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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


far,  father 
fate,  hate 


at,  fat 
air,  care 

ng 
nk 

mingle,  singing 
banl^  ink 

ado,  sofa 

0 

no.  open 

all,  faU 

oorS 

not.  oa 

choose,  church 

6 

com,  nor 

eel,  we 

6 

atom,  symbol 

bed.  end 

V 

book,  look 

her.  over:  also  Fr.  e,  as  in  it; 
M(,  as  in  ntuf;  and  ot^^,  as  in 
hoenf,   eoeur;  Get.  B    (or  ««), 
as  in  Bkonomit. 

5  or  00 

oil,  soil;  also  Ger.  nt.  as  in  bmttl 
fool,  rule 

befall,  elope 

ouorov 

agent,  trident 

« 

satisfy,  sauce 

oS,  trou^ 

sh 

show,  sure 

gas,  get 

th 

thick,  thin 

anguish,  gnava 

(h 

father,  thither 

hat.  hot 

fl 

route,  use 

Ger.  ck,  as  in  nichl. 

wacht 

tioru 

but,  us 

what 

a 

pull,  put 

file,  ice 
him.it 

ii 

between   u  and  e,  as   in  Fr.  mr, 
Ger.  MmUr 

between    e    and    i 
Oriental     final 
Ferid-ud-din 

i,     mostly 
syllables. 

in 
as. 

y 

Of.  veiy 

gem.  genius 

' 

pleasant,  rose 

quaint,  quite 

zh 

azure,  pleasure 

Fr.  nasal  m  or  ti,  as  in  emban- 
pomi,  Iran.   Umfs 

'(prime) 

.'(secondary)  accents,  to  indicate 
syllabic  streM 
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Mthe  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
and  most  of  the  other  West  Eu- 
ropean languages,  is  one  of  the 
four  liquids,  or  scmi-vowels ;  it 
is  also  classed  as  a  labio-nasal,  its  sound  being 
produced  when  with  lips  closed  and  the  whole 
uvula  lowered  the  breath  tnakes  a  humming 
noise  as  it  isjues  through  the  nostrils.  The  Ups 
plaj'  the  same  part  in  the  pronunciation  of  m 
as  in  that  of  b,  tnit  in  pronouncing  h  the  nasal 
passage  has  no  parL  Hence  when  that  passage 
IS  obstructed  or  closed  the  sound  produced  is 
that  of  b  not  of  m. 

The  M  at  a  capital  letter  has  the  same  form 
in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  alphabets  and  in  all 
the  alphabets  derived  from  them,  and  in  alt 
those  aMnbets  generally  the  satne  sound  value. 

In  English  there  are  a  few  words  of  Greek 
origin,  mostly  technical,  in  which  mn  begins  a 
syllable  or  a  word:  in  such  cases  the  m  is  silent, 
for  example,  mnemonic,  nemonic 

In  many  words  derived  from  other  languages 
the  m  of  the  ori^al  word  is  changed  to  n  in 
English,  examples:  Comitatns  (Lat.)  county,  or 
contrariwise  n  is  changed  to  m;  Anglo-Saxon 
henep  becomes  hemp.  Often  p  is  added  after  m 
to  give  dial  letter  greater  distinctness,  for  ex- 
ample, exemtus,  exemptus,  unkemmed,  unkempt 

M.  QUAD.    See  Lewis,  CHAM.fs  Bertrand. 

MAARTENS,  Maarten,  mar'ten  mar. 
tfnz,  pseudonym   of   the  Dutch   author,  JooST 

MaRIUS  WlLLEM   VAN  DES  POORTEM    SCHWARTZ: 

b.  Amsterdam,  IS  Aug.  1858;  d.  Zeist,  Holland, 
4  Aug.  191S.  He  passed  his  early  life  in  En);;- 
land;  was  educated  in  Germany  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  was  admitted  a  barrister  but 
chose  literature  as  a  profession,  and  in  1890 
.published  his  first  work,  'The  Sin  of  Joost 
Avelingh,'  which  at  once  arrested  the  attention 
alike  of  critics  and  of  the  reading  public.  This, 
like  ail  his  volumes,  was  written  at  first  hand 
English,  not,  as  has  been  j 
translated  from  Dutch  MS. 

sentad  the  curious  instance   ..   _..  

ing  to  address  wholly  a  foreign  ptAlic  Indeed 
it  was  only  with  reluctance,  to  safeguard  him- 
self against  unsatisfactory  translations,  that  he 
consented  to  the  publication  of  ins  books  in 
Dutch.  His  further  works  are  'An  Old  Maid's 
Love'  0891);  'A  Question  of  TaBte>  (1891); 
'God's  Fool>  (1892);  'The  Greater  CHory' 
(1894);  'My  Lady  Nobody'  (1895):  'My 
Poor  Relations'  (1903);  'DorodiM»  (1904); 
•The  Healers' ;  'The  Woman's  Victory^ 
(1906);  'The  New  Religion>  (1907);  'Broth- 
ers   All'    (1909);    'The  Price  of  Lis   Doris' 


supposed, 
Maartens  thus  pre- 
-'  —  author  -'-- • 


(1909) ;  'Harmen  Pols,  Peasant*  (1910) ; 
•Eve'  (1912).  In  America  <The  Greater 
Glory'  first  appeared  serially  in  'The  Outlook.' 
'God's  Fool'  is  perhaps  Maartens'  best,  but 
'The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh'  and  'The  Greater 
Glory'  have  had  the  greatest  popular  success. 
These  books  aSord  a  by  no  means  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  Dutch  bourgeoisie,  but  are  admit- 
tedly accurate. 


weli-4)uilt  city,  and  has  a  large  trade, 
mostly  in  hemp.  Pop.  18,500;  (2)  a  lov™  of 
the  province  of  Iloilo,  Panay,  on  a  tributary  of 
Ihe  Sague  branch  of  die  Jalaur  River,  18  miles 
northwest  of  Iloilo.    Pop.  9,700. 

MAASTBUCHT.    See  Maestricht. 

MAAT,  or  MAT,  In  ancient  Egypt,  the  god- 
dess  of  truth  and  justice.  She  is  said  to  have 
guided  the  sonis  of  the  dead  to  Osiris  (q.v.). 

MAB,  the  fairy  queen  of  Connaught  and  a 
familiar  name  in  Celtic  folklore.  Mab  has 
hcen  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and  Other  Eng- 
lish i>oets.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin, 
being  variously  derived  from  the  Midgard  of 
the  Eddas,  the  Habundia  or  Dame  Abonde  of 
Norman  fairy  lore,  and  from  the  Cymric  mab, 
a  child.  According  to  Voss,  Mab  was  not  the 
fair^  queen,  the  same  as  Titania,  this  digiiiiy 
having  heen  ascribed  to  her  only  by  mistaking 
the  use  of  the  old  English  word  queen,  whidi 
originally  meant  only  a  woman.  Queen  Mab 
is  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Ju- 
het,'  Ben  Jonson's  'Satyr,'  Randolph's  pastoral 
of  'Amyntas.'  Drayton's  'NymiJiidia'  and  Mil- 
ton's 'L'AUegro.' 

MABAlaCAT.  ma-ba-la'kat,  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Pampanga,  Luzon,  16  miles 
north  of  Bacolor,  the  provincial  capital.  It  is 
on  the  main  road,  and  on  the  Manila  and  Dagu- 
jMn  Railroad.    Fop.  10,600. 

MABERY,  malier-I,  Charles  Frederic. 
American  chemist :  b.  North  Gorham,  Me.,  13 
Jan.  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  Harvard,  in  1876.  and  was  as- 
sistant instructor  In  chemistry  there  from  1875 
to  1883,  when  he  became  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  emeritus  professor  since 
that  date  to  1901.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
composition  of  American  petn>lenm  his  work 
has  brought  him  into  special  prominence.    He 
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has  also  done  valuable  work  in  connection  with 
electric  smelting.  The  results  of  his  oriRinal  in- 
vestigations since  1876  were  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  in  various  chemical  journals 
at  home  and  abroad. 

MABIE,  ■Hamilton  Wright.  American 
editor,  critic  and  essayist;  h.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y., 
13  Dec.  l&te;  d.  Summit,  N.  J.,  31  Dec  1916.  He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1867  and 
from  the  Columbia  University  Law  School  in 
1669.  He  joined  the  slaEF  of  the  ChrisHan 
Union  (now  the  Outlook)  in  1879  and  later  be- 
:   editor.     He  was  a   member   of 


received  honorary  degrees  from  WiliiaOM. 
Union,  Western  Reserve  and  Washington  and 
Lee  universities.  In  his  lectures  and  papers  he 
constantly  advocated  the  reading  of  good 
books,  and  his  own  works  on  literature,  etc., 
have  done  much  to  cultivate  a  good  taste  in  the 
American  reading  public.  Among  others  he 
published  '  Norse  Stories  Retold  from  the 
Eddas>  (ISSZ)  ;  <Nattire  in  New  England> 
(1890);  'My  Study  Fire,>  first  series  (1890); 
*Short  Studies  in  Literature'  (1891)  ;  'Under  the 
Trees  and  Elsewhere>  (1891);  'Essays  in  Lit- 
erary Interpretation'  (1892);  'My  Study  Fire,' 
2d  series  (1894)  ;  'Nature  and  Culture'  (1897)  ; 
'Books  and  Culture'  (1897);  'Work  and  Cul- 
ture' (1898)  ;  'The  Life  of  the  iSiurit'  (1889) : 
*  William  Shakeapeare  —  Poet,  Dramatist  and 
Man'  (1900);  'Works  and  Days>  (1902); 
'Parables  of  Life'  (1902);  'Backgrounds  of 
Literalure>  (19Q3)  ;  "Myths  Every  CSild  Should 
Know'  (1905);  'Fairy  Tales  Every  Child 
Should  Know'  (1905) ;  'The  Great  Word' 
(1905)  ;  'Heroes  Every  aild  Should  Know' 
<1906i  ;  'Legends  Every  Child  ShooM  Know' 
(1906);  'Christmas  To-day>  (1908);  'Intro- 
ductions to  Notable  Poems*  (1909)  ;  'American 
Ideals,  Character  and  Life'  (1913):  'Jtpan, 
To-day  and  To-morrow'  (1914). 

UABILLBAU,  Ltopold,  French  econo- 
mist :  b.  Beaulieu  (Indre  et  Loire),  1856.  After 
teaching  in  a  number  of  institutions  he  he- 
came  in  1906  professor  at  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Arts.  He  held  many  positions  for 
the  improvemenl  of  social  conditions  and  lec- 
tured in  the  United  Slates  on  sodal  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  Mabilleau  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  number  of  his 
works  have  been  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  has  emled 
the  works  of  several  authors,  has  contributed 
to  French  magazines  and  has  published  'Victor 
Hugo'  (Paris  1893;  5th  ed„  1911);  'Histoire 
de  kphilosophie  atomistiqua'  (1895);  *La  pre- 
voyance  sociale  en  Italic'  (1898)  ;  'La  co-oPcra- 
tion  en  France'  (1900) ;  'La  mutuahte  fran- 
caise,  doctrine  el  applications'  (1904)  ;  'Notions 
il^mentaires  d'inslruction  civique  de  droit  usnel 
et  d'economie  politique'  (1912).  ThelaUerwas 
in  collaboration  with  E  Levasseur  and  E.  Dela- 

HABILLON,  Jean,  zh6i^  ma-be-yoil, 
French  ecclesiastic  and  author:  b.  Saint  Pierre 
du  Mont,  ChanMMgne,  23  Nov.  1632;  d.  Paris, 
27  Dec.  1707.  Having  joined  the  Benedictines 
of  Saint  Maur,  he  was  chosen  to  assist  Dom 
Jean  d'Achery  in  the  compilation  of  his  'Spici- 
legium  Veterum  Scriptorvm,'  and  subsequently 
edited  the  works  of  Saint  Bernard  (1690)  in 


the  series  of  the  fathers  publiriied  by  his  con- 
gre^tion.  In  1683  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by 
Louis  XIV  to  collect  documents  relating  to 
French  history;  and  the  applause  with  which  his 
'Iter  Gertnanicum,'  a  narrative  of  the  iaumey, 
was  received,  induced  the  king  to  cend  hhn  to 
Italy  in  1685  to  make  purchases  for  the  royal 
library.  A  result  of  this  tour  was  his  'MuSaeum 
Italicum'  (1687-89),  a  work  of. great  value. 
Later  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  refute 
Ranci,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  who  had  'Con- 
demned  the  custom  of  permitting  monks  to 
Study.  His  'Essay  on  Monastic  Studies,*  which 
appeared  in  consequence  in  1691,  was  equally 
remarkable  for  sound  argument  and  good  tem- 
per. His  most  important  other  works  are 
■"  Analecta'    (1675-85);   'De  Re  Diplo- 


■Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Beneificti' 
(1668-1702)  and  prepared  the  first  four  vol- 
umes of  the  'Annales  Ordinis  Sancti  Bene- 
dictini'  (1703-J9).  A  collection  of  his  'Ouv- 
rages  posthttmes'  appeared  in  1724,  and  his 
'Inedited  Correspondence  with  Montfaucon, 
Magliabecehi,  etc.,'  was  edited  by  Valery  (1847). 
Consult  Baackner,  A.,  'Mabillions  Reise  durch 
Bayem  im  Jahre  1863'  (Munich  1910)  ;  Denis, 
P.,  'Dom  MabiHon  en  so  Miiihode  historique' 
(Paris  1910). 

HABINI,  mi-be'nC,  ApoUinurio,  Flfipino 
insurgent :  d.  Philippine  Islands,  1903.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Catholic  College  ai  Manila, 
entered  the  public  service  uiKler  Spanish  rule, 
became  advocate  of  the  treasury,  resigned  in 
1896,  and  entered  the  insurrection.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  nine  months  by  the  Spaniards 
and  then  associated  himself  with  Aguinaldo, 
Rital  and  Agonchillo.  Although  a  sufferer  from 
paralysis  he  was  the  soul  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  by  many  is  considered  the  ablest 
man  produced  in  the  revolution.  He  became 
privy  councillor  of  A^inaldo  and  for  a  time 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  chief  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  latter's  eo-caUed  gov- 
ernment. In  1899  he  surrendered  to  the  United 
Slates,  was  sent  into  exile,  but  allowed  to  return 
in  1903  when  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  was  the  brains  of  the  Malolos  government 
but  opposed  the  Malolos  constitution  because 
he  believed  that  the  Islands  needed  a  strong 
centralized  government  and  also  because  it  tlid 
not  provide  for  a  separation  of  (^urch  and 
State.  He  was  of  the  Tagalog  tribe.  Consult 
Worcester,  Dean  C,  'The  Philippines.  Past 
and  Present'  (2  vols..  New  York  1914)  and 
'Philippine  Insurrection  Records'  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MABINOOION,  mah-T-n«'gt-«n,  The,  the 
name  generally  but  incorrectly  applied  to  all 
medieval  Welsh  stories.  Of  the  general  title 
'Mabinoi^on,*  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
English  version  (1838-49)  has  made  familiar, 
/ohn  Rhys  gives  an  explanation.  'An  idea 
prevails,'  says  Principal  Rhys,  "that  any  Welsh 
tale  of  respectable  antiquity  may  be  called  a 
mabinogi ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  extending 
the  use  of  the  term  .  .  .  For,  strictly,  speaking, 
the  word  mahinog  is  a  tedmical  term  belonging 
to  the  bardic  system,  and  it  means  a  literary 
apprentice.  In  other  words,  a  maUnog  was  a 
young  man  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of 
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Diaktnff  vene,  hut  who  roccived  bntnictioa  f  ran 
a  qualified  bard.  The  inference  is  tbat  Ute 
<  Mabtnogioii'  meant  ibe  collection  of  things 
which  foimed  the  mabinoK's  literary  troiniae 
—  his  stock  in  trade,  so  to  speak;  for  he  was 
probably  allowed  to  relate  the  tales  formiiiR  Ibe 
'four  branches  of  the  MabinoKion'  at  a  fixed 
price  established  by  law  or  ctutom.  If  he  as- 
pired to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  letters,  he 
must  acquire  the  i>oetic  art.*  In  Ladv  Charlotte 
Guest's  later  edition  in  one  volume  (1877), — 
the  njost  convenient  edition  for  reference, —  12 
tales  in  all  will  be  found.  Of  these,  the  nwst 
natively  and  characteristically  Welsh  in  char- 
acter are  such  tales  as  the  vivid,  thrice  romantic 
'Dream  of  Rhonabwy,>  which  owes  little  to 
outside  sources.  'The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,*  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  in  a  very  striking  way  the 
influence  of  the  French  chivolric  romances  that 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  drew  upon  so  freely  in  lis 
'Uorte  d' Arthur.*  In  the  adtnirablv  edited 
Oxford  text  of  the  Welsh  originals  by  Rhys 
and  Evans  (1887-90),  'The  Lady  of  the 
Fountain'  appears  under  the  title  of  'Owatn 
and  Lunet' ;  and  Umet's  name  at  once  recalls 
Tennysoo's  'Idylls  of  the  Kint;.'  The  old 
manuscript  volume  of  the  'Mabinofiion.'  known 
as  the  'Llyfr  Coch  o  Hergest,'—  the  'Red  Book 
of  Her^t,'—- written  in  the  dialed  of  South 
Wales,  IS  in  the  famous  library  of  Jesus  Cdi- 
lege,  Oxford,  the  one  collef[e  in  the  older 
English  universities  which  has  a  time-honored 
connectioD  with  Welsh  scholarship  and  Welsh 
literature.  The  tales,  thou^  in  their  present 
form  not  older  than  the  12th  century,  embody 
traditions  that  were  afloat  prior  to  that  date. 
Consult  loha,  I.  B.,  'The  Mabinogion*  (Lon- 
don 1901) ;  and  Lloyd,  E.  J.  'The  Mabinomon 
as  Literature'  (in  the  Celtic  Revine,  Edin- 
burgh 1911). 

HASLY,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de,  gi-bre-«I 
b&n-S  de  niii-ble,  French  ecclesiastic  and  pub- 
licist :  b.  Grenoble,  14  March  1709 ;  d.  Paris,  23 
April  178S.  His  family  name  was  Bonnot.  Like 
his  younger  brother,  the  philosopher  Condillac 
(q.v.),  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and 
after  studying  at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice 
in  Paris  was  ordained  subdeacon.  He  showed 
little  liking  tor  theology,  and  for  some  time  was 
secretly  employed  in  afifairs  of  slate  by  his 
relative  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  minister  of  Louis 
XV,  conducting  the  most  difficult  negotiations 
and  writing  elaborate  reports  with  an  ability 
for  which  the  minister  received  all  the  credit. 
Later  he  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  in 
1748  published  his  'Droit  pubtique  de  I'Europe,* 
which  achieved  a  remarkable  success.  It  was 
followed  by  'Observations  sur  les  Grecs' 
(1749) ;  'Observations  snr  les  Romains* 
(1751);  'Entretiens  de  Phodon*  (1753);  'Ob- 
servations sur  I'histoire  de  France*  (1755); 
<Principes  des  nigociations'  (1757) ;  'De  la 
maniire  d'icrire  ITiistoire*  (1773)-,  <De  la 
l«g^ation>  (1776):  'De  ITdie  de  lllwtoire' 
(1778);  and  'Principes  de  motile*  (1784). 
Having  been  requested  by  the  Rovemment  of 
Poland  to  prepare  for  them  a  co<de  of  laws,  he 
visited  that  country  in  1771,  and  published  in 


grcss  in  1783  on  the  preparation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  embodied  his  views  in  his  'Observa- 
tions sur  le  iicouvemement  el  les  Lois  des 
Etat»-tJms  d'Am<ri<ttte'   (1784).    In  this  work 


he  forttold  die  speedy  <fewtifalt  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  idealiser  of  ancient  Rome 
and  was  enamored  of  the  socialistic  state  and 
the  communism  of  wealth,  and  from  his  pessi- 
mistic views  on  modern  social  organization  was 
known  as  the  "prophet  of  woe.*  Consult 
Guervier,  'L'Abb^  Uably,  moraliste  el  politi- 
que* (1886);  de  la  Setae,  'Mabylet  les 
physiocrates*    (1911). 

HABUCHI,  ma-boo'che,  Japanese  writer 
and  religious  teacher:  b.  1693;  d,  1769,  He  was 
distingwished  as  a  scholar,  and  utiliied  his  great 
learning  in  The  endeavor  to  purify  the  native 
religion,  Shinto,  from  the  accretions  of  CInncsc 
and  Buddhist  philosophy,  etc.,  iriiereby  he  re- 
garded it  as  having  Been  cortucted.  His  love 
and  knowledge  of  antiquity  enabled  hidi  lo  pce- 
s^t  the  native  faith  in  its  arigiiial  simplicity, 
and  bis  leadnnga  were  excmpli&ed  in  his  own 
lifb  To  hivi  modem  students  are  largely  in- 
debted for  direct  access  to  ancient  Japaneae 
poetry.  He  added  greatly  to  the  knowMge  of 
the  past  He  was  ibe  first  of  the  three  great 
scholars  (Motoori  and  Hirata  bcitig  theottoerv) 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  this  work  of  sim- 
plifying the  andtnt  faith  of  the  country. 

MABUSB,  m^'bttt*,  Jan,  Flntush  painter: 
b.  Maubet^e,  Hamaolt,  in  1472;  d.  Antwerp, 
I  Oct.  155Z  His  leal  name  was  Jean  (kissart 
(or  Gossaert).  When  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at  Antwerp 
in  1503,  he  signed  the  register  as  Jennyn 
van  Henegonwe  (John  of  Hainault).  He 
signed  his  early;  pictures  Jennyn  Gossart 
and  those  of  his  middle  and  last  period 
Joannes  MalbodiuB  (John  of  Mauberge). 
In  the  register  of  the  Guild  of  Our  Lady 
at  Middleburg  he  is  entered  as  Jan  de 
Waele  (John  *e  Walloon^.  It  is  not  known 
from  whom  he  teamed  his  art,  but  at  Ant- 
werp he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Quentin 
Matoys  JlSth  century).  In  1508  Mabuse,  as  he 
is  familiarly  known,  went  to  Rome  with  his 
patron,  the  magnificent  PhiKp  of  Burgundy, 
visiting  Verona  and  Florence  on  the  way.  He 
stayed  in  Rome  a  year  and  returned  to  the 
court  of  Burgundy  in  November  1509.  He 
;hen  was  employed  at  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
castle  of  Zuytburg^  painting  for  Philip.  After 
Philip's  death  in  1524,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Adolphus  of  BuT^ndy.  When  Christian  H 
of  Denmark  visited  the  Low  Countries  he  asked 
Mabuse  to  paint  his  dwarfs  ani  in  1528  he 
requested  the  artist  to  design  the  tomb  for 
his  queen,  Isabella,  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Pierre, 
near  Ghent.  Mabuse  also  painted  the  cbildrcti 
of  Christian  II  —  John,  Dorothy  and  Christine, 
which  came  into  the  collection  of  Henry  VIII 
of  England.  Mabuse  also  desigm  d  and  erected 
the  tomb  of  Philip  of  Burgundy  In  the  church 
of  Wyck.  Van  Mander's  biograohy  accuses 
him  of  habitual  drunkenness,  but  the  great 
works  produced  by  him,  as  well  as  their  num- 
ber, prove  that  be  was  a  hard-working  and 
painstaldna  artist,  perfectly  In  command  of  his 

Ciwers.  In  1527  he  accompanied  Lucas  of 
eyden  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Ghent,  Mechlin 
and  Antwerp.  Mabuse  seetr.s  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Nethertand  painters  to  go  o  Italv. 
He  brought  back  a  new  style;  and  from  Us 
lime  to  that  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dvck  it  was 
considered  the  proper  thing  foe  all  Flemish 
painters  to  go  to  Italy. 
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The  best  spedmRi  of  his  earty  and  partly 
Netherland  is  the  famous  'Adora.tioR  of  the 
Magi,'  lonK  at  Castle  Howard,  EnKlard,  and 
purchased  by  the  National  Gallery,  London,  in 
1911  for  the  extraordmary  sum  of  $192,000. 
This  great  picture  was  painted  in  ISOO  for  the 
abbey  of  Grammont  in  eastern  Flanders  and 
was  sold  by  the  monks  in  1605  to  the  Archduke 
'  Ferdinand,  who  placed  it  in  a  private  chapel  in 
Brussels.  In  the  18th  century  Qiarles  of  Lor- 
raine acquired  it  and  at  his  death  in  1775  the 
H'  :ture  passed  to  England.  The  sifmature  of 
n  Gossan  appears  in  golden  letters  on  the 
nd  of  the  crown  on  the  negro  kiDg.  In  this 
great  work  there  are  30  fixtures  with  an  archi- 
tectural background,  much  tn  the  S^le  of  Mem- 
ling  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 

The  National  Gallery  (London)  contains 
five  other  precious  works  by  Mabuse,  including 
the  portrait  of  Jacquehne  of  Burgundy;  por- 
trait of  a  DUD  holding  his  f^oves-  and  the 
portrait  of  a  man  with  a  rosary.  Hampton 
Court  has  the  'Three  Children  of  Christian  II, 
King  of  Denmark' ;  'Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise'; a  portrait  of  'Holbein';  'Eleanor  of 
Austria*;  and  a  'Holy  Family.'  The  Ijxivre 
has  a  magnificenl  portrait  of  Jean  Caroitdelei, 
chancellor  of  Flanders;  a  'Virgin  and  Child*; 
a  portrait  of  'Benedictin' ;  and  'a  man  and  his 
wife.'      'Saint  Luke  painting  the  Blessed  Vir- 

Sn  and  Child'  formerly  in  the  cathedral  of 
echlin  but  now  in  that  of  Prague,  painted  in 
1515,  is  a  fine  example  of  Italianized  Netbec- 
land  art.  Another  celebrated  picture  was  a 
large  triptych,  *The  Descent  of  the  Cross,' 
painted  for  Maximilian  of  Bur^ndy  for  the 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  and  Sainl  Nicholas  at 
MiddlebuTE,  which  perished  when  that  building 
was  burned  in  156B.  Diirer  saw  it  in  1520  and 
admired  it  extremely,  although  he  said  "the 
composition  was  not  as  good  as  the  execution." 
Mabuse  excelled  in  portraiture.  Occasionally 
Mabuse  turned  to  mythological  subjects,  such  as 
■Neptune  and  Amphilrite'  (1516)  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  His  architecture  is  beaulifullv  drawn 
and  his  painting  of  rich  materials  —  damasks, 
embroideries  and  tapestries — is  superb.  Con- 
sult Segard,  Achille,  'Mabuse,  Jan'  (in  Les 
Arts,  No.  123,  p.  1,  with  illustrations  including 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  Paris  1912);  Weisr, 
Ernst,  'Jan  Gossart'   (Frcis  1913). 

MAC,  or  MC,  a  Gaelic  prefix,  as  Mac- 
Gregor,  MacE>onald,  McKinley,  etc  It  corre- 
sponds with  son  in  surnames  of  Teutonic  origin. 
Fit!  in  those  of  Romance  origin,  or  Ap  or  Ah 
in  Welsh  ■ 


MACA,  a  tribe  of  people  living  in  the 
forests  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in 
central  Ecuador.  They  live  in  huts  of  palm 
leaves,  make  pottery,  hunt  and  cultivate  yucca, 
com  and  tobacco.  The  various  tribes,  not  yet 
classihed  as  to  language,  frequently  war  with 
one  another.  Their  weapons  are  spears,  blow- 
guns  and  poisoned  arrows.    They  dry  the  heads 


MACABEBE,  tna-kaba'ha,  Philippines,  a 
pueblo  of  the  province  of  Pampanga,  Luzon, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Pampanga  River 
delta,  nine  miles  from  Manila  Bay  and  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Bacolor.    Pop.  10,400. 

WACABBR  (ma-k&Vr)  DANCE.  S«e 
Dance  of  Death. 


UACADAH.    mak-id-wn,    Joi , 

Scottish  engineer:  b.  Ayr,  21  Sept.  1756;  d. 
Moffat,  Domfriesshire,  26  Nov.  1836.  In  1770 
he  was  sent  to  an  uncle  at  New  Yofk,  where  he 
remained  during  the  War  of  Indepoidence,  and 
realized  a  consideraible  fortune  as  agent  for  the 
sale  of  prizes.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  in  1798  was  appointed 
agent  for  reviclualing  the  navy  in  the  western 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  up  his  reci- 
dence  at  Falmouth.  He  afterward  resided  for 
many  years  at  Bristol.  It  was  here,  in  1815, 
on  tjemg  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
Bristol  roads,  that  he  resumed  experiments  he 
had  made  in  Scotland,  and  fit«t  had  ftiU  scope 
for  putting  in  practice  the  important  inmrovc- 
ments  in  road-making  which  had  loi^  before 
occupied  his  thoughts.  By  1823  his  general  suc- 
cess was  admitted;  and  m  1827  he  was  made 
general  surveyor  of  roads,  in  carrying  out  his 
improvement  he  had  expended  several  thousand 
pounds  from  his  private  resources;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  satisfied  of 
the  fact  by  the  investigation  of  a  committee,  both 
reimbursed  the  actual  otitlay  and  presented  him 
with  an  honorary  tribute  of  £2,000,  presenting 
to  him  a  total  of  £10,000,  His  invention  was 
rapidly  introduced  throughout  the  civilired 
world,  and  his  own  name  was  made  synonymous 

HACADAH,  a  modem  system  of  road- 
making  invented  by  J.  L.  Macadam  (q.v.), 
which  consists  in  forming  the  roads  out  of 
hard  materials  such  as  granite,  or  basalt  broken 
into  pieces,  none  of  which  are  too  large  to  pass 
through  an  iron  ring  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
then  deitosited  evenly  in  a  bed  of  from  6  to  12 
inches  in  thickness.  The  bed  thus  laid  be- 
comes perfectly  compact  and  smooth,  and  in 
Sroportion  as  it  is  worn  away  or  cut  into  ruts 
y  traffic  can  easily  be  restored  by  a  new  coat- 
ing of  materials.  Sec  Roads  and  Road-making, 
McADOO,  makVdoo',  William  Gibbs, 
American  jurist:  b,  near  KnoxviUe,  Tenn,,  4 
April  1820;  d  1894,  He  was  graduated  in 
1845  from  the  East  Tennessee  University  at 
Knoxville,  sat  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  1S45- 
46  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1847, 
He  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was 
attorney-general  of  the  Knoxville  judicial  dis- 
trict. 1851-60.  He  removed  lo  Georpa  in  1862, 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War  aiid  in  1871  became  judge  of  the 
20th  judicial  district  of  Georgia.  He  published 
a  volume  at  poems  and,  with  H,  C,  White,  'Ele- 
mentary Geology  of  Tennessee,' 

HcADOO,  William  Gibba,  American  cabi- 
net minister  and  railroad  official :  b.  near 
Marietta,  Gs,,  31  Oct,  1863.  Descended  from  a 
distinguished  Southern  family,  his  father,  Jud_ge 
William  Gihbs  McAdoo,  a  jurist  and  soldier 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  became  attor- 
nejf-general  of  Tennessee  some  years  after 
losina  his  wealth  in  the  general  devastation  in 
the  South  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  The  sub- 
ject of  this  ^cetch  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  and  admitted  to  die  bar  in 
1H85,  notwithstanding  that  circumstances  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  university  in  his  junior  year 
and  earn  his  livir^  as  a  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  He  practised  law  in 
Chattanooga  till  1892,  when  he  came  to  New 
York  and  opened  a  law  office.     In    1S98  he 
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HcADOO — HACAISB 


fomcd  a  law  partnership  wifii  Mr.  WillUm 
McAdoo  (a  native  of  Ireland  amd  no  relation 
whatever),  who  since  1910  has  been  chief  dty 
magislrate,  and  was  formerly  A^itstant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasun'  under  Presidetit  Cleveland. 
In  nis  early  days  Mr.  McAdoo  had  ^ined  some 
practice  in  railroad  work  by  running  a  street 
railway  in  Knoxville,  an  undertating  that 
proved  a  failure.  His  railroading  propensities 
revived  during  his  first  years  in  New  York 
City  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  tunneling  the 
Hudson.  With  the  aid  and  coniidenCe  o(  capi- 
talists he  succeeded  in  carrying  that  great 
undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  In  1902  he 
organized  the  New  York  and  New  JersCT  Rail- 
road Company  (now  the  Hudson  and  Manhat- 
tan, of  which  he  was  elected  president  and  di- 
rector), and  completed  the  Hudson  tunnel 
scheme.  He  was  vice-chairman  of  [he  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1912,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Wilson,  on  his  accession  to 
the  Presidency,  invited  him  to  take  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo  sev- 
ered his  railroad  connections  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  task  that  was  destined  to  become  his- 
toric in  the  annals  of  national  finance.  The 
enormous  linancial  transactions  in  which  ihe 
United  States  government  was  involved  owing 
to  the  Earofiean  War  are  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  The  raising-  of  huge  war  loans  and 
the  finandng  of  Alked  beihgerents  were  only 
the  more  conspicuous  events  of  Mr.  McA^xys 
(enure  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  a  leading 
architect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  S^tem  and 
aa  active  promoter  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System.  Throughout  the  vast  network  of  na- 
tional  finance  —  taxation,  distribution  of  gov- 
ernment funds,  war-risk  insurance  and  the  in- 
surance of  soldiers  and  sailors,  economic  prob- 
lems of  trade  and  agriculture,  etc.,  Mr.  McAdoo 
handled  the  complex  ramifications  and  details 
with  remarkable  facility  and  judgment  When 
the  United  States  government  took  over  the 
entire  railroads  of  the  country  in  January  1918 
Mr.  McAdoo  was  appointed  Director- General 
of  Railroads.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  close  of 
the  war  he  performed  the  duties  of  both  offices 
—  Treasury  and  Railroads.  He  tendered  hb 
resignation  to  the  President  on  22  Nov.  1918. 
Mr.  McAdoo  was  married  in  1885  to  Miss  Sarah 
Fleming  of  Chatlanooga ;  she  died  in  1912, 
leaving  three  sons  and  three  dati^terq.  '  On 
7  May  1914-  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson, 
daughter  of  President  Wilson. 

HcADOO.  Pa.,  a  borough  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  five  miles 
south  of  Hazleton  and  78  miles  northweat  of 
Philadelphia.  There  are  rich  deposits  of 
anthracite  coal  in  Ae  vicinity,  and,  conse- 
quently, coal-mining  is  one  of  the  chief  indus^ 
tries.  Shirts  are  also  mannfactured  here.  In 
this  horoui^  of  McAdoo  are  situated  the  pic- 
turesque Silver  Brook  Hollow  and  Tresckow 
water  falls.    Pop.  3,3S9. 

McAPBE,  mik'i-fe,  CleUnd  ByoA,  Amer^ 
ican  clergyman ;  b.  Fulton,  Mo.,  25  Sept.  1866.  He 
was  educated  at  Park  College,  Union  Theological 
Seminaty,  New  York,  and  Westminster  Coll^, 
Missouri.  He  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  1888,  and  from  thai  date  to  1891  he 
was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
in  Park  College.  In  1901  became  pastor  of 
the  Forty-first  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Chi- 
cago, which  he  held  until  1904,  when  he  became 


pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Brook- 
lyn. In  1912  he  was  made  professor  of  didactic 
and  polemical  theology  at  the  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminary,  Chicago.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1892,  His  books  are  'Where 
He  Is'  (1898) ;  'Wherefore  Didst  Thou  Douhi' 
(1900);  'Faith,  Fellowship  and  Fealty'  (1902); 
'The  Growing  Church'  (1903)  ;  'The  Worth  of 
a  Man'  (1903)  ;  'The  Tenth  Commandment' 
(190J);  'The  Mosaic  Law  in  Modern  Life' 
(1906) ;  'Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount' 
(1910)  ;  'The  Greatest  English  Classic'  (1912)  ; 
'His  Peace'  (1913)  ;  'Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith'  (1914);  "The  Old  and  the  New  in 
Theology'  (1914),  and  'Psalms  of  the  Social 
Life'  (1917). 

McAFSE,  Joseph  Ernest,  American  clergy- 
man: b.  Louisiana,  Mo.  4  April  1670.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Cleland  Boyd  McAfee  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Park  College  in  1889,  after  which 
he  studied  in  Union,  Auburn  and  Princeton 
theological  seminaries  from  1889  to  1896.  At 
Park  College  he  taught  Greek,  the  history  of 
religion  and  ethics  until  1906.  In  that  year  he 
became  associate  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cburch  in  the  United  States  of  which  he  has 
been  secretary  since  1914.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  among  recent  immi- 
grants. He  has  published  'Missions  Striking 
Home'  (New  York  1908);  ^World  Missions 
from  the  Home  Base'  (1911);  'Religion  and 
the  New  American  Democracy'  (1917). 

MACAIRB,  mi-kar  (Le  Chevalier  Rich- 
ard), a  French  chanson  de  geste  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  theme  of  which  is  the  false  accusa- 
tion brought  against  the  queen  of  Charlemagne, 
called  Blancheneur.  Macaire  is  a  fusion  of  two 
legends:  that  of  the  unjustly  repudiated  wife, 
and  that  of  the  dog  liiat  detects  the  murderer 
of  his  master.  Macaire,  a  French  knight,  aided 
by  Lieutenant  Landry,  murdered  Aubry  de 
Montdidier  (q.v.)  in  the  forest  of  Bondy.  Mont- 
didier's  dog,  named  Dragon,  showed  such  aver- 
sion to  Macaire  that  stupicion  was  aroused  and 
Macaire  and  the  dog  were  summoned  to  a 
single  combat.  The  result  was  fatal  to  Macaire, 
who  died,  confessing  his  ^ilt.  Dragon  was 
called  the  Chien  de  Montargts  because  the  mur- 
der took  place  near  (he  castle  of  Montargis. 
The  encounter  was  depicted  over  the  chimney 
of  the  great  hall  in  the  castle  in  the  ISth  cen- 


tury.   Macaire  is  only  preserved  in  the  Fra 

Venetian  geste_  of  Charlemagne  (Bibl.  St.  S 

MSS,  XIII),  in  a  mixed  form  of  French  and 


Venetian  dialects.  It  has  been  reprinted  several 
times.  Consult  'Macaire'  (Paris  1866),  ed 
Guessard  in  the  series  of  'Anciens  poeles  de  la 
France' ;  Paris,  Paulin,  'Hist  Utt.  de  la  France' 
(Vol.  XXUI,  1873);  Gamier,  L.,  'Epopfes 
frangaises'  (Vol.  IJl,  3d  ed.,  1880)  ;  Paris,  G., 
'Hist  poet  de  Charlemagne'  (1865).  Jean  de 
la  Trille,  'Discours  notable  des  duels'  (Paris 
1607),  says  the  encounter  with  the  dog  took 
place  imder  Charles  V.  The  story  was  also 
told  in  another  chanion  de  geste  of  the  12th 
century  called  'La  Reine  Sibille,'  which  only 
exists  in  fragments.  There  are  two  French 
plays  on  the  subject;  one  'La  Chien  de  Mon- 
tarps'  by  Guilbert  de  Pixfr*court  (1814), 
which  was  translated  and  played  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  London  <1814) ;  and  the  other,  'Le 
chien  d'Aubry.' 
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A  manuscript  in  prose  of  'Hacaire*  was 
found  in  the  BiMiotfa^ue  de  1' Arsenal  in  Paris 
about  1866. 

MACAIRE,  Robert,  name  of  the  villain  in 
the  French  melodrama,  'Auberge  des  Adrets' 
(1823),  in  which  Frederic  Lemaitre  made  his 
repmalion.  The  character  was  modified  by 
Lemaitre  in  his  comedy  'Robert  Macaire,"  a 
sequel,  in  collaboration  with  Benjamin  Antier. 
It  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Folies- 
Dramatiques,  Paris,  in  1834.  In  this,  which 
Theophile  Gauiier  calls  'the  great  triumph  of 
the  revolutionary  art*  whicn  followed  the 
•Revolution  of  July,"  is  expressed  audacity  and 
wit.  It  is  an  attack  against  social  order. 
•Fredfric  Lemaitre,"  says  Gautier,  "created  in 
the  personage  of  Robert  Macaire  a  kind  of 
humor  that  is  almost  Shakespearean.  In  it  we 
find  terrible  gaiety,  sinister  laughter,  bitter  de- 
rision, pitiless  raillery  and  3  biting  sarcasm, 
mingled  with  elegance,  suppleness  and  astonish- 
ing grace.  Robert  Macaire  and  Bertrand  are 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in  crime." 
Consult  Alhoy,  Maurice,  and  Huart,  L..  'Les 
cent  Robert  Macaire,  composes  et  deasin**  par 
H.  Daumier'  (Paris).  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  W.  E.  Henley  wrote  a  play  'Robert  Ma- 


McALBSTER,  m4'kal'es-ier,  Miles  Du- 
iel,  American  general:  b.  New  York,  1833;  d. 
1869.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Umted 
Stales  Military  Academy  in  1856  and  entering 
the  engineer  service  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio  in  1862.  He  served 
under  Grant  before  Vicksburg  and  took  part  io 
the  operations  against  Mobile. 

McALESTBR,  Okla.,  city  and  county-seat 
of' Pittsburg  County.  It  is  situated  on  two 
main  trunk  lines  of  railway  —  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Parific  railways,  and  has  an  inter- 
urban  railway  system  that  connects  with  the 
coal  mines  in  the  outlying  district.  McAlester 
is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  land  and 
stock-raising  is  an  extensive  business,  thousands 
of  cattle  being  shipped  every  year  from  Mc- 
Alester, It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  immense 
coal  fields  of  eastern  Oklahoma.  Almost  50 
companies  are  now  operating  in  this  new  field 
with  an  annual  output  of  3,500,000  tons,  all 
having  their  main  offices  in  (he  city.  Mc- 
Alester also  has  extensive  wholesale  interests 
with  an  annual  business  of  $6,000,000  in  south- 
west Oklahoma,  western  Arkansas  and  north- 
ern Texas.  The  city  has  a  high  school,  which 
cost  $350,000,  seven  vrard  schools  and  two 
business  colleges.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  Busby  Hotel,  Federal  Building,  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  Mine  Rescue  Station  and  Busby 
Theatre.  The  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary 
is  located  near  the  city.  McAlester  has  the 
dty  manager  form  of  government.    Pop.  20,504. 

MACALESTER  COLLEGE.  Saint  Paul. 
Minn.,  a  coeducational  institution,  founded  in 
1885  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
CSiurch.  A  four-years'  college  course  leads  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
science,  and  a  conservatory  of  music  grants  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music.  The  average  an- 
nual enrolment  of  students  is  360,  and  its 
faculty  38.    Its  total  endowment  is  $55g/X».    It 


'  has  seven  buildings  and  total  resources  of  9W0,- 
000.  Its  library  has  over  15,000  bound  volumes. 
Its  total  income  (tuition  and  endowment  in- 
terest) is  $60306. 

McALL  (ma-kaf)  MISSION,  a  Protesunt 
association  founded  in  1871  by  Robert  Whilaker 
McAll  and  his  wife  [or  religious  work  amoag 
the  working  people  of  France.  On  17  Jan. 
1872  the  first  station  was  opened  in  Belle- 
ville, one  of  the  manufacturing  suburbs  of 
Paris.  The  work  consists  largely  in  striving  to 
interest  people  in  the  questions  pertaining  to 
salvation  of  souls  and  then  urging  them  to 
affiliate  with  some  one  of  the  nearby  Proles  (ant 
churches.  No  effort  is  made  by  the  mission  to 
establish  churches,  but  some  educational  work 
has  been  begun  in  the  large  cities.  Friends  of 
the  movement  in  America  founded  an  Ameri- 
can McAll  Mission  in  1883  with  Philadelphia 
as  headquarters,  and  there  are  also  auxiUary 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  It  was 
a  McCall  missionary  who  introduced  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  into  France.  During  the  Great 
War  its  agents  served  as  chaplains  and  in  other 
capacities,  and  its  establishments  were  con- 
verted into  hospitals.  The  expense  of  the  work 
in  France  in  1916  was  $60,000. 

McAllister,  Addams  Stntton,  Amer- 
ican engineer :  b.  Covington,  Va.,  24  Feb.  1875. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  at  Cornell  Universi^.  In  1898  he  be- 
came electrical  engineer  for  the  Berwind- White 
Coal  Mining  Company  and  in  1899  held  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1901  he  was  as- 
sistant in  physics  in  Cornell,  instructor  in  1902- 
03  and  acting  assistant  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  uiere  in  1903-04.  He  also  was  lec- 
turer on  engineering  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1909-14.  In  1905  he  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Electrical  World  and  in  1912  was 
made  full  editor  of  this  publication.  In  1917 
secretary  of  American  EngineerinR 


__  CoutKil  of  National  Defense  and  also  i 
member  of  the  War  Committee  of  Technical 
Societies.  In  1914-15  he  was  president  of  dte 
Illuminating  En  Queering  Society,  afterward 
becoming  lis  chairman  and  secretary.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  New  York  Electrical  So- 
ciety. Cornell  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D  in 
1905.  He  is  the  inventor  of  alternating-current 
machinery.  Dr.  McAllister  has  contributed 
more  than  100  articles  on  engineering  to  various 
technical  Journals  and  is  the  author  of  'Alter- 
nating Current  Motors'  (1906;  3d  ed.,  1909), 
and  'Standard  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engi- 
neers' (1907).  He  is  a  member  of  a  number 
of  clubs  and  societies,  including  Engineers'  Ciub 
of  New  York  and  the  New  .York  Southern  So- 

HcALLISTER,  Ward,  American  society 
leader:  b.  Savannah,  Ga-,  about  1830;  d.  1895. 
He  came  of  a  family  several  of  whose  members 
were  conspicuous  at  the  bar.  With  his  father, 
in  1850,  he  went  to  California,  where  he  re- 
nuined  two  years,  and  whence  he  removed  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  afterward  to  New  York 
<3ty.  Becoming  possessed  by  marriage  o£  a 
considerable  fortune  he  was  able,  by  means  oi 
influential  connections  through  his  mother  and 
wife,  to  enter  into  social  life  with  the  advanr 
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Uges  of  personal  qualificatioiu  and  fatnily 
prestige.  As  a.  raconteur  as  well  as  an  accoto- 
pli&hed  gourtnet  he  had  already  attained  prom- 
inence within  a  select  circle  when,  by  a  well- 
turned  remark,  he  became  the  leader  of  leaders 
in  New  York  society,  which,  according  to  his 
strict  limitation,  included  but  400  persona.  The 
popular  expression  "The  Pour  Hundred*  orig- 
inated from  this  assertioD  o(  McAllister's.  He 
made  contributions  to  the  press,  which,  how- 
ever, impaired  rather  than  strengthened  his 
unique  position,  as  did  also  his  volume  'Sodety 
as  r  Have  Found  Il>  {1890). 

McAllister,  Port     See   FoBT  McAl- 

LISTES. 

MACALLUM,  Archibald  Bjxoti,  Cana- 
dian educator;  b.  Belmont,  OAtario,  in  1859. 
After   receiving  his   education   in   the   Toronto 

and  Johns  Hopkins  universities  he  became  lec- 
turer on  physiology  (1887)  and  professor  in 
the  medical  faculty  of  Toronto  University 
(1891-92).  From  1392  to  1901  he  was  associate 
professor  in  the  arts  faculty  there  and  full 
professor  after  I90I.  In  1895-97  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  (Canadian  Institute.  In  1901  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  (Canada, 
and  in  1906  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
I^  1911  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Biochemists.  He  has  pubHsfaed 
scientific  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Pnysiology, 


Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  American 
Journal  of  Morphology  and  Journal  of  Anat- 


omy and  Phytiology. 

McALPINE,  mi-kirptn,  WOUam  Jarvis, 
American  engineer;  h.  New  York,  1812;  1  New 
Brighton,  Slatcn  Island,  N.  Y.,  16  Feb.  1890, 
He  took  up  engineering  in  1827  under  J.  B,  Jer- 
vis,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1839,  and  suc- 
ceeded bim  as  engineer  of  the  Erie  C^nal  en- 
largement.    In  1851  he  became  State  engineer 


__i  18S5-57.  He  was  subsequently  engineer  of 
several  important  railways,  constructed  the  city 
waterworks  at  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  in  ISA) 
his  plans  for  improvement  of  the  cataracts  of 
the  Danube  were  accepted  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. While  engineer  of  the  department 
of  parks,  1879-80,  he  constructed  the  Riverside 
drive  in  New  York. 


He  was  graduated  at  the  Jersey  City  High 
School  in  1885  and  entered  journalism,  serving 
on  the  staff  of  several  New  York  newspapers 
from  1885  to  1892  From  1892  to  1894  he  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  of  which  he  became  secretary  in  1894. 
He  held  this  position  until  1903,  serving  on 
commiiiees  that  drafted  the  municipal  home- 
rule  section  of  the  State  constitution  in  1894 
and  the  State  Civil  Service  Law  in  1899.  In 
1902  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  also  of  the  commission 
to  revise  the  city  charter  in  1908.  In  1903-06 
he  read  law  with  Edward  M.  Shepard.  In 
1906-09  he  was  president  of  the  City  Club  of 
N'ew  York;  in  1910-13  he  was  president  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  and  in  1914-16  president 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  (fusion  ticket),  and 
was  active  in  obtaining  municipal  markets  for 
New  York  Gty.    In  1902  he  drafted  the  dvil 


ficrvioc  rules  now  in  iorcc  in  New  Yoric  City; 
was  a  metnber  of  the  conuniaiion  *ppoiiued  t^ 
the  governor  to  revise  the  New  York  City  char^ 
ter  (1906)  ;  chairman  of  the  transit  covmittee 
of  the  New  York  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 

Srtionment,  which,  with  tbe  Ptiblic  Service 
minission,  developed  New  York's  new  $300,- 
DOOyOOO  subway  system,  and  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  city  plan  1914-'16.  ^n  national  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat  In  1913  Paris  gave  him  th« 
medal  of  the  Socifti  des  Architects  Di^lomei 
par  le  (jouvermnent  Fran^ais  for  services  to 
city  plannitig  and  architecture  in  the  United 
States.  In  1915  he  received  the  medal  of  the 
Architectural  League  in  New  York.  Hobart 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  J914.  He  is 
chairman  of  board  of  trustees  of  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  a  trustee  of  the  Tusk- 
egec  (Alabama)  Institute  and  of  Jeanes  Fund 
for  Negro  Education ;  vice-president  Hampton 
Association  National  Municipal  League,  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. In  1914  he  was  Dodge  lecturer  at  Yale. 
The  lectures  were  published  under  the  title  a( 
^Municipal  Citiienship*  (New  York  1915). 

MACAO,  mi-kov/  or  ma-ka'O;  China,  » 
Portuguese  settlement  and  seaport  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  40 
miles  west  of  Hongkong.  It  occupies  a  high 
peninsula,  formerly  the  island  of  Macao,  but 
now  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  north  ot  the 
town  with  the  island  of  Hiang-shan,  and,  with 
the  small  islands  of  Taipa  and  Caloane,  forms 
a  province.  The  settlement  is  about  eight  miles 
in  circuit,  and  its  limits  landward  are  defined 
by  a  barrier  wall  stretching  across  the  isthmus, 
where  a  guard  of  Chinese  troops  is  stationed  to 

f  re  vent  foreipiers  from  trespassing  on  the 
nner  Land.  The  town  occupies  a  slope  grad- 
ually descending  to  the  sea,  backed  by  a  ran^e 
of  lofty  hills,  and  having  an  extensive  plain 
stretching  east.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  with 
water,  and  is  open  to  the  sea.4ireczes  on  every 
side.  The  houses  occupied  by  the  foreign  popu- 
lation are  large,  roomy  and  open,  and  the  shops 
are  numerous.  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  one  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  the  other 
by  non-Chinese,  each  with  its  own  adminis- 
trator. The  quay  or  'Fraya  Grande*  is  com- 
modious, forms  a  pleasant  drive  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  battery.  The  harbor  is  formed  be- 
tween the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands 
and  the  large  island  of  Tweo-lien-shan,  to  the 
west.  Macao  is  considered  the  healthiest  resi- 
dence in  southeast  Asia  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  74°.  Near  it,  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  is  the  grotto  in  which  the  poet  Camoens 
IS  said  to  have  finished  the  *LuEiaa,'  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  tea,  cassia  and  cassia  oil,  anise 
and  aiuse  oil  and  m>ium.  The  commerce 
(mainly  in  the  hands  oi  the  Chinese),  which  is 
diiefl]^  carried  on  with  Hongkong,  (^nion, 
Batavia  and  Goa,  has  greatly  declined  since  the 
opening  of  the  rival  free  ports,  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  colonial  revenue  is  drawn 
from  a  tax  on  the  gambling  tables  for  which 
Macao  is  rtotorious.  In  1913,  4,110  merchant 
steamers  entered,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
1,006,814  tons,  and  13,389  junks,  totaling  303,764 
tons.  The  Portuguese  first  obtained  permission 
to  form  a  settlement  and  to  trade  ai  Macao  in 
1557.  From  1563  they  were  required  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Chinese  government,  and 
their  trading  privileges  were  much  restricted 
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till  1844,  when  they  were  allowed  to  carry  on 
coiUmerce  with  the  live  ports  then  open  to  for- 
eigners. Macao  was  then  declared  a  free  port, 
but  the  Chinese  continued  to  ignore  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  the  Portuguese  until  1887,  when 
a  treaty  was  concluded.  Macao  from  its  con- 
venient situation  was  the  place  of  retreat  for 
European  merchants  and  missionaries  when 
threatened  by  uprisings  of  race  or  religious 
feelings  in  China.  Robert  Morrison,  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  in  China,  was  buried, 
here.    Pop.  about  74,866  (2,171  Portuguese). 

UACAPA,  ma-l^-pa,  Brazil,  town  on  the 
delta  of  the  Ainazon,  110  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  It  has  a  line  harbor  widi  forti- 
fications.  The  exports  are  chiefly  timber  and 
fine  woods  for  the  furniture  trade.    Pop.  4,000. 

MACAQUE,  ma-kik',  one  of  the  small, 
short-tailed  Asiatic  monkeys  of  the  genus  Maea- 
cut  and  family  Cercopithecida,  wnich  are  to 
docile,  intelligent  and  interesting  as  a  rule  that 
they  arc  common  in  meoageries  and  frequently 
kept  as  pels;  their  gentleness  and  playfulness 
disappears  as  they  grow  old,  however,  and  they 
are  then  likely  to  become  morose  and  savage. 
'  They  go  about  in  troops,  keeping  by  themselves, 
and  differing  from  other  munkeys  in  most  of 
their  actions  and  cries.  Some  of  the  best  known 
are  the  quaintly  crested  capuchin  or  bonnet- 
monkey  (M.  simcui),  excessively  common  and 
pestiferous  in  soudiern  India;  the  entellus 
monkey  (q.v.)  of  northern  India ;  the  large  pig- 
tailed  (JM.  leoninus)  o£  Japan,  whose  likeness 
is  seen  in  numberless  Japanese  diawing;3  and 
carvings.  Ranging  over  so  wide  a  variety  of 
countries  their  habits  and  food  differ  greatly. 
Besides  the  fruit,  juiqy  leaves  and  injects  eaten 
by  most  monkeys  they  devour  sm^l  reptilep, 
young  birds,  frogs  and  crabs,  the  last-named 
forming  the  principal  diet  of  a  Malayan  species 
(M.  cynomolgus).  One  species  is  isolated  in 
tne  mountains  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,  whence 
they  were  long  ago  carried,  no  doubt,  to  the 
island  of  Gibraltar,  where  they  are  known  to 
the  English  of  the  garrison  as  "Barbary  apes" 
(_M.  inttus),  and  the  small  band  upon  the  Rock 
are  carefully  protected  from  harm. 

MACARONI  (Ital.  tnaccherom},  a  pecu- 
liar paste  or  dough  prepared  from  wlieai  flour 
and  manufactured  into  tubes  or  ribbons.  It  is 
an  Italian  invention,  and,  though  made  by  a 
simple  process,  has  never  been  produced  with 
so  jgreat  success  in  any  other  country.  The 
grain  grown  in  the  more  southern  couiitries  of 
Europe  is  said  ,to  possess  a  greater  amount  of 
gluten,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  this 
manufacture.  The  wheat,  after  being  washed, 
is  freed  from  the  husks  and  ground  in  water 
milts,  when  hot  water  is  added  till  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  stiff  dough.  Five  different  quali- 
ties of  flour  are  obtained  by  an  equal  number 
of  siftings,  the  last  giving  flie  finest  and  most 
delicate  that  can  be  made.  To  reduce  the  dough 
to  tubes  or  ribbons  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast 
iron  vessel  is  used,  having  the  bottom  perfor- 
ated with  holes  or  slits.  Wh«i  this  is  filled 
with  the  paste  a  heavy  iron  plate  is  driven  in  by 
a  powerful  press,  which  forces  the  paste 
through  the  holes  and  gives  it  the  shape  of  the 
perforations,  the  wcwkman  cutting  off  the  pieces 
of  the  desired  length  as  ihey  come  through. 
Ehiring  this  process  it  is  partially  baked  by  a  fire 
made  under  the  cylinder.     Sometimes  the  flat 


pietres  are  formed  into  tubes  by  uniting  the 
ed^es  before  they  are  tborondily  dry.  After 
being  hung  up  for  a  few  days  they  are  ready  for 

use.  The  largest  tubes  are  called  ntaccheront, 
the  smaller  vennicelti  and  the  smallest  fedelirti. 
Macaroni  is  prepared  for  the  table  by  boiling 
and  baking  with  grated  cheese,  and  is  in  common 
with  vermicelli  and  the  other  varieties  much 
used  in  the  preparation  of  soups.  Since  about 
1880  the  use  of  macaroni  in  the  United  States 
has  largely  increased,  and  where  it  was  once 
only  consumed  by  Italians  in  this  country,  it  is 
now  eaten  by  all  classes.  Numerous  macaroni 
factories  have  been  established  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  The  United  Stales  imports  an- 
nually from  Italy  over  500,000  boxes  of  maca- 

MACAROHIC  VERSE,  a  kind  of  fa- 
cetious poetry  in  which  foreign  words  are  dis- 
torted and  jumbled  together;  so  called  by  Teo- 
filo  Folengo,  a  Mantuan  monk  of  noble  family, 
who  published  a  book  entitled  'Liber  Maca- 
ronicorum,'  a  poetical  rhapsody,  made  up  of 
words  of  different  languages.  His  principal 
poem  was  called  macaronic,  because  it  was 
mixed  up  of  Latin  and  Italian,  as  macaroni  is 
mixed '  up  with  cheese.  Consult  Morgan, 
'Macaronic  Poetry.' 

MmcARTHUR,  Arthur,  American  soldier : 
b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  2  June  1845 ;  d.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  5  Sept.  1912.  Having  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  volunteer  service  in  Wueonsin 
he  served  through  the  Gvil  War  period,  being 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet-colonel 
in  May  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battles  of  Perryvillc,  Ky.,  Stone 
River,  Tenn.,  Mission  Ridge  and  Danridge,  Gia., 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  Atlantic  eampaign. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service 
in  June  1865  and  entered  the  regular  army  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  17th  United  States 
Infantry  the  following  year.  In  the  Spani^- 
Amcrican  War  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  the  Phil- 
ippine expeditionary  forces.  He  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  2  Jan. 
1900 ;  commanded  the  Military  Division  of 
die  Philippines,  major-general  U.  S.  A.,  1901, 
and  lieutenant-general,  15  Sept.  1906.  He  re- 
turned in  1901,  and  in  1902  commanded  the 
Eastern  department,  1902-03  the  Lakes,  1903-04 
of  California, , and  1904-07  the  Pacific  division. 
He  was  retired  by  operation  of  law  2  June  1909. 

MacARTHUR,  Duncan,  American  pio- 
neer: b,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  14  June  1772; 
d.  Ohio,  1839.  His  family  removed  in  1780  to 
the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
18  years  of  age  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  wilderness,  and  participated  as  a  ranger  or 
Scout  in  the  warfare  with  the  Indians  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  until  the  victory  of  General 
Wayne  in  1794  gave  peace  to  the  Western  coun- 
try. About  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  he  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  surveyor,  and  in 
1805  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature, 
and  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  terri- 
torial militia.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  received 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
army,  and  succeeded  General  Harrison  in  1814 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  West.  After 
the  peace,  as  a  joint  commissioner  with  General 
Cass,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  Indians 
of  Ohio  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  diat  SUte, 
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which  was  ratified  in  19)8.  He  served  again  it) 
the  Ohio  legislature  1815-21,  and  in  1823-25  was 
a  representarive  in  Congress  from  that  State. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio. 

HacAKTHUR,  Robert  Stout.  American 
Baptist  clernman:  b.  Dalesville,  Quebec,  i\ 
July  IStl.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  N-  Y.,  in  1867,  an4  from  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1870, 
and  from  May  1870  to  September  1911  was. 
pastor  of  'Calvary  Baptist  Cnurch,  New  York, 
when  he  resided]  having  been  elected  presideiit 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  'He  went  to 
Russia  to  secure  from  the  Tsar's  government 
permission  to  buy  land  on  which  to  erect  a 
Baptist  Bible  College.  He  later  went  to_  Burma 
as  president  of  the  Alliance  to  assist  in  cele^ 
brating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Adoniram, 
Judsott's  mission  work  in  Burma.  He  was  for 
a  lone  period  connected  editorally  with  the 
Christum  Inquirer  and  Baptist  Review,  and  has, 
lectured  on  foreign  travel.  His  publications  in- 
clude "Calvary  Pulpit'  ;  'Current  questions  for 
Thinking  Men'  ;  'Lectures  on  the  Land  and  the. 
Book';  'Around  the  World';  Old  Testament 
Difficulties';  "Advent  and  Other  Sermons'; 
'Royal  Messages  of  Cheer  and  Comfort' ;' 'The 
Christie  Reign' ;  'The  Old  Book  and  the  Old 
Faith';  "Divine  Balustrades';  "The  Celestial 
Lamp' ;  'The  Question  of  the  Centuries,'  and 
'Quick  Truths  and  Quaint  Texts.' 

MACASSAR,  Celebes,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  island  of  Celebes 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula 
near  the  aoDthern  end  of  Macassar  Strait  Mp- 
amling  Celebes  from  Borneo,  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Dutch  government  of  Celebes.  Ma- 
cassar consists  of  the  Dutch  town  and  port, 
Vlaardingen,  where  the  governor  of  Celebes 
resides,  and  the  Malay  town,  which  lies  inland. 
The  Portuguese  claim  to  have  visited  Macassar 
in  1512;  bat  there  was  no  permanent  Portnguese 
settlement  until  the  17th  century  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  also  appeared  on  the  scene.  In 
1660-68  the  Dutch,  after  decisive  victories  on 
land  and  sea,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Latins 
from  Celebes  and  establishmg  themselves.  All 
attempts  of  the  English  to  supplant  the  Dutch 
were  im successful  and  the  Dutch  have  been 
masters  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  period  of  British  occu- 
pation in  the  early  19th  centtiry.  The  import- 
ant buildings  are  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Celebes ;  the  new  museum  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  objects  illustra- 
tive of  the  native  arts  and  industries,  arms, 
armor,  costumes,  choice  fabrics  and  jewelry; 
and  Fort  Rotterdam,  a  relic  of  the  time  of  For- 
tugnese  supremacy  and  its  capture  by  the  Dutch. 
"Aside  from  the  military  forces  quartered  in 
Fort  Rotterdam,"  writes  A.  S.  Walcott,  "Ma- 
cassar has  a  population  of  about  27,000,  includ- 
ing about  1,000  Europeans  and  5,000  Chinese ; 
bat  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  out- 
lying kampongs  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
city  proper,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
figures  have  not  keen  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
houses  of  the  kampongs  vary  in  many  details 
from  those  to  which  we  have  Tiecome  accus- 
tomed in  Java.  They  are  generally  raised  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  ground  on  poles,  and  have 
gabled  roofs,  shuttered  windows  and  consider- 
able ornamentation  in  the  way  of  carved  wood- 


work. The  wbDs  are  6f  Mating  or  of  ne&tly 
plaited  bamboo,  the  n>ofs  of  nipa,  or  palm-leaf 
thatch.  The  people  of  this  southern  end  of 
Celebes  are  nearly  all  either  Macassarese,  or 
Bugis.  TTiey  resemble  the  Javanese  in  face 
and  figure,  hut  are  more  sturdily  built  and  arb 
decidedly  less  polite  and  pleasing  in  bearing 
andmanners.  The  Bugis  are  the  seamen  ■  of 
the  Archipelago,  the  greatest  navigators  and 
die  most  enterprising  traders  to-day  and  in 
times  gone  by  the  greatest  pirates  as  well.  AH 
the  people  of  the  coast  districts  of  southern 
Celebes  arc  in  religious  proclivities  Mohametan- 
Animists  —  Mohametans  in  their  profession  of 
faith,  Animists  and  fetish -worshippers  in  their 
practices."  Macassar  trades  in  coiTee,  rice, 
copra,  trepang,  spices,  gum,  rubber,  pearls, 
mother-of-pearl,  cocoa  oil,  maize,  sandal  wood 
and  valuable  tinrfier.  Pop.  about  27,000.  Con- 
sult Gervaise,  N,,  "Description  historique  da 
royaume  de  .Uica^v'  (RatishcA  1700} ;  Wal- 
cott,  Artliui  S.,  'Java  and  her  Neighbors' 
(New  York  1914). 

'  MACASSAR  OIL,  the  trade  name  for  an 
unguent  that  made  its  appearance  in  England 
early  in  the  19th  century,  manufactured  by  one 
Rowland.  It  took  its  name  from  the  district 
of  Macassar,  where  it  was  first  prodnced,  be- 
ing pressed  ftwm  the  fruit,  or  seed,  of  the 
Sehleichera  trijuga,  the  East  Indian  kusum 
tree.  This  fixed  vegetable  oil  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  cookJPg,  iUumlnathig  and  for  me- 
dicinal purposes.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a 
pttnade  made  of  almond,  olive  or  peanut  oU, 
to  which  other  substances  are  added  to  give 
color  and  perfume.  The  original  Macassar  oil 
became  ao  well  known  that  Byron  apoke  of  it 
as  'Thine  incomparable  oil.  Macassar,'  and 
Lewis  Carroll  alludes  to  it  in  the  Song  of  the 
Man  sitting  on  the  Gate  in  'Alice  Thiourii  the 
Looking-glaas.'  So  general  was  its  use  thai  in 
England  a  covering  was  specially  made  to  throw 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  or  sofa  as  a  protection 
from  ifae  grease  in  the  hair ;  and  to  these  cov- 
erings the  name  Anti- macassar  was  given. 
Anti-macasaars  were  at  first  made  of  white 
cotton  in  crodiet-woik.  Th^  were  stiff,  hard 
and  uncomfortable;  but  in  the  third  qnarter  of 
the  19th  century  they  were  simpler  and  were 
more  artistically  worked  in  colored  wools  or 
crewels,  or  colored  silks  in  pretty  patterns.  The 
Lady's  Neviipaptr  (1852)  describes  anti-macas- 
sar materials  as  "crochet  cotton.*  "pink  and 
drab  crochet  twine,'  etc.  All  the  Year  Rovni 
(1879)  "the  anti-macassar  on  the  arm  chair»; 
and  Miss  Braddon's  "Vixen'  (1879)  "To  sit 
alone  by  the  fireside  and  work  and-macassais 
in  crewel*  shows  that  the  word  was  still  fa- 
miliar in  England  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  In  the  United  States  the  word  'tidy* 
was  used  to  describe  the  ardcle. 

~MACAULAY,  nia-ka'li,  Catharine  Saw- 
bridge,  English  historian :  b  Wye,  Kent,  2 
April  1731 ;  d.  Binfield,  Berkshire.  22  Jtmc  1791. 
In  1760  she  was  married  to  George  Macanlay, 
a  London  physician.  She  was  an  ardent  Re- 
publican and  a  great  admirer  of  Washington, 
with  whom  she  corresponded,  and  whom  she 
visited  in  1785  She  published  a  "History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I  to  the 
Revolution'  (8  vols.,  1763-71),  once  very  popu- 
lar and  eulogized  by  Pitt  in  the  Houje  of  Coin-, 
mons,  but  now  neglected. 
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Edinburgh.  22  May  18P ;  d.  there.  20  June  1902. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  af  Edin* 
burgh  and  for  35  years  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Sociew  as  ediior-in -chief. 
In  1851-57  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  JUttrary 
GatttU  and  in  1858  became  editor  of  the  Lnf 
we.  Hour  Sunday  at  Home.  The  Boy"!  Own 
Paper  and  The  GwPt  Own  Paper  were  founded 
by  him.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
among  his  published  works  the  following  ma^ 
be  mentioned:     'Across  the  Ferry;  First  Im- 


pressions of  America  and  its  People'  (1871): 
'Memory  Hdps  in  British  History*  (1873). 
|AH  True:    Records   of   Adventure'    (1879); 


'Luther  Anecdotes'  (1883);  'Gordon  Anec- 
dotes' (1885)  :  'Livingstone  Anecdotes'  (1886)  ; 
'Wonderful  Stories  of  Daring,  Peril  and  Ad- 
venture' (1887) ;  and  'Victoria,  Her  Life  and 
Reign'   (1867). 

HACAULAY,  Sn  Jamea  Bachsnui,  Ca- 
nadian jurist:  b.  Niagara,  Ontario,  3  Dec  1793; 
d.  Torontoi  26  Nov.  1859.  He  was  an  eosign 
in  the  British  army  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  subsequently  studying  law  was  admitted  to. 
the  bar  in  1822.  In  1829  he  was  appoiuied  a 
judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  1849  to  1S56 
he  was  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  just  prior  to  his  death  became  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal.  He  was 
knitted  in  1859. 

MACAULAY,  Thomaa  BablttKlon,  Ens- 
Itsh  eiiayist,  historian  and  statesman :  b.  RotE- 
ley  Temple,  Letcesterthire,  25  Oct.  1800;  d 
Holly  Lodge,  Kensington,  28  Dee.  1859. 

Macaulay  was  the  ion  of  Zachaiy  Macau- 
lay,  a  Scotchman  of  remarkable  character,  who 
achieved  distinction  by  his  tife-tong  advocacy 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  by  his  efficiency, 
ax  a  young  man,  in  the  governorship  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  colony  of  African  frecdmen.  The 
family  removed  to  Clapham,  then  a  suburb  of 
London,  where  much  of  Macaulay'i  youth  was 
spent.  Hannah  More  was  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
md  she  encouraged  the  lad  as 


and  his  memory  was  something  startling.  He 
attended  school  near  Cambridge  under  a  Mr. 
Preston;  his  range  of  reading,  particularly  in 
poetry  and  fiction,  was  immense,  but  his  taste 
tor  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences  steadily 
declined.  In  October  1818  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  citadri  of  madie- 
matics  his  aversion  for  this  study  became  pro- 
nounced. Twice  he  gained  the  Qiancelfoi^s 
medal  for  poetry,  and  he  displayed  classical 
attainments,  but  was  *gul^hed*  in  mathematics. 
However,  after  a  third  trial,  he  won  a  Fellow- 
ship in  1824.  His  mental  trainins  was.  thus 
one-sided;  and  a  certain  latl:  of  imilosophical 
grasp  and  a  dislike  of  facing  abstruse  _  intel- 
lectual problems  became  thus  characteristic. 

The  association  with  his  college  mates, 
rather  than  his  studies,  left  the  deepest  impres- 
sion upon  Macaulay.  His  great  friend  was 
Charles  Austin,  whose  influence  converted  the 
young  ToiY  into  an  uncompromising  Whig.  He 
shone  in  the  Union  Debating  Society,  develop- 
ing powers  that  afterward  became  conspicuous 
in  the*  House  of  Commons.  Politics  he  had 
heard  discussed  from  early  childhood  in  the  , 
circles  which  gathered  round  his  father's  table. 


and  along  with  lieeraturc  politics  was  hi*  abid- 
ing passion.  At  collesc  he  had  competed  for  a 
prize  in  history  on  the  subject  which  he  de- 
veloped fuller  in  later  years:  "The  Conduct 
and  Character  of  William  III.* 

Before  leaving  the  university  he  began 
writing  for  publication  in  Knighfs  Quarterly 
Magatine  (1823).  Two  lyrics^  'ivry*  and 
'Naseby'  still  live;  but  the  most  important  con-  i 

tribulion  was   the  ingenious   'Conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton, touching  the  great  Civil  War.'     It  seems  I 
likely  enough  that  the  freshness  and  delicacy 
revealed  in  this  early  work  became  injured  by  I 


Ae   author's   entrance   into   the „.._.     

of  political  strife.  On  the  other  hwid,  it  may 
be  maintained  that  Macaulay^'s  gifts  were  pre- 
eminently those  of  the  man  in  public  life,  and 
to  him  literature,  always  a  delight,  was  never- 
theless really  but  an  avocation. 

Macaulay's  father  unexpectedly  became  fhian- 
dally  involved.  Full  of  courage,  the  son  began 
tutoring  while  still  at  Cambridge  and  cheer- 
fully assisted  in  supporting  his  sisters.  Ulti- 
mately, together  with  his  brother,  he  paid  off 
all  his  father's  obligations. 

Macaulay  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826  and 
joined  the  Northern  circuit;  but  soon  gave  up 
the  law  for  politics.  Interestingly  enough,  his 
entrance  into  politics  came  by  way  of  literature. 
In  August  1825  appeared  the  essay  on  'Mil- 
ton,' the  first  of  the  series  that  Macauby  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whidi,  for 
the  next  20  years,  made  both  him  and  the  Rt' 
vitw  famous.  Jeitrey,  the  editor,  expressed  his 
frank  wonder  as  to  wfaere  Macaulay  'picked 
up  that  style.'  Upon  Jeffrey's  resignation  Ma- 
caulay  was  offered  the  editorship,  but  he  was 
not  wilting  to  leave  London.  Papers  on  'Machi- 
avelli'  (1827).  'Dryden,'  'History'  and  'Hal- 
lam's  Constitutional  History'  (1828),  followed, 
and  soon  after  controversial  articles  on  James 
Mill,  Sadler  and  Southey,  which  revealed  the 
declared  Whig.  Their  reputation  introduced 
him  into  both  social  and  political  life.  He  was 
made  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  in  1828  and 
in  1830,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  been  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  attack  on  Mill,  offered 
Macaulay  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Calne  in 
Wiltshire  which  he  held  until  in  1832  he  was 
elected  for  Leeds. 

His  time  of  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons  was  propitious.  It  was  just  before 
the  death  of  George  IV  and  the  accession  of 
William  IV,  and  consequently  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  for  the  reforms  of  1832.  Macaulay  was 
30  years  of  age,  was  widely  read  in  histoiy  and 
literature  and  was  a  ready  and  0uent  speaker 
aflame  with  interest  in  public  questions.  In 
1824  he  had  made  a  notable  speech  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society;  later,  in  the 
discussion  for  Catholic  emacipation.  he 
headed  a  coachload  of  M.A.'s  from  London  to 
Cambridge,  arriving  in  time  to  vote  down  a  pe- 
tition in  the  university  senate  against  the  acL 
He  now  threw  himself  ardently  mlo  the  stni^ 
gte  for  reform  and  took  an  honorable  part  in 
the  fight  from  begininning  to  end.  His  Parlia- 
mentary success  was  immediate.  "Whenever 
he  rose  to  speak,*  Mr.  Gladstone  testified,  'it 
was  a  summons  like  a  trumpet-call  to  fill  thc 
benches."  His  earliest  effort  was  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  civil  (Usabilities  of  the  Tews,  which 
he  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  subitct  in  the 
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Edinburgk  RevUw  (January  1B31).  On  tW 
emancipation  of  slares  in  the  cidonies  iie 
never  wavered,  Imt  stood  unflinchingly  true  to 
his  father's  principles.  He  ofFcred  to  resifCB  faia 
position  with  the  Btinistry  nthti  than  yield  his 
views  on  this  subject ;  but  the  question  was 
satis  factor!^  settled  and  his  resignatian  not  ac* 
cepted. 

Meanwhile  he  found  tiaae  to  write.  The  e»* 
says  on  'Byron,  'Johnson'  and  'Hampden'  ap- 
peared in  1831 ;  'Burleigh'  and  'Mirabeau,^ 
in  1832:  'War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain'  and 
■Horace  Walpole,'  in  l&U,  and  the  first  csaay 
on  'Chathain,'  January  1834. 

His  appointment  in  1832  aa  a  conunissioner 
of  the  B<Mird  of  Control  was  followed  by  ab- 
sorption  in  East  Indian  afiaira,  and  in  1833, 
when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Comptaty 
was  renewed,  he  was  offered  a  poaition  on  the 
East  Indian  Council  with  a  salary  of  £1(^000 
per  annum  for  five  years.  His  bnlliant  career 
in  Parliament  was  seemin^y  permanently  an 
dangered ;  but  Idacaulay  did  not  hesitate.  He 
estimated  that  he  could  save  half  his  salary 
and  in  five  years  have  a  competence.  He 
needed  money  on  account  of  his  father's  pav< 
erty,  for  the  sake  of  hii  two  sister^  as  well  as 
for  his  own  career;  and  he  accntcd,  goine  out 
in  1S34  and  returning  in  1838.  The  geaiua  for 
govemment  which  the  father  had  diaphved  at 
Sierre  Letme,  the  son  now  manifested  at  Cal- 
cutta. His  important  pennanent  refonos  were 
the  creation  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the 
Code  for  Criminal  Procedure,  achieved  in  the 
face  of  bitter  local  opposition,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  a  soimd  educational  system. 

Uacaulay's  family  ties  were  very  strong 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  love  affair  in  his 
Ufe.  A  sister,  Jane,  had  died  in  1830,  and  his 
mother  in  1831.  One  of  his  favorite  sisters, 
Margaret,  vras  married  in  1832,  an  occurrence 
which  he  accepted  as  a  sonrce  of  personal  dis- 
tress. The  other,  Hannah,  accompanied  him 
to  India,  and  there  she  met  and  was  Portly 
married  to  Charles  Trevctyan,  an  officer  in  the 
government  service.  Macauby  was  much 
pleased  with  the  match,  and  the  two  households 
lived  together  under  the  same  roof.  Ever  af- 
terward, as  the  young  Trevelyans,  his  nieces 
and  nephews,  grew  up,  thn^  became  a  very  real 
part  of  Macaulay's  life.  His  love  for  children, 
and  particularly  for  these,  was  a  matlccd  trait, 
and  one  of  them  afterward  filially  vrote  hia 
uncle's  biDgTaphy\.  Meanwhile  his  sister  Mar- 
garet bad  c&ed  in  England,  and  likewise  bis 
father  died  while  Macaulay  and  the  Trevetyans 
were  on  their  homeward  voyage.  These  deaths 
affected  him  deeply,  and  Ae  home-coming  was' 


immense  amotmt  of  reading,  partienlarly  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  to  which  he  returned 
with  increasing  delight  He  also  read  widely 
in  Italian  and  French,  and  did  aome  German 
on  the  return  voyage.  His  love  for  the  great 
poets,  dramatists,  orators  and  historians  af- 
fected bis  cuhure,  his  style  utd  bis  ideals.  The 
lists  of  his  reading  from  now  to  the  end  of  bts 
life  became  a  part  of  his  biogiaphy  and  wcmld 


'  spouting,  became  an  accustomed 
sight  Thenceforward  he  determined  that  he' 
vanld  write  a  history. in  emulation  of  Thw?- 


Upon  his  return  to  England. he  left  for  « 
tour  in  Italy,  revelling  in  its  beauties  and  as- 
sociations with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first  visit 
and  the  eye  of  an  historian  and  student  of 
Latin  and  Italian  literatures.  The  literary 
fruits  were  the  'Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.' 

Returned  home,  he  sincerely  hoped  to  begin 
his  'History  of  En^and.'  which  he  had  planned 
to  write  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  - 
death  of  George  III.  Had  he  begun  it  then, 
with  20  years  of  life  to  devote  to  it,  he  mi^ 
,  easily  have  left  10  or  more  volumes  -covent^ 
the  century  instead  of  die  first  five  extotding 
lhrotu4i  but  15  years  —  a  brilliant  fragment. 
But  he  was  again  dragged  into  politics  and 
Macvey  Napier,  editor  of  the  Edinburgk  Re- 
view,  made  heavy  draughts  upon  his  time. 

In  India  he  had  contributed  hot  two  essays 
to  the  Rtview,  that  on  '  UatAiniosh's  Hietory* 
aitd  the  very  long  one  on  'BacMi.'  However, 
his  experience  furnished  him  the  material  for 
the  brilliant  narratives  on  'Qive'  (1840)  and 
>WarreD  Hastings'  0841).  Besides  these  in 
the  six  years  after  his  return  he  conaibtMed 
<Sir  William  Temple'  (1838)— written  in  an 
entarriy  fresh  spirit:  ^Gladstone  on  Church 
and  State'  (1839)  ;  <Von  Banta^S  History  of 
the  Popes'  (1840);  die  'Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Rcstoraeon'  and  'Lord  Halfawd'  (1841); 
'Frederick  the  Great'  (1842)  ;  'Mme  d'Arblay' 
and  'Addison'  (1843);  'Harare' and tlie second 
essay  on  the  'Eari  of  Chatham'  (1S44).  This, 
perhaps  his  noblest  essay,  proved  to  be  his  last 
He  was  forced  to  give  up  writing  in  ocder  to 
find  time  for  his  'nistor^.'  His  cwnptaisanoe 
in  continuing  to  write  for  the  Review  had  un- 
doubtedly worked  to  his  dctrimoit  But  the 
enfraoce  into  pohtios  was  only  in  part  dne  to 
the  exigendca  of  hia  frioids;  for  public  life 
exercised  a  subtle  fascination  over  him. 

In  1839  he  was  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Edinburgh  and  was  made  Secretary 
at  War  with  a  seat  in  the  Cati^et.  Fortunately 
the  ministry  soon  expired,  and  hit  freedom 
from  official  duties  ^ve  him  some  leisure.  He 
retained,  however,  his  seat  for  Edinburgli.  and 
his  most  important  work  was  the  Copy  light 
Bill,  which,  after  many  radical  suggestions, 
passed  in  almost  the  exact  terms  in  which  he 
advocated  it. 

In  1842  the  'Lays'  appeared  and  achieved  a 

freat  success  despite  the  natural  fears  of 
riends.  'Christopher  North*  of  Blackwood's, 
who  had  attacked  Macaulay  on  account  of  the 
Sootbey  reviews,  made  up  —  on  poetry  they 
could  agree.  In  1843  the  'Essays'  were  col- 
lected and  published.  There  had  been  a  con- 
stnntljr  growing  demand  for  them  in  a  per^ 
maneni  fortn,  which  thmr  author  at  first  resisted 
They  had  been  written  at  odd  moments  of 
IciBBM,  and  he  regarded  them  as  ephemera^ 
blrt  copies  were  being  introduced  from  Amer* 
ica,  and  Macaulay  bad  to  consent.  The  sale 
proved  dieiT  popularity  to  be  a  pertnancnt  one. 
Uacaulagr's  Essays  still  are  nnapproached  of 
tfaeir  kind,  as  condensed  booklets  of  knowlec^fe. 
Ab  Boalysis  of  their  contents  shows  how  their 
author's  mind  was  revolving  constantly  upon 
a  definite  period  of  English  history  —  the  Revo- 
lution  ana  the  consequent  development  under 
constitudooal  goironunent,  the  subject  he  act 
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for  himself  in  writii«  hU  *  History'— amd  these 
are  uniformly  among  his  best.  Those  on  for- 
eign subjects  and  the  controversial  ones  are 
less  satisfying. 

The  'History'  had  been  delayed  year  after 
year  for  lack  of  leisure  to  begin  actual  work. 
At  length  the  first  two  volumes  apfieared  in 
1849.  They  comprised  the  reign  of  James  II 
and  the  Revolution,  but  reproduced  the  setting 
as  a  whole  and  included  details  at  once  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic   sncb  as  could  only 
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C  than  his  earlier  treatment  of  the 


wished  to  be  read  and  to  be  understood ;  he 
sought  to  give  a  series  of  brilliant  mental  pic- 
tures; and  he  achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do. 
He  is  weakest,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  ethical 
interpretation,  in  searching  out  the  causes  and 
setting  forth  the  nexus  of  events;  his  narrative 
is  brilliant  and  effective,  but  it  has  the  supreme 
fault  in  a  history  of  being  entirely  lacking  in 
detachment  of  view.  In  opinions  he  rCT)re-; 
sented  the  great  middle  class  and  the  world  of 
Whiggisin  and  its  mode  of  thinking;  in  many 
tilings,  Phihstine;  in  some  things,  even  vulgar; 
where  mysticism  and  all  esolenc  systems  of 
fhUosopby  and  kindred  schools  of  poetry  were 
accounted  as  fooH^ness. 

The  popularity  of  the  'History'  was  some- 
thing enormous,  sunjassing  even  that  of  By- 
ron's poems  and  of  Scott's  and  Dickens'  novels. 
In  1849,  in  consequence  of  this  succras,  Macaulay 
was  made  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  been 
appointed  trustee  of  the  Brinsh  Museum  in 
1847.  He  declined  a  professorship  of  history 
at  Cambridge,  and  steadily  refused  positiotis 
under  the  government  wludi  would  take  up  his 
time. 

He  had  represented  Edinburgh  in  Parliament 
for  eight  years^  when  in  1847,  on  account  of  his 
characteristic  independence  in  voting  for  the 
Maynooth  grant  —  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Catholic  university  in  Ireland  —  he  offended 
many  Edinburgh  electors,  and  was  not  returned 
at  the  polls.  He  accepted  his  defeat  with  relief. 
and  turned  the  more  eagerly  to  the  'History.' 
In  1852,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  and 
with  a  steady  refusal  to  give  pledges,  he  was 
returned  voluntarily  by  the  electors  of  _  Edin- 
burgh to  his  former  seat.  Under  such  circum- 
stances he  felt  he  could  not  refuse  electicm ; 
but  the  duties  it  involved  aided  in  sapping  his 
strengdi,  and  that  year  he  had  a  spell  of  iHness 
from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 

In  18S3  his  speeches  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished. In  18SS  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
his  'History'  appeared.  Macaulay  feared  for 
dleir  success  after  the  splendid  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  former  two ;  but  the  new  subject 
was  the  life  and  career  of  William  of  Orange, 
his  favorite  hero,  he  had  worked  hard  to  sustain 
himself  and  26,500  copies  were  sold  in  10 
weeks.  In  1856  he  withdrew  from  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  in  I8S7  he  was  made  a  peer, 
and  chose  ibe  title,  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley, 
from  his  birthplace.  Likewise  this  year  he  was 
made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Frendi  Acad- 
emy, member  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit 
and  high  steward  of  Cambridge.  !n  1858  he 
wrote  five  short  biographies  for  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  —  Atter- 
hury.  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and  Pitt 
Ti^se  show  greater  compaatness  and  maturity 


In  1856  he  left  his  bachelor  quarters  in  town, 
at  The  Albany,  and  leased  a  pleasant  villa. 
Holly  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington.  In 
1859  his  brother-in-law,  now  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velysn,  was  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  and 
the  thought  of  the  separation  bore  heavily  upon 
him.  Fortunately  his  sister  and  the  diildren 
remained  behind  a  while  longer.  Macaulay  had 
not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  he  died  at 
Holly  Lodge,  38  December.  On  9  Jan.  1860, 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
Poets'  Comer  at  the  foot  of  Addison's  statue. 

A  fifth  volume  of  the  'History,'  concluding 
the  reign  of  William  111,  had  been  completed, 
was  e£ted  posthumoudy  by  Lady  Trevelyan 
and  appeared  in  1861.  See  Macaulav's  Essays; 
Lays  or  Ancient  Rome. 

Bibliography,^  The  official  life,  written  by 
George  (afterward  Sir  George)  Otto  Trevelyan 
(his  nephew),  appeared  in  London  in  1876,  and 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best 
biographies  in  the  English  language.  Consult 
also  Lord  Avebnry,  'Essays  and  Addresses' 
(London  1903)  j  Bagehot,  Walter.  'Literary 
Studies'  (ib,  18/9);  Canning,  'Lord  Macaulay 
and  his  History'  (ib.  1822)  ;  Hughes.  D.  A., 
'Thomas  Babrngton  Macaulay  the  Rhetorician : 
an  Examination  of  his  Structural  Devices' 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1898)  ;  Macgregor.  D,  H., 
<Lord  Macaulay'  (London  1901);  Viscount 
Morfey,  'Critical  Miscellanies'  (ib.  1877) ; 
Morrison,  J.  Cotter,  'Macaulay'  in  the  'Eng- 
Hah  Men  of  Letters'  (Jb.  1882)  ;  SpedtUng, 
'Evenings  with  a  Reviewer'  (ib.  1881), 

J.  B.  Heitneman, 
Late  Professor  of  Englith  in  the  Unnrersity  of 
the  SoHih. 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.  Macaulay  did 
not  originate  the  essay  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism.  But  Macaulay's  essays  so  far  sur- 
pass all  others  in  brilliancy,  style  and  solidity  of 
matter  that  his  name  ranlu  with  those  of  Bacon 
and  Montaigne,  each  a  master  in  bis  own  special 
field.  Macaulay's  first  published  articles,  writ- 
ten while  he  was  sliJJ  in  residence  at  Cambridge 
University,  appeared  in  Knight's  QuoriwJy 
MagoMnt  in  1823  and  1824,  and  from  that  time 
qntil  his  death  in  1859  he  wrote  two  score 
essays  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  many 
articles  for  the  'EncyclopEcdia  Britannica.'  The 
subjects  he  wrote  upon  were  many— Dante, 
Dryden,  Mill  on  Government,  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery's poems,  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  Lord 
Bacon,  Von  Ranke,  Lei|^  Hunt,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Madame  d'Artiay,  Barire,  etc,  but  by 
far  the  greater  numl>er  deal  with  poets  and  men 
of  letters  or  -political  personages  in  English 
history.  Perhaps  his  most  famous  essays  are 
those  on  Lord  (!live,  Warren  Hastings  and  Wil- 
liam Pill,  but  others  that  deal  with  men  of 
letters,  Addison,  for  instatKe,  or  Samuel  John- 
son, are  just  as  brilliant. 

Macaulay's  ess^s  are  set  off  by  all  the  arti 
of  rhetoric;  thety  are  ornamented  hy  all  the  re- 
sources of  omnivorous  reading  and  a  marvelous 
memory;  they  sparkle  with  a  youlhful  enthim- 
asm,  and  are  compact  of  sound  information. 
Id  their  own  class  they  have  no  rivals.  They 
are  books  to  be  taken  on  a  long  sea  voyage,  to 
be  put  on  the  shelf  of  a  kmely  ranchman,  to  be 
read  and  reread  by  all  who  have  any  taste  for 
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Kier&ture.  Pii^  up  the  ouy  on  Addison  and 
you  ve  delighled  with  ihe  tender  sympathy  of 
Ac  critic  who  can  >et  forth  a  good  man's  char- 
acter in  so  generous  and  beautiful  a  manner. 
Read   that  on  Croker's  edition  of    'Boswetl'i 

ioluiMnv'  and  yoa  not  only  derive  pleasure 
rom  tbcaulay's  admration  for  Johnson,  but 
yea  ^M>  g«t  a  Hvelf  idea  of  what  the  edi 


■  bioecaiwy  should  not  do.  Talte  up  any  essay 
you  ptcase  and  you  fiad  knowledge,  wit,  sym()a- 
Ihy,  admit'atioB;  you  are  delighted  to  fiina  with 
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what  ectraordinary  ease  you  acou 
don,  and  bow  your  boriion  rapidly  reaches  i.  . 
as  if  you  Miere  going  up  in  a  ballooa,  how  places 
and  tbui^  once  so  dark  become  envck^ed  in 
light  as  if  the  Stw  ware  rising,  how  great  hia- 
torital  cvaniB  seen  to  have  been  familiar  to  ycu 
ima  bmhood  and  bow  eminent  personafies,  hill^ 
etto  milMOwn,  leai»  into  your  sudden  intimacy. 
Thus  to  delight,  in  iorm,  and  exhilarate  the 
ree<fer  is  a  wonderful  feat,  and  for  nine  mea  out 
of  10  Macaulay's  essays  are- wholly  satisiac- 
tory.  Tbev  gjve  a  bu^  man  what  be  wants  to 
get  from  history  and  literature;  but  the  lOtb 
man  finds  himself  not  wholly  satisfied.  He 
feels  oppressed  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric    These 


A  nun  without  doobta,  without  oitiaphyncs, 
without  high  inxtgination,'  without  dreams,  caiw 
sot  be  one  of  the  wnrld's  ^fcatest  writers;  tMt 
Macaulay  was  a  great  Eogllsh  writer  and  occu- 
pies a  place  in  wnich  he  not  only  has  no  rival, 
but  no  competilor  who  can  be  compared  with  him. 
Cam-  £.  Egcect. 


Macauiur   is   the. 'Lifia  and)  L-ctSut9.!.'lQf.'.f 
George  Otto  Trevelyan.    It  is  lidy  alwaiys 


1  the  duel 


i  informaiion  c 


„  the  subject  thoroughly  and  n 

ing  free  access  to  all  available  mauriaL  .  The 
writer  is  a  nephew  of  Lord  Macaulay.  the  Knt 
of  Haiuah  More  Macaulay.  one  of  the  histo* 
ria&'s  favorite  sisters;  from  nts  earUest  boyhood 
he    knew    his   unde   intimately,   at>d   was  21 


Kars    old    when    MaCaula^    died    in    DeccHX 
r   1859.    Lady  Tsevelyan  beaneathcd  to  her 
the  task  of  writing  tiis  nude's  btogra^y.  a 


vance  upon  him,  rank  by  rank,  marshaled 
cording  to  the  most  brilliant  rules  of  tactics  imu 
Strategy,  troitble  his  spirit.  Not  a  single  sen- 
tence, oere  or  there,  appears  in  undress  uni- 
form. Such  prose  affords  no  room  for  subtle- 
ties. And  the  author's  dogmatism  rings  In  our 
ears  l^e  a  trumpet  in  a  room;  this  world  of 
ours  so  full  of  perplexities,  uncertainties,  ob- 
scurities, cannot  be  truly  expressed  in  opinions 
of  absolute  definiteness.  History,  literature, 
art,  are  not  mathematics;  a  column  of  figures 
adds  up  the  same  for  all;  but  William  of 
Orange,  James  the  Second,  Archbishop  Laud, 
Alexander  Pope,  Frands  Bacon,  must  seem 
different  to  different  people.  We  need,  in  liter- 
ature, in  history,  light  and  shade,  we  need  twi- 
light and  even  night ;  high  noon  all  the  time  Is 
intolerable.  It  seems  unlikely  that  all  right 
views  on  English  politics,  during  the  17lh,  iStb 
and  19th  centuries,  were  embodied  m  the  whig 
creed,  (hat  alt  the  good  in  religion  is  with  the 
Protestants  and  none  with  Roman  Catholics, 
that  a  comparative  estimate  of  national  char- 
acters summed  up  in  the  phrase  "as  the  Italian 
is  to  the  Englishman,  as  the  Hindoo  is  to  the 
Italian,  as  the  Bengal  is  to  other  Hindoos;* 
etc.,  should  not  need  explanations  and  qualifica- 
tions. And  wh^  should  a  historical  writer,  all 
the  time,  be  giving  his  personages  Rood  or  bad 
marks  for  conduct,  like  a  village  schoolmaster? 
Such  faults  certainly  exist.  Macaulay  had 
the  temperament  and  the  manner  of  an  orator. 
He  took,  or  rather  he  inherited,  a  view,  he  ac- 
cepted ii  unquestioningly  with  enthusiasm,  even 
with  passion,  he  expressed  that  view  in  as  ab- 
solute and  as  lucid  a  manner  as  possible.  He 
had  the  method  of  an  orator  whose  oration  will 
he  heard  but  once,  and  who  must  be  positive  in 
order  to  convince.  This  may  be  a  merit  in  an 
advocate  hut  it  is  a  grave  fault  in  a  writer;  and 
one  would  say  that  with  such  a  fanh  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  great  writer. 
But  this  very  fault  is  proof  of  Macaulajf's  ex- 
traordinary talents;  with  his  eloquence,  with  his 
immense  itrnd  of  information,  with  his  obvious 
hcmesty  and  his  contagious  enthusiasm,  he  is 
able  to  cover  tip  and  conceal  what  in  at>y  odier 
writer  would  be  fatal  defects. 


task  that  occupied  many  years,  the  completod 
work  appearing  in  1S76> 

The  excellence  of  the  work  was  recoeniwl 
from  the  firsL  John  Morley  and  V^Uam 
Ewart  Gladstone  ^proved  it  at  once  in  exten- 
sive reviews,  and  succeeding  ^ears  have  de- 
tracted not  at  all  from  their  judgments.  Ur, 
Morley  cmnraended  'the  skill  and  candor  "with 
which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  executed  a  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task.*  Excellent  and  abun- 
dant materials  and  extensive  knowledge  do  not 
oecessari^  ensure  the  production  of  a  great 
bic^raphy.  Nor  do  intimacy  and  strong  affec- 
tion; dose  relationship,  indeed,  is  frequently  the 
snare  that  prevents  success.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Trevelyan's  genitis  that  he  was  not  blinded  by 
relationship  or  affection,  nor  overoome  by  the 
excess  of  material  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
The  biography  exhibits  careful  selectioa.  If 
now  and  then  the  loyal  nephew  is  unable  to  se^ 
anything  but  good  in  the  famous  uncle,  he 
nevertheless  does  not  represent  him  as  faultless; 
he  admits  that  Macaulay  had  both  limitations 
and  prejudices.  Trevelyan  does  not  intrude 
himself  unduly  upon  the  narrative ;  he  keeps  our 
attention  at  all  times  chiefly  upon  Macaulay. 
Gladstone  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  Trevelyan's  woric  is  the  fact  tJiat  it  has 
movement  ^-  life.  And  Gladstone  was  right. 
The  biography  is  no  hfeleas  transcript  of  facts; 
it  is  a  characterization  and  an  interiiretation, 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  artistic 
work— -proper  perspective,  proportion,  srada- 
tion.  'oie  style  is  attractive  and  contributes 
much  to  the  delight  of  reading. 

Trevelyan  adopted  the  method  emploj^d  and 
established  by  BoswelT,  that  of  allowing  the 
subject  to  tell,  'as  far  as  possible,*  fiis  own  sloty. 
The  'Life  of  Macaulay'  is  sometimes,  to  be 
sure,  mentioned  along  with  the  'Lite  of  John- 
son,' and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  greatest  English  btograpfcies. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  with  all  of  the  advsm 
tagcs  open  to  Trcvdyan,  he  yet  falls  short  ol 
the  success  attained  by  Boswetl.  The  'Macan- 
lay>  contains  no  such  record  of  eonversatibn,  no 
sttch  variety  of  'exquisite  personal  touches,' 
no  such  dranatic  qusfity  as  the  'Johnson,' 
Ndtfaer  does  it  so  freely  poftray  fauhs  and  fol> 
Mes.     Falling  sonewhat  short  «if  the   'Life  at 

iohnson*  in  sheer  artistry,  it  surpasses  Lode- 
art's  'Life  «f  SoHt'  in  novement  and  conccB- 
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tration.  Morlcy  wat  giving  hiBfa  yet  just  praise 
when  he  expressed  the  behef  that  this  'Life  of 
Uacaulay'  would  be  read  throughoui  the  world 
with  a  curioei^  and  an  interest  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  success  of  Lord  Macaulaj^'s  own 
writings.  ConEult  the  review  of  the  'Life'  by 
John  Morley  (in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol. 
U3)  ;  and  that  by  Gladstone  (in  the  QuarUrly 
Jievievi,  VoL  142).  Wauw  H.  Domm, 

HcAULSY,  Catherine,  Irish  founder  and 
first  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy :  b.  Stor- 
mont  House.  County  Dublin  Ireland,  29  Sept. 
1787;  d.  Dublin,  H  Nov.  1841.  In  childhood 
she  was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  Protestant  family 
who  allowed  her  to  remain  in  the  church  of  her 
father,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  left  her  a  laree 
fortune  which  she  wished  to  use  for  the  benent 
of  the  poor.  She  first  erected  a  commodiotn 
house  wherein  might  be  taught  a  number  of 
poor  children,  and  where  homeless  young 
women  might  find  lodging  and  board.  This  In- 
stitution was  opened  in  Dublin,  24  Sept.  1827, 
but  the  religious  order  was  not  establi^ed  until 
12  Dec  1831.  The  members  of  the  order  take 
the  vows  of  poverty,  diastity  and  obedience; 
and  the  worics  which  they  perform  are  visiting 
the  poor,  sick  and  imprisoned,  teaching,  estab- 
tishing  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
friendless  and  other  worics  of  mercy.  There 
■re  houses  of  her  order  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  United  States  it  comprises 
over  4,700  members.  The  order  includes  a  col- 
lege for  young  women,  at  Mount  Washington, 
Ud,  a  large  number  of  academies,  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools  and  hospitals  ana  otph—guA  ia 
BaMrly  Kterj  State  in  the  Union.  Consult  Hart- 
Welt,  'Memoir  of  Mother  McAnley* ;  Murphy 
'Sketdies  of  Irish  Nunneries* ;  Member  of 
Order  of  Mercy,  'Life  of  Catherine  McAuley.' 
See  Mercy,  Sisters  of. 

McAULBY,  m-ka'Il,  'Jerry*  New  York 
City  missionary;  b.  Ireland,  in  1839;  d.  New 
York  City,  18  Sept.  1884.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1852  and  became  a  thief  and  prize- 
fighter. In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing 
frison  on  a  false  charge  of  highway  robbery, 
ut  was  pardoned  in  1864.  He  rettirned  to  his 
evil  life.  In  1S72,  having  reformed,  he  opened 
a  mission,  "TTie  Helping  Hand,"  in  Water 
street,  a  criminal  neighborhood  in  New  York. 
In  1882  he  opened  another  mission,  "The  Jerry 
McAuIey  Cremome  Mission'  and  in  1883  began 
the  pubfication  of  Jerry  McAuUy't  Newspaper. 
He  appealed  with  the  greatest  success  to  out- 
casts considered  beyon a  redemption.  After  his 
death  the  work  was  continued  by  Samuel  H. 
Hadley  and  John  H,  Wyburn.  In  1912  a  mod- 
em sanitary  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Arst  mission  in  Water  street.  Consult 
'Jerry  McAuley:  his  Life  and  Work,*  auto- 
biography edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Offord 
(New  York  1885). 

HACAW,  malca',  name  given  to  IS  or 
more  species  of  large,  long-tailed  and  strong- 
flying  parrots  of  gaudy  coloring.  They  belong 
to  the  genus  Ara,  and  are  tattves  of  tne  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  They  live  on  the  mainland  of 
America  from  Menco  to  Paraguay,  being  es- 
pecially abundant  in  Bolivia,  where  no  fewer 
than  seven  (or  nearly  one-half)  are  found. 
They  are  also  in  Colombia  and  in  Cuba.  In  the 
true  macaws  (Ara)  the  bony  orbitical  ring  is 
complete  and  the  lores  (space  between  the  eye 


ind  the  upper  mandible}  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  cheeks  are  naked.  One  of  tlie 
handsomest  and  best  known  is  the  Blue  and 
Yellow  Macaw  (Ara  araramia),  which  enjoys 
an  extensive  range  in  South  America  from 
Guiana  in  the  east  to  Colombia  in  the  weat  suid 
from  Panama  to  Bolivia.  A  little  over  30 
inches  long  it  has  the  upper  parts  blue,  the 
forehead  olive-green  and  ttie  ear-coverts,  sides 
of  neck,  breast  and  abdomen  yd  low -orange, 
while  the  wings  and  long. tail  are  blue  above 
and  golden  (rfive-yeilow  below.  This  bird  is 
seen  in  almost  every  zoological  garden  and  is 
often  kept  in  private  houses.  It  possesses  a 
fairly  good  temper  and  grows  much  attached  to 
those  who  tend  it;  but,  like  all  other  macaws, 
ft  persists  in  violent  screaming.  Salmon- fishers 
use  its  feathers  for  the  making  of  artificial  flies. 
Larger  and  even  more  goi^eoufily  pluntaged 
is  the  great  Red  and  Blue  Macaw  (Ara 
macao),  which  is  mainly  scariei-red  both  above 
and  below,  but  with  the  bade  and  upper  and 
lower  tail  coverts  pale  blue,  as  are  the  wing- 
quill^  while  the  shoulders  and  greater  coverts 
are  cnrome  yellow.  The  tail  feathers  are  scar- 
let, the  two  central  ones  scarcely  tipped  with 
blue,  the  blue  tips  increasing  in  extent  on  the 
outer  feathers,  the  three  outermost  being  almost 
exclusively  blue.  The  home  of  the  Red  and 
Blue  Macaw  extends  from  Mexico,  through 
Central  America,  to  Bolivia,  Guiana  and  the 
Amazon  Valley.  It  is  usually  seen  in  pairs,  or 
ill  companies  of  pairs.  It  is  also  a  common 
bird  in  captivity.  The  Red  and  Green  Macaw 
(Ara  ektoeoptera),  ranging  from  Panama  to 
Brazil,  has  a  shorter  tail  than  the  other  two 
and  is  not  so  frequent^  ™(*  with  in  zoological 

fardens.  It  does  not  extend  north  of  Paa^na. 
t  differs  from  the  Red  and  Blue  in  brins  of  a 
darker  red,  or  crimson,  and  having  the  middle 
wing  coverts  olive-green  instead  of  yellow.  The 
Green  Macaw  (Ara  milaUris)  Is  green  through- 
out, except  for  the  presence  of  a  scarlet  patch 
on  the  forehead  and  blue  on  hack,  rump,  wings 
and  tail.  It  is  27  inches  long  and  ranges  from 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,— the  most  northern 
of  all  in  distribution.  It  is  well  known  in 
captivity.  Colonel  Grayson  and  other  writers 
explain  that  this  macaw  is  called  ^guaca- 
mayo*  by  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  because  they  believe  that  it  descends 
lo  the  ground  only  once  a  year,  and  this  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  it  searches  the  ground  for 
a  very  hard>she!led  palm-nut  of  which  it  is 
fond.  This  rather  surprising  statement  is  prob- 
ably substantially  true,  as  there  seems  no  other 
reason  why  it  should  ever  alight  on  the  ground, 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  much  more  dan- 
ger than  in  the  tree-tops,  where  it  finds  abun- 
dant food  the  year  round.  The  tree  of  this 
nut  the  Mexicans  call  Ava,  a  species  of  Ntue 
vomica.  Both  the  milky  sap  of  the  tree,  as 
well  as  the  fruit,  are  deadly  poison  to  any 
other  creature  but  this  parrot.  The  shell  is 
exceedingly  hard,  but  the  enormous  bill  and 
powerful  jaws  of  the  Guacamayo  enables  il  to 
split  the  nut  with  ease.  When  migrating  to 
some  distance  these  birds  pass  at  a  great 
height,  flying  in  pairs  and  uttering  harsh  and 
discordant  cries. 

The  Hyacinthine  Macaw  (Ara  hyadnlkiui 
of  the  central  provinces  of  Brazil  is  a  splendid 
bird.  It  is  about  three  feet  king,  <the  phimage 
being  nearly  uniform  cobalt  blue,  relieved  by 
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bright  yetlow  skin  about  th«  eyes  and  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  and  a  black  bit! 
wliich  is  of  enormoui  siic  This  3t>pears  to  be 
a  rare  spedes,  occnrrinp,  accordinR  to  Riker. 
about  the  inland  ponds  in  the  dense  forests  of 
the  interior,  where  it  feeds  cbieftv  upon  the 
fruit  of  a  palm  peculiar  Co  these  localities.  Some 
of  these  palm  fruits  are  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ness,  but  these  birds  crush  tbem  to  pulp  by 
their  bills.  The  nesting  habits  of  the  Hya- 
cinthine  differ  from  those  of  other  macaws  in 
that  they  excavate  a  bole  in  the  river  bank  for 
their  DCEt  instead  of  pladu;  it  in  a  hollow  tree. 
In  Spixi  Macaw  (Cynofitittacui  Spixi),  of  the 
province  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  the  lores  are  naked 
and  the  general  color  also  blm;  init  parts  of 
the  head  are  more  or  less  ^yiih. 

All  macaws  live  well  m  captivity  and  are 
often  kept  dbaified  to  a  perch.  Few  persons 
are  acquainted  with  their  strong,  wonderfut  and 
graceful  flighL  They  all  scream  harshly.  Thev 
arc  gregarious  and  apparently  monogamous>  and 
lay  two  lustreless  wniti  eggs  in  nests  in  hallow 
trees.  One  of  their  characteristics  is  a  lonf; 
and  ^aduated  tail  with  the  individual  feathers 
tapering  to  a  fpint  and  the  middle  pair  always 
the  longest.  The  bill  is  powerful  and  usually 
deeper  than  long.  Consult  Greene,  William 
Thomas,  'Parrots  in  Captivity,'  with  notes  (3 
vols.,  London  1884-87) ;  id,  'Parrots  in  Capiiv- 
i|^,>  colored  illustration  (London  1884} :  Lear, 
Edward,  'Illustrations  of  the  Family  of 
Psittacidae,  or  Parrots*  {folio,  London  1832); 
Page,  Charles  N.,  <Parrots  and  Other  Talking 
Birds:  their  Foods,  Care  and  Training*  (Des 
Moines  1906). 

HACAW  TREK  (Acrocomia  icleroearpa) , 
a  patm  of  the  same  family  as  the  cocoanut.  It  b 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  warm 

Brts  of  America.  It  kcows  from  30  to  30  feet 
^  with  pinnated  leaves  from  10  to  15  feet 
long.  The  fruit  yields  oil  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
sweetish  taste  and  with  an  odor  like  violets. 
This  oil  is  about  the  consistency  of  butter.  In 
the  native  regions  of  the  tree  the  inhabitants 
use  this  oil  as  an  emollient  for  affections  of  the 
joints.  It  is  extensively  imported  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soaps  as  palm  oil. 
The  leaves  yield  a  fine,  soft  fibre.  In  Guiana 
the  tree  is  called  Macaya,  la.  Brazil  it  is  called 
Macakitba,  in  Jamaica  Grugrtt.  In  southern 
California  this  palm  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental tree. 

UACAYO,  ma-si-o,  Brazil  See  MxcBia 
MACBETH,  or  MACBETHAD,  M«c- 
Ftnlegb,  king  of  Scotland,  who  reigned  from 
1040  to  1057.  The  facts  of  his  life,  so  far  as 
"known,  are  these.  During  the  reign  of  Dimcan 
he  was  *tnormaer>  of  Moray  by  inheritance,  and 
bjr  his  marriage  wiih  Gruoch,  granddaughter  of 
Kenneth  IV.  Duncan,  in  his  attempt  to  subdue 
the  independent  chiefs  of  the  north,  was  de- 
feated in  a  battle  with  the  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  at  Bur^ead,  near  Elgin  in  1040:  but 
was  murdered  at  Pitgaveny,  nine  miles  from 
the  battlefield,  by  Macbeth,  his  general.  By 
diii  means  Macbeth  became  king,  and,  accord- 
ing to  accounts,  his  reign  was  fairly  successful. 
He  was  finally  defeated  in  battle  and  slain  by 
Malcolm  Ceannmor,  son  of  the  murdered  Dun- 
can, at  Lomphanan.  Aberdeen  (1057).  The 
legends  which  gradually  gathered  round  the 
name  of  Macbeth  were  collected  by  John  of 


Fordun  and  Hetrtor  Boece.  reproduced  by 
Holinshed  in  his  'Chronide'  (1S77)  and  made 
use  of  by  Shakespeare  for  bis  great  tfagedy. 
These  writers  appear  to  have  ovorlooked  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Macbeth  as  king,  and  re- 
garded him  with  horror  as  a  usurper.  Consult 
Robertson,  ^Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings* 
(■1862) ;  Skene,  'Celtic  Scotland*  (1876-«),  and 
Rhys,  E.,  <C>ltic  Britain'  <3d  ed.,  London 
1<»4). 

UACBETH.  This  play  was  not  published 
until  1623,  though  it  was  probably  written 
several  years  before  Shakespeare's  death.  A 
reference  to  it  in  1610  by  Dr.  Simon  Forman, 
the  probable  reference  to  the  accession  of  Jamet 
the  First  (1603)  thatbrought  about  the  union  of 
two  crowns,  and  the  proportion  of  rhyme,  blank 
verse  and  prose,  point  to  1605-06  as  the  prob- 
able date.  Because  of, its  late  publication  the 
text  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  It  may  have  been  taken  down  from  the 
play  as  acted,  ox  it  may  he  a  transcript  of  the 
author's  manuscript  which  was  in  great  part 
not  copied  from  (he  original  but  written  to 
dictation.  Act  1,  scene  2  and  part  of  scene  3 
ma^  be  an  interiiolation,  but  the  Porter  Scene, 
Viliich  was  long  considered  to  be  the  work  of  a 
collaborator,  is  now  justified  by  reason  of  its 
dramatic  contrast  with  the  precE^ng  scene  and 
by  the  amazing  felicity  of  such  lines  as,  "go  the 
primrose  way  [o  the  everlasting  bonfire.*  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  lines  and  scenes  Mac- 
beth is  an  example  of  amazing  concentration  — 
it  has  neither  underplot,  nor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Porter  Scene,  such  comic  scenes  as 
are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  shorter  by  some  thousand 
lines  than  any  other  tragedy  and  moves  along 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  tempest.  The  20  years 
of  history  become  nine  days  of  dramatic  time, 
and  so  swift  is  the  passage  of  time  that  it  seems 
but  a  few  hours. 

Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  the  main 
events  of  the  play  to  Hotinshed's  *G)ronicles 
of  Scotland.*  The  character  and  the  storv  of 
Macbeth,  partly  historical  and  partly  legenoary, 
were  drawn  largely  from  this  source,  but  the 
witches  were  the  creation  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  from  the  shadowy  creatures  of  a  crude 
folklore.  There  is  just  enou^  of  the  popular 
conception  of  supernatural  creatures  of  evil  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  he  informed  this  popular  and  some- 
what vulgar  superstition  with  a  moral  significance 
suited  to  all  ages  alike.  These  invisible^  un- 
earthly creatures  do  not  create  the  evil  in  Mac- 
beth's  mind;  they  only  serye  to  bring  into  life- 
like reality  the  evil  that  is  atreat^  there.  They 
are  an  embodiment  of  the  same  forces  as  the 
thunder,  lightning,  rain  —  nature  'red  in  tooih 
and  claw*  —  that  constitute  the  background  for 
the  evil  forces  that  are  at  play  in  ^is  drama. 
While  the  minor  characters  of  the  play,  and 
especially  Banquo,  are  adequately  presented, 
the  interest  centres  in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth, who  whilfr  engaged  in  the  same  evil  deeds 
yet  reveal  differences  of  temperament  and  char- 
acter that  afford  the  most  significant  dramatic 
contrasts.  Lady  Macbeth  before  the  murder  of 
Duncan  displays  firm,  sharp,  wiry,  matter-of- 
fact  intellect  and  energy  of  will;  she  becomei 
for  the  time  being  possessed  by  one  thoi^t.  one 
ambition.    She  has  no  imagination  to  represent 
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far  ber  the  inevUable  consequences  of  tlu 
murder.  As  soon,  howaver,  as  the  deed  19  iooe, 
her  womanly  oalore  userts  ilielf ;  her  amaziiiK 
scU-cootrol  Hives  way,  and  remorse  welU  up  in 
her  eonscieneE- tortured  heart.  She  had  denied 
the  quality  oi'hcr  sex,  only  to  &nd  that  the 
womaa  was  stronger  than  the  tjueeti  or  the 
wife.  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  possessed 
from  the  hegioTnnK  by  a  vivid  imagination 
that  visualizes  the  deed  itself  and  falters  at  its 
contemplation.  Deeper  and  deeper  he  plunges 
into  Kttilt  until  a  sort  of  wo  rid- weariness  and 
sick  despair  settle  upon  his  brooding  spirit.  In 
words  as  eloquent  as  Shakespeare  ever  wrote 
he  pronoimces  a  rcnuiem  upon  his  wife  and 
summarizes  his  pessimist tt:  indictment  of  old 
age  and  of  life;  life  is  to  him  but  *a  tale  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sotind  and  fury,  si^ifying 
nothing."  He  dies  with  the  harness  on  his 
back,  the  intrepid  soldier  that  he  has  always 
been,  but  with  a  sigh  that  pierces  to  the  depths. 
Edwin  Mims. 

McBRIDE,  mSk-brld,  Sib  Rich«-d.  Cana- 
dian statesman:  b.  New  Westminster.  British 
Columbia.  15  Dec.  1870,  where  his  father  held 
ofhcc  under  the  Crown.  He  was  educated  at 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
graduating  in  1890,  called  to  the  bar  in  1892,  he 
practised  his  profession  in  Victoria-  Entering 
politics  he  was  elected  in  1898  a  Conservative 
o{  the  provincial  legislature.  In  1900-01  he 
was  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  Provincial 
Ministry;  in  1902-03  a  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
Uve  opposition;  in  1903  Prunier  and  Minister 
of  Mines:  in  1906  a  delegate  to  the  Interprovin- 
cjal  Conference  at  Ottawa;  and  in  1907  a 
delegate  to  the  Colonial  Conference  at  London 
(England).  In  1912  he  was  knighted.  Con- 
sult Gregg,  T,  A.,  'Richard  McBride,»  with 
portrait,  Canadian  Magazine    (July  1904). 

UACBRIDS,  Thomu  Hiuton.  American 
educator  and  botanist :  b.  Rogerxville,  Tenn.,  31 
July  1848.  After  graduation  at  Monmouth  Col- 
lege in  1869  he  taught  mathematics  and  modern 
languages  at  Lenox  College  from  1870  till  1878, 
in  which  year  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
natural  sciences.  In  1884  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  held  this  post  until  1914 
when  he  became  president.  Since  1916  he  has 
been  president  emeritus.  Hb  specialty  is 
fungi.  Dr.  Macbride  has  had  many  degrees: 
Monnonth  gave  him  A.M.  in  1873;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  the  same  in  1891 ;  L^nox  Rave  him 
PhD.  in  1895;  Monmouth  that  of  LL.D.  in 
1914,  and  Coe  the  same  in  1915.  He  is  a  aicin- 
ber  of  many  scientific  societies,  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry 
Association  and  of  the  Society  of  Botanists  of 
the  Central  Slates.  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  He  has  pub- 
lished manv  of  his  lectures  and  addresses,  has 
contributed  to  the  Popular  ScUrtce  Monthly, 
Science,  etc.,  and  is  the  author  of  a  textbook  on 
'Botany'  (1895)  and  'North  American  Slime 
Moulds'  (1899), 

McBURNEY,  mik-ber'ni,  Cbailes.  Amet- 
ican  surgeon:  b.  Roxbury,  Mats^  17  Feb,  184S; 
d.  1913.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1866; 
and  from  the  Cohimbia  Medical  School  in  1^0, 
and  thereafter  practised  his  profession  in  New 
York.  He  was  professor  of  surgerr  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  SurgeooB,  New 
York,  and  was  visiting  and  consultnig  surgeon 


at  Saint  Luke's,  the  Presbyterian,  Roosevelt, 
New  York  Orthopedic  and  other  hospitals.  He 
became  widely  known  as  a  very  ^Iful  operative 
surgeon,  and  was  Fellow  or  member  of  many 
mettieal  societies  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
He  discovered  "McBurney's  point,'  which  is 
pathognomonic  of  ajHtendicitis.  He  was  a 
world-wide  authority  on  appendicitis.  When 
President  McKinley  was  shot.  Dr.  McBurney 
was  summoned  to  Buffalo  as  consulting  sur- 
geon. He  was  a  great  teacher  as  well  as  a 
great  surgeon. 

McBURNBY,  Rob«rt  Raiket,  American 
reiigiaus  worker :  b.  Castleblaney,  Ireland,  3) 
March  1837;  d.  Clifton  Springs,  N.  V..  27  Dec. 
189&  He  came*  to  the  United  States  in  1854, 
and  from  1862  was  the  general  secretary  of  the 
New  Y«rk  Vouiw  Men's  Christian  Association. 
He  was  devotea  to  his  work,  and  with  the 
progress  of  years  came  to  i>e  i  cognited  as  the 
leading  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  the  world. 

McCABB,  ma-kib',  Chsrles  Cardwell. 
American  Methodist  bi^op:  b.  Athens,  Ohio, 
11  Oct.  1836;  d.  New  York.  19  Dec.  1906.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 
In  1860  he  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  chnplain 
of  the  122d  Ohio  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of 
Winchester  he  was  captured,  and  held  in  Libby 
prison  for  four  months,  ana  soon  after  his  re- 
lease entered  the  service  of  the  United  Slates 
Christian  Commission  and  succeeded  in  raising 
a  large  amount  of  money  for  its  work.  Later 
he  became  financial  agent  for  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; and  in  1884  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  remarkably  successful  In  raising  large 
amounts  of  money  for  missionary  purposes.  He 
became  a  bishop  of  his  Church  in  1896.  and  in 
December  1902  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

HcCABB,  James  Dabnejr,  American  au- 
thor: h.  Richmond,  Va.,  30  July  1842;  d.  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  27  Jan.  1883,  He  was  the  son 
of  James  Dabney  McCabe  (1808-75),  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  writer,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
He  began  to  write  very  early.  At  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  Civil  War  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  'Fanaticism  and  its  Results,  by  A, 
Southerner'  (Richmond  1860)  and  throu^out 
the  war  he  employed  his  pen  effectively  in  the 
cause  of  the  Confederates.  Three  marliai  plays 
were  performed  in  Richmond  in  1862-63  and 
his  war-story,  'The  Aide-de-Camp,'  was  issued 
in  1863.  In  1863  he  published  a  Chrisitnas 
compilation  called  'The  Bohemian'  and  in 
1863-64  edited  The  Magnolia  Weekly.  His 
war-poems  were  very  popular,  particularly 
'The  Sword  of  Harry  Lee.'  He  wrote  several 
biographies,  including  'Life  of  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Jackson'  (Richmond  1863)  :  'Memoir  of  Gcn. 
Albert  S.  Johnston'  (1866);  and  'Life  and 
Campaigns  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee'  (New  York 
1867).  His  other  works  are  'Planting  the 
Wilderness'  (Boston  1869);  'History  of  the 
Late  War  between  Germany  and  France* 
(1871);  'Li^ts  and  Shadows  of  New  York 
Life'  (New  York  1872)  ;  'History  of  the 
Grange  Monument,'  published  under  the  name 
of  Edward  Winslow  Martin  (Chicago  1874)  ; 
'Paris  by  Sunlight  and  Gaslight'  (PhiUdei- 
phia  1875)  ;  'Centcnniat  Historv  of  the  United 
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States'  (Philadelphia  l87S>;  'Pathways  of  the 
Holy  Land*  (1W7) ;  'History  of  the  Turko- 
Russian  War'  (1879);  'Our  Young  Folks 
Afiroad'  (Philadelphia  1881),  and  'Our  Younjf 
Folks  in  Africa'  (1882).  Besides  these  he 
was  the  author  of  several  hundreds  o£  short 
stories,  essays  and  translations,  and  made  a 
compilation  of  the  romance  and  humor  of  the 
war   called   *The   Grayjackets'    (1867). 

McCABB,  Joseph,  British  rationalist:  b. 
England,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Francis's,  Mandiester,  at  Saint  Anthony's, 
Forest  Gate  and  at  the  University  of  Louvain. 
In  1883  he  became  a  Franciscan  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1890  and  in  189S  became  reaor  of 
Buckingham  College.  In  1896  he  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  became  a  lecturer 
and  wriier  on  rationalbtic  subjects.  His  books 
include  'Twelve  Years  in  a  Monastery'  (Lon- 
don 1897) ;  'Modern  Rationalism*  (1897) ; 
'Abclard'  (1901)  ■  'Saint  Augustine  and  his 
Age'  (1902)  ;  'Talleyrand'  (1906)  ;  'The 
Martyrdom  of  Ferrer'  (1909)-.  'The  Decay  of 
the  Church  of  Rome'  (1909)  ;  'The  Evolution 
of  Mind'   (1910) ;   'The  Empresses  of  Rome' 


stantinople'  (1913)  ;  'A  Candid  History  of  the 
Jesuits'  (1913) ;  'Tbe  Sources  of  the  MoraHty 
of  the  Gospels'  (1914):  Cjeorge  'Bernard 
Shaw'  (1914):  'The  Soul  of  Europe'  (1915); 
'The  Kaiser'  (191S);  'Crises  in  the  History 
of  the  Papacy'  (1916)  ■  'The  Romance  of  the 
Romanoffs'  (1917);  'The  BankruDlcy  of  Re^ 
ligion'  (1917);  "The  Pope  and  the  Church' 
(1918).  He  has  also  published  translations  of 
Haeckel,  Ferrer  and  Giinther.  Under  the  head- 
ing 'Mr.  McCabe  and  a  Divine  Frivolity* 
Clhesierton  devotes  a  chapter  to  him  In 
'Heretics*   (Londen  1909). 


when  the  Jews  were  persecuied  by  the  S]fr..  _ 
under  Antiochus  iV,  Epiphanes.  OriRinally 
applied  to  Judas,  the  third  son  of  the  aged  prieat 
Mattathias,  who  began  the  revolt,  the  name  was 
widened  to  include  the  family  of  Judas  and  his 
followers,  in  due  course  to  be  applied  to  all 
wrestlers  for  freedom  in  the  Greek  period  of 
Jewish  history.  The  word's  origin  has  received 
various  fanciful  explanations,  but  the  moat 
probable  etymology  is  from  the  Aramaic 
maqmaba  (Judges  iv,  21  and  elsewhere)  mean- 
ing "Hanuner.* 

The  story  of  the  Maccabean  struggle  belot^M 
to  the  history  of  heroism  in  all  ages.  When 
Antiochus  of  Syria  (175-164  B.C.)  strove  to 
impose  Hellenism  in  its  crassest  form  upon  the 
Jews  under  his  sway  and  Jerusalem  was  over- 
run, while  pagan  riles  were  ordered  to  be 
substituted  for  Jewish,  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  be- 
iny  offered  (168)  on  the  Temple  altar,  an  aged 
pnest  at  Modin,  Mattathias,  spurned  the  man- 
date, killed  the  royal  messenger,  and  destroyed 
the  altar.  Then  escaping  with  his  five  sons  to 
the  mountains,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Two  years  later  he  died,  and  Judas,  the  third 
son,  was  acclaimed  leader.  His  skill  and 
genius,  joined  to  a  religious  fervor  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  strength,  cleared  away  every  ob- 
stacle, as  he  defeated  in  rapid  succession  the 
three  Syrian  generals,  Apollonius,  Seron  and 
Gorgias,  and  later  the  regent,  Lysias.    In  16S  he 


ited  the  Temple  amid  the  exultation 


the  Jews  of  every  land.  In  162  Lysias  granted 
religious  freedom  but  Judas  resolved  to  fight  on 
until  poUtical  liberly  was  also  attained.  A  year 
later  he  defeated  Nicanor  at  Adasa,  but  shortly 
afterward  he  fell  at  Elasa,  while  resisting 
Eacchides  with  greatly  superior  forces. 

The  command  was  now  assumed  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,  who  was  astute  enough  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  Syrian  ruler  and  was 
made  hi^h  priest  (153).  For  a  time  he  foufdit 
for  Antiochus  VI,  who  owed  his  crown  to 
Tryphon,  and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  awaken 
Tryphon's  jealousy.  He  fell  into  his  power  at 
Pldemais  and  was  finally  put  to  death  (143). 
Simon,  the  last  surviving  son  of  Mattathias,  be- 
came leader  of  the  Jewish  people.  By  his  abil- 
ity and  force  of  diaracter,  he  outwitted  Tryohon 
and  secured  the  independence  of  Judaa.  In 
141  he  was  appointed  by  (he  people  hereditary 
leader  and  high  priest.  With  him  began  prop- 
erly the  Hasmonean  dynasty  —  the  name  being 
traced  to  an  ancestor  of  the  house  Asamonaios 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xii,  6)  ;  according  to  Well- 
hausen  (Pkar.  and  Sadd.  x.  Note  94)  he  was 
the  grandfather  of  Mattathias.  The  first  year 
of  his  reign  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  er^ 
(Seleucid  year  170=- 143-142  B.tx).  The  coun- 
try enjoyea  much  prosperity,  its  resources  were 
greatly  developed  and  the  outtook  was  dis- 
tinctly more  favorable  than  at  any  previous 
period  since  the  Exile.  With  a  change  of 
rulers  in  Syria,  Antiochus  (VII)  Sidetes  be- 
coming king,  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  were 
murdered  by  his  son-in-law  who  wished  to 
curry  favor  with  the  now  monarch.  But  the 
third  son,  John  Hyrcan,  escaped  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  reigning  30  years  with  much 
ability.  Partisan  strife,  however,  disturbed  the 
kingdom's  peace  and  weakened  its  strength,  with 
the  constant  clashing  of  Pharisee  and  Sadducce. 

On  the  death  of  John  Hyrcan  (lOS),  his  son 
AriEt6bulus  reigned  for  a  year  when  his  brother 
Alexander  Jannteus  became  ruler  (104-78),  & 
man  of  considerable  energy,  in  his  persistent 
conflicts  to  extend  and  defend  his  realm.  His 
sympathies  were  with  the  Sadducees.  and  once 
when  officiating  as  high  priest,  some  of  the 
Pharisees  in  their  anger  threw  at  him  and  the 
attending  Sadducees  citrons  which  had  been 
supplied  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  As  pun- 
ishment, he  attacked  (hem  with  his  troops,  killing 
6,000.  On  his  death  his  widow,  Salome  Alex- 
andra, ruled  (78^),  reversing  his  policy  and 
making  the  Pharisees  her  favorites,  the  land 
enjoying  peace  and  prosperous  growth.  Her 
eldest  son,  Hyrcan  II.  who  lacked  capacity,  was 
made  high  priest.  "The  younger,  Aristobulus, 
stronger  and  abler,  coveted  the  succession  and 
orgJLmzed  an  army  to  conquer  Jerusalem,  when 
Alexandra  died  and  Hyrcan  was  willing  to  re- 
tire in  his  brother's  favor. 

At  this  moment  a  new  factor  appeared  in  the 


was  made.  Pompey  resolved  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter in  his  own  ia^ion,  at  some  slight  which 
Aristobulus    offered,    entered    Jerusalem 
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sons  Phassl  ■n4  Herod  governors  of  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee.  In  41  they  became  tetrarchs  of 
Judxa.  In  40,  Antigonus,  the  sole  surviving 
son  of  Aristobulus,  was  appointed  king  by  the 
Parthians,  in  the  swift  changes  of  the  day. 
But  Herod  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  while 
his  brother  had  committed  suicide,  was  given 
the  throne  by  the  Romans  (37  B.C.).  In  the 
same  year  Anligonus  was  put  to  death  by  Mark 
Antony  and  the  Maccabean-Hasmonean  dynasty 
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AflRAM  S.  Isaacs. 

MACCABBES,  Book  of  the,  a  name  given 
to  several  Apocryjiial  books  of  ie  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  the  four  or  five  thus  termed,  two 
were  declared  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1546),  are  contained  in  (he  Vulgate,  and 
among  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  three  other  books  may  be  summarized: 
Book  III  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  but  not  in 
the  Vul^te,  Book  IV  is  mcluded  in  some 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  Josephus, 
Book  V  is  merely  a  Syriac  reproduction  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Josephus'  'Jewish  War'  and  is 
of  no  historical  value. 

First  Book  was  the  record  of  40  years  from 
the  accession  of  Anliochus  (175  B.C.)  to  the 
death  of  Simon  (135  B.C.),  and  is  composed  after 
the  model  of  the  Old  Testament  historical  style, 
terse,  fiitnole,  and  at  times  poetic  and  impas- 
sioned. Ine  narrative  is  written  with  due 
proportion  and  in  sympathetic  tone.  All  events 
are  dated  in  terms  of  the  Seleucid  era.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  original  was  in  a 
Semitic  language,  most  probably  Hebrew,  to 
which  both  Origen  and  Jerome  bear  testimony. 
However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  an  Aramaic  version  or  para- 
phrase. The  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
was  made  at  an  early  date  and  has  alone  sur- 
vived. It  bears  al!  the  marks  of  a  literal 
translation,  jjreserving  the  Semitic  and  al  times 
the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  anther,  to  judge  from 
the  book  itself,  was  a  pious  and  patriotic  Jew: 
a  Palestinian,  to  infer  from  his  evident 
familiarity  with  the  Holy  Land  and  his  want 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  foreign  lands  men- 
tioned. An  admirer  of  the  Maccabees  and  their 
military  slull,  he  shows  the  influences  of  his 
day  by  omitting  the  words  'God"  and  "Lord* 
as  in  the  book  of  Elsther,  substituting  'He*  and 
"Heaven.*  Owing  to  his  omission  of  the  dis- 
loyal priests,  Jason  and  Menalaiis,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  Second  Book. 
Gieig^r  claims  a  Sadducee  as  its  author,  a  view 
held  by  later  authorities,  even  if  Geiger's  views 
as  to  Its  being  a  partisan  document  are  not  up- 
hdd.  Otrinions  differ  as  to  its  precise  date  — 
Schurer  tracing  it  to  the  first  or  second  decade 
of  the  1st  century  B.C..  while  Torrey  dates  it 
early,  in  the  reign  of  Simon,  a  little  after  13S 
B.C.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and 
valuable  sources  extant   for  Jewish  history. 

Second  Book,  has  a  peculiar  opening  —  two 
letters  written  by  Jews  of  Palestine  to  brethren 
in  Egypt,  held  by  some  to  be  spurious.    The 


work  itself,  an  abridgment  of  five  books 
written  by  Jason  of  Cyreiie,  covers  Jewish  his- 
tory from  a  period  a  year  earlier  (176  B.C.) 
than  its  predecessor  to  the  death  of  Nicanor 
(161  B.C.).  It  is  of  special  interest  as  picturing 
the  situations  in  Palestine  before  the  revolt  of 
Mattalhias  and  furnishing  other  data  that  are 
lacking  in  the  First  Book.  The  author,  prob- 
ably a  Hellenistic  Jew,  writes  largely  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  is  a  Pharisee,  with  a 
direct  partisan  tendency.  Greek  was  the 
original  language.  Its  exact  or  approximate 
date  cannot  be  fixed.  Among  its  characteris- 
tics are  allusions  to  angels  and  spirits,  to  res- 
urrection and  immortality  —  thai  the  book 
concludes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  over 
Nicanor,  indicates  its  aim  — to  arouse  the  Jew 
to  observe  the  two  Maccahean  feasts,  that  of 
Dedication  and  of  Nicanor,  The  incident  of 
the  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  and  other  stories 
of  martyrdom  have  given  the  book  a  value  and 
power  of  its  own,  which  appealed  with  special 
force  to  the  Christians  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, as  Bevan  states  in  his  'House  of 
Seleucus'    (1902,  II   175). 

Third  Book  describes  the  escape  of  the  Jews 
from  martyrdom  in  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  IV,  Philopalor  (222^204  B.C.).  It 
has  no  relation  to  the  Maccabees,  but  doubtJess 
its  title  was  given  later  when  al!  who  suffered 
for  the  olden  faith  were  called  by  that  name. 
It  was  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  to  give 
courage  and  endurance  to  his  brethren  in  Egypt. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  early  Jewish  settlements 
in  the  Fajum  'have  been  discovered.  Both 
I._  Abrahams  and  A.  BQchler  claim  the  book  has 
distinct  reference  to  a  persecution  in  the 
Fajum  —  a  theory  that  is  disputed. 

Fourth  Book  has  been  aptly  described  by 
Freudentha!  (Breslau  1869)  as  a  homily  de- 
livered probably  on  the  Feast  of  Dedication  to 
a  Greek- speaking  Jewish  community.  It  is  ser- 
mon not  history,  to  prove  how  the  passions 
can  be  controlled  by  the  reason,  by  which 
term  he  means  reason  enlightened  by  re- 
ligion and  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  thesis 
is  illustrated  by  many  examples,  notably 
from  the  Maccahean  struggle,  A  Hellenist 
to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  nevertheless  an 
earnest,  loyal  Jew,  eloquent  and  convincing. 
His  precise  date  is  unknown.  He  supplied  the 
model  for  similar  homilies  b^  Christian  writers 
in  the  early  centuries,  with  their  thrilling 
martjrdoms.  In  the  Church  the  book  was  at- 
tributed to  Josephus  and  added  to  his  writings, 
with  whoae  style  and  language  it  is  wholly  in- 
compatible. 

Without  historical  value  is  the  so-called 
Fifth  Book  which  Cotton  gives  jn  his  'Five 
Books  of  the  Maccabees'  (1832),  and  known 
also  as  the  Arabic  'Book  of  Maccabees'  which 
claims  to  be  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  186 
the  end  of  Herod's  reign,  but  which  ii 


1  fro 
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nd  Books  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus. 

The  manuscript  of  a  'Fifth  Book'  which  Sixtus 
Seitensis  (1566)  states  that  he  saw  in  Lyons  and 
whidi  was  subsequently  lost  by  fire,  is  char- 
acterized by  Schiirer  as  a  'reproduction  of 
Josephus,  the  style  being  changed  for  a  pur- 
Bibliography.— Abrahams,  I.,  'J.  Q.  R.* 
(1896-57,  IX,  39);  Buchler,  A,,  'Tobiaden  and 
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Oaiadai>  (Vienna  1899) ;  Fairweather  and 
Black,  'First  Book  of  Mace  in  Cambridge  Bible 
T«xts* ;  Grimm  in  'Haudboch  lu  den  Apoloy- 
phen';  Kacutzsch,  'Apokryphen' ;  Schiirer, 
'History  o£  the  Jewish  People.' 

Abbam  S.  Isaacs. 


MACCABEES,  The  Ladies  of  the,  a  fra- 
ternal beneficiary  association,  foauded  in  1886, 
fonnerly  tlie  Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees. 
Until  1914  it  formed  a  spedes  of  auxiliary 
organiiation  to  the  Kniifbts  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  latter  exercised  over  it  a  kind  of 
guardianship.  It  has  about  50,000  members 
and  since  its  institution  has  distributed  about 
$7,000,000  in   benefits  »nd  insurance. 

HACCABEES,  Ladies  of  tiie  Modem. 
See  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees. 

MACCABEES,  The,  a  secret  fratenul 
beneficiar/  association  havinc  its  general  oSices 
at  Port  Huron  Mich.  An  association  bearing 
the  name  of  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the 


1  of  that 
The  Association  grew  rapidly,  and  its 
lEiiis,  as  its  local  lodges  were  called,  sprung  up 
all  over  the  Canadian  provinces  and  in  many  of 
the  Slates  of  the  American  Union.  In  1914  it 
united  with  the  Knights  of  the  Modern  Mac- 
cabees, long  a  rival  organization  under  the 
general   title  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  Association  takes  its  name  from  the 
Maccabees,  a  chivalrous  and  religious  people 
whose  history  is  given  in  the  ^wchrypha!  writ- 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament.  "ITie  leadinR  char- 
acter in  this  history  was  Judas  Maccabeus,  a 
valiant  soldier  and  one  of  the  foremost  funerals 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  During  the 
wars  in  which  the  Maccabees  were  enRaiced  and 
in  which  he  was  their  leader  he  required  that  a 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  all  their  victories  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  fall.en  in  battle. 

It  was  this  particular  practice  and  charac- 
teristic that  probably  suggested  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughtan  and  his  co-laborers  the  name  for  their 
new  society,  because  the  purpose  of  this  society, 
as  set  forth  in  their  laws,  was  to  unite  frater- 
nally all  white  male  persons  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  good  moral  character,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  70  years  of  age,  and  lo  provide 
for  such  members  benefits  in  case  of  disahiltty, 
and  to  the  beneficiaries  of  such  members  bene- 
fits in  case  of  their  death. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to 
provide  social  and  fraternal  intercourse  for  its 
members,  and  benefits  in  the  way  of  insurance 
to  the  families  of  deceased  members.  The  con- 
stituent organizations  have  distributed  about 
$80,000,000  among  the  disabled  members  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  deceased  members.  The 
assets  of  the  new  united  organization  amount 
to  ¥3O,00O,OOa  There  are  more  than  3Qa000 
members. 

Its  work  is  conducted  on  die  lodge  system 
under  ritualistic  ceremony.  Its  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  thoroughly  representative,  every 
member  having  a  voice  in  the  cottdnct  of  its 
afl^in,  making  of  its  laws,  the  election  of  its 
officers  and  tne  fixing  of  their  compensation. 


The  general  meering  of  Hie  law-making: body 
(The  Supreme  Tent)  is  held  once  in  three 
years,  at  which  the  members  are  represented' 
through  delegates  chosen  from  sdliardinte 
tent^  conventions  and  ^reai  camps.  In  the 
interim  between  the  meetm^s  of  its  RoverninK. 
body  its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board 
of  seven  trustees^  consisting  of  the  supreme 
commander  and  six  others  elected  by  the  Su- 
preme Tent.  The  board  of  trustees  has  the 
general  custody  and  management  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association;  under  its  Erection  all  in- 
vestments are  made,  the  laws  of  the  Asso- 
ciation requiring  that  all  investments  shall  be 
made  in  government,  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

MACCABEES,  The  Woman's  Benefit  As- 
80ci«tion  of  the,  an  adequate  rate  fraternal  or- 
der for  women  with  headquarters  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.  Miss  Bina  M.  West  is  the 
founder  and  present  supreme  commander  and' 
Miss  Frances  D.  Partri^e  the  supreme  record 
keeper.  Organized  in  1892,  as  the  Ladies  of  the. 
Maccabees  of  the  World,  reorganized  under  its 
present  name  in  1915  and  established  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  order  has  3/X)0. 
local  bodies  with  192,000  members  and  a  re- 
serve  fund  of  $12,000,000;  it  has  paid  in  death 
bene^ts  about  $15,500,000;  provides  whole  life, 
term  and  disability  protection;  20^ear  plans; 
junior  protection  for  children  of  members; 
sick,  last  illness  and  burial ;  and  maternity 
benefits.  It  maintains  a  free  hospital  service 
in  every  Stale  for  needy  sick,  and  a  patriotic 
service  for  the  aid  of  members  ailected  by  the 
war.  It  is  the  first  society  of  its  kind  toown 
a  home-olHce  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000  without  extra  cost  to  its  members 
through  the  advance  in  values  of  property  fold- 
ings. The  order  is  founded,  ofRcered  and  man- 
aged solely  by  women  for  home  protection, 
mutual  fellowship  and  fraternal  aid. 

McCALL,  Edward  Everett,  American  ju- 
rist; b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  6  Ian.  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Albany  High  School  and  the 
New  York  University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1SS4  and  practised  in  New  York  from  1884 
till  1903.  From  that  year  until  1913  he  was 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
(1st  district)  and  Democratic  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1913,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  late  John  Pnrroy  Mitchel  (q.v.).  Judge 
McCalt  is  a  member  of  various  New  York 
clubs,  including  the  Lotus,  Manhattan,  Cartiolic, 
Democratic  aiid  Athletic. 

McCALL,  ma-kal'  George  Archibald, 
American  soldier:  b.  PhiUdelphia,  16  March 
1802;  d.  25  Feib.  1868.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1822;  in  1836  reached  the  rank' 
of  captain,  and  that  of  colonel  in  1850.  Having 
served  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  be  won 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War;  in  1850  he  be- 
came inspector-general,  resigning  from  Ac 
army  three  years  later.  In  1861  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rese^^,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier- general  of  volunteers,  and 
participated  in  the  woik  of  the  Army  of  *he 
Potomac,  particularly  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1862,  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
his  troops  at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines^  Mill  and 
Fraiier's  Farm  (^.v.).  At  Frarier's  Farm,  30 
June,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  confined ' 
for  several  weeks  in  Libby  prison.  In  August 
he  was  exchanged,   but  impaired  health  pre- 
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vented  him  from  retuming  to  the  army,  and  in 
lfl&3  he  reigned.  He  wrote  'Letters  From  the 
Frontier'  (1868). 

HcCALL,  John  Anguatiii,  American  in- 
surance official :  b.  Albany,  N,  Y.,  2  March  1849 ; 
d.  Lakewood,  N.  f.,  18  Feb.  1906.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city  and  served  for  sev^ 
era!  jtars  as  clerk  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1877  he  entered 
the  New  York  State  insurance  department  in 
which  he  served  as  clerk,  deputy  superintendent 
and  superintendent  In  1887  he  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  Equitahle  Life  Assurance  Com- 
Mny  and  in  1892  became  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1905  the 
Armstrong  insurance  iovestigation  led  to  his 
resignation  in  1906  and  he  died  two  months 
after  resisninK. 

HcCALL,  Samoel  Walker,  American  pub- 
lic official :  b.  East  Providence,  Pa.,  28  Feb.  1851. 
In  1874  he  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1876,  since  when  he  has  practised  in  Boston. 
He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser in  1S88-W  and  served  as  delegate  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  of   1888, 

1900  and  1916.  He  was  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives  in  1888,  1889 
and  1892  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1893  to  1913  from  die  Eighth  Massachusetts 
district.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  in  1914.  He 
was  successful  the  following  year,  being  elected 
governor  for  1916.  He  was  re-elected  for  the 
two  successive  terms  of  1917  and  1918.  He  has 
published  'Life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens'  (1899)  ; 
'Dartmouth  Centennial  Address  on  Daniel 
Webster'  (19(E);  'The  Business  of  Congress' 
(19tl);  ''Life  of  Thomas  B.  Reed>  (1914); 
'The  Liberty  of  Citizenship'  a91S),  and  maga- 
zine articles.  He  received  honorary  d«rees 
from  Dartmouth,  Oberlin,  Tufts,  Maiae,  Trin- 
ity, Columbia  and  Williams. 

HcCALLA,  Bowmas  Hendcy,  Ameiican 
naval  officer:  b.  Camden,  N.  J.,  19  June  1844; 
d.  SanU  Barbara,  CaL,  6  May  1910.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  1864  and  rose  to  captain  in  1898.  In  1890 
he  was  court-martialed  on  charge  of  cruelty 
to  his  subordinates  and  was  suspended  for 
diree  years,  but  in  consideration  of  previous 
acts  01  gallantry  was  restored  to  active  service 
in  1891.  He  commanded  (he  Marblekead  during 
dte  war  with  Spain  in  1898  and  was  subse- 
quently restored  to  the  place  he  held  on  the  list 
of  officers  previous  to  his  suspension.  In  1899 
he  commanded  the  Newark  and  aided  in  the 
pacification  of  the  Philippines.  In  1900  he  co- 
o^rated  with  Vice-Admiral  Seymour  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  Boxer  troubles  at  Peking.    In 

1901  he  was  given  command  of  the  Kearsarge: 
in  1905  became  commandant  of  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard  and  was  retired  19  June  1906. 

UacCAHBRON,  ma-kim'er-5n,  Robert 
Lee,  American  painter ;  b.  Chicago,  1866;  d. 
New  York.  29  Dec.  1912.  After  studying  in 
the  public  schools  he  began  to  make  sketches 
for  the  newspapers  in  (Siicago,  and  soon  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  illustrated  for 
newspapers  -and  studied  under  William  M. 
CHiase.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied  at 
the  Beaux  Arts  under  Girome  and  Collin.  He 
became  a  successful  portrait  painter  and  for . 


London,  Paris  and  New  York.  For  his  'Mi- 
Careme'  he  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
Paris  Salon,  and  in  1912'he  was  made  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  »  member 
of  several  foreign  and  American  art  societies. 
Among  his  best  portraits  are  President  Taft, 


Nellie  Melba  and  Anguste  Rodin  (Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York).  MacCameron 
also  achieved  reputation  for  his  cafts  and 
scenes  in  theatres.  '  A  Group  of  Friends,  * 
also  called  '  Wormwood, '  painted  in  1906, 
is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington ; 
'The  Daughter's  Return,'  pahited  in  1909, 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 
<Les  Habitnk  (The  Old  Customers)  hangs 
in  the  WUstach  Gallery,  Fhiladehihia.  He 
also  painted  a  religious  picture,  'The  I-ast 
Supper,'  in  1909.  His  last  work  was  'The 
People  of  the  Abyss'  (1912).  Consult 
Harper's  Weekly  (February  1913). 

McCAHHON,  Joseph  Kav.  American 
lawyeri  b.  PhiladeliJua,  13  Oct.  1845;  d.  2  Jan. 
1907.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1865; 
stucGed  law:  became  register  in  bankruptcy  in 
1870;  was  special  counsel  of  the  United  States 
in  Washington  1871  ■  president  of  die  board  for 
Investigation  of  the  Indian  service,  1877;  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
1880-85,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  of  railroads.  Under  Presi- 
dents Garfield  and  Arthur  he  conducted  treaties 
with  various  Indian  tribes.  Among  his  writings 
are  a  'Report  on  Indian  Service'  (1878)  ;  'Re- 
port of  Councils  with  Bannock  and  Snoshone 
Indians'  (1881) ;  'Report  of  Councils  with 
Flathead  and  Other  Indians'  (1882);  'Argu- 
ments in  Cases  Affecting  Pacific  and  Ouier 
Railroads.' 

HcCARRBN,  mi'kar'^,  Patrick  Henrf, 
American  politician :  b.  East  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1849;  d.  Brooklyn,  22  Oct  1909.  In  1851  he 
removed  to  Williamsburg  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  cooper,  but  soon  left 
trade  and  entered  local  polifics.  Before  he  was 
21  he  had  been  defeated  for  the  leadership  of 
his  district  la  1881  he  w»s  elected  to  the  New 
York  assembly  and  was  re-elected  in  1883  and 
1887.  In  1889  be  was  elected  to  the  State  sen- 
ate and  was  contiouously  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  death.  In  1893  he  became  virtually 
the  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Democracy.  He 
broke  with  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  from  that  time  a  bitter 
fight  was  kept  up  between  these  two  politicians 
for  the  control  of  the  Brooklyn  Demociacjr, 
In  1904  one  of  the  bitterest  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  p<^iics  occurred.  McCarren 
also  opposed  W.  J.  Bryan  and  Charles  R 
Hu^es.  McCarren  was  a  man  of  keen  intel- 
lect and  an  aggressive  fighter.  He  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Standard  Oil  (A>mpany  and  ibc 
American  Sugar  Company. 

UcCARTER,  Uargaret  HUl.  anthoress: 
b.  Charlottesville,  Ind.,  2  May  1860.  She  be- 
gan teaching  in  elementary  sdiools  in  Indiana 
in  1876;  graduated  A.fi.  at  the  State  NormU 
School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1884;  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Huih  School,  Rensselaer,  lad, 
1884-87;  held  other  educational  positions  to 
1894,  and  was  a  lecturer  of  the  State  Board  of 
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Education.  She  married,  5  June  1690,  WilUani 
Arthur  UcCarter,  D.D.5.,  o£  Top^La,  Kan. 
She  became  widely  known  by  her  fiction  whidi 
IK  as  popiilar  in  her  State  as  that  of  William 
Allen  White  of  Emporia.  Her  publications  in- 
clude 'The  OverBowinE  Waters*  (1903)  ;  <The 


Other  Stories'  (190S) ;  'The  Price  of  the 
Prairies*  (1910);  'The  Peace  of  the  Solomon 
Valley'  (1911);  'A  Wall  of  Men'  (1912); 
'Master's  Degree'  (1913);  'Wipning  of  the 
Wildernets'  (1914);  'llie  Corner  Stone' 
(1915)  ;  'Vanguards  of  the  Plains'  (I9I7). 

McCASTHY,  D'Alton,  Canadian  politi- 
cian: b.  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1836;  d.  Can- 
ada, 11  May  1898.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
barrister  who  found  a  home  for  his  family  on 
the  shores  of  Kemp  fend  fddt  Bay,  Ontario, 
after  a  six  weeks'  voyage  in  a.  sailing  vessel. 
Educated  at  the  Barne  Grammar  ScdooI,  he 
studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1858. 
In  1872  he  was  made  queen's  counsel,  and  at- 
tained high  rank  both  in  jury  cases  and  appeal 
cases.  In  1676  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Conservative  and  held  this  seat 
imtit  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  rail- 
way acddent  He  acceded  fnnn  the  Conscrva- 
tive  party  and  aided  the  Liberals  in  OMMsing 
Special  legislation  in  the  interest  of  Roman 
Catholic  education.  He  was  for  a  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  Lea^e  and  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bnti^  Empire  League.  Consult 
'The  Late  D'Alton  McCarthy,  Q.C.  M.P.,  an 
Appredalion,'  by  Amicus,  Cenwion  Magaeme 
iiXxs  1903). 


studied  under  his  father  and  in  Europe,  and  in 
1885  removed  to  Canada.  He  lived  in  'Toronto 
until  1898,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Ottawa.  He  b  distinguished  for  his  capacity 
for  expressing  contemporary  thought.  The 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber in  1890  and  councillor  in  1906.  Amonghis 
works  are  'Burns  and  Highland  Mary*  (18/7J ; 
the  statue  of  Sir  John  S.  Macdonald  in 
Toronto;  the  bronxe  monuments  for  the  South 
African  War  in  Halifax,  OtUwa,  Charlotte- 
town,  Quebec  and  Brantford 
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1830;  d.  24  April  1912.  He  became  connected 
with  the  Liverpool  press  in  1853  and  in  1864 
was  made  editor- in-oiief  of  the  Morning  Star. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Home  Ruler  from 
1879-1900  and  was  chairman  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary par^  1890-96.  His  stay  in  the  United 
States  extended  from  1868  to  18nl,  during  which 
period  he  was  some  time  connected  editorially 
with  the  New  York  Independent.  His  main 
worlc  is  'History  of  our  Own  Times'  (1879- 
80),  which,  rejected  by  one  publishing  bouse, 
made  a  fortune  for  the  firm  that  produced  it  as 
well  as  for  the  author.  He  also  wrote  'His- 
tory of  the  Four  Georges'  (1889),  and  his 
novels  include  'Lady  Judith'  (1871);  <A  Fair 
Saxon'  (1873):  'Dear  Lady  Disdain'  (1875); 
'The  Right  Honorable'  (1886,  with  Mrs. 
Campbell-ff'raed) ;  ''Hie  Story  of  Gladstone's 
Life'     (1898) ;     'Modem     Engbnd'     (1898) ; 


'Reminiscences'  (18P9)  ;  'The  Reip  of  Queen 
Anne'  (1902),  and  'The  Stoiy  of  an  Iri^niaa> 
(1904). 

McCarthy,  Jnstiii  Himtljr,  Irish  jottr- 
nalist  and  author:  b.  1860.    He  was  graduated 

at  Universitv  Collpirc  -■-'  ' ""'  "" 

member 

and  versatile  author,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  Justin  McCarthy  (q.v.).  Among 
his  works  are  'Outline  of  Irish  History* 
(1883);  'Serapion,  and  Other  Poems'  (1883); 
•England  Under  Gladstone'  (1884)  ;  'Camiola, 
a  Girl  with  a  Fortune'  (1885) ;  'History  of  the 
French  Revolution'  (1897) ;  'Short  History  of 


date';  'The  White  Carnation*;  'H  I  Were 
King,'  and  'The  Proud  Prince.' 

HcCAUL,  m^kal',  John,  (Canadian  scholar: 
b.  DubUn,  Ireland,  1807:  d.  1880.  He  was  a^ 
pointed  president  of  'Toronto  University  in 
1848  ana  was  prominent  for  many  years  in 
educational  matters  in  Canada.  He  edited 
Horace,  Longinus,  Lucian  and  Thucydides 
as  college  textbooks,  and  among  his  valuable 
arctueological  works  are  'Britanoo-Roman  In- 
scriptions' (1863),  and  'Qiristian  Staphs  of 
the  First  Six  Centuries.' 

HacCAULBY,  ma  k&l'!,  CUt,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  author:  b.  (Hiambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  8  May  1843.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1864  and  at  the  Theological  Sem- 
inaiy  of  the  Northwest,  (Hiicago,  in  1867,  and 
read  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Heidelberg, 
1873.  In  the  Civil  War,  1862-63^  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  126th  Pennsylvania  r^ment, 
and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  S.  D.  btur^, 
and  in  1864-65  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Commis»on  in  the  United  States  army.  In 
1880-81  he  was  a  collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  among  Indians  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Entering  the  Unitarian  ministry  he  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Waltham,  Mass., 
1869^72,  and  of  All  Souls  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1876-81.  From  1890  to  1900  and  again 
after  1909  he  served  as  director  of  die  Japan 
mission  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  and  from 
1891  to  1899  was  president  of  the  (lollege  for 
Advanced  Learning  at  Tokio  and  professor 
there  of  philosophic  and  historic  theology.  He 
lectured  on  Japan  in  1904-^.  He  has  written 
'Christianity  in  History'  (1891);  'The  Re- 
ligious Problem  of  Japan  —  How  to  Solve  it?' 
(1894) ;  'Introductory  Course  in  Japanese' 
(1896;  1905) ; 'Japanese  Literature'  (1899);  <A 
Day  in  the  Very  Noble  City,  ManUa'  (1899): 
and  has  published  'Single  Songs  of  a  Hundrea 
Poets'  (1899)  and  other  Iran^tions  from  the 
Japanese;  'Florida  Scminoles'  (1884);  'Pres- 
ent RcUgious  Condition  of  Japan'  (1902); 
'Unitarian  Mission  to  Japan'  (1909) ;  'A 
Dau^ter  of  the  Samurai'  (1910);  'Thotufat 
and  Fact  for  To-day,'  also  in  Japanese  (1910  ; 
'The  Memorial  Most  Worthy  of  Our  Patnot 
Dead'  (1911);  'The  English  Language  in  the 
New  Georgean  Era'  (1911)  ;  'Charles  EKckcns; 
An  Appreciation'  (1912);  'The  Faith  of  the 
Incarnation'  (1913) ;  'Memories  and  Memo- 
rials' (1914);  'The  American- Japanese  Prob- 
lem as  a  Race  Question'  (1915),  and  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 
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UcCAUSLAND'S  RAID,  an  incursion  of 
the  Confederate  general  McCaushind  into 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  incident 
of  which  was  the  burning;  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  General  Early  having  defeated  General 
Crook  in  the  battle  of  Kcmstown  (q.vj,  24 
July  ISM,  and  driven  him  and  Averell  across 
the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  ordered  General 
ifcCausIand  with  his  brigade  and  that  of  Brad- 
ley T.  Johnson,  with  four  guns,  in  all  about 
2,500  men.  across  the  Potomac  to  raid  Pennsyl- 
vania and  then  move  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  to 
destroy  the  machinery  of  the  Cumberland  coal- 
pits and  the  repair  ^ops,  stations  and  bridges 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Early 
says  he  wished  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  North  to  the  enormities  of  its  armies,  by 
an  example  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  and  that 
Chambersbur^,  Pa.,  was  selected  as  the  town  on 
which  retaliation  should  be  made.  The  sum  of 
(100,000  in  gold,  or  $500000  in  currency  was  to 
be  demanded  of  it,  in  default  of  which  MeCaus- 
land  was  ordered  to  bum  the  town.  Under 
cover  of  demonstrations  at  Wiliiamsporl  and 
other  points  along  the  Potomac,  McCausIand 
crossed  the  river  at  M<<!oy's  Ferry,  near  Clear 
Spring,  above  Williamsport,  on  the  29th,  and 
made  straight  for  Chamber sburg,  about  25  miles 
northeast.  He  met  with  but  little  opposition 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  rode  into  the 
fated  town  and  demanded  the  sum  fixed  by 
Early.  It  could  not  immediately  be  raised;  he 
knew  that  General  Averell  was  close  upon  him, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  place,  laying  a  greater 
part  of  ic  in  ashes,  he  hastily  marched  westward 
to  McConnellsburg  and  encamped.  Averell,  who 
was  in  Hagerstown  when  he  heard  that  Mc- 
Causland  had  crossed   the  Potomac,  started  in 


Connellsburg,  struck  McCausland's  rear,  divert- 
ing him  from  his  intended  march  on  Bedford 
and  forcing  him  back  to  the  Potomac  at  Han- 
cock, which  was  reached  by  noon  of  the  31st, 
Here  McCausland  formed  for  battle,  but  upon 
Averell's  appearance  and  prompt  attack  he 
withdrew  westward  by  the  National  road  to 
Cumberland,  where,  1  August,  he  found  Gen- 
eral Kelley  to  oppose  him,  whom  he  attacked  in 
the  afternoon,  and  sldrmished  until  night,  when 
he  retreated  toward  Old  Town,  on  the  Potomac, 
leaving  30.  of  his  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field.  At  Old  Town  he  forced  a  crossing  at 
daylight  2  August,  capturing  or  dispersing  a 
regiment  of  new  troops  from  Ohio,  and  men 
moved  south  into  the  valley  of  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  by  way  of  Springfield 
and  Romney.  From  Romney,  4  August,  he 
moved  on  New  Creek  and  attacked  the  garrison, 
bnt  after  a  stubborn  fight  was  repuiseif  leaving 
25  dead  on  the  field,  the  Union  loss  being  36 
killed  and  wounded.  McCausland  then  with- 
drew to  near  Moorcfield,  where  the  south  fork 
joins  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and 
considering  himself  safe  from  pursuit  went  into 
camp.  Averell,  who  had  remained  at  Hancock 
when  McCausland  drew  off  toward  Cumber- 
land, crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  4th,  an(L 
after  a  forced  march  through  Bath,  Springifiela 
and  Romney,  before  sunrise  of  the  7th  surprised 
McCausland  in  his  camp  and  routed  him,  cap- 
turing his  four  guns,  nearly  all  his  wagons, 
several  hundred  horses,  three  battle-flags,  many 
small    arms    and    420    prisoners,    including    X 


officers.  McCausland's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  100.  Averell's  loss  was  41 
killed  and  wounded.  McC^uslanifs  shattered 
command  fled  to  the  mountains  and  made  its 
way  in  squads  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  finally 
assembling  at  Mount  Jackson,  'This  affair," 
says  Early,  'had  a  very  damaging  effect  up<m 
my  cavalry  for  the  rest  of  the  campaian." 
Consult  'Oflicial  Records>  (Vols.  XXXVH, 
XLIH);  Pond.  'The  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
1864' :  Early,  'The  Last  Year  of  the  War  for 
Independence.' 

HacCHBSNET,  m«k-che'n«,  Oan  T., 
Ametican  artist:  b.  Brownsville,  Ca!..  1861.  She 
studied  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  School,  at  the 
Gotham.  Art  School,  New  York,  and  at  the 
Colarossi  Sdiool  in  Paris,  Her  genre  work  has 
received  favorable  recognition.  At  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  she  was  awarded 
two  medals  and  she  received  the  Dodge  prise. 
New  York,  in  lS9i.  Since  then  she  has  also 
received  three  medals  from  the  Colarossi 
School,  a  gold  medal  from  the  Pbiladelidua  Art 
Cli^  and  the  second  Hall^rten  priie  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  At 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  she  exhibited 
< Pomegranates'   and  <The  Old  Blind  Flddler.> 

HcCHBSIfBY,  Dora  Oreenwell,  Amer- 
ican author:  b.  Chicago,  1  Oct.  1871.  She  was 
privately  educated,  cniefiy  by  her  mother,  in 
whose  company  she  traveled  and  read  widely, 
making  special  acquaintance  with  German  liter- 
ature, Italian  art  and  Roman  antiquities,  also 
becoming  deeply  interested  in  studying  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  War,  with  characters  ana  incidents 
of  which  her  writings  largely  have  to  do. 
Among  these  are  'Kathleen  Clare,  Her  Book, 
1637-164P  (1895);  'Miriam  CromweU,  Royal- 
ist ;  a  Romance  of  the  Great  Rebellion'  (^897)  ; 
'Beatrix  Infelix:  a  Summer  Tragedy  in  Rome' 
(1898);  'Rupert,  by  the  Grace  of  God:  the 
Story  of  an  Unrecorded  Plot'   (1899). 

UACCHIAVBLLI,  Ntcccao.  See  Ma- 
CHiAVEUJ.  NiccoLa 

HcCHORD,  mi-kord,  Charles  Caldwell, 
American  lawyer :  b.  Springfield,  Ky.,  3  Dec. 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  Centre  College  (now 
Central  University),  Danville,  Ky,,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1882,  engaging  in  practice 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
law  firm,  McChord,  Hines  and  Norman,  until 
1911,  He  was  prosecuting  attomev  of  Wash- 
ington County,  l^y,<  in  1886-92.  ana  was  chair- 
man of  the  Kentucky  Railroad  Commission  in 
1892-95  and  in  1899-1907,  He  served  in  the 
Kentucky  senate  in  1895-99  and  Introduced  the 
railroad  rate  bill  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  in  1906-07,  and  from 
1910  was  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce d^ommission,  serving  as  chairman  in 
1915, 

HcCLAIN,  ma-klin,  Bmlin,  American  ju- 
rist: b,  Salem,  Ohio,  26  Nov.  1861;  d,  25  May 
1915.  He  was  graduated  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  in  1871,  later  studying  law  there, 
and  until  ISBl  he  practised  law  in  Des  Moines. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1881  and  was  subsequently 
vice-chancellor  and  chancellor  there.  He 
served  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa 
in  1901-12,  and  was  its  cbief  justice  in  1906-12 
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From  1913  imtil  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
law  at  the  'Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
He  was  a  contribtitor  to  lie  'American  Ency- 
clopedia, of  Law  and  Procedure,*  wrote  exten- 
sively for  the  law  maBazines  and  was  author  of 
<McClain's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Iowa' 
(1880)  ;  'A  Treatise  on  Critninal  Law  as  Now 
Administered  in  the  United  States'  (1897); 
*  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States' 
(1905:  2d  ed.,  1910),  etc. 

HcCLBLLAN,  m^-klel'^Ti,  George  Brin- 
ton,  American  soldier :  b,  Philadelphia,  3  Dec 
1826;  d.  OranRe,  N.  J.,  29  Oct.  ISSS.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
at  West  Point  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846. 
He  was  brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  engi- 
tieers    and_  immediately    ordered    to    Mcwco, 


service.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Crui,  at 
Cerro  Gordo  and  in  the  attack  cm  the  City  of 
Mexico ;  at  Contreras  and  Churubwsco  he  won 
the  brevet  of  lirst  lieutenant  and  was  brevetted 
captain  for  Rallantry  at  Chapultepec.  After 
(he  war  he  was  ordered  to  West  Point  as  cap- 
tain of  field  labors  and  instructor  in  bayonet 
exercise.  In  1851  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Dela- 
ware to  superintend  its  construction.  The  next 
year  he  accompanied  Capl.  Randolph  B.  Marcy 
(later  his  fatfaer-in'law)  on  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  Red  River,  and  in  September  1852 
was  ordered  as  senior  engineer  to  Texas,  to 
survey  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  that  Slate.  In 
1833  he  was  detailed  for  the  examination  of  the 
western  part  of  the  proposed  route  for  a  Paci- 
fic railroad ;  and  explored  the  Yakima  Pass  and 
various  portions  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the 
most  direct  route  to  Puget  Sound,  his  report 
formic^  the  first  volume  of  Che  'Pacific  Kail- 
road  Surveys'  published  by  the  governmeut. 
He  was  soon  afterward  detailed  to  investigate 
the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States,  wiita  a 
view  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  data  on  con- 
struction, equipment  and  manaKement  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  Of 
the  result  of  his  proceedines  he  presented  a 
full  report  in  November  1854.  In  March  1854 
he  was  promoted  to  captain  in  the  1st  Cavalry. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was  sent  to  Eurt^M 
to  study  the  organization  of  European  armies 
and  observe  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  He  wrote 
one  volume  of  the  report  of  the  coimnission, 
which  was  republished  in  Philadelphia  under 
the  title  of  'The  Armies  of  Europe'  (1861). 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  .[anuary  1857, 
and  was  for  three  years  vice-president  and  en- 
gineer  of  the  Illinois  Ontral  Railroad,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  became  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
and  two  months  later  president  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  same  road.  He  held  this  office 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861.  He  then 
received  a  commission  as  major-general  from 
the  covemor  of  Ohio  and  proceeded  to  orRan- 
i«  the  volunteers  of  the  State;  the  Slates  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  western  part  of  Virginia 
were  united  to  form  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio  under  his  command.  About  1  June  Ms 
army  began  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  into  Vir- 
ginia; on  the  18th  McCIellan  himself  left  Cin- 
cinnati to  take  the  field,  and  by  tlie  middle  of 
July  the  whole  northwestern  part  of  the  Slate 
ad  been  cleared  of  (^federate  troops  and  the 


Wheeling  legislalnre  left   free  to  organize  a 
loyal  government. 

On  22  July,  McOellan  was  summoned  to 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  commissioned  as  major-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  army.  On  his  arrival 
at  Washington  he  found  everything  in  disorder 
and  the  troops  badly  demoralixed  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing of  his  army,  he  soon  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  and  had  his  troops  well  equipped  and  in 
excellent  condition.  On  the  retirement  of  (jen- 
eral  Scott  from  active  service,  McOellan  was 
appointed  general -in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  Pbns  were  then  taken  under 
discussion  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond,  and 
hers  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Mc- 
Oellan; the  plan  finally  accepted  made  the  base 
of  supplies  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  line  of 
march  upon  Richmond  from  the  Peninsula. 
The  army  did  not  move  "'■til  March  1862,  and 
in  the  meantime  discontent  had  arisen  at  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  the  delay.  On  10  March 
the  army  advanced  toward  Manassas,  but  as 
the  Confederates  had  evacuated  that  place  and 
had  fallen  back  upon  Richmond,  the  real  cam- 
paign v^s  begun  by  transporting  the  troops  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  On  11  March,  soma  two 
weeks  before  leaving  Washington,  McOellan 
was  deprived  of  the  chief  command,  leaving  him 
the  command  of  only  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac; McDowell's  corps  and  other  reinforcements 
on  which  he  had  relied  were  also  removed  from 
bis  araw  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  He 
besieged  Yorklown  for  a  month,  though  op- 
posed by  a  much  inferior  Confederate  force, 
whose  numbers  he  greatly  overestimated ;  when 
Yorktown  was  evacuated  4  May,  he  advanced 
toward  Kichmood.  defeaung  the  Confederates 
at  Williamsburg  and  Hanover  Court  House. 
After  reaching  the  Chickahominy,  he  fonad  his 
lines  too  extended  to  protect  from  attack  and 
advance  upon  Richmond,  and  decided  to  retreat 
to  the  James  River;  then  followed  the  Seven 
Days'  Battles  which  ended  when  the  Federal 
forces  reached  Hampton's  Fern'.  From  here 
McOellan  had  ^lamied  a  new  advance,  but  dis- 
satisfaction against  him  was  so  strong  that  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command  and  ordered  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula.  (See  Pentnsuij^b 
Campaign).  He  was  then  put  in  command  of 
the  fortifications  of  Washington,  till  after  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  when  he  succeeded 
General  Pope,  again  taking  command  of  the 
Army  of  die  Potomac  On  Lee's  invasion  of 
Maryland,  McOellan  mardied  to  attack  him 
and  fourfit  the  battle  of  Anttetam  (q.v.),  forc- 
ing the  Confederates  to  retreat  from  their  po- 
sition and  following  them  as  far  as  the  PotO' 
mac.  He  did  not,  however,  cross  the  Potomac 
in  pursuit,  as  he  was  awaiting  supplies  j  this 
failure  to  follow  up  his  victory  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  command  and  be  was  or- 
dered to  Trenton.  N.  J.     He  took  no  further 

In  1864  he  was  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  de- 
feated, the  electoral  vote  stood  212  for  Lincoln 
against  21  for  McOellan.  but  McOellan's  pop- 
ular vote  was  1,800,000.  He  remained  abroad 
from  1864-68,  and  on  his  return  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Stevens'  floating  battery. 
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vtiich,  however,  was  not  completed  on  account 
of  financial  difficulties.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  department  of 
docks  for  New  York  City,  in  1877  he  was  elected 
liovemor  of  New  Jersey,  and  during;  his  admin- 
istration redjced  and  finally  abolished  the  State 
tax,  improved  the  system  of  public  education 
and  built  up  an  effective  militia;  he  declined  » 
renomination.  As  a  general,  McQellan  won 
the  confidence  and  aroused  tne  enthusiasm  of 
his  soldiers  to  an  unusual  degree ;  he  excelled 
as  an  orgamzer  of  aimies  and  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ihe  science  of  tactics,  as  shown 
in  his  plans  of  campai^,  but  in  actual  cam~ 
paigning  lacked  aggressiveness  and  the  power 
to  act  (quickly  and  take  advantage  of  his  ene- 
my's  mistakes.  He  wrote  besides  the  reports 
mentioned  'Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercise' 
(1852)  and  'Report  on  the  Organization  and 
Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac' 
(1864).  Consult  *McaelUn's  Own  Story.'  ed- 
ited by  W.  C.  Preine  (New  York  1^87) ; 
Michie,  P.  S,  'General  McCIellan'  fin  'Great 
Commander'  series  ib.  IWl)  ;  Rhodes,  J.  F, 
•The  First  Six  Weeks  of  McClellan's  Peninsu- 
lar Campaign'  (Boston  1896):  Ropes,  J.  C, 
•Story  of  the  Civil  War'  (Vol.  II,  New  York 
1895);  Wehb,  A.  S.,  'PeninsuU:  McQellan's 
Campaign  of  1862'  (ib.  1881),  and  Bradford, 
Gamaliel,  'Union  Portraits'  (in  Atlantic 
Monthly  Vol.  CXIV,  Boston  1914). 

McCLELLAN,  George  Brinton,  American 
politician:  b.  Dresden,  Saxony,  23  Nov.  1865. 
He  is  the  son  of  Gen.  G.  B.  McCIellan  (q.v.). 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1886 ;  and 
took  up  ^onmalism,  working  as  a  reporter  and 
in  editorial  positions  for  several  of  the  New 
York  City  dailies.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ur  in  18%.  From  18S9  to  1892  he 
was  treasurer  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Early  active 
in  politics  as  a  Democrat,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  aldermen  in  1893  tor  a 
terni  of  two  years.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1894  and  for  four  succeeding;  terms,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Commiltee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  In  Congress  he  haa  been  an  advo- 
cate of  tariff  reform,  and  though  opposed  to  an 
imperialistic  policy  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
attacks  on  theconduet  of  the  United  States  army 
in  the  Philippines.  In  1903  he  was  nominated 
for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York  by  the  regular 
Democratic  organization  (Tammany  Hall),  and 
was  elected  by  63,000  majority.  In  1905  he  waa 
again  elected  mayor  iw  3,472  plurality.  Iti  1908 
lie  succeeded  Grover  Cleveland  as  Stafford  Lit- 
tle lecturer  on  public  affairs  in  Princeton 
University,  and  in  1912  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  economic  history  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, a  chair  which  he  still  occupies.  He  is  the 
author  of  'The  Oligarchy  of  Venice'  (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin &  Co.,  1904)  ;  'The  Heel  of  War' 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  ft  Co.,  1916)  and  of  numei^ 
ous  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  on  politi- 
cal, historical  and  economic  subjects.     He  has 


Princeton,  Union 

McCLEENAHD,  tna-klSr'nqnd.  Edward 
John,  American  soldier:  b.  Jacksonville,  111..  29 
Dec.  184S.  In  1870  he  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  stationed  on  the  Western  frontier 
for  the  nine  following  years,  in  which  be  idid 
rescue  work  after  the  aestruciion  of  Custer's 
command,  and  had  a  share  in  the  .captitv  .otf 


Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nei  Percis  Indians.  In 
1898  be  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  and 
adjutant-general  of  volunteers,  served  with  the 
army  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1898,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he 
routed  the  msur^nts  at  Cebu,  8  Ian.  1900.  He 
was  subsequently  put  in  command  of  the  second 
district  in  the  department  of  the  Visayaa,  in- 
cluding the  islands  of  Cebu,  Mactan,  Baulayan 
and  the  Camotes.  He  was  acting  military  gov- 
ernor from  19  April  1900  to  28  May  1901,  In 
1905  he  went  as  altachi  with  the  Japanese  army 
in  Japan  and  Manchuria.  Later  he  was  suc- 
cessively commander  of  the  1st  United  States 
Cavalry,  president  of  the  Cavalry  Equipment 
Board,  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  He  retired  from 
active  service  29  Dec.  1912. 

HcCLERNAND,  John  Alexuider,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Breckinridge  County,  Ky.,  30- 
May  1812;  d.  Springfield,  III.,  20  Sept  1900.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in  1832,  but 
in  lie  same  year  volunteered  for  military  serv- 
ice against  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Five 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, and  subsequently  sat  for  two  terms  in 
Congress.  Ehiring  the  Civil  War  he  served 
with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  pro- 
moted^ ma  jo  r-^neral.  He  led  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  relieved  Sherman  before 
Vicksburg  in  1863  and  was  in  command  of  the 
13th  Army  Corps  until  1864,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1870  he  was  ap^ioinied  circuit  judge  for  the 
Sangamon,  III.,  district.  He  presided  at  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  Saint  Louis, 
1876,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land member  of  the  Utah  Commission. 

MACCLESFIELD,  mik'klz-feld,  England, 
market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  (Ches- 
hire, 166  miles  northwest  of  London,  on  the 
river  BoUin  and  on  the  London  and  Northwest- 
tern,  North  Staffordshire  and  Great  Central 
railways.  In  the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  re- 
corded as  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester  and  is  reputed  to  have  become  a  free 
borough  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
The  first  recorded  charter,  however,  dates  from 
1261.  The  church  of  Saint  Michael  was 
founded  in  1278  and  was  partially  rebuilt  and 
considerably  enlarged  in  1740.  A  commercial 
school  was  erected  in  1840  from  the  funds  of  the 
free  grammar  school  founded  in  1502.  There  are 
slate  and  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity  and 
brewing  is  carried  on;  hut  the  chief  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  in  silk  and  cotton  textiles. 
The  first  silk  mill  was  set  up  in  175S,  while  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  was  begun  in  1785.  The 
town  has  modem  water  and  gas  works,  an  in- 
sane asylum,  public  library,  parks,  baths  and 
markets.    Pop.  about  34,797. 

HcCLINTOCK,  m9-kl)n't6k.  Bmoiy. 
American  actuary:  b.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  19  Sept. 
1840.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1859j  and  afterward  look  special 
studies  in  chemistry.  He  was  tutor  in  tnathe- 
matics  at  Columbia  1359-60,    He  was  consular 


Yotk,  1867^77,  and  of  the  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  Milwaukee, 
1871-69.  From  1889  to  1911  he  was  actuary 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
JTcirk,  of  which  he  was  vice-^rssidcnt  in  190S- 
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11,  trustee  after  1905  and  coneultinK  actuary 
after  1911.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Mathemadcal  Society  in  1890-94  and  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  iji  1895-97,  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Ac- 
tuaries, London.  He  has  contributed  to  mathe- 
matical journals. 

McCLINTOCK,  Sm  Prtncia  Leopold, 
English  admiral:  b.  Dundalk,  Ireland.  1819;  d. 
17  Nov.  1907.  He  entered  the  British  navy  in 
1831  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1845. 
He  sailed  on  four  Arctic  voyages,  being  sent 
out  in  1848  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  again  in  1850  and  1852,  without  discovering 
any  traces  of  the  explorer.  In  1857  he  renewed 
the  search  as  commander  of  the  fox  and 
brought  back  documentary  and  other  evidence 
of  Franklin's  death.  For  his  services  as  an 
Arctic  explorer  he  was  knij^led  in  1860,  and  in 
1884  made  admiral.  He  wrote  'Voyage  of  the 
Fox>  (1859). 

McCLINTOCK,  John,  American  scholar; 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2/  Oct.  1814;  d.  Madison, 
N.  Y.,  4  March  1870.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  from  1836  to  1851  was  professor  of 
Diadiematics  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  E)ickin- 
son  College.  From  1848  to  1856  he  edited  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  He  was  delegate 
to  several  conferences  abroad  and  in  1857  be- 
came pastor  of  Saint  Paul's  Church.  New  York. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  of 
the  American  Chapel  in  Pant.  He  advocated 
ihe  Union  canse  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  his 
return  to  America  in  1864  was  again  pastor  of 
Saint  Paul's,  New  York,  but  failinf;  health  com- 
pelled his  resi)rnation  and  he  retired  to  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.  He  removed  to  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  1866  and  became  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Centenary  Committee  of  the  Methodist 
E_pi»copal  Church.  For  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life  he  was  president  of  Ihe  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  joint  editor  and 
cotnpiler  with  James  Strong  of  the  <C]^opedia 
of  Biblical,  Theologic^  and  Ecdeuastical  Lit- 
erature* which  goes  by  their  name,  the  last  vol- 
ume of  which  was  published  in  1895.  Among 
his  other  works  are  'An  Analysis  of  Watson^ 
Theological  Institutes'  (1850) ;  and  'Tem- 
poral Power  of  the  P(«e>  (1853).  He  also  is- 
sued a  translation  of  Neander's  'Life  of 
■  Christ>  (1847)  ;  'Sketches  of  Eminent  Method- 
ist Ministers'  (1863);  a  translation  of  Bim- 
gener's  'History  of  the  Council  of  Trent' 
(1851)  ;  'Living  Words,'  sermons  (1871)  and 
'Lectures  on  Theological  Encyclopedia  and 
Methodology'  (1873).  Consult  the  'Life'  by 
Crooks   (New  York  1876). 

McCLOSKEY,  m^-klds'ki,  John.  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate ;  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  20 
March  1810;  d  New  York.  10  Oct.  1885.  His 
secondary  and  collegiate  studies  were  made  at 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College.  Emmitsburg,  Md.. 
and  his  post-graduate  studies  in  France  and 
Rome.  At  24  he  was  ordained  priest  and  on 
returning  to  America  was  assigned  to  Saint  Jo- 
seph's Church.  New  York  City.  When  Saint 
John's  College,  at  Fordham  (now  a  part  of 
ew  York  City),  was  opened  in  1841,  he  was 
made  its  first  president,  but  in  the  next  year  he 
returned  Xo  pari^  work.    In  1844  he  was  ap- 


poiotcd  coadiutor  to  Bishm  Huf^iea  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  Yoilc.  and  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Axierc;  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Albany,  a  diocese  just  cre- 
ated from  a  part  of  Ihe  diocese  of  New  York. 
For  17  years  he  worked  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Albany  diocese  and  the  gtjod  of  his  people. 
He  built  the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception at  Albany,  Saint  Joseph's  Theolo^cal 
Seminary  at  Troy,  established  several  new  par- 
ishes and  founded  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, including  hospitals,  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  aged  and  reformatories.  He  suc- 
ceeded Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  archiepiscopal 
sec  of  New  York.  6  May  1864.  The  result  of 
his  labors  in  the  archcuocese  of  New  York 
remains  his  greatest  monumenL  He  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1875.  under  the  title  of  Santa 
Maria  silpra  Minervam.  He  was  in  attendance 
at  the  Vatican  Coimcil  (q.v.)  arid  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  discipline.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  February  1878  to  attend  the 
conclave  for  the  election  of  a  Pope  but  was  too 
late  to  cast  a  vote,  Leo  XIII  having  been 
elected  a  few  hours  before  his  arrival.  Cardi- 
nal McCloskey  was  noted  for  his  gentleness, 
firmness,  profound  scholarship  and  great  execu- 
tive ability.  Consult  'The  Life  of  John  Cardi- 
nal McCloskey,  First  Prince  of  the  Church  in 
America:  1810-8S.> 

HcCLOSXBT,  William  George,  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
lit  Nov.  1823;  d.  17  Sept.  1909.  Upon  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  Md.,  he  turned  to  the  law, 
but  subsequently  entered  Saint  Mary's  Theo- 
logind  Seminary,  where  he  pursued  a  six  years' 
course  in  philosophy  and  theology,  being  or- 
dained priest  6  Oct.  1852.  His  first  appointment 
was  as  assistant  in  the  church  of  the  Nativity. 
In  1853  he  was  named  professor  of  Latin  and 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College 
and  in  1857  became  director  of  the  theological 
seminary.  When  the  American  College  was 
formally  opened  in  Rome  Pope  Pius  IX  chose 
Dr.  McCloskey  its  first  president,  8  Dec,  1859, 
a  position  which,  for  eight  years,  he  filled  to 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  In  1865  he  visited 
America  in  the  interests  of  the  institution  un- 
der his  charge  and  succeeded  in  collecting  funds 
sufficient  for  its  permanent  endowment.  Upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  Lavialle,  Pope  Pius  IX 
appointed  Dr.  McCloskey  to  the  see  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky^  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome  24 
May  1868.  During  his  36  years'  administration 
numerous  churches,  schools  and  religious  insti- 
tutions  were  built  throughout  his   diocese. 

McCLUNG,  mJi-klung.  Clarence  Brwin. 
American  zoologist :  b.  Clayton,  Cal..  5  April 
1870.  He  was  graduated  al  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1892  and  later  studied  at  Columbia 
and  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  facul^  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1897-13  and 
since  then  has  been  professor  of  zoology  and 
director  of  the  zoological  laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  cmbryologic^  staff  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass., 
ill  1893,  and  headed  scientific  expeditions  to 
Oregon,  Washington  and  western  Kansas.  He 
is  author  of  articles  on  heredity  and  cretaceous 
fish  of  Kansas;  and  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Morphology. 
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HcCLURK,   malcloor',   Aleumder    Kelly, 


was  reared  on  a  farm,  educated  at  home  and 
apprenticed  to  a  tanner  in  1842,  soon  after  be- 
^n  to  write  for  the  Perry  Freeman  and  edited 
and  published  the  Juniata  Sentinel  at  MifHin, 
Pa.,  m  the  WhiR  interest,  1846-50.  He  then 
published  (1850-56)  the  Chambersburg  Reposi- 
tory, which  he  made  influential  in  the  cause  of 
anti-stavcry.  He  was  State  supcrm  ten  dent  of 
printing  in  1855 ;  a  member  of  (he  State  con^ 
vention  of  1855  which  met  at  Pittsburgh  to  or- 
ganize the  RepubUcan  party;  in  1856  was  ad- 
mitted to  (he  bar  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  hrst 
Republican    National    Convention    in    Philadel- 

Shia.  In  1857-58  he  sat  in  the  legislature  as  a 
:epublican  and  was  State  senator  in  1859.  As 
leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  he  aided 
ill  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
1862-64  he  again  published  the  Chambersburg 
Repository,  and  in  the  latter  year  served  as  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  in  charge  of  the  draft 
in  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1868-73  practised  law  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  State  delegation  to  the  Liberal 
Republican  Convention  in  1872,  and  of  the  Lib- 
eral Republican  State  Committee,  and  in  that 
year  entered  the  State  senate.  In  a  close  elec- 
tion in  1873  he  was  defeated  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  In  1875 
he  established  the  Philadelphia  Times,  of  which 
he  was  editor-in-chief  till  1901.  He  published 
'Three  Thousand  Miles  Throus:h  the  Rocky 
Mountams' ;  'Our  Presidents  and  How  We 
Make  Them'  (1901);  'Recollections  of  Half 
a  CentuTy>  (1902);  'Old  Time  Notes  of  Penn- 
sylvania'  (2  vols.,  1906),  etc. 

McCLURS,  James  Gore  Kiag.  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman :  b.  Albany,  N.  Y,  24 
Nov.  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1870. 
at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1873 
and  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
1874.  He  was  settled  (1874-79)  ai  New  Scot- 
land, N.  Y.,  and  at  Lake  Forest,  III.,  1881-1905. 
From  1897  to  1901  he  was  president  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Since  1905  he  has  been 
president  of  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicaeo.  He  has  written  'Possibilities' 
(1896);  'The  Man  Who  Wanted  to  Help* 
(1897)  ;  'The  Great  Appeal'  (1898)  ;  'Environ- 
ment' (1899):  'For  Hearts  that  Hope*  (1900); 
'A  Mighty  Means  of  Usefulness'  (1901); 
'Living  for  the  Best'  (1903);  'The  Growing 
Pastor"  (1904) ;  'Loyalty,  the  Soul  of  Reli- 
gion'  (190S);  'Supreme  Things'   (1907),  etc. 

HcCLURE,  Sir  Robert  Joha  Le  Hesa- 
rier,  English  vice-admiral;  b.  Wexford,  Ire- 
land, 28  Jan.  1807 ;  d.  London,  17  Oct.  1873.  He 
began  his  naval  career  in  1824,  and  in  1836  un- 
der Sir  John  Ross  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Again  he  joined  an  expedition 
sent  to  discover  the  Northwest  Passage  in  1848, 
that  of  Sir  James  Oark  Ross.  Two  years  later 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  Franklin  search 
expedition,  discovered  Prince  of  Wales  Strait 
which  connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  thus 
accomplished  one  object  of  the  expedi! 


pleted  the  Northwest  Passage  by  land.     On  his 


return  he  was  knitted.  From  his  journals  was 
published  'The  Discovery  of  the  Northwest 
Passage*   (by  Capt.  Sherard  Osborne.  1856). 

HcCLURE,  Samuel  Sidney,  American  ed- 
itor and  publisher:  b.  Process,  (iloiwty  Antrim, 
Ireland.  17  Feb.  1857.  He  was  graduated  at 
Knox  College.  Galesburg.  111.,  in  1882.  In  1882- 
83  he  was  editor  and  manager  of  the  IVheel- 
man  _  for  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  rn  the  following  year  was  connected  with 
the  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  In  1884  he  es- 
tablished a  newspaper  syndicate  which  has 
grown  to  great  proportions  and  assumed  distinc- 
tive importance  in  the  publishing  world.  In 
1893  he  founded  McClvre's  Magasine,  which 
through  his  able  administration  soon  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  periodicals.  In 
1899  he  established  the  publishing  house  of  Mc- 
Qure.  Phillips  and  Company,  New  York,  and  was 
its  president  until  the  busmess  was  acquired  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  The  maga- 
zine was  taken  over  by  the  MeOure  Publica- 
tions. Incorporated.  Since  1893  Mr.  McClure 
has  been  president  of  the  S.  S.  McClure  Com- 

Sany  and  since  1894  he  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Inox  ColleKe.  Consult  Mr.  McQure's  \Kry  in- 
teresting 'My  Autobiography'  (New  York 
1914), 

McCLURG,  ma-kloorg',  Alexand<!r  Cald- 
well, American  publisher:  b.  Philadelphia,  1S34; 
d.  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  15  April  1901.  He  was 
graduated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Ill  1853,  engaged  in  business  with  S.  C.  Griggs 
and  Company,  publishers,  in  Chicago  and  in 
1862  entered  the  Union  army.  He  was  captain 
in  the  88th  Illinois  r^ment  of  infantry,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  made  brevet  briga- 
dier-general, and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and 
during  Sherman's  great  march  served  as  chief 
of  staff  to  the  14th  corps.  Returning  from  the 
war.  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the 
pubhshing  house  above  mentioned,  and  some 
years  later  established  the  firm  of  Jansen.  Mc- 
Qurg  and  Company,  afterward  A.  C.  McOurg 
and  Company.  The  business  of  the  house  pros- 
pered, and  in  1899  the  company  was  reorganized. 
the  co-operative  principle  adopted  and  the  em- 
ployees, among  whom  the  stock  was  largely 
distributed,    were   granted   easy   terms    for   in- 

McCLYMONT.  mik-kli'mont,  Jamei  Alex- 
ander, Scottish  theologian :  b.  (iirvan,  Ayr- 
shire, 26  May  1848.  He  was  educated  at  (he  i 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Tubingen,  en- 
tered the  ministry  and  m  1874-1913  he  was  in 
charge  of  Holburn  Church,  Aberdeen,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  a  member  of  ihe  general 
committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  territorial  force,  retired  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  collaborated  in  trans- 
lating Beck's  'Pastoral  Theologv  of  the  New 
Testament*  and  was  author  of  'The  New  Tes- 
tament and  its  Writers*  (1892:  2d  ed.,  1893); 
'The  Church  of  Scotland'  (1893)  ;  'New  Testa-  I 
ment  Criticism'    (1913).  etc. 

MacCOLL,  ma-kSl',  Evan,  Canadian  poet: 
b.    Ken  mo  re.    Argyleshire,    Scotland,    21    Sept.  | 

1808;  d.  Toronto.  1898.     He  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada in  his  42d  year  and  became  known  as  xne  , 
poet  of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Kingston.    He  I 
wrote  with  fluency  In  Gaelic  and  his  "Clireadi  I 
nam   Beann'   created   much   enthusiasm  among 
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his  compatriots.  He  is  also  author  of  many 
English  poems,  suA  as  'My  Rowan  Tree'; 
•The  Mountain  Minstrel>  (ISS7) ;  and  •Poems 
and  Songs*    (1888). 

MacCOLL,  UaUolm,  British  theologian 
and  author:  b.  Glenfinan,  Inverness-sbire,  Scot- 
land, 27  March  1831 ;  d.  London,  5  April  1907. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  and 
at  the  University  of  Naples  and  was  ordained 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  ir'  istry  in  1857.  He 
filled  curacies  at  different  London  churches, 
was  chaplain  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Petrogiad  in  1862-63.  in  southern  Italy  in 
1867-W,  and  at  Addington,  Bucks.  His  hearty 
support  of  Gladstone  won  for  him  in  1871 
recognition  in  the  fonn  of  the  living  of  Saint 
George's,  Bololph  Lane,  and  he  was  _  further 
rewarded  with  a  canonry  at  Ripon  in  1884. 
He  was  a  keen  controversialist  in  both  ecdcsi- 
aslical  and  political  fields,  and  was  actively  en- 
g;^ed  in  newspaper  and  patnpblet  writing  in 
support  of  High-Church  doctrines  and  of  Glad- 
stone's Irish  policy.  He  traveled  extensively 
and  was  prominently  concerned  with  the  airing 
of  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  affairs  after  a 
visit  in  those  countries  in  1876.  Author  of 
<Mr.  Gladstone  and  Oxford'  (1865);  'Lawless- 
ness, Sacerdotalism  and  Ritualism'  (1875); 
'Reasons  for  Home  Rule*  (1886,  nine  eds.) ; 
'The  Reformation  Settlement'  (10th  ed„  1901)  ; 
'The  Roval  Commission  and  the  Ornaments 
Rubric'   (1906),  etc. 

McCOHB,  mi-kom,  John,  American  engi- 
neer and  architect:  b.  New  York.  17  Oct.  1763; 
d.  there,  25  May  1853.  He  was  of  Scottish 
descent  and  became  prominent  for  bis  designs 
for  both  public  and  private  buildings  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  the  Eastern  States.  He 
desinied  tbe  front  of  the  old  government  house 
in  New  York  in  1790  Saint  John's  Church, 
the  Murray  and  Bleeclter  Street  churches  in 
that  city,  and  was  supervising  architect  of  the 
city  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  city  hall.  He  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
signed the  city  hall  with  the  '  ' 
Frenchman  named  Man  gin. 

McCOMBS,    WilliBin    Frank,    .     

lawyer:  b.  Hamburg,  Ark.,  26  Dec.  1875.  He 
was  graduated  at  Prmceton  in  1898  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1901.  He  engaged  in 
practice  in  New  York  City,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  committee  in  1912- 
16  he  managed  the  campaigns  ot  Woodrow  Wil- 
son for  President.  He  declined  the  ambassa- 
dorship to  France  in  March  1913. 

HcCONHBL,  m^-kSn'SI,  Fmicis  John. 
American  Methodist-Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Trin- 
way,  Ohio,  18  Aug.  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1894.  He  held  pastorates  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  West  Cbelmford;  Newton  Upper 
Falls;  Ipswich;  Haward  street  Cambridge; 
and  at  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn.  In  1909- 
12  he  was  president  of  De  Pauw  University, 
and  in  1912  he  was  elected  bishop.  Author  of 
'The  Diviner  Immanence'  (1906);  'Religious 
Certainty';  (1910);  'Personal  Christianity' 
(1914).  etc. 

HcCONNELL,  Samoel  D.,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author:  b. 
in  Westmoreland  County.  Pa.,  in  1846.    He  was 


graduated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
in  1866,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1873; 
was  rector  of  Saint  John's  Church,  Erie,  Pa.. 
1872-73 ;  heW  rectorships  at  Watertown,  Conn. 
(1873-76),  and  Middletown.  Conn.  (1876-82); 
became  rector  ot  Saint  Stephen's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1882;  of  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Brooklyn.  N,  Y.,  in  1896;  and  from  1902  to 
1905  was  rector  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New 
York  City.  He  retired  in  the  latter  j-ear.  He 
has  published  a  'History  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church'  (1890);  'Sons  of  God'  (1891); 
'Sermon  Stuff'  (1888,  1895)  ;  'A  Year's  Ser- 
mons' (1896) ;  'The  Open  Secret' ;  'The  Next 
Step  in  Christianity';  'Elssays,  Practical  and 
Speculative'  (1900);  and  'The  Evolution  of 
Immortality'  (1901);  'Christ'  (1902);  'Chris- 
tianity'   (1905). 

HcCONNELSVILLB,  Ohio,  village  and 
county-seat  of  Mor^n  County,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  27  miles  below  Zancsville  and 
30  miles  northeast  of  Marietta,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  has  extensive  undeveloped 
coal  resources,  and  has  flour  and  Itmiber  mi'lls, 
a  sash  and  door  factory  and  tc'bacco  manufac- 
tories.   Pop.  1,831. 

McCOOK,  in^-kiik.  Alexander  McDowell, 
American  soldier:  b.  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
22  April  I83I ;  d.  Dayton.  Ohio,  12  June  1903, 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1853,  and 
with  tbe  commission  of  second  lieutenant  of 
tbe  3d  Infantry  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico. 
In  1861  he  gained  his  captaincy  and  saw  much 
service  during  the  Civil  War.  He  commanded 
the  Ohio  volunteers  at  Bull  Run  and  rapidly 
gained  promotion,  being  appointed  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  1862.  His  brilliant  mili- 
tary reputation  was  made  at  the  battles  of  Shi- 
loh,  Murfreesboro,  Chicka manga,  etc.,  and  in 
1865  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army.  He  was  subsequently  placed  in 
command  of  tbe  military  school  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, was  commissioned  major-general  in  1894 
and  retired  the  following  year.  He  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Tsar  in  1896  and  in  1898-99  was  a  member  of 
a  commission  appointed  bv  President  McKinley 
to  investigate  the  work  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  War  with  Spain.     General  McCook 
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Daniel  McCook  (q.v.)  who  was  killed  by  S 
gan's  guerillas  in  1863.  Seven  of  tbe  general's 
brothers  took  part  in  the  War  for  the  Union, 
three  of  whom,  like  their  father,  were  killed. 
Four  oi  the  eight  McCook  brothers  attained  the 
rank  of  general.  Consult  Hosmer,  J.  K.,  'The 
Appeal  to  Arms'  (New  York  1906)  ;  id..  'Out- 
come of  the  Civil  War'  (jh.  1906)  ;  Rhodes, 
J.  F.,  'History  of  the  United  States'  (ib.  1907). 
McCOOK,  Atison  George,  American  sol- 
dier and  politician;  b,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  10 
Oct.  1835.  He  took  part  in  the  Civil  War 
as  captain  in  2d  Ohio  Infantry,  Became  ser- 
geant within  three  months  and  was  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  subsequently 
served  as  major.  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  afterward  was  colonel  of 
194th  Ohio  Infantry  and  at  end  of  the  war  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general.  He  was  United 
States  assessor  of  internal  revenue  at  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  and  removed  to  New  York  in  1873. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  as  a  RepuUican,  to  (he 
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AS(b  Congress  and  re-dected  to  tbe-46lb  and 
47th  Congresses  from  the  old  8th  (city)  dis- 
trict. Was  elected  aecretarv  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Slates,  December  1883,  and  served 
as  such  until  August  1893.  On  1  Aug.  1S95,  be 
was  appointed  city  chamberlain  by  Mayor  WU- 
iiam  L.  Strong,  and  served  until  ihe  expiration 
of  the  latter's  term  of  office,  1  Jan.  1^  He 
is  president  and  director  of  the  New  York  Law 
Publishing  Company. 

McCOOK,  Daniel,  American  soldier:  b. 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  20  June  1798;  d.  near  Buffing- 
ton's  Island,  Ohio,  21  July  1863.  Having  re- 
ceived a  college  education,  he  removed  from 
Penn^lvania  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  Carrollton. 
Althou^  63  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  entered  Ihe  Union  a^mJ^  in 
which  he  served  as  major  of  volunteers.  Dar- 
ing one  of  the  Morgan  raids  (q.v.)  he  received 
a  wound  from  iriiich  be  died  shortly  after. 
Eight  sons  of  his  served  as  (^cers  in  Uie  Fed- 
eral umy,  three  of  whom  were  killed  in  battle. 

HcCOOK,  HeiuT  Cbristopher,  American 
clergytnan  and  entomologist:  b.  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  3  July  1837;  d.  1911.  He  was  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  (now  Washington  and 
Jefferson)  in  1859,  stutUed  at  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  in  the  Civil  War  he 
served  as  first  lieutenant  and  chaplain  in  the 
41st  Illinois  regiment.  1861-62.  In  1862-63  he 
was  minister  of  a  church  at  Clinton,  111.;  from 
1863  to  1870  labored  in  Saint  Louis  as  a  home 
missionary;  and  subsequently  became  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  charge  he  long  refined.  He  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  2d  regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers  in  the  Spanish- American  War, 
and  was  chaplain  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.'president  of  the 
American  Entomological  Society,  vice-president 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia, and  president  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Historical  Association.  His  writings  in- 
clude 'The  Gospel  in  Nature';  'The  Mound- 
Making  Ants  of  the  Alleghanies'  (1877)  ; 
'The  Agricultural  Ants  of  Texas'  (1879)  ; 
'Honey  Ants  and  Occident  Ants'  (1882)  ; 
^Tenants    of   an    Old    Farm'     (1884);    'The 


'The  Latimers,  a  Scotch-Irish  Histor 
mance  of  the  Western  Insurrection*  (1898)  ; 
'  Martial  Graves  of  Our  Fellow  Heroes  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba' ;  'Nature's  Craftsmen; 
Popular  Studies  of  Ants  and  Other  Insects' 
(1907);  'Ant  Communities  and  how  they  are 
Governed'    (1909). 

McCOOK,  Neb.,  city,  county-seat  of  Red 
Willow  County,  on  the  Republican  River,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qniiicy  Rail- 
road, about  230  miles  west  by  south  of  Lincoln, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  McCook  owes  mudi  of  iti 
prosperity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  railroad  division  and  has  railroad  shops. 
The  sugar  beet,  alfalfa,  wheat  and  com  are  the 
principal  productions  of  the  surrounding  farms. 
A  number  of  cattle  are  raised  and  a  large 
number  of  livestock  from  Willow  County  and 
vicinity  is  shipped  from  McCook.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  Federal  court- 
house and  owns  the  waterworks.    Pop.  3,765. 


HcCORHACK,  John,  Irish  operatic  tenor: 

b,  Athlone,  14  June  1884.  He  was  educated  at 
Summer  Hill  College,  County  Sligo,  Ireland, 
where  he  received  a  large  sha.ie  of  his  vocal 
training,  Rnishing  under  Sabatini  at  Milan.  He 
was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Dnblin  Musical 
Festival  in  1904,  and  in  1907  made  his  London 
dtbut  as  Turiddu  in  'Cavalleria  Rusticana.* 
He  soon  afterward  sang  with  Tetrairini  in 
'Rigoletto.'  He  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  in  1908.  Later  he 
sang  with  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Com- 
pany and  with  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
{any.  While  highly  successful  in  grand  opera 
is  favorite  field  is  the  concert  stage  wflere 
his  honors  and  awards  have  rarely  tieen 
equaled.  He  retains  his  operatic  connection, 
however,  appearing  occasionally  at  the  Metro- 
politan (Jpera  House.  He  was  active  in  raising 
funds  for  various  purposes  during  the  European 


war  levy  of  1918  was  $75,000.  His  principal 
operatic  roles  are  Rodolto  in  'La  Boheme' ; 
Pmkerton  in  'Butterfly';  Count  in  'Don 
Giovanni.' 

UcCORMICK,  in«-k6r'mUc,  Alouuder 
Hnch,  American  naval  officer:  b.  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  9  May  ISA2;  d.  21  Aug.  1915. 
He  was  acting  midshipman  at  the  Uniteif  Slates 
Naval  Academy  in  18S9;  in  April  1861  entered 
into  active  service  and.  served  in  blockading 
squadrons  throughout  the  Civil  War,  He  be- 
came captain  in  1892.  Since  the  Civil  War  he 
has  performed  various  sea  duties,  and  has 
served  in  the  department  of  mathematics  and  in 
that  of  astronomy  and  navigation  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  He  was  inspector  of  ordnance,  1876- 
81 ;  made  a  cruise  around  the  world,  1881-85 ; 
was  assigned  to  the  ordnance  department,  1885- 
92;  to  the  Asiatic  station,  1892-94;  was  captain 
of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  1894-W;  member 
of  the  armor  and  personnel  board,  1897-98; 
and  commandant  of  the  Washington  navy  yard 
in  1898,  In  1899  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  was  retired  26  March  1900. 

HcCORMICK,  Cyrw  Hall,  Amoricao  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer;  b.  in  Virginia.  1809; 
d.  Chicago,  13  May  1884.  He  removed  from 
his  native  State  to  Cincinnati  in  1845,  and  two 
years  later  went  to  Chicago.  In  1831  he  in- 
vented an  improved  reaping-machine,  which  was 
patented  and  further  improved,  and  which 
brought  him  great  wealth  and  world-wide  fame, 
with  many  decorations,  medals,  etc.  He  con- 
tributed hberally  in  1859  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Preibylerian  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Northwest,  in  Chicago,  later  called  McCor- 
mick  Seminary.  He  also  endowed  a  diair  in 
Washington  and   Lee  University,  Virginia. 

HcCORMICK,  JoBc^di  Hedill,  American 
journalist  and  legislator :  b.  (Chicago,  16 
May  1877.  In  1900  he  was  graduated  at  Yale 
University.  He  became  vice-i«-esidenf  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily'  Tribune  and  also 
served  as  president  of  the  City  Press  Associa- 
tion. He  opposed  William  Lorimer  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  oust  the 
latter  from  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1912-14  he  served  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
Progressive  National  committee  and  supported 
Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  at  the 
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Chicago  Convention  of  1912.  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  McConnick  was  member  of  a  committee  of 
his  party  which  went  abroad  to  study  social 
leKisTation.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Ilhnois  and  was  a  member 
of  the  (&th  Congress,  1917-19.  as  Congressman- 
at-large  from  Itlinots.  In  1918  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Hi;.CORMICK,  Leuider  Junes,  American 
inventor:  b.  in  Virginia  1819;  d.  Chicago,  20 
Feb.  1900.  In  early  life  he  worked  with 
his  father  in  manufacturiDg  reaping-machines ; 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1848,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Cyrus  Hall  Mc- 
CormiclL  (q.v.),  and  superintended  the  manu- 
facturing dejartment  of  their  reaping-machine 
plant  until  W9,  when  the  firm  was  incorporated. 
as  the  UcCormick  Harvestitiff-Macbine  Com- 
pany. Ten  years  later  he  retired  from  active 
business.  Many  of  the  improvements  in  the 
famous  McCormick  reaping-machine  were  made 
by  him.  In  1871  he  gave  an  observatory  with 
a  powerful  telescope  to  the  Umversity  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

UcCORMICK,  Sobert  Sacdaraoa,  Amer- 
ican dii^taiiai,  father  of  Joseph  Medill  Mc- 
Cormidc  and  Robert  Rutherford  McCormick; 
b.  Rodditidge  County,  Va..  26  July  1849:  d. 
Ghjcaeo,  16  April  1919.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  as  secretary  of  the  American, 
legation  at  London  in  1389-^.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  Ambassador  to  Au stria- Hiingaiy 
in  July  1902:  was  Ambassador  to  Russia  from 
December  1902  to  1905;  and  Ambassador  to 
France  in  1905-07.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  Japan,  1907.  Dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  War  Mr.  McCormick 
represented  the  interests  of  Japan  in  Russla- 

UcCORHICK  OBSERVATORY.  See 
Leakder  UcCOruick  Obsbrwaiobt. 

HcCORMICK  THBOLOOICAL  SBK- 
INARY,  in  Chicago,  111. ;  opened  in  1830  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  Hanover  Academy,  at  Hanovir,  Ind. 
Ten  years  after  lis  opening  the  school  was  re- 
moved to  New  Albany,  Ind.  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick (q.v.)  offered  the  institution  a  liberal 
endowment,  wlncii  generaui  gift  caused  the 
removal  of  the  school  to  Chicago,  in  1659. 
It  was  for  a  time  known  as  the  Presl^rteriai) 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  in 
1886  the  present  name  was  taken  in  honor  of 
its  liberal  benefactor.  No  fees  are  charged  for 
lodging  or  tuition,  and  some  ai  its  income  is 
used  in  assifdng  worthy  and  needy  shidentS. 
In  1917  there  were  connected  with  the  seminary 
18  professors  and  instructors  and  206  students. 
The  library  contained  about  41,000  vohtmea 
The  total  income  on  productive  funds  and  from 
other  sources,  but  excluding  benefactions,  wis 
about  $98,000.  Its  buildings  and  grounds'  wer« 
valued  at  nearly  $l,00a<000  and  its  endowment 
Ennds  at  about  $1,800,000. 

HcCOSH,  ma-kSsh',  James,  Scotch-Amer- 
ican author  and  educator:  b.  Carskeoch,  Ayr- 
shire, 1  April  1811;  d.  Princeton,  N.  ?.,  16  Nov. 
1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  Umversity'  of 
Glasgow,  which  he  entered  at  13,  and  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  went  in 
1829.  He  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  o! 
Scotland;  was  settled  at  Arbroath  in  1835,  and 


at  firechin  in  1839;  bAl  at  the  disruption  of  th« 
Scottish  Church  joined  the  Free  Church,  whose 
organization  he  was  active  in  promoting.  In 
1^  he  published  *The  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral,>  in  which  he 
applied  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton to  questions  of  theology  with  such  sldll  as 
to  elicit  from  him  the  hi^iesl  commendation. 
This  work  at  once  gave  McCoah  wide  fame  as 
a  ^iloeoidiical  thinker,  and  in  1851  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  lo^c  and  metaphysics  m 
Queen's  Collie,  Belfast,  where  he  remained  18 
years,  not  only  discharging  his  professional 
duties,  but  also  entering  earnestly  into  work  of 
religious  and  social  improvement,  through 
which  his  spirit  of  benevolence  and  hie  en- 
lightened leal  for  general  edncadon  aocota- 
plished  lasting  results.    In  1868  he  was  elected 

g resident  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ([novr 
rmceton  University),  having  previously  visited 
this  country  and  become  impressed  with  Its 
educational  promise.  This  promise  was  especially 
bright  when  he  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Prmeeton,  but  the  conditions  of  transition  in 
the  sphere  of  higher  education  were  such  as  to 
demand  consummate  powers  of  leadership. 
Such  powers  McCosh,  although  a  foreigner, 
brought  to  his  work  with  most  satisfying  suc- 
cess. During  the  20  years  of  hia  admialst ration 
at  Princeton  he  saw  the  number  of  students 
and  professors  more  than  doubled  and  pros- 
perity increased  in  all  departments.  His  resig- 
nation in  1888  was  due  to  the  advance  of  years, 
and  he  was  able  to  continue  in  the  chair  of 
philosophy  beyond  that  period.  As  a  philoso- 
pher he  maintained  the  principles  of  the  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians  against  all  empirical 
methods,  but  went  beyond  his  predecessors  in 
the  direction  of  intuitionalism,  although  he  once 
declared  that  this  "rose  out  of  rationalism  as 
frogs  rise  out  of  the  melted  ice,"  and  few  ortho- 
dox -theologians  were  abreast  of  him  in  wel- 
coming the  evohitionary  features  of  the  new 
biology.  His  writings  on  theology,  phiktsopby 
and  psychology  are  very  numerous  and  include 
'Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,' 
in  colUboration  with  Dickie  (1856);  'The  In- 
tuitions of  the  ifind  Inductively  Investigated' 
(I860):  'The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the 
Natural'  (1862) ;  <An  Examuiation  of  Mill's 
Philosophy'     (1866)!     'Laws    of     Discursive 


and  Critical'  (1874) ;  'The  Development  of 
HypoAesis'  (1876);  'The  Emotions'  (1880); 
'Psychology  of  the  Cognidve  Powers'  (1886); 
'Psychology  of  the  Motive  Powers'  (l887): 
'Realistic  Philosophy  Defended'  (18771,  and 
'Our  Moral  Nature'  (1892).  Consult  Dulles, 
J.  H.,  'A  McCosb  Bibliography'  (Princeton 
1895),  and  Sloane,  W.  M.,  'The  Life  of  James 
McCosh'   (New  York  1896). 

McCOY,  Imu,  American  missionaiy  and 
Indian  agent;  b.  near  Uniontown,  Pa.,  13  June 
1784;  d  Louisville.  Ky.,  21  June  1846.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  Kentucky.  Reared  on 
the  frontier,  his  edacational  advantages  were 
very  Hmited,  but  he  was  of  a  studious  disposi- 
tion. He  was  married  at  the  ag«  of  20  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  24.  settling  in  Indiana  about  the  same  time. 
After  serving  eight  years  as  pastor  of  a  diurch, 
he  entered  the  mission  field  among  the  Miami 
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IntUaiu,  in  the  valley  of  the  Waba^  River,  in 
1817.    He  subsequently  labored  among  the  pco- 

Ste  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Ottawa  tribM  in 
[ichiRan.  During  the  course  of  his  work 
amon^  the  Indians  he  became  impressed  with 
expediency  of  removing  the  Indians  from  the 
contaminating  influences  of  the  white  settle- 
ments.  In  June  1824  he  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
Board  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  author- 
ized to  present  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  failed  to 
secure  an  audience  with  President  Monroe,  but 
be  was  successful  in  interviewing  the  Secretary 
of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun,  luder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  whose  department  was  included  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  In- 
dian alfairs.  Secretary  Calhoun  approved  of 
the  Eiiienie  thus  proposed  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Indian  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  became  its  champion.  Althou^  several 
tribes  had  removed  to  the  West  prior  to  that 
time,  die  government  had  tio  settled  policy  in 
regard  to  the  matter  until  after  Secretary  Cal- 
houn took  it  up  offidaUy  after  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  Mr.  McCoy.  In  1627-  he  again  visited 
Washington,  where  he  interviewed  President 
John  Quincy  Adam*  and  Secretary  Barbour  of 
the  War  Dt^rtmenl.  In  1828,  Mr.  ItcCay  and 
Capt  George  Kennerly  of  SainC  Louis  were  ap- 
pomted  by  tlie  Secretary  of  War  as  commis- 
sioners to  conduct  delegations  representing  the 
Choctaw,  Creek,  Pottawatomie  and  Ottawa 
tribes  on  an  inspection  of  the  region  to  be 
included  in  the  proposed  Indian  Territory,  in 
the  performance  of  which  duty  ibey  made  two 
tours  of  the  wilderness  recion  west  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  of  1828.  During  the  ensuing  10  years 
Mr.  McCoy  was  almost  constantly  in  the  Indian 
Territory  (i.e.,  the  present  States  of  Kansas, 
Nebraslra  and  Oklahoma),  selecting  and  survey- 
ing locations  for  immigrant  Indian  tribes  for 
the  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aiding 
in  the  location  and  esiabUshment  of  missions 
and  Echopis  among  them.  He  published  a  brief 
annual  pamphlet  entitled  The  Annual  Repisler 
of  Indian  Affairs  within  the  Indian  (or  West- 
em)  Territory,  during  the  years  183S  to  1838 
inclusive.  Previous  to  that  he  had  published  a 
pamphlet,  'The  Practicability  of  Indian  Re- 
form.* He  was  also  the  author  of  'A  History 
of  Baptist  Indian  Missions.'  His  last  years 
were  spent  at  Louisville,  Ky,,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  American  Indian 
Mission  Association, 

McCOY,  Joseph  G.,  American  pioneer  in 
the  overland  cattle  trade:  b.  Springfield,  111.,  20 
Dec.  1837;  d.  Kansas  Cift-,  Mo.,  19  Oct.  1915. 
Reared  on  a  farm,  he  maae  a  specialty  of  feed- 
ing cattle  for  the  beef  market.  At  the  cottclu- 
sion  of  the  Civil  War  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  beef  and  the  seeming  impossibiBty  of 
transporting  the  cheap  cattle  from  the  over- 
stocked ranges  of  Texas  to  the  Northern 
markets,  because  of  the  introduction  of  splenitic 
fever  which  was  certain  to  follow  among  native 
herds,  appealed  to  the  typically  American  genius 
of  McCoy  for  achieving  that  which  haa  been 
reputed  to  be  impossible.  He  finally  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  shipping  point  on  one  of 
the  new  railways,  which  were  then  beinp  built 
wslward  across  the  great  plains,  to  which  the 


beef  stock  of  Texas  mi^l  be  slowly  driven 
northward  during  the  graiiug  season,  keeping 
well  to  the  westward  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, and  shi[^d  thence  by  rail  to  the  market 
at  Chicago  for  immediate  slaughter.  This  prO' 
posal,  though  simple.  >m  so  novel  that  raifwajy 
managers  at  first  refused  to  consider  it  seri- 
ously. McCoy  finally  induced  one  of  the  rail- 
way companies  to  back  him  in  the  enterprise 
and  he  arranged  to  build  shipping  pens  at 
Abiliene,  Kan.  As  the  result  of  a  diligent  ad- 
vertising campaign  a  few  Texas  ranchmen  were 
persuaded  to  undertake  to  drive  herds  across 
the  Indian  Territory  to  the  designated  shipping 
point  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  during 
the  season  of  1867.  Thirty-five  thousand  head 
of  beef  cattle  were  thus  marketed  that  season. 
The  next  year  the  number  thus  driven  overland 
to  the  shipping  point  was  increased  to  75,000 
head;  in  1869,  this  number  was  doubled,  and  in 
1870  the  number  was  doubled  again.  When  the 
overland  cattle  trade  was  well  estabhshed  the 
railway  company  soon  ceased  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated royalties  to  McCoy,  but  he  continued  his 
active  interest  in  the  live-stock  business  until 
old  age  foired  his  retirement  He  published 
'Historic  Skeidies  of  the  Cattle  Trade  in  die 
West  and  Southwest'  (1874).  He  was  a 
pioneer  settler  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  in  1889,  and 
was  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Territorial 
delegate  to  Congress  br  the  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  1890. 

McCEACKAH,  mq-krik'an,  Williun  Denl- 
■on,  American  author  and  lecturer :  b.  Munich, 
Germany,  12  Feb.  1864.  He  is  of  American  par- 
entage, but  received  his  earliest  education  at  the 
Latin  Gymnasium,  Stuttgart,  Gennany,  Saint 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  was  after- 
ward graduated  at  Trinity  Collie,  Hartford, 
Conn,,  in  1885.  He  has  written  'The  Rise  of 
the  Swiss  Republic*  (1892) ;  'Romance  and 
Teutonic  Switzerland*  <1894> ;  'Swiss  Solu- 
tions of  American  Probletns' ;  'LiKle  Idyls  of 
the  Big  World'  (I89.'i)  ;  'The  Huntington  Let- 
ters' (1897);  'Fair  Und  Tyrol'  (1905);  'The 
Italian  Lakes*  (1907);  'Christian  Science:  Its 
Discovery  and  Development*  (1912),  From 
1901-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Committee  on  Publication, 

MacCRACKEN,  Henry  HitadieU,  Americmi 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator:  b,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  28  Sept  1840;  d.  Orlando,  Fla.,  24 
Dec  19ia  He  was  graduated  at  Mjami  Uni- 
versity in  1857;  for  four  years  was  a  teacher 
and  smool  superintendent ;  studied  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  Princeton  Tbealc«ical  Sem- 
inary, and  later  at  Tiifaingen  aad  Beriin  univer- 
sitiei.  He  was  minister  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  Cohmdius,  Ohio,  l%3-67,  and  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
1869-81.  In  1867  he  was  deputy  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Chui^  of  Scotland,  and 
to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland 
in  1884.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was  chanceUor 
of  the  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  vice-chancellor  and 
professor  of  philosoohy  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  Yonc,  of  which  he  was  made 
chancellor  in  1891.  Since  then  the  name  of  the 
institution  has  been  changed  to  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  the  seat  of  the  University  Colltse 
and  School  of  Applied  Science  has  been  re- 
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moved  to  University  Heights,  New  York  Gty. 
Under  his  administration  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans  (q.v.)  was  added  to  the  uni- 
versity, its  growth  and  prosperity  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  extension  of  its  work  and  in- 
fluence has  given  it  a  leading  position  in  the 
field  of  American  education.  During  Dr.  MaC' 
Cracken's  active  connection  with  the  institution 
it  ^ew  from  a  college  with  91  students  to  a 
umversity  with  4,113  students,  and  the  prop- 
erty increased  in  value  from  $547,000  to  $5,- 
211,000.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  28  Sept 
1910.  Besides  numerous  papers  on  subjects  of 
education,  religion  and  philosoph;^,  he  published 
'Tercentenary  of  Presbytenanism*  (1870); 
'Popular  Sermons>  (1875);  'Leaders  of  the 
Church  Universal*  (1879) ;  "John  Calvin' 
(18S8) ;  'Cities  and  Universities'  (1882)  ;  'The 
Scotch-Irish  in  America'  (1884);  <A  Metro- 
pohtan  University'  (1892)  ;  'Educational  Prog- 
ress in  the  United  SUles'  (1893);  <Uves  of 
Church  Leaders  i  or  Heroes  of  the  Cross' 
(1900);  'The  Three  Essentials'  (1901);  'The 
Hall  of  Fame'  (1901);  'Urgent  Eastern  Ques- 
tions' (1912). 

HccCRACKBN,  Henry  Hoble,  American 
educator:  b.  Toledo,  Ohio,  19  Nov.  1880.  He 
was  the  son  of  Henry  Uitchell  MacCracken 
(q.v.)  and  was  educated  at  New  Yoric  and 
Harvard  imiversities.  He  was  itistructor  in 
English  at  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in 
190CM)3;  Harvard  Fellow  in  1907-08;  instnictor 
and  afterward  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  in 
1908-13.  He  was  president  of  Smith  College 
in  1913-15,  and  since  1915  has  been  president 
of  Vassar  College.  Since  1917  he  has  been 
national  director  of  the  junior  member ^ip 
in  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  has  written 
for  the  magannes  on  philology;  has  edited 
'The  Serpent  of  Division'   (1910);  'The  Col- 


Year  English'  ^1902);  and  part  author  of 
'English  Composition  in  Theory  and  Practiee' 
(1909). 

MacCRACKEN,  John  Henry,  American 
educator:  b.  Rochester,  Vt^  30  Sept.  1875,  He 
is  the  son  of  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken 
(q.v),  and  was  educated  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  University  of  Halle,  He  was  associated 
with  New  York  University  as  Fellow,  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  in  1894- 
99;  was  president  of  Westmmster  College,  Mis- 
souri, in  1899-1903;  syndic  and  professor  of 
politics  at  New  York  University  in  1903-15; 
and  since  1915  has  been  president  of  Lafayette 
Coll^;e,  Easton,  Fa. 

McCRADY,  m4-kra'di,  Edward,  American 
soldier  and  hislorian:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  8 
April  1833;  d.  there.  2  Nov.  1903.  He  was 
graduated  at  Charleston  College,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855,  and  joined  earnestly  in  the 
movement  wliich  led  to  the  secession  of  his 
State.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Castle 
Pinckney,  27  Dec.  1860,  and  was  present  at  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  the,  following 
April.  As  captain  of  the  first  military  com- 
pany raised  in  South  Carolina  for  the  whole 
war,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  27  June 
1861,   was   made  major   and   then   lieutenant- 


colonel,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  second  bat- 
Ue  of  Bull  Run  (or  Manassas),  30  Au^.  1862, 
aiLd  in  January  1863  received  an  injury  in  camp 
from  a  falling  tree,  in  ronseauence  of  which 
he  was  transferred  from  fiela  service  to  the 
command  of  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Madison, 
Fla.,  in  1864,  He  remained  at  that  post  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Later  he  became  major- 
general  of  State  troops  and  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  (1880-90),  where  he 
proposed  the  South  Carolina  Election  and 
Registration  Law.  Among  his  more  important 
writings  may  be  mentioned  'The  History  of 
South  Carohna  Under  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment, 1670-1719'  (1897) ;  'The  History  of 
South  Carolina  Under  the  Royal  Government, 
1719-177fi»  (1899);  'The  History  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  1775-1780'  (1901); 
and  'The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
Revolurion,  1780-83>   (1902). 

McCRAB,  John  David,  Canadian  physician, 
soldier  and  poet:  b.  Guelph,  Ontario,  30  Nov. 
1872;  d.  of  pneumonia  in  France.  28  Tan.  1918. 
The  second  son  of  Lieut. -CoL  David  McCrae 
(who  orgfisilzed  and  took  over  a  battery  to 
France),  be  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  took  his  U.D.  degree  in  1910.  He 
became  Governor's  Fellow  in  Pathology  at 
McGill  University ;  afterwards  lecturer  in 
pathology  and  in  medicine.  After  attaining  the 
M.RC.P.  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician 
to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  and 
physician  to  the  Alexandra  Hospital.  With 
Professor  Adami  he  was  co-author  of  a  text- 
book on  pathology  and  also  contributed  to 
the  'System  of  Medicine'  by  Osier  and 
McCrae,  the  latter  being  his  elder  brother  (see 
McCkae,  Thomas).  He  served  as  a  lieutenant 
of  artillery  in  the  South  African  War,  taking 
part  in  several  important  engagements.  At  the 
otitbreak  of  the  European  War  he  volunteered 
for  service  and  crossed  the  sea  in  September 
1914  with  the  Canadian  Field  ArtiUery.  He 
served  in  the  field  I'lll  after  the  second  battle 
of  Ypres,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
medicine  and  second  in  command  of  the  hos- 
pital unit  provided  by  McGill  University. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  been  appointed 
consultant  to  the  British  Armies  in  the  Field, 
but  had  not  yet  entered  upon  that  post.  McCrae 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  besides 
achieving  high  military,  professional  and  aca- 
demic distinction,  he  hati  earned  a  creditable 
reputation  as  a  poet.  He  did  not  write  much, 
yet  his  verses  have  obtained  a  permanent  place 
tn  modem  anthologies.  One  of  his  best-known 
works  IS  the  now  famous  lyric,  'In  Flanders' 
Fields,'  written  during  the  battle  of  Ypres  and 
originally  conlrihuled  to  Punch.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  his  own : 

Is  Pludm'  Piildi  tt 

The  I«Tt™  itill  tWKWily  singing  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  ginit  tido*. 
Wa  Bie  cbg  dead.     Short  days  aao 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  aa*  sunset  glo", 
LoTed  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 


not  sleep,  thouoli  pofiptM  gum. 

InPlsDileTs' tHeldi. 
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HcCRAB,  Thomas,  American  physician: 
b.  Guelrfi,  Ontario.  Canada.  16  Dec.  1870.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Toronto 
and  Gotiingen,  and  in  1904-12  was  associate  in 
medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos[utal.  serving 
as  associate  professor  of  medicine  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1906-12.  He  has  been  professor  of 
medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, and  physician  to  the  Jefferson  and 
Pennsylvania  hosfHtals  since  1912.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  Osier's  'System  of  Medi- 
cine'; is  co-author,  with  Sir  William  Osier,  of 
'Cancer  of  the  Stomach'  (1900)  ;  and  assistant 
author  of  Osier's  'Practice  of  Medicine'  (1912; 
newed.,  1918). 

McCRAKY,  George  Wubington,  Amer- 
ican justice  and  legislator:  b.  Evansvilte,  Ind., 
29  Au  ■""  .  9.  -  ....  "  ,,  r  . 
1890. 


.._j  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISSd  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  18S7,  and  in 
1861-65  served  in  the  State  senate  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committees  on  military 
affairs  and  the  judiciary.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  186^77,  and  was  aiipointed 
to  the  committees  on  naval  affairs,  revision  of 
laws,   elections,    railways   and   canals,    and   the 


.  ;  electoral  vote  in  tfie  Hayes-Tilden  Presi- 
dential election,  and  was  connected  with  the 
preparation  and  passing  of  the  Electoral  Bill. 
He  was  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Hayes  in  I877'-79,  when  he  was  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  United  Slates  Circuit  Court.  He 
resigned  in  1884  and  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  where  he  acted  as  senersl  consulting 
attorney  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F^  Railroad  until  his  death.  He  is  author  of 
'American  Law  of  Ellections'  (1875). 

HcCRBA,  Doroth7  Prancei,  Australian 
poet  and  story  writer.  See  MoCbea,  Geobce 
GoRimN'. 

McCRBA,  George  Gordon,  Australian  poet : 
b.  Anchorfield,  near  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  29 
May  1833.  His  father  went  to  Australia  in  1841 
as  warden  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Australia,  tak- 
ing his  family  with  him.  Young  McCrea  was 
educated  privately  and  entered  the  Audit  Office 
in  1854.  After  serving  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
secretary  and  the  registrar- genera!,  he  became 
senior  examiner  of  {>atei>ts  and  deputy  registrar- 
general.  He  was  retired  on  a  pension  after  40 
years'  service.  Among  his  published  works  are 
'Balladeadro  and  Mamba'  (1866^7)  ;  'Kara- 
korok';  'The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask'  (1873); 
<A  Rosebud  from  the  Garden  of  Taj,'  'Afloat 
and  Ashore'  and  a  vast  amount  of  material  the 
greater  part  of  which  still  remains  unpublished 
Among  this  are  two  dramas  and  'A  History  of 
Seychelles'  in  two  volumes.  His  son,  Hugh 
Raymond  MoCrea,  is  an  artist  and  poet  well 
known  in  Australia;  and  his  daughter,  Dorothy 
Frances,  is  a  clever  story  writer  and  a  poet  of 
some  reputation  in  Australia. 


27  July  1777.  She  was  the  daufihter  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  at  whose  death  she 
went  to  live  with  her  brother  near  Fort  Ed- 
ward. N.  Y.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  she  was  betrothed  to  David  Jones, 
an  dflicer  of  the  Crown.  When  Burgoyne's 
army  was  advancing  from  the  north  she  was 
visiting  a  Mrs".  MacNeil  at  Fort  Edward.  Her 
brother,  sharing  the  general  alarm  felt  through- 
out the  region,  sent  for  his  sister,  intending  to 
remove  io  a  safer  locality.  On  the  morning 
fixed  upon  for  her  departure,  a  band  of  Indians 
in  the  employ  of  Burgoyne  suddenly  swooped 
down  upon  the  MacNeil  household  and  they, 
together  with  Miss  McCrea,  were  made 
prisoners.  Mrs.  MacNeil  and  her  party  arrived 
in  safety  at  Burgoyne*s  camp,  but  half  an  hour 
later  another  party  of  Indians  arrived,  bearing 
a  niunber  of  freshly  Eevered  scalps,  one  of 
which  bore  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Miss  Mc- 
Crea, whose  body  was  later  found  by  a  roadside. 
The  precise  manner  of  her  death  never  became 
known.  The  Indians  claimed  that  she  was 
killed  by  a  random  shot  from  an  American  de- 
tachment, whereupon  her  captors  determined 
to  secure  the  reward  for  her  scalp.  It  has  been 
sumri sed  that  a  quarrel  arose  among  &e  Indians 
as  to  whose  captive  she  was  and  that  one  of  them 
in  a  frenzy  tomahawked  her.  Other  authorities 
credit  the  story  that  Lieutenant  Jones  hired  the 
Indians  to  bring  his  betrothed  to  camp  where 
ibey  were  to  be  married  and  t4ut  she  was  killed 
in  a  controversy  which  arose  as  to  whose  cap- 
tive she  was.  Lieutenant  Jones  denied  this  story ; 
he  lived  to  an  old  age.  a  morose  and  gloomy 
man.  At  all  events  the  tragedy  caused  a  g<en- 
cral  feeling  of  horror  throughout  America  and 
England.  Burgoyne  called  a  council  of  his 
Indian  chiefs  in  order  to  reprove  them,  but  as 
his  allies  would  have  deserted  him  the  offender 
was  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  A  blasted  pine 
long  marked  the  spot  where  tradition  relates 
the  beautiful  young  girl  was  murdered,  and  her 
grave  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cemetery  near  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Edward.  Consult  Bascom,  R.  C, 
'The  Fort  Edward  Book'  (Fort  Edward  1903). 
and  Wilson,  D.,  'The  Life  ol  Jane  McCrea' 
(New  York  1853). 

HcCRSARY,  m«-kre'ri,  Junes  Bennett, 
American  lawyer:  b.  Madison  County,  Ky.,  S 
July  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ky..  in  18S7,  and  from  the  Law 
School  of  Cumberland  University,  Tennessee, 
1859.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1862  as 
major  of  cavalry  and  served  until  close  of  war. 
being  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  Ken- 
tticfcy  Cavalry,  C  S.  A.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentud^  house  of  representatives  in  1869, 
1871  and  1873  (being  Speaker  1871-73) ;  gover- 
nor of  Kentud^  1875-79,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  18aS-97.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  in  1891,  and  in  1903  became  United 
Stales  senator.  In  1911-15  he  was  again 
governor  of  Kentucky.  He  was  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Kansas  City  National  Democratic 
Convention  and  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  of 
1912 


ton),  N.  J.,  17S3;  d.  i 


McCRBBRY,  Jamet,  American  merchant: 
b.  Ireland:  d.  Aiken,  S.  C,  1893.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  when  about  20  and  engaged 

in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Baltimore,  ana  at 

r  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,      the  beginning  of  the  Gvil  War  removed  to  New 
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Voi)[,  where  he  soon  osUblished  a  business  of 
his  own  which  made  him  ultimately  one  of  New 
York's  leading  merchant*.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  pubhc  boards,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  silk  industry  in  America  and  director  of 
numerous  commercial  enterprises.  He  was  one 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  delegation  sent 
to  England  two  years  before  his  death,  and 
was  a  leading  member  of  various  clubs,  chiefly 
of  an  educational  or  public  diaracter. 

HcCULLOCH,  ra4-kiird,  Benjamin,  Amer- 
ican soldier:  b,  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.,  11 
Nov.  1811;  d.  7  March  1862.  He  became  a 
skilled  hunter  and  boatman  and  joined  other 
frontiersmen  in  settling  Texas.  In  1835  he 
served  in  the  Texan  war  for  independence, 
being  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Later  he  set- 
tled as  surveyor  at  Gonzales  and  was  elected  to 
the  Texas  Congress  in  1839.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  in  fiehting  the  Comanches 
and  operating  against  Mexican  raiders.  He 
also  commanded  a  company  of  rangers  in  the 
MexicaB  War  under  Taylor  and  Scott,  did  im- 
portant work  as  a  scout,  and  was  q>ecially 
(fistinguished  at  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  and  in  the  siege  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  United 
States  marshal  in  Texas.  In  1857  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
Mormon  di&tculttes  in  Utah.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  and  sent  into  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
DuK  Sorine.  but  later  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  General  Price  and  then  defeated  the 
Federals  under  General  Lyon  (q.v.)  at  Wil- 
son's Credc.  rHe  commanded  a  corps  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  where  he  was  killed 
by  a  sharpshooter  while  making  a  reconnais- 
sance. Consult  Reid,  S.  iC,  'Scouting  Expedi- 
tions of  McCulloch's  Rangers*  (Philadelphia 
1859). 

HcCULLOCH,  ma-kul'6h,  Hngb,  Amer- 
ican  financier:  b.  Kennebunk,  Me..  7  Dec. 
1808;  d.  near  Washington,  D.  C,  24  May  1895. 
He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  and  went 
in  1333  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  law  practice  which  he  continued  until 

1835  when  he  entered  a  branch  of  the  Slate 
Bank  of  Indiana.    He  was  chosen  director  in 

1836  and  in  1857  became  president  of  the  newly 
incorporated  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  He  was 
appomted  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  1863 
and  in  1865  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Lincoln.  Owing  to  the  enor< 
mous  expenses  incurred  by  the  Civil  War,  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion; in  six  months  the  large  sum  due  500,000 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  paid  together  with 
other  heavy  expenses,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  was  begun.  McCulloch  con- 
verted more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  short-time 
obligations  into  a  funded  debt,  and  in  less  than 
two  vears  had  succeeded  in  putting  the  finances 
of  the  country  on  a  sound  oaMS.  CcMigreaa  ap- 
proved his  course  and  his  plan  for  a  speedy  re- 
sumption  of  specie  payment,  but  he  met  with 
opposition  in  his  purpose  to  retire  the  legal- 
tender  notes.  He  occupied  the  office  until  1869 
and  in  1871  opened  a  banking  business  in  Lon- 
don where  he  remained  until  1878.  He  was  re- 
appointed to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury 
by  Preudeni  Arthur  in  1884  and  continued  in 


lished.  He  was  the  last  living  member  of  Lin- 
coln's distinguished  cabineL 

HcCULLOCH,  John  Ramsay,  English 
political  econonrisi:  b.  Whithorn,  Wigtown- 
shire, 1  March  1789;  d.  London,  England.  11 
Nov.  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburf^: 
became  editor  of  The  Scotsman,  an  Edin- 
burgh newspaper,  1818-20,  and  from  1818  wrot« 
many  articles  for  ihe  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
was  professor  of  political  economy  in  London 
University,  1828-32,  and  in  1838  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  stationery  office.  Among 
his  many  books  may  be  mentioned  <Tbe  Prin- 
ciples of  Polilicttl  Economy'  (1825)  j  'His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  England*  (1S31>  ; 
'Dictionary  of  Commerce'  (1832);  'Ceographi' 
cal  Dictionary'  (1841)  ;  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation 
and  the  Funding  System'  (1845) ;  "The  Litera- 
ture of  Politiail  Economy'  (1845),  etc  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  free-trade 
in  Great  Britain.  ' 

HacCULLOUGH,  mfrkiirok,  John  Ed- 
ward, American  tragedian :  b.  Coleraine,  Ire- 
land, 2  Nov.  1837;  d.  Philadelphia,  8  Nov. 
1885.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853, 
studied  for  the  stage  and  made  his  debut  in 
Philadelphia,  1857.  He  played  with  Edwin 
Forrest,  who  left  him  at  his  death  all  bis  manu- 
script plays.  In  1869  he  managed,  with  Law- 
rence Barrett,  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  His  appearance  in  Et\|:land 
in  1881  was  not  successful,  but  his  popularity  in 
America  remained  unbroken.  Despite  his  lack 
of  literary  education,  a  serious  handicap,  he 
won  high  rank  in  his  profession.  He  played 
De  Mauprat  to  Edwin  Booth's  Richdieu,  and 
Richmond  to  fais  Richard  III.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  Virginius  was  unexcelled  during  his 
day.  Among  fats  leading  roles  were  Hamlet, 
Macduff,  Richelieu,  Spartacus,  etc.  In  1884, 
at  the  height  of  fais  brilliant  career,  he  suddenly 
collapsed,  both  physically  and  mentally;  he  died 
a  year  later  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Philadelphia. 
Consult  Qark,  'John  McCu Hough  as  Man, 
Actor,  and  SiMrit'    (Boston   1?C5). 

HcCULLOUGH,  Jobs  GriEBth,  American 
politician:  b,  Welsh  Tract,  near  Newark,  Del., 
16  Sept.  1835;  d.  29  May  1915.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Delaware  College  in  18SS  and  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  18S8._  He  removed  to  California  in, 
1859,  engaged  in  law  practice  in  Mariposa 
County,  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 
1861,  to  the  senate  in  1862  and  in  186^7  was 
attorney-general.  In  1867-73  he  practised  law 
in  San  Francisco  and  then  removed  to  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  where  he  became  director  andpresident 
of  several  railway  systems  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  various  banldng  And  commercial 
enterprises.  He  was  elected  to  the  Vermont 
senate  in  1898  and  in  1902  was  elected  governor 
of  (he  State. 

HcCUMBES,  m'ktim'bir.  Porter  Jamei, 
American  legislator:  b.  Crete,  Will  County, 
BU,  3  Feb.  185a  He  was  trraduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1880  and  en^ged  in 
the  practice  of  law.    He  has  been  senior  mem- 
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ber  of  the  law  firm  of  UcCumber  and  Bogart  at 
Wahpeion,  N.  Dak.,  since  1881.  He  served  in 
the  Territorial  house  of  representatives  in 
1885-89;  was  state's  attorney,  Rdchland  County, 
in  1896-97;  and  in  1899  took  bis  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  where  he  was  re-elected 
three  times,  his  present  term  expiring  in  1923. 

MacCUNN,  m^-kun',  Hunish,  Scottish 
composer ;  b.  Greenock,  Scotland.  22  March 
1868.  He  was  educated  in  Greenock  and  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  made  his 
d^but  in  the  musical  world  in  1887,  and  in  1888 
became  a  junior  professor  of  harmony  in  the 
Royal  Aadtmy  of  Music,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  189*.  As  a  composer  he  has  at- 
tained high  rank;  his  productions  are  rich  in 
melody,  and  his  command  of  the  orchestra  is 
remarteible.  His  work  is  typically  Scottish  in 
character  and  in  choice  of  subject.  Among 
the  more  important  of  his  numerous  works  ar^ 
overtures,  etc,  'The  Land  of  the  Mountain  and 
the  Flood';  'Chior  Mhor*;  'The  Dowie  Dens 
o'  Yarrow* :  'The  Ship  o'  the  Fiend' ;  dramatic 
cantatas,  'Lord  Utiin's  Dani^hler* ;  'Bonny 
Kilmeny' ;  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and  the 
operas,  'Jeannie  Deans*  and  'Diarmid.' 

MacCURDY,  George  Grant,  American 
anthropctlogist :  b.  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  17  April 
1863.  He  was  graduated  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Warrensburg  in  1887,  at  Harvard  in 
1893  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Vienna,  Paris  and  Berlin,  He  was 
instructor  In  anthropology  at  Yale  in  1898-1900, 
and  was  later  lecturer  and  curator  of  anthropo- 
logical collections  there,  becoming  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  prehistoric  archaology  in  1910.  Author 
of  'The  Eolithic  Problem'  (1905);  'Antiquity 
of  Man  in  Europe'  (1910) :  'A  Study  of 
Chiriquian  Antiquities'  (1911). 

McCURDY,  m4-ker'dl,  James  Frederick, 
Canadian  Orientalist:  b.  Chatham,  N.  B.,  18 
Feb.  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  in  Germany.  He  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Oriental  languages  at  Princeton, 
1873-82;  and  Stone  lecturer  there  in  1885-86. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  University 
College  of  Toronto,  and  from  1888-1914  was 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  that  college. 
Among  his  works  are  'Aryo-Semitic  Speech' 
(1881);  'History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monu- 
ments' (3  vols.,  1894-1901);  'Life  and  Work 
of  D.  J.  MacdonnelP  (1897)  ;  an  original  com- 
mentary on  Haggai,  and  various  translations  for 
the  American  edition  of  'Lange's  (Com- 
mentary,* etc 

HcCURDY,  Richard  Aldrlch,  American 
capitalist:  b.  New  York  Gty,  29  Jan.  1835;  d. 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  6  Mardi  1916l  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1856,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York. 
He  became  attorney  for  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Comi>any  in  1860,  vice-president  in 
1865  and  was  president  in  188.^1906.  llie  in- 
vestigation of  his  company  in  1905  revealed 
mismanagement  and  gross  extravagance, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  salaries  for  the 
officials.    He  resigned  and  retired  in  1906, 

HcCUTCHEON,  mi-kuch'un,  George 
Barr,  American  novelist :  b.  near  Lafayette, 
Ind,  26  July  1866.     He  was  educated  at  private 


schools  and  at  Purdue  University.  After  leav- 
ing college,  before  graduation,  he  became  a  re- 
porter on  the  Lafayette  Morning  JoHmal,  at  a 
salary  of  $6  a  week.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  written  a  series  of  dialect  letters 
for  the  Sunday  Leader,  of  Lafayette,  under  the 
caption  'Waddleton  Mail,'  published  in  that 
paper  in  1890.  After  three  years  on  the  Jour- 
nal, he  became  citj;  editor  of  the  Lafayette 
Daily  Courier,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
June  1902,  when  newspaper  work  was 
abandoned  for  novel- writing  alone.  While 
with  the  Cowier,  he  contributed  to  that  news- 
paper a  serial  story  entitled  'The. Wired  End,' 
which  has  never  been  published  in  book  form; 
and  also  contributed  short  stories  to  various 
magazines  during  these  years.  He  went  to 
Chicago  to  reside  in  1902,  and  in  July  1910  t*- 
moved  to  New  York  City. 

His  novels  include  'Graustark'  (1901), 
dramatised;  'Castle  Craneycrow'  (1902); 
'Brewster's  Millions'  (1903),  dramatised;  'The 
Sherrods*    (1903);    'The  T  -  - 

(1904),    novdette;     '" 
(1904),    dramatised;     'The    Purple    Parasol* 
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(1905),  novelette;  'Nedra*  (190S)  ;  'Cowardice 
Court*  (1906).  novelette;  'Jane  Cable*  (1906); 
'The  Flyers*  (1906),  dramatised,  novelette; 
'The  Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow'  (1907)  ; 
'The  Husbands  of  Edith'  (1908),  novelette, 
dramatised;  'The  Man  From  Brodney's' 
(1908);  'The  Alternative'  (1909),  novelette; 
'Truxton  King'  (1909),  dramatised;  'The 
Butterfly  Man'  (1910),  novelette;  'The  Rose 
in  the  Ring'  (1910)  ;  'What's-His-Name' 
(1911),  novelclle;  'Mary  Midlhome*  (1911); 
'Her  Weirfttin  Gold*  (1912),  novelette;  'The 
Hollow  of  Her  Hand'  (1912) ;  'A  Fool  and 
His  Money'  (1913)  :  'Black  is  White*  (1914); 
<The  Prince  of  Graustark*  (1914);  'Mr. 
Single'   (1915). 

McCUTCHBON,  John  TinoCT,  American 
cartoonist:  b.  near  South  Raiib,  Ind.,  6  May 
1870.  He  is  a  brother  of  G.  B.  McCutcheon 
(q.v.).  He  was  graduated  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  1889  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
leading  newspapers  of  Chicago  since  1889,  his 
work  as  a  cartoonist  becoming  famous  in  the 
campaign  of  1896.  He  started  around  the  world 
on  dispatch  boat  McCulloeh  in  January  1898; 
was  on  board  that  vessel,  durinf'  the  war  with 
Spain,  in  battle  of  Manila  Bay  1898.  In  1899  he 
made  a  tour  of  special  service  in  India,  Burma, 
Siam  and  Cochin  China  and  later  in  northern 
China,  Korea  and  Japan,  returning  to  the  ITiilip- 

G'nes  during  the  fall  camtiaign  there.  He  fol- 
wed  the  various  campaigns  on  the  islands  until 
April  1899  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Transvaal. 
He  joined  the  Boers  in  the  interest  of  his  paper 
and  furnished  political  cartoons  for  the  Chicago 
Record  durine  the  campaign  of  1900.  In  \9W~ 
10  he  visitea  Africa,  the  while  contributing 
articles  and  cartoons  for  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune.  He  went  to  Memco  as  special  oorr^ 
spondent  in  1914;  was  with  the  Belgian  and 
German  armies  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  France,  Saloniki  and  the  Balkans  in 
1915-16,  He  has  published  'Stories  of  Filipino 
Warfare'  (1900);  'Cartoons  by  McCutcheon' 
(1903);  'Bird  Centre  Carloons>  (1904);  <The 
Mysterious  Stranger  and  Other  Cartoons' 
(1905);  'Congressman  Pumphrey  the  People's 
Friend'  (1907);  'In  Africa*  (1910);  <T.  R.  in 
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Cartoons>  (1910) ;  'Dawson  II  —  Fortune 
Hunter'    (1912). 

HcDANIRL,  Henry  Dickerson,  American 
lawyer :  b,  Monroe,  Ga.,  4  Sept.  1836.  He  was 
graduated  from  Mercer  University,  Macon.  Ga., 
1856,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  at- 
tended as  delegate  the  Geor^a  Secession  Con- 
vention in  1861 ;  and  served  tn  the  Confederate 
army  until  the  end  of  tbe  war,  attaining  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  Iltb  Georgia  Infantry. 
In  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  His  disability  to  hold 
office  havingf  been  removed  in  1872  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  he  served  in  the  Slate 
legislature,  1873-74;  was  State  senator,  1874- 
83.  and  in  1883  he  was  ejected  eovemor  of 
Georgia,  which  office  he  occupied  for  three 
years.  He  has  been  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  since  1884,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  since  1899.  He  is  also  director  in  several 
industrial  enterprises. 

HcDANIEL,  WaltoD  Brooks,  Amencan 
philologist  and  educator:  b.  CZambridge,  Mass., 
4  March  1871.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1893.  He  was  assistant  in  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Harvard  in  1896-97.  instructor  there  and  at 
Radclilfe  College  in  1899-1901,  and  from  1909 
was  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  associate  editor  of  Classi- 
cal Weekly,  and  author  of  numerous  magazine 
articles  on  philological  subjects. 

McDonald,  Aodrew  Archibald.  Ca- 
nadian statesman  i  b.  Three  Rivers,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  14  Feb.  1829;  d.  21  March  1912. 
He  entered  public  life  in  1853  as  member  of 
the  Island  assembly,  serving  imtil  1858,  and 
again  in  1863-74.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Quebec  Conference  on  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces  in  1864;  and  in  1873  became  pro- 
vincial postmaster-general,  also  serving  as  act- 
ing post-oilice  inspector  until  1884.  In  1884- 
89  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province, 
and  from  1891  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  Senate. 

McDonald,  Artbor,  American  crim- 
inologist and  author;  b.  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  4 
July  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Rochesterj  the  Princeton  and  Union  Theolog- 
ical seminanes,  and  later  studied  medicine  at 
Berlin,  Leipzig.  Paris,  ZtJrich  and  Vienna.  He 
was  connected  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  in  1892-1904  as  a  specialist  in 
possibilities  of  education  for  the  abnormal  and 
weakling  classes.  He  represented  the  United 
States  at  three  International  Psychological  and 
Criminalogical  Congresses,  and  was  honorary 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology in  Europe.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
American  and  European  prisons  and  asylums 
for  the  insane  and  for  inebriates,  and  of  slums 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Author  of  'Abnormal  Man>  (1893);  'Educa- 
tion and  Patho-Sodal  Studies'  (1896);  'Statis- 
tics and  Crime,  Stiicidc  and  Insanity'  (1903); 
'Juvenile  Crime  and  Reformation'  (1908); 
'Mentality  of  Nations  and  Sodal  Patholofiy* 
(1912). 

MacDONALD,  Charles,  American  civil 
engineer  and  bridge-builder :  b.  Gananogue, 
Ontario,  Canada,  26  Jan.  1837.  He  studied  at 
the  preparatory  school  at  Queen's  University. 
Kingston,   engaged  in   surveying  on   the  Grand 


Trunk  Railway  and  later  entered  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1857.  He  returned  to  railroad 
work  after  graduation  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway's  extension  from 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1863,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad.  He  was  for  a  short  time  engaged 
with  the  Union  army  on  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  taken  prisoner;  but 
was  held  for  only  a  brief- period.  In  1868  he 
definitely  turned  his  attention  to  bridge- 
buildi^  forming  a  partnership  with  A.  B.  Bur- 
ton. The  firm  constructed  the  bridges  between 
Hoboken  and  Dover,  N.  J.,  on  the  Boonton 
branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, and  in  1872  MacDonald  designed  and  con- 
structed Point  Bridge  at  Providence,  R.  I„ 
which  has  a  250-foot  draw  span.  He  was 
senior  partner  of  the  Union  Bridge  Company 
which  constructed  the  Hawks  burg  Bridge, 
Australia;  the  Leavenworth  Bridge,  Kansas: 
the  Pou^keepsie  Bridge  over  the  Hudson ;  and 
the  Merchant's  Bridge,  Saint  Louis.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  in  1908-09  he  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

MacDONALD,  Duncan  Black,  American 
philologist :  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  9  April  1863. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  I88S  and  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1892 
and  has  since  been  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  the  Hartford  Thecfiogical  Seminary. 
He  was  Haskell  lecturer  on  comparative  reli- 
gion at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1906;  spe- 
dal  lecturer  at  Wcllesley  College  in  1907,  1909, 
and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1912.  He  is  head  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan department  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Mis- 
sions, Hartford,  and  in  1914  was  Haskell  lec- 
turer at  Oberlin  College.  He  was  lecturer  at 
the  O.  T.  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  1917.-18. 
He  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library  the  only 
known  Oriental  manuscriot  of  'Ali  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves>  which  he  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  society  he  is  a  member.  He 
contributed  to  the  'Encyclopedia  Britannica,* 
the  'Encyclopedia  of  Islam'  and  is  author  of 
'The  Development  of  Muslim  Theology' 
(1903);  'Selections  from  Ibu  Kaldun>  (1905); 
'Aspects  of  Islam*   (1911). 

MACDONALD,  Etienne  Jacqnes  Joseph 
Alexandre,  a-tenln  zhak  zho-scf  al-eks-andr 
mak  d6-nai.  Due  de  Tahente,  French  soldier: 
b.'Sancerre,  France,  17  Nov.  1765;  d.  CourccUes, 
France,  24  Sept.  1840.  He  served  in  the 
French  Revolution  as  colonel,  brigadier-general 
and  general,  and  in  1798  was  made  governor  of 
the  Roman  states,  and  of  Naples  in  1799.  In 
1805  he  lost  the  favor  of  Napoleon,  but  four 
years  later  was  ^iven  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  was  made  a  mar- 
shal for  his  services  at  Wagram  6  July.  1809. 
He  served_  in  Spain  and_  in  the  Russian  c 


Cign,  assisted  in  covering  the  retreat  from 
:ipzig,  advised  Napoleon's  abdication,  was 
made  a  peer  by  the  Bourbons  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  supported  them. 

MacDONALD,  Flora,  Scottish  heroine:  t>. 
Milton,  island  of  South  Uisl,  Hebrides,  1720; 
d.  there,  4  March  1790.    She  was  brouritt  tip  , 
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by  the  chief  of  ber  clan,  MacDonald  of  CUn- 
ranald,  ber  father  having  died  in  her  early 
childhood,  and  was  partly  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh. After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746, 
her  assistance  was  sought  in  securing  the  esc^e 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  who  had  taken  ref- 
ti£e  at  Benbecula  where  Flora  MacDonald  was 
then  livii%.  The  Pidnce  was  disguised  as  a 
woman  servant  and  the  party  succeeded  in 
reaching  Skye  in  safety.  Flora's  assistance  to 
flie  Prince  became  known,  however,  and  she 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but 
was  soon  afterward  permitted  to  live  outside 
the  prison,  although  under  charge  of  a  gaoler. 
The  Indemnity  Act  of  1747  secured  her  com- 
plete liberty.  She  was  married  to  Allan  Mac- 
Donald  in  1750,  and  in  1774  they  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Her 
husband  served  in  the  British  arm^  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Flora 
jetumed  alone  to  Scotland  and  was  later 
rejoined  by  her  husband.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  charm  of  manner,  Dr.  John- 
son, among  others,  bein^  warm  in  ner  praises. 
Five  of  her  sons  served  in  the  British  arm^  or 
navy.  Consult  'Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward'  (1886) ;  Yon»e,  C  D.,  'Seven 
Heroines  of  Christendom'  (1^9>  ;  Macgregor, 
•Flora  UacDonald  and  Her  Adventures  with 
Prince  Charles'    (1882). 

MACDOMALD,  Geors«,  Scottish  poet  and 
novelist :  h.  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  lO  Dee. 
1824:  d.  Asbtead,  Surrey,  18  Sept  1905.  He 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University  and  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  entered  the  Inde- 
pendent ministry,  from  which  he  afterward  re- 
tired and  became  a  lay  member  of  the  English 
CiuircA.  Macdonald's  work  comprises  poetry, 
novels,  religious  and  juvenile  books  and  is 
marked  by  deep  relieious  feeling  and  devotion 
to  lofty  ideals  of  life.  His  novels  deal  chiefly 
with  Scottish  character  and  scenery,  in  whicb 
they  hold  tbe  place  of  classics.  The  best  known 
of  his  many  books  are  'David  ElgiiArod' 
(1862);  'Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen'  (1865); 
•Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood'  <1866); 
•Robert  Falconer,'  his  best  work  (1868)  ;  'The 
Miracles  of  Our  Lord'  (1870) ;  'Malcolm' 
(1875)  ;  'The  Marquis  of  Lossie'  (1877) ;  'Sir 
Sblwe'   (1879);  <&stlc  Wark>ck'   (1882). 

HACDONALD,  Snt  Hector,  British  gen- 
eral: b.  Urquhart,  Scotland,  13  April  1853;  d 
Paris,  France,  25  March  1903.  In  1870  he  en- 
listed and  served  in  the  ratiks  nine  years.  He 
first  saw  active  service  in  the  Second  Afghan 
War  in  1879,  was  with  Sir  F.  Roberts  in  the 
march  from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  and  for  bril- 
liant service  was  made  2d  lieutenant.  He 
served  in  the  Boer  War  of  1881  and  was  cap- 
tured at  Majuba  Hill.  He  was  conspicuous  in 
tbe  Suakim  campaign  of  1888-91 ;  was  at  tbe 
capture  of  Tokar  in  1891 ;  in  1896  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Dongola  campaign ;  served  in 
the  Nile  expedition  of  ia97.-98,  and:  by  bis  adroit 
handling  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Omdu- 
ram  turned  what  might  have  proved  disaster 
into  victory.  In  1899  he  held  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  India,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Uagcrsfontein  succeeded  to  die  command  of 
the  Highland  Brigade.  He  was  made  K.C.B. 
and  in  1902  was  placed  in  command  at  Ceylon, 
but  the  following  year  while  traveUng  bade  to 
England     to    answer     a    charge,     subsequently 


found  to  be  false,  he  committed  suicide  io 
Paris.  He  was  popularly  known  as  ■Fij^ting 
Mac,"  and  a  tower  100  feet  high  at  Dingwall, 
since  1907,  commemorates  his  brilliant  career. 
Consult  Coates,  T.  F.  G.,  'Hector  Macdonald' 
(London  \9tX)). 


of  Sir  JoEn  A.  MacDonald 
(q.v.)  :  b.  Middlesex  County,  Ontarii^  13  March 
1850.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  CoWtxt.  and 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  became  a  barris- 
ter in  1872,  practising  in  Toronto  until  1882, 
when  he  removed  to  Winnip^.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  House  of  (Commons 
in  1891-93  and  in  1896-97,  and  in  1896  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  He  was  Premier  and  At- 
torney-General of  Manitoba  in  1900.  Since  1911 
he  has  been  police  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  and  he  has  also  served  as  Comniis- 
sioner  and  Commissioner  of  Railways  in  Mani- 
toba. He  served  in  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866 ;  the 
Red  River  E^edition  of  1870;  and  in  the 
Northwest  Rebellion  he  was  captain  of  the  19th 
Regiment.    He  was  knighted  in  1913. 

MbcDONALD,  Hnnter,  American  civil 
engineer:  h.  Winch.ester,  Va.,  12  June  I860. 
He  studied  at  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity and  in  1879  became  assistant  engineer  for 
the  Ixiuisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Later 
in  1879  he  became  connected  with  the  Nash- 
ville, (Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad, 
and  in  1891-92  he  was  resident  engineer  for  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Since  1892  be  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
road. He  was  president  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Engineering  Association  in  1904-05  and  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1914. 

McDonald,  Janwa,  American  physician: 


b.  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  18  July  1803;  d.  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  5  May  1849.  He  was  graduated  at 
th(f  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 


York,  in  182S,  and  was  appointtid  resident  phy- 
sician at  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1837  with  me  exception  of  a 
year's  absence  in  1831  when  he  was  sent  by 
the  New  York  hospital  governors  to  visit  insane 
asylums  in  Europe.  He  was  appointed  visiting 
physician  to  tbe  New  York  Hospital  in  1837. 
and  in  184]  he  established  a  private  Insane 
asylum  at  Murray  Hill,  subsequently  removing 
it  to  Flushing.  L.  I.  He  began  in  1842  his  lec- 
tures on  mental  diseases  at  uie  CoII«e  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  the  first  to  be  delivered  m 
the  United  States.  Author  of  'Reports  on  the 
Condition  of  Blaekwell's  Island'  (1835)  ;  'Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Insane  Hospitals' 
(1837);  'Puerperal  Insanity'    (1845). 

UcDONALD,  Jamei,  Canadian  statesman 
and  jurist :  b.  East  River,  Nova  Scotia,  I  July 
1828;  d.  1912.  He  was  educated  at  New  Glas- 
gow, was  admitted  to  die  bar  in  1851  and  be- 
came queen's  counsel  in  1867.  He  served  in 
the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1859-67  and 
in  1871-72,  when  he  resigned ;  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1874-81.  He 
was  chief  railway  commissioner  for  Nova 
Scotia  in  1863-64,  and  financial  secretary  from 
1864  until  tbe  union.  He  was  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  Nova  (Scotia  in  1878-81,  and  chief  jus- 
tice in  1881-19(M.  when  he  was  retired.    He  wa« 
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a  member  of  the  commisaton  appointed  to  facil- 
itate trade  relations  between  Canada  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  in  1865-^ 

McDonald,  James  Alexander,  Canadian 
jurist:  b.  185&  Huron  County,  Ontario.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  be- 
came a  barrister  in  1890  and  king's  counsel  in 
1906.  He  engaged  in  practice  in  Toronto  until 
1896  when  he  removed  to  Rossland,  B,  C,  where 
he  practised  until  1909.  He  was  a  memlier  o£ 
the  Rossland  legislature  in  1903-09,  when  be 
resigned  to  become  chief  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  British  Columbia. 

McDonald,  Juoea  Alexander.  Canadian 
clergyman  and  journalist:  b.  Uiddlesex  County, 
Ontario,  22  Jan.  1S62.  He  studied  at  Hamilton 
College  and  the  universities  of  Toronto  and 
Edinburgh,  and  was  graduated  from  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  in  188?.  He  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1881  and 
became  pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Saint  Thomas, 
Ontario.  He  resigned  in  1896  to  become  the 
first  editor  of'  the  Westminster,  a  religious 
monthly.  He  afterward  edited  the  Presby- 
terian; and  in  1902-16  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Globe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Impe- 
rial Press  Conference,  London,  England,  in 
1909,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Canadian  Au- 
thor's Qub  in  1899,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  University' at 
Toronto  since  1906.  Author  of  'The  Signifi- 
cance of  Lincoln';  'What  a  Newspaper  Man 
Saw  in  Britain'  (1911);  'Deiaocracy  and  the 
Nations,'  etc 

McDonald,  James  Ramaay,  British  poli- 
tician :  b.  Lossiemouth,  Scotland,  1866.  He 
early  entered  politics,  became  secretary  of  the 
Labor  parw  in  1900-11,  and  in  190W»  was 
president  of  the  Independent  Labor  party.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Labor  party  m  1911-14. 
In  1901-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  London 
county  council.  Author  of  'Socialism  and 
Sodety'  (1905)  i  'Socialism  and  Government' 
(1909) :  'The  Sooa)  Unrest'  (1913)  ;  'National 

HacDONALI^  JuMi  Wilaon  Alexander, 
American  sculptor:  b. ■'Sleubenville,  Ohio,  25 
Aug.  1824;  d.  U  Aug.  1908.  He  studied  under 
Waugh  in  Saint  Louis  and  in  New  York  in 
1849.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  statues 
of  'Joan  of  Arc';  'Italia';  Edward  Bates 
(!876>  in  Forest  Park,  Saint  Louis;  General 
Custer,  at  West  Point ;  Fiti-Greene  Halleck  in 
Central  Park,  New  York;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon ;  numerous  busts,  in- 
cluding that  of  Washington,  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  and  those  of  Bryant,  Cooper  and 
Weed.  He  owned  Houdon's  original  model, 
and  from  it  prepared  several  busts  of  Washing- 
ton. He  also  painted  portraits  and  landscapes 
and  lectured  on  art,  etc 

HACDONALD,  Sis  John  Alexander,  Ca- 
nadian statesman:  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland.  II  Jan. 
1815;  d.  Ottawa,  Ontario,  6  June  1891.  In  early 
youth  he  emigrated  with  his  father  to  (^ada. 
At  21  he  was  a  practising  barrister  at  Kings- 
ton, Upper  Canada,  and  in  1844  he  was  elected 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  that  constitu- 
ency. While  repudiating  the  name  of  Tory, 
throu^out  his  career  Macdonald  was  the  ipost 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Conservative  party  in 
Canada.    He  became  a  cabinet  minister  in  1847, 


and,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  his  partjr. 
Prime  Minister  in  1857.  Macdonald's  most  im- 
portant work  is  connected  with  the  federation 
of  Canada.  The  French  and  the  English  prov- 
inces, previously  independent,  had  been  imited 
under  one  Parliament  in  1841,  and  during  the 
next  25  year?  each  party  had  both  an  English 
and  a  French  leader.  Ministries  changed  rap- 
idly and  in  1864  there  was  a  deadtot^.  This 
mafte  necessary  some  wider  union ;  and  in  that 
year  a  conferance  of  delegates  met  tu  (Quebec 
to  consider  the  federation  of  British  North 
AmericL  Directed  largely  by  Macdonald's  tact 
and  resoVTce  tins  conference  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Donuoion  of  Canada  in  1667, 
under  the  British  North  America  Act,  passed 
hy  the  Briti^  ParUamenL  Macdonald  becam« 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  At 
first  there  were  only  four  provinces,  but  he  car- 
ried through  BtKceesfuliy  the  aegoiiations  by 
which  the  Hudson  Bay  coimany  ceded  its  in- 
terests in  the  northwest  to  Canada;  he  secured 
also  the  entrance  of  British  (^himfaia  on  the 
condition  of  bmldiwg  rw'dly  a  transcvMinental 
railway.  During  an  deciion  in  1372  Macdonald 
accepted  la«e  aoms  for  partj;  ptuvoaes  from 
Sir  Hu^  Allan,  one  of  the  chief  projectDrs  of 
the  Pmfic  railway,  aod  «  1873  owin^  to  this 
■Pacific  Scandal*  he  vtu  forced  to  retire  from 
office.  In  1878  he  again  baeame  Prime  Minister 
with  a  poUcy  of  protectioa  aad  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  that  system  in  Canada. 
He  remained  Prime  Minister  imiil  his  death  in 
1B91.  The  confederation  of  Cuiada,  the  acqui- 
sition by  Canada  of  the  Nortlnrest,  the  build- 
ing of  the  Intercolwiial  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railways,  and  the  policy  of  protection 
were  all  effected  iltidcr  Macdonald's  lead.  HM 
brilliant  intellect  and  ready  wit  made  him  a- 
really  great  leader.  In  1867  be  was  created 
K.CB.,  in  1884  GX:.B.,  and  on  his  death  hie 
widow  was  created  Baroness  Macdonald  inlKT 
own  right.  Consult  Pope's  'Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald'  (1894)  ;  Paridn,  'Sir  Jite 
A.  Macdona(d'  in  'Makers  of  Canada'  (1908). 

Ctaasst,  M.  Wsomg, 
Profetsor  of  History,  Untversity  of  Toronto. 
McDonald,  John  Bartholoniew,  Aaan- 
ican  engineer  and  contractor:  b,  Ireland,  7  Nov. 
1844:  d.  17  March  1911.  He  was  brought  to 
the  United  Sutes  in  1847,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York. 
Among  his  successful  undertaldngs  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fourth  avenue  improvement  for 
sinking  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks 
in  New  York  City  from  42d  street  to  Harlem; 
West  Shore  Railroad  from  Weehawken  to 
Buffalo;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from 
Baltimore  to  Philadelphia;  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road from  Elgin,  III,  to  Dolgevillc^  Wis. ;  the 
(leorgian  Bay  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad ;  the  Trenton  ■cut-ofP  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  the  Baltimore  Belt  Railroad, 
which  carried  the  great  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  under  the  city  of  Baltimore,  etc.  He 
constructed  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir,  New 
York  City,  the  lar^fest  artificial  storage  reservoir 
in  the  world.  His  greatest  contract  was  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  (the 
■Subway")  in  New  York  City. 

HACDONALD,  JohQ  Sudftdd,  Canadian 
statesman :  b.  Saint  Rsqihaers,  C^aiuoa,'  12  Dec 
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1812 ;  d.  Cornwall,  Ontario,  1  June  1872.  He  was 
self-educated  and  admiiled  to  the  bar  in  1840, 

practising  successfully  in  Cornwall.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  as 
member  from  Cornwall.  Macdonatd  was 
solicitor-general  in  1849-51;  1852-54  was 
speaker  of  Parliament ;  Attorney-General  in  the 
brief  Brown -Dorian  administration  in  1858, 
and  Premier  in  1862-64.  He  was  the  first 
Premier  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  1867-71., 

HcDONALD,  Joseph  Swing,  Aniericaa 
lawyer:  b.  Butler  County,  Ohio,  29  Aug.  1819; 
d.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  21  June  1891.  He  was 
educated  at  Ashbury  (now  De  Pauw)  Univer- 
sity; studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1844,  and  established  a  practice  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  where  he  was  county  prosecuting  attorney, 
1845-47.  In  1848  he  was  member  of  Congress 
and  from  1856-60  attorney-general  of  Indiana. 
He  then  practised  law  in  Indianapolis  and  in 
1864  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor being  defeated  by  Oliver  P.  Morion.  In 
1872  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Stale 
Conmiittee  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  serving  until  1881,  when  he  re- 
tamed  to  Indianapolis  where  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law. 

MacDONALD,  William,  American  edu- 
cator and  historian:  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  31 
July  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1892,  and  in  1892-93  was  professor  of  hislory 
and  economics  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  was  professor  of  history  and  political 
science  at  Bowdoin  in  1893-1901  and  since  1901 
has  been  professor  of  hislory  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity He  edited  'Select  Documents  Illus- 
irative  of  the  History  of  the  United  States' 
118981 ;  "Johnston's  High  School  History  of 
the  United  Stales'  (1901);  "Documentary 
Source  Book  of  American  History'  (1908): 
Parkman's  'Oregon  Trail'  (1911).  Author  of 
'History  and  Government  of  Maihe'  (1902); 
*Jacksonian  Democracy'  (I90j) ;  'Prom  Jef- 
ferson to  Lincoln'  (1913). 
'  MacDONALD,  Su  William  Christopher, 
Canadian  capitalist  and  philanthropist :  b. 
Glenaladale,  Prince  Edward  Island,  1831;  d.' 
Montreal,  11  June  1917.  He  early  engaged  in 
btisiness  in  Monti'eal  and  achieved  a  large 
financial  success  as  importer,  merchant  and 
tobacco  manufacturer.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  a  governor  of  McGill 
University  and  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospi- 
tal, and  also  served  as  president  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  His 
gifts  to  Mcffilt  University  and  the  MacDonald 
Agricultural  College  connected  with  it  amounted 
to  more  than  $12,500,000,  He  also  made  large 
gifts  to  the  normal  school  at  Sainle-Anne  de 
Bellevue,  province  of  Quebec,  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  and  to  different  hospitals.  He 
was  knighted  in  1898. 

HcDONALD,  Pa.,  borough  of  Washington 
(Jounty,  18  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgi^  on 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a  coal  and  oil 
district  and  there  are  flour  mills,  bottle  works 
and  tool  factories.     Pop.  about  2,543. 

HACDONELL,  mak-d6n'e1,  Alexander, 
Canadian  Roman  Catholic  prelate :  b.  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland,  7  July  1762;  d.  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  14  Jan.  184a     He  was  educated  at 


the  Scots  College,  Spain,  entered  the  priest- 
hood in  1787,  and  was  for  several  years  a  mis- 
sionary. He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Glengarry  Fencibtes  and  was  their  chaplain 

and  in  1803  established  for  its  disbanded 
members  a  colony  in  Glengarry  County,  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  also  assisted  in  raisinp  the  Cana- 
dian regiment  of  Glengarry  Fcnciblcs,  which 
was  actively  engaged  in  repelling  the  American 
invaders  in  the  War  of  18I2-14.  In  1819  he 
was  made  vicar  apostolic  of  Upper  Canada  and 
through  his  influence  48  parishes  were  estab- 
lished in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  the  first 
Roman  CathoHc  bishop  in  Upper  Canada,  being 
consecrated  bishop  of  Kingston,  14  Feb,  1826. 
He  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council  in 
I83I.  He  died  tn  Scotland  while  on  a  mission 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  founding  of  Regiopolis 
College,  Kingston,  and  is  buried  in  his  episcopal 


_  _      . ,  .  teacher  of 

German  at  Oxford  in  1880-99  and  professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  1888-99,  since  when  he  has  been 
Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit  there.  He  made 
a  tour  of  study  and  research  in  India  in  1907- 
08,  and  in  1914  received  the  Campbell  Memorial 
Gold  Medal  for  Oriental  Research  from  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  He  is 
keeper  of  the  Indian  Institute;  and  a  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College  and  of  the  Royal  Danish  Acad- 
emy. Author  of  'Sanskrit- English  Dictionary' 
(1892) ;  <A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature' 
(1900) ;  'The  Brhaddevata'  translated  and 
critically  edited  (2  vols.,  1904);  'Vedic  Gram- 
mar' (1910)  ;  'A  Vedic  Grammar  for  Students' 
(1916). 

HacDONBLL,  Daniel  James,  Canadian 
clergyman:  b.  Bathurat,  New  Br^inswick,  IS 
Jan.    1843:    d.    1896.      He    was    graduated 


He  was  ordained  in  the  Presby- 
terian ministry,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1866,  returned 
to  Canada  and  served  as  minister  of  Saint 
Andrew's  Church,  Peterborough,  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Toronto  to  take  charge 
of  the  imposing  new  Saint  Andrew's  C^iurt^ 
which  had  been  built  for  him  there.  His  ex- 
pression of  doubt  in  regard  to  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  particularly  that  of  eternal 
punishment,  led  to  his  being  tried  for  heresy. 
While  not  subscribing  to  a  personal  belief  in 
the  doctrines  upon  which  he  had  expressed 
doubts  he  formally  endorsed  them  and  agreed 
not  to  discuss  them  in  the  nulpit.  His  in- 
fluence generally  was  regardea  as  havmg  con- 
tributed appreciably  to  a  broader  trend  of 
thought  in  the  Church.  He  Cook  an  active  part 
in  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can- 
ada, which  was  effected  in  1875.  He  was  noted 
for  his  sound  learning  and  for  his  eloquence. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Canadian 
Presbyterian  Hymnal'   (1878-81). 

MacDONNBLL,  Anthony  Patrick,  1st 
Baron,  British  adminisirator :  b.  17  March  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
:d  the   Indian   Civil   Service  in   186S. 
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Central  Provinces  in  1891,  acting  lientetunt- 
governor  of  Bengal  in  1893,  and  served  on  the 
council  of  the  viceroy  of  India  in  1893-95.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  and  chief  commissioner  of  OutUi  in 
1895-1901,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India  in  1902.  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
Ireland  in  1902-08.  He  was  created  a  baron  in 
19C6. 

McDonnell,  Cb^lm.  Edward,  Amer- 
ican Roman  Catholic  prelate :  b.  New  York, 
N.  Y..  1  Feb.  1854.  He  studied  at  the  De  La 
Salle  Institute  and  Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Col- 
lege in  that  city,  butfini^cd  bis  theological 
course  at  the  American  College,  Rome,  Italy. 
While  there  he  recdved  the  dexree  of  D.D., 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Chatard 
18  May  1878.  RcturnioK  to  America  the  same 
year,  be  wa^  appointed  assistant  at  Saint  Mary's 
Churdi,  New  York  City,  and  in  1879  was  trans- 
ferred to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Longhlin,  Dr.  McDonnell,  who, 
at  the  time  was  Archbishop  Corrigan's  secre- 
tary, was  named  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  being  con~ 
secrated  by  Archbrshop  Corrigan  25  April  1893. 
At  his  invitation  the  Benedictine  Fathers  have 
come  from  the  Bahama  Islands  to  establish 
themselves  in  his  diocese,  and  the  Redemp- 
torists  also  have  made  a  foundation  in  Brook- 
lyn. On  the  passage  of  the  French  law  sepa- 
rating Church  and  State,  Dr.  McDonnell  invited 
a  number  of  French  communities  of  men  and 
of  women  to  lake  up  their  residence  in  his 
diocese.  He  is  spiritual  ailviser  of  the  Catho- 
lic Benevolent  Legion,  and  also  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Catholic  Truth  So- 

McDONOGH,  mak-don'o,  John,  American 
philanthropist :  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  29  Sept.  1779; 
d.  McDono^,  La.,  26  Oci.  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  an  academy  in  Baltimore  and  en- 
tered the  mercantile  business  ihere,  removing 
in  1800  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  raiudly  ac- 
()uired  great  wealth.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  problem  of  slavery  and  devised  a  sys- 
tem throuj^  which  his  slaves  were  enabled  to 
earn  their  freedom;  he  educated  those  among: 
them  who  desired  it,  and  sent  to  Africa  ship- 
loads of  those  who  had  earned  their  freedom. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  and  was  a  generous  contributor 
lo  its  support.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  he  bequeathed  to  the  cities 
o{  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools.  The  will  was  ad- 
judged valid  after  years  of  htigation  and 
Baltimore  established  the  McDonofth  schools 
while  New  Orleans  invested  its  portion  of  the 
bequest  in  its  public  schools. 

MACDONOUCH,  mik-dSn'o,  Thomas, 
American  naval  officer :  b.  Newcastle  Countv, 
Del.,  23  Dec.  1783;  d.  at  sea,  18  Nov.  1825. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1800 
and  in  1803  was  attached  lo  the  friftale  Pkila- 
delphia,  one  of  the  squadron  employed  against 
Tripoli.  On  26  Aug.  1803  the  Philadelphia  cap- 
lured  off  the  coast  of  Spain  the  Moorish  frigate 
Metboa  and  MacDonough.  being  left  at  Gibral- 
tar with  the  nriie,  escaped  the  subsequent 
capture  which  befell  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Philadelphia.  In  1804  he  parliciDated  in  the 
various  attacks  made  upon  Tripoli  and  under 


Decatur  assisted  in  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  Philadelphia.  16  Feb.  1804.  In  1810  he 
was  furloucfaed  and  for  a  while  commanded  a 
vessel  in  the  merchant  service.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  for  a  time 
first  lieutenant  on  the  Conttilulion,  and  com- 
manded for  some  months  at  Portland.  In  1814 
he  had  command  of  the  squadron  on  Lake 
Champlaiu  which  gained  an  important  victory 
at  Plattsburg  harbor  over  the  British  squadron 
commanded  by  Commodore  George  Downie. 
For  his  volttable  services  on  this  occasion  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  then  the 
hi^est  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  re- 
ceived  from   Congress  a  gold  medal  and  : 


held  various  commands,  the  last  of  which  was 
Qn  the  Cotutilution  in  1824,  In  which  he  made 
a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  Consult  Bab- 
cock,  K.  C,  'Rise  of  American  Nationality' 
(New  York  1906). 

HACDOUGAL,  mak-doo'gal,  Daniel 
Trembly,  American  botanist:  b.  I^rty,  Ind,, 
16  March  1865.  He  was  graduated  at  Dc  Pauw 
University  in  1890  and  studied  in  Germany,  in 
1891-92    he    was    engaged    in    explorations    ' 
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physiology  at  the  Univeraity  of  Minnesota.  He 
was  appointed  director  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  in  1899,  and 
after  1910  was  director  of  the  botanical  re- 
search department  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naturalists  in  1910.  Among  his  books  arc 
'Nature  and  Work  of  Plants'  (1900);  'Prac- 
tical Text-book  of  Plant  Physiokjgy'  (1902); 
•Elementary  Plant  Phywology*  (1902);  'In- 
fluetice  of  Light  and  Darkness  upon  Growth 
and  Development'  (1903)  ;  'Botanical  Features 
of  North  American  Deserts'  (1908) ;  'The 
Water-Balance  of  Succulent  Plants'  (1910) ; 
'The  Condition  of  Parasitism  in  Plants' 
(1910);  'Organic  Response'  (1911);  'The 
Salton  Sea'  (1913),  etc. 

McDOUGALL,  Alexander,  American  sol- 
dier :  b.  Island  of  Islay.  Scotland,  1731 ;  d.  New 
York,  8  June  1786,  He  emigrated  with  his 
father  to  America  in  1755  and  later  became  a 
merchant  in  New  York.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  colonies  and  was  imprisoned 
for  a  time  for  writing  an  address  called  'A 
Son  of  Liberty  to  the  Betrayed  Inhabitants  of 
the  Colony.'  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  enlisted  in  the  American  army,  serving 
as  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  in  1777  was 
promoted  major-general.  He  commanded  at 
Long  I^and,  White  Plains  and  also  attained 
distinction  in  the  action  at  Germantown.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1781  and  was  for  a  time  Minister  of 
Marine.  Re-elected  in  1784-85  he  served  for  a 
time  and  then  resigned,  preferring  active  serv- 
ice in  the  field.  He  was  elected  Minister  of 
Marine  and  thereby  became  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  senate  at  his  death. 

McDOUGALL,  Geoi^e  Millward,  Cana- 
dian pioneer  missionary :  b.  Kingston,  Ontario, 
1820;  d.  Canadian  North  West,  January  1876. 
He  removed  to  Georgian  Bay  with  his  parents 
when  a  child,  later  studied  at  Victoria  CoUegc, 
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and  in  I8S0  entered  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
ministry.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  whose  habits  and  character 
he  knew  thoroughly,  and  spent  his  life  as  a, 
missionary  among  ihem.  His  field  covered  at 
diSerenl  times  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  his  experience  made 
him  often  a  valuable  aid  to  the  government  in 
dealing  with  Indian  affairs.  He  made  a  tour 
of  eastern  Catrada  and  visited  New  York  and 
Great  Britain  in  1875.  His  career  was  sud- 
denly ended  by  his  death  on  the  jjlains  within 
a  short  distance  o(  his  camp.  He  is  commonly 
reputed  to  have  perished  in  a  snowstorm;  but 
his  son,  who  was  with  him  on  the  journey 
toward  camp,  ascribes  the  end  to  some  unknown 
physical  infirmity  as  the  weather  was  favorable 
and  h'ts  father  a  master  woodsman.  McDougall 
is  among  the  most  famous  of  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries  of  Canada.  Consult  McDougall,  J., 
<George  Miilward  McDougall.  Pioneer,  Patnot 
and  Missionary'    (Toronto  1888). 

UcDOUCALL,  John,  Canadian  mission- 
ary, son  of  George  MiUward  McDougaU  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  27  Dec  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Victoria  University,  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  1866  and  was  ordained  in 
1872.  He  was  reared  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  regions 
and  before  entering  the  ministry  he  taught 
school  in  the  North  Western  Territory.  As  « 
clergyman  his  work  was  chiefly  among  the  In- 
dians, where  his  knowledge  of  their  language 
and  customs  made  his  work  unusually  effective, 
and  he  was  also  able  lo  render  important  serv- 
ices to  the  government  in  connection  with  In- 
dian affairs.  He  was  peace  commissioner  after 
the  uprisings  of  1869-70  and  1885.  He  was  also 
closely  associated  with  the  treaties  made  with 
the  Indians  in  his  district.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Saskatchewan  district  in  1876  and  of  the 
Indian  district  in  1897.  Author  of  <A  Cree 
Hymn  Book'  (1888);  "Forest,  Lake  and 
Prairie'  (189S)  ;  'Saddle,  Sled  and  Snowshoe' 
(1896) ;  'In  the  Days  of  the  Red  River  Re- 
hellion'  (1900)  ;  <0n  the  Western  TraU  in  the 
Early  Seventies'   (1902). 

MuDOUGALL,  Sir  Patrick  LcooRrd, 
Brititb  general  and  military  author:  b.  Bou- 
kig»Mur-Mer,  France,  10  Aug.  1819 ;  d.  Kings- 
hm  HiH,  Surrey.  28  Nov,  1894.  He  was  edu- 
Ofeted  at  the  military  academies  of  Edinburgh 
and  Sandhurst  and  received  his  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  1836.  He  served  as  regi- 
ncDlal  officer  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifle 
regiment  at  Toronto  and  at  Kingston  in  1844- 
54;  Served  as  superintendent  of  studies  at  Sand- 
hurst the  followinf;  year,  and  in  1855  was  sent 
OB  a  special  roession  to  the  Crimea.  He  was 
again  superintendent  at  Sandhtirsl  in  1856-58. 
He  was  a;ipointed  adjutant-general  of  the  C^ana' 
dian  militia  in  1865,  look  an  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866  and 
received  high  commendations  for  his  skilful  or- 
ganizing of  the  militia.  In  1873-78  he  was  head 
of  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  War  Office. 
He  was  again  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Canada  in  1878.  at  the  time  when  rel»lions  were 
strained  between  England  and  Russia.  He  vol- 
unteered to  organize  a  body  of  JCf/MO  trained 
soldiers  for  use  whenever  and  wherever  they 
might  be  needed,  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
offer  established  the  precedent  of  colonial  mili- 


■The  Theory  of  War'  (1856);  'Modem  War- 
fare as  Influenced  by  Modern  Artillery'  (1864)  ; 
•The  Army  am)  Its  Reserves'  (1869),  etc. 

MbcDOI/GALL,  William,  Canadian  jour- 
nalist and  statesman;  b,  Toronto,  1822;  d.  Ot- 
tawa. 29  May  1905.  He  studied  at  Victoria 
Colleee^CobourK;  was  admitted  as  a  solicitor 
in  1847;  in  IS^  established  the  Canadian 
Agricutlurut-  in  1850  fotmded  the  North 
American,  afterward  united  with  the  Toronto 
Daily  Globe,  for  which  he  wrote  until  1870. 
He  was  commissioner  of  Crown  lands,  1862^, 
and  provincial  secretary,  1664.  From  1867-69 
he  was  Minister  of  Pubhc  Worki,  and  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Rupert's  Land,  1869-70. 
On  his  entrance  into  the  Red  River  district  to 
assume  formal  possession  on  behalf  of  the 
Dominion  government  of  the  newlyacauired 
territories,  he  was  deforced  by  Louis  Rid,  and 
this  eiiisode  marked  the  begiiming  of  the  Red 
River  Insurrection. 

HacDOWELL,  mak-dow'«1.  Bdward 
Alexander,  American  composer:  b.  New  York, 
18  Dec.  1861;  d.  there,  23  Jan.  1908.  Mac- 
Dowell  was  Scotch-Irish  by  birth,  if  not  by 
training  and  temperament.  It  was  front  his 
father,  a  man  of  pronounced  artistic  tastes,  that 
the  composer  inherited  or'acqnired  that  fine 
aesthetic  sense  and  that  highly  senutJT'e  artistfc 
tendency  '  at  a  part  in  U> 

Kfe  and  pi  the  character  of 

his  work.  i\  education  waa 

begun  at  t  a  Juan  Buitrago, 

a  friend  d  M  his  ft  rsi  piano 

lessooa.    f  ecocious — Mac- 
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progreK  wa^jieithtr  npidaor.cnaouta^ng.  It 
wa»  pot  imtij  *ie.<:aine  1q  receive  instruction 
from  the  profe^ionB]  piano  teacher,  Paul  Dea- 
vemine,  with-  dcca»onal  stimlemcatary  lessons 
from  the  fameui  Virtuoso,  Teresa  Carreilo,  that 
UacDowell's  great  musical  gifts  became  mani- 
fest Then,  at  the  age  of  157  the  lad  was  taken 
abroad  by  his  devoted  mother  for  a  thorou^ 
musical  education.  Entering  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  MacDowell  studied  for  two 
years  under  the  two  eminent  music  masters, 
Marmontel  (piano)  and  Savard  (theory  and 
composition).  Going  next  to  Germany,  he  con- 
tinued his  musical  studies  at  the  Stuttgart  and 
Frankfort  conservatories,  studying  piano  widi 
Karl  Heymann  and  composition  wiui  Joachim 
Raff,  the  well-known  German  composer.  Mac- 
Dowell's  unusual  talent  so  itnpressed  both  his 
Gkrtnan  teadiers  that  in  18ol  they  warmly 
recommended  their  American  pupil  for  the  uni- 
versity chair  left  vacant  by  Heymann's  own 
resignation.  Nothing  but  his  extreme  vouthful- 
ness  (MacDowell  was  only  20  at  the  time) 
seems  to  have  kept  from  him  this  much  coveted 
Frankfort  profefisorrilil).  Failing  of  this,  Mac- 
Dowel)  accepted  an  instructorship  at  the  Darm- 
stadt Conservatory.  But  his  duties  as  princi- 
pal piano  instructor  there  were  so  onerous  and 
his  compensation  so  inadequate  that  he  soon 
had  to  resign  from  this  position.  Returning  to 
Frankfort,  MacDowcH  devoted  himself  to  com- 
position and  private  teaching- 
It  was  there,  at  Frankfort,  during  his  stu- 
dent days,  that  MacDowell's  career  as  a  com- 
poser really  began.     His  'First  Modem  Suite 
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for  Piano'  so  impressed  the  great  Lisit,  whom 
MacDowell  was  induced  by  Rati  to  viiit  U 
Weimar  in  1832,  that  he  had  it  performed  the 
same  year  at  the  AUgemeiner  Deutscher  Muiik* 
verein  festival  held  at  Ziirich.  A  year  later 
this  suite  and  its  successor,  'The  Second  Uod- 
ern  Stiite,>  were  pu4)lishcd  by  the  famous  Leip- 
zig music  publishers,  Brettkopf  and  HarteL  Thus 
encouraged  by  his  early  success,  and  mon  espe- 
cially by  the  sincere  praise  of  Rail,  Liszt  and 
others,  UacDoweU  resolved  to  settle  in  Ger- 
many permanently.  And,  save  for  a  short  visit 
to  Arnerica  in  1884  (when  he  married  a  former 
pupil  of  his,  Marian  Nevins),  be  did  live  there 
unuiterruptedly  for  12  years.  In  1883  Mac- 
Dowell returned  to  America  and  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, which  marks  a  turning  point  In  his  life. 
His  European  recognition,  Doth  afi  pianist  and 
as  composer,  naturally  had  paved  the  way  for 
his  American  successes.  Almost  immediately 
on  his  arrival  MacDowell  made  his  first  fubhc 
appearance  in  America  in  the  double  capacity  of 
pianist  and  composer,  performinp  ""-  "'  t''" 
-    -■-■      -      -    -    Kneisel 
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cert  (19  Nov.  1888).  Shortly  after  he  played 
his  'Second  Piano  Concerto'  under  Theodore 
Thomas  at  New  York,  winning  such  success 
with  this  composition  and  its  performance  that 
he  soon  repeated  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Thenceforth  MacDowell's  rise  _to 
fame  was  phenomenal.  His  services  as  pianist 
were  in  great  demand  —  far  greater  than  his 
virtuoso  ambitions  —  while  his  orchestral  com- 
positions were  performed  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  written.  Between  I89ft  when  his 
symphonic  poem,  'Lancelot  and  Elaine,'  wa* 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  1896  when  the  same  organiiation  placed 
both  his  'Indian  Suite'  and  his  'Piano  Con- 
certo' on  the  same  program — which  was  a 
most  signal  honor  for  a  new  composer  — Mac- 
Dowell's name  a^ipeared  prominently  and  fre- 
quently on  American  orchestral  progiams.  In 
1891-92,  too,  he  gave  his  first  piano  recitals 
which  further  enhanced  his  American  fame.  A 
couple  of  years  later  (14  Dec  1894)  Mac- 
Dowell achieved  unprecedented  success  by  his 
■  performance,  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
New  York,  of  his  own  'Second  Concerto  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra.'  By  1896,  then,  his  name 
and  fame  as  pianist  and  composer  were  fully 
established  in  America,  if  not  also  in  Europe. 

That  year  another  important  turning  point 
in  MacDowell's  life  was  reached.  Accepting 
tie  chair  of  music  in  the  then  newly-crealed 
music  dtfiartment  at  Columbia  University,  Mac- 
Dowdl  ptimged  into  teachiiw  with  sudi  zeal  and 
ctiergy  —  devoting  almost  all  his  time  and  vital- 
ity to  his  ardiMua  task  — that  eight  years  of 
it  (1896-1904)  was  enough  to  imdermine  his 
health  beyond  repair.  In  1905,  one  year  after 
MacDowell  had  resigned  his  Columbia  pro- 
fessorship (owii^  to  a  disagreement  with  the 
faculty  as  to  the  proper  iplace  of  music  in  the 
college  curriculum),  alarming  symptoms  of  a 
mental  disorder  appeared,  which  soon  cul- 
minated in  hopeless  insanity.  In  this  sad  state 
MacDowell  lingered  till  23  Tan.  1508,  when  he 
died  in  New  York,  in  his  47th  year. 

The  list  of  MacDowell's  compositions  iis  a 
k»ng  one.  His  works  extant  (the  composer 
himself,  tn  a  moment  of  ruthless  self-criticiun, 
destroyed  a  number  of  his  compositions)  in- 
clude  two   svites    for  orchestra    (the    'Indian 
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Suites*  Nos.  1  and  2),  which  arc  bis  most  pre> 
tentious  and  best-known  orctiestral  composi- 
tions; two  concertos  for  piano  and  orcheaCra, 
which  rank  among  (he  best  of  thdr  kind;  four 
sonatas  for  piano  (the  ^Norse,'  the  'Keltic,' 
the  'Eroica'  and  the  'Tragtca'),  which  alone 
would  have  made  any  composer  famous;  6ve 
syniqibonic  poems  ('Hamlet  and  Ophelia,'  'The 
Saracens,'  'Lamia,'  'Lovely  Alda'  and  the 
'Lancelot  and  Elaine,'  already  mentioned), 
which  possess  much  originality  and  consideraUe 
melodic  charm ;  two  most  delightful  piano 
suites  (the  'Woodland  Sketches'  and  the  *Sea 
Pieces'),  which  contain  some  of  MacDowell's 
most  popular  and  fascinaiin^  shorter  piece^ 
and  muuenms  songs  of  cbanning  simplicity  and 
melodiousness. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  his  musical  titlra, 
UacDoweU  is  a  romantic  composer.  His  music 
is  f)rogTam  music  of  the  poetic,  not  the  descrip- 
tive, land;  for  MacDowell  does  not  dehneate 
objects,  'bat  rather  the  moods  aroused  by  tl 


A  pupil  and  disciple  of  Raff,  MacDowell  fre- 
quently oives  his  music  the  woodland  flavor. 
Such  titles  as  'Forest  Idyls,'  'New  England 
Idyls'  and  'Woodland  Sketches,'  among  others 
too  nutnerous  to  mention,  clearly  indicate  that 
MacDowell  is  the  Wordsworth  of  music.  His 
lyrical  pieces  show  the  unmistakable  influence 
of  Grieg,  whose  music  the  American  coiti(>oier 
greatly  admired:  while  as  a  romanticist  he 
ahould  be  classed  with  Schumann  and  Mendels- 
sohn.   Consult    Oilman,    Lawrence,     'Edward 

MacDowdP — 

F.,  'Edward 
(ib.  1910). 

HcDOWXLL,  Ephr^hn  ('FATaES  ot 
Ovariotomy"),  American  surgeon:  b.  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.,  11  Nov.  1771;  d.  Danville, 
Ky.,  20  June  1830.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  and  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  the  most  famous  medical  institution 
in  the  world.  He  establishecl  himself  in  prac- 
tice at  Danville,  Ky,,  and  became  known 
throughout  the  Southern  and  Western  Stales  as 
the  best  surgeon  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
In   1809  he  performed  the  hitherto  unknown 


fore  he  made  an  official  report  of  the  cases  in 
1816,  His  delay  in  reporting  the  first  case  and 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  the  perfomunce 
subjected  mm  to  considnable  criticism  in  hi^ 

Suarters  both  at  home  and  abroad.  However, 
ie  fact  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  sev- 
eral times  repeated,  is  fully  substantiated  and 
the  method  he  conceived  and  carried  out  has 
been  but  little  modified,  with  the  exception  of 
asepsis  and  the  use  of  ansstbetics.  In  lithotomy 
be  had  operated  22  times  before  1828  wi^out 
a  fatality-  Atithor  of  a  report  of  his  most  fa- 
mous cases  in  the  EtltcHe  Repertory  ond  Ana- 
lytic  Review  (1817).  Consuh  Gross,  S.  D., 
'Origin  of  Ovariotomy'  (I8S3)  ;  Jackson.  J.  B., 
'Biographical  Sketch  of  Ephraim  McDowell' 
(1873);  Letcher,  J.  H.,  'Memoir  of  Ephraim 
McDowell'  (1875). 

McDOWBLI^  Irvhi,  American  soldier:  b, 
near  Olumbus,  Ohio,  IS  Oct.  1818;  d.  San 
Francisco,  CW.,  5  May  1885.  He  studied  at 
flie  College  de  Troyes,  France,  and  was  (tradu- 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1838.  During  the  Cana- 
(fian  troubles  he  was  stationed  on  the  Niagara 
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and  on  the  Maine  {rontiers.  and  in  1841  serred 
at  West  Point  as  assistant  instructor  in  tactics, 
becoming  adjutant  in  1845.  Id  1845  he  went 
to  Uexico  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wood 
and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Buena  ViEta  in  1847 
was  promoted  brevet  captain,  riiortly  afterward 
attaining  the  rank  of  assistant  adjutant -ijieneral. 
Subsequently  he  was  stationed  at  the  War  De- 
lOTlment  in  Washington  and  in  1856  was  raited 
to  the  rank  of  brevet  major.  He  was  on  Gen- 
eral Wood's  staff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Cjvil 
War  and  assisted  in  inspectini;  and  organiang 
die  volunteer  troops  at  Washington.  In  May 
1861  he  was  made  brigadier-genera!  of  the 
volunteers  and  given  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  Constrained  by  the  impatience  of 
the  North,  McDowell  moved  in  July  to  meet 
the  enemy  and  despite  his  carefully  laid  plan 
met  e  disastrous  defeat  at  BtiU  Run,  21  July 
1861,  owing  to  the  imperfect  organtiation  of  bis 
raw  recruits.  Shortly  after  McClellan  was 
given  command  of  the  army  and  McDowell  was 
retained  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  divisions. 
in  1862  he  was  promoted  major-treneral  of 
volunteers  and  placed  in  command  of  the  First 
corps,  which  became  the  Army  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock,  stationed  to  guard  Washington,  In 
August  1862  he  received  command  of  the  Third 
corps  of  the  Army  of  Vir^nia  and  fought 
tinder  General  Pope  at  the  battles  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  Rappahannock  Station  and  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  performed 
especially  good  service.  He  was  removed  from 
the  field  in  September  1862.  Considering  this 
anion  of  the  War  Department  a  direct  reflection 
upon  his  military  services,  he  asked  for  an 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  favor- 
able to  him.  From  May  to  July  1863  he  was 
president  of  a  board  appointed  to  investigate 
alleged  cotton  frauds,  and  during  the  following 
10  months  presided  over  the  board  for  retiring 
disabled  officers.  In  July  1864  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  March  1865  was  made  brevet 
majof'general  in  recognition  of  his  gallant 
services  at  Cedar  Mountain.  In  1872  he  suc- 
ceeded General  Meade  as  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  and  was  in  command  of  various 
military  departments  until  1832,  when  he  was 
retired.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  California. 

HcDOWELL,  Junes,  American  states- 
man: b.  in  Rockbridge  County.  Va.,  1796;  d. 
1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1817; 
in  1831  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature; 
was  governor  of  that  State,  1842-44,  and  from 
1847  lo  1851  represented  it  in  Congress.  He 
favored  tiie  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  al- 
though advocating  the  claim  of  State  rights. 
As  orator  and  debater  in  Conj^ess  he  bore  a 

firominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
eading  up  lo  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

HcDOWELL,  Willtam  Fraser,  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop:  b,  Millersburgh, 
Ohio,  4  Feb.  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Boston  universities  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry  in  18R2,  He 
held  pastorates  at  Lodi,  Oberlin  andTiifin,  Ohio, 
and  in  1890-99  he  was  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver.  He  was  corresiKinding  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  189»-1904  and  was  elected  bishop  in 
1904.    He  was  Cole  lecturer  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 


versi^  in  191(X  has  served  m  iaternational  com- 
missioner of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  lince  1^9  and 
since  1906  has  been  pretident  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Northweitern  University.  He  made 
an  official  tour  of  India,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  in  1910-11.  Author  o£  'In  the 
School  of  Christ'  (1910)  ;  <A  Man's  ReUgion' 
(1913) ;  'Good  Miiristcrs  of  Jesus'   (1917).  . 

MACDUFF,  mMc-duf,  Scoitiah  thane,  or        | 


...  .. „  have  been  the  principal  agent  in 

the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  Macbeth  and  the 
restoration  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland.  For  this  he  was  granted  many 
privileges,  among  them  that  of  a  place  of  rcfu^ 
to  which  he  and  his  descendants  could  flee  in 
case  of  committing  unpremeditated  murder. 
This  sanctuary,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  stood 
tin  1559,  near  Newburgh  in  Fife,  in  the  pass 
leading  to  Stratheam.  It  was  then  demolisbed 
by  the  Reformers,  but  its  pedestal  yet  remains. 

McDUFFIB,  mSk-dQf'i,  Georffe,  American 
statesman  and  orator :  b,  in  Columbia  (now 
Warren)  County,  Ga...  1788;  d  in  Sumter  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  11  March  1851.  He  was  graduated 
at  South  Carolina  College  in  1813,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1814  and  in  1818  elected  to  the 
South  Carolina  legislature.  From  1821  to  1834 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  from  1834 
to  1836  governor  of  South  Carolina.  In  1843 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senale, 
resiRTiing  on  account  of  impaired  health  in  1846. 
In  his  political  views  and  m  his  Congressional 
career,  he  was  a  close  follower  of  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn Cq.v,),  being  at  the  outset  a  liberal  con- 
structionist in  constitutional  questions,  but  . 
afterward  becoming  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
tariff  and  other  economic  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  a  bold  advocate  of  nullification. 
Although  a  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson  (q.v.) 
in  1828,  he  became  bitterly  antagonistic  to  nim, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  tariff  and  Slate  rights, 
but  especially  so  on  the  question  of  the  United 
Slates  Bank,  which,  as  diairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  be  strongly  de- 
fended against  the  hostile  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  1832,  as  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Nulli5cation  Convention,  be  drafted  the  ad- 
dress of  South  Carolina  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
orators  of  his  day^  and  his  prominence  in  pub- 
lic aifairs  was  maintained  in  spite  of  an  early 
wound  received  in  a  duel,  from  whirfi  he  suf- 
fered for_  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

HACE,  Jean,  ihdit  ma-si,  French  educator 
and  writer:  b.  Paris,  France,  22  April  1815;  d. 
there,  13  Dec.  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  Stanislas,  served  in  the  French  army. 
1842-45,  was  editor  of  La  Ripublique  in  1848 
and  as  such  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  that  year.  In  1851,  on  the  coup  d'itat. 
he  had  to  withdraw  from  Paris,  and  subsequently 
taught  school  in  Alsace  for  10  years.  In  1866 
he  founded  a  league  of  instruction  in  the  Bel- 
li^ an  manner.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1880,  and  elected  senator 
in  1883.  He  was  the  author  of  many  popular 
books  for  yoiing  peoirfe,  the  aim  of  which  was 
mainHy  educational,  among  them  his  best-known 
work,  'Contes  de  petit-diateau'  (1862),  called 
in  the  English  translation  'Home  Fairy  Tales' ; 
'History  of  a   Hoatbful  of   Bread'    (1861): 
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'Servants  of  the   Stonuch'    <1866);    'France 
Before  ihe  Franks'  (1881). 

HACB  (Lat  mad*.  Gredc  fioKep,  an  Eut 
Indian  spice),  an  sromadc  spice  im6e  from 
the  ariUode  or  false  aril  which  coven  the  seed 
of  a  nutmeg  iMyrittica  fraa^>")-  The  yel- 
low external  covering  of  the  nutmeg  (q.v.) 
being  removed,  the  red,  rather  Besby,  anllode 
which  partially  conceals  the  nutmeg  is  en- 
countered. After  drying  in  the  sun  for  several 
days  this  becomes  more  or  less  translucent  and 
usually  orange  yellow  and  waxy.  In  this  form 
it  is  largely  exported  fn»n  the  Spice  Islands, 
where  it  is  native,  and  from  the  West  ItK&es, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  into  cidtivation. 


volatile  oil  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  for 
use  in  perfumery  and  culinary  articles.  A  but- 
tery fixed  oil  obtained  by  expression  is  used  a{~ 
ter  the  admixture  of  the  volatile  oil  under  the 
names  nutmeg  balsam  and  nutmeg  butter. 
White  mace  is  obtained  from  M.  otoha  and  red 
mace  from  M.  tingens;  also  a  low  grade  from 
M.  fatua,  but  this  \i  rarely  found  in  the  market. 
Mace  is  also  largely  used  whole  or  ground  in- 
cookery. 

MACB,  a  weapon  of  war  formerly  in  use 
in  Europe,  chiefly  amon^  the  cavalry,  as  late  as 
-the  16tb  century,  and  still  used  among  savage 
tribes.  It  consists  merely  of  a  staff  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a  knob  at  Ifie  end  made  of  iron 
or  some  other  heavy  substance.  The  knob  was 
sometimes  covered  with  spikes.  In  England  the 
mace  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  officers  of 
state,  before  whom  it  is  carried.  It  is  made 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  copper,  gilt  and 
ornamented  witb  a  crown,  ^obe  and  cross. 

HACEDO,  Jnqidm  Manoel  de,  bft-i-ken' 
ma'noo-el  da  ma-sa'd6,  Brazilian  poet,  nov- 
dist  and  statesman:  b.  Sao  Toao  intaborahi, 
24  June  1820;  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  11  April  1882. 
He  studied  medicine,  but  presently  began  to 
write  and  became  professor  of  national  history 
in  the  College  of  Dom  Pedro  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Brazilian 
authors  in  (he  19th  century,  and  being  keenly 
interested  in  politics  was  elected  to  the  Brazilian 
Chamber  in  18S4.  HIa  works  include  'More- 
mnha,»  a  novel  (1844;  Sth  ed.,  revised,  J877)  ; 
'O  Moco  Louro,'  a  novel  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  Portuguese  conquest  (1845);  'O  Dous 
Amores'  (1848);  'Vicentina>  (1853);  'A  Neb- 
ulosa,'  a  poem  (1857),  his  greatest  work, 
consisting  of  six  cantos  in  nnrl^med  hendcca- 
syllablcs;  'Cob*,'  a  drama;  'Fantasma  Branco.' 
a  comedy  (1856);  'Nocioncs  de  cronografia 
do  Brasil'  (1873;  translated  into  French  by 
Hatbout),  etc, 

MACBDO,  Jos6  Agostinho  de  Padre,  Por- 
tuguese poet  and  author:  b.  Beja,  1761;  d. 
1831.  He  received  his  education  in  Lalin  and 
rhetoric  under  the  Oratorians  at  Lisbon  and 
became  a  member  of  (he  Augustinian  Order  in 
1778.  Temperamentally  unfitted  for  a  monastic 
life  he  failed  to  conform  (o  the  discipline  of 
the  order  and  in  consequence  was  imprisoned 
in  one  convent  or  another  the  greater  share  of 
the  time.  He  eventually  abandoned  the  monas- 
tery and  his  subsequent  excesses  caused  him 
to  he  unfrocked  in  1792.  Intercession  on  the 
part    of   influential    friends,   however,   secured 


for  him  a  pa^  brief  which  secularized  him 
but  restored  bis  ecclesiastical  status.  He  Aen 
entered  joumalism  and-  his  preaching  gained 
for  him  a  foremost  position  among  tbe  orators 
of  his  day.    In  1802  he  was  appointed  a  court 

fireacher.  He  established  and  contributed  to  a 
arge  number  of  journals  and  was  famous  for 
bis  keen  satire  and  wi^  although  he  also 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  "chief  libeller 
of  Portugal.*  He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of 
absolutism  and  seriously  advocated  the  mas- 
sacre of  all  opponents  of  MigueL  He  was  cen- 
sor of  books  m  1824'-29,  when  he  resigned  upon 
being  threatened  with  proceedings  by  bis  own 
political  party,  his  support  having  become  harm- 
ful to  its  interests.  He  had  gained  a  consider- 
able reputation  throu^  his  verse,  which  in- 
troduced into  Portu^r  didactic  and  descriptive 
poetry,  and  his  'Meditation'  (1813)  was  a 
notal^e  productiorL  His  ambition  then  led  him 
to  covet  the  place  held  hy  CUmoens  as  Por- 
tugal's leading  poet,  and  in  1814  he  published 
'Oriente.'  for  which  he  unwisely  cnose  the 
subject  of  Camocns'  'Lusiadt,'  the  dis- 
covery by  Gatna  of  the  sea  route  to  India. 
While  the  verse  itself  was  not  without  strength 
and  grace  the  epic,  as  a  wliole,  was  flat  and 
insipid,  and  failed  utterly  to  cause  its  author 
to  outline  Camoens.  Maccdo  then  published- 
his  'Censura  dos  Lusiados,'  in  which  he  bitterly 
attacked  Camoens,  and  brought  upon  himself 
Bocage's  scathing  'Pena  de  Taliao.'  His  'Os 
Burros'  is  no  less  pitiless  in  its  betrayal  of  his 
own  evil  character  than  shameless  in  its  ex- 


'Odes'  of  Horace  and  made  several  attempts 
at  drama  but  these  are  not  particularly  notable. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  his  odes  to  Wellington 
'and  to  Alexander,  and  in  the  verse  in  his  'Lyra 
anacreontica.'  There  is  some  doubt  concerning 
'A  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God* 
as  being  from  his  pen,  but  it  is  usually  credited 
to  him  and  shows  high  ability.  He  was  notori- 
ous for  his  in^atitude,  and  merciless  in  his 
satire,  but  be  died  with  many  friends  and  a 
great  reputation,  althou^  his  fame  was  cf 
brief  duration,  (xinsult  T.  Braga's  edition  of 
'Memorias  para  la  vida  intlma  de  Jos6  Agos- 
tinho de  Macedo'  (1899);  'Cartas  e  opusculos* 
(1900). 

MACEDONIA,  mis-«-do'nI-4,  an  ancient 
monarchical  territory  now  comprised  in  Serbia. 
Greece  and  (to  a  small  extent)  In  Bidgaria,  and 
prior  to  the  War  in  Che  Balkans  (1913)  largely 
included  in  the  Turkish  vilayets  or  provinces 
of  Monastir  and  Saloniki.  It  is  inhabited  by 
a  turbulent  heterogeneous  population  of  Turks, 
(Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Wallachisns,  Al- 
banians and  lews.  Roughly  it  extends  from 
the  saniak  of  Novi-Bazar  in  Serbia  to  Salon- 
ika and  from  the  borders  of  Albania  to  th« 
meri(Uan  of  Kavala  in  Greece.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Emathia,  which  remained  the  name 
of  the  district  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the 
Axius,  two  rivers  falling  into  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  now  die  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  This  district 
was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy. There  was  also  an  older  form  of  the 
name  Macedonia,  namely.  Macctia,  whence  the 
Macedonians  were  sometimes  called  Macetae, 
even  after  the  name  Macetia  had  come  to  be 
disused.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name 
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Macedonia  was  applied  only  to  die  ilistrict 
situated  south  and  west  of  the  Lydias,  an- 
other river  which  falls  into  the  Tfaermaic  Gulf, 
and  which  flows  between  the  two  already  men- 
tioned. Phihp  of  Macedonia  extended  his  king- 
dom as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Lychnitis,  in  Illyria, 
in  rhe  west,  Mount  Scardus  and  Mount  Orhelus 
in  the  north  (so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
Pxonia),  and  the  river  Nestus  on  the  north- 
east. He  added  also  the  peninsula  o£  Cbal- 
ddice.  The  part  which  he  conquered  from 
Thrace,  lyinR  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus, 
was  called  Maeedonia  adjecia.  The  provinces 
of  Macedonia  were,  in  general,  known  by  name 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  there  were  19.  Macedonia  was  inhabited 
by  two  different  races  —  the  Thradans,  to 
whom  belonged  the  Pa;onians  and  Pelagonians, 
and  the  Illyrians.  The  language  of  the  south- 
em  Macedonians  shows  that  niere  must  have 
been  a  large  admixture  of  Dorian  settlers  among 
them.  Pliny  speaks  of  150  different  tribes 
who  dwelt  here  at  an  early  period.  They  were 
divided  into  several  small  states,  which  were 
incessantly  at  war  with  the  Thradans  and  Illy- 
rians, till  Philip  and  Alexander  gave  the  as- 
cendency to  one,  and  made  it  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world.  The  first  of  these  princes, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  359  B.a,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  t}ie  strength  of  the  country  and 
the  warlike  disposition  of  its  Inhabitants,  re- 
duced Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  inter- 
necine broils,  in  the  battle  of  OiBironea,  338 
B.C.  His  son,  Alexander,  subdued  Asia,  and 
ty  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories  for  10 
successive  years  made  Macedonia  in  a  short 
time  the  mistress  of  half  the  world.  After  his 
death  fliis  immense  empire  was  divided.  Mace- 
donia received  anew  its  andent  limits,  and. 
after  several  battles  lost  its  dominion  over 
Greece,  The  alliance  of  Philip  V  wiA  Car- 
tilage during  the  Second  Punic  War  gave  occa- 
sion to  this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed 
their  revenge  for  a  season;  hut  when  Hannibal 
was  conquered  they  sent  over  T.  Quintius 
Flaminius,  who  defeated  Philip  at  the  battle  of 
CynoscephalK'  (197  rc.)  and  compelled  him  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  only  panted  upon 
his  agreeing  to  acknowledge  the  mdefjendence 
of  Greece,  to  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce 
his  army  to  500  men  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip, 
having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome,  whs  totally 
defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  .^Jnilius,  168  B.C., 
and  the  Romans  took  possession  of  the  country. 
,  Indignant  at  their  acts  of  oppression,  the  Mace- 
donian nobility  and  the  whole  nation  rebelled 
under  Andriscus.  But  after  a  lone  struggle 
they  were  overcome  by  Quinlus  Ceecilius  Mace- 
donicus;  the  nobility  were  exiled,  and  the  coun- 
try became  a  Roman  province,  148  B.C.  As 
such  il  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
Saint  Paul's  letters  to  (he  Thessalonians  and 
Phihppians  are  addressed  to  Macedonian  Chris- 
tians. In  395  A.D.,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Macedonia  became  part  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  It  came  under  Turkish 
domination  in  the  ISth  century.  While  the 
name  has  no  modem  territorial  significance, 
it  has  come  into  considerable  political  promi- 
nence in  connection  with  the  conflict  of  nation- 
alities in  European  Turkey  and  the  races  of  the 
Ballans  Peninsula,  amon^  whom  the  only  ob- 


ject in  common  is  a  desire  to  throw  off  Turk- 
ish rule,  the  Bulgarians  there  desiring  to  be 
governed  from  Sofia,  the  Serbians  from  Bel- 
grade, ihe  Greeks  from  Alhen'  and  the  Turks 
by  the  Young  Turk  ^arty  when  It  shall  be 
established  in  Constantinople. 

In  addition  to  this  question  of  nationality  is 
one  of  religion,  which  complicates  matters  con- 
siderably. There  are  seven  chief  religious  sects 
in  Macedonia:  the  adherents  of  the  oHff^nat 
C^reek  Church;  those  of  the  schismatic  Bulgarian 
Church;  those  of  the  New  Greek  Church,  who 
recognize  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople;  those 
Bulgarians  and  Serbians,  converts  of  American 
missionaries,  who  call  themselves  Protestants; 
the  Wallacks,  who  are  an  offshoot  of  the  andent 
Greek  Church;  those  who  practise  the  Jewish 
faith;  and  the  Mohammedans. 

The  Turing  government,  in  administerint; 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  adopted  the  principle 
of  assisting  and  jtrotecting  the  weak  and  of 
snubbing  and  persecuting  the  strong  or  pre- 
dominating parir;  thus,  in  a  certam  distact 
where  the  Greek  was  strongest  he  was  least 
popular  with  the  Turkish  authorities.  Near 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  where  the  Bulgarian 
element  was  practically  held  in  subjection,  sev- 
eral public  offices  were  hekl  by  Greeks,   and 

This  mode  of  government  led  in  1S95  to  a- 
Bulgarian  uprising  and  in  1896  to  a  Greek  re- 
volt, but  would  probably  long  since  have  proved 
its  success  from  a  Turkish  point  of  view  were 
it  not  for  Hie  fact  that  die  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee  in  Sofia,  a  sodety  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  nationalist  campaign  in 
Macedonia  to  effect  freedom  from  Turkish 
rule,  discovered  its  real  nature  and  set  aboat 
to  disrunt  il.  The  result  was  the  insurrection 
in  1903  headed  by  Boris  Sarafoff,  the  avowed 
aim  of  which  was  to  provoke  the  Turks  to 
massacre  Christians  ana  to  commit  acts  that 
would  arouse  Christendom  and  compel  the 
Great  Powers  to  expel  them  from  Europe. 
The  insurrection  was  cju^ed  by  the  Porte,  with 
a  comparative  absence  of  the  atrodties  and 
cruelties  that  formerly  characteriied  Turkish 
warfare.  Autonomous  institutions  had  been 
provided  for  Macedonian  Christians  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  and  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, acting  with  the  authority  of  Europe,  drew 
up  a  drastic  reform  scheme  which  pnivided 
that  dvilian  agents  of  the  two  govenunents 
must  accompany  the  Turkish  inspector-general, 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  tiie 
population,  and  to  report  to  their  governments 
what  is  done  and  what  left  undone.  The  re- 
organization of  the  police  in  the  disturbed 
vilayets  was  put  under  the  charge  of  a  foreign 
officer.  Mixed  commissions  of  Mohammedans 
and  Giristians  were  to  report  on  crimes  and 
outrages.  The  sultan  was  to  be  "requested* 
to  allot  funds  for  the  repatriation  of  exiles, 
for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  populations 
and  for  tiie  rebuilding  of  their  homes.  Taxa- 
tion of  the  expelled  Christians  was  remitted 
for  a  year,  while  the  formation  of  bands  of 
Bashi-Baiouks   was   absolutely   prevented. 

The  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13  were  waged 
largely  for  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  access  to  the  sea  it  would  afford,  by  the 
younger  Balkan  [lowers.  As  a  result  of  the 
first  war,  waged  in  1912  by  members  of  the 
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Balkan  League,  irtudi  indndcd  Montenegro, 
Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  Turkey  was  de- 
prived of  considerable  territory,  the  division 
of  which  among  the  mutually  contending  Chris- 
tian stales  of  the  peninstUa  was  left  unsettled 
1^  the  unsatisfactoiy  treaty  of  peace  ajgned 
on  30  May  1913.  \Var  again  broke  out  in  the 
Bucceediiw  month:  Bulgaria  attacking  Serbia 
and  Greece  on  30  June,  and  Rumania  joinitiK 
forces  with  the  latter  on  9  July.  Three  da^s 
after  Turkey  stepped  into  the  field  and  Adrtao- 
ople  (taken  by  Bulgaria  from  Turkey  in  the 
former  war)  was  recaptured.  This  war  ended 
with  the  humiliation  of  Bulgaria:  and  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  si^ed  at  Bucharest 
(29  September)  the  net  resiilt  of  the  two  wars 
for  her  was  the  handing  back  to  Turkey  of 
territory  won  in  the  preceding  /ear,  and  (apart 
from  a  very  small  Dart)  the  division  o!  Mace- 
donia between  Serbia  and  Greece.    Sec  Was, 

EUSOPEAN. 

MACEDONIAN,  The.  See  Ukitkd 
&MTES  AND  Macedonian,  Battle  of. 

HACBDONIAH8,  followers  of  Macedo- 
nius,  author  of  the  Macedonian  heresy;  also 
called  Pneumatomacbi,  or  ■Adversaries  of  the 
Spirit,'  The  Macedonians  came  into  existence 
toward  the  decline  of  tlie  Arian  controversy, 
when  Macedonius  became  patriardi  of  Con- 
stantinople  (341),  and  taught  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  "subordinate  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son,  unUke  to  them  in  substance,  and  a 
creature.*  He  was  a  semi-Arian ;  was  deposed 
by  the  Arians  in  360;  and  his  special  tenets 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381.  In  that  council  the  clauses  defining  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  added  to  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

MACEld,  mi-sa-y6'  Brazil,  formerly  Ma- 
5AYO.  city  and  capital  of  the  state  of  Alagoas, 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  135  miles  southwest  of 
Pernambuco.     The  city  has  a  cathedral,  lyceum, 

Evernment  and  other  buildings.  It  has  manu- 
:tures  of  machinery  and  cotton  goods,  and 
considerable  ship-building  is  carried  on  here. 
Cotton,  corn  and  hides  are  the  chief  items  of 
export.  Macei6  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.     Pop.  33,000. 

McENTBB,  Jervis,  American  paniter:  b. 
Rondoul.  N.  Y.,  14  July  1828;  d  there.  27  Jan. 
1891.  He  was  educated  at  the  Liberal  Insti- 
tute, ainton,  N.  Y.,  and  later  studied  under 
R  E.  Church.  He  also  visited  Europe  in  1869, 
stuthdng  in  the  principal  salleries  ana  sketching 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  made  his  first 
contribution  to  the  American  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  1853,  was  elected  associate  of  that  insti- 
tution in  1860  and  academician  in  1861.  After 
his  return  from  Europe  he  took  a  studio  in  the 
famous  studio  building  in  West  10th  street. 
New  York,  and'  devoted  himself  to  landscape 
painting,  although  in  later  years  he  executed 
a  number  of  figure  canvasses.  He  belonged 
to  the  'Hudson  River  School"  of  artists  and 
his  favorite  subject  was  the  autumn  type  of 
landscape,  although  his  work  is  'by  no  means 
confined  to  one  phase  or  season.  A  sale  of  his 
work  in  New  York  in  188S  disposed  of  75 
of  his  pictures  which  he  considered  the  best 
of  the  preceding  10  years'  work,  and  after  his 
death  100  more  were  sold.  Among  his  paint' 
ings  are  'The  Melancholy  Day^  Have  Come' 


(1860);  'Sea  From  Shore'  (1873);  <0M  Mill 
in  Winter'  (1874);  'Clouds'  (1879);  'GUmpoe 
of  Hunter  MDuntain>  (1886);  'A  CHS  in  the 
Calskills'  (1888).  His  'Autumn  Landscape' 
hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

HACBO,  mi-si'o,  Antonio,  Cuban  patriot: 
b.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  14  July  1848;  d.  near 
Mariel,  2  Dec.  1896.  He  joined  the  insurgent 
army  as  a  private  in  1868  and  though  without 
martial  training  his  natural  military  abiKty  and 
personal  magnetism  as  a  leader  soon  brought 
nim  to  the  front,  making  him  second  only  to 
Gomez.  Under  his  sldlfin  leadership  Martinez 
Campos  was  defeated  at  Demajayabo  and  at 
La  Galleta ;  his  campaign  in  Baracoa  in  1878 
evidenced  masterly  generalship,  as  did  also  hia 
utter  rout  of  Santacledes  at  San  Ulpiano.  Ma- 
ceo  alone  of  all  the  Cuban  generals  refused  to 
sign  the  Peace  of  Zanjdn  and  made  for  two 
months  a  brave  effort  to  reanimate  the  ex- 
hausted revolutionary  spirit  Finding  his  c^ 
patriots  thoroughly  cfiscouraged,  he  abandoned 
the  simggle  and  stil!  refusing  to  sign  the 
peace,  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  in  America  seeldns  snpport  for 
the  cause  of  Cuban  independence.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Cuban  leaders  to  land  in  1895,  and 
In  the  revolution  which  followed  took  a  promi- 
nent part  His  achievements  in  the  campaign 
in  Pinar  del  Rio  nrovince,  and  his  battles  at 
Paralejo,  Jobito,  Mat  Tiempo  and  Candelaria 
are  among  the  most  brilliant  feats  in  the  his- 
tory of  Cuba's  long  struggle  tor  independence. 
While  crossing  the  trodia  between  Majana  and 
Mariel,  attencfed  only  by  his  staff,  he  was  sui^ 
rounded  by  a  Spani^  force  and  killed. 

MACSO,  Joai,  hA-s9,  Rafael,  Cuban  pa- 
triot: b.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  1846;  d.  La  Loma 
del  Gato,  Cuba,  S  July  1896.    He  was  ahrother 


in  Santiago  de  Cuba  after  the  Peace  of  Zanj6n, 
which  he  with  his  brother  refused  to  si^.  He 
was  prominently  connected  with  the  uprising  of 
1879  in  wbidi  he  was  captured  ana  sent  to 
Spain.  An  attempted  escape  to  Gibraltar  re- 
stilted  in  his  deportation  to  the  Fortress  La 
Mola  at  Mabon,  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  whence 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Algiers. 
He  lived  in  Costa  Rica  fom  1885  until  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  in  Cuba  in  1895,  when 
he  at  once  joined  the  insurrectionary  army.  He 
raised  a  large  force  which  he  commanded  with 
signal  success  at  Jobito  and  later  was  victorious 
over  Canellas  at  Sao  del  Indio.  He  was  killed 
in  a  furious  engagement  at  La  Loma  del  Gato 
in  which  the  Cubans  were  finally  victorious. 
For  an  adequate  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  Maceo  brothers  consult  General  Weyler's 
'Mi  Mando  en  Cuba,  10  Febrers  1896  a  31 
Octubre  1897'  (5  vols.,  Madrid  1910-11). 

MACBRATA,  ma-cba-ri'ta,  central  Italy, 
(1)  an  episcopal  city,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  picturesquely  situated  on 
an  eminence  1,207  feet  high,  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  21  miles  south  of  Ancona. 
It  is  encircled  by  walls,  pierced  by  six  gates, 
has  a  cathedral,  provincial  palace  and  theatre 
on  the  central  public  square,  town-halt  (13th 
century),  a  college  founded  in  1290,  museum, 
etc.  Terra  cotta.  chemicals  and  malc4ies  are 
among  its  manufactures.      Fop.  of  commune 
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22,9.10.     (2)  The  province  has  an  area  of  1.087 
square  miles. 

McBWBH.  n^-u'in,  Walter,  American 
painter:  b.  Chicaog,  111.,  1860.  He  studied  un- 
der Coraion  and  Tony  Kobert-Fleury  in  Paris, 
aflerward  living  chiefljr  abroad.  His  work  in- 
cludes landscapes,  portraits,  decorative  panels 
and  Agure  subjects  and  is  marked  by  excellent 
sense  of  line  and  strong  feeling  for  color.  He 
executed  panels  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Building 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  and  for 
the  Congressional  library,  Washington.  He 
has   been   awarded   numerous  prizes,   including 

Eild  tnedals  at  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Munich,  tlx 
ippincott  prize  at  Philadelphia  and  the  Harris 
prize  at  Chicago.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  of  the  Belgian  Order  of  Leo- 
pold. He  served  on  the  International  Jury  of 
Awards  at  the  Panama  Exposition  in  1915. 
Many  of  his  paintings  have  been  acquired  t^ 
public  galleries.  Among  them  are  'Sunday  in 
Holland*  (Lnxembourg) ;  'An  Ancestor*  (Cor- 
coran Galleiy,  WashitKton) ;  'Judgment  of 
Paris'   (Art  Institute,  Chicago). 

HcFARLAND,  mak'far'lind,  John  Hor- 
ace,  American  master  printer  and  civic  tmprorti- 
ment  expert:  b.  McAtisterville,  Juniata.  County 
Pa.,  24  Sept  1859.  He  was  privatelv  educated, 
learned  the  printing  business  and  in  1878  estab- 
lished his  own  business,  which  after  several 
changes  was  incorporated  as  the  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland  Company  in  1891.  In  1890-93  he 
printed  and  was  a  contributor  to  American 
Gardening,  and  in  1901-04  he  printed  Country 
Life  in  America,  also  contributing  articles  and 
photographs.  (He  edited  the  'Beautiful  Amei^ 
ica'  department  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
in  190M)7.  He  is  an  active  member  of  various 
leagues  for  improving  and  beautifying  Ameri- 
can cities  and  villages,  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
national  paiks  and  forest  conservation  and  or- 
ganized a  campaign  for  the  preservation  of 
Niagara  Palls.  He  edited  the  American  Roie 
Annual  in  1916-18 ;  furnished  photographic 
illustrations  for  Mabel  Osgood  Wright's  'Flow- 
ers and  Ferns  in  their  Haunts,'  and  assisted  in 


periodicals  and  is  authi 
'Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees'  (1902); 
'Laying  Out  the  Home  Grounds'  (1915)  ;  'My 
Growing  Garden'   (1915). 

HcFASLAND,  John  Tbonuts,  American 
Methodist  clergyman :  b.  Mount  Vernon,  Ind., 
2  Jan.  1851;  d.  22  Dec.  1913.-  He  was  educated 
at  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Simpson  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  and  at  Boston  University,  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1873.  He 
filled  pastorates  at  Miller^urg  and  Sweetland 
Centre,  Iowa;  Portsmouth,  R.  I. ;  Elmwood  and 
Peoria,  111. ;  was  president  of  ihe  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan University  in  1884-91 ;  pastor  of  Grace 
Church,  Jadcsonville,  III,  of  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  First  Church,  Topeka, 
Kan.  He  was  editor  of  the  Sunday  Sdiool 
literature  of  the  Methodist  Church  from  1904 
until  his  death.  Author  of  'Preservation  vs. 
The  Rescue  of  the  Child' ;  'TTie  Book  and  the 
Child' ;  'Etchings  of  the  Master.' 

HACFARLANB,  Alntander,  American 
mathematician :  b.  Blairgowrie.  Scotland,  21 
April  1851;  d.  28  Aug.  1913.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Edinburgh  University  in  1875,  taldng 


matics  at  Lehigh  University.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Author  of  'Algebra  of  Logic'  (1879)  ;  'Physi- 
cal Arithmetic'  <1885);  'P.apers  on  Space 
Analytds'  (1894)  ;  'Bibtiograimy  of  Quater- 
nions and  Allied  Mathematics'   (1904),  etc. 

HacPARHBH,  Sm  George  Alexander, 
English  composer:  b.  London,  England,  2  MarcJi 
1813;  d.  there,  31  Oct.  1887-  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  in  1837 
he  became  a  professor  of  harmony  and  composi- 
tion and  in  1875  principal.  Tn  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in  Cam- 
bridge University.  Among  his  compositions  are 
the  operas  'The  Devil's  Opera'  (1838) :  "Robin 
Hood'  (I860),  and  the  oratorios  'St,  John  the 
Baptist'  (1873);  "IGng  David'  (1883).  etc 
He  also  wrote  several  valuable  treatises :  'Har- 
mony' (1660);  'Counterpoint'  (1879).  etc  He 
was  knitted  in  1883.  In  1860  he  became  blind 
and  his  wife  thereafter  wrote  his  compositions 
from  his  dictation. 


an  early  age  he  attended  Saint  \ 
lege,  Beatty,  Pa.,  finishing  his  classical  studies 
at  Saint  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  York 
City,  and  subsequently  pursuing  his  theological 
course  at  Seton  Hall,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  He 
was  ordained  priest  26  May  1877,  Orange, 
Paterson,  Jersey  City,  Newark  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  }.,  beiiig  in  turn  the  scene  of  his  first 
labors  in  the  ministrv.  In  1878  be  was  named 
assistant  at  Saint  Mary's  Church,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  afterward  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea,  Long  Brajich,  N.  J. 
Some  years  later  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Trenton,  and  then  became  sec- 
retary, diancelkir  and  vicar-getteral  of  the 
diocese.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  O'FarreU  in 
1894  Father  McFaul  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Trenton  18  October  of 
that  year.  Noteworthy  among  his  achievements 
were  the  erection  of  an  orphan  asvlum  at  Hope- 
well and  of  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Laurence- 
viiie,  N.  J.,  also  a  day  nursery  in  Trenton.  He 
is  the  author  of  some  excellent  articles  on 
'American  Citizenship,'  piAlished  a  volume  of 
pastoral  letters,  etc.,  and  was  a  leading  power 
in  forming  the  Saint  Midiael's  Diocesan  Union. 
However,  he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
and  the  reorganizer  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  American  branch. 

MacPLBCKNOE,  or  A  SATIRE  UPON 
THE  TRUE-BLEW  PROTESTANT 
POET,  T.  S.,  a  satire  by  John  Dryden  (q.v.), 
published  in  1682,  in  which  Thomas  Shadwell 
ftas  the  principal  part.  Dryden  here  introduced 
the  name  of  RiiSiard  Flecknoe  (1600-1678?), 
who  by  the  author  is  represented  as  an  Irish 
priest  famed  for  his  bad  verse,  but  who  is 
described  by  Andrew  Marvell   as   "an   English 

B-iest  at  Rorae.^  Flecknoe  was  disliked  by 
ryden  because  of  the  former's  abuse  of  the 
players  and  his  attacks  on  their  morality  or 
rather  absence  of  it    The  name  served  also  as  a 
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stalkinic-hor&e  front  bdiiod  which  Shadwell 
might  ^e  pilloried  as  the  adopted  sou  and  heir 
of  Flecknoe.  The  satire  served  Pope  as  model 
for  his  'Dundad.'  The  autborabip  of  <Mac- 
Flecknoe'  long  disputed  and  attriboted  to  Diy- 
den,  was  called  in  question  in  1918  when  there 
appeared  a  possibihty  that  it  might  have  been 
written  by  John  Oldham,  Dryden's  friend.  A 
manuscript  of  the  latter's  poems  in  the  Bod- 
leian Ubmrv  contains  'MacFlecknoe,'  but  Dry- 
den  claimed  authorship  of  ihe  piece  and  his 
friend  Oldham  never  did.  Consult  Belden, 
H.  M.,  'The  Authorship  of  MacFlecknoe'  (in 
Modern  Language  NoUf,  December  1918). 

McFLIMSEY,  male  flnn'zi.  Flora,  the 
heroine  of  the  once  famous  poem  'Nothing  to 
Wear,>  by  William  Allen  Butler  (q.v.).  It  was 
published  in  1S57  and  hecame  immediately  pop- 


fa.    near   New   Lexii^on,   Ohio,    12   Jul 


went  to  Europe  and  studied  law  in  Brussels. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War 
in  1870  he  went  to  the  field  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  was  with  Bourbaki's 
army.  He  visited  Bordeaux  and  .'Lyons  and  his 
interviews  with  clerical,  monarchical  and  repub- 
lican leaders  attracted  wide  attention.  He  was 
the  only  newspaper  correspondent  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  Commune  and  nar- 
rowly esc^ed  death.  In  187J,  after  heroic  ex- 
ertions, with  extreme  hardships,  he  reached  the 
Russian  army  before  Khiva,  and  sent  to  the 
Herald  reports  of  the  campaign  which  won  for 
him  high  admiration  both  here  and  in  Europe, 
his  accotmt  of  the  capitulation  of  the  dty  being 
regarded  as  'a  masterpiece  of  miUtary  journal- 
ism.^ Returning  to  America,  he  went  to  Cuba 
to  report  on  tiie  Virgimui  affair,  then  to  Spain, 
upon  the  Carlist  uprising,  where  he  spent  10 
months  with  the  army  of  Don  Carlos,  was 
captured  by  the  Republicans,  mistaken  for  a 
Carlist,  condemned  to  death  and  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  the  United  Stalw  Minister.  He 
then  went  to  England,  and  in  1875  acconqianied 
the  Arctic  expedition  on  the  Pandora.  In  1876 
he  joined  the  Turkish  army,  in  the  service  of 
the  London  Daily  Nrw^,  and  did  memorable 
work  in  his  description  of  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties, bis  accounts  standing  approved  before  the 
world  in  face  of  all  attempts  to  discredit  them. 
In  behalf  of  Bulgaria  he  awealed  to  Russia, 
was  at  the  front  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  that 
followed,  and  was  hailed  as  a  chief  instrument 
of  Bulgaria's  resulting  independence.  While 
nursing  a  friend  he  contracted  a  fever  which  in 
a  tew  days  caused  his  death.  In  1884  the  Ohio 
legislature  secured  the  removal  of  his  body  from 
its  foreign  grave  to  its  final  resting-.place  at 
New  Lexington.  He  wrote  'Campaigning  on 
the  Oxus,  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva'  (1874) : 
'Under  the  Northern  Lights'  (1876),  and 
'Turkish  Atrocities  in  Bulgaria'   (1876). 

HcGBB,  m4-ge',  Anita  Newcomb,  Amer- 
ican physician:  b.  Washinglon,  D.  C,  4  Dec. 
1864.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Simon  Newcomb 
(q.v.) ;  was  educated  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambri^e,  England,  at  the  University  of 
Geneva  and  at  other  institutions  in  Europe; 
also  graduated  in  medicine  at  Colambian  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  1892,  and  look 


a  post-graduate  course  in  gynecology  at  the 
Johns  Hoirfdns  Hospital.  From  1892  to  1896 
she  practised  in  Washington.  In  t8SS  she  mar- 
ried W.  J.  McGee  (q.v.).  She  has  held  prom- 
inent positions  in  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
from  April  to  September  1898  was  director  of 
its  hospital  corps,  which  selected  women  nurses 
for  army  and  navy.  In  August  1898  to  Decem- 
ber 1899  she  was  acdng  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  army,  tieing  the  first  woman  to 
hold  such  a  position,  and  was  assigned  to  duly 
in  Ihe  surgeon-general's  office,  where  she  organ- 
ized the  army  nurse  corps.  When  the  Con- 
gress approved  this  work  by  making  the  nurse 
corps  of  trained  women  a  permanent  part  of 
the  army  the  pioneer  stage  was  passed,  and  she 
resigned  31  Dec.  1900.  In  1904,  acting  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Spanish- American  War 
Nurses  and  as  representative  of  Philadelphia 
Red  Cross  Socie^  and  by  agreement  with 
Jitpanese  government,  took  a  party  of  trained 
nurses  formerly  in  United  States  army  to 
serve  in  the  Japanese  army  for  six  montiis 
gratuitously.  Was  aMiointed  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  War  as  supervisor  of  nurses,  'which 
placed  her  in  the  same  rank  with  officers  of 
the  Japanese  army,  and  inspected  and  reported 
on  relative  nursing  conditions.  She  is  a  re- 
cipient of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Sacred  fi'^wn  and  of  a  special  Japanese  Red 
Cross  decoration  and  two  Russo-Japanese  War 
medals.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Associatioa 
of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  being  the  only 
woman  eligible.  She  iectureo  on  hygiene  at 
the  University  of  CaUfornia  in  1911,  and  has 
lectured  throughout  the  United  States  and  writ- 
ten for  various  magazines. 

HcQBB,  Thomaa  D'Arcy,  Canadian  jour- 
nalist and  politician :  b.  Carlingford,  Ireland.  13 
April  1825;  d.  Ottawa,  Ontario,  7  April  1868. 
In  1842  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In 
1845  he  returned  to  Ireland,  but  complicity  in 
the  Young  Ireland  movement  and  an  abortive 
attempt  lo  raise  rebellion  among  the  Glasgow 
Irish  caused  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United 
States  in  1848.  McGee  then  edited  the  New 
York  Nation  for  two  years,  became  converted 
to  constitutional  methods  for  the  redress  of 
Irish  grievances  and  went  to  Canada  in  1857 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  The  Nru)  Era. 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1857;  was  president 
of  the  Council  1864-67  and  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  carrying  through  of  confedera- 
tion, which  hk  eloquence  and  persuasiveness 
had  done  much  lo  popularize.  His  assassina- 
tion was  the  result  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Fenian  movement.  He  publisned  'History  of 
Ireland'  (1862);  'Speeches  and  Addresses  of 
the  British- A iperican  Union'  (1865),  etc 

McGBE,  W  J,  American  scientist:  b.  in 
Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  17  April  18S3;  d.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  4  Sept.  1912.  He  was  self-edu- 
cated, and  from  1873  to  1875  surveyed  land  and 
practised  in  the  courts.  He  also  improved  sev- 
eral agricuhural  implements,  some  of  which  he 
patented.  In  1877-81  he  made  geologic  and 
topographic  surveys  of  northeastern  Iowa,  and 
for  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey  he  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  300,000  square  miles  in  the 
lontheaslem  part  of  the  country,  and  performed 
many  other  importani  services  in  the  dnvt*  i 
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-      -  ',  ethnology  and  aathropologv. 

From  1893  to  1903  he  was  eihnologiBt  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Anthropological  As- 
sociation, chief  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Ethnology  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  ana  associate  editor  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  He  wrote 
'Geol<«y  of  Chesapeake  Bay'  (1888)  ;  <Pieisto- 
cene  History  of  Northeastern  Iowa'  (1891)  ; 
'The  Lafayette  Formation'  (1882) ;  'Potable 
Waters  of  the  Eastern  United  States'  {1894); 
•The  Siouan  Indians'  (189?) ;  'Primitive 
TrephininK  in  Peru'  (1898)  ;  'The  Seri  In- 
dians'  (1899);  'Primitive  Numbers*  (1901): 
'Soil  Erosion'  (1911)  ;  'Wells  and  Subsoil 
Water'   (1913),  and  many  scientific  memoirs. 

McGIFFKRT,  mit-gii'irt,  Arthor  Cnah- 
man,  American  theologian  and  author:  b.  Sau- 
quoit,  N.  Y.,  4  March  1861.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Western  Reserve  College  in  1882,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1885,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Marburg,  Germany,  and  in  France  and 
lUly.,  In  I8S3-90  he  was  instructor  in  Church 
history  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, and  professor  there  1890-93,  since  when  he 
has  been  professor  of  Church  history  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1897  he 
published  'A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,'  and  in  consequence  of  criticism 
and  threatened  denominational  disturbance,  in- 
volving his  own  probable  trial  for  heresy,  to 
which  this  book  gave  rise,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  later,  while  still 
retaining  his  professorship,  joined  we  Congre- 
gational Church.  His  other  publications  include 
'Dialogue  Between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,' 
doctor^  thesds  (1888),  and  a  transkitkin  of 
Eusebius'  'Church  History,'  with  prolegomena 
and  notes  (1890) ;  <Thc  Apostles  Creed' 
(1902);  'Protestant  Thought  Before  Kant' 
(1911);  'Martui  Luther,  the  Man  and  his 
Work'  (1911) ;  'The  Rise  of  Modem  Religious 
Ideas'  (191S). 

HcGIFFIN,  m^-gffln,  Philo  Norton, 
American  naval  (^cer;  b.  Washington  County, 
Pa„  1863:  d.  New  York,  11  Feb.  im.  He  was 
graduated  in  1882  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  was  stationed  in  China,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  China  and 
France  was  permitted  to  resign  from  the  United 
States  navy  to  enter  the  service  of  China.  He 
establi^ed  a  naval  academy  at  Wei-hai-wei,  of 
which  he  had  charge.  When  the  China-Japan 
War  broke  out  he  was  placed  in  commana  of 
the  Chen  Yuen,  and  was  the  first  American  or 
European  to  command  a  modem  warship  in 
action.  He  was  in  command  at  the  battle  of 
Yalu  River,  in  which  action  he  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  afterward  shot  himself  at  a 
hospital  in  New  York, 

McGILL,  ma-gir,  Jatoet,  Canadian  philan- 
thropist: b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  6  Oct.  1744;  d. 
Montreal,  19  Dec.  1813.  He  was  educated  in 
Glasgow  and  in  1770  removed  to  Canada,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  northwest  fur-trade,  after- 
ward becoming  a  merchant  in  Montreal.  Mc- 
GiJl  was  a.  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Lower 
Canada  and  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
era! in  the  War  of  1812.  He  used  much  of  his 
wealth  in  philanthropic  work  and  at  his  death 
founded  McGill  College  (q.v.) 


1  Montreal. 


UcGILL  COLLBGB  AND  UHlVBR- 
SITY.  in  Montreal,  Canada,  was  founded  in 
1811  by  James  McGil!  (q.v.).  By  will  he  left 
an  estate  known  as  the  ^Bumside  Estate," 
which  contained  47  acres  of  land  and  a  fine 
manor  house,  near  Montreal,  and  itO,O0D  to  the 
•Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,"  for  the  establishment  of  a  univer- 
sity on  Lower  Canada  (province  of  Quebec). 
The  bequest  was  valued  at  the  time  as  worth 
about  $120,000.  It  was  stipulated  that  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  university  should  be  known 
in  perpetuity  as  McGill  College.  McGill  Uni- 
versity includes  a  group  of  schools  or  colleges 
and  is  aSiliated  with  Cambridge,  Oxford  and 
Dublin  universities.  Many  generous  benefac- 
tors have  supplied  means  for  the  foundation  of 
various  departments  or  faculties.  The  late 
Lord  Stralhcona  and  Mount  Royal  erected  and 
endowed  die  Royal  Victoria  CoHegc  for 
Women.  This  is  a  reudential  college,  and  is 
only  one  of  many  gifts  from  the  same  donor, 
the  last  of  which  was  a  donation  of  $620,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  medical  building.  Sir 
William  Macdonald  erected,  equipped  and  wi- 
dowed the  Macdonald  Chemistry  and  Mining 
Building,  the  Macdonald  Physics  Building  ana 
the  Macdonald  Engineering  Bailding,  He  also 
gave  $200,000  endowment  to  the  Law  SchooL 
besides  other  large  donations.  He  has  been  die 
chief  benefactor  of  the  university.  Peter  Red- 
path  gave  the  University  Libraiy  and  the  Peter 
Redpath  Muscuol  The  degrees  conferred  by 
the  university  are  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  in  the  Fac- 
ul^  of  Arts,  and  to  both  men  and  women; 
B.C.L.  and  D.CL.  in  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
B.  Arch,  and  B.Sc,  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science :  'M.D.  CM.  and  D.D.S.,  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medidne;  B.S.A.  in  the  Faculty  of  Agricnl- 
ture;  Mus.  Bach,  and  Mus.  Doc.  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  M.A.,  M.Sc,  D.Sc..  and 
D,LitL  in  the  Graduate  School,  There  are  four 
affiliated  theological  colleges  which  adjoin  the 
university  grounds.  The  supreme  authority 
rests  with  the  Crown  and  is  enerdsed  by  the 
governor-general  of  Canada,  The  govemora, 
25  in  number,  manage  the  finances,  appoint  pro- 
fessors, pass  statutes  for  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  miiversity  and  attend  to  other  im- 
portant matters.  The  president  of  the  board 
of  governors  is_ex  officio,  the  chancellor.  The 
vice-chancellor  is  the  principal,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  academic  department  and  chief  adminis- 
trative officer.  The  fellows  number  43  and  are 
chosen  from  alt  die  faculties,  affiliated  colleges 
and  other  bodies,  with  due  regard  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  each.  They  constitute  the  cor- 
poration, the  highest  academic  body,  which 
deals  with  courses  of  study,  matriculation,  dis- 
cipline, degrees,  etc.  There  are  connected  with 
the  university  about  1,500  students  and  200  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  besides  a  large  number 
of  demonstrators.  The  library  contains  about 
154,000  volumes.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
are  valued  at  more  than  $8,000,000,  The  uni- 
versity is  increasing  iis  fine  plant  and  equip- 
ment as  fast  as  its  finances  will  permit, 

MacGILLlCUDDY'S  (ma-gil-I-kiid^> 

REEKS,  Ireland,  a  pictures'que  mountain 
range,  in  County  Kerry,  extending  for  13VS 
miles  from  the  lakes  of  KilUmey  on  the  east  to 
Lough  Carra  on  the  west,  and  covering  an 
area  of  28  square  mites.    It  is  the  lofdest  moun- 
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tain  range  in  Irelui'l.  cubninating  in  Carran- 
tuohill.  3,414  feet  high. 

HcGXLLIVRAY.  ma-glfi  vrg,  Alexasder, 
chief  of  the  Creek  Indians :  b.  in  Alabama  about 
1740;  d.  Pensacoia.  Fla..  17  Feb.  1793.  His 
father  -was  a  Scottish  merchant  of  good  fam- 
ily and  his  mother  a  half-breed.  He  received 
a  good  education  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  was 
placed  in  a  mercantile  establisfameni  in  Savan- 
nah; but  »oon  returned  to  the  Creek  Qonntry, 
where  he  became  partner  in  a  large  trading 
house  and  rose  to  a  high  position'  among  the 
ln<lians.  After  ibe  death  of  his  mother,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  stock,  he  became  chief  of  iht 
Creeks,  having  received  a  caU  from  a  formal 
council,  and  st^ed  himself  Emperor  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  During  the  Revolution  the  Mc- 
Gillivrays,  father  and  son,  were  zealous  adher- 
ents of  the  royal  cause,  the  former  holding  the 
rank  o£  a  colonel  in  the  British  service.  After 
the  war  Alexander  McGiUivray,  in  behalf  of 
the  Creek  confederacy,  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain,  of  wwch  government  he  was 
made  a  commissary,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
colonel.  In  1790  he  was  induced  by  President 
Washington  to  visit  New  York,  where  he 
eventually  signed  a  treaty  yielding  certain  di»r 
puted  lands  ^tiff  on  the  Oconee.  He  was  also 
persuaded  to  withdraw  from  Spanish  service 
and  was  rewarded  with  an  appointment  as 
agent  for  the  United  States,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  brigadier-general. 

McGILVARY,  Bvander  Bradley,  Amer- 


graduated  from  Davidson  College  in  1884  and 
from  Princeton  in  1888.  He  was  appointed 
as  instructor  in  tlie  classics  at  Bin^^ham  School 
in  1884,  and  in  1889-90  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Prom  1891  to  1894  h« 
was  translator  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  Siam,  and  in  1894  began 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Califomiai 
where  he  later  became  assistant  professor.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  Sage  professor  of  ethics 
at  Cornell.  In  1905  be  was  ai)poinied  professo* 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1910-11  he  was  president  of  the  Western 
Philosophical  Association  and  in  1912-13  of 
the  Aanerican  Philosophical  Association.  He 
has  translated  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke 
and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  tfatf 
Lao  dialect  of  Siamese.  Has  contributed  to 
various  philosophical  journals  and  to  encyclo- 
pedias. 

McGLYNN,  ma-gllFn',  Edward,  American 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman :  h.  New  York,  37 
Sept.  1837 ;  d.  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  7  Jan.  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
in  Rome,  and  from  1866  was  pastor  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Church  in  New  York.  He  favored 
the  education  of  children  by  the  State  rather 
than  m  parochial  ^diools  and  m  1686  warmly 
supported  the  candidacy  of  Henry  George  for 
the  mayoralty,  thereby  bringing  upon  himself 
the  censure  of  the  Chun:h.  He  was  summoned 
to  Rome  to  exculpate  himself,  but  refused  to 
go,  pleading  his  ill-health.  Persisting  in  his  re- 
fusal be  was  excommunicated  in  1887.  He  waa 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Anti-Poverty  So- 
ciety and  was  its  president.  In  1893,  after  a 
hearing  before  the  Pope's  detente,  Monsignor 
Satolli,  the  ban  of  excommumcation  was  le- 


moV<Jd,  after  signing  a  document  drawn  up  by 
the  apostolic  delegate  to  the  effect  that  his  eco- 
nomic views  were  not  in  conflict  with  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  He  was  in  charge  of  Saint  Mary's 
parish  in  Newbarg  at  his  dearti. 

HcGOVERH,  ma-goVem,  John,  Americin 
author :  b.  Troy,  N.  V.,  18  Feb.  1850.  He  was 
connected  for  16  years  with  the  Chic^o  Tribi- 
ime,  and  since  1880  has  been  engaged  m  liter- 
ary work  and  lecturing,  chiefly  on  great  writers 
and  historical  characters,  in  the  action  of  S.  E. 
trfoss,  author  of  the  play  'The  Merchant  Prince 
of  Comvilie,'  against  Edmond  Rostrand,  au- 
thor of  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac,'  he  acted  as  lit- 
erary expert  for  the  former,  fumi^ing  in  tht 
case  over  700  exhibits  containing  innumerable 
parallels  between  the  two  dramas.  The  United 
Slates  Court  at  Chicago  issued  a  decree  in  1902 
sustaining  the  claim  of  Gross  to  priority  of  au- 
thorship and  forbidding  the  representation  of 
'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'  in  this  country.  Uc- 
Govcrn's  numerou.s  writings  include  'The  Em- 
pire of  Information>  (1880);  'A  Pastoral 
Poem*  (1882)  ;  'The  Toiler's  Diadem'  (188S)  ; 
'Under  the  Open  Sky'  (1890);  'King  Dar- 
win,>  a  novel  <!894)  ;  'American  Statesmen* 
(1896);  'Famous  Women  of  the  World' 
(1898);  'John  McGovem's  Poems'  (1902); 
'The  Golden  Legacy';  'History  of  Grain' 
(1913)  ;  'Trees'  psychologically  considered; 
'Hospitality';    'In   Bohemia,'   etc. 

McGRATH,  mi-grath',  Harold.  American 


1  jonroalism  since  1890.  He 
nas  wririen  'Aims  and  the  Woman'  (1899); 
'The  Puppet  Ctxiwu'  (1901):  'The  Grty 
Ooak'  (1903):  'The  Princess  Elopes'  (1905); 
'Enchantment'  (1905);  'Hearts  and  Masks' 
(1905):  "Half  a  Rogue'  (1906);  'The  Wat- 
teau  Shepherdess,'  an  operetta  (1906)  ;  *The 
Best  Man'  (1907)  ;  'The  Enchanted  Hat' 
(1908)  :  'The  Lure  of  the  Mask'  (1908)  ;  'The 
CJoose  Giri'  (1909)  ;  'A  SfJendid  Hazard' 
(1910);  'The  Carpet  from  Bagdad'  (1911): 
'Place  of  Honeymoons'  (1912);  'Parrot  and 
Ox'  (1912);  'Deuces  Wild'  (1913);  'Adven- 
tures of  Kathlyn'  (1913);  'Million  Dolhw 
Mystery'  (1914);  'Pidgin  Island'  (1914); 
'Voice  in  the  Fog'   (1915). 

McGRATH,  Patrick  Thomas,  British- 
American  journalist ;  b.  Saint  John's,  New- 
foundland, 16  Dec.  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Christian  Brothers'  School,  Saint  John's, 
and  in  1889  became  a  reporter  on  the  Saint 
John's  Evening  Herald.  He  was  promoted  act- 
ing editor  in  1893,  and  in  1894-19(J7  was  editor. 
He  established  the  Evening  Chronicle,  which  in 
1912  was  united  with  the  Herald,  and  became 

Kesident  of  the  company.  He  has  acted  as 
ewfoundland  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  since  1904  and  is  an  extensive  contrib- 
utor to  both  British  and  American  periodicals. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  Newfoundland  since  1915!^  He  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ccJony  case  coticem- 
ing  the  French  and  American  fisheries  and  was 
ihe  colony's  secrelanr  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Dominion  s  Royal  Commission  visit  to  New- , 
fonndland  in  1914.  He  has  been  honorary  sec- ' 
retary  of  the  Newfoundland  Patriotic  Fund, 
the  Newfoundland  Regiment  Finance  Commit- 
tee   and    the    Newfoundland    War    Pensions 
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Board, elnoe  1914;  and  chaimuui  oi  the  HiKb- 
Cost-of-Livtns  Commission  since  1917.  As- 
tborof  'From  Oceaa  to  Ocean'  (1911);  'New- 
foiwtdland  in  )91).> 

McGRBADY,  ma-gri'di,  Jamt*,  American 
Presbyterian  ckreyraan :  b.  in  Pennaylvania 
about  1760;  d.  J8lT  He  studied  for  die  minis' 
Uy  in  the  tdiool  of  John  McMillan,  of  Can~ 
nonsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1788  was  licensed  to 
preach.  Afier  some  years  of  worlc  in  North 
Caiolitta,  in  1796  he  removed  to  southwestern 
Keittucky,  and  under  his  direction  began  the 
great  revival  of  religion  which  culminated  in 
1800  and  became  memorable  in  the  religious  hit- 
lory  of  the  country.  He  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  first  camp-meeting,  and  employed  as 
preachecE  tinordained  young  men  without  spe- 
cial theological  training,  thereby  provoking  dis- 
sension in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Out  of  this 
disagreement  arose  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (see  Pbesbytibuln  Church),  or- 
ganized in  1810.  McGready,  however,  after- 
ward becatne  reconciled  to  the  older  Church 
and  resumed  his  fellowship  in  it.  Two  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons  were  published  years  after 
his  death,  the  first  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1831, 
the  second  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1831  Con- 
sult Davidson,  'History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  State  o£  Kentucky'  (New  York 
1847)  ;  Edson,  'Early  Presbyterian  ism  in  In- 
diana' (1898)  ;  Foote.  'Sketches  of  North  Car- 
olina, Historical  and  Biographical'  (New  York 
1850;  2d  series,  1855);  Smith,  'History  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.' 

MacGRKGOR,  mak-grig'^r,  Jofao  <«Rob 
Roy'),  Scottish  traveler,  writer  and  philan- 
thropist: h.  Gravesend,  24  Jan.  1825;  d.  Bos- 
combc,  16  July  1892.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
CJidlege,  Dublin,  and  was  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1847.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1851,  but  after  a  brief  period  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law  of  patents 
be  abandoned  the  profession  and  spent  his  time 
in  travel  and  in  works  of  philanthropy.  He 
traveled  in  Europe,  Egypi,  Palestine,  Russia, 
Algeria  and  America.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  marine  propulsion 
atid  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  introduction 
of  canoeing  im.o  British  sports.  He  con- 
structed a  canoe  which  he  christened  Rob  Roy, 
and  in  which  ha  made  extended  jonrneys.  His 
books  giving  accqunis  of  these  expeditions  were 
widely  and  deservedly  popular.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  ample  resources  and  gave  liberally  to 
philanthropic  purposes.  He  sketched  cleverly 
and  illustrated  his  own  books,  and  in  early 
t^ys  occasionally  contributed  sketches  to 
Punch,  Besides  numerous  magazine  articles  he 
wa.s  author  of  'Three  Days  in  the  East' 
(1850)  ;  'Our  Brothers  and  Cousins,  A  Tour 
in  Canada'  (1859)  ;  'A  Thousand  Miles  in  the 
Rob  Roy  Canoe'  (1866)  ;  'The  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Baltic'  (1867);  'The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan, 
Red  Sea  and  Genncsareth'   (1869),  etc 

McGUFFBY,  mak-giif'fe,  William 
Hftlmea,  American  educator:  h.  Washin0on 
County,  Pa.,  23  Sept.  1800;  d.  Charlottesville, 
Va,.  4  kay  1887.  He  wai  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.,  in  1826,  was  appointed  pro- 
'fessor  of  ancient  lanKuases  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity in  that  year,  and  in  1832  became  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  there.  He  was  appointed 
present  of  Gndnnali  College  in  1836  and  of 


CHiio  University  in  1839.  He  was  profasBor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Woodward  College,  Cin- 
ciimati,  in  1843-45,  and  thereafter  uutH  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  prepared  the  series  of  school .  reading-  ^nd 
Spell  ing-4KK)ks  known  under  his  name  and  for 
many  years  widely  popular  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  Stales. 

MoGUIRE,  ma-gwlr',  Hnater  HolniM, 
American  surgeon;  b.  Winchester,  Pa.,  11  Oct. 
1835 ;  d.  near  Richmond,  Va„  19  Sept.  1900,  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Winchester  Medical 
College  in  1855,  and  from  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  in  1858,  studying  ako  in  the  medical 
schools  of  New  Orleans  and  Philadelphia.  He 
w»s  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Winchester 
Medical  College  in  1856-5S  and  afterward  prac- 
ticed in  Philadelphia.  He  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate armj'  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Cjvjt  War, 
became  medical  director  of  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  later  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps.  He  was  in  attendance  upon  Gen- 
eral "StcatewaU"  Jackson  ol  the  time  of  bis 
death  in  1863.  in  1865-7*  he  was  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Virginia  Medical  Cotleoe,  Rich- 
mond. He  organized  Sainc  Lake's  Home  for 
the  Sick  in  Richmond,  with  k  training  school 
for  nurses.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  m  1893. 

MACH,  mah,  Ernst,  Austrian  physicist 
and  philosopher:  b.  Tufas,  Moravia,  Austria,  IS 
Feb.  1838:  d.  9  Feb.  1916.  After  a  partly  pri- 
vate secondary  education  he  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  taking  his  doctor's  degree  vt 
physics  in  1860.  After  spending  sevaral  years 
as  prktUdoeenl  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Grata  and  in  1867  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Prague. 
Here  he  published  in  1883  his  first  important 
work,  'Die  Mechanik  in  ihrer  EntwicbelWig 
historisch-kritisrfi  dargestellt,*  which  has  run 
through  seven  German  and  several  English  eifi- 
tions.  Having  turned  his  attention  to  the  re- 
lation of  physiological  and  physical  processes, 
he  next  produced  h»s  equally  epoc^-ai^ng 
'Anab-se  der  Erapfindungen>  (1886;  6*  ed, 
1911 ) .  Owing  to  his  increased  interest  in 
epistentolo^cal  and  historical  p^ohlenM,  Mach 
gladly  accepted  in  1895  the  offer  of  a  philosoph- 
ical chair  at  Vienna,  where  he  read  on  the 
history  and  theory  of  the  inductive  Hcient«s. 
The  following  year  appeared  his  'Princi(»*n 
der  Warmelehre,*  while  his  university  lecftiWS 
ultimately  took  the  shape  of  a  substantial  vol- 
ume in  1905  under  the  caption  'EttcntOri*  und 
Irrtum.'  A  paralytic  stroke  sufiered  in  1898  re- 
duced the  remainder  of  his  life  to  a  cripple's 
martynkvn,  tbough  it  did  not  interfere  widi 
his  mental  activity.  In  Male  of  his  liberal  posb- 
tjon  in  politics  he  was  honored  with  ibe  tilJc 
of  a  court  chancellor  and  was  maide  a  member 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Austrian  Farlin- 

Mail's  aim  was  to  liberate  scioice  from 
metaphysical  conceptions  and  thus  he  became 
in  a  sense  a  precursor  of  pragmatism.  His 
general  trend  of  thought  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  men  like  William  Janus,  Jicques 
Loeb,  Karl  Pearson  and  Wilhelm  Ostttrald,  and 
his  attempt  to  substitute  the  maAematioa!  no- 
tion of  function  in  [dace  of  tbe  time-honored 
concept  of  cantality  has  recently  found  an  ad- 
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vecaU'tn  BcMrand/RuHcIL  Hb  dofaiitum  of 
science  as  an  economical  description  rather  than 
an  explanation  oi  the  universe  srouted  consid- 
able  disCussioa  in  philosopbtcal  circles.  Sympo- 
tiutic  insist,  impartiality,  a  singularly  sane 
judgment  and  an  almost  compete  fr eodom  from 
preconceptions  render  Mach  a.a  ideal  historian 
of  science  and  one  of  the  tmstwortluest  leaders 
of  advanced  ihotu^t.  His  princ^  works  are 
accessible  in  Enfrush  translations.  For  a  brief 
exposition  of  his  philosophy  .with  biogiaphical 
notes  consult  Carns,  Paul,  'Professor  Mach  and 
his  Work)  (in  The  Monist,  January  1911,  pp. 
18-*2>. 

Robert  H.  Lowib, 
American  Musevm  of  Natural  History. 

MACHA,  ma'k*,  Charles  lEnace,  Czech 
poet:  b.  Prague,  10  Nov.  1810;  d.  Leitmeriu,  S 
Oct.  1&36.  His  style  of  poetry  is  full  of  senti- 
ment and  reflection,  a  forerunner  of  the  present 
Caech  school  of  poetry,  stronsly  inthienced  by 
Byroiuc  'Wellschmerz,»  i;e.,  the  spirit  bred  OT 
the  realization  of  disharmony  between  ideals 
and  concrete  facts  of  reality.  He  studied  in 
Vienna,  and  Pra^e.  Extreme  poverty  caused 
pulmonary  trouble,  from  which  he  died  after  a 
lingering  illness.  His  chief  work,  'Maj' 
(Prague  1836),  is  a  lyrical  epic  His  historic 
teles,  such  as  'The  Gypsie8,>  etc.,  are  in  the 
style  of  Walter  ScotL  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  Prague  (1862). 

MACH.fflR0DU8,  ma-ke'te-dtis,  a  genus 
of  huge  extinct  cats,  fossil  in  the  Miocene  and 
subsequent  formations,  and  including  the  lar- 
gest of  the  Nimraviiit.  See  Sabhe-toothqd 
Tiger. 

HACHAIKODONTIN^,  m4-ki'rQ-d6n- 
ti'ni,  an  extinct  subfamily  of  Felidce,  including 
the  sabre-toothed  cats  and  their  allies.  This 
group  became  separated  from  the  typScal  cats 
iFefiiue)  in  the  Oligoccne  epoch,  and  remained 
a  numerous  and  powerful  element  of  the  carniv- 
ora  of  the  world  until  the  close  of  the  Pleis-' 
tocene.  The  general  form  and  structure  were 
catlike,  and  produced  an  equally  effective  arma- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  in  speed,  for  the  limbs 
were  shorter  and  heavier  as  a  rule  than  in  the 
feline  cats  of  similar  siie,  and  the  hind  foot 
had  live  toes,  instead  of  foar.  Another  dif- 
ference was  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
tail.  Mainly,  however,  the  specialization  of 
(his  subfamily  was  in  the  dentition,  which  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  cats  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  especially  in  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  canines  into  huge  stabHng- 
tusks,  especially  striking  in  Smilodon,  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  widely  distributed  Amer- 
ican genera.  Other  genera  are  Hoplophoneus, 
a  primitive  germs  of  the  White  River  beds,  with 
species  of  small  size;  Machairodus,  E%smilus 
and  Dinietts  were  other  White  River  genera  of 
importance,  while  later  forms  illustrate  the  gen- 
era Archtclurus  and  Nimravus. 

MACHAR,  mgkar',  Agnes  Maule  (Fr- 
DELjs),  CanAIian  authorr  b.  Kingston,  Ontatio 
about  18S6.  She  was  educated  at  Kingston  and 
at  an  early  age  her  contributions  began  appear- 
ing in  the  magazines  of  Canada,  England  and 
the  United  States.  She  is  author  of  a  volume 
of  verse.  'Lays  of  Jthe  True  North' ;  two  his- 
torical works,  'Memorials  of  Rev.  Dr.  Macbar' 
—  the  author's  father;  'The  'Story  of  Old 
Kingston'  (1908);  'Stories  of  the  British  Em- 


pire' <19t3)  ;  and  the  novde,  <Kat!e  Tduuton's 
Cross';  'Lost  and  Won':  'Roland  Graeme, 
Knight'  (1892);  'The  Heir  of  Fairmount 
(■range,'  etc. 

McHENKY,  raSk-hen'ti,  Jamea,  American 
military  surgeon  and  politician;  b.  Ballymena, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  17S3;  d.  1816.  He  had 
studied  at  Dublin,  when,  about  1771,  he  came  iS 
America,  and  in  Philadelphia  soon  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
Cq.v.).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revoluton  he 
became  surgeon  of  the  Sth  Pennsylvania  bat- 
talion ;  in  November  1776  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Fort  Washington ;  was  paroled  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  and  in  March  1778  exchanged. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  was  made  assistant 
private  secretary  to  Washington,  and  held  that 
position  until  October  1780,  when  as  major  he 
was  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  staff  of  Lafay- 
ette. Elected  in  1781  to  the  Maryland  senate, 
he  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until  178& 
being  also  during  the  second  half  of  that  period 
a  delegate  to  the  Confederation  Congress.  In 
1787  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
donal  Convention;  in  1789  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Marvland,  and  sat  in  the 
senate  of  that  State,  i;vl-96,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Washington  Secretary  of  War, 
retaining  that  position  in  the  cabinet  under 
John  Adams'  administration  until  18(X).  As  aii 
ardent  Federalist  he  used  his  influence  in  favor 
of  a  strong  national  defense,  and  was  a  eealous 
partisan  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  partisan- 
ship in  favor  of  Hamilton  led  to  a  request  for 
bis  resignation  from  President  Adams.  After 
resignins  from  Adams'  Cabinet  he  spent  die 
rest  of  his  life  in  Maryland.  Fort  WcHenrji 
(q.v.)   was  tiamed  after  him. 

HcHENRY,  James,  American  ^liysician 
and  3w*or:  b.  Lan*,  County  Antran,  Ire- 
land. 20  Dee.  1785;  d.  there,  21  July  1845.  He 
was  educated  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  practised 
his  profession  for  a  rime  in  Ireland  and  in  1817 
emigrated  to  the  United.  States  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  he  practised  medi- 
cine and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul 
at  Londonderry  and  held  that  post  until  his 
death.  Among  his  works  are  'The  Usurper;  an 
Historical  Tragedy'  (played  in  Philadelphia 
1820)  ;  'The  Wilderness,  or  Braddock's  Times; 
A  Tale  of  the  West'  (2  vols,,  1823)  ;  'Jackson's 
Wreath'  ( 1829) :  'O'Halloran,  or  the  Insur- 
gent* (1824);  'The  Betrothed  of  Wyoming* 
(2d  ed.,  1830).  etc. 

McHENRY,  Port    See  Fort  McHeney. 

MACHETE,  ma-chi'ta,  a  short  sword- 
like  tool,  half  knife,  half  cleaver;  used  in  Cuba 
and  other  countries  of  troiiical  America,  for 
cutting  cane  and  as  a  weapon  in  war.  It  was 
first  brought  into  prominence  during  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

HACHIA5,  ma-chi'^s,  Me.,  town,  county- 
seat  of  Washington  County,  On  the  Machias 
River,  and  «i  the  Washington  County  Railroad, 
about  120  miles  east  by  north  of  Augusta.  It 
is  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of^  Machias 
River,  A  trading  post  was  established  here  in 
1633,  hy  Englishmen,  but  after  a  few  months 
they  were  forced  by  the  French  to  abandon  the 
place.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1763,  and  in  1784  it  was  incoTporated 
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..  .  .:  made  later.  The  origiiKil  township  of 
Madiias  was  divided  into  East  Machiaf, 
Machiasport,  MarshBeld  and  Whitneyville.  The 
ciiief  industries  are  ship4iuilding,  lumbering  and 
fishing.  It  has  considerable  coast  trade.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  government  build- 
ing, the  courthouse,  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  and  the  Porter  Memorial  Library. 
Pop.  2,089.  Consult  'Memorial  of  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Machias' 
(Machias  1863). 

MACHIAVJELLI.  Hfccolo,  ne  k5-l6'  mi- 
ke-a-vil'le  or  mik-i-^-vet'ti,  Italian  historian 
and  statesman,  possibly  the  greatest  prose 
writer  of  the  Italian  Renaissance :  h.  Florence, 
3  May  1469;  d.  there.  22  June  1527.  Of  Nic- 
colo's  early  life  and  education  we  know  nothing. 
No  trace  of  him  remains  previous  to  his  26ui 
year.  But  of  his  times  and  the  scenes  amid 
which  he  grew  up,  we  know  much.  It  was 
the  calm  but  demoralizing  era  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Madiiavelli  was  a  true  child  of 
fais  time.  He  too  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  sfHrit  of  the  Renaissance;  and  looked  bade, 
fascinated,  on  the  ideals  of  that  ancient  wodd 
that  was  being  revivified  for  the  men  of  bis 
day.  But  philosophy,  letters  and  art  were  not 
the  only  heritage  that  the  bygone  age  had 
handed  down;  politics — the  building  of  states 
and  of  emmres  —  this  also  had  engaged  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  it  was 
this  aspect  of  their  activity  that  fired  the 
imagination  of  tlie  young  Florentine.  From  hi» 
writings  we  know  he  was  widely  read  in  the 
Latin  and  Italian  classics.  But  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace appealed  to  him  less  than  Livy,  and  Dante 
the  poet  was  less  to  hink  than  Dante  the  poli- 
tician; for  he  read  his  classics,  not  as  others,  to 
drink  in  their  music  or  be  led  captive  by  their 
beanty,  but  to  derive  lessons  in  statecraft  and 
penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  successful  em- 

fire-builders  of  the  past  It  is  equally  certain, 
rom  a  study  of  his  works,  that  he  bad  not  mas- 
tered Greek.  Like  Ariosto,  Machiavelli  was  in- 
debted for  "his  superb  literary  technique  solely 
to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  own  nation. 
With  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Flor- 
ence Machiavelli,  at  30,  emerged  from  obscurity 
to  play  a  most  important  role  in  the  I^arentine 

Kilties  of  the  succeeding  decade  and  a  half. 
1498  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Ten 
of  War  and  Peace,  and  from  1498  to  1S12  was 
^zealous,  patriotic  and  indefatigable  servant  of 
the  republic.  His  energy  was  untirinif,  his  ac- 
tivity ceaseless  and  many-sided.  He  conducted 
the  v<duminous  diplomatic  correspondence  de- 
volving upon  his  bureau,  drew  up  memorials 
and  plans  in  affairs  of  state  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  the  Ten,  undertook  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Florentine  troops  and  went  him- 
self on  a  succession  of  embassies,  ranging  in 
importance  from  those  to  petty  Italian  states 
op  to  those  to  the  court  of  France  and  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  by  nature  well  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  (he  diplomacy  of  that  day; 
and  the  training  he  received  in  that  school  must 
in  turn  have  reacted  on  faim  to  confirm  his 
native  bent  and  accentuate  it  until  it  became  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  man.  His 
first  lessons  in  politics  and  statecraft  were  de- 
rived   from    Livy's  history  of   the  not   over- 


scrupulous Romans;  and  when  be  comes  to 
take  his  lessons  at  first  hand,  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  intrigues  of  republican  Florence,  or  at 
the  court  of  a  Catcrina  Sforza,  or  in  the  camp 
of  a  Cesarc  Borgia.  Small  wonder  that  his 
conception  of  politics  should  have  omitted  to 
take  account  of  honesty  and  the  moral  law ; 
and  that  he  conceived  *the  idea  of  giving  to 
politics  an  assured  and  scientific -basis,  treating 
them  as  having  a  proper  and  distinct  value  of 
their  own,  entirely  apart  from  their  moral 
value." 

During  this  period  of  his  political  activity 
we  have  a  large  number  of  state  papers  and 
private  letters  from  his  pen;  and  two  works 
of  literary  cast.  These  are  his  'Decennale': 
historic  narratives,  cast  into  poetic  fonn,  of 
Italian  events.  The  first  treats  of  the  decade 
beginning  1494;  and  ibe  second,  an  unfini^ed 
fragment,  of  the  decade  beginning  ISO*.  They 
are  written  in  etu^  tertine,  attd  are  notewOBtby 
as  expressing  the  sentiment  for  a  united  Italy, 

When  in  1S12  the  Medici  returned  to  Flor- 
ence in  the  train  of  her  invader,  MadiUveIti 
was  dismissed  from  fais  office  and  banished  for 
a  year  from  the  confines  of  the  dty.  Later,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  aeainst 
the  Medici,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ana  tor- 
tured. He  was  afterward  induded  in  a  general 
pardon  granted  by  Leo  X,  But  MaOBavelli 
did  not  return  to  public  life  until  1525;  wd  this 
interval  of  enforced  leisure  from  aflalrs  of 
state  was  the  period  of  his  literary  activity.  A 
number  of  comedies,  minor  poems  and  short 
wose  4^Hnpositioas  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity. 
But  in  one  dramatic  effort  he  rose  to  the  stature 
of  genius.  His  'Mandr^;ok'  achieved  a  flatter- 
ing success,  both  at  Rome  and  in  Florence,  It 
has  been  pronounced  the  finest  comedy  of  the 
Italian  stage;  Macaulay  rated  it  as  inferior  only 
to  the  greatest  of  Moliere's.  In  its  form,  its 
spontaneity,  vivacity  and  wit,  it  it  not  surpassed 
by  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  a  biting  satire  on  re- 
ligion and  morsiit^,  with  not  even  a  hint  of  a 
moral   to  redeem  it. 

His  lesser  prose  works  are  the  'Life  of 
Castnicdo  Castracam,*  and  the  'Art  of  War.' 
a  treatise  anticipating  much  of  our  modem  tac- 
tics. A  more  ambitious  undertaking,  and  his 
largest  worl^  is  the  'History  of  Florence.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici, 
die  directors  of  the  studio  of  Florence  commis- 
sioned Machiavelli  to  employ  himself  in  writing 
a  history  of  Florence,  'from  whatever  period  he 
might  think  fit  to  select,  and  either  in  the  L.atin 
or  the  Tuscan  tongue,  according  to  his  taste." 
He  was  to  receive  100  fiorins  a  year  for  two 
years  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  work.  He 
chose  his  native  tongue;  and  revised  and  pol- 
ished his  work  until  it  became  a  model  of  style, 
and  in  its  best  passages  justifies  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  best  and  most  finished  of  Italian 
prose  writers. 

But  though  Macfaiavdii  had  the  histoiical 
style,  he  ladced  historical  perspective;  he  ar- 
ranged his  matter  not  according  to  objective 
value,  but  placed  in  the  boldest  relief  riiose 
events  that  best  lent  support  to  his  own  theories 
of  politics  and  statecraft.  He  makes  his  facts 
to  be  as  he  wishes  riaem,  rather  than  as  he 
knows  them  to  be.  To  Machiavelli  histon-  was 
largely  to  be  written  as  a  Teadtniromivt,— 
manufactured  to  point  a  preconceived  moral. 
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Though  Madwivelli  wrote  history,  poetry  and 
comE^,  it  is  not  by  tbese  he  is  remembered. 
Tlie  works  that  have  made  his  name  a  synonyin, 
and  giveo  it  a  place  in  every  tot^tne,  were  writ- 
ten almost  in  the  firgi  year  of  hii  retirement 
from  political  life:  'The  Prince*  and  the  •Dis- 
courses on  the  First  Ten  Books  of  Titus 
Livius.'  E^cfa  is  a  treatise  on  statecraft;  to- 
l^tber  they  form  a  complete  and  unified  treatise, 
and  represent  an  attemjit  to  fonntilate  induc- 
tively a  science  of  politics.  The  'Discourses' 
study  republican  inatitutions,  'The  Prince  > 
monarchical  ones.  The  first  is  the  more  demen- 
tary  and  would  come  first  in  logical  arrange- 
ment But  in  the  writing  of  them  Uachiavellj 
bad  in  view  more  than  the  foundation  of  a 
science  of  politics.  He  was  anxious  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  Medici ;  and  as  these  were 
not  so  much  interested  in  how  republics  are 
best  built  up,  he  completed  'The  Prince'  first, 
and  sent  it  forth  dedicated  "to  the  magnificent 
Lorenzo,  son  of  Plero  de'  Medici.»  In  the  'Dis- 
courses,' the  author  essays  "a  new  science  of 
stalesmaiiship,  based  on  the  experience  of 
human  events  and  history,"  In  that  day  of  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  world,  Machiavelli  endeavors 
to  draw  men  to  a  study  of  its  politics  as  well 
as  its  art.    In  Livy  he  finds  the  field  for  this 

In  his  commentaiy  on  the  course  of  Romulus 
in  the  founding  of  Rome,  we  find  the  keynote 
of  Machiavclli's  system  ol  political  science.  His 
one  aim  is  the  building  of  a  slate;  his  one 
thought,  how  best  to  accomplish  his  aim.  Means 
are  therefore  to  be  selected,  and  to  be  judged, 
solely;  as  regards  their  effectiveness  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  Ordinary  means  are  of  course  to 
be   preferred   but   extraordinary  must  be  used 
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In  'The  Prince,'  a  short  treatise  of  26  chap- 
ters, and  making  little  more  than  a  hundred 
octavo  pages,  Machiavelli  gives  more  succinct 
and  emphatic  expression  to  the  principles  of  his 
new  political  science.  It  is  the  best  known  of 
all  his  works.  It  is  the  one  always  connected 
with  his  name,  and  which  has  made  his  name 
famous.  For  th 5  model  of  his  prince,  Machia- 
velli took  Cesare  Borgia  and  cites  him  as  an 
Example  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  he  has  shared 
in  the  execration  that  posterity  has  heaped  upon 
Borgia.  The  strangest  moral  contradictions 
aboond  thronjjhout  'The  Prince,'  as  they  do  in 
all  Machiavclli's  writings.  He  is  saint  or  devil 
according  as  you  select  youi  extracts  from  his 
writings, 

Shakespeare,  reflectinR  English  thought,  uses 
his  name  as  the  superlative  for  craft  and  mur- 
derous treachery.  But  later  years  have  raised 
Q^  defenders  for  him,  and  his  rehabilitation  is 
still  going  on.  He  has  been  lauded  as  'the 
noblest  and  purest  of  patriots,"  and  more  ardent 
admirers  could  "even  praise  his  generosity,  no- 
bility, and  exquisite  delicacy  of  mind,  and  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  him  an  incomparable  model  of 
piiUic  and  private  virtue,* 

His  rehabilitation  proceeds  from  two  causes. 
Later  research  has  shown  that  perhaps  he  only 
reflected  his  time;  and  his  works  breathe  a  pas- 
sionate longing  for  that  Italian  unity  which  in 
our  day  has  heen  realired.  He  may  be  worthy 
canonization  as  a  national  saint;  but  those  who 
are  more  interested  in  the  inteffrity  of  moral 
standards  than  in  Italian  unitv  will  doubtless 
:  to  refuse  beatification  to  one  who  in- 


deed knew  the  Roman  pirttu,hat  was  insensible 
to  the  nature  of  virtue  as  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  And  no  amount  of^  research 
into  the  history  of  his  age  can  make  his  prind- 
ples  less  vicious  in  themselves.  A  better  tmder- 
standing  of  his  day  can  only  lessen  the  boldness 
of  the  relief  in  wfaidi  be  has  heretofore  stood 
out  in  history.  He  was  probably  no  worse  thatn 
many  of  his  fellows.  He  only  gave  a  scientific 
formulation  to  their  practices.  He  dared 
openly  to  avow  and  justify  the  principles  that 
their  actions  implied.  They  paid  to  virtue  the 
court  of  hypocnsy,  and  like  the  Pharisee  of  the 
earlier  time,  preached  righteousness  and  did 
«vi];  but  Machiavdli  was  more  daring,  and 
when  he  served  the  devil,  disdained  to  go  about 
his  bttsinesi  in  the  livery  o£  heaven.  (See 
PuNC^  Thb).  Amon^  the  editions  of  the  cc4- 
leclive  worlca  of  Mftchiavelli  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Milan,  1810-11 ;  Florence.  1813;  Milan, 
1821-22;  Florence,  1826,  1843;  and  Florence  (6 
vols.,  1873-77) ;  Boston  En^ish  translation 
<i891).  The  rendering  of  the  'Art  of  War' 
and  'The  Prince'  (in  the  'Tudor  Translations' 
Vols.  XXXIX  and  XI,  London  1905),  widi 
Cusl's  introduction,  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  Consult  Dyer,  'Machiavelli  and  the 
Modern  State'  (Boston  1904)  ;  Morley,  John, 
'Machiavelli'  (London  1898) ;  MournssoiL 
'Machiavelli'  (Paris  1883):  Tommasini,  'La 
vita  e  gU  scntti  di  Niccolo  Machiavelli'  (Turin 
1882);   Villari,    'NiccolA   Machiavelli   (    " 


Cambridge  1902),  with  bibliography. 

MACHINB  COMPOSITION.    See  Cok- 

POSiNG  MaCHINBB. 

MACHINB     DBSION.      See    Dsawini^ 
Mechanics. 

MACHINE  ENGRAVING^  a  mechanical 

process  for  engraving  on  wood,  metal  or  stone. 
Since  1880  numerous  machines  have  been  in- 
vented to  produce  regular  tints,  geometrical 
and  other  designs  and  patterns,  far  more  rapidly 
than  by  hand  work.  The  most  complex  en- 
graving is  now  executed  wholly  by  machinery. 
Engraving  by  mechanical  means  is  now  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  making  of  bank-notes, 
diplomas,  slock  certificates  and  other  papers 
and   documents,   wiiere  special  designs  are   re- 

fiutred.  Elaborate  gearing  systems  have  been 
ntroduced  whereby  the  cutting  tools  execute  a 
certain  number  of  symmetrical  motions  and  thus 
produce  elaborate  geometrical  patterns.  The 
first  engraving  machine  was  the  invention  of 
Wilson  Lowry  and  was  employed  to  engrave  the 
t^ain  background,  skies,  etc.,  of  a  plaite.  Most 
modern  machines  are  so  fitted  that  the  cutting 
t€x>i  may  be  moved  a  certain  definite  distance 
after  each  cut  so  that  the  succeeding  cut  will  be 
a  line  parallel  to  and  at  a  regular  distance  from 
the  last.  The  cutting  tool  is  also  fitted  so  that 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  cut  may  be  easily 
regulated.  The  culling  edge  is  nsnally  of 
hi^ty-tempered  steel  for  metal  work,  except 
in  the  case  of  copper,  which  is  often  coated 
with  varnish,  next  scratched  with  the  design 
and  afterward  etched  by  add.  For  stone  work, 
the  cutting  too!  has  a  diamond-point  and  weights 
on  the  holder  regulate  the  depth  of  the  cut. 
See  Bank  Notbs.  MANiiFAcrtmE  of. 

MACHINE  FORGING.    The  art  of  the 
blacksmith,  working  by  hand  at  the  forge  and 
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anviX  has  almost  wholly  difiappeared,  and  the 
shaping  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  is  now  per- 
formed by  macbiacs.  The  exact  duplication  of 
parts  of  machinery  began  in  the  United  Slates 
about  1854,  and  ii  became  necessary  to  have 
forgings  of  uniform  size  so  that  they  could  be 
properly  handled  in  special  fixtures  or  holders 
while  being  machined  lo  exact  dimen^ons. 

Drop  Forffing.—  In  the  first  attempt  to  ob- 
tain uniform  forginp  the  smith  hammered  by 
hand  the  rou^  stock  into  a  rude  gu^eslion  of 
the  shape  wanted  so  as  to  properly  distribute 
the  material  and  then  placed  it  in  an  impreesion 
cut  in  a  block  of  steel  or  cast  lo  shape  and 
forced  it  into  the  cavity  by  a  series  of  blows 
from  hand  hammer  and  sledge. 

The  growing  demand  for  firearms  and  other 
accuratdy  made  mechanisms  developed  the 
necessity  for  imDrovemcnts  in  this  line  which 
kept  pace  with  the  reqiilrements  of  the  times, 
until  the  drop-hammer  was  produced.  These 
bamtnera  are  named  invariably  by  the  weight  of 
the  hammer>head  or  ram  and  they  range  in 
■iHos  from  50  to  5,000  pounds. 

Hammers  are  also  construeted  to  operate  by 
steam  power  of  heavier  types.  They  lift  the 
ram  or  hammer  head  and  drive  it  downward 
by  steam  power  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  rega- 
lation  steam-hammer.  The  regular  belt-driven 
drop-hammer,  as  used  in  drop-forging,  is  oper- 
ated usualW  by  a  treadle  which  the  workman 
"trips  with  nis  foot.  This  movement  releases  a 
damp  or  catch  which  holds  Up  the  hammer- 
head and  allows  it  lo  fait  or  drop.  It  is  raised 
by  the  friction  of  two  rolls  which  revolve 
f»pidlv,  gripping  the  surface  of  s  board  which 
is  wedged  into  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  hammer- 
head or  ram.  The  hammer-head  U  cl3mped  or 
latched  at  the  end  of  the  upstroke  by  an  auto- 
matic attachment  and  teitasod  at  the-  will  of  the 
operator. 

_  The  hammer-head  or  ram  is  made  usually 
with  a  dovetail  opening  at  its  bottom,  into 
which  is  placed  the  upper  die.  It  is  held  firmly 
in  position  by  a  key  driven  into  place  by  sli 
ing.  The  base  or  anvil  of  the  drop-hamroi 
made  of  cast  iron  or  cast  steel,  and  a  forged 
steel  seat  or  holder  for  the  lower  die  is  keyed 
inio  the  base  in  a  similar  manner.  This  seat  or 
holder  is  frequently  called  a  "sow*  or  "shoe," 
and  is  adapted  merely  lo  save  useless  wear  of 
the  base.  Ii  can  be  ranewed  at  a  small  cost.  A 
similar  dovetail  opening  is  made  in  this  holder 
into  which  the  lower  die  is  placed.  This  is 
keyed  into  exact  position  Xo  match  tbe  upper  die 
so  that  when  the  faces  of  the  dies  meet  at  the 
end  of  the  down  stroke  the  complete  impression 
is  formed. 

Drop-hammers  are  made  generally  of  cast 
iron,  i.e.,  the  base  or  anvil,  the  side  rails  or 
guides  and  the  lifter  frame.  The  working 
parts  are  made  from  forged  steel.  Various 
heights  of  ihe  fall  or  drop  of  the  hammer-head 
ran  be  had  by  shiftin?  a  «Iaich».  or  «dog»  on 
the  operating  rod.  From  six  inches  to  five  feet 
fall  can  be  obtained  if  desired.  Foundations  are 
best  made  of  solid  concrete.  In  connection 
with  the  drop-hammer  a  press  is  used  to  remove 
by  a  trimming  operation  the  'flash*  or  surplus 
melal  which  spreads  out  between  the  dies  after 
the  impression  therein  is  filled.  This  ^flash* 
is  sheared  off  either  hot  or  cold  as  the  character 
of  the  work  permits. 
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_  the  Oitt&i —  A  model  of  the  part 
to  be  forged  is  made,  usually  of  wood,  if  it  be  a 
form  not  dearly  shown  by  a  drawing.  When 
given  this  model  or  a  scale  drawing  and  the 
required  weight  of  the  finished  forging,  Ihe 
die-sinker  has  the  principal  dUtB  required  by 
him  to  make  the  dies.  After  selecting  the 
proper  size  blocks  which  have  been  planed 
smooth  and  mada  with  dovetails  or  shanks,  the 
die-sinker  determines  from  his  mode)  the  best 
parting  line  for  the  forging  in  much  the  same 
way  as  does  the  pattern-maker  on  a  pattern  for 
a  casting,  but  the  analogy  between  the  two  is 
comparatively  slight  as  the  conditions  are  radi- 
cally  different. 

The  pattern-maker  can  use  cores  and  loose 
pieces  to  make  cavities  and  overhanging  parts, 
but  the  die-sinker  is  practically  limited  tn  a  die 
opening  in  two  parts,  which  must  be  made  to 
stand  the  roughest  usage.  The  outline  of  the 
piece  to  be  forged  is  drawn  on  the  surface  of 
the  die  which  has  been  coppered  with  a  blue 
vitriol  solution,  this  causing  the  lines  to  stani) 
oul  sharply.  The  metal  is  then  removed  in  a 
manner  llral  is  most  expedient  for  that  particu- 
lar example.  If  the  outline  be  circular  the  stodc 
is  turned  out  on  a  lathe.  If  the  shape  of  the 
forging  be  such  that  other  means  are  required 
for  removing  the  meial  from  the  die,  the  pro- 
filing machine  readily  furnishes  a  way  for  fol- 
lowing the  most  complicated  forms  by  means  of 
milling  cutters  of  various  shapes  ana  sites.  TTie 
shaper  and  milling  machines  are  also  impressed 
into  service  as  well  as  the  planer  and  drill. 

Chipping  by  hand  is  commonly  done,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  a  file,  riffle,  scraper  and  some 
emery  clolh  are  required  to  finish  the  impression 
to  the  required  smoothness  and  regularity. 


mating  die  is  matched  to  it  tbe  shape  of  the 
space  enclosed  will  not  vary  from  the  specified 
dimensions  more  than  2-l,0OOths  of  an  inch 
either  way  is  an  operation  ro^uiring  skill  and 


After  the  complete  impression  is  made  a 
proof  can  be  taken  by  filling  the  cavity  with 
melted  lead.  A  shallow  space  Is  cut  in  the  face 
of  each  around  the  impression.  This  is  tech- 
nically called  the  flash  of  the  die.  As  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  drop-forger  to  fonn 
the  liar  or  billet  of  steel  into  just  the  shape  and 
size  required  for  the  forging,  this  spai:e  must 
be  left  for  the  overflow  of  surplus  melal. 

If  the  article  to  be  forged  is  of  a  simple 
form  only  one  pair  of  forging  dies  is  necessary 
as  the  "roughing'  or  "breakdown'  impressions 
can  be  cut  in  the  same  pair  of  blocks  which 
contains  the  finishing  impressions.  If  the  niece 
be  more  complicated,  separate  "roughing*  or 
"breakdown"  dies  are  necessary. 

Trimming  dies,  to  be  nsed  in  the  press,  are 
necessary  to  remove  tbe  flash.  They  are  made 
in  male  and  female  form;  the  upper  part  being 
the  male  die  and  the  lower  one  the  female. 
The  male  die  is  made  of  the  outline  of  the  forg- 
ing through  the  parting  line,  and  with  its  face 
conforming  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  upper 
pari  of  the  forging.  The  female  die  is  open  at 
ihe  Ijoltom  so  that  ihe  irimmed  forging  can  fall 
through  it  into  a  receptacle  under  the  press.  It 
is  also  made  with  its  cutting  edge  conforming 
to  the  parting  line. 
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The  dies  are  then  heated  carefully  in  fur- 
naces, the  heat  of  which  is  usiialty  determined 
by  a  pyrometer  to  ensure  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, and  are  then  hardened  and  tempered. 
Any  warpinR  in  hardeninR  which  may  occur  is 
remedied  by  grinding  (he  surfaces  with  an 
emery  wheel.    See  Dies  and  Die  Making. 

The  operation  of  drop-forRinR  consists  of 
first  heatiuK  the  bar  or  piece  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature. The  heat  depends  entirely  on  the 
auahly  of  the  metal  used.  It  is  then  placed  in 
le  "roughing*  or  'breakdown"  impression  and 
given  a  number  of  blows  which  shape  it  roujjhly 
into  form  and  it  is  finally  ulaced  in  the  finish- 
ing impression  and  forged  to  the  exact  shape. 
The  flash  is  then  trimmed  off  in  the  press  and 
the  forging  is  practically  complete. 

The  number  of  blows  required  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  forging. 
Some  pieces  can  be  made  by  two  or  three  blows 
while  others  may  require  as  many  as  100. 

If  tbe  forgings  are  made  of  high  carbon 
steel  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  anneal  them 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  machined,  and  in 
many  cases  pickling  in  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  resorted  to,  so  as  Co  remove  tbe 
scale  or  oxidation  which  forms  on  the  surface 
of  each   forging:  while  cooling. 

Drop-forgings  can  be  made  from  iron.  Steel, 
copper,  bronze  or  aluminum,  or  from  any 
metal  which  will  not  disintegrate  during  heat- 
ing or  while  being  worked.  For  instance,  brass 
cannot  be  forged  successfully.  They  can  vary 
in  weight  —  from  a  fraction^  part  of  an  ounce 
to  over  1G0  pounds  each. 

Upsetting  and  Forging  Machines^— To- 
ward the  close  of  the  19lh  century  it  became 
recognized  that  forging  could  be  accomplished 
by  pressure  as  well  as  by  bloiws,  and  this  idea 
was  developed  into  tht  commercial  upsetting 
and  for^ng  machines  which  now  handle  me 
bulk  of  small  parts  and  a  good  many  large  parts 
of  modern  machines.  Hammer'blows  cause 
jar  and  vibntion  which  are  destructive  to  the 
machine  itself,  and  require  heavy  foundations, 
heavy  hed'plates,  etc  The  pressure  machines 
do  their  work  with  less  noise  and  more  scientifi- 
cally. The  very  much  reduced  cost  of  build- 
ing automobiles  and  a  great  variety  of  duplicate 
machines  that  are  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
is  due  largely  to  the  quick  shaping  made  pos- 
sible by  machine  forging.  An  upsetting  and 
forging  machine  is  made  with  a  very  heavy 
steel  bed.  The  opposed  dies  for  gripping  the 
work  are  gripped  in  the  machine,  and  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  by  a  teggle-joint  mechanism. 
In  al)  such  machmes  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  pressure,  else  excess  would  break  the 
machine.  This  limitation  is  accomplished  in 
two  ways  —  by  placing  heavy  springs  in  the 
machine  which  give  when  a  certain  pressure  is 
attained;  and  by  locking  the  back  of  one  of 
the  die  supports  with  a  boh  of  a  given  strength, 
arranged  between  hard  square  edges  which 
will  cut  Of  shear  off  the  bolt  when  the  pressure 
reaches  above  a  given  point. 

The  method  of  making  a  common  hexagonal 
out  in  such  a  forging  machine  con»sts  in   (1) 

E lacing  the  dies  in  the  forging  machine;  (2) 
ealing  a  bar  of  iron  between  1.400°  and  1.600° 
F,  —  the  temperature  varying  with  the  character 
of  the  iron;  (3)  thrusting  the  red-hot  end  of 
fte   bar  into    the    Itjwer    die    in    the    forging 


machine,  and  throwing  the  lever  to  cause  the 

machine  to  squeeze,  which  upsets  ihc  end  of' 
the  bar  and  shapes  It  for  a  nut;  (4)  withdraw- 
ing the  bar  quickly  and  placing  in  the  upper 
die;  (5)  repeating  the  squeeze,  which  forces  the 
hole  through  the  nut,  leaving  the  removed  metal 
on  the  bar,  and  separating  the  nut.  The  nut 
is  delivered  with  a  slight  fin,  which  has  to  be 
removed,  when  it  is  ready  to  go  to  the  thread-    ' 

The  front  axle  of  an  automobile  may  he 
forged  in  one  of  these  pressure  forging- 
machines  in  about  seven  operations.  The  last 
squeezing  operation  delivers  the  completely 
formed  axle.  Any  quantity  of  more  or  less  in- 
tricately formed  parts  are  now  made  of  wroui^ht 
iron  and  steel  in  this  manner,  the  heavier 
operations  being  done  on  the  steam-hammer,  as 
a  rule. 

The  forcing  machine  is  also  used  for  weld- 
ing or  joining  separate  pieces  by  pressure.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  apply  a  flux  to  assist  the 
joining  in  the  forging  machine  as  on  the  anvil. 
The  Ajax  universal  forging  machine  not  only 
compresses  the  dies,  but  has  an  independent 
vertical  press  that  can  be  used  for  any  operation 
within  its  capacity ;  also  a  punching  device  and 
a  trimmer. 

A  variety  of  special  forging  machines  are 
made  for  forming  common  articles,  or  parts  re- 
quired in  large  quantity.  Many  of  them  are 
named  after  the  work  they  accomplish.  The 
hot-pressed  centre-feed  nut  machine  is  simply 
a  small  forging  machine  designed  for  making 
nuts.  Boll-neading  machines  and  bolt  and  rivet 
headers  are  other  examples  of  special  forging 
machines. 

Pressed  Steel  is  made  by  great  hydraulic 
presses  at  the  steel  works.  Pieces  requiring  but 
sligjit  shaping  are  pressed  in  the  cold;  more 
or  less  complicated  forms  are  heated  to  a 
cherry  red  and  then  light- pressed.  Modern 
railway  steel  cars  are  made  in  this  manner. 
Armor  plates  are  formed  in  hydraulic  presses 
under  immense  pressures  which  are  maintained 
for  a  considerable  lime. 

Chakles  H.  Cochrane, 

MACHINE  GUN,  a  firearm  of  small  cali- 
bre fitted  with  mechanism  by  which  it  may  be 
fired  successively  with  great  rapidity.  Two  dis- 
tinct classes  have  been  developed;  (1)  That 
in  which  the  firing  is  done  by  turning  a  crank 
byband;  and  (2)  an  automatic  form  which  util- 
izes the  Mcoil  of  the  gun,  or  a  part  of  the 
force  of  the  exploding  charge  to  operate  1hc 
firing  and  reloading  mechanism.  The  first 
class  has  been  practically  abandoned.  In  the 
automatic  class  the  first  shot  is  fired  by  work- 
ing a  lever,  and  the  gun  then  continues  to  fire 
until  the  ammoniiion  is  no  longer  supplied  — 
leaving  the  gimner  free  to  give  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  aiming  of  the  gun. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  existing 
types  of  the  automatic  machine  gim,  expert 
opifiion  is  divided,  with  perhaps  a  preponder- 
ance in  favor  of  the  gun  operated  by  the  recoil, 
as  a  technically  belter  design :  the  recoil  has 
to  be  provided  for  in  any  case  and  is  thus  made 
to  do  necessary  work.  In  this  type  the  breech 
block  is  separated  from  the  barrel  and  linked 
to  it  by  multiplying  cam  levers.  The  recoil  is 
taken  up  and  partly  stored  by  a  powerful 
spring,  which  thus  becomes  the  source  of  the 
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other  movements  —  which  eject  the  empty 
shell,  bring  a  new  cartridge  into  position,  in- 
sert il  in  the  firing  chamber  of  the  gun  and 
explode  it;  this  cycle  continuing  as  long  as 
there  is  a  recoil  to  keep  up  the  energy.  In  the 
gun  operated  by  the  gas  pressure  of  the  dis- 
charge, a  very  small  channel  leads  out  of  the 
-  interior  of  the  gun  barrel,  and  tliis  is  opened 
to  the  pressure  of  the  explosion  gases  as  the 
bullet  passes.  In  some  guns  the  gas  is  taken 
from  very  near  the  firing  chamber ;  in  others 
it  is  taken  near  the  mu):zle  just  before  the  bullet 
leaves  the  gun.  In  both  cases  the  channel  leads 
to  a  piston  which  is  thrust  backward  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion  against  a  powerful 
coiled  spring,  which  stores  a  part  of  the  en- 
er^  and  returns  the  piston  to  its  original  po- 
sition the  instant  the  pressure  is  released  by 
the  bullet  leaving  the  muzzle.  In  this  type  of 
gun  the  recoil  is  taken  up  by  a  buffer  spring 
which  does  not  do  any  work.  The  amount  of 
force  taken  from  the  propelling  grases  of  the 
explosion  is  so  minute  as  to  be  ne^igible,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  taken  from  close  to  the  muzzle, 
when  the  bullet  has  acquired  its  full  velocity. 
It  may  be  added  that  both  methods  work  per- 
fectly. The  Maxim,  Schwarzlose  and  Brown- 
ing guns  are  operated  by  the  recoil ;  the  Colt, 
Hotchkiss  and  Lewis  guns  and  the  Browning 
rifle  by  explosion  gases. 

The  great  mechanical  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come in  a  machine  gun  is  the  healing  up  of  the 
barrel  due  to  the  rapidly  recurring  explosions, 
the  cumulative  effect  being  so  to  expand  the 
barrel  that  the  rifle  grooves  no  longer  grip  the 
bullets,  which  fly  out  helter'Skelter  as  from  a 
smooth  bore,  falling  to  the  ground  after  a  verv 
short  flight.  Two  methods  of  keeping  the  gun 
cool  while  in  action  have  been  utilized:  air- 
cooling  and  water-coohng.  In  the  former,  thin 
"fins"  of  metal  ai<e  affixed  to  the  gun  barrel  so 
as  to  expose  a  comparatively  very  large  sur- 
face to  the  air  which  is  expected  to  disperse 
the  heat  by  radiation  and  convection.  Wlien 
the  air  is  moist  this  device  is  quite  successful, 
but  the  drier  the  air  the  less  it  absorbs  the 
heat  and  the  quicker  the  gun  will  go  out  of 
commission.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  that 
an  air-cooled  gim  cannot  be  fired  continuously 
for  longer  than  three  and  one-half  minutes, 
when  it  must  be  allowed  to  cool  down,  or  an- 
other barrel  must  be  substituted.  Tests  have 
shown  that  7,000  rounds  6red  without  respite 
will  destroy  the  gun  barrel;  but  if  Ae 
firing  it  stopped  at  the  end  of  two  minutes,  and 
the  gun  cooled,  the  saine  barrel  will  fire  50fK0 
shots  before  a  new  one  need  be  put  in.  On 
aircraft,  however,  the  air-cooled  gun  never  gets 
overheated  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  pas- 
sage through  the  air  and  the  gKierally  cooler 
air  currents  in  which  the  aircraft  move.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  Lewis  gun, 
which  is  air-cooled  in  an  unusual  fashion.  The 
aluminum  "fins"  in  this  gun  lie  lengthwise  along 
the  barrel  and  are  about  two  inches  in  depth. 
The  whole  is  encased  in  a  shell  of  light  steel; 
thus  forming  a  jacket  of  17  air  channels  open 
at  both  ends.     When   the  gun  is  fired  the 
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I  the  breech  through  these  air  channels  at 
a  speed  of  100  feet  jjer  second,  provii^  a  thor- 
oughly effective  cooling  device.  The  Colt  gun 
is  BO  contrived  that  a  puff  of  air  is  s^t  through 
the  barrel  after  each  shot. 


In  the  water-cooled  guns  the  barrel  is  en- 
cased in  a  jacket  filled  with  water,  and  the 
heat  generated  by  the  explosions  is  absorbed 
in  the  heating  of  the  water  to  the  boilinp  point 
(which  takes  but  two  and  one-half  minutes) 
and  keeping  it  boiling.  The  steam  is  led  by  a 
flexible  tube  into  a  reservoir  af  cool  water 
standing  on  the  ground  beneath  the  gun,  and 
is  there  condensed.  The  water  from  this  reser- 
voir is  used  to  replenish  the  supply  in  the 
jacket  as  it  boils  away.  The  Maxim,  Gardner, 
Schwarzlose,  Vickers  and  Browning  machitre 
gwns  are  water-cooled.  When  used  in  aero- 
planes however,  water  jackets  are  not  needed, 
and  are  removed,  the  stripped  guns  operating 
satisfactorily  as  air-cooled  gtms.  The  water- 
cooled  guns   show_greaJer  endurance  than   the 


notable  as  having  fired  continuously  35,000 
rounds  before  the  mechanism  re;riuired  repair. 
The  Browning  gun  at  its  official  trial  fired 
39,500  rounds  continuously  after  having  fired 
20,000  rounds  and  been  cooled  down,  before 
the  mechanism  gave  out.  Most  machine  guns 
have  their  ammunition  arranged  in  pockets  of 
belts  made  of  fabric,  with  250  cartridges  on 
each  belt.  A  few  types  have  the  ammunition 
attached  to  metal  bands,  from  25  to  30  cart- 
ridges to  each  band.  The  Lewis  gun  carries 
its  cartridges  in  a  drum- shaped  magazine. 
Formerly  the  machine  gun  was  mounted  on  a 
gun  carriage,  but  a  stout  tripod  is  now  preferred 
and  the  gun  is  normally  placed  so  as  to  be 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  common 
method  of  transporting  it  ia  by  pack-horse, 
though  in  the  Great  War  these  guns  were  usu- 
ally carried  on  automobile  trucks  to  the  nearest 
point  possible  and  carried  by  hand  or  dragged 
on  a  sled-mounting  to  the  position  where  they 
were  to  be  used.  The  Gtman  machine  gun 
has  a  stand  with  four  legs  which  may  be  ex- 
tended like  the  poles  of  a  stretcher,  and  the 
gun  thus  carried  by  two  strong  men,  in  case 
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tjTies  have  adjustable  skeleton  wheeU. 

The  principle  of  the  machine  fom  has  been 
applied  to  weapons  of  larger  than  rifle  calibre 
and  with  a  measure  of  success.  The  Maxim 
'pompom*  or  37-millimetre  gun  throws  one- 
pound  shells  at  the  rate  of  300  per  minute, 
The  HotchkiEe  gun  is  also  made  for  one-pound 
shells.  The  Maxim  combination  automatic 
nine-poundef  gun  fires  60  shots  per  minute,  but 
cannot  be  aimed  at  this  raieed.  It  is  arranged 
to  fire  also  as  slow^  as  desired. 

The  machine  gun  is  regarded  from  a  tactical 
point  of  view  as  an  infantry  ^un — as  dis- 
tinguished from  artillery.  That  is,  its  eSect  is 
that  of  concentrated  infantry  fire.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  100  riflemen,  is  far 
more  easilv  concealed  and  is  much  more  effect- 
ive, due  to  the  elimination  of  the  human  factor. 
It  can  deliver  a  sweeping  fire  over  a  wide 
front,  or  a  concentrated  fire  upon  a  small  area. 
While  it  is  wasteful  of  amraunitiion,  the  effect 
of  machine  gun  fire  is  peculiarly  demoralizing  to 
troops  in  the  field.  It  is  primarily  a  defensive 
weapon  most  useful  in  slopping  advancing 
forces :  but.  ^vcn  the  attainment  of  a  com- 
manding position,  it  is  supremely  effective  in 
putting  hostile  artillery  out  of  commission,  Il 
IS  of  comparatively  little  use  ai^inst  an  enemy 
ip   line   directly   in   front,   but   is   invalijablp  iri 
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enfilade.  For  this  reason  machine-gun  emplace- 
ments often  occupy  salients,  and  have  loopholes 
thai  open  obliquely.  In  the  field  tbfc  tnachine 
guns  arc  moved  forward  with  the  attacking 
troops  <o  hold  the  ground  won  In  an  advance 
and  are  often  useful  in  firing  over  the' heads  of 
a  force  advancing  to  an  attack.  It  is  etTective 
op  to  2,800  yarito.  As  used  in  aeroplanes  it 
sprays  soHd  formations  and  supply  trains  on 
the  march  with  a  most  deadly  and  (femoral iiing 
fire,  besides  being  the  chief  weapon  in  air 
battles. 

In  1917  the  Maxim  gun  was  in  use  by  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Turkey, 
Greece  and  most  of  the  countries  of  South 
America;  the  Hotchkiss  gtm  in  France,  Japan, 
Spain  and  Portuj?al ;  the  Schwamlose  gun  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria.  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmaik  also  used  the  Madsen 
automatic  rifie.  The  Browning  guns  of  both 
light  and  heavy  types  were  introduced  in  1918 
in  the  United  Slates  army  and  Lewis  auto- 
matic rifles  in  the  navy  and  the  aeroplane  serv- 
ice. The  Lewis  rifle  is  used  also  by  the  armies 
of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

HiBtory.—  The  first  machine  gun  to  be  pro- 
duced was  the  Galling  gun,  invented  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Catling  of  the  United  Stales.  It  h»d  10 
rifle  barrels  arranged  in  the  form  of  a,  hollow 
O'linder  and  was  fired  by  turning  a.  crahlt. 
The  several  barrels  were  discharged  in  suc- 
cession, and  delivered  SOO  shots  per  minute, 
scattered  over  the  field  at  any  angle.  As  each 
barrel  6red  only  one  shot  out  of  10,  there  was. 
no  difficulty  from  overheating.  This  gun  wa» 
adopted  by  the  British  array  in  1875.  The 
Catling  gun  was  followed  by  the  Gardiner  gun. 
which  had  fewer  barrels  aad  in  the  latest  Wpe 
had  two  barrels  encased  in  a  water  jackft.  The 
Nordenfelt  gun  wasthcnexf  (lS78;),atid  wtnked 
on  the  same  principle  as  tfae  GatUng,  la  188S 
Hiram  Maxim  first  exhibited  his  automatic  ma- 
chine gun,  and  this  was  followed  !>>  the  Hoicb- 
Whs  giUL  The  chief  differences  were  that  the 
Maxim  gun  was  water-cooled  and  the  Hotchkisa 
air-cooled,  and  that  the  foimer  (derated  by 
the  recoil,  and  the  latter  by  gas  gesture.  Thfi 
Colt  machine  gtin  followed.  In  1906  (hei 
Schwarilose  gun  created  %  seaiatioa.  .Il  Wa3 
modeled  upon  the  Maxim  gun,  but  remarkably 
simpiified.  The  Lewis  gun,  or,  more  correctlyii 
automatic  riDe  was  adopted  by  the  British  army 
in  1909.  It  weighs  25^  pounds,  and  can  be 
fired  from  the  shoulder.  Its  magazine  holds 
49  cartridges.  The  Madsen  autoida^c  rMe  is 
similar  in  type,  but  weighs  onir  15  pounds,  anct 
its  magazines  hold  from  20  to  30  cartridges. 
In  1916  the  Browning  guns  were  invented  eS-- 
pedalhr  for  rhe  United  State*  army.  The' 
Brownmg  automatic  rifle  resembles  closely  the 
Madsen  rifle  in  appearance,  weitifas  IS  pounds, 
and  its  detadiable  magazines  carry  generally 
20  rounds  although  spedal  magazines  holding 
40  rounds  are  also  provided.  The  Browning 
machine  gun  resembles  the  Colt  gup  in  some 
respects,  and  the  S<!hwarzlose  gim  rn  others. 
Its  ammunition  is  carried  in  belts  holding  2SQ 
cartridges,  which  feed  into  the  gun  from  a  bo* 
mounted  above  the  tripod.  The  Browning  gun 
can  he  stripped  of  its  water-cooling  iacke I  tor 
aeroplane  work,  and  in  that  form  weighs  only 
ZZyt  potmds. 


Bibliography. —  Alcantara,  M.,  'Machine 
Guns>  (2  vols.,  Rio  de  laneiro  1915)  ;  Applin, 
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191S);  Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Viall,  E..  'United 
States  Rifles  and  Machine  Guns'  (New  York 
1917) ;  LongstafF.  F.  V.,  and  Atteridge.  A.  H., 
'The  Book  of  the  Machine  Gun'  (London 
1917). 

Richard  Ferbis. 

HACMINE  GUN  TACTICS.  Machine 
Bunt  are  preferable  to  infantry  whencrer  lire 
Sone  is  sufBcient  for  the  purpose.  Infantry 
is  indispensable  when  both  tire  and  movement 
are  required.  The  machine  gun  ddivers  a  Terr 
effective  grazing  fire  up  to  900  or  1,000  yards ; 
lis  fire  is  effective  upon  important  taints  at 
ranges  over  1,100  provided  the  range  is  accu- 
rM^  estiantcd.  The  two  chief  uses  of  machine 
mm6  are  in  flank  fire  and  surprise  fire.  The 
saeaf  of  buUets  is  dense  and  deep,  but  narrow; 
iu  mudmum  eflect  will  be  obtained  upon  a 
taigM  having  a  narrow  front  and  consi<)er3ble 
de|Mh—  foT  example,  a  thin  line  taken  in 
SaA.    It  sEioiild  be  the  rule  to  employ  machine 

nfire  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  probable 
It  of  tbe  coeiny;  that  is  to  say,  in  flanking 
positioni.  The  sweeping  movements  should  be 
cmplo^d  in  (aiag  f  rontally  on  a  thin  line,  but  its 
densitv  then  becomes  insi^cient  and  its  effect- 
iveness is  small.  The  machine  gun  is  easily 
ooncojcd;  it  should  be  kept  out  of  sit^t  and 
nettlect  tatftets  of  little  importance;  it  should 
dislivcr  hursts  of  fire  which  will  come  as  a 
surprise:  in  this  mamer  it  tttay  gain  important 

Any  commander  who  has  a  machine  gun  and 
who  U9CS  it  only  to  reinforce  his  firing  line 
makes  nse  of  only  part  of  the  power  at  his  dis- 
posal H«  uses  his  machine  gun  to  the  best 
advantage'  in  flanking  positions,  and  he  should 
select  in  advance  serveral  positions  from  which 
the  machine  gun  can  be  used  under  various  con- 
ditions,  de{>ending  upon  the  probable  course  of 
the  a«tioiL 

In  trench  warfare  machine  guns  are  ordi- 
narily grotiped  in  platoons,  detached  from  the 
company  aild  posted  in  strong  positions.  If  the 
eB«ny  is  ^qoring  for  an  attack  he  makes  spe- 
dal  efforts  to  destroy  the  machine  guns.  For- 
tify them  strongly,  screen  them  from  view  and 
echelon  tfiem  in  the  direction  of  depth.  Ma- 
chine p[un  positions  without  overhead  cover  are 
to  be  invariably  rejected,  unless  they  have  been 
concealed  from  the  commencement  of  the  oper- 
ation of  entrenching.  Gun  pits  with  strong 
overhead  cover  cannot  be  used,  on  account  of 
their  relief,  unless  they  are  screened  by  favor- 
able conditions,  such  as  being  on  a  second  slope, 
by  woods,  underbrush,  etc.  Positions  of  low 
relief  and  well  concealed  should  be  prepared 
Instead  and  nearby  shelters  should  be  dug  from 
which  the  men  of  the  gun  detachment  can  come 
quickly  to  the  gun.  'Oie  gun  positions  may  be 
pits  dug  in  the  form  of  howitzer  shell  funnels, 
in  front  of  the  trench,  and  connected  with  the 
dielter  by  a  tunnel.  The  number  of  these  ^si- 
tions  should  he  increased  and  access  provided 
to  them  by  sheltered  and  concealed  trenches, 
and  firing  fre<iuently  from  positions  which  are 
to  be  used  in  repulsing  attacks  should  he 
avoided.  All  of  the  machine  guns  should  not 
be  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  placing  them  all  in  the  first  line. 
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II  is  best  to  echelon  them  beforcbaod  »Dd  dis- 
tribute the  greater  part  of  ihem  between  the 
line  of  supports  and  the  lines  of  reserves,  in 
order  that  Iney  may  be  able  to  crusii  an  enemy 
who  has  penetrated  the  first-hne  trench  at  tu 
conclusion  of  a  bomhardment  or  of  ari  attack 


abandon  its  post;  if  need  be  it  will  permit  itself 
to  be  besieged  there  and  will  defend  itself  to  the 
last.  The  tenacity  and  faecoiRm  ot  a  Pew  ma- 
diine  gun  men  has  often  enabled  the  retaking 
of  tost  positioos.  To  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  diit,  place  the  maditne  ^n  in  a  small 
earthwork,  surrounded  by  well-hidden  wire  en- 
tanglements, and  provided  with  several  firing 
positions  and  furnished  with  food  and  water 
and  an  abundance  of  aminunition. 


plaud  near  the  head  of  the  column  behind  die 
security  detachments  in  order  to  support  the 
infantry  at  the  hc^ning  of  the  action.  When 
il  has  no  si>ecial  independent  mission  the  ma- 
chine gun  company  ^ould  be  placed  at  fits! 
under  the  orders  of  a  battalion  commander, 
who  may  assign  one  or  more  plato<Mis  of  it  to 
oompanies.  In  maiuEuver  warfare  tnscbine 
Euns  are  used  in  pits  without  head  cover.  On 
Qie  oilensive  machine  guns  deploy  wi^  the 
advance  guard  and  cover  the  deployment  of  the 
main  body:  they  reinforce  lines  temporftrily 
halted ;  and  gain  time  for  a  preparation  for 
continuiiLg  the  advance;  they  assist  in  the  artil- 
lery preparation  with  rapid  and  concentrated 
"     J  and   take  'the  place  of  artillery 


raud  pureuit  or  in  completing  a  victory;  they 
advance  on  the  flank  of  a  body  of  troops  in  an 
attack,  and  cover  their  fiank  from  the  counter 
attack  which  will  probably  be  made  a^inst  it; 
and  they  cover  with  fire  intervals  whidi  have 
been  left  intentionally  or  accidentally  between 
two  units  of  the  attacking  line.  On  the  defen- 
sive ihev  provide  along  the  front  several  suc- 
cessive harriers  of  flanking  fire,_  which  can  be 
Opened  instantly  by  day  or  by  night. 

Generally  speaking,  ibere  are  twfo  Unds  of 
machine  gun  tactics:  the  tactics  of  long  rapge, 
rendered  possible  by  the  conditions  of  the 
trenchmenl   battle,   and  the   tactics  of   med: 
and  short  ranges,  which  have  their  place   it 
r  battle  in  the  open,  and  the  assault 


fire  is  rendered  practicable  and  effective  .  .  ._ 
entrenchment  battle  by  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
position  is  fixed  and  easily  defined  Systematic 
aerial  reconnaissance  renders  it  possible  to  map 
out  most  accurately  the  position  of  the  advanced 
trenches  which  form  the  enernv's  firing  line,  the 
trenches  farther  back,  where  fie  keeps  his  sup- 
ports and  reserves,  and  the  lines  by  which  these 
supports  and  all  supplies  of  ammunition  must 
be  brought  up  lo  the  advanced  trench.  Recon- 
naissance of  the  enemy's  position  can  reveal  the 
areas  where  it  is  vulnerable  lo  machine  gun  fire, 
and  this  fire  can  be  directed  on  these  areas 
with  certainty.  Thus  the  fire  from  the  gitn* 
harass  the  enemy,  impede  his  movements  ana 
inflict  loss  upon  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  longer  the  range  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  selecting  lines  of  trench 
that  arc  open  to  enfilade.  The  machine  gunner 
can  pick  out  lines  of  trench  far  away  to  the 
right  or  left,  on  which  he  can  brin?  diagonal 


indirect  fire.    The  b«aien  lone  is  so  moderate 
in  extent  that  several  guns  have  lo  be  used  to- 
gether to  sweep  a  given  extent  of  fi^und  either  | 
in  frontage  or  depth,  tho^b  the  single  section  i 
of  two  or  four  guns  is  sufficient  whoi  firing  on  i 
a    narrow    target,    such    as    a    commuoicatioa  | 

Machine  guns  effectually  cover  the  reorgaa-  | 

ization  or  retirement  of  the  infantry  they  are 
supportins.  Some  gune  are  used  to  create  a 
screen  oi  fire  between  the  infantry  and  the 
enemy;  others  use  high  angle  fire  against  the  ' 

reserves  which  the  enemy  is  cringing  pp  for  the 
counter  attack.  In  a  prolonged  retirement  a 
rear  guard  should  be  well  provided  with 
machine  ^ns.  The  approved  plan  is  to  divide 
the  machine  gun  force  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  in  action  while  the  other  is  taking 
up  a  second  position  farther  to  the  rear. 

In  the  case  of  cavalry  against  cavalry,  the 
action  of  machine  guns  is  analogous  to  thai  o{ 
horse  artillery.  They  must  endeavor  to  take  up 
a  flank  position,  from  which  tfaey  can  bring 
their  fire  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry  while 
their  own  cavalry  is  advancing  to  the  attack. 
The  guns  have  to  provide  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, and  be  able  to  lake  up  a  position  where 
they  are  practically  safe  from  mounted  attacks. 
Armored  cars  have  provided  a  new  field  for 
maditne  guns.  As  a  rule  the  heavier  lype  of 
car,  in  which  the  gun  is  permanently  mounted 
in  a  kind  of  turret,  operates  on  the  roads.  It 
gives  invaluable  support  to  patrols  a;id  detached 
parties,  the  men  working  the  gun  being  them- 
selves fairly  safe  from  rifie  and  machine  gun 
fire.  The  drawback  of  the  car  Is  that  it  is 
rather  a  prominent  target  for  artillery.  In  an- 
other type  the  gun  is  merely  carried  up  by  the 
car  and  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  in  position. 

Motor  machine  puns  are  successfully  used  to 
close  a  gap  In  a  line  or  support  troops  who  are 
rapidly  driven  in.  In  covering  a  retreat  alongf 
a  good  road,  they  are  invaluable.  Their  normal 
work,  however,  is  to  support  patrols  and  ad- 
vanced parties,  and  to  operate  a^nst  enemy 
patrols.  To  snm  up,  (1)  machine  ^n  fire 
should  be  used  liberally  to  save  the  infantry, 
(21  it  dioiild  be  used  from  flanking  positions, 
(3)  the  machine  guns  should  be  concealed  in 
order   that   their  fire  may  come  as   a   surprise.  J 

and  (4)   they  should  be  echeloned  in  depth  ana  I 

shehered  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  early  I 

in  the  action.  1 

EnwABD  S.  Farrow,  . 

ConsvUing   Military  and   Civil  Engineer.  \ 

HACHINBRY-HAHUPACTURING  IN-  i 

DUSTRY  IN  AMERICA.    Owing  to  Ae  re-  i 

strictivE  meaiure*  of  Great  Britain  this  indus- 
try made  a  Jatc  start  in  America;  but  when  &  ! 
beginning  was  mad«,  the  very  laws  by  which  die  ' 
mother-countr7  sought  lo  make  the  States  de- 
pendent- on  her  proved  itwre  stimulating  to  the 
development  of  our  machinery- manufacturing 
industry  than  the  most  rigid  system  of  protec- 
tive tariS  would  have  been.  Great  Britain 
wished  to  confine  manufactures  to  her  shores 
and  compel  the  American  colonists  to  buy  their 
manufactured  articles  from  Ejiglish  factories. 
At  first  the  colonists  were  not  allowed  dther 
to  manufacture  or  to  import  machinery.  In  the 
year  1774  a  statute  was  enacted  by  Parliament 
insliluling  the  restrictive  sj-slem  as  to  textile 
machinery.    This  statute  was  made  more  strta- 
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gent  in  1781,  and  it  was  not  aerially  repealed 
tin  1845.  This  act  _  pcoWbited  toe  expor- 
lation  of  "any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement  whatever,  whiii 
now  is,  or  may  at  any  time  be,  used  in  or  proper 
for  -Ae  prepaHng,  working,  prcssdng,  tim^nz, 
or  compleiting  of  the  Bnen,  cotton,  wool  ot  eiUc 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  other 
goods  wherran  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  is  used,  or 
any  part  ot  such  machine,  etc,  or  any  model  or 
plan  of  any  such  machine,'  tmder  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  lools  or  machine,  the  payment 
of  a  fine  of  £200  and  imprisonment  for  one 
year.  Further,  foreigners  were  prohibited, 
under  a  penalty  of  £500  and  imprisonment  for 
12  months,  "from  seducing-  artificers,  and 
others  employed  in  the  manufactories,  to  depart 
out  of  this  kingdom;  and  if  any  artificer  has 
promised  or  contracted  to  go  into  foreign  parts 
to  practice  or  teach  his  trade,  such  artificer  may 
be  obliged  to  give  security,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the  KaS, 
Mid  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  be  give 
such  security," 

These  laws  were  rigidly  enforced;  and  it 
was  seldom  that  they  were  evaded.  It  was  im- 
possible even  to  smuggle  a  textile  machine  into 
this  country ;  and  the  models  that  were  smrepti- 
liously  imported  were  imperfect  TenCh  CoxC, 
the  UMdjutor  of  Alexander  HanMlton  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  made  arrangements  to 
have  models  of  Arkwrig^t's  patents  sent  to 
him;  but  before  they  could  be  shipped  they 
were  defected  and  forfeited.  In  1786  the  Getb- 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  textile  machinery;  and 
this  led  later  to  the  emplo^ent  of  Samuel  Sla- 
ter and  to  the  real  beginning  of  machinery^ 
manufacture  in  this  country.  Slater  landed  at 
New  York  17  Nov.  1789;  and  in  the  following 
January  he  made  arrangements  with  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Almy,  of  Providenct,  R.  I.,  to  con- 
struct for  ihera  textile  machinery  on  the  Eng^- 
Ijsh  plan.  He  made  most  of  the  machinery 
with  his  own  hands  and  set  it  up  at  Pawtuckel; 
R.  I.  This  was  the  first  textUe  mill  in  this 
country  to  use  the  Arkwright  system.  It  was 
opened  20  Dec  1790.  It  must  he  remembered 
that  Slater  brought  with  him  from  EJigland  no 
implements  to  work  witfa,  and  no  plans  or 
models.  He  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  his 
memory.  Alexander  Hamikon  called  him  *the 
father  of  American  manufactures* ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  was  the  father  of  American 
machinery.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  conring  there 
were  no  machines  in  this  ooUMry,  with  me  ex- 
ception of  the  rude  saw-mill,  giist-milJ  and 
£ull>ng-miU;  some  rolling  and  skltine  mills. 
foot-lathes,  aiKl  a  few  home-made  car<Uog  ana 
spinndng  appliances.  The  first  car  ding-machine 
worked  in  the  United  Stales  was  constructed 
at  Newbur3Tiort,  Mass.,  in  1793,  by  John  and 
Arthur  Scoficld.  Until  then  the  household 
looms  were  the  only  domestic  source  of  supply 
of  woolen  cloth. 

At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  metal  work- 
ing machinery  was  in  its  infancy.  The  lathe 
was  known  only  in  its  simplest  form,  i.e.,  two 
dead  centres  supporting  the  work  as  it  was 
rotated  backwarcl  and  forward  by  a  band 
around  it,  one  end  attached  to  a  spring-pole 
above  it,  the  other  end  to  the  foot  of  the  oper- 
ator, who  held  the  turning-tool  in  his  hand. 
Even  after  the  lathe  had  been  provided  with  a 


levolviog  spindle  and  centre  to  support  and 
rotate  the  work,  the  tools  used  for  turning  hoih 
wood  and  iron  were  stiU  manipulated  by  hand. 
The  iocreawig  demand  for  accurately-cut  cylin- 
drical iron  pieces  which  could  not  be  made  by 
hand,  led  to  the  general  use  of  the  slide-rest. 
Formerly  used  only  by  the  optician  and  the 
maker  of  mathematical  instruments,  it  now  be- 
came a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  mechanic's 
lathe.  This  gave  the  lathe  practically  unlimited 
capacity  to  turn  out  exact  cylindrical  work ;  but 
in  order  for  the  slide-rest  to  do  its  work,  it  had 
to  6e  manipulated  by  the  workroaiL  The  next 
step  was  tialqrally  the  introduction  of  the  slide- 
lathe,  by  which  the  rotation  of  t^^e  work  and  the 
advance  oi  the  cutting  tool  are  accomplished 
automatically.  Owing  to  the  lade  of  suitable 
tools  to  make  the  long  flat  surfaces  required  in 
such  a  tnachine,  the  slide-lathe  had  a  curious 
development.  Ths  hamoier,  file,  cold-chisel  and 
straight  edgie  were  the  only  tools  at  band.  The 
planmg-machiae  was  the  development  of  a  de- 
joand  Tor  greater  accurate  in  the  slide-resL  It 
worked  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  machinist  as 

Sreat  as  that  of  the  tUde-reet  Itself.  It  is 
oubtful  when  the  first  planiog-niachine  was 
.made  iu  the  United  States;  but  wc  know  that 
there  were  only  four  such  machines  in  this 
country  in  1838.  With  this  machine  the  rough 
and  uneven  sprfaces  of  castings  could  be 
smoothed  and  reduced  to  true  planes.  Up  to 
this  time  the  drill  had  been  limited  to  a  revolv- 
ing vertical  spindle.  The  boring-mill  or  verti- 
cal lathe  was  now  possible  and  took  its  place  in 
the  machine-shop  for  the  execution  of  a  large 
ciafiS  of  turned  w<ork  that  did  not  tequire  to  K 
sum>orted  on  centres,  such  as  wheels  to  be 
^eyed  ^pon  their  shafts.  In  fact,  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  plaaingnnachine  was  the  key- 
«eating  machine,  ll  was  soon  recognized  that 
B^ch  a  machine  could  be  turned  to  other  work, 
and  further  changes,  were  made  accordingly. 
It  was  provided  with  compound  slide-rests, 
with  a  revolvable  table  mounted  thereon  and  in 
this  form  it  took,  its  place  as  a  standard  tool  in 
the  machine-shon  imder  the  name  of  the  slot- 
ting-maohine,  'Diis  planer,  with  its  vertically 
Diovable  tool,  was  the  prc^enitor  of  a  machine 
with  similar  attachments,  but  with  its  tool  mov- 
ing borizontaUy,  u^n  which  work  could  be 
canvcnieotly  shaped  in  a  great  variety  of  formsj 
and  the  shaping-machine,  as  it  was  caUed,  soon 
became-  one  of  the  standard  tools  of  the 
machine-shop.  Meanwhile,  the  old  vertical 
spindle  drill,  with  its  compound  tables,  movable 
vertically  and  adjustable  horizontally,  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  had 
been  supplemented  by  the  horizontal  drill,  with 
similar  tables,  hut  with  its  drill-spindle  parallel 
to  the  tables;  and  the  further  requirements  in 
this  direction  had  been  supplied  by  the  radial 
drill,  in  which  the  vertical  drill-spindle  is  mov- 
able about  a  vertical  axis,  to  which  it  is  adjust- 
able radially, 

However,  there  were  other  factors  entering 
into  the  development  of  our  machinery  industry. 
There  were  other  requirements  beside  these 
machine-tools,  and  which  these  supplied  inade- 
quately. Screw-bolts  and  nuts  were  needed  for 
putting  the  maclunes  together.  Originally  iron 
screw-bolts  had  Seen  made  hy  means  of  a  split 
die  provided  with  spiral  threads,  by  rotating 
either  the  boll  or  the  die  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  the  thread  was  partly  cut,  while  a 
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taper-tap  was  screwed  into  the  rnit  first  from 
one  side,  then  the  other,  until  the  bolt  was  found 
to  fit  into  the  nut.  These  bolts  were  not  inter- 
chanKeable.  This  primitive  system  of  bolt- 
manufacture  continued  until  IS47,  when  the 
solid  die  with  sectional  threads  patented  by  Phi- 
letus  W.  Gates  was  generally  introduced.  This 
die  cut  the  thread  at  one  pass,  then  the  rotation 
was  reversed  to  nnscrew  it  from  the  boJt,  which 
inai^d  the  thread  and  was  liable  to  mutilate  the 
die.  No  compensation  for  wear  was  possible. 
Nothing  approaching  perfection  was  attained 
until  18S7.  when  William  Sellers  devised  a  bolt- 
tnachine  in  which  dies  to  cut  the  thread  at  one 
pass,  and  adjustable  to  size,  could  be  Opened  and 
closed  while  runninjr  continuously  in  one  direc- 
tion. Since  then  ordinary  screw-bolts  have  been 
made  interchangeable.  In  a  few  ^ears  this 
machine  of  Sellers*  was  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  also  continental  Europe.  The  first 
turret  lathe  was  bnilt  by  Stone  in  1854.    It  was 

Srofided  with  automatic  mechanism  for  hjmli^ 
le  turret  in  18S5,  and  perfected  to  its  present 
condition  in  1858.  The  gear-cutter  was  another 
of  the  early  machine-shop  tools.  This  was 
simply  a  revolving  milling- cutter,  mounted  upon 


was  adjusted  trf  hand.  Such  work  was  slow 
and  very  expensive;  and  up  to  1867  the  teeth  of 
nearly  all  wheels,  even  for  fine  machines,  were 
cast.  In  this  year  a  machine  was  devised  by 
William  Sellers  which  limited  the  work  of  the 
operative  to  adjusting  the  wheel  to  be  cut  to 
the  cutler.  The  machine  was  otherwise  auto- 
matic; and  it  was  now  possible  for  one  work- 
man to  attend  to  several  machines,  therdiy 
greatly  diminishing  the  cost  of  such  work. 
From  that  time  cast  wheels  have  been  no  longer 
allowable  in  first-class  machines.  Another 
n^ical  machine-tool  that  deserves  mention  is 
the  millini;;-machine.  It  has  received  its  great- 
est development  in  this  country.  The  manufac- 
ture of  metat-working  machinery  has  become 
highly  specialized,  and  only  die  older  establish- 
ments produce  a  number  of  different  types  of 
machines.  New  establishments  usually  make 
only  one  type  of  machine,  or  at  most  one  class 
embracing  tools  of  similar  type.  Some  estab- 
lishments make  only  engine-lathes,  others  only 
planers,  others  nothing  but  milling-machines. 
The  effect  of  specialization  has  been  to  make 
machine-tools  more  efficient,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  more  varied.  If,  for  instance,  a  new 
conslroetion  is  designed,  as  in  the  automobile, 
or  airplane,  aiid  strangely  fashioned  pa-rts  are 
reaulred,  a  machine  that  will  make  these  parts 
is  always  forthcoming. 

The  development  of  more  accurate  machin- 
erv.  as  indicated  above,  led  to  the  system  of 
interchangcability.  In  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  this  is  an  economic  principle  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Under  more  primitive 
methods  individual  parts  had  !o  be  fitted  to- 
gether with  great  difficulty  and  at  much  expense. 
Now  all  these  parts  are  made  by  machines  with 
such  exactness  that  they  are  complete^  inter- 
changeable; and  there  is  no. longer  any  oues-^ 
tion  as  to  their  fitting.  This  method  of  manu- 
facture has  increased  the  output  of  the  indi- 
vidual workman-  and  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction tremendously.  Though  first  applied  in 
Europe,  it  remained  for  the  United  Slates  to 
demonstrate  its  feasitHlity  and  actually  put  it 


into  successful  operation,  and  tt  is  generally 
referred  to  as  (he  American  system.  For  the 
economical  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery  In  which  many  parts  are  to  be  inter- 
changeable certain  definite  conditions  must  be 
met;  and  success  economically  requires  that 
eveiy  part  shall  be  finished  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  skilled  workman.  The  machine 
must  be  so  designed  that  it  will  not  only  work 
automatically  but  work  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Reference  standards  must  be  pro- 
vided with  which  to  compare  tbe  several  parts 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  variation 
permissible  between  the  standard  and  the  prod- 
uce ;  every  part  must  come  from  the  machine  in 
tbe  final  finished  form.  Such  are  some  of  the 
details  that  make  necessary  4  careful  study  of 
every  part  in  order  to  desi^  a  machine  that  will 
perform  each  operation  with  the  most  efficiency. 
The  principle  of  interchangcability  was  first 
suggested  and  put  into  operation  in  a  small  way 
by  Le  Blanc,  in  France.  Its  importance  and 
possibilities  were  at  once  recognized  by  Amer- 
ican inventors,  and  its  first  apl^ication  in  the 
United  States  was  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 


ootton-gtn.  Simeon  North,  a  maker  of  pistnls, 
and  a  neighbor  of  Whitney,  also  adopted  the 
system.  By  1818  both  of  these  men  were  using 
billing  and  filing  jigs.  The  growth  of  the  sys- 
tem was  slow,  being  confined  for  a  time  to  the 
princi^l  parts;  but  even  in  this  undeveloped 
condition  it  proved  successful  economically.  In 
1822  Calhoun,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War, 
remarked,  to  Whitney  that  bis  improvements 
were  saving  the  government  $25,000  a  year  at 
the  two  public  armories.  The  drop-hammer 
and  dies  were  first  used  by  Hall,  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  1827.  Whitney  adopted  this  machinery 
and  thus  was  able  to  cut  from  red-hot  metal  aft 
the  smaller  parts  of  a  gun  in  a  form  closely  ap- 
proximating the  finished  article.  These  forced 
parts  were  then  subjected  to  the  more  accurate 
milling-machine,  whiih  turned  out  the  parts  in 
uniform  condition,  no  matter  how  varied  their 
bbape  may  have  been  when  they  came  from  the 
foreing-press.  It  only  remained  for  the  drill 
to  fashion  the  bearings  for  the  working  parts 
and  bore  the  holes  to  secure  the  parts  together. 
This  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  when 
once  the  order  of  procedure  had  been  deter- 
mined and  the  guiding  templets  or  jigs  pro- 
vided. The  wooden  stocks  of  the  gun  were 
also  made  by  machinery  and  trith  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  make  them  interchangeable.  This 
was'  accomplished  by  means  of  a  tuming-lathe 
designed  by  Thomas  Blanchard  and  patented  by 
Irm  in  1820.  After  the  stock  came  from  the 
lathe  the  groove  for  the  barrel  ar»d  ihe  cavity 
for  the  lock  were  hollowed  out  1^  special 
machinery.  Measured  by  (he  standards  of  to- 
day all  this  work  was  crude;  hot  tbe  gun  of  that 
day  was  itself  enide,  and  these  roughly  inter- 
changeable parts  served  their  purpose.  Machine- 
tools  were  then  both  inaccurate  and  limited  in 
variety,  so  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
turn  out  the  various  parts  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  Further,  at  that  lime  there  were  no 
such  delicate  measuring  instruments  as  we  have 
lo-day.  The  most  refined  measuring  Instrument 
known  then  was  the  vernier  caliper;  and  the 
smallest  deviation  from  the  standard  that  could 
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be  detected  with  this  contrivance  was,  at  best, 
perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  In  1848 
the  interchangeable  system  was  applied  to 
watch-making  at  the  Waltham  fatilory,  and  in 
1850-51  it  was  adopted  for  sewing-machines. 
The  profiling  machine  was  developed  between 
1848  and  1852  by  F.  W.  Howe  and  E.  K.  Root 
Since  then  have  come  greait  developments  in  the 
quality  of  machine-tools  and  in  their  wonderful 
adaptability  to  changing  needs.  Measuring  in- 
struments have  now  been  so  hic^ly  developed 
that  a  vaiiatioQ  of  the  twenty  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  can  be  detected  immediately  and  witk 
perfect  accuracy. 

Foreign  countries  did  jiot  reDtain  indifferent 
10  the  success  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  principle  of  interchangeabillv 
of  parts.  Various  commissions  were  appointeo 
to  investigate  the  system;  and,  as  remarked 
above,  the  eeonomic  success  of  the  United  States 
in  producing  interchangeable  parts  led  to  the 
adoptioa  of  this  method  in  Europe.  In  1854 
the  Colt  factory  was  established  at  Hartford, 
and  shortly  afterward  a  British  commission 
bou^t  from  them  a  full  oulfit  of  machinery  for 
making  the  Enfield  rifle  on  the  intcrclungeabte 
system.  Between  1870  and  1880  our  large  ma- 
diinerv  manufacturers  were  kept  busy  filling 
foreign  orders,  especially  for  gun  machinery. 
Large  orders  for  such  machinery  were  received 
from  the  German  government;  and  it  wvs  cvea 
stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  manufacturers 
should  send  over  men  to  set  op  the  machinery 
and  instruct  native  workmen  how  to  run  it, 
Other  governments  began  to  look  to  us  for  theif 
machinery;  ^n4  thus  oor  system  for  the  manu- 
facture of  interdiangtable  parts  was  graAialty 
estabUshed  in  England  and  continental  Europe. 
This  principle  of  interchangeabiUty,  first  ap- 
plied to  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  then  to 
tHstols,  has  now  been  extended  to  practically 
every  kind  of  machine.  The  sewing- machine, 
the  tyiiewriter,  the  bicycle,  the  watch,  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  agricultural  machinery,  the 
gasoline  engine,  and  notably  in  the  automobile, 
nay  be  mentioned  as  types  Showing  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  principle  of  interdlangeabil- ' 
ity.  All  our  targe  machinery  manufacturers  are 
represented  in  foreign  conntrtas,  and  certain 
types  of  American  typewriters,  sefring-machines,' 
cash  registers,  mowing-mtduneB,  reapers,  etc, 
are  just  as  well  known  there  as  th^  are  here. ' 
American  textile  machtnei^  and  shoe-making 
madiinety  [day  an  equally  important  part 

It  is  Impossible  (o  give  statistics  for  our  ma- 
chinery'manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole, 
ance,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  United  States 
census  does  not  separaitti  it  from  foundry  and 
machine-shops  in  generaJ.  The  following  fig- 
ures from  the  Special  Census  of  Manufactures, 
taken  in  1914  afford  the  best  available  survey  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  machinery- 


n  the  year,  quoted  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$1,246,042,694,  and  with  564,610  wage  earners, 
who  received  in  that  year  $244.146,3OT  in  wages. 
The  value  of  the  product  amounted  to  $866,544,- 
677,  of  wMdi  $508,42%a>6  was  the  vahie  added 
<V  manufacHtre.  In  the  following  table  is 
given  the  ounAer  of  establishments  making  the 


machinery  nam«d,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  output  In  1914. 

549  fatCRiB]  comhntian  motiam tSi,lS0,41i 

3S  4te«m]cKonH>tiva,.  -..-......- 39,0i3,359 

409  ni«Woe  toolj 31 ,446. MO 

I4J  Mcam  engjnaa  not  kmoiotlnt 30,498, 6M 

II I  tenia*  mMdUDO? 10.437, 6*9 

298  pumpa and pumpiDa mAchiiury . ..,....,.  27,456,916 
. r^rrr:     13,823.  ItT 

ai.?io,«ts 

10,516, M2 

17.128,101 

lT.4I9.i20 

..        „ lS.935.D6t 

_  _.  adiliDS  and  caloilatuitf  fludiilm I*,  731,453 

378  nood-wotldiitl  mschliwa 13,393.900 

TB  dairy  mnchinerT 12.998,374 

The  mantifacture  of  electrical  machinery  is 
also  veiy  large  and  of  great  a^regaie  value,  but 
no  separate  figures  are  available,  the  census 
grouping  the  machinery  of  this  class  with  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  supplies. 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  all  i^  the  agricul- 
tural machinery.  In  tlus  case  also  the  census 
fails  to  separate  the  machines  from  the  tools  — 
such  as  spades,  rakes  and  ploughs.  However  it 
is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  values  are 
in  the  drills;  the  mowing,  reaping  and  binding 
machinee  and  othqr  harvesters.  The  figures 
as  given  for  this  industry  in  1914  are  as  fol- 
lows :  601  establishments  reported  a  capital  as- 
grCRatinK  $338,531,673;  and  the  value  of  their 
product  for  the  year  was  $164,066,835,  of  which 
sum  $90,578,190  was  added  by  manufacture. 

The  exports  of  American  machines  and  ma- 
chinery in  1914  amounted  in  value  to  $91,818,' 
664.  to  which  should  be  added  most  of  the  vahie 
of  agricultural  implements  imported,  $10.304,9?8, 
a  decrease  owing  10  the  war  from  ^1,965,789  *n 
1913. 

Since  the  begitming  of  the  European  War 
the  eiporls  of  other  types  of  American  ma- 
chinery hav«  enormously  increased.  This  in- 
crease has  been  most  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
mctal-workinii  machinery.  In  1913,  the  latest 
ytar  in  which  the  figures  can  be  regarded  as 
quite  normal,  the  exports  of  such  machinery 
WW*  'Wind  «  $16,097,315.  By  1916  they  had 
rises  to  $61,315,Q3i2.  Steam  locomotives  ex- 
fattaA  in  1913  were  valued  at  U,442,674i  those 
extorted  in  1916  at  $12,665,877.  The  export 
values  '  of  electrical  loconuxives,  automobile 
engines,  naiine  engines  and  sugar- mi  11  ma- 
chinery also  show  an  increase  of  100  per  cent' 
betweeA  the  two  ye^  quoted. 

Seo  HAmwARX  Irdhstby;  Fabi*  Mackih- 
e«y;  and  articles  on  special  types  of  machinery. 

HACHPKLAH,  m3Itj^ 

bron,  Palestine;  in  Old  Tci— 

burial  place  of  the  patriarchs.  Upon  the  tradi-,- 
tional  site  stands  a  superb  mosque  which  only 
Mohammedans  are  permitted  to.  eater,  althou^ 
by  a  specia]  firman  of  the  sultan  die  Pmnce  of  i 
Wales  visited  it  in  1862.  the  Marquis  of  Bute  • 
in  1866  and  ihe  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in 
1869. 

HACHRAY,  m»-ki4'  Robert,  CanadUn 
Anglican  archbishop:  b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  17 
Miy  1831 ;  d.  Winnipeg.  Canada,  9  March  1904. 
He  was  graduated  af  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
in  1851,  and  from,  the  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  in  18S5,  He  was  of  Presbyterian 
stock,  but  joined  the  Church  of  England  and 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1855  and  priest  in  1856, 
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He  was  appointed  Wear  of  Madingley,  near 
Cambridge,  in  1862.  and  in  1865  he  was  Rams- 
den  preacher  at  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  Canada,  in  1865,  and 
was  consecrated  in  May  of  that  year.  His  dio- 
cese covered  2,000,000  square  miles  of  territory 
with  headquarters  at  the  then  hamlet  of  Win- 
hipeir.  and  but  13  clergymen  to  assist  him. 
He  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  education, 
renewed  and  reorganized  the  defunct  Saint 
Tohn's  CoUeze  at  Winnipeg,  and  himself  lec- 
tured in  ecclesiastical  history  liturgiology  and 
mathematics.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Saint  JcJm's  Ladies'  College;  and  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  University  of  Manitoba  in 
1877  he  became  chancellor,  retaining  the  office 
until  his  death.  He  had  meantime  organised  his 
diocese  with  a  view  to  serving  the  fast  increas- 
ing population.  He  became  metropolitan  of 
Canada  under  the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterlniry  in  1875,  and  upon  the  union  of^the 
Canadian  Anglican  churches,  in  1893,  he  became 
archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land  and  pnmate  of  ail 
Canada.  -Consult  Machray.  Robert,  'Life  of 
Archbishop  Machray'   (1909). 

MACHUELO,  ma-chwa'Io,  Spanish  name 
current  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  thread  her- 
ring (q.v.),  an  inedible,  shad-lilce  fish  (Opislho- 
Hcma  oghnttm)  of  the  Allanlic  coasts  of  the 
United   States   and  the  waters   of   the  West, 

UcILHBNNEY,  ClnrUa  Morgan,  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter:  b.  Philadelphia,  4  April 
18^;  d.  1904.  Having  studied  under  FraiJc 
Briscoe,  he  continued  lus  training  at  the  Acad- , 
emy  of  Fine  Artj  in  Pluladelphia,  and  soon 
began  to  win  recognition  in  his  chosen  field., 
A^vmg  his  best-known  works  are  'A  Gray 
Summer  Noon'  '  (1884),  and  'The  Passing 
Storm'  (1887) ;  'Old  Friends'  (1891) ;  *0n 
the  Beach*  (1891):  'Grey  Morning'  (1892); 
'September  in  the  Marshes'  (1893).  In  1893 he 
was  awarded  medals  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition and  won  the  first  Hallgarten  prize. 

McILVAINE,  mak'il-van',  Chorln  Pettit. 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop ;  b.  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  18  Jan.  1799;  d.  Florence,  Italy, 
13  March  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
CcJlege  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Uni- 
versity), in  1816;  entered  the  Princeton  Theo< 
logical  Seminary  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1820  and  priest  in  1S21.  His 
first  pastoral  charge  was  ai  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
which  he  left  in  182S  to  became  professor  of  ■ 
ethics  at  the  United  Stales  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  He  became  rector  of  Saint  Ami's 
Church,  Brooldyn,  in  1830,  and  in  1831  under- 
took the  duties  of  the  professorship  of  the 
evidences  of  religion  and  sacred  antiquities  in 
the  New  Yofit  University.  He  did  not  long 
hold  the  chair,  however,  as  he  was  the  next 
year  elected  bishop  of  Ohio,  to  succeed 
Bishop  Chase,  who  had  resigned  the  see.' 
The  question  of  the  legality  of  such  a  resigna- 
tion excited  umsidcrabUintereslin  the  General 
Convenbi<}n  of  that  year,  but  in  the  intereM:  of 
the  diocese  both  houses  agreed  in  approving  Dr. 
Mcllvaine's  testimonials,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly consecrated  in  Saint  Paul's  Qiapel.  New 
York.  Upon  his  removal  to  Ohio  he  was  elected 
president  of  Kenyon  College.  Gambier,  founded 
by  Bishop  Chase,  and  held  the  position  until 
1640.  acting  also  for  some  years  as  president  of 


the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  placc- 
During  his  long  episcopate  he  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  iniluential  leaders  of 
the  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party  in  Amer- 
ica, and  his  ability  and  courtesy  were  cordially 
recognized  by  those  who  differed  Trom  him  most 
widely.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of 
the  four  ambassadors  informally  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  to  set  before  the  English 
people  what  was  considered  in  the  North  the 
real  significance  of  the  War.  He  published 
various  sermons,  addresses  and  more  important 
theological  works,  mainly  directed  to  defending 
the  positions,  of  his  party  in  the  Church. 


01  'Thomas  Mcllwraith  (q.v.) :  b.  Hammof), 
Ontario,  1871.  She  was  educated  at  Ladies* 
College,  Hamilton,  and  studied  English  litera- 
ture in  the  correspondence  classes  of  Queen 
Margaret  Colle^,  Glasgow,  for  10  years,  en~ 
gugin^  in  editorial  work  in  New  York  in  190Z. 
She  IS  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines 
and  is  author  of  'A  Book  About  Slmkespcare' 
(1898)  ;  'History  of  Canada'  in  'Children's 
Study  Series'  (1899);  (joint  author  with 
William  McLennan)  '"The  Span  o'  Life'  (1899)  ; 
'The  Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell' 
(1901);  'A  Diana  of  Quebec'   (1912),  etc. 

McILWRAITH,  Thomaa,  Canadian  omi- 
thologisl:  b.  Ayrcshire,  Scotland,  1824;  d  1903. 
He  was  educated  in  Scotland  and  emigrated  to 
Hamiltoi^  Ontario,  in  1853,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  became  known 
through  his  classification  of  the  birds  of  Canada 
and  £s  study  of  their  habits,  which  subject  he 
pursued  as  a  recreation.  He  waa  a  member  of 
the  conference  of  American  oniithol agists  held 
in  New  York  in  1883,  out  of  which  came  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union.  He  served 
for  many  years  as  superintendent  of  die  dis- 
trict of  Ontario  for  the  Migration  Committee 
of  the  American  Onutholopists'  Union.  His 
first  report  of  Canadian  birds  was  published  in 
the  Canada  Journal  in  1861.  and  ius  'Birds  o£ 
Ontario'  was  published  by  the  Hamilton  Asso- 
ciation (V886:  author's  ed,  1887;  2d  ed,.  1894). 

UcINTOSH,  Lachlan,  American  soldier: 
b.  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  17  Mareh  1725; 
d  Savamah,  Ga.,  20  Feb,  1806.  He  came  with 
his  father  to  Georgia  in  1736,  received  there  an 
ordinary  English  education,  became  a  clerk  in 
the  mercantile  establishment  of  Henry  Laui«iu 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  was  later  employed 
as  a  land  surveyor.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  made  col(»id  of  (he  1st 
Georgia  battalion,  and  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1776.  In  1777  he  fought  a  duel  with  But- 
ton Gwinnett  (q.v.),  who  was  fatally  wounded. 
In  1778  Mcintosh  was  selected  by  Wasbinilton 
to  lead  a  small  force  against  the  Western  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  In  the  ^cgc  of  Savan- 
nah, 1779,  he  bore  an  active  part  When 
Charleston  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Ginton  12 
May  1780  Mclnlosh  was  Uken  prisoner,  and  he 
never  resumed  his  command.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1784,  and  the 
next  year  as  commissioner  to  the  Indians  he 
finished  his  public  services. 

UacINTOSH,  William,  a  half-breed  Creek 
chieftain,  son  of  a  Scottish  trader:  b.  about 
1780;  d  1  May  1835.  In  1802  the  Untted  States 
undertook  to   extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to 
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lands  within  the  bordera  o{  Georfiia  and  in  tSDS 
millions  of  acres  of  Credc  lands  were  trans- 
ferred to  Georgia.  The  Cicda  btxaaiing 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  deprived  ol 
all  their  lands,  on  the  owtion  of  MacInhMh. 
now  a. chief,  made  a  law  in  general  council  in 
ISll  forbidding  the  sale  of  any  of  the  remaiiv- 
ins  land  imder  penaJty  of  death.  Uaclntosh 
led  the  Creek  allies  of  the  Americans  in  the 
War  of  1812  with  the  rank  of  major  and  took 
the  chief  part  in  the  massacre  of  200  hostile 
Creeks  at  Atasi  on  29  Nov.  1813.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  battle  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  AI4.,  27 
March  1814.  More  lands  were  acquired  by 
treaty  in  1818  and  in  IS21  another  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  the  Georgians  with  Uaclalosh, 
who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  whites,  and  other 
chiefs  controlled  by  him,  while  36  chiefs  re- 
fused lo  sign  and  demanded  a  general  council. 
In  1824  about  10,000.000  acres  stiU  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Creeks  and  in  thai  vear  they 
re-enacted  the  law  punishing  with  death  any 
Creek  who  ceded  land.  In  1k5  the  whites,  with 
bribes,  induced  Macintosh  and  the  chiefs  under 
his  control  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  remain- 
itm  Creek  lands.  The  treaty  was  approved  by 
President  Adams,  but  the  Creeks  did  not  rise 
fn  rebellion;  Ihey  passed  formal  sentence  of 
death  on  Macintosh,  which  a  party  of  ^ 
carried  out. 

MACK,  Nomun  Edwaird  American 


school  education,  engaRcd 
1879  established  the  Buffalo  Sunday  Times.  In 
ISS3  he  beean  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Times,  of  which  he  continues  owner  and  editor. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  from  1892.  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  since 
1900  and  became  its  chairman  in  1908. 

MACK  VON  LEIBERICH,  Kvl,  Baw>it. 
Austrian  military  officer :  b.  NennsUngen,  Ba- 
varia, 24  Aug.  1752;  d.  Saint  Polten,  Austria, 
22  Oct.  I82a  He  entered  the  army  of  Austria 
in  1770,  and  was  in  1797  created  fi eld-marshal. 
After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Iring  of  Naples  to  the  cotn- 
mand  of  his  troops,  and  took  the  field  against 
the  French  and  occupied  Rome ;  but  a  riot  in 
Maples,  caused  by  his  having  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  French,  forced  him  to  lake 
fcfnge  in  the  French  camp  (1798).  He  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Paris,  out  escaped  in  1800 
and  in  1805  was  sent  to  check  the  French  ad- 
vance alone  the  line  of  the  Iller.  Bnt  the 
enemy  shut  him  up  in  Ulm,  and  on  17  October 
Mack  capitulated  with  his  army.  He  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  but  the  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  by  the  Austrian  emperor  to  expalsion 
from  the  armj  and  20  years'  imprisonment.  In 
1806  Mack  was  liberated,  and  in  1819  fully 
pardoned. 

HcKAY,  mSk-i'  Alexander  Charles,  Ca- 
nadian educator :  b.  Beamsville,  Ontario.  2  June 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  ol 
Toronto  and  Cambridge,  England.  He  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  Mc- 
Master  University  in  1890,  later  holding  the 
offices  of  dean  of  arts  and  registrar,  and  in 
I90S  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  tiniver- 
sity.  Since  1911  he  has  been  princhial  of  the 
New  Technical  School,  Toronto.    He  has  col- 


HACKAY,  nn-ka'  or  m*-ki,  Charlea,  Eng- 
lish poet,  journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer; 
b.  Perth,  Scotland,  27  March  1814 ;  d.  London, 
24  Dec.  1889.  He  was  editor  ol  the  Illuslrated 
Londgn  News,  18j2-59,  lectured  in  the  United 
States,  1857-58,  and  was  a  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  in  New  York  during 
the  Gvil  \Var  (1862-65).  He  was  famous  tor 
his  songs,  many  of  which  he  set  to  music  of  his 
owR  'Oiecr,  Boys,  Cheer,*  is  the  best  loiown 
of  these. 

HACKAY,  Clarence  Htmgeiford,  Amer- 
ican capitalist :  fi.  San  Francisco,  17  April  1874. 
The  son  of  J.  W.  Mackay  (Q.v.),  he  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  father  to  his  vast  business 
interests.  Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
^  and  he  was  educated  at  Vaugirard  Col- 


Cable  Company  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
CoBipany,  tbe>Maday  Computes,  the  Cbtnmer- 
cial  Cable  Building  Company,  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph  BttildniK  Ccnnpany  and  the  Commercial 
CaUc  Company  of  Cuba.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  tite  North  American  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  As 
treasurer  of  the  Lincoln  Farm.As30ciatioD,,he 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  effort  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Xog  cabin 
in  which  Abraham  Lmcoln  was  born. 

McKAY,  Donald,  American  shipbuilder:  b. 
Nova  Scotia,  1810;  d.  1880,  He  went  to  Nevr 
York  and  learned  ihipbuildniK,  and  began  the 
business  at  Newburyporl,  Mass.  At  East  Bos- 
ton, in  1845,  he  established  a  shipyard  where  he 
built  many  large  tradine  ships  of  the  clipper 
model,  in  which  he  made  great  improvements. 
The  Great  RepubKe,  which  he  built  in  1853,  a 
ship  of  4,500  tonnage,  was  a  larger  vessel  than 
had  ever  before  been  seen. 

MACKAY,  Georee  Eric,  En^sh  poet,  son 
of  Charles  Mackay  (q.v.)  :  b.  London.  25  Jan. 
1851 ;  d.  2  June  1898.  Among  his  works  are 
'Songs  of  Love  and  Death'    (1865)  ;   <Ad  Re- 


Lady  of   Dreams'    (1895);    'Arrows  of  Song' 
(3d  ed..  1896)  ;  'A  Lover's  MissaP  (1898). 
McKAY,  Gordon,  American  inventor  and 

mannf acturer :  b.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1821;  d. 
Newport,  R.  I„  19  Oct.  1903.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  at  12.  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  learned  civil  engineering, 
at  which  he  worked  for  some  time.  Before  he 
was  21  '  he  built  a  machine-shop  in  Pittsfield 
which  employed  100  men,  and  later  became 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Lawrence  Ma- 
chine Company,  He  was  the  first  successful 
inventor  of  machinery  for  making  boots  and 
shoes;  he  perfected  a  shoe  sewing-machine,  in- 
vented, but  not  made  praciicalile,  by  L.  R.  Blake, 
of  Abington,  Mass. ;  afterward  invented  the 
heeler,  ms ting-machine,  nailing-machine,  etc., 
which  came  into  general  use;  and  by  these  in- 
ventions revolutionized  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
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macbincs  to  more  than  60  fiinu,  and  shortly  be- 
came a  millionaire.  In  1878  he  formed  the  Mc- 
Kay Sewing- Machine  Associatipo,  a  strict 
monopoly  which  exacted  commissions  on  all 
shoes  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  aid  of 
his  inventions,  and  also'  brought  profit  throu^ 
European  royalties.  In  1893  he  placed  $4,00^- 
000  in  a  trust  fund  for  Harvard  University.  He 
made  many  other  liberal  donations  for  benevo- 
lent and  educational  objects,  and  established 
near  KinRston,  B,  1.,  the  McKay  Institute  for 
the  manual  training  of  colored  youth.  By  his 
will  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  Was  left  to 
Harvard. 

HacKAY,  Jcasie,  Australian  poet  and 
prose  writer:  b.  Cambridge,  New  Zealand,  IS 
Dec.  1864.  She  combined  teaching  with  literary 
work  and  has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
the  Australian^  press,  with  the  readers  of  which 
she  is  a  favorite.  Among  her  published  work* 
are  'The  Spirit  of  the  Rangatira  and  Other 
Ballads'  (1810);  and  'The  Sitter  on  the  Rail 
and  Other  Poems'   (1891). 

MACK  AY,  John  Willtam,  American  capi- 
talist: b.  DubHn,  Ireland,  28  Nov.  1831 ;  d.  Lon- 
don, 20  July  1902.  His  parents  brought  him  to 
New  Yot^  in  1840,  and  he  learned  shipbuilding'. 
He  went  lo  California  as  a  miner  in  1851,  and 
afterward  to  Nevada,  where  he  continued  mit^ 
big  with  great  perseverance  in  the  face  of  matiy 
disappointments.  In  1872  he  was  one  of  the 
discoverers  of  the  Bonania  mines  of  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode  (q.v.),  in  which  mines  he  obtamed 
a  two-fifths  share  and  became  very  wsatthy. 
He  and  his  partners.  Fair,  Flood  and  O'Brien, 
founded  the  Bank  of  Nevada,  of  whidi  Maxlas 
was  president  for  years.  His  relations  with 
Jay  Gould  being  unfriendly,  in  a  spirit  of  Oppo- 
sition to  him,  and  to  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  Mackay  in  18S4  joined  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett  in  forming  the  Commer- 
cial Cable  Company  and  the  Postal  TelegrBj)fa 
Company.  He  succeeded  in  laying  two  cables, 
overcoming  great  obstacles,  and  afterward  won 
in  a  long  rate-war  with  the  old  lines.  The  Ro- 
man CathoKc  Orphan  Asylum  at  Virginia  Gtf, 
Nev.,  founded  by  him,  is  noteworthy  among  his 
many  public  benefactions. 


Timpas.  Colo.,  25  Feb.  1884.  In  1868  he  went 
to  Paris  to  study  painting;  but  having  there 
met  Delsarte  (q.v.)  became  interested  in  tBe 
latter's  theories,  and  studied  dramatic  expresr 
sion.  In  1870-71  he  gave  in  New  York  and 
Boston  lectures  on  the  art  of  expression.  He 
opened  the  Saint  James  Theatre  at  New  York 
in  1872,  and  appeared  there  in  'Monaldi,' 
adapted  by  himself  from  the  French.  In  1873- 
75  he  was  studying  the  drama  in  Paris  and  Eng-; 
land,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  he 
played  the  title-role  in  'Hamlet.'  His  adapta- 
tion of  Blum's  'Rose  MicheP  in  1872  ran  for 
122  nights  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York.  He  established  in  New  York  the  Lyceum 
School  of  Acting,  which  later  became  the. Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Dratmatic  Arts.  For  several 
years  he  was  manager  of  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  and  in  1885  built  the  Lyceum.  Among 
his  further  plays  were  'Won  at  Last* ; 
'Through  the  Dark'  ;  'Hazel  Kirke'  ;  'A  Fool's 
Errand';    'In   Spite  of  All';    'Paul  Kauvan' 


MACKAYB,  Percy,  American  dramatist 
and  poet:  b.  New  York,  16  March  1875.  He 
was  gmduated  from  Harvard  in  18W  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leiptig  in  18W- 
1900.  He  engaged  in  European  travel  in  1898- 
1900,  residing  tn  Rome,  Switzerland,  htipxig 
and  London.  He  was  an  instructor  in  a  pri- 
vate school  in  New  York  in  1900-04,  after 
which  lime  he  joined  the  Cornish  Ojlony  in 
New  Hampshire  and  devoted  bis  time  enUrely 
to  dramatic  work.  He  has  lectured  on  die 
theatre  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  and  other 
American  universities,  and  is  a  meMbcr  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  is 
a  leading  exponent  of  poetic  dramatic  art  in 
America  and  handles  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
with  grace  and  surety  of  touch.  Author  of 
'The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  a  comedy,  pro- 
duced by  the  Cobur  a  Players  in  the  open  air 
at  Harvard,  Yale  and  other  universities  in  1909- 
13,  and  ^ven  as  a  civic  pageant  in  honor  of 
President  Taft  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  4  Aug. 
1909  (1903);  <A  Modern  Rendering  into  Prose 
of  Chaucer's  Tales*  (1904);  'Fenm  the  Wolf,* 
a  tr^edy  (1905);  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  a  tragedy, 
produced  by  Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothem 
in  America  and  England  in  1906-07  (1906)  ; 
'Sappho  and  Phaon,'  a  tragedy  (1907);  'The 
Scarecrow'  (1908) ;  'Lincoln  Centenary  Ode* 
(1909) ;  'Mater,'  an  American  comedy 
(1906);  'The  Playhouse  and  the  Play.* 
essays  (1909);  'A  C5arland  to  Sylvia'  (191t)); 
'  Anti-Matrimony, '  a  satirical  comedy  pro- 
duced and  acted  by  Henrietta  Crossman 
(1910);  'The  Civic  Theatre'  (1912);  'Uriel 
and  Other  Poems'  (1912)  ;  'Beauty  and  the 
Beast,'  a  lyric  drama  (1912);  'Sanctuary,  A 
Bird  Masque,'  produced  for  President  Wilson 
at  Meriden  Bird  Club  Sanctuarv,  New  Hamp- 
shire (1913);  'The  Immigrants,'  a  lyric  drama 
(191S);  'The  Evergreen  Masque'  (1917).  etc. 
See  Scahbckow,  The, 

HcKEAN,  m4-ken',  Thonuu,  American  pa- 
triot and  jurist,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  I  b.  New  London,  Chester  Counn, 
Pa..  19  March  1734;  d.  Philadelphia,  24  Jime 
1817.  He  was  privately  educated  at  Newcastle 
Del.;  baviiw  settled  there,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1755,  at  once  be- 
came register  of  probate  and  was  soon  made 
assistant  attorney  for  Sussex  County.  With 
Csesar  Rodnt^  (q.v.),  in  1762,  he  entered  upon 
a  revision  of  Delaware  laws  «p  to  1752,  and 
was  chosen  in  the  same  year  to  the  Delaware 
assembly,  in  which  his  membership  continued 
till  1779..  Elected  in  1%5  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Concress,  he  took  a  str<»ig  poutkm  in  defense 
«f  colonial  ris^ts  and  as  judge  of  the  Contmon 
Pleas  in  the  same  year  permitted  no  stamped 

EBper  to  be  used  in  his  court.  About  1771  ho 
Egan  to  practise  law  in  Philadelphia,  although 
retaining  a  Delaware  residence,  and  from  Dela- 
ware, in  1774,  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Conerress.  in  which  he  served  nine  years,  in- 
cluding; the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution,  and 
look  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings,  being 
president  of  the  Congress  in  1781.    He  was  not 

f resent  at  the  signing  of  the  Dedaration  of 
idependence,.  wmch  he  had  advocated,  but 
added  bis  signature  some  years  afterward.    The 
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Articles  of  Confederation,  which  he  aided  in 
drafting,  were  aJso  signed  by  him.  Id  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  had  become  well  known,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Cotnmiltee  of  Safety 
in  1776.  and  from  1777  to  1799  was  chief  justice 
of  the  State.  He  became  a  strong  supporter  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  leader  of  the  Repubhcan  party 
of  that  day,  and  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1779  to  1808.  With  James  Wilson  he 
wrote  'Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slales>   (1790). 

HcKEAN,  Thomu,  Ameriukn  philanthro- 
pist: b.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  23  Nov.  1842;  4 
there.  16  March  1898.  In  1862  be  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
entered  utKin  a  successful  business  career,  be- 
coraine  an  officer  in  many  railroad  and  financial 
CO rDo rations.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  spent  freely  in  endowing;  educational 
and  charitable  enterprises,  his  variDns  gifts  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  alone  amount- 
iiiK  to  $300,000. 

McKKES  ROCKS,  Pa.,  borourfi  in  Alle- 
sbeny  County,  on  the  soudi  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River   OMOsile  Allegheny  and  three  miles  norlh- 

t  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 


Erie  and  the  Pittsbuwh,  Chartiers  and  Yough- 
io^eny     railroads.     Thei  .i.-j 

of  bituminous  coal  and  t 


abundance 
al  gas  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  there  are  large  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries with  their  kindred  smaller  manufactories. 
The  town  ships  lumber  and  there  arc  manufac- 
tures of  wall  plaster  and  concrete.  The  land 
was  originally  conveyed  to  Alexander  McKce 
in  1764,  a  selllement  was  formed  in  1830  and 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1892.  There  is  a 
considerable  foreign  population.  The  town  is 
growing  rapidly.     Pop.  14,702. 

UcKEESPORT,  Pa.,  city,  in  Allegheny 
County,  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Voughio^heny  rivers,  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads, about  14  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
1795  by  David  McKee,  after  whom  the  place 
was  named.  It  was  only  a  small  village  until 
1829,  when  coal  mining  began  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  1 
SepL  1842.  and  chartered  as  a  city  1  April  189a 

McKeesport  is  situated  in  a  region  noted 
for  its  extensive  fields  of  bituminous  coal  and 
its  natural  Kas.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  steel  and  iron  works,  one  of  which, 
the  National  Tube  Coropany,  has  6,000  em- 
ployees. The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company 
has  recently  developed  into  the  biggest  plant 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  There  arc  numeroiis 
smaller  manufacturing  concerns,  including  vari- 
ous lines  of  the  steel  industry  and  more  diversi- 
fied interests.  The  large  industrial  plants  in 
the. city  proper  employ  about  11,000  persons 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately 
$8,000,000.  Smaller  industries  employ  about 
1,000  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $600,- 
000.  within  five  miles  of  the  city  limits  large 
manufacturing  plants  employ  another  25,000 
persons,  receiving  over  $18,000,000  in  wages  a 
vear.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  in  its  own 
manufactures  and  in  coal  and  lumber.  The 
principal  educational  institutions  are  the  14 
public  and  the  parish  schools,  the  Douglaas 
Business  College,  the  Duff's  Business  Collnge 


and  the  Carnegie  library.  Some  of  its  piuid< 
pal  buildings  are  those  of  the  schools  mentjoned 
^the  new  high  school  cost  about  $260,000). 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  50 
churches  and  offices  and  store  buildings.  There 
are  18  different  religious  denominations  and  50 
congregations  in  the  city.  The  church  property 
ia  valued  at  over  a  miiUion  and  a  half  dollars. 
There  are  three  national  banks,  two  State  banks, 
one  triist  company  and  one  foreim  banking 
house;  total  capital  aggregating  £1,407,100;  sur- 
plus, $1,608,290,  and  deposits,  $9,000,000.  The 
city  officials  include  the  mayor,  serving  for  four 
years,  and  four  city  commissioners,  elected  for 
two  years.  The  city  has  the  commission  form 
of  government  under  the  Clark  Act  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks,  the  plant  being  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000.  The  annual  municipal  expenditures 
are  about  ^480,000;  the  chief  items  of  expense 
are,  for  police  department,  $32,000;  fire  depart- 
ment. $35,000;  street  department,  $37,000;  water 
department,  $95,000;  health  department,  $10,000. 
Pop.  over  47,000.  A  large  number  of  the  peo- 
ple arc  foreign  bom,  diiefly  from  Austria, 
Sweden,  Germany  and  Italy,  but  die  native 
bom  predominate. 

UcKEEVBR,  WiUtun  Arch,  American 
educator:  b.  Jackson  County,  Kan.,  12  April 
1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Ule  Umverstty  of 
Kansas  in  1898,  and  later  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicagt)  and  at  Harvard.  He  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Kansas  Slate 
Agricultural  College  in  1900-13,  and  since  1913 
has  been  professor  of  child  welfare  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  originated  the 
'Home  Training  Bulletins)  which  have  circu- 
lated widely  among  all  English-speaking  pea- 
pies;  organized  the  playground  movement  and 

15  a  director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Life.  Philadelphia.  Author  of  'Psychology  and 
the  Higher  Life>  (1898);  <The  Pioneer,  a 
Story  of  the  Making  of  Kansas>  (1911); 
'Training  the  Boy*  (1913)  ;  'Training  the  Girl' 
(1914);  'The  Successful  Sunday  School 
Teacher'  (1915). 

HscKBLLAR,  Thomu,  American  poet: 
b.  New  York,  12  Aug.  1812;  d.  29  Dec  1899. 
Having  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  thepub- 
listun^  house  of  the  Harpers,  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia as  a  proofreader  in  the  stereo t^iw 
foundry  of  Lawrence  Johnson  and  Co^  in  time 
became  a  partner  in  the  business  and  finally  its 
bead,  the  new  firm  being  staled  MacKellar, 
SnMtbs  and  Jordan.  Among  hs  works  may  be 
mentioned  'Droppings  from  the  Heart'  (1844) ; 
'Tarn's  Fortn^I  Ramble'  (1847)  ;  'The  Amer- 
ican Printer'  (1866)  ;  'Rhymes  Atween-Times* 
(1873),  and  'Hymns  and  Metrical  Psalms* 
(1883). 

McKBLWAY,  Sidnt  Clsir,  American  jour- 
nalist: b  Columbia,  Mo.,  IS  March  1845;   d. 

16  July  1915.  In  1853  he  came  East  and  was 
educated  in  New  Jersey,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1866,  but 
never  practised.  In  1868  he  became  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  New  York  World  and 
the  Broidclyn  Daily  Eaglt  and  in  1870  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  ot  the  latter  paper.  From 
1877  to  1B84  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Albany 
Argua,  and  in  the  tatter  year  returned  to  Brook- 
lyn   to   become   editor-in-chief    of   the   Eagle, 
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the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yoflc  since 
1883,  becoming  vice-chancellor  in  1900  and 
chancellor  in  1913,  a  member  of  the  his- 
toncat  socielies  of  Long  Island  and  Suffolk 
County,  was  ikrector  of  the  Americaji  Social 
Sdence  Association  and  has  lectured  frequently 
on   educational  and  political  subjects. 

HcKENDREE,  mq-kgn'drl,  WiUlam, 
American  Methodist  bishop:  b.  King  William 
County,  Va.,  6  July  1757;  d.  near  .Nashville, 
Tenn.,  5  March  1835.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  during  the  American  Revolution, 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1787  and  be- 
came a  presiding  elder  nine  years  later.  In 
1801  he  made  a  missionary  tour  beyond  the 
Alleshanies  and  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
evangelizing  of  that  region.  In  1808  he  was 
elected   bishop,   being   the   first   American~born 

S'son  to  hold  that  office  in  the  Methodist 
uFch.  McKendrec  College  (q.v.)  was  named 
in  his  honor.  Consult  'Life"-  by  Paine  (ISee), 
UcKBNDKJSB  COLLSGB,  in  Ubanon, 
III.,  founded  in  1828  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  first  called 
Lebanon  Seminary.  In  1830  the  name  was 
changed,  in  honor  of  William  McKendree,  who 
Rave  his  estate  lo  the  college.  In  1839  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  whereby  the  school  was 
granted  university  privileges.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln rendered  valuable  sen-ices  in  securing  the 
new  charter.  Students  are  admitted  on  cer- 
tificates  from  approved  schools  or  on  exam- 
inations. It  has  classical,  scientific,  music,  law 
and  graduate  departments.  The  degrees  to 
which  the  courses  lead  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  In 
1918  there  were  IS  instructors,  ITS  students  and 
10,000  volumes  in   the  library. 

McKENNA,  mi  Itin'q,  Jamn  Andrew 
Joseph,  Canadian  public  service  commissioner: 
h.  Charlotlelown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  !  Ian. 
1862.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Dunsian's  Col- 
lege, Chariot telown,  was  connected  for  a  time 
with  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  and 
afterward  engaged  in  journalism.  In  1886  he 
entered  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Dominion 
Civil  Service,  and  for  a  brief  period  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Sir  John  A.  Maedonatd.  With 
T.  G.  Roihwcll  he  effected  a  settlement  with 
British  Columbia  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  railway  belt  lands  in  1897,  and  in  1899 
he  was  a  royal  commissioner  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  whereby  the 
Peace  River  and  Athabaska  Country  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Crown.  He  likew«s«  secured 
rile  surrender  by  the  Indians  of  the  country 
around  Buffalo  Lake,  Churchill  River  and  Rein- 
deer Lake  in  1906.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
roj^l  commission  which  was  appointed  lo  ad- 
just the  claims  of  the  half-bree^  of  the  North- 
west, and  in  1901  was  the  sole  commissjoner. 
SiiKe  1909  he  has  been  inspector  of  Indian 
Catholic  schools  in  Manitoba,  Keewattn  and  the 
Northwest  provinces  and  territories.  Author 
of  'Sir  John  Thompson'  (1895),  and  <The 
Hudson  Bay  Route'   (1907). 

HcKENNA,  ToKph,  American  jurist:  b. 
Philadelphia.  10  Aug.  1843.  In  1855  he  went 
lo  California  and  was  graduated  from  At 
Benicia  Collegiate  Institute  in  1865,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  the  same  year.    He  was  dis- 


trict attorney  of  Solano  County  in  1866-^,  and 
in  the  sessions  of  1875  and  1876  served  as  a 
Republican  in  the  lower  house  of  the  California 
legislature.  In  1885-93  he  was  a  California  rep- 
resentative in  the  49th,  50th,  51st  and  52d  Con- 
gresses, resigning  from  the  House  in  1893  to 
accept  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  United 
States  circuit  judge  in  the  Ninth  Federal  jti- 
dicia!  district.  This  post  he  resigned  to  become 
Attorney-General  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
McKinley  in  1897.  On  16  Dec.  1897  he  was 
made  an  associate  justiee  of  the  United  Sta.tes 
Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Justice  Field,  retired, 
and  OD  36  Jan.  1896  took  his  seat. 

McKENNA,  Reginald,  English  statesman  : 
b._  London,  6  July  1863.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  barrister  in  1887.  He 
engaged  in  law  practice  until  his  election  to 
Parhament  for  North  Monmouthshire  by  the 
Liberal  party  in  1895.  He  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  hardest  workers  on 
the  Liberal  benches  as  well  as'  for  a  sound 
knowledse  of  national  finance  and  of  parlia- 
menlat:y  procedure.  In  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  formed  in  190S,  McKenna 
was  appointed  Financial  Secretary  under  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Asquith.  In  1907  he 
received  cabinet  place  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  instituted  medical  inspection 
of  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  reorganized 
the  secondary  school  system.  When  the 
AsQuith  cabinet  was  organized  In  1908  he  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in 
1911  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary,  where  the  problems  incident  to  the 
crusades  of  the  militant  suffragettes  caused  him 
considerable  difficulty.  The  so-called  "Cal-and- 
Mouse  Ad"  brought  severe  criticism  from  the 
supporters  of  the  suffrage  movement  and  from 
the  Opposition.  He  was  also  prominently  con- 
i^ccted  with  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act  and  the  affairs  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice.  Upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coalition  cabinet  under  Asquith,  in 
May  1915,  McKenna  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  succeeding  Lloyd  George,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions. McKenna  introduced  the  first  heavy  war- 
tax  measure  and  elicited  high  praise  upon  its 
brevity  and  lucidity  as  well  as  its  careful  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  With  the 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  McKenna  was 
thought  to  lean  loo  much  toward  economy  and 
not  sufRciently  to  favor  the  stringent  measures 
public  opinion  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  and  definitely  victorious  con- 
clusion. When  the  new  coalition  cabinet  was 
organized  under  the  premiership  of  Lloyd 
George,  December  1916  McKenna  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bonar  Law.  In  the  elections  of  1918 
he  lost  his  re-election  from  North  Monmouth- 
shire, interrupting  a  continuous  Parliamentary 
career  of  23  years. 

HacKBNTY,  John  Bdmnnd,  American 
larynKologist :  b.  Richmond,  province  of  Que- 
bec, Canada,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  Ottawa 
and  McGtll  universities,  subsequently  studying 
in  Europe,  He  specialised  in  otology,  laryngol- 
ogy and  rhinology;  became  professor  of  otology 
at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School, 
and  professor  of  lar}>ngol(^y  and  riiinology  « 
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the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital 
and  Medical  School  <He  is  a  contributor  to 
medical  journals, 

MACKENZIE,  m»-k6n'z:,  Sis  Aleunder, 
Scottish  explorer:  b.  Inverness.  Scotland,  175S; 
d.  near  Dnnkeld.  12  March  1820.  He  went  to 
Canada  when  young,  where  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company.  In  1789 
he  explored  the  great  river  named  after  him 
from  the  western  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  made  another  expedition  to 
the  western  coast  i\79Z)  and  was  the  first 
white  man  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountwns  and 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  retarned  to  i^ritain 
in  1801,  and  for  his  expktrations  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  1302.  He  published 
'VoyaKes  from  Montreal  tfarou^  the  Continent 
of  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pad&c 
Oceans  in  1789  and  1793-  (1801). 

MACKENZIE,  Aloxaiider,  Canadian  states- 
man :  b,  Logierait,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  28 
Jan.  1822;  d.  Toronto,  Ontario,  17  April  1892. 
He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1842.  For  five 
years  he  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  stonemason 
at  Kingston,  but  then  removed  to  Saroia,  where 
he  became  a  contractor.  But  bis  chief  interests 
were  political,  not  commercial.  In  1852  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  the  Lambton  Shitid, 
and  'Soon  became  conspicuous  as  one  of  the 
Liberal  leaders.  He  entered  the  Canadian  Par- 
fiament  in  1861,  and  after  the  Confederation  of 
Canada,  in  1867,  sat  both  in  the  Ontario  legis- 
lature at  Toronto  and  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  When  Edward  Blake  (q.v.) 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  in  1871  Mac- 
kenzie joined  his  cabinet  and  became  Provincial 
Treasurer,  but  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
a  taw  foi^dding  membership  of  more  than  one 
l^slature.  he  elected  in  1872  to  sit  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  In  1873,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  over- 
thrown, Mackenzie,  now  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral parly,  became  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
Hid  held  oSice  for  five  years.  His  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  was  marked  by  rigid  in- 
tegrity. He  himself  took  die  great  spending 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  oontraotors 
found  dn  him  a  vigilant  watchdog  of  the  treas- 
uiy.  His  too  great  devotion  to  the  details  of  his 
office  broke  down  his  health.  In  1878  his  gov- 
ernment was  defeated  by  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  1880  he  was  obliged  ty  ill-health 
to  band  over  the  leadership  of  me  Liberal  party 
to  Mr.  Blake.  Thoueh  he  remained  in  Parlia- 
ment for  some  years  he  was  never  a^ain  able  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell, 
Scottish  composer:  b.  Edinhur^,  22  Aug,  1847. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  Sonders- 
hausen.  Germany,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  where  he  won  the  King's 
Scholarship  in  1862.  He  established  himself  as 
a  teacher  in  E^nburgh  in  1865  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  vioEnist  of  merit.  He  became 
precentor  of  Saint  George's  Church  in  1870  and 
was  appmnted  conductor  of  the  Scotti^  Vocal 
Masie  Association  in  1673.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Birmingham  Festivals 
in  1864-73.  He  had  composed  several  notable 
pieces  for  the  piano  at  tfiis  time,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends  he  abandoned  his  work 
as  a  teacher  and  settled  in  Florence  where  he 
spent  the  greater  share  of  his  time  from  1875 


to  1885  engaged  in  composition.  From  IBRE  he 
was  principal  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music. 
He  conducted  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in 
1892--<'9.  and  was  knighted  in  1894.  Author  of 
•Overture.  Cervantes';  the  cantatas  'The 
Bride*  (1881)  and  <Jason>  (1882);  the  operas 
'Colombo'  (1883);  'The  Troubadour'  (1886): 
the  oratorios  'The  Rose  of  Sharon>  (1884); 
'Bethlehem'  (1894);  incidental  music  for  sev- 
eral plays  among  them  'The  Little  Minister,' 
'Coriolantis'  and  'Ravenswood,'  and  many 
concertos,  songs,  vioUn  pieces  and  works  for 
violin  and  orchestra. 

MACKENZIE.  Alexander  SlideU  (origi- 
nally Slidell),  American  naval  ofiicer:  b.  New 
York.  6  April  1803;  d.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  13 
Sept.  1848.  He  was  a  brother  of  John  Slidell 
(q.v.)  and  assumed  the  name  'MaokcDsie^  for 
an  uncle  in  1837.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1815 
and  became  a  commander  in  1841,  While  in 
command  of  the  Somcrs  the  next  year  a  mutiny 
among  the  naval  apprentices  on  board  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  detected,  and  three  of  them, 
Including  a  son  o£  the  Secretary  of  War,  were 
hung  from  the  yardarm  on  1  Dec.  1842.  Ha 
was  a  popular  writer  and  among  his  works  are 
'A'  Year  in  Spain  by  a  Young  American* 
(1829-31;  enlarged  ed,,  1836),  which  attained 
great  popularity  in  England  and  the  United 
States;  'Popular  Essays  on  Naval  Subjects' 
(1833);  'The  American  in  England'  (1835); 
•Life  of  John  Paul  Jones'  (1841),  etc  Consult 
'The  Case  of  the  Somers:  Defense  of  A.  S. 
Mackenzie*  (New  York  1843):  Cooper,  'The 
Cruise  of  the  Somers>  (ib.  1844). 

MACKENZIE.  Atthnr  Stanley,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  26  Sept.  1865. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dalhousie  University  in 
1885,  and  in  1885-87  was  assistant  tnasier  at 
the  Yarmouth  Academy,  Nova  iScotia.  He  was 
scholar  in  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1889-90  and  FcUow  there  in  1890-91.  He  was 
connected  with  the  staff  of  physics  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  in  1891-1905,  was  professor  of 
phjwcs  at  DaJbouM*  Ureverslty  in  1905-10  and 
at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1910-1,1, 
since  when  be  has  been  Resident  of  Dalhousie 
University,  Author  of  'The  Laws  of  Gravita- 
tion' (I9«». 

MACKENZIE,  Charles  Frederick,  Angli- 
can bishop:  h.  Ponmore,  Peebleshire,  Scotland, 
10  April  1825;  d.  Malo,  in  the  Manganja  coun- 
try, Africa,  31  Jan,  186Z  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1?48,  was  elected  a  Fellow  there 
and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  ]851,  He  was 
appointed  to  a  curacy  at  Haslingfield,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  1851,  which  office  he  filled  with- 
out discontinuing  his  work  as  Fellow  and  tntor 
at  Cambridge,  In  December  1B54  he  accom- 
panied Bishop  Colenzo  to  Natal  as  his  arch- 
deacon,  and  returned  to  England  after  a  severe 
illness  in  1859.  He  became  the  head  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa  in  1660 
and  in  1861  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Central 
Africa.  He  was  assisted  by  Livingstone  in  pene- 
trating certain  remote  districts  in  his  diocese. 
He  died  of  a  fever  w4iile  on  his  way  to  a 
conference  with  the  explorer.  Consult  Good- 
win, 'Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie'  (2d  ed., 
1865);  Livingstone,  'Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
c>on  to  the  Zamb>ee»>  (pp.  348-364.  400;  410- 
412,  1965). 
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MACKENZIE,  Compton,  English  novelist 
and  playwright;  b.  West  Hartlepool,  17  Jan. 
1883.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Paul's  School 
and  UaffdaJen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  look 
the  second  class  in  modern  history  in  1904.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oxford  Point  of 
Vitw.  and  was  its  editor  from  I902  to  1<»4. 
He  has  since  occupied  himselt  in  writing  novels 
and  pla^s.  He  holds  a  commission  as  a  lieu- 
tenant m  Royal  Marines.  His  chief  publica- 
tions are  'The  Passionate  Elopemem*  (1911); 
'Carnival'  (1912);  "Sinister  Street'  (Vol.  I, 
1913;  Vol,  n,  19U);  <Guy  and  Pauline' 
(1915):  'Kensington  Rhymes'  (1912);  'Flash- 
ers Mead.'  and  a  volume  of  poems.  His  plays 
are  'Carnival'  (1912)  and  "The  Gentleman  in 
Grey'   (1906). 

UACKBNZIE,  Sir  George,  Scottish  law- 
yer: b.  Dundee,  1636;  d.  Westminster,  8  May 
1691.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Kenneth,  1st  Lord 
Madcenzie  of  Kintail,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
1st  and  2d  Earls  of  Seaforth.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Saint  Andrew's  and  Aber- 
deen  and  later  studied  civil  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bourges,  France.  He  was  called  lo  the 
bar  in  Scotland  in  1659  and  speedily  rose  lo 
distinction.  In  1661  he  conducted  the  defense 
for  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  in  his  trial  for  high 
treason,  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  a 

iustice-depute,  or  judge  of  the  Criminal  Court 
n  1669  he  sal  for  Ross-shire  and  rendered  him^ 
self  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  Lauderdale 
and  by  his  support  of  popular  measures.  He 
wa«  knighted  in  1674  and  in  1677  succeeded  Sir 
John  Nisbct  as  King's  Advocate.  From  this 
time  Mackenzie's  principles  seemed  wholly  sub- 
verted, and  in  his  endeavor  to  force  submission 
to  the  king  he  earned  for  himself  the  appella~ 
tions  "Bloody  Mackenzie"  and  "the  blood- 
thirsty advocate.*  He  opposed  the_  abrogation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  in  1686  and 
was  removed  from  office  until  1688,  when  for 
a  year  he  was  again  King's  Advocate,  relin-' 
quishing  the  office  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  founded  the  Advocate's  Library  al 
Edinburgh  in  1689.  and  in  1690  be  retired  to 
Oxford  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  and 
Spent  -the  remainder  of  his  life  eti^ged  in  Uier- 
ary  pursuits.  Author  of  'A  Vindication  of  the 
Government  of  Charles  II'  (1691)  ;  'The  Moral 
History  of  Frugality'  (1691)  ;  'Methods  of 
Proceeding  against  Criminals  and  Fanatical 
Covenanters'  (1691)  ;  'Vindication  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  from  the  Malicious 
Aspersions  Cast  upon  Them'  (1692),  and  many 
olher  works  of  earlier  date.  His  collected 
works  were  published  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1716- 
22), 

MACKENZIE,  George  Henry,  American 
chess  player :  b.  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  24 
March  1837;  d.  New  York,  13  or  14  April  1891. 
He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  60th  Rifles 
in  1856,  served  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
in  India  and  was  promoted  lieutenant.  He  re- 
turned to  England  and  in  1861  sold  his  com- 
mission. He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863 
ioined  the  Federal  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  chess 
as  a  professional,  already  having  won  first 
prize  in  the  London  Tournament  of  1862,  de- 
feating the  Prussian  champion,  Anderson. 
Settling  in  New  York  in  1865  he  became  a 
member  of  its  chess  club  and  won  first  prize  in 


the  tournamems  of  186S,  1866,  1867,  1868. 
He  wxm  first  priie  at  the  Second  American  Chess 
Congress  in  Cleveland  in  1871 ;  fourth  priie  at 
the  International  Congress  at  Paris  in  1878, 
and  in  1887  he  won  uie  championship  of  the 
world  at   Frankfort.      He  was   found   dead    in 

MACKENZIE,  Henrv,  Scottish  novelist 
and  essayist:  h,  Edinburgh,  25  Aug.  1745;  d. 
there,  14  Jan.  1831.  He  was  a  lawyer  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1771  published  anonymously  'The 
Man  of  Feeling,*  which  the  booksellers  had  de- 
clined as  a  gratuitous  offering,  and  which  gained 
hitn  a  conspicuous  place  among  18th  century 
writers.  Other  novels  of  his  are  'Man  of  the 
World'  (1773),  and 'JukadeRouhigne'  <1777). 
He  edited  The  Mirror,  1779-80  (the  first  Scot- 
tish paper  founded  on  the  plan  of  T/i*  Speclit- 
tor).  and  The  Lounger,  1785-87, 

MACKENZIE,  James  Cameron,  American 
educator:  b,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  15  Aug.  1852. 
He  was  graduated  at  Lafayette  CollWe  in 
1878,  at  Princeton  Tbeo logical  Seminary  in 
1882  and  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry in  1885.  He  founded  the  Harry  Hillman 
Academy.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1882,  and  also 
organized  the  Lawrenccville  (N,  J.)  School  in 
that  year,  acting  as  its  head  master  in  1882-99. 
In  1899  he  reorganized  the  JaCob  Tome  Insti- 
tute, Fort  Deposit,  Md,  and  was  its  director 
until  1901.  Since  1901  he  has  been  director  of 
ihe  Mackenzie  School,  Monroe,  N,  Y, 

MACKENZIE,  John  Joseph,  Canadian 
pathologist  and  bacteriologist :  b.  Saint  Thomas. 
province  of  Quebec,  1865,  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Toronto,  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
He  was  a  Fellow  in  biology  at  Toronto  and 
later  was  bacteriologist  to  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health,  Since  1900  he  has 
been  pnofossor  of  pathology  and  bacteriok>gy  at 
the  University  of  'Toronto.  He  has  contributed 
lo  various  scientific  magazines.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  member 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
Society  of  American  Bacteriologists  and  of  the 
American  Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bac- 
teriologists. He  is  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  During  the  European  War  he  was 
attached  to  No,  4  Canadian  General  Hospital 
Author  of  'Recent  Theories  in  Regard  to  the 
Causes  of  Immunity  to  Infectious  Disease' 
(1907), 

MACKENZIE,  John  Stuart,  British  edu- 
cator: b,  near  Glasgow,  21  Feb.  1860,  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge  universi- 
lies  and  later  studied  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. He  was  a  Fellow  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1882-^,  at  die  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1884-89  and  al  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 1890-96.  He  was  professor  of  logic 
end  philosophy  at  the  University  College  of 
South  Wal»  and  Monmouthshire  in  1895-1915, 
then  becoming  professor  emeritus.  He  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  Institut  International  dc 
Socialogie  in  1911  and  president  of  the  Moral 
Education  League  in  19(B-16.  Besides  magaiine 
articles  and  contributions  to  die  'Encyclopedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics'  he  is  author  of  'An 
Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy'  (1890;  2il 
ed.,  1895);  'A  Manual  of  Ethics'  (1893;  8th 
ed.,  1915);  'Outlines  of  Metaphysics'  (1902; 
2d  ed.,  1906)  ;  'Lectures  on  Humanism*  (1907) ; 
'Elements  of  Constructive  Philosophy'  (1917). 
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MACKENZIE,  Sn  Hor^,  EiiRlish  lar- 
jTigoiogisi;  b.  LntoDStone,  Essex,  7  July  1837; 
d-  London,  3  Fw,  1S92.  He  was  educaUd  at 
the  London  Hospital,  Paris  and  Vienna.  In 
1859  he  met  Czermak  in  Budapest  and  learning 
from  him  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  he  intro- 
duced its  use  into  London.  Later  he  became 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital  and  lecturer 
on  diseases  of  the  throat.  In  1863  he  founded 
the  Throat  Hospital  in  London.  In  1887-58  he 
was  associated  with  specialists  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  (he  treatment  of  the  larynx  disease 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  subsequently  Emperor 
Frederick  of  Germany,  and  for  these  services 
was  kniehted  by  Queen  Victoria  and  received 
the  Grand  Cross  and  Star  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Order  of  Germany.  He  was  the  author  of  'The 
Use  of  the  Laryngoscope'  (1866)  ;  'Diseases  of 
the  Throat  and  Nose*  {18H1),  etc. 

MACKENZIE,  Ranald  Slidell,  American 


ioldier :  b.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y,.  27  July 
1840 :  d.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.,  19  Jan.  1889.    He 
(    of    Alexander_ S.    Mackenzie    (qv.). 


Gradnatcd  from  West  Point  in  1862,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  engineer  corps,  was  wounded 
al  Manassas  and  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for 
services  in  that  action.  He  was  engineer  of 
Sumner's  division  at  Fredericksburg  (13  Dec. 
1862),  and  received  the  successive  brevets  of 
captain  and  major  for  his  conduct  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Promoted  captain  of 
engineers  6  Nov.  1863,  he  took  part  in  the  Rich- 
mond campaign  as  commander  of  the  2d  Con- 
necticut Artillery.  On  18  June  1864  was  bre- 
vetted lieu  tenant- colon  el  tor  services  in  the 
Petersburg  siege  and  commanded  the  2d  Con- 
necticut Heavy  Arldllery  in  the  Shenandoah 
campaign.  He  was  jiresent  at  Lee's  surrender  at 
Appomattox  (9  April  1865),  and  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  15  Jan  1866.  In 
1882  he  was  made  brigadier- gen  era!  and  in 
1884  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

HcKENZIE,  Robert  Tail,  American  sculp- 
tor, educator  and  physician :  b.  Almonte,  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  1867.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  McGill  University  in  1889  and  took 
his  M.D.  there  in  1892.  He  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine:  was  connected  with  the 
medical  facultj;  of  MoGill  in  1895-1904.  and  in 
1904  was  appointed  professor  and  director  of 
the  department  of  physical  education  al  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  ^pointed 
temporary  major  in  the  R.  A.  M,  C.  in  1913, 
and  in  1916  was  inspector  of  physical  training 
of  Kitchener's  armies,  and  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  Heaton  Park  Command  Depot.  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  al 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1912-15  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association. 
His  fame  as  a  scnlptor  has  been  achieved  with- 
out artistic  training,  his  guide  bein^  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  o?  anatomy  and  his_  unusual 
ability  in  interpretation.  He  has  exhibited  al 
the  bodcty  of  American  Artists,  New  York; 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  and  the  Paris 
Salon.  Among  his  works  as  a  sculptor  are 
'The  Sprinter'  {Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge) :  'The  Athlete'  (Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford)  ;  the  statuettes,  'The  Competitor'  and 
the  'Juggler'  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York)  ;  'The  Youth  Benjamin  Franklin'  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania).  Author  of  'The 
Bamjum  Barbell  Drill,'  and  'Exercise  in  Edu- 
cation and  Medicine.' 


UACKBNZIE,  WUIiun.  Canadian  finan- 
cier l  b.  Kirksfield.  Ontario,  30  Oct.  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  the  local  stJiools  and  became  a 

eubMcscbool  teacher.  Giving  up  this  occupation 
e  contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  portion 
of  the  Victoria  Railway  —  now  the  Midland 
division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  —  and 
later  executed  contracts  for  the  Clobocotik,  the 
Credit  Valley,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Fort 
McLeod  and  Edmonton,  the  Regina,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Dauphin  railways  and  other  roads. 
He  controls  and  is  president  of  the  'Toronto 
Street  Railway,  is  also  interested  in  the  Mont- 
real and  Winnipeg  street  railways,  and  with 
others  controls  the  Birmingham  Street  Railway 
and  other  European  Unes.  His  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  (q.v.),  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent   He  was  knighted  in  1911. 

MACKENZIE,  William  Doogtat,  Amer- 
ican Coiwregational  clergyman;  b.  Fauresmith, 
Oraiwe  River  Colony,  South  Africa,  16  July 
1859.  He  graduated  from  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sily  in  1S81,  studied  divinity  in  Edinburgh  and 
Gottingen.  was  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1895-1903,  and 
since  1903  has  been  president  of  Hartford  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  published  'The  Revela- 
tion of  the  Christ'  (1®6):  'Christianity  and 
the  Progress  of  Man'  (1897);  'South  Africa: 
its  History.  Heroes  and  Wars*  (1900);  'John 
Mackenzie.  South  African  Missionary  and 
Statesman'  (1902);  'The  Final  Faith'  (l9lO) ; 
'Galatians  and  Romans'  (in  'Westminster  New 
TesUment,'   1912). 

UACKENZIE.  William  Lyon,  Canadian 
journalist  and  political  reformer ;  b.  Dnndec. 
Scotland,  12  March  1795;  d.  Toronto,  Ontario, 
28  Aug.  1861-  In  1820  he  came  to  Canada  and 
conducted  a  drug  and  book  store  at  Little  York 
(nowTorosto),  and  later  at  Queenstown,  where 
in  1824-26  he  published  the  Colotiial  Advocatt. 
He  transferred  the  Advocate  oiEce  to  Toronto 
in  1826,  and  there  continued  the  paper  until 
1833,  attacking  the  office-holding  class  and  de- 
manding governmental  reforms.  In  1828  he 
entered  the  provincial  Parliament;  and  having 
been  expelled  for  alleged  libel  against  that  as- 
sembly, was  five  times  re-elected  and  as  often 
le-expellcd,  until  the  government  refused  to 
issue  another  writ  of  election.  In  1832  he  went 
to  England,  and  having  presented  to  the  home 
government  a  petition  of  grievances  from  the 
Canadian  reformers,  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  dismissal  of  the  attorney- general  and  the 
solicitor- general  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  veto 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  bank  bill.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  first  mayor  of  Toronto,  in  1836  be- 
gan the  publication  of  The  Constitution,  and, 
[n  1S37  [published  in  that  journal  a  bold  mani- 
festo which  was  practically  a  declararion  of  in- 
dependence of  the  provincial  government.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  armed 
rebellion.  An  encounter  took  place  between 
his  followers  and  the  government  forces  at 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  in  the  vicinity  of  To- 
ronto (7  Dec.  1837),  and  the  insurgents  fled 
*o  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara,  where  they  were 

C'ned  by  about  500  Americans,  The  island  was 
mbarded  by  Canadian  troops,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  and  the  strong  opposition  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  of  the  United  Stales  army,  the  in- 
surgents broke  camp  and  Madcenzie  was  im- 
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prisoned  far  a  yev  in  Rochetlcr  jail.  Later  he 
was  a  journalisl  in  the  United  States,  in  1849 
took  advantage  of  amnesty  to  return  to  Canada, 
was  there  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1850- 
58,  and  at  Toronto  published  the  weekly 
Mackenzie's  Messenger  from  18S8  until  shortly 
before  his  death.  The  reforms  for  which  he 
9o  persistently  contended  were  in  the  main 
achieved  in  his  lifetime.  He  wrote  'Sketches 
Of  Canada  and  the  United  States'  (1833).    Con- 


Dent,  'Story  of  the  Upper  Canada  Rebellion* 
(1885)  ;  Read,  'The  Canadian  Rebellion  of 
1837)'    (1896). 

MACKENZIE,  Canada,  a  district  in  the 
Northwest  Territories,  bounded  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  Keewalin,  south  by  Atha- 
basca, and  separated  on  the  west  from  Yukon 
by  the  northernmost  spur  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  district  created  in  189S  and  admin- 
istered by  the  government  of  die  Northwest 
Territories,  is  the  largest  in  Canada,  having 
an  estimated  area  of  563,200  square  miles,  of 
which  82,000  square  miles  are  water.  The  sur- 
face generally  is  diversified ;  in  the  northwest 
it  is  a  sterile  waste;  along  (he  river  valleys  and 
on  the  western  mountain  slopes  it  is  well  for- 
ested with  (ir,  pine,  spruce  and  other  northern 
trees,  while  coal  and  other  minerais,  although 
uneMloited,  are  found.  The  principal  lakes 
'are  Great  Slave,  Great  Bear,  Pelly  and  Clinton 
Colden.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mackenzie, 
the  Coppermine  and  the  Great  Fish  or  Back 
River.  The  soil  is  comparatively  unproductive, 
the  clinutte  being  arctic  and  inhosi»table  except 
for  the  few  summer  months.  The  population, 
about  5,4(X},  inhabit  the  trading  settlements  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  alonjr  the  Mac- 
Icende  and  its  tributaries.  The  pelts  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  the  region  are  practically 
Hie  only  developed  item  of  commerce. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER,  Canada,  a  large 
river  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  flows 
£rom  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  afleii  a  north- 
westerly course  of  about  1,000  miles  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean  by  numerous  mouths  at  the 
island-studded  Mackenzie  Bay.  Its  ultimate 
source  is  in  Thutage  Lake,  the  headwaters  of 
the  Finlay  in  northern  British  Columbia;  its 
total  length  from  Thutage  Lake  to  the  sea  is 
2,525  miles.  Its  tributary  head-streams  are  the 
Great  Peace  River,  which  rises  in  British  Col- 
umbia beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
Athabasca  or  Elk  River,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Rockies;  these  two  rivers  flowing  into 
Lake  Athabasca  are  discharged  by  the  Great 
Slave  River  into  Great  Slave  Lake  whence 
issues  the  Mackenzie.  The  principal  affluent  of 
the  Mackenzie  is  the  Laird  or  Mountain  River. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  obstruction  in  the 
rapids  near  Fort  Good  Hope,  in  lal.  66°  N,, 
the  Mackenzie  and  its  tributaries  are  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  over  1,800  miles,  and  from 
June  to  October  steamboats  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  ply  from  Great  Slave  Lake  al- 
most to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Forts  Providence, 
Norman  and  Good  Hope  are  trading  stations 
along  its  banks,  while  Forls  McPherson,  Frank- 
lin, Enterprise,  Reliance,  Resolution,  Chippe- 
wyan.  Nelson  and  Graham  are  along  its  tribu- 
■taries.    The  valley  is  well-wooded  with  spruce. 


pine,  poplar  and  Mrch,  white  coaL  salt  and 
other  minerals  abound  in  the  region.  The  river 
is  named  after  Alexander  Uackcnaie  (q.v.), 
who  first  explored  it  in  1789. 

MACKEREL,  mik'e-rSl.  The  common 
mackerel  (Scomber  scombras)  is  the  best-known 
and  most  important  member  of  the  family 
Scombrids  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
food-fishes,  ranking  in  this  respect  behind  the 
cod  and  herrings  only.  The  mackerel  is  ft 
compactly  built  fish  of  smooth  and  regular 
outline,  the  fusiform  figure  tapering  accurately 
to  the  pointed  snout,  so  that  it  cleaves  the  water 
easily.  The  large,  deeply-forked  tail  is  sup- 
ported on  a  slender  peduncle,  provided  with 
two  small  keels  on  each  side,  and  preceded  by 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  series  of  finlcis  of  five 
each.  A  soft  dorsal  and  a  counterpart  anal  f\n 
are  placed  exactly  opposite  each  other  and  be- 
hind the  level  of  the  vent,  and  the  anterior 
darsal  fin  is  supported  by  usually  11  delicate 
spines.  Very  numerous  and  small  scales  cover 
the  body  nearly  uniformly,  but  arc  absent  from 
the  head.  The  large  mouth  is  nrovided  with 
numerous  small  sharp  teeth.  The  (jiJl-rakers 
are  long  and  the  air-bladder  is  wanting.  The 
color  of  the  back  is  deep  blue,  marked  by  about 
35  nearly  vertical  wavy  black  lines;  below,  the 
fish  is  silvery  white.  A  recent  close  study  of 
the  species  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic 
establishes  the  existence  there  of  local  races, 
as  in  the  herring,  but  il  appears  that  the  Amer- 
ican representatives,  while  constituting  a  race 
distinct  from  the  European,  are  more  homo- 
geneous. 

The  mackerel  is  an  abundant  fish  on  both 
sides  of  the  north  Atlantic,  on  the  American 
side  ranging  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  and  on  the  European  from  north- 
em  Norway  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  through- 
out the  Mediterranean.  While  a  true  pelagic 
fish  of  wandering  and  migratory  habits  and, 
like  most  such,  capricious  in  its  movements,  the 
great  body  of  mackerel  approaches  the  Ameri- 
can coast  and  moves  along  it  northward  as  the 
temperature  of  the  water  rises  to  about  45°  F, 
On  the  approach  of  winter  they  retire  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  land,  tut  a  few  re- 
main throughout  the  year  near  the  coast. 
Mackerel  swim  in  great  schools  at  or  near  the 
surface;  one  such  covering  an  area  of  10 
square  miles,  and  another  estimated  as  contain- 
ing 1,000,000  barrels,  have  been  observed.  The 
local  movements  of  the  schools  are  largely  regu- 
lated by  the  food-supply,  which  consists  of 
small  pelagic  fishes,  various  kinds  of  small 
crustaceans,  etc.,  which  are  pursued  with  great 
eagerness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bluefish  and 
other  carnivorous  fishes,  porpoises,  squids 
and  fish-eating  birds,  are  relentless  enemies. 
Spawning  lakes  place  in  the  open  sea,  not  Ear 
from  the  coast  from  Vineyard  Sound  to  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  durinc  the  months 
of  May,  June  and  early  July.  The  eg^  are 
about  one  millimeter  in  diameter,  contain  an 
oil-drop  and  float  at  the  surface,  where  the 
young  fish  develop  and  live.  They  grow  rapidly 
and  are  about  five  inches  long  by  the  end  of 
the  first  half  year,  when  they  arc  known  as 
"spikes^ ;  "blinkers"  are  about  one  year  old 
and  six  or  seven  inches  long;  "tinkers"  are 
seven  to  nine  inches  lonft  and  are  supposed  to 
be  two  years  old.    At  the  age  of  three  or  four 
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years   the   mackerel    is   malure   and    from    12 

to  18  inches  loug.  The  very  larResl  specimens 
weigh  about  fotir  pounds  and  have  a  lengtl\  of 
22  CO  23  inches. 

The -mackerel  fishery  is  of  the  Rreaieai  im- 
portance in  the  New  England  States  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  Norway,  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain.  In  Europe  ihe  fishery  is  proseculed 
almost  exclusively  by  means  of  small  boats  and 
hand  lines,  but  in  America  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  staunch  sea-going  schooners,  most  of  which 
hail  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  which  are 
equipped  with  purse  seines,  by  means  of  which 
entire  schools  are  surrounded  and  captured. 
The  iishinK  begins  off  Cape  Hatteras  in  March 
or  April  and  the  schools  are  followed  north- 
ward as  they  appear  successively  on  the  New 
jersev,  New  England  and  Canadian  coasts.  In 
addition  to  the  operations  of  this  mackerel 
fleet,  local  fisheries  arc  carried  on  along  much 
of  the  coast,  with  pound-nets,  gill-nets  and 
hand-lines.  The  sprinc  and  local  catches  are 
generally  sold  fresh,  the  summer  catch  being 
split  and  salted.  The  product  of  the  fishery  has 
been  peculiarly  subject  to  fluctuations,  due  in 
large  part  to  alternating  periods  of  abundance 
and  scarcity  of  the  fish.  Colonial  writers  refer 
to  its  great  plenty,  and  statistics  of  the  catch 
inspected  in  Massachusetts  show  a  somewhat 
regular  recurrence  of  such  periods  at  intervals 
of  about  20  years.  From  350.000  barrels  in  1880 
and  395.000  in  1881,  the  catch  steadily  dedined 
to  75,000  in  1SS6,  and  18,000  in  1991,  since  which 
time  it  has  greatly  fluctuated. 

For  1914-15  the  number  of  fry  distributed 
was  4347,000.  and  in  the  succeeding  year  1,946,- 
000.  In  1915  Ihe  returns  for  salted  mackerel 
were  19,691  barrels,  exceeding  the  previous 
year  by  4,170  barrels,  while  the  total  catch  of 
fresh  mackerel  was  71,564  barrels  against  66,582 
in  the  previous  year.  The  returns  for  New 
Englano  up  10  30  Jun«  1916  ^ow  an  increase 
of  63  per  cent  in  quantity  and  73  per  cent  or 
$259,354  in  value.  In  the  spring  of  1916  mack- 
erel reached  the  unheard-of  pnce  of  40  cents 
apiece  for  the  larger  fish.  The  Canadian  prov- 
inces in  1914-15  give  143,712  hundredweights,  as 
agaii]st  215,442  hundredweights  in  the  previous 
year,— a  decline  in  values  of  $453,473;  the 
quantity  in  1915-16  was  180,990  hundredweights, 
representing  an  increased  value  $180,990  over 
1914-15.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  American 
mackerel  fishery  will  be  found  in  Brown- 
Goode's  'Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Mack- 
erel Fishery'  (Report  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  1884)  ;  for  some  recent  views  see  ■ 
Moore,  'Report  National  Fishery  Congress' 
(Washington  1898)  ;  and  ^or  methods  of  pres- 
ervation, Stevenson,  'The  Preservation  of 
Fishery  Products  for  Food'  (Bulletin  of  United 
Slates  Fish  Coi      '    '        '      ' 


MACKEREL  SHARK,  or  FORBB^- 
OLE,  a  shark  of  the  family  Lamnidce,  allied 
\o  the  man-eater  (q.v,),  and  like  it  sometimes 
called  blue  shark,  on  account  of  its  color,  which 
is  frequently  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  Ocean;  h  is  the  Lamna  cornubica 
of  ichthyologists.  The  ordinary  length  is  about 
10  feel,  and  they  become  very  abundant  in 
summer,  when  the  mackerel  are  running,  along 
the  New  England  coast,  and  also  about  Great 
Britain,  where  they  are  called  porbeagles.  They 
arc    a    nuisance    to    fishermen    by    destroying 


iheir  Dels,  through  which  several  will  often 
tear  their  way  (for  they  roam  about  in  bands) 
in  pursuit  of  captured  fish.  Formcdy  consider- 
able quantities  of  oil  were  saved  from  their 
livers,  but  at  present  the  value  of  this  com- 
modity does  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  taking 

MACKEY,  Albert  Gallatiii,  American 
writer  on  Freemasonry:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C, 
12  March  1807;  d  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  20 
Juite  I88I.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Metfical 
College  of  South  Carolina  in  1832  and  was 
demcHistratpr  of  anatomy  there  in  1838,  btA 
after  1844  devoted  himself  to  studies  of  Free- 
masonry and  became  a  standard  authority  on 
the  subject.  Among  his  works  are  'A  Lexicon 
of  FreemaBonry>  (1845)  ;  'The  Mystic  Tie> 
(1849):  'Book  of  the  Chapter'  (1858);  <A 
Manual  of  the  Lodge'  (1862) ;  'A  Textbook  of 
Masonic  Jurisprudence'  (1869);  '  Enc^cloptedtB 
of   Freemasonry'    (IS74). 

McKIBBEN,  Chamben,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  2  Nov.  1841.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  volunteer  service  22 
Sept.  1862,  was  brevctted  captain  for  gallant 
services  in  the  battle  of  North  Anna  River 
(Va.)  and  in  the  operations  on  the  Weldon 
Railway,  and  on  1  May  1896  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  21st  United  States 
Infantn*.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  widi 
Spain  he  went  to  Cuba  with  Shafter's  armv, 
fought  at  Santiago  (1  July  1898),  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  ap- 

Sinied  military  governor  of  Santiago.  On  12 
ay  1899  he  was  mustered  out  of  (he  volunteer 
service.  Retiring  in  the  same  year,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  and 
two  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  an  infantry  regiment.  In  1902  he  retired 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

MACKIE,  Pioline  Bradford.  See  Hop- 
Kins,  Faulime  BsADtotD  Mackie. 

McKIM,  Chirlcs  FoUeti,  American  archi- 
tect: b.  Chester  County,  Pa..  24  Aug.  1847; 
d.  14  Sept  1909.  He  studied  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  1866,  at  the  Beaux-Arts  of 
Paris  in  1867-70.  and  shortly  afterward  entered 
into  partnership  with  Sanford  White  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Meade.  This  firm  achieved  some  of 
the  finest  triumphs  of  recent  American  archi- 
tecture. Among  notable  examples  of  itj 
work  arc  the  buildings  of  Columbia  University, 
and  the  Public  Library  of  Boston.  In  1903 
McKim  received  ttie  royal  gold  medal  from  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  architecture.  He  was 
the  second  American  to  obtain  this  honor.  R.  M. 
Hunt  (q.v.)  having  been  the  first.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  he  made  an  able 
speech  reviewing  the  progress  of  his  profession 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 


„  -  .-.1  Col- 

lege (Carlisle,  Pa.)  in  1828,  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  theology 
at  Princeton  (1831)'  and  Andover  (1832),  and 
in  1835  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in 
Womelsdorf,  Pa.  An  original  member  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  became  its 
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lecturiiifc  agent  in  October  1836,  and  spoke 
ihroughoul  Pennsylvania,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal danger,  tn  1840  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
fhia,  where  lie  was  publishing  agent  of  the 
'ennsylvania  Ant i- Slavery  Society  and  later 
correspondin);  secretary  until  1862.  In  Novem- 
ber 1862  he  called  a  public  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia to  provide  for  10,000  slaves  suddenly 
liberated  by  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
As  a  result,  the  Philadelphia  Port  Royal  Re- 
lief Committee  was  formed.  This  committee 
was  expanded  in  November  1863  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Freedman's  Relief  Assodation,  of 
which  McKim  became  the  correspondiiiK  secre- 
tary. In  that  capacity  he  was  active  in  the 
establishment  of  negro  schools  in  the  South. 
In  1865-69  he  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  American  Freedman's  Commission,  which 
on  his  motion  was  disbanded  in  July  IStS. 
In  1865  he  assisted  in  founding  and  became  a 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  .(eekly  Nalio*. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  advocate  of 
the  enlistment  of  negro  troops,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  as- 
sisted in  the  recriuting  of  11  colored  regiments. 
MACKINAC  (mak'I-nik  or  mik'i-na) 
ISLAND,  Midi.,  in  Mackinac  County,  at  the 
entrance  to  Straits  of  Mackinac,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Lake  Huron,  about  255  miles 
north  by  west  of  Detroit.  The  island  is  about 
three  miles  long  and  two  wide.  It  is  rocky, 
and  covered  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  island  has  been  prominent  since  the  early 
missionaries  and  explorers  mentioned  il  in  con- 
i  with  its  command  of  the  channel  en- 
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oldest  fortifications  in  the  United  States.  The 
city  of  Mackinac  on  the  southeast  shore  was 
chanered  in  1900.    Pop.  of  the  city  720. 

HACKINDBR,  m^-kfn'dir,  HaUord  John, 
Enj^ish  author  and  edticator:  b.  Gainsborough, 
IS  Feb.  1861.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Churrfl,  Oxford;  in  1883  was  president  of  the 
Oxford  Union;  Burdelt-Coutts  University 
scholar  1884;  barrister.  Inner  Temple  1886; 
reader  in  geography,  Oxford  University  1887- 
190S;  and  from  1903-J»  director  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Mount  Kenya  Expedition 
1899:  and  has  been  member  (Unionist)  for  the 
Camfachie  division  of  Glasgow  since  1910.  He 
has  written  'Britain  and  the  British  Seas' 
(1902);  'The  Rhine>  (1908);  'Elementary 
Studies  iri  Geography*  (12l4i  ed„  1914)  ;  <Eight 
Lectures  on  India>   (1910),  etc- 

McKINLEY,  ma-kin'li,  WiUiun.  Amer- 
ican statesman,  25th  President  of  lhe  United 
States:    b.    Ni'les,    Trumbull    County,   Ohio,   29 

ein.  1843;  d.  Buffalo,  N.  ¥..  14  Sept.  1901, 
e  was  educated  at  Union  Seminary,  Poland, 
Mahoning  County.  Ohio,  and  A Dcfthany  College, 
Meadville.  Pa.  (1860-61).  Forced  by  illness  to 
discontinue  his  college  course,  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Poland  post- 
office  and  on  II  June  1861  enlisted  for  the  Civil 
War  as  a  private  in  Company  E  of  the  23d 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  first  battle  was 
that  of  Camitex  Ferry  (10  Sept.  1861),  and 
on  15  April  1862,  while  in  camp  at  Fayette- 
ville,  western  Virginia,  he  was  promoted  com- 
missary sergeant.  For  conspicuous  service  at 
Antietam  ( 17  Sept.  1662)  he  was  made  second 


lieutenant  of  Company  D.  His  subsequent  ap- 
pointments were,  first  lieutenant,  Company  E  (7 
Feb.  1863) ;  captain  Company  G  (25  July  1864)  ; 
and  brevet  major  (14  March  186B).  When  mus- 
tered out  on  26  July  I86S  he  was  acting  assist- 
ant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
S.  C.  Carroll,  commanding  the  veteran  reserve 
corps  stationed  at  Washington.  Among  other 
actions  in  which  he  participated  were  those  of 
South  Mountain  (14  Sept.  1862),  Lexington  (10 
June  1864),  Kemstown  (24  July  1864),  Opc- 
quan  Creek  (Winchester,  19  Sept.  1864),  Fish- 
er's Hilt  {22  Sept.  1864)  and  Cedar  Creek  (19 
Oct.  1864).  During  his  subsequent  political 
career  he  was  generally  known,  especially  in 
Ohio,  as  Major  McKinley.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  (1665-66),  continued  it  at  the  Al- 
bany (N.  Y.)  Law  School  (1866-67),  in  March 
1867  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Warren,  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  and  at  once  entered  practice 
at  Canton.  In  1870-71  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Stark  County,  and  during  the  cam- 
paign between  R.  B.  Hayes  and  William  Allen 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  spoke  effec- 
tively against  the  "greenback*  craie.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  Republican  representative 
from  the  17th  Ohio  district  in  1877,  and  served 
continually  in  the  45th.  46th  and  47th  Con- 
gresses (1877-83).  !t  was  asserted  Iw  the  Re- 
publicans that  he  was  elected  in  1882  to  the 
48th  Congress  by  a  majority  of  eight  ballots; 
hut,  althou)^  he  had  received  the  certificate  of 
election,  his  seal  was  successfully  contested  by 
J.  H.  Wallace,  who  was  not,  however,  seated 
until  June  1884.  He  represented  the  20th  dis- 
trict in  the  49l1i  Congress  (1885-87),  and  the 
18th  in  the  50th  and  SIst  Congresses;  but  in 
1890  was  defeated  in  the  16th  for  the  52d  Con- 
gress by  300  ballots  by  J.  G.  Warwick,  Demo- 
crat, lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  a  short 
time  previously.  His  defeat  was  attributed  to 
the  gerrymandering  of  the  district  by  a  Demo- 
cratic legislature.  His  service  in  Congress  was 
notable.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  (Committee,  and  in  December 
1880  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
succeed  James  A.  Garfield;  and  in  1881  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Garfield  memorial  exercises  in  the  House.  In 
1889-90  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
speaker  of  the  51st  Congress,  but  was  defeated 
by  T.  B.  Reed  on  the  third  ballot  in  the  Repub- 
lican caucus.  He  was  known  among  the  fore- 
most orators  of  the  House;  and  his  speeches 
on  arbitration  as  a  solution  of  labor  troubles 
(2  April  1886)  and  in  support  of  the  civil 
service  laws  (24  April  1890)  were  most  favor- 
ably received.  But  his  principal  efforts  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  tariff,  which,  from 
his  first  appearance  in  the  House,  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  study.  On  6  April  1882  he^ioke 
in  advocacy  of  protection;  on  30  April  1884  in 
opposition  to  the  Morrison  tariff  bill,  making 
what  was  esteemed  the  ablest  argument  against 
that  measure ;  and  on  7  May  1890  in  support  of 
the  general  tariff  hill,  now  known  by  his  name, 
which,  as  chairman  of  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  had  introduced  before  the  House 
on  16  April.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  21  May,  by  the  Senate  on  11  September,  and 
on  6  October  became  a  law.  His  bill  obtained 
for     him     an     international     reputation,     and 
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mluatly  the  Presidency.    In  1884  he  was  dde- 


ported  Blaine's  canttidacy,  and  where,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  he  helped 
to  determine  the  platform  of  his  party,  which 
he  read  before  the  convention.  In  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1888,  he 
was  agiiin  a  delegate  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  H;  supported  the  candi- 
dacy of  John  Sherman,  allhoiiRh,  when  it  was 
finally  learned  that  Blaine  would  decline  the 
nomination,  he  was  himself  the  choice  of  many 
delegates  and  was'strongly  urged  to  permit  the 
use  of  his  name.  At  the  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion of  1^2  he  was  once  more  a  delegate  and 
was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  supported  the  renomination  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  though  refusing  the  uae  of 
his  own  name,  received  Oxe  ballots  of  182  dele- 
gates. He  then  left  the  chair  and  moved  to 
make  Harrison's  nomination  unanimous,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  In  the  ensuing  campaign 
he  took  a  very  active  part,  traveling,  it  was 
estimated,  more  than  16,000  miles  and  speaking 
to  more  than  2,000,000  voters.  In  1892-96  he 
was  governor  of  Ohio,  having  been  elected  in 
1891  by  21,500  plurality,  and  in  1893  by  the 
unusual  plurality  of  80,995.  Labor  riots  oc- 
curred durinR  his  ad tninist ration,  necessitating 
the  placing  of  3,000  militia  troops  in  active  serv- 
ice, but  the  difficulties  were  successfully  ad- 
justed. McKinley  also  personally  directed  the 
relief  work  for  the  sKirving  miners  of  the 
Hocking^  Valley  diatricL  He  was  nonin&ted 
for  (he  Fre^dency  by  the  Republican  National 
Convention  which  met  at  Saint  Louis  16  Tune 
1896,  and  was  dected  by  a  plurality  of  601354 
over  W.  J.  Bryan,  receiving  a  popular  vote  of 
7,104,779,  and  in  the  electoral  college  a  vote  of 
271  to  176  for  Bryan.  Throughout  the  cam- 
paign he  remained  in  Canton,  where  be  made 
over  300  speeches  to  more  than  750.000  visitors. 
Under  his  administration  decided  increase  in 
business  prosperity  followed  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  tariit  measure.  The  most  important 
event  of  his  term  was  the  Spanish- American 
War  (q.v,),  which  he  had  believed  mi^t  be 
prevented  and  had  done  all  in  bis  power  to 
avert.  When  hostilities  broke  out  on  the  part 
of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  President  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  situation  and  report  on  the  most  suitable 
mode  of  government  for  the  new  territory.  On 
7  July  1898  he  approved  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  in  1898  he  also  selected  a  delegation 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  The  Hague 
peace  conference  which  convened  in  May  1899. 
The  original  Philippine  commi-sion  having 
rendered  a  report  (31  Jan.  1900),  the  President 
appointed  a  new  commission,  known  from  its 
head.  Judge  W.  H.  Taft.  as  the  Taft  commis- 
sion, under  whose  direction  civil  government 
was  instituted  in  the  islands  on  1  Sept.  1900. 
(See  Phtlippines,  ffislory).  In  1900  the  Presi- 
dent stood  conspicuouslv  for  justice  In  the  set- 
tlement of  the  difficnities  in  China  which  marked 
that  summer.  He  was  renominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  25  June 
1900,  receiving  the  entire  vote  of  the  930  dele- 
gates. He  was  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of 
7,206,677  to  6,374,397  for  W.  J.  Bryan,  receiving 


(ill  then,  the  largest  popular  majority  ever 
given  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  ob- 
tained 292  electoral  votes  and  carried  28  States. 
On  5  Sept.  1901  he  delivered  at  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition,  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  an  important 
address,  summarizing  at  once  the  problems  then 
before  the  nation  and  his  policy  for  their  solu- 
tion. On  6  September,  while  holding  a  recep- 
Uon  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Exposition,  he 
was  twice  shot  by  Leon  CzolgosK  (q.v.),  an 
anarchist.  He  died  on  14  September;  and  19 
September  was  appointed  by  his  successor. 
President  Roosevelt,  a  day  of  mourning  and 
prayer  throughout  the  Uintcd  States,  Unpre- 
cedented honors  were  paid  to  McKinley's 
memory  in  foreign  capitals,  notably  in  London, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  A 
statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  unveiled  in  1906,  ConsuU  Smith 
(editor),  'Speeches  and  Addresses  of  William 
McKinley'  (1893);  Porter.  'The  Life  of  Major 
McKinley'  (1896),  and  'Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses of  William  McKinley  from  1897  to 
1901'  (1900).    See  also  United  States, //ii(ory. 

HcKINLBY,  Mount,  United  States,  a 
peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  highest  in 
North  America,  south  of  the  central  part  of 
Alaska,  about  155  miles  north  of  Cook  Inlet, 
The  Indian  name  tor  this  peak  is  Traleyka  and 
the  Russian  name,  Bolshaya,  The  fart  that 
this  is  the  highest  land  on  the  continent  was  not 
known  till  18)6  when  Mr.  Dickey  explored  the 
Sushilna  River  and  the  land  near  its  source. 
He  estimated  the  height  of  the  peak  at  20,000 
feet,  and  named  it  McKinley,  in  honor  of 
William  McKinley  (q,v.).  In  1903  it  was  visited 
by  members  of  the  United  Slates  Geological 
Survey.  The  mountain  is  a  great  dome-shaped 
mass,  over  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Consult 
Balch,  E.  S.,  'Mount  McKinley  and  Mountain 
Climbers'  Proofs>  (Philadelphia  1914)  ;  Browne, 
A.,  'The  Conquest  of  Mount  McKinley>  (New 
York  1914). 

McKINLEY  ACT,  a  name  popularly  given 
to  a  tariff  bill  reported  to  Congress,  21  May 
1890,  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  William 
McKinley  was  chairman.  It  became  a  law  in 
October  1890  and  was  repealed  in  1894.  It  in- 
creased the  duties  on  wool,  woolen  manufac- 
tin-plate,  barley  and  some  other  agri- 

•^he  r     . 

ant  part  of  the  bill,  providing  for  the 
of  duty  on  certain  products  from  those  coun- 
tries which  should  remove  duties  on  American 
imported  products.     See  TAJurr. 

McKINNBY,  Mrs.  Glen  Ford.  See  Web- 
ster, Jean. 

McKlNNEY,  ma-kinf,  Tex.,  cityj  county- 
scat  of  Collin  County,  on  the  Missoun,  Kansas 
and  Texas  and  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
railroads,  about  30  miles  north  by  east  of  Dallas. 
It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
served  by  the  Texas  Traction  Company,  in 
which  cotton  is  cizltivated  quite  extensively. 
The  chief  industrial  estabhshmenis  are  cotton- 
seed-oil mills,  cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses, 
wagon  and  carriage  shops  and  flour  mills.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  McKinney  Collepate  Insti- 
tute, has  five  schools  &nd  a  courthouse,  a  fine 
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buUdiiig,  cost  $100,00a  The  waierworka  are 
owned  and  operated  liy  the  city.  The  commis- 
sion form  of  govcrnoicnt  bas  been  adopted. 
Pop.  10,000. 

MACKINTOSH,  mak'm-tosh,  Sir  Jamea, 
Scottish  historian  and  philosophical  writer;  b. 
Aldourie,  Inverness-shire,  24  Oct.  1765;  d.  Lon- 
don, 30  May  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen and  Ediitbureh ;  studied  medicine  and  toot 
the  M.D.  degree  in  1787;  published  his  <Vin- 
diciie  Gallica:'  in  answer  to  Burke's  "Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution' ;  quitted  the  medical 
profession  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1795.  By  reason  of  his  brilliant  lectures  on  the 
'Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,'  and  his  de- 
fense of  Peltier,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  acquired  fame 
at  the  bar,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  recorder 
of  Bombay  and  received  the  horoi  of  knight- 
hood. After  an  honorable  career  in  India  he 
returned  to  England,  entered  Parhament  for 
Nairn  and  afterward  for  Kna res-4)0 rough ;  was 
professor  of  law  at  Haileybury  College  (1818- 
24),  a  member  of  Privy  Council  and  in  1830 
commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Among 
bis  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  'History  of 
England,'  a  fragment  extending  only  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  'Dissertation  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  Ethical  Philosophy'  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brilannica ;  a  'Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More' 
in  Lardner's  'Cyclopedia,'  and  nine  chapters 
of   an   unfinished   work   on   the   Revolution   of 


MACKINTOSH,  a  water-proof  c 

outer  garment,  one  of  the  products  of  modem 
rubber  manufacture.  It  derives  its  name  fro'm 
the  inventor.  Charles  Mackintosh  of  Manches- 
ter (1766-1843).    See  1ni>ia  Rubber. 

MACKLIN.  mak'lin,  Charles,  Irish  actor 
and  dramatist:  b,  Ireland,  1  May  1697;  d.  Lon- 
don, 11  July  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  named  McLaughlin  and  in  1733  ap- 
peared in  minor  pafts  at  Drury  Lane,  London. 
He  steadily  rose  in  pubbc  favor,  till  1741  he 
appeared  in  his  greatest  rote,  Shylock.  He  was 
accounted  from  this  period  among  the  best 
aoWrs  of  the  time.  His  last  performance  was  at 
Covent  Garden  in  May  1789,  at  past  the  age  of 
90.  In  1735  he  accidentally  killed  a  brother 
actor  in  a  quarrel  and  was  tried  tor  piurHpr 
and  was  frequently"  afterward  engaged 


Mode'  (1759).  and  'The  Man  of  the  World' 
(1781)  have  been  printed.  Consult  'Life'  by 
Parry  (1891). 

MACKUBIN,  mak-kab'in,  Florence, 
American  artist:  h.  Fforence,  Italy,  19  May 
1861.  She  was  of  American  parentage,  and 
studied  under  Louis  Deschamps  and  Julius 
Rolshovcn  in  Paris  and  Herternch  in  Munich, 
also  studying  miniature  painting  under  Mile. 
J.  Devina  in  Paris.  Since  completing  her  studies 
she  has  lived  chiefly  at  Baltimore,  Md,  She 
has  specialized  in  portrait  and  miniature  paint- 
ing, and  her  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  1893;  the  Tennessee  Exposi- 
tion in  1897;  at  Paris,  1900;  at  Buffalo,  1901; 
Charleston,  1902.  and  Saint  Louis,  1904.  She 
was  officially  commissioned  to  execute  various 
portraits  for  the  EJcecutive  Mansion  and  State 
House,  Maryland,  among  them  a  copy  of  Van 


Dyek's  portrait  of  Queeu  Henrietta  Maria,  antl 
portraits  of  (lovemors  Calvert_  and  Eden  of 
Maryland.  Among  other  portraits  are  those  of 
Sir  Charles  Drury  at  the  Admiralty  House, 
Chatham,  England,  and  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
Canada.  Her  miniatures  won  a  medal  at  the 
Tennessee  Exposition.  Among  them  is  one  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 

McLACHLAN,  mak-1tk'1in,  Alexander. 
Scottish  Canadian  poet:  b.  Johnstone,  Renfrew- 
shire. Scotland,  12  Aug.  1818;  d.  OrangeviUe, 
Ontario,  20  March  1896!  He  removed  to  Can- 
ada in  1841 ;  was  Canadian  immigration  agent 
to  Scotland  in  1862.  and  in  1874  delivered  in 
Scotland  a  series  of  lectures  on  Canadian  life. 
He  lectured  also  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  and  demo- 
cratic sympathies  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  conditions  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  Author  of  'Poems,  Qiiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect'  (1855) ;  'Lyrics'  (1858)  ; 
'The  Emigrant  and  Other  Poems'  (1361)  ; 
'Poems  and  Songs'  (1874). 
.AGAI 

liah  archbishop:  _. ^  .  -- -  --     .  — 

19  Sept.  1910.  He  was  edmcated  at  Ediabur^ 
and  was  graduated  in  mathematical  honors  at 
CanAridge  University,  He  served  in  the  Indian 
army  p  847-49 ) ;  was  ordained  deacon  (18S6) 
and  priest  (1857).  He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (1878)  and  archbishop  of  York  in 
1891.  He  pubUshed  'Pastoral  Letters  and 
Synodal  Charges'  (1892). 

HcLAHB,  m9k-lan',  Allan,  American  sol- 
dier and  jurist:  b.  8  Aug.  1746;  d.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  22  May  1829.  In  1774  he  settled  in  Kent 
County,  Del.,  and  lin  the  Revolution  he  took  a 

Prominent  part.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in 
'homas  Rodney's  re^ment  of  Delaware  militia, 
where  he  rendered  important  service  at  Long 
Island  and  White  Plains  and  also  in  the  New 
Jersey  campaign.  In  1777  he  was  made  captain 
and  was  in  command  of  the  American  guard 
about  Philadelphia,  taking  active  part  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  With  the  rank  of  major 
under  Gen.  Henry  Lee  he  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Stony  P<MrK  and  Paulus  Hook  and 
attained  colonel's  rank.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Delaware 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  1790-98  he  was  United 
States  marshal  of  Delaware  under  Washington's 
appointment,  and  from  1808  until  his  death  col- 
lector of  Wilmington  (Del.)  port.  He  also 
served  in  the  Delaware  legislature,  being  for  a 
time  speaker  of  the  lower  house. 


1912.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  University  ii 
1861  and  took  his  M.D.  at  the  Clollege  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia,  in  1864.  He 
was  thereafter  for  many  years  connected^  with 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  as  lecturer  on  materia  medica  in 
1366-67,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics 1868-72,  adjunct-professor  of  obstetrics, 
diseases  of  women  and  children  and  medical 
jurisprudence  in  1872-79,  professor  of  gynecol- 
ogy in  1882-85  and  of  obstetrics  in  1891-98.  He 
became  professor  emeritus  in  1898;  and  in  1891- 
1903  he  was  dean  of  the  medical  faculty.  From 
1905  until  his  death  he  wa»  president  of  Roose- 
velt Hospital. 
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HcLANE,  Lonia,  American  statesman :  b. 
Smyrna,  Kent  County,  Del..  28  May  1786;  d. 
Baltimore.  7  Oct.  1857,  He  was  the  son  of 
Allan  McLane  (q.v.),  and  entering  the  navy  at 
an  early  age,  served  as  a  midshipman  imder  the 
elder  Dccalvir,  Quitting  the  navy  in  1801  he 
stutUod  law,  was  admilicd  t«  the  bar  in  1808 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  profession.  He 
represented  Delaware  in  Congress,  1816-27, 
when  he  was  chosen  United  States  senator.  In 
1829-31  he  was  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and 
on  his  return  home  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  1833  he  declined  to  sanction  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  was  consequently  transferred  by  the 
President  to  the  State  Department.  He  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  till  June  1834, 
when  he  resigned  and  retired  from  political 
life.  In  1837  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  he  held 
till  1847.  In  June  1845  he  was  amwintcd  hy 
President  Polk  ambassador  to  London  during 
the  Oregon  negotiations,  after  the  settlement  of 
which  he  resigned.  In  1850  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
Maryland. 

McLAHE,  Robert  MlUifai^  American 
politician  and  diplomat:  b.  Wilimngton,  Del., 
a  Tune  181S;  d.  Paris,  France,  16  April  1898. 
He  studied  at  the  Colltee  Bourbon  of  Paris 
(1829-31),  was  gradual ed  from  West  Point  in 
1837,  took  active  part  in  the  Seminole  War  in 
Florida  (1837),  and  served  under  General  Scott 
in  the  Cherokee  country  (Georgia).  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  in  1843,  and  having  al- 
ready been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  began  practice  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
In  1847-51  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  30th  and  31st 
Congresses.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner, with  powers  of  minister  plenipotentiaiy, 
to  Cnina,  Japan,  Siam^  Korea  and  Cochm 
China :  and  from  this  mission  he  returned  in 
1856,  having  with  Commodore  Perry  concluded 
important  treaties.  In  1859-61  he  was  Mioister 
to  Mexico,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  1860.  In  1861  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more and  there  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  attending  the  secession  of  the  Cotton 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Maryland  legislature  (May  1861)  to  con- 
fer with  Lincoln  in  regard  to  alleged  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Bivernnient  within  the  State  of  Maryland, 
oon  the  decision  of  the  State  legislature,  based 
on  the  committee's  report,  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient for  Maryland  to  secede,  McLane  retired 
from  public  affaire  for  a  time.  In  1877-78  he 
was  State  senator;  in  1879-83  a  representative 
in  the  46th  and  47th  Congresses;  and  in  1883- 
85  governor  of  Maryland.  He  was  Mintsler  to 
France  in  1885-89  by  appointment  of  President 
Cleveland.  After  tendering  his  resignation  in 
1889.  he  soent  his  remaining  years  at  Paris. 

MACLAREN,  m»-k!5r'{n,  Ian.  See  Wat- 
Son,  John. 

HcLARBN,  William  Sdward,  American 
tdshop :  b.  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  15 
Dec  1831 :  d.  New  York,  19  Feb.  190S.  He  was 
graduated  at  JeiTerson  College,  1851,  ordained 
to  the  Pre^vterian  ministry,  1860,  and  entered 
that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1872.    Three    years    later    be    was    appointed 


bishop  of  Illinois;  after  the  Eubse<]uenl  division 
of  the  diocese  became  bidiop  of  Cbica^.  He 
founded  the  Western  Theological  Semmary  at 
Chicago  fIB83)  and  the  Watertnan  Hall  for 
Girls  at  Sycamore,  111.  Among  his  writing 
may  be  mentioned  'Catholic  Dogma  the  Anti- 
dote of  Doubt'  (1884);  'Analysis  of  Panthe- 
ism' fl88Sl:  'The  Holv  Priest'  (1889);  'The 
Essence  of  Prayer'    (1901). 

Mclaughlin,  mSk-lak'lin,  Andrew 
Cunniagbmm,  American  historical  writer:  b. 
Beardstown,  111..  14  Feb.  1861.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1S82, 
from  its  law  school  in  188S,  was  professor  of 
history  there  1891-1906  and  since  1906  at  the 
Univeraitv  of  Chicago.  (He  was  director  of  the 
bureau  of  historical  research  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution. Washington.  D.  C.,  1903^5,  and  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review, 
1901-05,  He  has  written  'Lewis  Cass'  (in 
'American  Statesman'  series  1891);  'History 
of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan'  ;  'Civil 
Government  in  Michigan'  (1892)  ;  'History  of 
the  American  Nation'  (1899);  'The  Confeder- 
ation and  the  Constitution'  (190S)  ;  (with  Van 
Tvne)  'History  of  United  States  for  Schools' 
(1911);  'The  Courts,  The  Constitution  and 
Parties>  (1912);  and  (with  Hart)  edited  'The 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Government'    (1914). 

Mclaughlin,  Mary  I>oniK,  American 
utiat :  b.  Cincinnati,  She  b^;an  to  decorate  pot- 
tery in  1877  and  made  Lotanti  porcelain  (1898), 
exhiUdng  for  the  first  time  in  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900:  'She  has  been  awarded  several 
pubkc  boncrrs  for  her  work.  Among  ber  pub- 
lished writings  are  'China  Painting' :  'Pottery 
Decoration';  'Suggestions  to  (Thina  Painters'; 
'Painting  in  Oil';  'The  Second  Madame' 

MACLAURIN,  mik-la'rin,  Colin,  Scot- 
tish mathematician  and  philosopher:  b.  Kilmo- 
dan,  ArgyleshJre,  Febnwry  1698;  d.  14  June 
1746.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Univciwty, 
aitd  in  1717  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Manischal  C^>llege,  Aberdeen,  and  two  years 
after  was  chosen  Fellow  tii  the  ^Royal  Society. 
In  1720  Se  pubUshed  'Goometrica  Organica,*  a 
work  on  curves.  In  172S  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
lectures  contributed  much  to  raise  the  character 
of  that  university  as  a  school  of  science.  A 
controversy  with  Bishop  Berkeley  led  to  the 
publication  of  Maclaurin's  great  'Treatise  c 
Fluxions'    fl"'"'      "      ■  .~      .. 

on  Algebra' : 
F^Mkisophical  I^scoveries,' 

MACLAURIN.  Richard  Cockbum.  Amer- 
ican educator:  b.  Lindean,  Scotland.  5  June 
1870.  He  took  his  M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1897,  was  elected  a  Fellow  at 
Saint  John's  College.  Cambridge,  in  1897  and 
was  professor  of  mathematics  there  in  1898- 
1905.  He  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  at 
the  New  Zealand  University  in  1905-07;  and 
in  1907-09  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Since  1909 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology-  Author  of  'Title  to 
Realty*  (1909);  'Theory  of  Light'  (1909); 
'Lectures  on  Light'   (1909). 

MacLAWS,  mik-laz',  Lafayette,  American 
military  officer:  b.  Augusta,  Ga.,  IS  Jan.  1821; 
d.  Savannah,  Ga.,  24  July  1897.    He  was  grad- 
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uated  at  West  Point  in  1842;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  till  the  surrender  of  Vera  Crui; 
and  at  the  bcginninf;  of  the  Gvil  War  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier- Re neral  in  Aie  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  promoted  major-gen- 
eral  23  May  1862,  and  during  the  march  of 
Sherman  to  the  sea  commanded  the  defenses  of 
Savannah  and  had  charge  of  the  military  dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  He  was  appointed  collector 
of  internal  revenue  at  Savannah  in  1875  and 
poslmasier  there  in  1876. 

HACLAY,  m^'kla'.  Edgar  Stanton,  Amer- 
ican author:  b.  Foochow,  China,  18  April  1863. 
He  was  graduated  at  Syracuse  University  in 
1S8S;  -was  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
1886-90,  and  on  Ihe  New  York  Tribune  1891- 
93;  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune, 
1893-9S,  and  on  that  of  the  New  York  Suit. 
1895-96.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  lighthouse- 
keeper  at  Old  Field  Point,  and  in  1901  received 
an  appointment  at  the  New  York  navy  yard. 
He  edited  the  'JoumaP  of  William  Maclay 
(q.v),,  and  is  the  author  of  a  'History  of  the 
United  Slates  Navy,'  which  occasioned  much 
controversy   and  brought   about  his    dismissal 


from  government  employ,  by  order  of  President 
Roosevelt,  in  1901.  The  ground  of  this  actioi 
following  Maclay's  refusal  of  an  official  rei^ue. 


for  his  resignation,  was  a  passage  in  the  'His- 
tory' stigmatiiing  Rear-Admiral  Schley  as  a 
"caitiff,  poltroon  and  coward'  for  his  conduct 
in  the  Tiaval  fight  off  Sanij^o,  Cuba,  3  July 
1898.  Maclay  has  also  written  'Reminiscences 
of  the  Old  Navy'  and  'The  History  of  Ameri- 
can Privateers.' 

MACLAY,  Robert  Samuel,  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  Concord, 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  7  Feb.  1824;  d.  1907. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  CoUege  in 
1845  and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1846.  He  sailed  as  a  missionary  to  Foochow, 
China,  13  Oct.  1847.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Foochow  dialect ;  and  in  1852-72 
lie  was  superintendent  and  treasurer  of  the 
Foochow  Mission.  He  was  transferred  to 
Japan  in  1872,  becoming  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  mission  there;  and  assisted  in  translating 
the  New  Testament  into  Japanese.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  Japan  to  the  Ecumenical  Metho' 
dist  Conference  at  London  in  1881.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege at  Foochow  in  1881 ;  and  in  1884  he  secured 
from  the  king  of  Korea  permission  to  establish 
Christian  missions  in  that  country.  He  was 
instrumental  in  founding  at  Tokio  in  1883  the 
Anglo- Japanese  College,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1883-87;  and  the  Philander  Smith 
Biblical  Institute  in  1884,  serving  as  dean  in 
1884-87.  He  was  dean  of  the  Maclay  College 
of  Theology  at  San  Fernando,  Cal.,  from  1888 
until  his  retirement  in  1893.  Author  of  'Life 
Among  the  Chinese'  (1361);  coauthor  with 
Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin  'Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  in  the  Dialect  of  Foochow'  (1871). 

MACLAY,  William,  American  soldier  and 
politician  :  b.  New  Garden,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
1737:  d.   1804.     He  was  educated  in  his  native 

flace;  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  and 
ndian  War,  taking  part  in  Ihe  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758  and  afterward 
serving  under  General  Boutjuet.  He  studied 
taw,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  i»ent  *"  "^ — '-' 


on  behalf  of  militia  officers  serving  m  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  to  confer  upon  their 
claims  for  land-grants  with  the  proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  his  return  became  at- 
torney to  the  Penn  family.  In  the  Revoluticm 
he  raised  troops  and  equipped  them,  was 
assistant  commissary  of  purchase  and  per- 
formed some  field  service.  In  1781  he  -was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  after- 
ward held  other  offices  in  the  State,  and  -with 
Robert  Morris  (q.v,)  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Pennsylvania's  first  representa- 
tives in  that  body.  His  service  there  ended  in 
1791,  but  in  the  Senate  he  had  shown  deep- 
sealed  hostility  to  Washington  and  his  adminis- 
tration, which  was  the  chief  distinction  of  Ma- 
clay's senatorial  career.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
and  his  last  public  office  was  that  of  a  county 
judge.  Consult  his  'Journal,'  edited  by  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay  (q.v.). 

MACLE,  mik'l,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
andalusite,  occurring  in  long,  tapering  crystals 
in  clay-slate.  They  have  the  axes  and  angles 
of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  crystals, 
owing  to  a  regular  arrangement  of  impurities 
in  the  interior. 

UacLSAN,'  mak-lanj  George  Edwin, 
American  educator :  b.  Rockville,  Conn.,  31 
Aug.  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams 
ColTe^  in  1871  and  at  Yale  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1874 ;  from  1877  to  1881  was  pastor  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  studied  in  Germany ;  and  It) 
1883  became  professor  of  English  language  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
1895-99,  and  from  1899  to  1911  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Iowa.  In  1913  he  was  sent 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to 
make  a  study  of  the  English  universities  and 
colleges.  His  writings  include  'A  Chart  of 
English  Literature'  (1892);  'Old  and  Middle 
English  Reader'  (1893)  ;  and  <A  Decade  of 
Development  in  American  State  Universities' 
(1898)  :  'Present  Standards  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States'  (1913);  'Studies 
in  Higher  Education  rn  England  and  Scotland, 
with  Suggestions  for  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  the  United  States'  (1916).  He  has  edited 
'JElfric's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Alcuini 
Interrogationes  Sigewulfi  P  res  byte  ri  in  Gene- 
sin'  (1883)  ;  'An  Introductory  Course  in  Old 
English,'  by  Wilkin  and  Babcock  (1888)  ;  and 
'An  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader,'  by 
Zupilia  (1889). 

McLEAN,  George  Payne,  American  law- 
yer and  politician:  b.  Simsbiuy,  Conn.,  7  Oct 
1857.  He  was  for  a  time  a  reporter  on  the 
Hartford  Evenins  Post,  then  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  practice  in  Hartford.  In 
1883-84  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  as- 
sembiy,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished 
for  facility  in  debate  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  parly.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  Slate  senator  and  in  1900  nomi- 
nated by  his  parly  as  governor  of  Connecticut 
and  elected.  Though  he  was  not  widely  known 
at  Ihe  time  of  his  election,  his  independent  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  constitutional  reform  soon 
made  him  prominent;  both  in  his  first  gov- 
ernor's message  and  before  the  constitutional 
convention,  he  advocated  representation  in  the 
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legislature  according  to  population  iastead  o£ 
by  towns.  Thoii^  in  this  he  opposed  certain 
elements  in  his  own  parly,  he  gained  support 
from  a  considerable  number  of  Dcmocrals 
and  great  personal  popularity  in  the  cities.  In 
1902  he  was  offered  renomination,  but  declined; 
in  l%3-04  he  was  a  proininent  candidate  for 
United  States  senator.     He  was  elected  '       ' 


of  wlwl  is  Itnown  as  the  "Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Bill,*  which  became  a  law  on  4  March 
1913. 

HacLCAN.  Jarao  Alexander,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  Mayfair,  OnUrio,  2  Aug.  186& 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1S>2  and  took  hii  A.U.  at  Colombia  in 
1893.  He  was  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1894-1900;  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Idaho  in  1900-13; 
and  since  1913  he  has  been  president  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  Canada.  Author  of 
essays  in  'The  Financial  History  of  Canada' 
(1894). 

HacLEAN,  John,  American  jurist  and 
statesman:  b,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  11  March 
1785;  d.  4  April  1861.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  l?99,  later 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren  County,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1812-16,  and  from 
1816-22  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 
In  July  \SZ3  he  was  appointed  Posimaster- 
General.  the  Post-office  Department  bein^  then 
in  a  very  disordered  and  meificient  condition. 
Under  his  administration  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  was  restored  to  order,  and  man- 
aged with  a  vigor,  method  and  economy  that 
soon  secured  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of 
applause  and  public  confidence.  In  1829  he 
became  associaie  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  In  this  ca^aeil^  his 
!  while  on  circuit  — 

„ _..  .,  and  eloquence.    In 

Dred  Scott  case  he  dissented  from  the  decis_.__ 
of  the  court  as  given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  thai  slavery  has  its 
origin  merely  in  power,  and  is  against  right 
and  in  this  country  is  sustained  only  by  local 
law. 

McLEAN,  John,  American  educator:  b, 
Princeton,  N.  h  1800;  d.  there.  1836.  His 
whole  life  was  spent  in  Princeton.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  college  there  in  1816,  be- 
came tutor  in  the  institution  in  1818  and  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  till  1868,  when  he  re- 
signed the  presidency,  which  he  had  held  from 
1854.  He  published  'Lecture  on  a  Common 
School  System  for  New  Jersey'  (1829),  which 
in  later  years  had  much  inBuence  in  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  such  a  -system ;  'History  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey'  (1877),  and  'The  True 
Relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Slate  to 
Schools  and  Colleges'   (1853). 

HACLEAN,  John,  Canadian  Metfaodst 
clergynian  and  author ;  b.  Kilmarnock,  Scot- 
land, 2  Oct.  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Victoria 
University,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  and  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  III.  He 
served  as  a  missionary  among  ine  Blood  In- 
dians near  Macleod,  Alberta,  in  1880-89,  and 


was  pastor  at  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  in 
1889-92;  later  filling  pastorates  al  Port  Arthur; 
and  al  Neepawa  and  Carman,  Manitoba.  In 
1902-06  he  edited  The  U^cslcyau.  and  has  since 
been  stationed  at  Mordeii,  Manitoba.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  North- 
western Board  of  Education.  Aulhor  of  'The 
Indians  of  Canada'  (1892);  <The  Destiny  of 
the  Human  Race' ;  'The  Hero  of  the  Sasfcalche- 
wao' ;  'Better  Lives  for  Common  People' ; 
'Science  and  the  Bible,'  etc. 

HcLEAN,  Norman,  British  Orientalist:  h. 
Lanark,  Scotland,  2  Oct.  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
C3irist  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  examiner 
in  classics  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1891- 
94;  examiner  for  Oriental  Languages  Tripos 
in  1895-96,  1899-1900,  1909-11,  and  for  theologi- 
cal Tripos  in  1896-97,  1901-02.  190a-09,  1911-12. 
He  was  Fellow,  senior  tutor  and  Hebrew 
lecturer  at  (prist's  College,  Cambridge,  and  uni- 
versity lecturer  in  Aramaic.  He  is  engaged 
with  Rev.  A.  E.  Brooke  in  the  preparation  of 
a  larger  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Seotuagint. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  'Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebiiis^   (1896). 

HcLEAN,  Sarah  Pratt  See  Green^ 
Sarah  Pratt  McLean. 

MACLEAN,  William  Findlay,  Canadian 
journalist  aud  legislator :  b.  Aijcasier,  Ontario, 
10  Aug.  1354.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  in  1890  founded  the 
Toronto  World  of  which  he  is  still  editor  and 
proprietor.  He  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  East  York  in  1892  and  since 
1904  has  been  returned  from  South  York.  He 
is  an  advocate  of  government  ownership  of 
railways  and  of  a  two-cent  passenger  rate  on 
certain  Canadian  railways.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  al  London  in 
1900. 

HcLBLLAN,  Jamea  Alexander,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  Shubendcadie,  Nova  Scotia,  1632; 
d.  1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  speni  many  years  in  teaching.  He 
was  appointed  high  school  inspector  for  Ontario 
in  wl  and  was  credited  with  considerably 
improving  the  standards  of  (be  schools  under 
his  care.  He  became  director  of  normal  schools 
in  1875  and  of  teachers'  institutes  in  18S5. 
From  1890  he  was  principal  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  subsequently  the  Ontario  Normal 
School.  Author,  with  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of 
'Applied  Psychology'  ;  'The  Psychology  of 
Numbers'   (1896;  4tb  ed.,  1909). 

HcLEMORE'S  COVE.  Ga.,  Military  Qp- 
eratfons  at.  White  there  was  little  fighlmR  m 
the  cove,  the  operations  there  in  September 
1863  were  vital  to  the  success  of  General  Rose- 
crans'  campaign  for  Challanooga.  The  failure 
of  General  Bragg" S  excellent  combinations  im- 
mediately increased  the  difficulty  of  interposing 
his  army  between  the  Union  army  and  Chat- 
tanooga and,  in  the  end,  made  it  impossible. 

Lookout  Mountain  bounds  the  cove  on  the 
west.  Following  its  eastern  base  from  (Chat- 
tanooga southward,  it  is  24  miles  to  Stevens' 
Gap,  over  which  the  Fourteenth  corps,  (general 
Thomas',  which  constituted  ihe  centre  of  Rose- 
crans'  army,  crossed  Lookout  from  the  west 
into  the  cove.  Eight  miles  bej-ond  is  Dougherty's 
Gap,  from  which  point  Pigeon  Mountain,  run- 
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ning  northeastwardly,  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  cove.  The  triangular  area  thus 
enclosed  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  the 
mouth  opening  toward  Chattanooga,  and  con- 
tains from  80  to  lOO  square  miles.  General 
Bragg,  in  evacuating  Chattanooga,  because  of 
Rosecrans'  flank  movement,  had  conducted  his 
army  by  way  of  Rossville  and  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mill  and  established  it  behind  Pigeon  Mountain, 
from  a  point  near  Lee  and  Gordon's  to  La- 
fayette, 13  miles  beyond.  From  this  position  of 
bis  army  there  were  four  gaps  through  which 
roads  led  into  McLemore's  Cove.  Opposite 
Lafayette  was  Dug  Gap,  to  the  south  of  it  Blue 
Bird  and  to  the  north  Cattlett's  and  Wrothen's. 
Dug  Gap  was  directly  ofiposite  Stevens'  Gap. 
The  Chickamauga  Creek  rises  near  Dougherty'a 
Gap  and  runs  northward  through  the  cove. 

The  right  of  the  Union  army,  A.  McD.  Mc- 
Cook's  Twentieth  corps,  with  the  cavalry  corps, 
Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley,  crossed  Lookout  at  Valley 
Head,  42  miles  south  of  Cbattanooga,  and  de- 
scended south  of  Dourfierty's  Gap.  The  left  of 
this  army,  Crittenden^  Twenty-first  corps,  had 
crossed  the  north  point  of  Lookout  near  Chat- 
tanooga  and,  leaving  one  brigade  in  that  city, 
had  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Lee  and  Gor- 
don's Mill.  It  there  formed  the  left  of  the 
Union  army.  The  centre  corps  was  at  Stevens' 
Gap,  IS  miles  distant,  the  rifpit  corps  about  25 
miles  beyond  that  point,  with  die  cavalry  still 
farther  south.  This  separation  of  Rosecrans' 
army  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  roads  practicable  for  wheels 
crossing  Lookout  Mountain  in  closer  proximity. 

General  Bragg  was  fully  informed  of  the 
movements,  and  the  isolation  of  the  several 
Union  corps.  'These  movements,  which  placed 
each  corps  beyond  supporting  distance  from 
either  of  the  others,  were  immediately  rendered 
still  more  precarious  by  reports  received  from 
General  Sheridan  on  the  extreme  right  that  the 
enemy  was  retreating  toward  Rome,  which  ted 
General  Rosecrans  to  order  pursuit  General 
"Thomas  ui^ed  active  concentrations  instead,  but 
was  overruled. 

General  Bragg,  from  his  position  behind 
Pigeon  Mountain,  commanding  the  four  gaps 
opening  directly  upon  the  advance  of  the  centre 
across  the  cove,  was  ia  most  favorable  position 
for  first  striking  General  Thomas  with  effect, 
and  then  turning  upon  either  of  the  wings  be- 
fore they  could  attain  supporting  distance.  Had 
Bragg's  orders  been  promptly  and  vigorously 
executed  the  situation  of  the  Union  army  woidd 
have  been  critical. 

The  night  of  the  9th,  Negley's  division, 
forming  the  Union  advance  from  Stevens'  Gap 
along  the  road  leading  through  Dug  Gap  to 
Lafayette,  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  gap, 
and  later  in  the  night  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
Strong   force   was   concentrating   there. 

General  Bragg,  in  developing  his  plan,  had 
advanced  Hindman's  division  from  the  Lafayette 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  ordered  General  Hill 
to  send  Cleburne  to  co-operate.  Late  at  night 
Hill  sent  word  that  Oeburne  was  sick,  the  gaps 
blocked  with  felled  trees  and  that  the  move- 
ment  was,   therefore,   impracticable. 

Early  the  next  morning  General  Buckner 
from  the  extreme  right  was  ordered  to  advance 
into  the  cove  to  support  Hindman.  This  junc- 
tion was  not  effected  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
10th.    Meantime,   Negley   had    withdrawn    his 


reached   Bragg  at   midnight   r  ...    _.    

directed  to  return  and  notify  Hindraan  to  carry 
out  the  orders  he  had  received.  Qebume  was 
then  in  Dug  Gap,  and  had  promptly  cleared 
away  obstructions.  Walker's  reserve  corps  was 
ordered  forward  to  join  Cleburne  in  the  at- 
tack, and  all  impatiently  wailed  for  Hindman's 
guns.  Bra^  had  ordered  seven  divisions  to 
co-operate  in  this  movement  against  Thomas' 
three  which  composed  the  Union  centre.  Hind- 
man  did  not  attack  until  afternoon.  At  that 
time  Baird's  division  had  arrived  from  Stevens' 
Gap  to  support  Ne^ey,  and  by  brilliant  move- 
ments in  retreat,  with  some  sharp  fighting  by 
T.  R.  Stanlej-'s  and  Starkweather's  brigades, 
the  two  divisions  with  their  trains  were  with- 
drawn in  perfect  order  to  Bailey's  crossroads,  a 
strong  strategic  position  in  front  of  Stevens' 
Gap,  where  firannan's  division,  which  had  com- 
pleted the  crossing  of  Lookout,  was  within  easy 
supporting  distance.  Thus  Bra^s  attempt  to 
crush  the  Union  centre  failed.  For  this  failure 
he  held  Hill  and  Hindman  responsible. 


dispatched  Polk's  and  Walker's  corps  with 
oruers  to  attack  Crittenden's  corps  in  the  vi- 
cinity_  of  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill.  This  corps  at 
the  time  was  known  to  Bragg  to  be  divided, 
with  one  of  its  three  divisions  near  Ringgold. 
Polk  was  urged  to  attack  with  (he  greatest 
promptness.  He,  however,  was  led  to  believe 
that  a  general  attack  on  his  column  was  about 
to  be  delivered.  Instead  of  carrying  out  Bragg's 
orders,  he  therefore  awaited  attack  and  sent 
for  the  whole  of  Buckner's  corps  as  reinforce- 
ments. This  delay  enabled  Crittenden  to  unite 
his  forces,  cross  the  Chickamauga,  and  take  a 
strong  position  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  that 
stream  at  Lee  and  Gordon's.  Thus  Bragg's 
attempt     to     crush    the    Union    left  failed,  . 


his 


I   the 


:  had 


For  this   Polk  was  held   responsible. 

Meantime  the  Union  right  was  withdrawing 
under  orders  to  join  the  centre  at  Stevens'  Gap, 
Rosecrans  had  early  discovered  that  Bragg,  in- 
stead of  retreating,  was  concentrated  for  battle, 
and  that  Johnston  from  Mississippi  and  Long- 
street  from  Virginia  were  about  to  join  him. 
General  Rosecrans  in  his  report  says;  "It  then 
became  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  effect  the 
concentration  of  the  army."  The  flanks  of  the 
army  were  40  miles  apart  by  the  nearest  practi- 
cable roads,  and  the  centre  was  obliged  to  .e- 
main  near  Stevens'  Gap  until  the  right  corps 
arrived. 

General  Bragg's  third  plan,  for  which  orders 
were  promptly  given,  was  to  move  his  army 
down  the  valley  of  the  Chickamauga.  cross  at 
the  bridges  and  fords  below  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mill,  sweep  up  the  valley,  attack  Crittenden,  the 
left  of  Rosecrans'  army  drive  it  bade  on  the 
centre,  and  thus,  interposing  between  the  Union 
army  and  Chattanooga,   push  it  back  into   the 


march  moved  his  centre  and  right  from  die 
cove  to  the  left  of  Crittenden,  and  at  sunrise 
of  19  September  had  interposed  between  Bragf; 
and  Chattanooga  on  the  field  of  ChickamaugSL 
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These     movements    ot    the    opposinc;    armies 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Chickamaufja  (q.v.). 
H.  V.  BovNTON. 

McLBNNAN,  Joha  Cunningham,  Cana- 
dian physicist  1  b.  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  14  Aoril 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Toronto  and  Cambridge.  From  13W  be  was 
connected  with  the  faculty  in  physics  at 
Toronto,  and  since  1907  he  has  been  professor 
of  physics  and  director  of  the  physical  labora- 
tory there.  He  was  p resident  of  section  III  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Society  in  1910 ;  was  elected 
to  the  Royal  Society,  London,  in  191S ;  and  in 
1916-17  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Institute.  He  was  Dominion  lecturer  on  the 
metric  system  in  1906;  and  is  aittbor  of  papers 
on  radioactivity,  electrical  conduction  of  gases 
and  spectroscopy. 

McLENNAN,  mik-Kn'^n,  John  Fcrstuon, 
Scottish  socJoiogist:  b.  Inverness,  14  Oct.  1827; 
d.  Hayes  Common.  Kent,  16  June  1881.  He  was 
educated  ai  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  and  after  two  years 
spent  in  journalism  in  London  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1857. 
His  ^rst  important  publication  was  the  article 
on  'Law'  in  tiie  eighth  edition  of  the  'Encyclo- 
paedia BritaaDica>  (1857),  apd  in  1865  he 
elaborated  some  of  its  sp  rulations  in  'Primitive 
Marriage :  an  Inijuiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Form  of  Capture  in  Marriage  Ceremonies.'  In 
1876  his  "Primitive  Marriage'  was  republished 
with  'lOnship  in  Ancient  Greece'  and  other 
matter  under  the  title  of  'Studies  in  Ancient 
History.'  An  unfinished  work  by  him,  directed 
against  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  patriarchal  theory, 
was  completed  and  published  in  1885  by  his 
brother  under  the  title  of  'The  Patriarchal 
Theory.'  .In  1896  a  second  series  of  'Studies 
'  1  Ancient  History,>   trearting  of  the  origin  of 


:r  of  controversy,  die  study  of 
primitive  society  received  a  powerful  impetus 
from   his  important   investigations. 

McLEOD,  tnlk'loud',  Alexander,  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  clergyman :  b.  Island  of  Mull, 
Scotland,  12  June  1774;  d.  New  York,  17  Feb. 
1833.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1792  and 
was  ^duated  at  Union  College  in  1798.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1799  and  was  ordained 
in  charge  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  and  of  a  church  in  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y.     He  soon  resigned  from  the  Wall- 


an  editor  of  the  Christian  Maaasine.  Author 
of  'Negro  Slavery  Unjustifiable'  (1802); 
'Ecclesiastical  Catechism'  (1807);  'View  of 
the  Late  War'  (1815);  'The  American  Chris- 
tian Expositor'   (2  vols.,  1832-33),  etc. 

McLEOD,  Archibald  Angus,  American 
railway  oMcial ;  b.  Compton  Couirty,  Quebec, 
Canada,  1848;  d.  1902  Early  in  life  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  became  a  rodman 
on  the  docks  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
at  Duluth,  and  in  1885  manager  o£  the  Elmira, 
Cortland  and  Northern  line.  He  then  was  suc- 
cessively acting  general  manager  (1886),  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  (1887)  and 
president  (1890)  of  the  Reading  system.  His 
consolidation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Jersey 


Central  with  the  Reading,  under  Reading  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  coal  fields,  resulted  in  the  Reading 
passing  into  the  hands  of  three  receivers,  of 
whom  McLeod  was  one. 

MacLEOD,  Donald,  Scottish  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  author ;  b.  Campsie,  Stirhng- 
shire,  18  March  1831;  d.  17  Dec.  1911.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Norman  MacLeod  (q.v.),  whom  he 
succeeded  as  editor  of  Good  Words,  1872- 
1905.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  held  pastorates  at  Lauder  (1858), 
Linlithgow  (1862)  and  Glasgow  (1869-1909), 
and,  like  bis  brother,  was  chaplain  to  Queen 
Victoria.  He  published  'Sunday  Home  Serv- 
ice' (1385) ;  'Christ  and  Modern  Society' 
(1893),  etc. 

MACLEOD,  Fiona,  pseudonym  of  Wil- 
liam Sharp  (q.v.),  Scottish  poet  and  novelist; 
b.  Paisley,  12  Sept.  1856;  d,  Sicily,  13  Dec  1905. 
A  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  Hebrides 
and  in  the  islands  of  lona  and  Arran.  His 
stories  and  jKiems  attracted  great  attention  by 
reason  of  their  freshness  of  treatment  and  orig- 
inality of  conception.  Under  his  own  name  He 
pub^hed  a  number  of  works,  including  poems, 
stories,  aad  biography,  beginning  with  a  life  Oi 
Rossetti  in  18&.  In  1893  he  began  writing 
mystical  prose  and  verse  under  the  pen  name  of 
'Fiona  Macleod'  and  cleverly  concealed  his 
identity,  going  the  length  of  supplying  a  ficti- 
tious biography^  of  the  lady,  to  'Who's  Who,' 
and  corresponding,  through  his  sister,  with  her 
adnurers.  He  also  wrote  concurrently,  under 
!.■_ Among   works    published    as 


-Eater  and  Other  Tales'  (1895) ;  'The 
Washer  of  the  Ford'  (1896) ;  'Green  Fire' 
(1896);  'From  the  Hills  of  Dream'  (1896); 
'The  Laughter  of  Peterkin'  (1897)  ;  'Throu^ 
the  Ivory  Gate'  (1901)  ;  'The  Silence  of  Amor> 
(1902), 

McLEOD,  Hash,  American  soldier:  b. 
New  York.  1  Aug.  1814;  d.  Dumfries,  Va.,  "2 
Jan.  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835  and  served  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Jesup, 
La.,  until  June  1836,  when  he  rcsignea.  He 
then  jdned  the  Texans  in  their  struggle  against 
Mexico,  and  afterward  practised  law  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.  As  brigadier-general  of  the  Texas 
militia  he  was  appointed  by  President  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar  of  Texas  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  planned  to  secure  an  establishment 
of  trade  between  Texas  and  Mexico  in  1841,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans  and  not 
released  until  the  following  year,  when  the 
United  States  government  intervened  in  his  be- 
half. He  served  in  the  Texas  Congress  in 
1842-43,  fought  through  the  Meracan  War  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  after  the 
annexation  to  the  Uirited  States,  He  joined 
the  Confederate  army  in  1861  and  served  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  in  the  first  Vir^nia  campaign. 

McLEOD,  John,  Canadian  pioneer :  b. 
Stornaway,  Island  of  Lewis,  Scotland,  1788;  d. 
Montreal,  24  July  1849,  He  was  engaged  in  the 
service  ot  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1811, 
mustering  men  for  the  company's  service  in  the 
Hebrides  and  conducting  (hem  to  Canada,  In 
1812-16  he  built  the  trailing  posts  of  the  com- 
pany for  500  miles  westward  of  the  Red  River 
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establishment.  He  was  the  Srst  nuui  known  to 
have  traversed  the  continent  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  in  charge  of  Nor- 
way House,  the  most  important  f ur- trading  es- 
tabUshment  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  1826- 
30.  He  was  afterward  in  charge  of  the  Saint 
Maurice  district,  extending  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  ihe  Saint  Lawrence.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
influence  among  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians 
and  accomplished  an  important  work  in  opening 
the  northwest  for  settlement. 

McLEOD,  Malcolm,  Canadian  lawyer,  son 
of  John  McLeod  (q^v.)  ;  b.  Green  Lake  Sas- 
katchewan, 21  Oct.  1821 ;  d,  Ottawa,  September 
1898.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
later  9tu<£ed  law  in  Montreal  and  in  1845  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  engaged  in  pracince,  was 
district  judge  for  the  counties  of  Pontiac  and 
Ottawa  in  1873-76  and  in  1887  he  became 
Queen's  counsel.  He  was  pronuncntly  con- 
nected with  the  projects  of  annexation  of  the 
Northwest  territory  to  Canada  and  the  building 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  revocation  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company's  charter,  taking  the  matter 
to  the  Biidsh  Colonial  Secreta.ry  when  the  Ca- 
nadian ParUameiH  refused  to  act.  Author  of 
•The  Peace  River'  <1872>:  five  pamphlets  on 
•The  Pacific  Railway*  (1874-80)  ;  'The  Prob- 
lem of  Canada'  {1880}. 

MacLEOD,  Norman,  Scottish  Presbyterian 
clergyman :  b.  Campbelltown,  Argyleshire,  3 
June  1812;  d.  Glasgow,  16  June  1872.  Educated 
at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  in  Germany,  he  be- 
came iMni«ter  firs.t  of  London.  At  the  Scottish 
Church  Disruption  in  1843  he  remained  in  the 
Establishment,  and  became  minister  of  Dalkeith 
in  ithe  same  year.  There  he  published  lus  first 
work.  'The  Earnest  Student,'  and  hecame  edi- 
tor of  ■riie  Edinburgh  Christian  Magasint.  In 
1851  he  became  minister  of  the  Barony  parish, 
Glasgow,  where  he  labored  with  increasing  pop- 
ularity for  the  rest  of  his  career.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  for 
Scotland.  He  became  e<Eitor  of  Good  Words 
in  1860  and  continued  in  that  post  till  his  death. 
In  1867  he  visited  India,  and  in  1871  published 
'Peeps  at  the  Far  East.*  In  1869  he  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Consult  MacLeod,  D.,  'Memoir  of 
Norman  MacLeod'  (1872). 

MACLEOD,  Canada,  village  and  capital  of 
Macleod  District,  Alberta  on  Old  Man's  River, 
about  100  miles  south  of  Calgary,  and  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  situated  in  a 
rich  agricultural  and  coal-mining  region,  has 
natural  gas,  stone  quarries,  and  deports  fur- 
nishine  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
and  of  bricks.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain.  The  village  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  a 
post  of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police. 
Pop.  2,000. 

MACLISE,  m^-kles'.  Daniel,  English 
painter:  b.  Cork,  1806;  d.  Cheyne  Walk,  Chel- 
sea, 25  April  1870.  He  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1828,  and  began  to  exhibit  in 
1829,  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  he  estab- 
lished his  reputation  with  his  picture  of  'Snap 
Apple  Night.'  Three  years  after  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1840  he  became  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoyal  Academy.  Mactise  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  for  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 


liament, and  produced  'The  Spirit  of  Chivalry' ; 
'The  Spirit  of  Religion,'  and  the  two  great 
paintings  of  the  'Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  after  Waterloo,*  and  the  'Death  of 
Nelson'  (18S8-64),  for  which  patriotic  paint- 
ings he  refused  all  remuneration.  Among  his 
best-known  pictures  are  'Merry  CJitistmas  in 
the-  Baron's  Hall';  'The  Ordeal  of  Touch'; 
'The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva';  the 
'Play  Scene  in  Hamlet' ;  the  'Banquet  Scene  in 
Macbeth,'  etc.  His  sketches,  book  itlustrations, 
humorous  drawings  and  outline  portraits  were 
very  numerous.  He  declined  the  presidency  of 
the  Academy  in  1866.  His  works  show  great 
fertiliity  of  invention,  skill  in  composition  and 
excellence  in  drawing,  but  his  color  is  coarse, 
and  his  pictures  are  sometimes  disagreeable  un- 
less seen  from  a  distance.  His  mural  paintings 
are  now  recognized  to  be  the  greatest  historical 
paintinn  of  their  kind  ever  produced  in  Eng- 
land. Consult  O'Driscoll,  'Memoir  of  Daniel 
Maclise*  fl871>. 

HcLOUCHLIN,  m5k-l6k1in,  John,  Cana- 
dian pioneer  and  fur  trader :  b.  Riviere  du  Loup, 
Lower  Canada.  19  Oct.  1784;  d.  Oregon  City,  j 
Scot.  1857,  He  was  educated  in  Canada  and  at 
Edinburgh.  Scotland,  studied  medicine  and  in 
early  manhood  returned  to  Canada,  where  he 
entered  the  Northwest  Company  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Fort  William,  the  duef  depot  of 
the  company,  situated  at  the  mottth  of  the 
Kaministiquia  River  on  Lake  Superior.  Upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  Northwestern  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  companies,  in  1821,  Dr,  McLough- 
lin  was  appointetl  chief  factor  of  the  company 
in  the  Oregon  country.  Arriving  overland  at 
Astoria  in  1824  he  founded  Fort  Vancouver, 
which,  situated  advantageously  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers, 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  company  beyond 
the  Rockies.  When  Dr.  McLoughlin  established 
die  fort  the  Indians  were  so  hostile  that  it  was 
unsafe  for  parties  of  less  than  60  men  to  travel 
the  Columbia  River,  but  under  his  management 
of  the  company's  anairs  it  became  safe  for  two 
men  to  traverse  the  distance  between  Oregon 
City  and  Fort  Hall,  In  the  entire  period  of  his 
administration,  from  1824  to  1846,  there  were  no 
Indian  wars  in  the  Oregon  country,  allhou^ 
ihev  broke  out  in  1847,  the  year  after  his  resig- 
nation. He  made  Fort  Vancouver  a  haven  of 
refuge  to  emigrants  arriving  after  the  perilous 
journey  overland,  furnishing  goods  and  provi- 
sions on  credit  and  caring  tor  dicir  uck  in 
direct  opposition  of  the  company's  poliq/,  which 
was  to  keep  the  land  wild  for  the  wild  fur- 
bearing  animals.  During  McLoughlin's  admin- 
istration the  Oregon  country  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  joint  occupancy  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  His  courageous  and  human- 
itarian method  of  dealing  with  the  situation, 
recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  the  American 
settlers  with  those  of  the  British  Fur-trading 
Association,  umfaubtedly  went  far  toward  pre- 
venting war  between  the  British  and  American 
nations.  However,  the  strictures  upon  his 
methods  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor-in- 
chref  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  culminaied 
in  an  order  to  render  no  further  aid  to  immi- 
grants, and  McLoughlin  resigned  rather  than 
obey,  although  it  cost  him  his  income  of  $12,000 
a  year.  His  resignation  took  effect  in  1846,  and 
he  then  retired  to  Oregon  City  where  he  had 
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:  and  partially  improved  land  claims. 
Litigation  over  his  claims  embittered  his  last 
years,  but  after  his  death  the  land  was  restored 
to  his  heirs.  He  became  an  American  citizen 
in  1848.  The  McLoughlin  Institute  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  at  Oregon  City  in  1907, 
and  he  is  (jenerally  known  as  the  'Father  of 
Oregon."  Consult  ihe  'Reports'  of  the  Wash- 
InKton  Historical  Society,  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  and  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association; 
Dye,  E,  E,.  'Mtd^ughlin  and  Old  Oregon' 
(1900:  8th  ed..  1913) ;  Holman,  F.  V.,  <Dr.  John 
McLouKhlin.  the  Father  of  Oregon>    (1907). 

McLOUGHLTN,  Maurice  Bvang,  Amer- 
ican tennis  chamuion :  b.  Carson  City,  Nev.,  1890. 
He  won  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
played  in  the  East  in  1908-09  and  in  1909  and 
1911  he  competed  for  the  Davis  cup  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  unsuccessfully.  He  won  the  national 
champortship  3t  Newport  in  1912;  and  in  1913 
was  leader  of  the  American  team  that  captured 
the  liavis  cup  from  England  He  was  victor 
at  LonKwood  and  won  the  New  York  State 
championship  in  1914.  His  defeat  of  Brookes 
and  Wilding  in  singles  made  him  world  cham- 
pion.  Authorot 'TentMsas  IPIaylt'  (1915). 

McLOUTH,  mak-lowth',  Lawrence  Amos, 
American  educator  and  author :  b.  Ontonagon, 
Mich.,  19  Jan.  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Leipzig,  Heidelberg  and  Munich. 
He  was  instructor  in  German  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1892-95;  and  since  1895  has  been 
professor  of  Germanic  language  and  literature 
at  New  York  University.  He  has  edited  Ger- 
man texts,  is  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
literature,  philokigy  and  pedagogy,  and  of 
•Verses*   0910). 

MACLURE,  mik'lfir',  Winiam,  American 
geologist:  b.  Ayr,  Scotland,  1763;  d.  San  Angel, 
near  the  city  of  Mexico.  23  March  1840.  In 
1796  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  in  1803 
was  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
settle  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
France  for  spoliations  during  the  revolution  in 
that  country.  On  returning  (o  America  he  en- 
gaged with  zeal  in  the  extraordinary  private 
undertalEing  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  whole 
country.  Depending  on  his  own  resources  and 
observations  at  a  time  when  geology  was  un- 
known as  a  science,  and  few  could  appreciate 
visited  almost  every  State  and 


_.  _ His  fin. 

n  to  the  public  was  a  memoir  entitled  'Ob- 
servations on  the  Geolc^y  of  the  United  Stales, 
explanatory  of  a  Geological  Map,'  read  before 
the  American  I'hilosophical  Society,  20  Jan, 
1809,  and  pubUshed  in  Vol.  VI  of  their  'Trans- 
actions.' He  still  continued  his  explorations, 
and  on  16  May  1817  presented  another  memoir 
to  the  society,  published  in  their  'Transactions,' 
and  also  in  a  separate  volume.  The  former 
publication  was  six  years  prior  to  that  of  the 
geolo^cal  map  of  England  prepared  by  William 


equally  due  the  title  of  father  of  American  geol- 
ogy. His  iiublications  attracted  much  attention 
to  the  science.  He  now  settled  in  Philadelphia 
and  gave  his  books  and  collections  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent from  1817  till  his  death.  He  lived  in 
Spain,  1819-24,  where  he  attempted  to  found  an 
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agricultural  college,  and  returning  in  1824  to 
the  United  Stales  attempted  to  carry  out  a  simi- 
lar scheme  in  the  New  Harmony  settlement  in 
Indiana.  Several  distinguished  naturalists  from 
Philadelphia  joined  him  in  this  enterprise,  but 
the  scheme  failed.  After  1828  he  lived  in  Mex- 
ico, always,  bowe\'er,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
tuming_  to  the  United  States,  and  with  his  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  scientific  education 
there  unabated.  While  in  Mexico  he  wrote 
'Opinions  on  Various  Subjects,'  devoted  mainly 
to  poKldcal  economy  (1837). 

McHAHON,  mak-ma'h6n.  Sir  Arthur 
Henry,  British  soldier  and  administrator;  b. 
28  Nov.  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  joined  the  8th 
Regiment  in  1883  and  in  1885  entered  the  Indian 
Staff  Corps  and  joined  the  1st  Sikhs,  Punjab 
Frontier,  He  became  affiliated  with  the  Indian 
Political  Department  in  1890  and  served  as  po- 
litical agent  on  various  missions  until  1901, 
when  Be  became  Rei'enue  and  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner at  Beluchistan.  He  was  an  arbitrator  on 
the  boundary  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
in  Seistan  and  also  served  as  British  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Seistan  Mission  in  1903-OS.  He 
was  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Govenunent  of 
India  in  1911-14;  was  British  Plenipotentiary 
for  the  treaty  regarding  Tibet  between  England, 
China  and  Tibet  in  1913-14.  In  1914-16  he  was 
Hizh  Commissioner  of  £g}Tit'  He  was  knighted 
in  1906. 

McMAHON,  James,  American  mathema- 
tician: b.  Ounty  Armagh,  Ireland,  22  April 
1856.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  I88I.  In  1897-1902  he  was  professor 
of  science  at  Central  College,  Huntington,  Ind., 
and  in  1902-05  he  was  president  of  thai  insti- 
tution. Since  1905  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Illinois  President  Lincoln  College. 

MacHAHON,  Marie  Edme  Patrick  Han- 
rice  dc,  Duke  of  Magenta  and  Marshal  of 
France:  b.  Sullv.  Saone  et  Loire,  13  June  1808; 
d.  near  Montargis,  17  Oct.  1893.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  Irish  family  that  went  into 
exile  with  Tames  II,  and  was  educated  at  the 
military  college  of  Saint  Cyr;  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Algeria;  became  brigadier' general  in 
1848 ;  received  command  of  a  division  during 
the  Crimean  War,  and  assisted  in  slarming  the 
MalakolT;  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1856; 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1859  against  Ans- 
tria.  and  won  the  battle  of  Magenta  by  his 
prompt  handling  of  the  left  wing  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  marshal's  baton  and  a  dukedom; 
and  in  1864  became  governor-general  of  Alge- 
ria. At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France 
and  Germanv  (1870^  MacMabon  was  p^ed  in 
command  of  the  First  army  corps,  which  was 
defeated  at  Weissenburg  and  Worth,  and  finally 
fell  back  upon  Chalons.  Here  he  rallied  his 
forces,  and  proceeded  northeastward  to  relieve 
Bazaine,  who  was  besieged  in  Melz,  but  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Germans,  shut  up  by  Ihem  in  the 
town  of  Sedan  and  wounded  in  the  battle  be- 
fore the  final  surrender  with  81,000  men.  After 
the  armisliicc  with  Germany  he  was  emplojied  by 
the  Versailles  government  in  putting  down  the 
commune,  and  m  1873  was  elected  President  of 
the  republic,  a  position  whidi  he  occupied  until 
1879.  Consult  Daudet,  'Souvenirs  de  la  presd- 
dence  du  Marechal  de  MacMahon'  (Paris 
1880)  ;  'Le  marechal  de  MacMahon'  (ib.  1883)  ; 
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LaFarse,    'HiMoJre    complete    de    MacMahon, 

marichal  de  France,  due  de  magenta'  (ih.  1898). 

MacMANUS,    mak-man'iis,   Seumu,    Irish 

novelisl  and  writer  of  short  fiction  and  verse :  b. 
Donegal,  1868,  He  was  educated  at  a  mouniain 
school  in  Donegal  and  en^^aged  in  teaching.  He 
soon  became  known  for  his  prose  and  verse  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  dcalii^  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  folklore  of  Ireland.  He  visited 
America  in    1895   and  afterward  his  contribu- 


.  America.  Author  of  'Through  the 
Turf  Smoke'  (1899);  "Etonegal  Fadry  Tales* 
(1900):  'Ballads  of  a  Country  Boy'  (1905); 
•The  Leadin'  Road  of  Donegal'  (1900)  ;  'Irish 
Nights';  -Yourself  and  the  Neighbors'  (1914); 
'Ireland  s  Case'  (1917),  etc.  Among  his  plays 
are  'The  Woman  of  Seven  Sorrows' ;  'Orange 
and  Green';  'Rory  Wins';  'Nabby  Harren's 
Matching,'  etc. 

HcMASTBR,  John  Bach,  American  histo- 
rian :  b.  Brooklyn,  29  June  1852.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1872,  studied  civil  en^neering,  and  1877 
became  instructor  of  civil  engineering  at  Prince- 
ton. In  1883  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  'History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
Stales,'  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  'History,'  of  which 
eleht  volumes  were  published  in  1913,  has  be- 
come a  standard  work.  It  covers  a  period 
reacWng  from  the  ckree  of  the  Revolution 
(1783)  to  the  outtreak  of  the  Civil  War,— less 
than  100  years,  but  a  crucial  time  for  the  shap- 
ing of  the  country.  The  account  of  the  forma- 
tive lime,  the  day  of  the  pioneer  and  the  settler, 
engages  nis  particular  attention  and  receives  his 
most  careful  treatment  He  strives  to  give  a 
picture  of  social  rather  than  constitutional  and 
pohtical  growth ;  and  tells  the  story  of  national 
evolution  with  admirable  lucidity  and  simplicity 
of  style,  and  always  with  an  appeal  to  fact  pre- 
cluding the  danger  of  the  subjective  writing  of 
history  to  fit  a  theory.  His  other  works  are 
'Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters' 
(1887)  ;  'With  the  Fathers,  Studies  in  American 
History'  (1896);  'Origin,  Meaning  and  Appli- 
cation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine'  (1897);  <A 
School  History  of  the  United  States'  (1897): 
'A  Primary  School  History  of  the  United 
States'  (1901);  'Daniel  Webster'  (1902); 
'Brief  History  of  the  United  States'  (1903); 
chapters  9,  11  and  12,  Vol.  VII,  'Cambridge 
Modern  History'  (1903);  'Stru^le  for  the 
Social,  Political  and  Industrial  Rights  of  Man 
in  America'  (1903) ;  'Life  and  Times  of 
Stephen  Girard'  (1917)  ;  'The  United  Slates  in 
the  World  War'   (1919). 

McMASTER,  WiUiam,  Canadian  senator 
and  philanthropist;  b.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  24  Dec. 
181 1 :  d.  Toronto,  Canada.  22  Sept.  1887.  When 
22  years  of  age  he  emif^rated  to  Canada,  and 
after  several  years'  experience  in  a  large  whole- 
sale firm  in  Toronto  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislative  council  for  the  Midland  division 
of  Canada  in  1862.  and  held  this  seat  until  he 
was  called  to  the  SeiKite  by  royal  proclamation 
in  1867,  He  was  prominently  identified  with 
many  public  instimtions,  notably  as  president 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  member 


of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  board  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  became  widely  known  by 
his  liberal  donations  to  educational  and  religious 
institutions,  especially  those  of  th^  Baptist  de- 
nomination, of  which  sect  he  was  a  member. 
McMaster  University,  Toronto,  is  named  in  his 

HcHASTER,  UNIVERSITY,  Toronto, 
Canada,  is  controlled  by  the  Baptist  Convention 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  It  came  into  existence 
through  the  gift  of  about  $1,000,000  by  the  late 
Senator  William  McMaster,  of  Toronto,  but 
it  is  really  a  development  of  educatiorial  work 
formerly  conducted  at  Woodstock,  Ontario,  In 
1857,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Fyfe,  D.D.,  subscribers  to  the  funds  «f  a  pro- 
jected college  secured  from  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament an  act  to  incorporate  'The  Canadiati 
LJterary  Institute,*  to  be  located  at  Woodstock. 
This  scnool  aimed  at  coeducation  and  provided 
both  literary  and  theolo(?ical  courses.  In  1875 
tl  secured  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  In  1881,  through  the  liberahly  of  Mr. 
McMaster,  the  Toronto  Baptist  College  was 
instituted  and  to  it  was  transferred  the  theo- 
logical department  of  the  school  at  Woodstock. 
The  latter  continued  its  literary  work,  and, 
without  change  of  corporation,  its  name  was 
changed  'to  Woodstock  College.  Toroirto  Bap- 
tist Collie  was  affiUalcd  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1885,  but  as  the  result  of  a  further 
donation  by  Mr.  McMaster  it  was  decided  to 
establish  a  university  to  grant  degrees  in  the 
"several  arts,  sciences  and  faculties,*  as  well 
as  in  theology.  A  charter  was  secured  from  the 
legislature  of  Ontario  in  1887,  and  all  the  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  the  two  separate  corporations 
were  vested  in  McMaster  University  aud  placed 
under  the  aultority  of  the  board  of  governors, 
16  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  chancellor), 
responsible  to  the  Baptist  Convention  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  The  control  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  courses  of  study  belongs  to  the 
university  senate,  a  body  mside  up  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  governors,  a  certain 
number  representing  the  teaching  faculties  and 
others  chosen  by  the  graduates  in  arts  and 
theology.  The  seoafte  also  nominates,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governors,  the  chancellor 
and  members  of  the  faculties.  Woodstock 
College,  now  a  school  for  young  men  alone, 
and  Mouilon  College,  for  young  women,  are 
academical  departments  of  the  university.  Note- 
worthy provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
are  that  McMaster  University  is  "a  Christian 
school  of  learning,*  the  Bible  must  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  course  of  study,  every  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  theology  must  be  a 
member  of  a  regular  Baptist  church  in  Canada 
and  all  other  teachers  members  of  some  "Evan- 
gelical Christian  Church.*  The  first  class  in 
arts  was  graduated  in  1894.  The  total  number 
of  students  for  the  1914-15  in  the  three  schools 
of  the  university  was  506. 

McMECHEN,  m5k-m*k'fn,  W,  Va.,  city 
in  Marshall  Coun^,  five  miles  south  of  Wheel- 
ing, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It 
is  a  residential  town  and  practically  a  suburb 
of  Benwood.     Pop.  2,921. 

McMICHAEL,  Morton,  American  journal- 
ist, politician  and  orator :  b,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
2  Oct,  1807;  d,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  6  Jan.  1879. 
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After  education  in  the  public  schools,  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Penrisylvania  and  he- 
came  a  member  of  the  Phikdelphia  bar  in  1827. 
The  year  previously  he  became  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  as  an  active  poli- 
tician served  for  several  vears  on  the  alder- 
manic  bench  in  Philadelphia.  From  1831  to 
1836  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Saturday 
Courier  and  later  was  conntcled  with  the  Satur- 
day News,  ihc  Saturday  Gazelle,  the  North 
American  and  United  Slates  Gaselle,  in  1847 
consolidaung  the  last  two  in  one  journal,  of 
wluch  he  was  sole  proprietor  fitjm  18S4  until  his 
death.  He  wa^  mayor  of  Philadelphia  from 
1866  to  1860;  president  of  the  park  commission 
from  its  organization  in  1867  until  his  death ; 
and  in  1873  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Fourth  ConsfkudionaJ  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  speeches  on  public  occasions  were 
renowned  as  models  of  oratory.  A  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Pairmount 
Park. 

McHICHAEL.  Williun,  American  soldier 
and  lawyer:  b.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  4  March  1841; 
d.  New  York  City,  20  April  1893.  The  third 
son  of  Morton  McMichael,  he  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  but  left  his 
law  studies  in  April  1861,  lo  enlist  as  a  private 
when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for 
troops.  He  attained  rapid  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  served  under  Generals 
Thomas,  Rosccrans  and  Grant.  He  resumed 
his  interrupted  law  studies  after  the  war  and 
in  1865  became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  During  General  Grant's  first  tenure  of 
the  Presidency  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
but  resigned  the  office  in  1871  on  his  "appoint- 
ment as  United  Slates  Assistant  Attorney- 
General.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attomej'  for  the  east  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  resigned  Aortly  after  to  go 
into   private   practice.      President   Garfield   ap- 

giinted  him  a  member  of  the  United  States 
oard  of  Indian  Commissioners;  in  1832  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Independ- 
ent Republican  ticket ;  and  later  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  New  York  City.  Like  his 
father,  be  was  renowned  for  \m  oratorical  gifts. 
MACMILLAN,  a  name  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  English  publiAing 
uitereKts.  Most  important  was  Daniei.  Mac- 
miliu^n;  b.  Upper  Corrie,  Isle  of  Arran,  13 
Sept.  1813;  d.'^  June  1857.  He  took  service 
with  a  Cambridge  bookseller  in  1833,  and  with 
Seelej,  Fleet  street,  London,  in  1837.  He  set 
up  in  business  in  London  in  1843,  but  soon 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  by  1856  had  de- 
veloped a  very  prosperons  trade.  He  pub- 
lished Hughes'  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days'  " 


1857 :  but  be  was  chiefly  aided  by  educational 
publications  and  the  words  of  Kingsley  and 
F.  D.  Maurice.    Afisodated  with  him  from  1843 


1  brother,  Alexaxder  Macmillan  (b. 
1815;  d.  1896),  previously  a  school-teacher  at 
Nitshill,  not  far  from  Paisley.  In  1863  he  was 
made  pubUsher  to  Oxford  University  and  in 
the  same  year  removed  the  business  to  London. 
Matmillan't  Magasine  made  its  appearance  in 
1859  and  continued  publication  until  1907.  The 
firm  maintains  a  branch  in  New  York  and  pub- 
lishes many  imiversity  and  educational  works, 
as  welt  as  considerable  fiction,  by  American 
authors.    Th«y  are  [he  publishers  of  the  welt- 


Imown  Golden  Treasury  and  Globe  series.  Pres- 
ent representatives  of  the  family  are  Su  Fsed- 

EKJCK  Macuillan:  b.  5  Oct.  1851  (eldest  son 
of  Daniel  Macmillan^>  He  has  been  chairman 
of  Macmillan  and  Company,  Ltd.,  since  1893, 
is  a  director  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  and  was  president  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  1900,  1901,  1911 
1912,  Gfohce  a.  Macmiixan;  b.  1  Aug.  1855 
(second  son  of  Alexander  Macmillan),  is  a 
director  of  both  the  English  and  American 
establishments  of  the  firm.  Maurice  Chawfobd 
Macmillan:  b.  19  April  1853  ([second  son  of 
Daniel  Macmillan)  is  also  a  director  in  both 
houses  of  the  firm.  Consult  Hughes,  'Memo- 
rials of  Daniel  Macmillan'  (1882)  ;  'Life  and 
Letters  of  Alexander  Macmillan'    (1910). 

BilcUILLAN,  Sir  Daniel  Hunter,  Cana- 
dian administrator:  b.  Whitby,  Ontario,  January 
1846.  He  was  educated  m  Canada  and  in  1864 
served  with  the  Canadian  Volunteers  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  He  afterward  took  part  in 
■'         ■■'■  '     *       -■  -  -^    lian  Raid 

of   1870; 


and  in  the  Northwestern  Rebellion  of  1 
was  awarded  a  medal.  He  was  elected  t 
Manitqba   legislature   from   Winnipeg   i 


the 


and  became  a  member  of  the  Manitoba  gov- 
ernment in  1889.  Since  1900  he  has  been 
Kentenant-govemor  of  Manitoba  and  Keewatin. 
He  Vas  knighted  in  1902,  and  formerly  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Manitoba 
Grenadiers. 

MacMILIAN,  Hugh,  Scottish  Presbyferijp 
clergyman;  b-  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
17  SepL  1833;  d.  1903.  He  was  minister  of  the 
Free  West  Church,  Greenock.  N.  B.,  1878-1901. 
He   was   a   bril!iant_  writer   and   preacher,  and 


Mystery  of  Grace>  (1893);  'The  Daisies  of 
Nazareth'  (1894)  ;  <The  Oock  of  Nature' 
(1896);  <The  Toudi  of  C^od*  (1903);  'The 
Isles  and  the  Gospel'  (1907)  ;  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  German,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,   French,  Itahan,   etc. 

UcMILLAN,  JaniM,  American  capitalist 
and  senator:  b,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  12  March 
1838 ;  d.  Manchester  Mass.,  I9(E,  He  entered 
business  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1855,  since  which 
he  enjoyed  a  prosnerous  career  as  organiser  of 
the  Michi^n  Car  Company,  and  general  manu- 
facturer in  the  railroad  business.  He  was 
elected  to  ihe  United  Stales  Senate  as  a  Repob- 
liean  in  1889,  and  re-elected  in  1895  and  1901. 
He  was  active  in  many  commercial  entejprites 
and  was  president  of  the  Detroit  Iron  Furnace 
Company,  which  employed  more  than  3,000  men. 
He  gave  the  city  of  Detroit  a  thoroUfi^y 
equipped  hospital,  costing  $250,(X)0,  and  endowed 
it  with  $300,000;  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
a  fine  Shakespearean  library,  and  added  to  the 
college  buildings  McMillan  Hall.  He  b«stowe4 
substantial  benefactions  on  several  oAer  instini- 

McMILLAN,  James  William,  American 
solider ;  b.  Clark  Coun^,  western  Virginia, 
1826;  d.  10  March  1903.  At  the  time  of  bis 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  review 
of  the  Pension  Bureau.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  March  1865,  commanded  ^^ 
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Ist  and  2d  bri^des  o£  the  Ninet«nih  Artny 
corps,  served  wilh  Butler  in  the  GulE  campaign, 
and  captured  the  blockade  runner  Fox,  one  of 
the  richest   prizes  of  the  Civil  War. 

McMillan,  l^omaa,  American  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Saint  Paul  the  Apostle:  b.  Ayr,  Scotland,  13 
June  1851.  He  is  of  Irish  descent,  and  when 
three  years  old  came  with  his  parents  to 
America.  In  1874  he  entered  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle.  His  chief 
work  has  been  in  Sunday  schools.  In  1886  he 
iDSttluted  a  "reading  circle*  movement,  which 
has  extended  over  all  the  country.  In  1889  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringinp  together, 
at  New  York,  a  large  number  of  editors,  jour- 
nalists and  authors  from  difFerent  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
making  the  press  more  effeetive  in  uplifting 
humanity.  This  meetinR  was  known  as  that  for 
the  nromolion  of  the  "Apostolate  of  the  Press.* 
In  1892  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board 
of  studies  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America.  In  1897  he  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  organization  of  the  "Child  Study  Congress* 
held  in  New  York  City, 

MACHILLANITES.  See  Macmolan, 
John,  and  Camebonians, 

MACHILLEN,  Prancu,  American  vio- 
linist :  b.  Mariella,  Ohio,  14  Oct.  1885.  He  en- 
tered the  Chicago  College  of  Music  at  the  age 
of  seven,  afterward  studying  at  Berlin,  Brus- 
sels and  Saint  Petersburg,  under  Joachim,  Cesar 
Thomson,  Flesch,  Auer  and  others.  He  re- 
ceived first  prize  and  the  Van  Hal  cash  prize 
at  the  Brussels  Royal  Conservatory  when  16 
years  of  age.  He  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  Brussels  in  1903,  afterward  touring 
England.  Belgium,  France  and  Germany.  He 
made  his  American  dibut  at  Carnegie  Hall,  7 
Dec  1906,  and  made  concert  tours  of  the  prin- 
cipal dties  of  the  United  States  in  1906-07, 
1907-^,  1910-11,  1914-15,  19IS-16. 


county- 

River,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
about  55  miles  southwest  of  Portland.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which 
hops,  wheal  and  fruit  are  raised  extensively. 
The  city  has  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  livestock,  lumber,  wool  and  some 
dairy  products.  The  electric-light  plant  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.     Pop,  2,400. 

McMINNVILLE,  Tenn.,  town,  county-seat 
of  Warren  County,  on  the  Nashville,  Circin- 
nati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  about  80  miles 
southeast  of  Nashville.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  is 
found  excellent  building  stone.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  flour  and 
lumber,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
furniture  and  dairy  products.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Cumberland  University  Training  School. 
Pop.  2.300. 

MACMONNIES,  mak-menlz,  Frederick 
William,  Araerican  sculptor :  b.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  20  Sept.  1863.  In  his  17th  year  he  became 
pupil  and  assistant  to  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 
and  going  to  Europe  in  1884  he  studied  at 
Munich,  and  later  was  admitted  to  the  studio  of 
Falguiire  at  the  £cole  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  and 


also  studied  with  An  ton!  n  Mercie.  In  1S87 
there  opened  a  studio  of  his  own.  In  1889  his 
statue  of  'Diana'  was  honorably  mentioned  in 
the  Salon,  and  his  'Nathan  Hale'  in  City  Hall 
Park,  New  York,  and  'James  S.  T.  Stranahan' 
in  Prospect  Park.  Brooldyn,  were  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Salon  1891.  His  'Bacchante' 
(Salon  1894)  was  purchased  for  the  Ltucem- 
boure.  He  has  been  prolific  in  ■the  creations  of 
the  cTiisel,  and  his  work  is  to  be  seen  in  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Arch,  New  York  City,  the  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors'  Monument  in  Indianapolis, 
in  the  statues  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Battle  Monument  at  West  Point.  He  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  statues  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  the  Court  of  Honor  (Chicago 
1893).  Since  1900  he  has  devoted  himself  more 
and  more  to  painting,  in  which  4ie  exhibits 
delicacy,  freshness  of  design  and  a  brilliant 
technique.  In  1913  he  resumed  his  work  in 
sculpture.  '  He  has  received  numerous  medals. 
In  1898  he  was  elected  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  two  years  later  won  the  grand 
priie  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  is  a  member 
of  various  national  art  associations.  Consult 
Ta(t,  L.,  'History  of  Araerican  Sculpture* 
(New  York  1903). 

MACMULLEN,  Wallace,  American  Meltio- 
din  Episcopal  clert^man:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  31 
Aug.  1860.  He  came  to  the  United  Stales  wilh 
his  parents  in  1862  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  1838,  enter- 
ing the  Methodist  ministry  in  thai  year.  He 
was  pastor  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1883-93 ;  at 
Grace  Church,  Philadelphia,  in.  1893-98;  at 
Park  Avenue  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1898- 
1902;  and  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  in 
I9D27I3.  Since  1913  he  has  been  professor  of 
homiletio  at  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
foreign  missions.  Author  of  'Captain  of  Our 
Faiih>  {19M). 


Ontario  Agri- 
it     Haver  ford 


was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1879,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1885.  From  1884-86  he  instructed 
at  that  institution  in  mammalian  anatomy.  He 
held  a  professorship  in  bioloe  " 

cultural  College  (1882-841 
(1885-89)  ;  at  Cbcinnati 
1869-92  he  was  docent  and 
of  morphology  at  Qark  University;  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
(1894-1907),  and  since  then  has  been  at  Toronto 
University.  He  'has  published  'Invertebrate 
Morphokigy'  (1894) ;  "The  Development  of  the 
Human  Body>  (1902),  and  has  edited  SobotU's 
'Alias  and  Textbook  of  Human  Anatomy* 
(1906^07);  Morris,  'Human Anaton^'  (4thed4 
1906). 

McMURKY,  Charles  Alexander,  American 
educator:  b.  Crawfordsvilte,  Ind.,  18  Feb.  1857. 
He  was  graduated  al  the  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity in  1876,  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1880  and  at  the  University  of  Halle  in  1887. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Practice  School  at 
the  Illinnis  Slate  Normal  University  and 
lecturer  al  Teachers'  College  of  Chicago  m 
1899-1900;  principal  of  the  Practice  School  at 
the  Northern  Illinois  Norma!  School  in  1900- 
01 ;  and  since  1915  he  has  been  professor  of 
elementary  education  at  the  George  Peabody 
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ColI<se  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Teim.  Author 
'Method  of  Recitation'  with  his  brother,  F. 
M.  McMurry  (1898)  ;  'Special  Method  in  Read- 
ing' £1898);  and  a  series  of  'Special  Meihod' 
textbooks  including  'Literature  and  History* 
(1898)  ;  'Geography'  (1898)  ;  'Natural  Soience' 
{2d  cd,  1899)  ;  'Manual  Arts'  ;  'Arithmetic' 
{19061;  'Course  of  Study  in  the  Eighth  Grades' 
(1906) ;  "Teacher's  Manual  in  Geography* 
tl904);  'Pioneer  History  Stories'  (3  vols.); 
'Conflicting  Principles  in  Education'  (1914); 
'Handbook  of  Practice  for  Teacheis'  (1914), 
etc.  He  has  edited  the  'Year  Books'  of  the 
Herbart  Society. 

McMURBY,  Frank  Morton,  American 
educator,  brother  of  Charles  Alexander  Mc- 
Murry Cq.v.)  :  b.  near  Craw  for  dsville,  Ind.,  2 
iuly  1862.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
lichigan,  Halle,  Jena,  CJeneva  and  Paris.  He 
was  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Normal,  111.,  in  1891-92;  and  at 
the  University  of  nimois  in  1893-94.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Franklin  School,  Buffalo,  N. 
v.,  in  1894-95,  and  was  professor  of  pedagogics 
and  dean  of  Teachers'  College,  University  of 
Buffalo,  in  1895-9a  Since  1898  he  has  been 
professor  of  elementary  education  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  Umversity.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  'Student's  Reference  Work' 


(1900);  'Method  of  Recitation,'  with  C.  A. 
McMurry  (1898)  ;  'How  to  Study  and  Teach- 
ing How  to  Study'  (1909)  j  'Elementary  School 
Standards'  (1913). 

McMURTRY,  Lewia  S..  American  sur- 
geon ;  b.  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  14  Sept.  185a  He 
was  educated  at  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  and 
at  Tulane  Unrversity.  He  specialized  in  gyne- 
cology and  abdominal  surgery,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  those  subjects  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  where  he 
afterward  became  president  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty. He  is  surgeon  al  the  Louisville  City  Hos- 
pital.  He  is  a  member  of  various  foreign  and 
American  scientific  societies  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1906- 
07.  He  is  a  contributor  to  medical  journals  and 
also  contributed  to  the  ' I nicr national  Text 
Book  of  Surgery.' 

McNAB,  Sir  Allin  Napier,  Canadian 
statesman :  b.  Niagara,  Ontario,  19  Feb,  1798 ;  d.  8 
Auiir.  1862.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1813,  but  soon  abandoned  Ae  navy  for  the 
army;  was  present  at  the  caiptttre  of  Fort  Ni- 
agara, and  commanded  the  advance  guard  at 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  studied  bw  and  practised  in  Hamilton, 
and  in  18^  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  speaker  1837-41.  During  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1837-38  he  commanded  the  militia  on  the 
Niattara  frontier,  routed  the  insurgents  near 
Toronto  7  Dec.  1837,  and  a  party  of  American 
sympathizers  having  occupied  Navy  Island  in 
the  Niagara  River,  whence  they  were  cannonad- 
ing the  village  of  Chippewa  on  the  Canadian 
side,  be  sent  a  party  to  seiie  the  steamer  Caro- 
linSi  employed  to  convey  them  EupplieS|  and 
having  driven  the  crew  ashore,  set  fire  to  it  and 
sent  it  over  the  Falls.  Although  the  seizure 
was  made  on  the  American  side  of  the  river, 
the  act  was  approved  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  for  his  services  to  the  Crown  during 


n  McMab  was  knighted.    In  18S4 

—  .._s  Prime  Minister  under  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
retaining  office  for  a  few  months  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Edmund  Head.  On  retiring  frcan 
the  premiership  in  1856  he  was  made  a  baronet, 

HcNAIR,  mSk-nir',  Frederick  Vallette, 
American  naval  officer :  b.  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  13 
)an.  1839:  d.  1900.  He  was  educated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  and  served  in 
the  Minnesota  1857-59.  In  1861  he  became  lien- 
tenant,  and  during  the  Civil  War  took  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint 
Philip,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Confederate  ram  Arkansai. 
He  was  instructor  at  the  naval  academy  1867- 
68,  in  1872  became  commander  and  in  1887  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Omaha  in  the  Asiatic 
squadroa  In  1890  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Observatory.  In  1895  he  was  made 
admiral,  a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board  in 
1898,  and  in  July  of  the  last-named  year  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  Admiral  Cervera 
and  other  Spanish  prisoners  of  war.  Upon 
their  return  to  Spain  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  naval  academy. 

HACNAHARA,    mik'n^-maH.    Thomas 

Slmes,  British  statesman,  educator  and  author; 
Montreal.  -Canada,  23  Aug.  1861.  He  went  to 
England  at  an  early  age  and  was  educated  at 
Saint  Thomas  School,  Exeter,  and  at  the  Bor- 
ough Road  Training  College  for  Teachers.  He 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  1876-92  and  was 
president  of  the  NationalUnion  of  Teachers  in 
1896.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  North 
Camberwell  in  1900;  served  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1907-08  and  to  the  Admiralty  in  1908-15,  when 
he  was  appointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  has  contributed  extensively  to 
the  periodical  press,  is  author  of  numerous  text- 
books and  of  'Schoolmaster  Sketches*  (1896); 
■■School-room  Humor*  (1905);  'The  Gentle 
Golfer*  (1906) ;  'Tariff  Reform  and  the  Work- 
ing Man'  (1910),  etc. 

HacHEIL,  Carol  Brooki^  American  sculptor, 
wife  of  Hermon  Atkins  MacNeil  (q.v.)  :  b. 
Chicago,  III,  IS  Jan,  1871,  She  studied  at  the 
Art  Institute  and  under  Lorado  Taf t,  Chicago, 
and  under  MacMontiies  and  Injalbert,  Paris. 
She  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  1893; 
at  the  Paris  salons  in  1894,  1895  and  1900;  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1900;  and  the  bronze  medal  al  Saint 
Louis  in  1904, 

MacNEIL,  Hermon  Atkins,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Chelsea,  Mass,,  1866.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal 
School  in  1886;  and  later  spent  two  years  in 
study  under  Chapu  at  Julien  Academy,  and  two 
years  under  Falguiere  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris.  He  afterward  taught  for  three 
years  at  Cornell,  and  three  years  also  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago.  He  won  the  Roman  Rhitie- 
hart  scholarship  in  sculj)ture  for  1896-1900.  He 
was  awarded  the  medal  in  design  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893 ;  received  the  silver  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900;  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901;  silver  medal  at 
the  Charleston  Exposition  in  1902;  commemo- 
rative medal  al  Saint  Louis  in  1904;  and  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Panama  Exposition  in  1915,  He 
was  engaged  in  important  decorative  work  for 
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the  expositions  at  Chicago,  Paris,  BufFato  and 
Panama.    He  executed   the   spandrels   on   the 

ErticD  of  the  National  pavilion  at  the  Paris 
:position,  where  he  exhibited  the  ^oups 
•The  Sun  Vow'  and  the  "Last  Act  of  the  Moqui 
Snake  Dance.*  The  main  cascade  fountain  at 
the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  was  his  work,  and 
be  served  on  the  jury  of  awards.  Me  is  a 
teacher  of  modeling;  at  tbe  National  Academy 
of  DesiKn,  New  Vork,  Among  his  other  work 
may  be  mentioned  'The  Coming  of  the  White 
Man>  (Citv  Park.  Portland,  Ore.);  <McKinIey 
Memorial'  fColumbus,  Ohio)  ;  'Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial'  (Whittinaville,  Mass.);  'Or- 
ville  Hitchcock  Piatt  Memorial'  (State  Capitol, 
Hartford,  Conn.') ;  'General  Washington' 
(Washington  Arch,  New  York),  etc.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  in  1906.  His 
work  is  represented  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chi- 
C3RO ;  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore ;  Cornell 
University ;  the  Metropolitan  Museimi,  New 
York;  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

MscNBVIN,  or  MACNBVSN,  William 
Jamea,  American  physician:  b.  Ballynahowne, 
County  Galway,  Ireland,  21  March  1763 ;  d.  New 
York,  12  July  1841.     When  12  years  old  he  was 

S'  iced  in  the  care  of  bis  uncle,  Baron  O'Kelly 
acNevin,  court  physician  in  Austria,  and  he 
received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  taking  his  medical  degree, 
at  Vienna  in  1784.  He  then  returned  to  Ire- 
land and  engaged  in  practice  at  Dublin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  secret  society  of  United 
Irishmen  and  his  activities  in  this  connection 
caused  his  arrest  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  in 
1798,  and  for  four  years  thereafter  he  was  im- 
prisoned. He  then  joined  the  Irish  Legion 
under  Napoleon  in  llie  hope  of  French  inter- 
vention in  Ireland.  After  three  years  be  aban- 
doned this  hope  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  establishing  himself  in  practice  in  New 
York.  He  became  professor  of  obstetrics  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1808, 
and  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia 
medica  there  in  1811.  He  established  in  con- 
nection with  bis  work  as  a  teacher  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  in  New  York.  He  resigned 
in  1826  and  together  with  several  leading  onysi- 
cians  founded  a  new  medical  school  on  Duane 
Street,  in  which  he  held  the  chairs  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  until  the  school  closed 
in  1830.  He  was  president  of  the  •Friends  of 
Ireland"  and  belonged  to  most  of  the  Irish 
societies  in  New  York.  He  was  coeditor  and 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Philoiofihical  Journal.  He  edited  jBrande's 
Chemistry'  (1831);  and  was  author  of  'Ram- 
bles through  Switzerland'  (1803);  'Chemical 
Examination  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Schooley's  Mountains'  (ISIS)  ;  'Exposition  of 
the  Atomic  Theory  of  Chemistry'  (1819),  etc. 
McNICHOLAS,  (Ht.  Rev.)  John  T.,  O.P., 
American  Catholic  prelate :  h.  Couniv  Mayo, 
Ireland.  1877,  He  came  to  the  United  Stales 
when  a  child ;  began  his  studies  in  the  Gesu. 
Philadelphia,  continued  them  in  the  Dominican 
establishments  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  and 
completed  them  in  the  University  of  Minerva, 
Rome,  where,  specializing  in  canon  law,  he  at- 
tained the  degree  of  D.D.  Returning  to 
America,  he  became  master  of  novices  in  the 
E)ominican  novitiate,  Somerset,  Ohio,  acting 
also  as  professor  of  philosophy,  canon  law  and 


homiletics.    After  holding  this  office  for    five 

«ars,  he  became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
oly  Name  in  New  York  City  and  editor  of  the 
Holy  Name  Journai,  for  eight  years  devoting 
himself  energetically  to  the  organization  of 
branches  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  in  every 
State  of  ihe  Union,  He  is  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  authoritatively  has  contributed 
much  to  the  literature  of  canon  law.  In  1916 
Dr.  Me  Nicholas  became  assistant  to  the 
Dominican  General  in  Rome,  where,  18  July 
1918,  he  received  the  appointment  as  second 
bishop  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

HACOMB,  Alexander,  American  general : 
b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  3  April  1782;  d,  Washington, 
D.  C,  25  June  1841.  He  entered  the  United 
States  army  in  1799  as  a  cornet  of  cavalry,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  engineers  and  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  In  Tanuary  1814  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier-general  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that  part  of  the  northern  frontier  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Champlain.  At  Plattsburg,  on 
U  SepL  1814,  he  sustained  the  attack  of  a 
greatly  superior  British  force  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  the  British 
squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  on  the  same  day, 
- --■  -  Canada.  For  his  firti ' 
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he  was  commissioned  a 


gress  and  a  gold  medal.  In  1835  he  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  wrote  a 
'Treatise  on  Martial  Law  and  Courts  Martial, 
as  Practised  in  the  United  Stales'  (1809),  Con- 
sult Richards,  'Memoir  of  Alexander  Macomb' 
(New  York  1833). 

HACOMB,   111.,   city,   county-seal  of    Mc- 
Donough   County,  on   the   Chicago,   Burlingtoi 


I    agricul- 


and  Quincy  Railroad,  about  65  miles  northwest 
of    Springfield.     It    is    situated    in 

tural   region   and  in  the  vicinity  a._    

deposits  of  fire-clay.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  about  1841,  and  the  place 
was  incorporated  in  1857.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  sewer-pipe,  stoneware  and  pottery. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  farm  products, 
coal  and  lumber.  The  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal   Sdioo!   is  located  here,   and   the    free 

¥iblic  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes, 
he  government  is  administered,  under  a  char- 
ter of  1872,  by  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two 
years,  and  a  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.     Pop.  5,774. 

MACON,  maTcbn,  Nathaniel,  American 
statesman:  b.  Warren  County,  N,  C„  17  Dec. 
1758;  d.  there,  29  June  1837.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princelon; 
in  1776  he  left  college  and  served  during  the 
summer  in  the  New  Jersey  militia.  During  the 
following  three  years  he  studied  law;  then  from 
1780  he  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
Continental  army  til!  the  provisional  treaty  of 
peace  in  1782,  refusing  any  pa_y  or  military  dis- 
tinction. When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina,  he  firmly  opposed  k,  on  the 
ground  that  il  bestowed  too  much  power  on  the 
govemmenl,  and  made  it  in  effect  independent 
of  Ihe  State.  He  never  lost  this  dislike  of  the 
Constitution,  and  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govenment ; 
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his  favorite  saying  being  that  "if  left  alone 
they  would  always  do  what  was  rifjht.*  He 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Represenlalives  I791-I81S,  and  in  1816  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  til!  1828, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat,  having  been  then  a 
member  of  Congress  for  3?  successive  years. 

HACON,  France,  capital  city  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Saone-et -Loire,  on  the  Saone  River,  4S 
miles  north  of  Lyons  on  the  Paris-Lyons  Rail- 
way. A  bridge  of  12  arches  crosses  the  river  to 
the  opposite  suburb.  Saint  Laurent.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Vincent,  built  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  was  destroyed  al  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  still  used  as  a 
chapel  and  the  facade  and  towers  remain. 
There  is  (he  modern  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  a 
Romanesque  structure  with  two  fine  spires  and 
a  ihree-nayed  basilica.  Macon  was  the  Roman 
Matisco  ^duorum  and  in  the  16th  centurj-  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  It  suffered 
severely  in  different  invasions.  It  is  the  seal 
of  a  prefecture,  and  has  tribunals  of  the  first 
instance  and  of  commerce.  It  has  excellent 
schools  and  training  colleges,  and  important 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  as 
well  as  being  a  railway  centre.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  wine,  and  manufactures  supplies  for 
the  wine  trade  as  well  as  being  enga(;ed  in 
copper- founding,  and  making  machinery,  tools 
ana  paper.  A  statue  in  the  town  com- 
memorates the  birth  there  of  Alphonse  Lamar- 
line,  the  poet.    Pop.  about  19,059. 

MACON,  Ga.,  city  and  county-seat  of  Bibb 
County,  popularly  known  as  the  "Heart  of 
Georgia,"  86  miles  by  rail  from  Atlanta,  191 
from  Savannah  and  125  from  Augusta. 

It  lies  on  the  southeastern  edxe  of  the  Ap- 

Silachian  mountain  wall,  on  both  sides  of  the 
cmulgee  River  which  pours  from  the  upper 
plateau  with  a  fall  of  90  feet  in  seven  miles 
above  the  city.  An  immense  concrete  dam  103 
feel  liich  spans  the  river  36  miles  up,  furnish- 
ing hydro-electric  current  for  power  and  U^hl, 
operating  street  cars  and  factories  and  lighting 
the  city.  An  auxiliary  steam  plant  is  located 
in  the  city  for  emergency  use.  The  Ocmulgee 
is  spanned  by  four  steel  bridges.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  the  ocean,  is  open  all  'the  year 
round,  and  even  at  low  water  steamers  of  three 
feet  draught  operate  la  Brunswidc  and 
Savannah,  making  connection  at  those  points 
with  coastwise  and  ocean  shipping.  Uacon  is 
the  most  important  railroad  centre  in  the 
Slate;  six  trunk  hnes  with  radiating  lines  give 
14  outlets,  north,  east,  south  and  west;  it  is  the 
concentration  point  for  tourist  trains  during 
the  winter  season  enroute  to  Florida.  A  new 
union  passenger  station,  opened  October  1916, 
cost  over  a  million  dollars;  it  faces  Cherry 
street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  citj^. 

Macon  is  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton  section 
of  the  State  and  is  the  fourth  inland  cotton 
market  in  tlie  United  States,  well  equipped  with 
warehouses  and  compress,  annual  receipts  over 
200,000  bales,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  Is 
manufactured  by  the  numerous  cotton  mills  into 
cloth,  yarns,  twine,  duck,  knitted  underwear, 
hosiery,  automobile  lire  fabrics. 

Macon  is  also  the  clearing-house  for  the 
great  fruit  belt  in  central  Georeria.  within  30 
miles  of  the  great  peach  orchards ;  an  annual 
average  of  4,000  carloads  of  peaches,  plums, 
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pears,  cantaloupes  and  other  fruits  pass  through 
the  city.  Three  large  factories  furnish  the  ice 
for  refrigeration.  Within  a  radius  of  .SO  miles, 
lies  inexhaustible  supplies  of  kaolin,  feldspar, 
fire  clays  and  clays  for  making  hrick  and  terra 
cotta.  The  largest  brick  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  southeast  is  located  in  Macon;  every 
style  of  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  is 
produced  here.  The  Centra!  of  Georgia  Rail- 
way maintains  a  $2,000,000  shop  at  Macon 
where  cars  are  built  and  locomotives  for  2.000 
miles  of  hne  are  maintained.  The  Georgia, 
Southern  and  Florida  Railway  also  has  ex- 
tensive shops  at  their  headquarters  of  300  miles 
of  main  line.  Other  railroads  also  ha\-e  shops 
here.  The  Census  Bureau's  summary  concern- 
ing the  city,  iieriod  1909-14,  gives  the  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1914  as  70; 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  4,491 ;  wage 
earners,  4,W7;  primary  horse  power  (local) 
used.  15,883;  capital  invested,  $11,552,000;  serv- 
ices, $2,395,000;  salaries,  $594,000;  wages,  $1501- 
000;  materials,  $14,025,000;  value  of  products, 
$18,867,000;  value  added  by  manufacture. 
$4,842,000. 

The  actual  number  is  greater  than  staled 
one  owner  is  reported  for  several  establish- 
ments owned  or  controlled  by  one  concern. 
There  are  a  number  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing fertilizer,  hardwood,  agricultural  im- 
plements, located  outside  the  city  limits  which 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  which  are 
properly  Macon  investments.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  cloth,  yarns, 
underwear,  hosiery,  duck,  twine  and  aittorao- 
bile  tire  fabrics.  Cottonseed  oil,  cake,  meal, 
etc.,  for  food  and  provender,  the  seed  netting 
the  planter  nearly  as  much  as  the  cotton  fibre. 
Brick,  sewer  pipe,  lile,  terra  cotta,  granite  pav- 
ing block,  foundry  and  machine  snops,  railroad 
shops,  products,  harness,  saddlery,  agricultural 
implements,  carriages,  wagons,  furniture,  office 
fixtures,  confectionery,  barrels,  handles,  four  ice 
factories,    one    of    them   capacity   of   500   tons 

Macon  has  eight  banks  and  trust  companies 
with  a  total  capital  of  $1,695,000;  surplus.  $9M,- 
500.  The  annual  deposits  reach  $7,495,000. 
The  largest  annual  clearings  reached  in  1912 
($193,000,000),  show  a  slight  decrease  on  ac- 
count of  general  depression  and  European  War. 
Average  deposits  per  capita.  $170;  average  for 
the  United  States  is  only  $35. 

No  city  in  the  country  has  wider  or  better 
parked  streets  and  it  is  noted  for  having  been 
the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  employ 
an  all  auto-fire  department.  The  National  and 
Dixie  highways,  eastern,  western  and  central 
routes,  all  centre  in  Macon  and  is  the  grand 
central  point  for  State  and  Interstate  tours. 
Her  up-to-date  hotels  and  splendid  roads  are 
fast  making  Macon  the  mecca  of  the  tourists 
traveling    North    and    South    ' 


There  are  two  public  libraries;  Mercer  Uni- 
versity (for  men.  Baptist,  1831);  Wesleyan 
Pemale  College  (1836,  the  oldest  chartered  fe- 
male college  in  the  world)  ;  Saint  Stanislan 
(Roman  Catholic,  preparatory  for  the  priest- 
hood);  Mount  DeSales  (Roman  Catholic); 
Masonic  Home  (widows  and  omhans)  ;  State 
Academy  for  the  Blind  (1852).  with  a  valuable 
library  of   several   thousand  volumes;  and  a 
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modem  granite  public  building.  Macon  is  the 
home  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  Georfjia  and 
maintains  a  haDdsome  home  for  widows  and 
orphans  on  a  100-acre  farm  one  mile  from 
the  city.  All  other  orders  are  represented : 
Knights  of  Pythias  Castle  is  valued  at  $50,000- 
Elks  Hall,  $20,000 ;  Odd  Fellows,  $25,000. 

Recreation  facilities  include  the  home  of  the 
Georgia  State  Fair,  located  in  Central  City 
Park,  good  buildings  for  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial exhibits,  cattle,  swine  and  poultry. 
Annual  attendance,  125.000;  Idle  Hour  Country 
Club  with  modern  club  house  and  golf  links; 
several  resorts  for  swimming  and  dancing;  four 
playgrounds  with  up-to-date  apparatus;  splen- 
did mile-track;  half-mile  jog  track  and  winter 
quarters  for  circuses  and  racing  stock;  the 
Y.  M,  C.  A.  building,  four  stories,  with  gym- 
nasium, dormitories  and  swimming  pool ;  Grand 
Opera  House  and  four  splendid  moving  picture 
dieatres.  All  of  the  principal  resorts  are 
reached  by  street  cars  and  taxi  Lnes.  One 
park  is  maintained  for  colored  people  exclu- 
wvejjr. 

Tatnall  Park,  with  playground,  covers  18 
acres.  There  are  numerous  street  parks  all 
over  tlie  aty^  with  shade  trees,  cement  walks 
and  seats.  The  city  has  been  the  recipient  of 
200  acres  of  beautiful  woodland  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  two  miles  out,  reached  by  a  boule- 
vard, where  a  tourist  hotel  and  golf  links  are 
to  be  built.  This  gift  is  a  part  of  the  late 
Senator  Bacon's  estate.  There  are  29  churches 
for  white  people  with  14,000  members;  many 
of  them  handsome  buildings,  with  annexes  tor 
Sunday  schools,  and  homes  for  widows  and 
orphans.  The  colored  population  is  also  well 
represented  in  church  work  and  have  substantial 
churches. 

The  cemeteries  include  Rose  Hill.  150  acres, 
established  in  1840 ;  Riverside,  and  other  smaller 
ones  located  on  the  river  bank  and  famed  for 
their  natural  beauty,  handsome  monuments  and 
mausoleums. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council 
of  12  aldermen,  with  separate  commissions  of 
three  each  in  charge  of  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, and  a  water  commission  of  three.  Ma- 
con has  a  modern  water  plant  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000.  supplying  water  from  the  Oonulgee 
River,  above  navigation,  on  one  side,  and  Tuft 
Springs  on  the  other.  Macon  was  settled  in 
ife,  incorporated  in  1823  and  received  a  city 
charier  in  1832  and  was  named  after  Nathaniel 
Macon,  a  patriot  and  statesman  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Macon's  population  in  !900  was  23,000; 
in  1910,  42,000;  in  1915,  over  50,000,  and  this 
does  not  include  at  least  5,000  people  who  live 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  enjoying  street  car, 
electric  light  and  water  service,  while  within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  Macon  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  800,000  people  who  reach  the 
city  over  a  system  of  the  best  roads  in  the 
county. 

MACON,  Miss.,  city,  counly-seal  of  Nox- 
ubee County,  on  the  Noxubee  River,  and  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  108  miles 
by    north    of    Jackson.     The    agricultural 
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south  of  the  Iowa  line.  Surrounding  the  city 
is  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  well  watered 
and  well  wooded;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
largest  producing  coal  fields  in  Missouri.  The 
industrial  establishments  are  foundries,  machine 
shops,  flour  mills,  wagon  and  automobile  fac- 
tories, brick  yards,  cigar  factories  and  works 
where  agricultural  implements  are  made.  Here 
is  located  the  Slill-Hildreth  Osteopathic  Sani- 
torium,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in.  the 
world,  where  nervous  and  mental  diseases  are 
treated  by  osteopathy.  Some  of  its  public 
buildings  are  the  courthouse,  the  county  insane 
asylum,  public  and  private  school  buildings,  the 
public  library,  Federal  builditig,  hospital  and 
10  chw'ches.  The  city  owns  and  ofcraies  the 
electric-light  plant  and  the  waterworks  and 
filtration  plant.    Pop.  3.584. 

MACORIS,  m^'ka'res',  Santo  Domingo, 
seaport  on  die  soulhem  shore  of  Ac  island  of 
Haiti  on  Macoris  Bay,  about  40  miles  east  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  manufacture  of  st^far 
and  a  considerable  import  and  export  trade  con- 
stitute the  town's  chief  activities.  A  United 
States  consular  agent  Is  located  here.  Pop. 
about  7fiO0.  Macoris  is  also  the  name  of  a 
smaller  town  in  northern  Santo  Domingo,  near 


MACOUN,  ma-koon',  John,  Canadian  bota- 
nist :  b.  Ireland,  1832.  He  removed  to  Cana,da 
at  IS  and  from  1868  to  1879  was  professor  of 
botany  and  geology  in  Albert  Collide,  Belle- 
viiUe,  Ontario.  In  1882  he  became  botanist  to  the 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Can- 
ada and  was  appointed  in  1887  assistant  director 
of  the  survey.  He  has  published  'Manitoba  and 
the  Great  Northwest>  (1882)  ;  <The  Forests  of 
Canada  and  their  Distribution'  (1895)  ;  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  the  Yukon  country;  and 
catalogues  of  Canadian  plants  and  birds. 

UACPHAIL,  mik'fil',  Andrew,  Cana- 
^an  physician,  author  and  etUtor:  b.  Orwell, 
Prince  Edward  Island.  24  Nov.  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Mc- 
Gill  University  and  at  the  London  HospitaL 
He  was  principal  of  the  Fanniiig  Grammar 
School  in  1882-S5 ;  was  engaged  in  journalism 
in  1889-93;  afterward  tixiveling  in  the  East. 
In  1895-1906  he  was  pathologist  to  the  Western 
Hospital  and  Verdun  Hospital  for  Insane,  in 
1906  he  became  professor  of  the  history  of 
medicine  at  McGill  University.  Author  of 
'Essays  in  Puritanism'  (1905);  'The  Vine  of 
Sibmah'  (■1906):  'Essays  in  Polities'  (1909); 
'Essays  in  Fallacy'  (1910) ;  'The  Book  of  Sor- 
row' (1916V 

MACPHEB,  John  Joseph,  American  neu- 
rolo^sl :  b.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  8 
Tulv  I860.  He  was  educated  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  College  and  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont where  he  took  his  M.D.  in  1890,  He  was 
pathologist  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York  in  1891-94;  after  which  he 
became  professor  of  nervoits  and  mental  dis- 
eases at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical 
School  and  Hospital.  He  is  also  consulting 
neuroloeist  at   Saint  John's  Hospital,   Brook- 
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lyn;  Beth  Israel  Hoepiul,  New  York;  and  at 
Saint  Francis'  Hospital,  New  York. 

MACPHERSON,  mak-fer'sdn.  Sir  DaVid 
Lewis,  Canadian  statesman :  b,  Inverness,  Scot- 
land. 12  Sept.  1818 ;  d.  16  Aug.  1896.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  his  native 
town,  removed  to  Canada  in  1835  and  after  be- 
coming in  1842  a  partner  in  a  forwarding  firm 
in  Montreal  secured  in  18S1.  with  others,  a  char- 
ter for  a  railway  from  Montreal  to  Kingston, 
the  bcginningr  of  the  Grand  Trank  Railway.  In 
1872  he  became  president  of  the  Interoceanic 
Railway  Company,  the  rival  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  in  competing  for  the  transcontinental 
railway  charter.  He  sat  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Canada  1864-67,  and  in  the  last- 
named  year  entered  the  Dominion  Senate  and 
was  eIooi«d  its  speaker  in  1880.  He  was  Mit)- 
ister  of  the  Interior  I88J-8S  and  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  1884. 

McPHERSON,  Edwu-d,  American  Journal- 
ist :  b.  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  31  July  1830;  d  there,  14 
Dec.  1895.  In  1848  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  although  he 
Studied  law  soon  gave  it  up  for  journalism.  He 
sat  in  Congress  18S8-66,  was  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  1868-73,  1881-83,  and  1889- 
91.  in  1876  permanent  presidettt  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  and  was  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  EngraWng  and  Printing  in  Washing- 
ton 1877-88.  He  edited  the  Philadelphia  Press 
1877-80.  was  for  some  years  the  American  edi- 
tor of  the  'Almanach  de  Gotha' ;  edited  from 
1872  a  biennial  'Handbook  of  Politics' ;  and  the 
(New  York  Tribune  Almanac*  from  1877  tin 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  'Political 
History  of  the  United  States  during  the  Great 
Rebellion'  (1865);  and  'The  Political  History 
of  the  United  States  duringf  Reconstmciion' 
(1870). 

HACPHERSON,  JflnHi,  Scottish  author 
and  translator:  b,  Invemesa-shire,  1736;  d.  1796. 
He  Btivlied  at  Aberdeen  and  EcUnburgh. 
Having  published  'Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,'  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse 
language,  a  subscrlfition  was  raised  to  enstble 
lum  to  collect  additional  specimens  of  national 
poetrv.  He  produced,  as  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searches, 'Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,' 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  (1762,  quarto); 
'Temora  and  other  Poems'  (1763),  professedly 
translated  from  ori^nals  by  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal,  a  Gaelic  prmce  of  the  3d  century,  and 
his  contemporaries.  The  question  of  the  poem's 
authenticity  gave  occasion  for  violent  contro- 
versy. It  mav  be  concluded  that  Macpherson's 
prose  epics  were  founded  on  traditional  narra- 
tives current  in  the  Highlands;  but  the  date  of 
the  oldest  of  the  lays  is  comparatively  modern, 
and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  bis  obligations  to  Gaelic  bards. 
Macpherson  himself  never  made  anv  serious 
attempt  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  charge 
of  forgery.  He  had  a  life  allowance  from  the 
government,  and  was  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  having  also  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1780~9i5.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
very  inadequate  prose  translation  of  Homer's 
'Iliad'  and  of  some  other  works. 

McPHERSON,  Jainea  Birdseye,  American 
soldier;  b.  Sandusky,  Ohio,  14  Nov.  1838;  A. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  22  July  18fri.    He  was  graduated 


from  West  Point  in  1853.  Appointed  brevet  2d. 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  he  was  assistant  in- 
structor of  practical  engineering  at  West  PoinL 
1353*54,  and  after  serving  on  forti6cations  ana 
coiKtTUctiDn  duty  on  the  defenses  of  the  harbor 
of  New  York  and  the  improvement  of  the  Hud- 
son River  (1854-57),  was  given  charge  of  the 
coDStructioa  of  Fort  Delaware  (1857-61)  and 
of  the  defenses  of  Alcatra*  Island,  San  Frao- 
CISCO,  Od.  He  appUed  for  active  employment 
in  the  lield  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  May  1862  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  was  with  Halleck  at  tbe  siege 
of  Corinth.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion 
be  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  in 
the  following  October.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg  and 
was  in  consequence  promoted  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army,  1  Aug.  1863.  In  March 
1864  he  was  ma,de  oommander  of  the  Depart- 
meat  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  performed 
distinguished  services  in  the  campaign  of  Geor- 
gia. In  tbe  following  July  he  commanded  in 
tbe  engagement  around  Atlanta  and  was  killed 
during  a  reconnaissance.  A  statue  has  been 
erect^  in  bis  honor  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
the  men  who  fought  with  him  in  tbe  Army  of 
the  Tennessee. 

McPHERSON,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of 
McPherson  County,  on  tne  Union  Pacific,  tbe ' 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Istand  and  Pacific 
railroads,  about  150  miles  west  by  south  of 
Topeka.  The  city  is  the  trade  centre  of  an 
extensive  agricultural  region  in  which  the  chief 
products  are  wheat  and  corn.  It  has  flour-mills, 
creameries,  grain-elevators,  brick  and  lumber 
yards.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  farm  and  daiiy 
froducts  and  in  livestock.  Its  prindpal  bliiltl- 
logi  are  a  courthouse,  hi^  school  and  opera- 
house.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  McPherson  Col- 
lege, under  the  auspices  of  tbe  German  Baptists. 
The  dty  owns  and  operates  its  waterworts  and 
clectric-ligfat  plant.    Pop.  3,54& 

McPHERSON  COLLEGE.  This  institu- 
tion was  established  at  McPherson,  Kan,,  in 
1887,  and  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
5  Sept,  1888,  Dr.  S.  Z.  Sharp,  then  a  professor 
m  Mount  Morris  College,  Illinois,  was  the  chief 
pronJoter.  Tbe  college  is  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  (sometimes  called  the 
Dunkers)  and  the  control  is  exercised  by  a 
board  of  trustees  representing  the  II  church  dis- 
'tricts  which  make  up  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho.  A 
local  committee  of  five,  in  connection  with  the 
president  of  the  college,  actively  supervise  the 
work  of  the  college.  While  the  college  is 
dentMninatitmal,  there  are  no  religious  tenets 
required  for  admission.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents usually  ranges  from  300  to  400.  There 
are  the  following  departments:  college,  acad- 
emy, bible,  expression,  business,  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  music,  manual  arts.  The 
alumni  tramber  about  600.  There  are  2^  faculty 
members.  The  endowment  of  the  school  was 
small  until  in  1916,  when  largely  through  the 
eiforts  of  President  Kurti  it  was  raised  to 
orer  $225,000.  This  sum  is  productive.  Other 
gifts  are  contingent.  Each  year  the  contribu- 
tory congrnalions  observe  an  educational  day 
on  wfaidi  oRerings  are  raised  to  sustain  scholar- 
ships  in    McPherson  College   for   prospectiTe 
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•  miaisters  and  missionaries.  There  are  already 
same  14  alumni  on  the  mission  fields  of  China 
and  India.  The  material  equipment  consists  of 
six  buildings,  a  lO-acre  campus  and  two  farms 
which  have  been  secured  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. On  the  campus  there  are  Shan)  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Fahnestock  HaU.  Arnold 
Hall,  Carnegie  library,  alumni  gymnasium  and 
central  heating  plant, 

McQUAID.  m'kwSd',  Bernard  John,  Amer- 
ican Roman  Catholic  prelate :  b.  New  York  City, 
15  Dec.  1823;  d.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  18  Jan. 
1909.  After  studying  in  Canada,  he  com- 
pleted his  course  at  Saint  John's  College.  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1843, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  held  the  position 
of  tutor.  He  studied  theology  first  with  the 
Laiarists  of  New  York  City  and  later  at  Saint 
John's  College,  Fordham,  being  ordained  priest 
January  1848.  Having  built  churches  at  Morris- 
town  and  Springfield,  N.  J„  he  was  engaged 
upon  one  at  Mendham  when  summoned  to  the 
newly  created  diocese  of  Newarl^  N.  J.,  1853. 
In  18S6  Father  McQuaid  founded  Seton  Hall 
College  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, retaining  the  office  for  10  years,  and  its 
subsequent  success  has  been  eminently  due  to 
his  indefatigable  efforts.  He  was  consecrated 
first  bifAiop  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
■  by  Archbishop  McCloskey  in  New  York  City, 
12  July  1868.  With  characteristic  energy  he 
discharged  his  episcopal  duties,  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education  ever  appealing  to  him  as 
one  of  paramount  importance.  With  a  view  to 
advancing  it  he  invited  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph  to  conduct  new  parochial  schools  in  his 
diocese  and  likewise  founded  Saint  Andrew's 
Preparatory  Seminary. 

HACQUARIB  (m^-kwarlf)  ISLAND, 
British  island,  the  largest  of  a  small  group  of 
islands  off  the  south  coast  of  New  Zealand 
a:nd  belonging;  to  that  country.  It  is  about  4 
by  20  miles  in  extent,  is  well  covered  with 
grassy  vegetation  and  has  trees  and  shrubs  in 
sheltered  sections.  It  was  formerly  a  good  seal- 
hunting  ground  but  the  seals  were  practically 
exterminated  through  lack  of  restrictions  in 
hunting  them.  Penguins  and  other  sea  fowl 
abound  and  there  are  large  herds  of  sea  ele- 
phants. The  island  was  discovered  in  1810  and 
until  the  destruction  of  the  seals  was  visited 
by  numerous  sealers.  Its  only  rnhabitants  at 
t^e  time  it  was  made  a  base  of  (he  Mawson 
Expedition  of  1911-14  were  a  few  men  sta- 
tioned by  -a  New  Zealander  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  sea  elephant  and  penguin  blubber. 
The  island  is  the  crest  of  a  submarine  mountain, 
soundings  taken  10^  miles  east  of  its  ^orc 
recording  2,745  fathoms  and  no  bottom.  There 
are  several  anchorages,  but  no  harbor.  There 
is  now  a  permanent  weather  and  relief  station 
on  ihe  island,  equipped  with  a  wireless  appa- 
ratus. Consult  Mawson,  Sir  Dougias,  'The 
Home  of  the  Blizzard'   (2  vols.,  1914). 

MacQUEARY,  m^-kwe'rt  Thomas  How- 
ard, American  educator:  b.  Charlottesville,  Va., 
27  May  1861.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Alexandria. 
Va.,  in  1886,  look  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Chuixh  and  in  18S?  became  rector  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  His  religious  views  having  undergone 
a  radical  change  he  was  tried  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical council  for  denial  of  miracles  and  sus- 


pended from  the  ministry  (or  six  months.  He 
accordin^y  resigned  from  it  in  September  1891, 
and  was  for  some  timtf  in  the  Universalist 
ministry.  He  returned  to  college  for  special 
work  and  in  1898  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  later  (1901)  finishing 
the  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  hislary  and 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  al- 
though  be  did  not  publish  his  thesis  and  taJce 
the  degree.  He  founded  Unity  House  Social 
SelElement  in  Minneapolis;  from  1900-06  was 
superintendent  of  the  Parental  School  in  Chi- 
cago, and  since  1906  has  been  head  of  the . 
department  of  history  and  head  assistant  in 
Sol  dan  Hi^  School,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
teacher  of  political  science  in  Benton  College  of 
Law.  He  is  the  author  of  'The  Evolurion  of 
Man  and  Christianity>  (1889);  'Topics  of  the 
Times'  (1890).  He  has  done  considerable  lec- 
ture work  for  Chautauquas  and  other  societies. 
HcQUILLEN,  John  Huffh,  American 
dentist:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  12  Feb.  1826;  d. 
there,  3  March  1S79.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  in  1847,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  1849,  took  his  M.D.  at 

efferson  Medical  College  in  1852  and  his 
.D.S.  at  the  Philade^lua  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1853.  He  became  professor  of 
operative  dentistiy  and  dental  physiology  at  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in 
1857.  In  1863  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
a  charter  for  the  Philadelphia  Denu!  College 
and  he  was  from  that  time  until  his  death  its 
dean  and  professor  of  physiology.  He  was 
president  o?  the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  Pennsylvania  Denial  Society,  the  State 
Odontographic  Society.  He  edited  Dental  Coi- 
tnos  in  1859-71. 

HACRAUCHENIA.  mik-ra-ke'nI-9,  a 
three- toed  genus  of  fossil  South  American 
herbivorous  animals,  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  palteotherium  and  the  camel  family ; 
in  form  ihey  nearly  resemble  the  llama^  but 
were  as  large  as  a  hippopotamus.  Their  re- 
mains have  been  gathered  nearly  completely 
from  the  pampas  formation  of  Argentina  and 
Bolivia. 

HACRBADY,  mq-kre'dl,  William  CharleB, 
English  tragedian;  b.  London,  3  March  1793;  d. 
Cheltenham,  27  April  1873.  He  received  his 
education  at  Ru^by,  and  originally  had  the  in- 
tention of  adopting  one  of  ihe  learned  profes- 
sions. The  change  in  his  career  was  brought 
about  bv  his  father,  a  theatrical  manager,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  embarrassed  circumstances,  to 
relieve  which  he  joined  his  father's  troupe,  then 
acting  at  Birmingham.  He  appeared  there  for 
the  first  lime  in  1810  in  the  character  of  Romeo, 
in  which  he  was  successful.  On  16  Sept.  1816 
he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  London 
boards,  acting  Orestes  in  'The  Distressed 
Mother,'  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  did 
not  achieve  an  immediate  triumph  in  London, 
but  gradually  rose  in  popular  favor.  His  Vir- 
ginius  was  the  first  of  his  London  successes. 
From  the  time  when  he  appeared  in  this  part 
he  continued  steadily  to  improve  as  an  actor, 
and  his  successes  were  no  longer  confined  to 
the  lower  walks  of  the  profession.  In  1826-27 
he  made  his  first  tour  in  the  United  States, 
making  his  dibut  at  New  York  on  2  Oct.  1826 
as  Virginius,  and  again  visited  America  in  1S43. 
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In  1841  he  became  ;i  tbeetre  manager  of  Dmry 
Lane,  but  met  with  no  success,  so  that  he  re- 
signed at  the  end  of  the  secand  season.  His 
managership  at  Drury  Lane  had  brought  ui>on 
him  considerable  financial  loss,  to  repair  which 
he  made  his  (bird  visit  to  America  (1848-*9>. 
'There  he  was  involved  in  an  unfortunate  quar- 
rel with  the  American  actor,  Forrest,  which 
in  Uay  1S49  culminated  in  a  riot  at  the  Astor 
Place  Opera  House,  New  York,  at  which  Ua- 
cready  was  appearing  as  Macbeth,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  obligeif  to  leave  the  country.  On 
■  his  return  to  London  he  ^ve  some  farewell 
performances,  and  then  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1851. 

HcREYNOLDS,  mik-tvn'oldz,  Jamra 
Clark,  American  lawyer,  cabinet  o6Bccr  and 
jurist:  b.  Elktown,  Ky.,  3  Feb.  1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  1882 
and  from  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1884.  He  engaged  in  taw  prac- 
tice at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  attaining  a  distin- 
guished reputation;  and  in  190&-03,  without 
relinquishing  his  practice,  he  was  professor  at 
the  Law  School  of  VanderWlt  University. 
While  of  Democratic  party  afBliations  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Attorney- General  under  the 
Koosevelt  administration  in  1903-07,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  law  practice  in  New  York. 
He  was  on  several  ocasions  retained  as  coimsci 
by  ihe  United  States  in  service  connected  with 
the  application  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  his  part 
in  dealing  with  the  tobacco  trust  and  with  the 
anthracite  coal  dealers  and  the  railroads  being 
especially  prominent.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
United  Stales  Attorney-General  by  President 
Wilson,  succeeding  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham.  While  in  office  the  cases  of  the  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  merger,  fhe_  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Tdegraph  Company,  the  Reading 
Company  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Tmst  Law, 
came  under  his  direction.  He  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  August  1914  and  took  his 
seat  in  October. 

MACROBIUS,  ma-krolji-Qs,  Ambroaiiu 
Anrelius  Theodosius,  Latin  author  of  the  5th 
century  a.d.  The  country  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  inferred  from  the  tact  that  he 
speaks  of  Latin  as  a  fordgn  tongue  to  him 
that  he  was  probably  a  Greek.  He  was  the 
airthor  of  a  miscellaneous  work  entitled  'Satur- 
nalia,' curious  for  its  criticisms,  and  valuable 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  01  antitiuily;  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
'Somnium  Scipionis,'  in  two  books,  valuable  tor 
the  exposition  it  affords  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  with  respect  to  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres;  and  a  treatise,  'De  Kfferentiis  et  So- 
cictatibus  Gratci  Laliniquc  Verb!.'  Consult 
Von  Jan,  'Macrobius';  and  Eyssenhardt,  'Ma- 
crobi  Opera' ;  also  Wtssowa,  G.,  'De  ifacrobii 
Satumaliorum  Fontibus'  (Breslau  1880). 

MACROCOSM.    See  Microcosm. 

MACROCYSTIS,  mik'rfi-^'tis,  a  ^us 
of  brown  seaweed  of  die  family  Laminartaeta, 
generally  known  as  giant  kelp.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  somhera  temperate  zone  and 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  much-branched  root  from  which  rises 


many  filiform  simple  or  branched  stems  without 
leaves  below,  but  bearing  numerous  lance-like 
leaves  above.  The  stems  reach  the  greatest 
length  known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Ob- 
servations by  Hooker  near  the  Crozet  Islands 
report  specimens  fully  700  feet  long;  and  other 
authorities  state  that  a  length  of  900  feet  is 
sometimes  attained. 

MACROTHERIUM,  a  genus  of  extinct 
ungulate  mammals,  in  sotne  cases  of  gigantic 
size,  found  most  completely  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  of  Europe,  but  also  known  from  China 
and  western  North  America.  It  represents  the 
primitive  group  Ancylopoda,  which  had  a  wide 
geographical  range  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
epochs  when  it  became  extinct  The  structure 
of  the  curiously  twisted  feet  so  much  resembles 
that  of  the  ground-sloth  that  for  a  long  time 
the  macrotheres,  as  well  as  their  companion,  but 
more  generalized,  genus  Homaiodonlotheriwm, 
were  regarded  as  edentates.  Consult  Wood- 
ward, 'Vertebrate  PalKontology*  (1898). 

HACRURA.    See  Decapoda. 

McTYBIRE,  mik-tir',  Holland  Ninunons, 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Bam- 


Randohih -Macon  Colle|;e,  Virginia,  in  1844,  and 
in  1845  entered  the  ministry,  joining  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference.  In  1346  he  was  assigned  to 
Saint  Francis  Street  Church,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
after  serving  in  the  churches  at  Demopolis,  Ala., 
and  Columbus,  Miss.,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Louisiana  Conference.  He  was  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  in  1851-58,  and 
from  1858  imdl  its  publication  was  interrupted 
b^  the  Civil  War  he  edited  the  Nashville 
Chriilian  Ativocate.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  pastor  of  the  churdi  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
He  was  elected  bishop  in  1866,  and  in  1873 
be  became  president  of  the  board  of  the  newly- 
founded  Vanderbilt  University.  He  was  senior 
bishop  for  some  time  before  his  death.  Author 
of  'Duties  of  Christian  Masters'  (1851); 
'Catechism  on  Church  Government*  (1869) ; 
'Manual  of  Discipline'  (1870) ;  'History  of 
Methodism'  (1884);  'Passing  Through  the 
Gates'  (1889),  etc. 

MACO,  mS'koo,  a  nomadic  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Amazon  retfion.  They  range  through 
northwestern  Braid,  more  particularly  along  ue 
Rio  Negro.  Thw  are  of  the  lowest  type  of 
savages  of  South  America,  provide  neither 
sheher  nor  clothing  and  plant  no  crops.  They 
live  by  hunting  and  fishinf;,  are  hostile  and  ap- 
parently have  no  connection  with  other  tribefl, 
A  report  of  their  condition  was  made  by  Theo- 
dor  Kocfa-Gninberg  in  'Anthropos'  (Vol.  I,  pp^ 
877-906^  1906). 

MicVEAOH,  mik'vi,  FrtnUin,  American 
cabinet  officer,  brother  of  Wayne  MacVeagh 
(q.v.)  :  b.  near  Phocnixville,  Oiester  County, 
Pa.,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1862 
and  took  bis  LL.B.  at  Columbia  University  in 
1864.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864;  and 
in  1864-^  was  engaged  in  practice  in  New 
Yorlc,  His  health  failing  he  went  to  Chicago 
in   1866  and  there  engaged  in  the  wholesale 

Rocery  business.  After  the  great  fire  in  1871 
established  the  firm  of  Franklin  MacVeagh 
and  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  and  he  also 
became  connected  with  various   banking  and 
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manufacturing  interests.  He  became  preudent 
of  the  Giixens'  AEsodation  of  Chicago  in  1874 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  many  import- 
ant reforms.  He  was  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  Slates  senator  against  Senator  Cul- 
lom  in  18M  but  was  defeaied.  From  1896  he 
was  associated  with  (be  Republican  party,  and 
in    1909   he  was    appointed   Secretary  of   the 


dent  of  the  American  Civic  Association  in  1905 ; 
served  as  president  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
charities  and  of  the  Municipal  Art  League; 
anfi  was  a  founder  and  member  of  the  execu'' 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 


MacVEAGH,  Wayne,  American  lawyer 
and  diplomat;  b,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  19  April 
1833.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  18S3  and 
after  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1856.  He  was  district  attorney  of  Chester 
County  J8S9-64,  became  prominent  as  a  Repub- 
lican leader,  and  conspicuous  in  his  profession, 
and  in  1870-71  was  Minister  to  Turkey.  He 
was  an  active  opponent  of  "machine  polities'* 
and  in  1872  led  the  Republican  opposition  to 
Simon  Cameron,  his  father-in<law.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  'MacVeafjIi  Commission*  sent 
by  President  Hayes  to  Louisiana  in  1877  to  acl 
as  (he  President  s  unofhcial  representative  and 
aid  in  adjusting  political  differences  there.  He 
was  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
March  to  September  1SS1,  and  was  Ambassador 
to  Italy  1893-97.  In  1903  he  was  chief  counsel 
of  (he  United  Stales  in  the  Veneiuela  arbitra- 
tion before  The   Hague  Tribunal. 

HcVICKAK,  Williun  NcUbod,  American 
Protestan!  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  New  York,  19 
Oct.  1843;  d.  28  June  1910.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columljia  College  (1865) ;  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  ( 1866) .  He  was  ordained 
deacon  (1867)  and  priest  (1868).  Being  elected 
coadjutor  bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  19  Oct.  1897, 
he  was  consecrated  27  Jan.  1898,  and  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Clark,  September  1903,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see. 

MACWHIRTER,  mak-wer'ter,  John, 
Scottish  landscape  painter :  b.  Slateford,  near 
Edinburgh.  27  March  1839 ;  d.  London,  28  Jan. 
1911.  He  entered  the  Trustees'  Academy,  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Scott  Lauder  at  Edinburgh, 
when  13  years  of  age,  and  at  15  made  his  first 
exhibition,  'Old  Cottage  at  Braid,'  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academjr.  At  16  he  began  his  annual 
tours  of  Europe  in  search  of  material  for  his 
canvases,  his  travels  eventually  covering  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  well 
in  1867  he  exhibited  six  pictures  at  Edinburgh 
and  was  elected  to  the  Roval  Scottish  Academy. 
He  made  his  first  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  in  1865,  and  in  1869  he 
settled  permanently  in  London.  He  painted 
some  effective  landscapes  in  California  in  1877: 
was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1879  and  Academician  in  1893.  His  landscapes 
are  naturalistic  and  their  popularity  doubtless 
was  enhanced  by  the  tinfje  of  literary  signifi- 
cance he  succeeded  in  givinK  them,  together 
with  a  certain  felicity  in  the  selection  of  (heir 
titles.  Among  his  work  are  'The  Lady  of  the 
Woods>  (1876)  ;  'The  Three  Graces'  (1878) ; 
<The  Lord  of  the  Glen'  (1880)  ;  'The  Three 
Witches'    (1886);   'Grabbed  Age  and  Youth' 


(18»);  'The  Fallen  (}iant'  (1901).  Mis  work 
is  represented  in  the  Royal  Academy  diploma 
pUery;  the  Walker  Am  Gallery,  Liverpool ;  and 
in  the  municipal  galleries  at  Manchester,  Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen  and  Hull.  Author  of  'Land- 
scape Painting  in  Water  Colors*  (1901).  Con- 
sult Spieimann,  H.  M.,  'The  Art  of  John  Mac- 
Whir  ter' ;  Sinclair.  W.  M.,  'John  MacWhir- 
tcr,  R.A.'  (Art  Journal  Amntai,  Christmas, 
1903). 

MACY,  JesK,  American  historian :  b. 
Henry  County,  Ind.,  21  June  1842.  He  wa^ 
graduated  from  Iowa  (now  Grinncll)  College 
m  1870.  From  1871  to  1885  he  was  principal 
of  the  academy  of  Iowa  College;  in  18S3-85 
wa«  acting  professor  of  history  and  political 
science;  in  1885-1912  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  professor  emeritus  since  1912.  In 
1913  he  was  Harvard  Foundation  lecturer  in 
French  provincial  universities.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  University  in 
im.  from  Grinnell  in  1911  and  from  Oberlin 
in  1915.  He  has  written  'Civil  Government  in 
Iowa*  (1881);  'Institutional  Beginnings  in  a 
Western  State'  (1883);  'Our  Government' 
(1886)  ;  'A  CSovernmenI  Textbook  for  Iowa 
Schools'  (1887);  'The  English  Constitution' 
(1897);  'Political  Parties  in  the  United  States, 
t846-61>  (1900);  'Party  Organization  and  Ma- 
chinery' (1904);  'Comparative  Free  Govern- 
ment,' with  J.  W.  Gannaway  (19lS). 

HAD  ANTHONY,  a  nickname  given  to 
the  Revolutionary  general,  Anthony  Wayne 
(q.v._),  on  account  of  the  seeming  recklessness 
or  his  brilliant  military  feats. 

MAD  APPLE,  the  fruit  of  an  American 
nightshade,  especially  that  called  Sodom  apple     ■ 
(Sotanum  sodomicB),  the  eating  of  which  pro- 
duces poisonous  intoxication. 

MAD  HULLAH,  teim  applied  to  Moham- 
med Ali,  the  Mandi,  or  Moslem  Messiah :  b. 
Somatiland,  1843 ;  d.  Omdurman,  22  June  1885. 
In  his  ^outh  Mohammed  was  initialed  into  the 
mystenes  of  the  occult  sciences  and  sorcery. 
A  study  of  the  Koran  and  the  Arab  writings 
followed  in  the  Marabout  school.  When  qnile 
^oung  the  future  Mullah  was  taken  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
not  content  with  one  journey  made  ihc  sacred 
visit  three  or  four  times.  After  his  last  pil- 
grimage Mohammed  returned  to  Berbcra,  bul 
jnet  with  small  success.  Establishing  himself 
in  a  powerful  inland  tribe,  his  ascetic  practices 
and  hold  demeanor  gained  for  him  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  spiritual  gifts.  In  1380  he 
proclaimed  himself  Mahdi  ("the  guide,"  i.e.,  in 
the  way  of  salvation),  and  in  1881  he  pro- 
claimed a  Jehad  or  holy  war  against  the  infidd 
and  speedily  aroused  all  the  latent  fanaticism 
of  the  fierce  Sudanese  tribesmen.  From  1881-83 
he  destroyed  nearly  every  force  sent  against 
him :  and  so  threatening  did  his  power  become 
that  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan  was  ordered 
by  the  Egyptian  government,  Wolselcy's  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Khartum  was  too 
late  to  effect  its  purpose,  the  city  was  stormed 
in  January  1885  and  (Jeneral  Gordon  murdered. 
His  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  through 
poison  administered  at  the  hands  of  a  woman 
he  had  outraged.  His  successor,  Abd-Allah, 
carried  on  the  sirnggle,  until  the  power  of 
Mahdism  was  finally  broken  at  the  battle  of 
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Omdunnan  in  1898.  Consult  Dannesteter,  *The 
Mahdi>  (London  1885) ;  Hoffmanr.  'Mahdi- 
ihum'  (Kiel  1899) ;  Miiller.  E..  <BeitraRe  m' 
Mabdilehre  des  Islains>  (Heidelben!  1901) ; 
Wingate,  'Mahdism  and  the  Sndan*  (London 
1901). 

MAD  TOM,  local  name  in  eastern  United 
Stales  for  any  of  several  ^^es  of  small  catfish 
native  to  fresh  waters,  lliey  are  Ions  and 
slender,  with  mottled  skin  entirely  nakea,  and 
have  sharp  pectoral  spines  with  which  a  wound 
about  as  painful  as  a  tee-sting  may  be  inflicted. 
There  are  several  varieties,  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  They  are 
known  also  as  stone-cat,  owing  to  their  resem- 
blance   to  the  rocky  or  pebbly  bottoms  they 

MADXCH,  m5'dilch,  Emerich,  or  Imre, 
Hungarian  poet :  b.  Also-Sztregova,  21  Jan. 
1823;  d.  there.  5  Oct.  1S54,  He  studied  law, 
was  a  notary  in  his  native  country  and  was 
also  active  as  an  oratoi;  and  ioumalisi.  Me 
wrote  on  archaeology  and  esthetics;  and  both 
lyric  and  dramatic  verse.  His  princioal  works 
arc  the  two  dramatic  poems  'Uoses>  (1860); 
and  'The  Tragedy  of  Man*  (1860V  The  lat- 
ter owes  much  to  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  to 
<Faust,>  but  is  yet  a  remarkable  performance. 
Though  stroQglv.  contemplative  in  character, 
it  was  successfully  presented.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent rendering  in  German  by  von  der  Lech 
(1888).  Consult  Fischer  in  <Auf  dcr  H6be» 
(Vol.  XVL  1885). 

MADAGASCAR,  miA-^-^s'Hr.  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  since  1890  a  French  colony. 
It  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel 
from  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  the  nearest 
point  being  240  miles  distant.  It  is  975  miles 
long  from  Ca^e  Saint  Mary  in  the  south  to 
Cape  Amber  in  the  north,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  2S0  miles,  greatest  breadth  360 
miles,  and  an  estiroaled  area  of  227,750  square 
miles,  being  after  Greenland,  New  Guinea,  Baf- 
fin Land  ifli  Borneo,  the  fifth  largest  island 
in  the  world.  The  Comoro  Archipelago  (1,357 
square  miles)  was  attached  to  the  island  as  a 
province  for  adfnini strati ve  purposes  in  1914. 

Topographyr^  Madagascar  consists  of  an 
elevated  region  with  an  average  height  of  from 
3,(X»  to  5,000  feet  overiooked  fay  mountains 
rising  in  some  cases  to  nearly  9,0(X)  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  This  plateau  occu^es  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  surface  in  the  north 
and  east  than  in  the  west  and  south,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  island  south  of  lat.  23° 
S.  belongs  to  a  much  tower  region  which  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  plains,  but  is  interrupted 
toward  the  west  by  three  prominent  chains  of 
hills  stretching  from  north  to  south,  one  of 
them  apparently  in  a  continuous  line  about  600 
miles  in  length.  The  coast  exhibits  a  number 
of  indentations,  mostly  small,  but  few  good 
harbors,  being  in  great  part  rock,  though  in 
some  places  low  and  sandy. 

Hydrogmphy.— The  rivers  are  numerous: 
few  of  them  offer  the  advantages  of  internal 
navigation.  The  chief  rivers  have  their  courses 
□n  the  west  and  northwest  side  of  the  island. 
The  Betsib6ka  with  its  affluent,  the  Ikiopa, 
unitedly  measuring  300  miles,  may  be  ascended 
by  light  steamers  for  100  miles ;  the  Tslribthina 
has  a  somewhat  shorter  course,  but  drains  by 


it«er  area. 

The  eastern  rivers  descend  from  the  high  land 
through  magnificent  gorges,  forming  a  succes- 
sion of  rapids  and  cascades,  the  falls  in  some 
instances  having  a  descent  of  50O  feet.  There 
are  few  lakes  of  any  size  as  yet  known  to 
explorers;  one  of  the  largest  is  Alaotra  Lake, 


lagoons  having  very  short  distances  between 
each  and  often  expanding  into  wide  sheels  of 
water  stretches  for  nearly  300  miles  along  the 

Geology. —  Geologically  the  elevated  region 

consists  almost  entirely  of  granite  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  while  the  lower  region  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  secondaty  formations.  Tfie 
former  region  is  traversed  by  a  line  of  extinct 
volcanic  craters,  some  of  which  show  signs  of 


thious  tnrd,  the  Epiornis,  whose  egg,  measuring 
12  by  9  inches,  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
known  bird.  The  minerals  include  iron  in  abun- 
dance, gold,  lead  and  copper,  all  more  or  less 
worked,  while  in  the  northwest  coal  is  found. 

Climste. — The  climate  is  varied;  the  heat 
on  the  coast  is  often  very  intense,  but  on  the 
high  lands  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is 
moderate.  On  the  coast  the  r^ins  are  nearly 
constant,  beginning  in  the  eveninfi^  and  some- 
times lasting  all  nirfit;  in  the  interior  the 
winter  is  dry  and  agreeable.  The  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall  takes  place  on  the  east  coast, 
and  especially  on  the  northeast,  the  ™rt  directly 
exposed  to  the  summer  monsoon.  The  elevated 
region  of  the  interior  and  the  districts  on  the 
west  coast  are  tolerably  healthy  for  Europeans, 
but  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  marsh  and 
lagoon  on  the  east,  malaria  fever  prevails,  and 
is  frequently  fatal  to  natives  from  the  interior 
as  well  as  to  Europeans.  Snow  is  never  found 
on  even  the  loftiest  mountains. 

Rthnology. —  The  inhabitants,  known  by  the 
name  of  Malagasy,  belong  to  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  stock  and  speak  a  Malayan  language. 
They  appear  to  form  substantially  a  single  race, 
though  tney  have  received  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  African  blood  and  a  certain  amount 
of  Arab  intermixture.  They  arc  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  each  having  a  distinctive  name 
and  customs.  The  Hovas  are  the  predominant 
tribe ;  their  proper  country  is  the  elevated  region 
of  the  interior,  but  they  extended  their  sway 
over  nearly  the  whole  island.  Among  the  other 
chief  tribes  are  the  Betsimasaraka  on  the  east 
coast,  the  Betsileo  in  the  south  central  repon 
and  the  Sakalava  on  the  west  and  north.  The 
people  were  socially  divided  into  three  classes: 
Adrians  or  nobles,  Hovas  (in  a  special  and  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word)  or  free  commoners, 
and  Andevos  or  slaves:  the  nobles  and  slave 
classes  have  been  abolished  by  the  French.  In 
the  coast  districts  the  houses  of  the  better  class 
are  built  of  framed  timber  with  lofty  roofs 
covered  with  shingles  or  tiles ;  the  dwellings  of 
the  lower  classes  are  constructed  of  bamboo  or 
rushes,  or  even  of  clay.  In  former  and  more 
unsettled  times  the  villages  were  almost  always 
built  on  the  tops  of  hills,  but  during  the  I9th 
century  this  precaution  has  not  been  deemed  so 
indispensable. 

Floiv.— The  most  strildng  feature  in  the 
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vegetation  is  a  bell  of  dense  forest  with  an 
average  breadth  of  15  to  20  miles  passing  round 
the  whole  island,  and  broken  only  by  a  gap 
in  the  northwest,  where  the  two  ends  of  the 
forest  overlap.  It  is  found  at  all  levels  from 
6,000  feet  to  the  water's  edge,  which  it  touches 
on  the  northeast,  where  it  reaches  its  greatest 
breadth  of  40  miles.  The  trees  of  this  forest 
include  many  species  of  lofty  palms,  hard- 
wooded  exogens  supplying  a  great  variety  of 
beautifully  veined  and  durable  timber  and  a 
large  number  of  trees  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dia  character  of  their  blossoms.  Of  all  the 
trees  of  Madagascar  the  most  striking  is  the 
ravinala  or  traveler's  tree  (Urania  speciosa); 
it  resembles  a  palm,  its  stem  being  crowned  by 
a  semi-circle  of  oblong  leaves  spread  out  verti- 
cally in  a  fan  shape.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
fact  that  the  traveler  may  supply  himself  with 
water  from  it  by  piercing  or  breaking  the  lower 
ends  of  the  leaf-stalks. 

Fauna.—  Madagascar  has  a  singularly  local 
fauna  which,  al-thou^h  upon  the  whole  related 
to  Africa,  is  so  peculiar  to  itself  that,  with  a  few 
neighboring  islets,  it  forms  a  very  distinct  sub- 
province  of  the  African  region.  Its  characteris- 
tics show  plainly  that  the  separation  of  the 
island  from  the  continent  occurred  at  a  very 
ancient  time.  Another  singular^  feature  is  the 
presence  of  various  forms  of  animal  life  repre- 
sented elsewhere  only  in  Oriental  Australian 
re^ons,  with  a  marked  resemblance  in  a  few 
animals,  for  example,  the  boas,  to  South  Amer- 
ica. From  this  it  is  plausibly  argued  that  iu 
early  Tertiary  limes  there  was  a  land  connection 
between  Maoagascar  and  India  and  the  region 
thence  to  Australia,  now  presented  only  by  the 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  (See 
LeuubiaJ.  In  its  mammals  M3<ugascar  is 
singular  in  what  it  lacks,  as  well  as  in  what  it 
possesses.  It  has  none  of  the  cattle,  equine 
animals,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hogs  or  even 
rodents  of  Africa,  except  a  mouse  or  two; 
no  lion  or  true  cat  or  dog  of  any  kind;  and 
no  monkeys.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  sev- 
eral small  insectivora,  closely  allied  to  tropical 
American  species;  the  great  majority  of  all  the 
lemurs,  the  few  outsiders  beiu)^  in  Africa  and 
the  Orient ;  and  several  viverrme  quadrupeds, 
which  there  lakes  the  place  of  the  predatory 
cats.  The  modern  birds  are  less  striking  in 
their  peculiarities,  but  in  the  zoological  era 
immediately  preceding  the  present  the  island 
possessed  those  huge  ratite  birds,  the  epiomis. 
and  its  relatives,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  the  roe.  Many  forms  of  huge  land  tortoises 
were  also  members  of  this  singular  fauna. 
The  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles  and  lower  forms 
are  largely  peculiar. 

Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  many  species  of  lizards,  chameleons 
and  tree-frogs  abound  in  the  forests.  Among 
the  insects  are  numerous  brilliantly  colored 
beetles,  butterflies,  moths,  flies,  locusts  and 
spiders,  venomous  species  of  the  latter  as  well 
as  scorpions  and  centipedes  being  present.     See 
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Agriculture.— Of  the  vegetable  products 
grown  for  food  by  far  the  most  important  is 
rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants;  next  in 
importance  came  manioc  or  cassava,  sweet- 
potatoes,  hcans,  tomatoes,  ground-nuts  and 
yams.    Ginger,  pepper  and  indigo  grow  wild  in 


the  woods;  cotton,  sugarcane,  cofFee,  tobacco 
and  hemp  are  cultivated.  Humped  cattle  are 
found  in  immense  herds,  and  form  a  large  part 
of  the  wealth  oi  the  inhabitants:  they  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa  at  a  re- 
mote period,  as  the  fat-tailed  sheep,  goats,  swine 
and  horses  have  been  more  recently.  Under 
French  administration  agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising  are  undergoing  considerable  extension. 
A  considerable  part  has  been  played  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  island  by  colonists  from  France. 
Cattle-breeding  is  especially  important :  there 
were  6,606,336  in  1916  on  the  island,  exclusive  of 
wild  herds.  In  1915  there  were  2.290,046  acres 
under  cultivation  by  natives,  and  1,868,354  by 
Europeans. 

Commerce  and  Indiutries.— Rice,  cattle, 
hides,  gum,  india-rubber,  wax,  cotton,  sui{ar, 
vanilla,  lard,  coffee,  gold,  gum-copal  and  dye- 
woods  arc  exported.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton  goods,  wines  and  spirits,  metals,  rice  and 
flour.  The  imports  in  1915  were  valued  at 
il,750,694,  the  chief  items  for  that  year  being 
cottons,  f  531,629;  beverages,  f  134,807;  and 
cloth  £48,639.  The  exports  for  that  year  were 
valued  at  £2,642,644;  the  chief  values  being 
hides,  £515,739;  gold  dust,  £242,368;  and  rice, 
£148,196.  In  1915,  4,050  vessels  entered,  totaling 
1.706,293  ions,  of  which  2,971  were  French 
(1,617,479  tons),  and  666  (66,426  tons)  British. 
In  general  the  Malagasy  show  much  aptitude 
for  the  manual  arts.  As  silversmiths,  gun- 
smiths and 'carpenters,  they  rapidly  acriuire  the 
skill  of  Europeans;  and  with  hand  looms  of 
the  rudest  construction,  the  only  ones  as  yet  in 
use,  they  make  excellent  and  handsome  cloths. 
The  firincipal  article  of  native  dress  with  both 
sexes  is  the  lamba,  a  piece  of  cloth  about  three 
yards  long  and  two  broad,  which  is  folded 
round  the  body  above  the  arms,  one  end  being 
thrown  over  the  shoulder. 

The  island  is  bring  rapidly  opened  up  by  the 
building  of  highways  and  carriage  roads.  A 
railroad  has  been  completed  between  Tamatave, 
the  chief  port  and  capital,  and  Antananarivo 
the  ancient  capital  (229  miles  long)  and  branch 
lines  are  under  construction.  Automobile  serv- 
ices have  been  established  on  the  1.000  miles 
of  tolerable  road. 

Government.— Prior  to  1895  the  govern- 
ment was  a  native  absolute  mot)archy.  A 
French  resident,  however,  with  a  military  es- 
cort, resided  at  the  court  and  controlled  foreign 
relations,  so  that  the  country  was  virtually  a 
French  protectorate.  Much  friction  prevailed 
in  1893-^4,  between  the  government  and  the 
French  authorities,  and  finally  France  decided 
to  make  her  protectorate  of  the  island  effective. 
An  expedition  easily  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  Hova  troops,  and  after  some  changes  in  the 
formation  of  the  administration  the  island  was 
made  a  French  colony,  and  General  Gallieni 
was  appointed  first  governor- general  (1896- 
1905).  His  vigorous  and  determined  policy 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  country.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council,  and  natives  are  largely 
employed  in  the  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion. Forced  labor  was  abolished  in  the  public 
service  in  1901.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory, and  instruction  in  French  is  obligaton. 
In  the  primary  schools  in  1916  there  were  105.- 
108  pupils.    Instruction  is  also  given  in  bi^er 
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schools  in  practical  aKricullure,  industries  and 
medicine.  Numerous  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missions  and  mission  schools  have  long  been 
established :  in  1895  it  was  estimated  that  ibere 
were  450,000  Protestants  and  50.000  Catholics 
in_  Madagascar.  The  army  of  occupation  is 
composed  of  2.411  French  soldiers  and  6^376 
natives.  The  reliipon  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  is  a  kind  of  fetishism  or  worship  of 
charms.  A  Court  of  Appeal  and  tribunals 
throughout  the  provinces  provide  for  native 
justice,  while  there  are  special  courts  for  the 
administration  of  French  justice.  The  local 
revenue  is  derived  chiefly  frora  direct  taxation, 
from  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes,  from 
colonial  lands,  posts  and  telegraphs,  markets, 
etc.  and  from  subventions  granteid  by  France. 
The  local  budget  for  1916  balanced  at  £1.284,928, 
and  there  is  a  standing  debt  of  £4,200,000. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  of 
1911  the  population  amounted  to  3,153,511,  of 
whom  2,690,381  were  natives,  9,694  European, 
1,000  Asiatic  and  African;  1916  estimate,  3.512,- 
690  (14,390  French,  and  2,?10  foreigners).  The 
Hovas,  the  chief  native  tribe,  numbered  847,480; 
the  Betsileo.  408,024,  the  Betsimasaraka,  288,159. 

Hiatonr- — Madagascar  was  known  to  the 
traveler  Marco  Polo  at  the  end  of  the  I3th  cen- 
tury and  had  been  visited  for  several,  centuries 
by  the  Arabs.  In  1506  it  was  visited  by  Ihe 
Portuguese,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Saint 
Lorenzo.  Toward  the  end  of  the  17th  and  dur- 
ing the  most  of  the  18th  century  the  French 
endeavored  to  form  military  stations  on  die  east 
coast,  but  with  no  lasting  results.  A  settlement 
was  established  at  Fort  Dauphin  in  the  south- 
east and  held  for  some  time,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  tyrannical  behavior  of  the  Frejich  set- 
tlers they  were  massacred  by  the  natives  and  the 
place  destroyed.  The  French,  however,  strug- 
gled hard  and  successfully  to  retain  the  islands 
of  Sainte  Marie  on  the  east  coast  and  Nossi- 
be  on  the  northwesL  Previous  to  1810  Mada- 
gascar might  be  said  to  have  been  divided 
among  numerous  petty  chiefs,  almost  constantly 
at  war  with  each  other.  In  that  year,  however, 
Radama  I,  a  prince  of  remarkable  intelligeiice, 
became  king  of  the  Hovas,  and  began  to  enforce 
a  claim  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  island.  He  saw  that  if  his  people 
were  to  be  prosperous  they  must  first  be  edu- 
cated and  civilized.  In  return  for  the  promise 
of  co-operation  in  putting  doArn  the  slave-trade 
on  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  he  received  arms 
and  other  assistance  from  the  British,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  conquests.  Chris- 
tian missionaries  began  to  Ceach  in  the  capital 
in  1820,  many  converts  were  made,  the  Bible 
was  translated  into  the  Malagasy  tongue,  the 
language  was  first  reduced  to  a  systematic  writ- 
ten form  and  printing  was  introduced.  Great 
improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  manners 
of  the  people  when  Radama  died  in  1828.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  chief  wife,  Ranavalona,  a 
woman  of  cruel  disposition,  and  opposed  to  all 
innovation.  The  native  converts  were  perse- 
cuted, many  of  them  being  t>ut  to  death,  and  the 
island  was  closed  to  Europeans.  This  reign  of 
terror  ended  at  last  in  1861,  when  the  qtleen 
died,  and  was  suceeded  by  her  son.  Radama 
TI,  who,  himself  a  Christian,  reopened  the  is- 
bnd  to  European  missionaries  and  traders,  and 
proclaimed   the   emancipation   of   the   African 


slaves.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
weak  prince  easily  swayed  by  native  and  foreign 
favorites,  and  he  unwisely  granted  extensive 
territories  and  privileges  to  an  enterprising 
French  company,  an  act  which  tost  him  the 
affection  of  nis  nobles,  and  led  to  his  assassina- 
tion in  1863.  His  wife  Rasoherina  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  and  the  government  repudiated 
the  concessions  made  to  the  French,  offering 
1,000,000  francs  as  compensation.  After  a  quiet 
and  prosperous  reign  of  five  years  this  queen 
died,  ana  was  succeeeded  t^  Ranavalona  II  in 
1868.  After  she  had  been  elected  queen  she 
and  a  great  number  of  her  courtiers  became 
Christians,  and  many  reforms  favorable  to  en- 
lightenment and  humanity  were  perseveringly 
carried  out  She  was  succeeded  in  1882  by 
Ranavalona  III,  when  the  French  brought  for- 
ward their  claims  on  the  Malafjias^  territory, 
which,  being  refused,  led  to  hostilities  in  1SS3- 
85.  This  war  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  under 
which  France  acquired  protectorate  rights  over 
Madagascar;  but  hostile  feeling  toward  the 
French  again  led  to  war  in  1895,  with  the  result 
that  the  queen  was  deposed  and  exiled  first  to 
the  island  of  Reunion,  and  thence  in  18^  to 
Algiers,   while  Madagascar  became  a  French 
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MADAMS  BOVARY.  'Madame  Bovary,' 
the  first  and  best-known  novel  of  Flaubert,  a 
typo  and  model  for  the  fiction  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, was  the  first  and  is  probably  still  the 
best  of  minute  reproduaions  of  the  platitudes 
of  modern  life.  It  was  published  in  1856  when 
Flaubert  was  already  35,  the  fully  matured  and 
laboriously  executed  expression  of  his  effort  to 
make  writing  a  means  of  emancipation  from 
self.  The  French  literary  historian  Lanson 
thinks  it  may  well  prove  "the  masterpiece  of 
contemporary  fiction."  Flaubert's  own  educa- 
tion had  been  out.  of  key  with  his  provincial 
surroundings,  and  he  chose  natures  similarly 
out  of  tune  with  their  environment  for  the 
first  object  of  his  study,  with  a  painstaking  ac- 
ciunulation  of  *swiificant  little  facts"  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  Taine's  psychology  and  literary 
criticism.  Flaubert  had  worked  on  'Madame 
Bovary'  at  least  since  1852,  "eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twentv-four,»  he  tells  George  Sand,  and 
adds,  "J  seek  something  better  than  success,  ! 
seek  to  please  myself."  The  novel  attracted 
immediate  and  wide  attention,  pretenlly  stinm- 
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lat«d  by  a  prosecution  of  the  author  for  allcKcd 
unmorality,  a  celebrated  case,  ending  in  a 
curiously  ((ualilied  acquittal.  The  court  plead- 
ings and  judgment,  printed  at  Flauberts  in~ 
sistence  with  subsequent  French  editions  of 
the  novel,  throw  strange  lieht  on  the  moral 
ideas  of  the  last  decade  of  the  Second  Empire. 
'Hadame  Bovary*  marks  the  transition  from 
the  fiction  of  romantic  fancy  to  that  of  close 
realistic  observation,  preferably  of  the  petty, 
the  puerile  and  the  commonplace.  The  theme 
is  the  banality  of  provincial  life,  as  Flaubert 
saw  and  felt  it;  the  lesson  is  the  futility  and 
danxer  of  a  sentimental  revolt  from  the  com* 
monplace  when  vulgar  souls  indulge  in  roman- 
tic aspirations.  Briefly  the  story  is  this :  Charles 
Bovary,  a  "medical  man.'  though  not  an  M.D., 
fatuously  good,  timidly  banal,  is  shown  us  first 
as  a  dull  pupil,  then  unsympathetically  married, 
then  a  widower  attracted  to  a  farmer's 
daughter,  Emma,  the  book's  chief  subject,  whom 
he  marries,  apparently  the  less  initiated  of  the 
two.  Emmas  convent  education  beyond  her 
station  had  been  sufplemenied  by  romantic 
poetry  and  fiction,  in  Flaubert's  opmion  a  de- 
liberate ^rversion,  whose  degrading  attd  im- 
moral results  he  proposes  1o  show.  QiarleE  was 
happy :  Emma  ever  restlessly  reaching  out 
toward  a  fulfilment  of  her  romantic  aspira- 
tions. Chance  brought  her  to  an  aristocratic 
ball.  Dormant  emotions  were  awakened.  "She 
desired  at  the  same  moment  to  die  and  to  live 
in  Paris."  Leon,  a  law  student,  served  her  for 
a  Platonic  attachment,  presently  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Rodolphe,  after  Emma  had  sought 
sentimental  consolation  in  religion,  quite  in 
vain.  Rodolphe's  carnally-minded  courtship,  a 
bitterly  ironically  parody  of  romanticism,  is 
successful ;  but  from  dreams  of  bliss  Enuna  is 
relentlessly  drawn  down  to  and  below  the  com- 
monplace^ Both  weary,  Emma  again  seeks 
refuge  in  reli^on,  but  meeting  the  now  more 
sophisticated  Leon  yields  once  more,  and 
plunges  Charles  into  debt  while  still  seeming  to 
him  more  charming  than  ever,  as  she  descends 
the  last  steps  of  dissimulated  corruption. 
Abandoned   bv   Lion,    once   more   rejected   by 


dies  with  a  lock  of  her 

Incidental  to  the  story  are  some  admirable 
character  studies  of  provincial  types,  notably 
M.  Homais.  druggist-demagogue  and  malerial- 
ist,  incarnation  for  Flaubert  of  'triumphant 
democracy,*  a  by-word  for  the  narrow,  provin- 
cial Philistine,  who  has  given  his  name  to  a 
social  species.  His  counterfoil  is  the  parish 
priest,  Bourrisien,  whose  cure  of  souls  is  a 
perfunctory,  well-meaning,  uncomprehending 
fatuity.  More  subordinate  but  strongly  individ- 
ual are  the  sacristan  Lestiboudois.  the  notary 
Guillaumin.     and    the     merchant-money-lender 

Apart  from  its  subtle  psychology  'Madame 
Bovarv'  won  and  holds  admiration  for  its 
prases  of  flawing  irony,  its  vivid  narration  and 
fine  descriptive  passages,  but  no  less  for  its 
linguistic  euphony,  a  matter  to  which  Flaubert 
gave  untiring  and  at  times  almost  morbid  at- 
tention. Ethically  it  reflects  Its  author's 
sombre  pessimism.  To  Flaubert  all  spiritual 
a.spiration  seems  foredoomed  to  failure.  For 
himself  he  sought  forgetfulness  in  the  pursuit 
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sake.  In  this  book  he  presents 
neither  a  character  to  imitate  nor  an  act  to  ad- 
mire. Yet  *Madame  Bovary'  is,  in  Bour^e^s 
phrase,  "the  very  ideal  of  the  literary  artist* 
There  are  translations  by  W.  Walton  and 
others.  Consult  Whitehouse,  H.  R..  'The  Life 
of  Lamartine'  (2  vols.,  New  York  1Q19). 
Benjamin  W,  Wells, 
Author  of  'Modern  French  Literalurr.' 

MADDEN,  Frederic  Williain,  English 
numismatist :  b.  London,  9  April  1839 ;  d. 
Brighton,  20  Tunc  1904.  He  is  a  son  of  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  a  noted  antiquary,  and  was 
chief  Ubrarian  of  the  Brighton  Public  Library, 
1888-1902.  He  published  'Handbook  of  Roman 
Numismatics'  (1861);  'History  of  Jewish 
Coinage'  (1864),  republished  in  enlarged  form 
as  'The  Coins  of  the  Jews'  (1881),  and 
(jointly  with  S.  W.  Stevenson)  'Dictionarj  of 
Roman  Coins'   (1889), 

MADDER,  (1)  iR  botany,  the  English 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  RhHo,  espe- 
cially R.  tinctorum.  It  is  a  trailing  or  climbing 
anntial,    supporting    itself    by    its    leaves    and 

Prickles,  ft  is  supplied  chiefiy  from  Holland, 
ranee,  Italy  and  Turkey.  The  roots  are  kiln- 
dried  and  then  threshed ;  they  are  then  dried  a 
second  time,  and  afterward  pounded  and 
stamped  in  a  mill.  Indian  madder,  called  also 
madder  of  Bengal,  is  R.  cordifolia.  (2)  In 
ehemiitry,  the  root  of  R.  tinclorvm  b  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing  for  the  production  of  a 
variety  of  colors,  namely,  red,  pink,  purple, 
black  and  chocolate.  Other  species  of  Rtibia 
are  also  used.  It  would  appear  that  madder 
contains  a  colorific  principle  —  rubian  —  which. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment, 
termed  erythroiym,  breaks  up  into  alizarin,  pur- 
purin,  etc.  The  colors  produced  from  madder 
are  very  stable,  the  well-known  Turkey-red  be- 
ing one  of  them.  Madder  also  contains  certain 
yellow  coloring  matters,  but  they  are  useless,  if 
not  iniurious,  in  the  process  of  dyeii^.  (See 
Dy£S:  Dyginc).  (3)  /n  pharmacy,  madder  is 
a  tonic,  diuretic  and  an  eramenagogue.  Brown 
madder,  a  rich  red-brown  pigment,  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  R.  tinctoram. 

MADDOX,  Richard  Le«ch,  English  phy- 
sician and  chemist:  b.  Bath,  England,  4  Aug. 
1816:  d,  Portswood.  Southampton,  11  May  1902. 
He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, but  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Edmburgh. 
In  early  life  he  settled  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Constant!  nop! e,  and  here  first  took 
up  the  study  of  photography.  He  subsequently 
left  the  Bosphorus  for  Smyrna  and  was  a'civil 
surgeon  in  the  military  hospitals  at  Scutari  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War,  and  finally  settled  at 
Woolston,  near  South amplon,  England.  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  Woolston,  which  lasted 
until  1874.  that  he  worked  out  the  process 
whidi  has  revoluttonited  the  art  of  photogra- 
phy, bv  substituting  the  gelatino-hromide  (or 
the  collodion  plate.  With  him  originated  the 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  to  lake  the  place 
of  the  wet  collodion  plates  which,  besides  other 
inconveniences,  sometimes  produce  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  dangerous  to  the  operators 
health.  There  have  been  more  than  one  claim- 
ant to  the  credit  of  this  discovery,  but  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Seienlific  American  that 
Dr.  Maddox  is  entitled  to  all  the  honor  of  the 
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MADBUU,  mv-de'r^  (Port  ina-da'e-ra), 

a  RrouD  of  Atlantic  islands  belonging  to 
FoTtueal,  opposite  to  aitd  about  360  milec  dis- 
tant from  Morocco,  on  .the  \¥cst  coast  of 
Africa  and  about  535  miles  southwest  of  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  the  principal  island,  and  the  islets  of 
Porto  Santo,  Dczeria  Grande  and  Bugio,  com- 
prise the  group  with  an  area  of  314  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  169,783.  The 
main  island  (area,  3O0  square  miles)  consists  of 
a  collection  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  upward  of  6,000 
feet  hlKh.  Through  the  west  half  of  the  island 
runs  a  central  ri^e  about  5,000  feet  high,  on 
which  is  an  extensive  plain  called  Paul  de 
Serra.  The  east  portion  of  the  island,  thoui^ 
elevated,  is  less  so  than  the  west.  From  the 
central  mass  steep  ridges  extend  to  the  coast, 
where  they  form  perpendicular  precipices  of 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  hi^.  These  cliffs  are 
indented  by  a  few  small  bays,  where  a  richly 
cultivated  valley  approaches  the  water  between 
abrupt  precipices  or  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  rugged  hills.  These  narrow  bays  are 
the  sites  of  the  villages  of  Madeira.  The  most 
striking  peculiaritjr  in  the  mountain  scenery  of 
the  island  is  the  ja^ed  outline  of  the  ridges 
and  the  deeD  precipitous  gorges  which  cut 
through  the  highest  mountains  almost  to  their 
very  base.  The  road  round  the  island  is  in 
many  places  exceedingly  picturesque,  being  led 
often  between  lofty  cliffs  or  along  the  front  of 
precipices  overhanging  the  sea.  The  Madieras 
were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Purpuraria  Insula.  They  were  rediscovered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  l^^,  and  the  name  Madeira 
was  given  to  the  principal  island  from  the  mag- 
nificent forests  of  huilding  timber  (in  Portu- 
guese madeira)  which  then  covfered  it.  It  was 
settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1431.  From  1580 
to  1640  the  islands,  with  Fortu^I  itself,  were 
tinder  Soanish  rule,  and  have  twice  (1801,  1807- 
14)  been  under  the  British  flag.  Funchal,  the 
capital  (pop.  24,687),  is  an  episcopal  see.  The 
inhabitants  are  devout  Roman  Catholics,  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Madeira  is  65°  and 
the  climate,  from  its  constant  and  temperate 
warmth,  is  well  known  for  ils  favorable  effects 
on  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  and  other 
complaints,  which  renders  the  island  a  favorite 
resort  of  invalids  from  Great  Britain  and  else- 
whcrt.  Large  and  well-appointed  hotels  exist 
at  Funchal.  The  islands  are  connected  with 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium,  and  with 
the  United  States,  by  steamship  lines.  The 
staple  product  of  Madeira  is  wine,  the  quantity 
of  which  in  good  years  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  Ae  vhc  disease  in  1852  amounted  to  2,750,- 
000  irallons.  The  annual  export  is  now  about 
700,000  trallons.  Sugar-cane,  and  the  cactus  for 
the  rearine  of  cochineal,  are  cultivated,  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  grown,  fisheries  are  actively 
engaged  in,  linen,  woolens,  leather,  straw  hats, 
babels,  soap,  sugar,  spirits,  butter,  etc.,  are 
manufactured.  The  chief  import  is  coat,  the 
most  important  of  the  others  being  wheat,  rice, 
Indian  com  and  dry  goods. 

MADEIRA,  or  CAYAHI,  Brazil,  a  large 

avigable  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  about  ^ 
les  long,  formed  by  the  united  streams  Ben! 
and  Mamore  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  and 
Bolivia.  The  length  from  the  source  of  the 
Mamore  is  2XXX)  miles. 


Sainte,  French  abbess,  prioress  o.  ____  __. 

of   Fort    Royal,  Paris.     See  under   baptismal 
name,  Aknauld,  Jacqijelime  Marie. 

MADKLEINE,  median',  L«,  France,  a 
prehistoric  station  in  the  valley  of  the  V*zere, 
midway  between  Moustier  and  Les  Eyzies.  The 
Madelenian,  or  Magdalenian,  Epoch  was  named 
from  this  cave  by  the  French  anthropologist, 
Gabriel  de  Mortillet 

UADBLEINE,  mad-Ian,  La,  a  church  in 
Paris,  in  a  square  of  the  same  name,  commenced 
in  1764.  It  was  remodeled  and  changed  after 
the  Revolution,  and  in  1832  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Roman  temple  and  is  100  feet 
high,  354  feet  long  and  141  feet  wide.  The 
bronze  doors  by  Triqueti  are  35  feet  hi^  and 
16  feet  in  width.  The  building,  which  has  no 
windows,  is  Ughted  from  above. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MAUPIN,  m5'- 
pin'.  'Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,'  a  novel  writ- 
ten by  Thfophile  Gautier  when  he  was  only  24 
years  of  age  (1835),  expresses  the  most  salient 
features  of  romanticism.  In  the  somewhat  lone 
preface  is  found  the  key  to  the  interpretation  ol 
this  highly  imaginative  work  Gautier  cries  oat 
against  the  shammed  respectability  of  that  pe- 
riod and  condemns  the  prudish  stand  of  Uierary 
critics  who  according  to  him  are  merely  hypo- 
crites actuated  by  envy.  Violenltjr  opposed  to 
classical  traditions  ana  ideas,  Gautier,  who  had 
been  trained  as  a  painter,  keeps  ta  this  woHc 
the  painter's  vision,  and  emphasizes  primari^ 
form  and  color,  while  defending  art  for  art^ 
sake.  Diftressions  on  the  su^ireme  value  of 
beauty  are  found  frequentljr  throughout  the 
pages,  and  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  author 
is  fruitful  to  the  point  of  exaggeratioiu  The 
heroine,  brought  up  according  to  tradition, 
rebels  against  it,  and,  disguised  as  a  man,  like 
the  Amazons  of  old,  resolves  to  study  life  at 
first  hand.  After  many  unusual  adventures  she 
becomes  for  one  day  the  long-sought  ideal  of  a 
romantic  poet  who  had  searched  in  vain  until 
then  for  ^e  'woman*  of  his  dreams  and  who 
foimd  her  only  to  lose  her  immediately.  As  a 
novel  the  work  is  crude  both  in  subject  matter 
and  in  development,  showing  that  it  comes  from 
a  young  man  whose  passions  were  not  yet  calm. 
It  is,  however,  essentially  artistic;  the  style  is 
full  of  color  and  abounds  in  beautiful  descrip- 
tions and  lyric  passages.  While  the  novel  did 
succeed  in  amazing  placid  citizens  and  is  still 
classed  as  dangerous  reading,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  study  of  any  type  of  Frendi 
character,  but  as  a  flight  of  imagination,  a  de- 
scriptive fantasy  artistically  worked  out  by  a 
talented  writer  of  the  Romantic  school, 

LoiTis  A.  LoiSEADX. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEI- 
GLIeRS,  s^'glvar,  novel  by  Jules  Sandeau 
(q.v.),  published  in  1848  and  dramatized  in 
1851. 

MADERO,  ma-da'rd,  Francisco  Indalccio, 
President  of  Mexico:  b.  San  Pedro,  Coahuila, 
18  Oct.  1873:  d.  Mexico  Cily,  23  FeK  1913.  He 
came  of  a  wealthy  family  and  was  a  grandson 
of  a  former  governor  of  Coahuila.  He  was 
educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Mexico  and  at 
the  University  of  California  aitd  spent  the  years 
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18S9-9S  in  Pnnce.  He  returned  to  Mexico, 
engaged  in  cotton-plantiiiK  and  in  banking  and 
materially  increased  his  fonune.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Mexico  City  in  1900  and  be- 
came keenly  interested  in  political  reform.  Of 
a  naturally  retiring  disposition,  be  dispfayed  an 
initiative  that  surprised  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  by  1905  he  was  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  reform  element.  He  actively  op- 
posed the  rule  of  Diaz,  and  in  1908  he  published 
his  'La  Sucesion  Presidencial  en  1910,'  a  strik- 
ingly well-balanced  attack  on  the  evils  existing 
in  the  political  and  social  life  of  Mexico.  He 
advocated  suffrage  reforms,  a  single  term  for 
ihe  Presidency  and  opposed  the  absolutism 
which  characterized  the  rule  of  Diaz,  while 
crediting  him  with  the  many  achievements  of 
his  administration.  The  book  caused  a  sensa- 
tion and  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. However,  Madero  was  nominateafor 
the  Presidency  in  1910,  running  against  Diaz  on 
a  platform  advocating  a  single  term  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  arrested  on  a  fabricated 
charge  in  July  1910  and  imprisoned  until  it  was 
too  late  tor  him  to  interfere  with  the  re-election 
of  Diaz.  Madero  then  headed  a  plot  for  a 
revolution  against  the  government,  advocating 
reforms  in  suffrage,  land  distribution,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  ihe  single  presidential  term 
among  other  measures.  The  uprising  began  at 
Puehla,  20  Nov.  1910,  Spread  through  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa,  and  upon  capturing  Juarez,  Ma- 
dero set  up  his  goveriuneni  and  appointed  a 
cabinet,  U  May  1911.  The  Diaz  government 
then  entered  into  a  conference  with  the  re\'0lu- 
tionisls  and  peace  was  declared  21  M^.  Ma- 
dero was  elected  President  i  October.  Temper- 
amentally a  dreamer  and  ideahst,  Madero  found 
himself  checked  upon  c\ery  hand  in  his  at- 
tempts to  carry  his  projected  reforms  into 
effect.  He  was  unable  to  manage  the  politicians 
of  the  old  regime,  or  the  insurgent  element,  and 
in  1912  revolts  broke  out  under  Zapata  in  the 
south  and  under  Filix  Diaz,  nei*ew  of  ex- 
President  Diat,  in  the  north.  He  was  charged 
with  being  slow  and  irresolute  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  of  favoring  his  rela- 
tives and  or  personal  peculation  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  Diai  revolution  was  suppressed 
and  General  Diaz  was  imprisoned.  Madero, 
however,  was  of  a  forbearing  disposition  and 
suspended      the      death      sentence     pronounced 


1913  and  released  Diaz  and  another  enemy  of 
Madera.  General  Bernardo  Reyes.  The  Federal 
troops  for  a  time  resisted  the  revolutionists  but 
on  17  February  Genera!  Blanquet  with  a  force 
of  1,200  arrived  in  the  city  and  joined  General 
Huerta,  Maderos  commander-in-chief,  in  "over- 
throwing the  government.  Madero  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  19  February  and  plans  for 
his  exnle  were  under  way  whm  it  was  decided  to 
brin^  him  to  trial.  Together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  Pino  Suarcz,  Madero  was  being  con- 
ducted from  the  National  Palace  to  the  peni- 
tentiary when  l>oth  were  shot.  No  reports  ex- 
cept those  of  the  government  were  available  arid 
the  otScial  version  was  that  an  intervention  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  was  made  by  Madero 
sympathizers,  whereupon  the  prisoners  at- 
tempted to  escape  and  were  shot.  Huerta  was 
generally  held  rcsponsrblc  for  their  deaths  and 
wai  eventually  forced  from  oftke  because  of 


the  Hindu  god  Vishn 
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^rent,  yellow,  odorless  and  may  be  used  on 
the  table  as  a  substitute  for  oUvc  oil  or  for  oil- 
cake for  cattle.  The  plant  is  a  composite,  na- 
tive to  southern  South  America,  but  has  long 
been  cultivated  in   Europe  for  its  oil-bearing 

MADISON,  Jamea,  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
27  Aug.  1749 ;  d.  6  March  1812.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1772, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  &e  bar,  bui 
soon  after  abandoned  law  for  divinity.  In  177J 
be  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in 
William  and  Mary  Collie,  and  in  1775  went  to 
England  and  was  admitted  to  orders  by  the 
bishop  of  London.  In  1777  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  college,  and  during  the  AmeH- 
can  Revolution  succeeded  in  keepii^  the  college 
in  active  operatioit.  Having  been  chosen  k 
bishop  of  Virginia  he  was  consecrated  by  Qu 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Lambeth  Palace, 
19  Sept.  1790.  He  conunued  to  discharge  die 
duties  of  president  of  the  college  and  professor 
of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  international 
law,  etc,  with  those  of  the  episcopate,  imtil  his 
death.  His  only  pulilicalious  were  several  oca- 
sional  discourses  and  a  'Eulogy  on  Washing- 
ton' (1800). 

MADISON,  James,  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States:  b.  Port  Conway,  Va.,  1751; 
d.  Montpelier,  Va.,  28  June  1836.  Madison  was 
the  eldest  son  of  James  Madison,  a  Virginia 
planter,  and  of  Nelly  Conway,  dau^ter  of 
Francis  Conway,  of  King  George  County,  \'a. 
His  father,  a  man  of  independent  means,  lived 
on  an  estate  now  known  as  Mootpelier  in 
Orange  County.  James  was  born  at  Francis 
Conway's  home  on  the  Rappahannock  while  his 
mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  His  edu- 
cational advantages  were  excellent  for  the 
times;  he  attended  the  school  of  a  Scotchman. 
Donald  Robertson,  was  well  prepared  for  col- 
lie by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  Rev 
Thomas  Martin,  and  entered  Princeton  in  1769. 
His  application  to  his  studies  was  excessive,  and 
was  in  part  the  cause  of  later  ill  health;  he  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  taking  ihi  studies  o(  the 
last  two  years  in  one  year  and  took  his  B.A 
degree  in  1771.  He  remained  at  Princeton  for 
another  year  doing  special  work  in  Hebrew 
under  Dr.  Withcrspoon,  the  president  After 
his  return  home  he  tutored  his  younger  brothers 
and  iiegan  a  systematic  course  of  reading  1D 
theology,  philosophy  and  law.  At  this  time  bis 
study  of  Hebrew  and  theology  seem  to  indicate 
a  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  he  soon  alan- 
doned  this  and  prepared  himself  for  the  legal 
profession  and  for  public  service.  His  theolog- 
ical studies  Imre  good  fruit  later  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  stand  he  took  for  rel^ious  liberty. 

Madison  was  by  instinct  a  politician  and  not 
a  soldier;  he  look  no  active  part  in  the  Rw- 
hitionary  War,  hut  as  early  as  1774  he  was  iiP" 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Pi'M'^ 
Safely  for  Orange  County,  and  in  1776  wsj 
elected  delegate  to  the  convention  which  fmT'"" 
the  constitution   of   Vir^nia.     From   that   t'lnc 
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until  he  rtijred  from  die  Presidency  he  was 
honored  wiih  high  public  offices  by  his  Siaie 
and  by  the  nation.  In  the  Virginia  Conveniiou 
Madison  succeeded  in  subslitutins  for  a  clause 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  permitting  the  "fullest  tol- 
eration" in  religion,  a  clause  allowing  the  "free 
exercise  of  religion."  This  was  a  distinct  blow 
to  religious  intolerance  for,  as  he  said,  tolera- 
tion implies  jurisdiclion,  and  the  State  should 
have  no  coercive  power  over  religious  thought. 
He  was  a  ine*nber  of  the  first  Virginia  assem- 
bly but  tailed  of  re-election  because,  as  his 
biographer  Rives  tells  us,  he  refused  ta  conform 
lo  the  universal  custom  of  his  day  and  "treat* 
his  constituents;  he  was,  however,  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  council  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  in  1780  while  still  tinder 
30  he  ^was  chosen  at  delegate  to  A\e  Conti- 
nental Congress.  In  this  Congress  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  opposition  to  the  isstiance  of 
paper  nioney1>y  the  States;  for  his  efforts  to 
secure  for  Congress  the  right  of  taxing  im- 
ports, and  for  his  determined  stand  to  retain 
for  the  Stales  the  right  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi.  Madison  saw  clearly  that  a  gov' 
emment  so  organically  weak  that  it  could  not 
enforce  its  requisitions  and  could  pay  its  debts 
only  iby  increasing  its  debt  could  never  be  ef- 
fective; hence  he  labored  unceasingly  to  en- 
large the  power  o£  the  central  government.  The 
oHice  of  delegate  was  limited  to  one  term,  so 
Madison  was  not  returned  to  Congress  in  1784, 
but  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was 
shown  by  his  immediate  election  to  the  State 
assembly.  Virginia  was  a  very  influential 
State  and  her  attitude  toward  national  ques- 
tions was  of  s^eat  importance.  In  the  assem- 
bly Madison  tried  to  indoctrinate  the  people  of 
Virginia  with  his  ideas  concerning  the  Federal 
power.  His  bill  to  regulate  trade  in  Virginia 
and  to  provide  ports  of  entry  led  first  to  the 
conference  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  with 
reference  to  trade  on  the  Potomac  and  later  to 
ihe  Annapolis  Convention  which  met  in  1786  to 
consider  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  "United 
States.  This  Convention  at  Annapolis  urged 
upon  the  Slates  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  meet  in  convention  at  Philadelphia 
'to  devise  such  further  governmcui  as  shall 
appear  to  them  necessary  lo  render  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  The  summoning 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  largely  due 
lo  the  wise  bills  introduced  by  Madison  in  the 
Virginia  assembly  and  to  his  direction  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  it  was  eminently  fitting  that 
he  should  be  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  at  whose  head  was  George 
Washington.  Madison's  views  on  government 
are  clearly  defined  in  his  "outline  system"  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Virginia  plan  proposed 
(o  the  Convention.  His  system  demanded  thai 
there  should  be  a  due  supremacy  of  national 
authority  without  the  exclusion  of  local  author- 
ity, that  the  national  authority  should  extend  to 
the  judiciary  and  to  the  militia;  that  the  national 
legislature  should  be  composed  of  two  bodies, 
the  larger  elected  for  a  short,  the  smaller  for  a 
longer  term ;  that  Congress  should  have  certain 
coercive  powers;  that  a  national  executive 
should  he  provided  and  that  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  Confcress  should  be  changed  from 
States  to  population.  The  "Virginia  plan"  was 
the  germ  of  die  Constitution  and  Madison  is 
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righily  called  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution." 
His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  govern- 
ment were  exhaustive  and  convincing,  and  his 
private  notes  of  the  woric  of  tlie  Convention  and 
of  his  debates  purchased  from  his  widow  and 
published  by  Congress  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  storrny  period.  While 
the  Constitution  was  before  the  people  for  con- 
sideration Madison,  Hamilton  and  jay  wrote  a 
series  of  papers  cailed  in  collecteo  form  Tht 
Federalut,  in  whicii  they  discussed  govern- 
ment in  general,  defined  the  character  of  the 
proposed  union,  met  objections  and  proved  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  effective  central 
government  Madison  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  which  met  to  consider  the 
ratification  of  the  -Constitution  and  by  his  keen 
analysis  and  clear-cut  argtmient  contributcKl 
more  than  any  other  man  to  secure  its  adoption. 
His  chief  opponent  was  Patrick  Henry;  his 
ablest  ally,  John  Marshall.  Owing  to  Henrys 
antagonism,  Madison  was  defeated  as  candidate 
for  the  Senate,  but  was  elected  as  representative 
to  Congress  and  took  his  scat  in  April  1789. 
During  this  session  of  Congress,  Hamilton  and 
Madison,  who  had  hitherto  been  as  one  in  their 
efforts  to  centralize  power,  drifted  apart,  and 
Madison  gradually  be^xj  to  endorse  Jefferson's 
position  aa  to  certain  inalienable  States'  rights. 
There  is  no  reason  lo  accuse  him  of  <bad  faith- 
his  statesmanship  was  never  overbold,  and 
Hamilton's  commercial  system,  his  extensive 
financial  schemes,  especially  the  funding  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  assumption  of  State  debts 
by  the  general  government,  gave  so  much  power 
to  Congress  that  Madison  withdrew  his  support 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  his  measures.  Although  Madison 
had  now  definitely  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
Republican  opposition  his  moderation  and  good 
sense  enabled  him  to  retain  the  friaidship  of 
most  of  his  political  opponents. 

From  1793  to  1796  the  country  was  greatly 
agitated  over  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
toward  France,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  the  President  issued 
a  nentrahty  proclamation  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  French,  who  had  expected  active  friendship 
from  the  United  States.  Although  both  coun- 
tries interfered  shamefully  with  American  com- 
merce, popular  sentiment  anl  the  Republican 
party  sided  with  France.  In  1794  Madison,  sup- 
ported by  Jefferson,  introduced  a  bill  demanding 
retaliatory  measures  against  Great  Britain,  and 
a  temporary  embargo  was  laid  on  British  com- 
merce. The  signing  of  the  Jay  treaty  by  the 
President-was  a  signal  for  an  outburst  of  popu- 
lar indignation,  and  Madison,  as  leader  of  the 
c^iposition  in  Congress,  opposed  the  appropria- 
tion of  mon^  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  In  1797  Madison  retired  and  enjoyed 
for  a  short  while  the  pleasures  of  private  hfe. 
A  year  later  he  was  aroused  to  activity  by  the 
passage  of  the  unpopular  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts.  The  Virginia  resolutions  written  by 
Madison  denounced  these  taws  and  declared  that 
in  case  of  a  dangerous  exercise  by  the  Federal 
government  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  com- 
pact the  States  had  the  right  to  interfere. 
These  resolutions  still  further  emphasized  the 
position  of  the  Republican  party  and  pledged  it 
to  the  support  of  States'  rig-hts.  The  year  1801 
brought  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  the  Federal- 
ists; Jefferson  was  inaugurated  President  and 
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Madison  became  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
thoroui^ly  in  sympathy  with  the  President's 
views  and  shared  the  popularity  of  that  brilliant 
administration.  The  last  years  of  Jefferson's 
second  term  were  clouded  by  the  insulting  ac- 
tons of  England  and  France  with  reference  to 
the  American  navy.  The  orders  of  the  British 
and  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  concerning  die 
seizure  of  neutral  vessels  were  ruining  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Vessels  were  seized  by  the 
English  and  hy  the  French,  American  seamen 
were  impressed  and  ports  blockaded.  Jefferson 
was  opposed  to  war  in  his  efforts  to  coerce 
France  and  England  by  commercial  restrictions 
he  induced  Congress  to  lay  an  embargo  on  Brit- 
ish trade.  Instead  of  injuring  England  this 
seriously  crippled  American  commerce  and  was 
soon  repealed.  In  this  troubled  condition  of 
affairs  Madison  became  President  iu  1809.  Like 
Jeiferson  he  was  opposed  to  war  and  tried  di- 
plomacy. He  attempted  throu^  Erskine,  the 
British  envoy,  to   have   the  British   Orders  r~ 


envoy.  Negotiations  with  another  Briti^  Mil 
ister,  James  Jackson,  were  also  fruitless.  Con- 
tinued insults  were  heaped  upon  American  ships 
and  men ;  the  country  demanded  definite  action 
against  ue  aggressors ;  even  the  peace-loving 
President,  weary  of  the  oSensive  attitude  of 
England,  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  war.  On 
the  18th  of  June  1812  war  was  declared  and 
continued  wim  varying  success  until  the  Peace 
of  Ghent  in  1814.  After  nearly  three  years  of 
figjtting,  after  ruinous  loss  of  money  and  prop- 
erty, the  country  was  practically  just  where  it 
stood  in  1812^  "its  boundary  unchanged,  Its 
international  rights  still  undefined,  the  people 
still  divided.'  Madison  lacked  vigor  as  a  war 
President,  nor  had  he  sufficient  determination  to 
secure  aavantageous  terms  of  peace.  'He  was 
far  greater  as  a  framer  of  the  Constitution  than 


In  1817  Madison  retired  from  office  and  set- 
tled on  his  estates  of  Montpelier.  He  had  mar- 
ried in  1796  Mrs.  Todd,  afterward  the  cele- 
brated Dolly  Madison,  and  with  her  he  enjoyed 
20  peaceful  years  in  his  country  home.  He  was 
interested  in  farming,  be  thought  and  wrote 
much  on  all  topics  oi  public  interest.  He  dis- 
cussed social  and  moral  questions,  slavery  and 
education.  'Education,*  he  maintained,  'was 
the  true  foundation  of  civil  liberty."  The  last 
public  appearance  of  the  venerable  statesman 
was  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1829  which 
met  W  amend  Oie  Stale  constitution.  In  char- 
acter Madison  was  thoughtful,  reserved  and 
cautious ;  in  a  time  of  hard  drinkers  he  was 
notably  abstemious.  Moderation  characterized 
all  his  habits.  Digni-fied  and  kindly  and  an 
excellent  conversation aiisl  among  those  he  knew 
well,  he  made  and  retained  warm  friends.  His 
knowledge  was  profound  and  accurate,  and  he 
was  considered  an  authority  on  all  constitutional 
matters.  His  literary  style  was  labored,  but  his 
arguments  were  keen,  comprehensive  and  con- 
vincing. 

Consult  Lives  of  Madison  by  J.  Q.  Adams 
(1850);  Rives  (1859-68);  Gay  (1884);  ako 
'Letters  and  Writings  of  Madison*  edited  by 
Hunt  (9  vols.,  New  York  1900-10)  ;  Adams, 
Henry,  'History  of  the  United  States  from  1801 
to  1817>  (1889-90).  Cxinsult  also  Hunt  G., 
'Life  of  James  Madison>    (New  York  1902) ; 


Taylor,  H.,  <The  Real  Authorship  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Explained* 
(Washinpon  1912)  ;  Wilson,  J.  G.,  'Presidents 
of  the  United  States'  (Vol.  I.  New  Yortc 
1914). 

Evrui  McVea, 
Of  the  University  of  Tftmettee. 
HADISON,  Lticy  Postcc,  American  nov- 
elist :  b.  Kirksville,  Ua.,  8  April  1865.  She  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  in  Louisiana,  Mo., 
and  was  married  in  1890  to  W.  S.  Madison. 
She  has  published  'A  Maid  of  lie  First  Cen- 
tury' (1899)  ;  'A  Maid  at  King  Alfred's  Court> 
(1*0)  ;  'A  Colonial  Maid*  (1902)  ;  'A  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Union'  (1903);  'A  Maid  of  Salem 
Towne*  (1906)  :  'Peggy  Owen'  (1908)  ;  'Peggy 
Owen    at    Yorlciown"    (1911);    'Time's    Fol- 


HADISON,  Ga.,  city,  county-seat  of  Uor- 
nn  County,  on  the  C^tral  of  Georgia  and  the 
Georgia  railroads^  about  7Q  miles  east  by  south 
of  Atlanta.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
region  lately  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton. Its  manufactures  are  cottonseed  oil,  furni- 
ture, chairs,  baled  cotton  and  dairy  products. 
Madison  has  a  large  cotton  trade.     Pop.  2,41Z 

HADISON,  111,,  vill^e  in  Madison  County, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Ihe  end  of  Mer- 
chant's Bridge  from  Saint  Louis,  and  at  a  junc~ 
tion  of  11  railroad  lines,  among  them  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  It  has  car-shops,  steel-mills  and 
other  manufacturing  Industries  and  a  growing 
peculation.     Pop.  5,046, 

MADISON,  Ind.,  ci^^  county-seat  of  Jef- 
ferson County  on  the  Cftno  River,  and  on  the 
Pittsburgh.  Gncinnati,  Cleveland  and  Saint 
Louis  Railroad,  about  85  miles  southeast  of 
Indianapolis.  Steamers  ply  regularly  connecting 
Madison  with  river  ports  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  "llje  city  was  founded  in 
1808  and  was  incorporated  in  1824.  Its  prin- 
cipal industrial  establishments  are  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  lumber  yards,  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  flour  and  lumber  mills  and  furni- 
ture and  tack  factories.  Madison  is  now  a 
large  loose-leaf  tobacco  market.  Madison  is 
the  trade  centre  for  quite  an  extent  of  territory 
in  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Its  edticational  in- 
stitutions are  public  and  ^rish  schools.  Han- 
over Collegeis  located  in  its  environs.  Because 
of  the  historic  importance  and  the  beauty  of  its 
hills  and  villages  Madison  has  many  visitors. 
A  steam  ferry  across  the  Ohio  is  located  here. 
The  waterworks  plant  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city.    Pop.  6,934. 

HADISON,  Me.,  village  in  Somerset 
County,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  27  miles  north- 
west of  Watervilie,  and  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad.  The  first  settlers  came  here  about 
1730  and  the  village  was  incorporated  in  1804. 
There  is  abundant  water  power_,  an  electric-li^t 
plant,  and  manufactures  irKlude  lumber, 
woolens,  paper,  paper-pulp  and  sash  and  blinds. 
Pop.  2,408. 

HADISON,  N.  J.,  borough,  in  Morris 
County,  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  about  25  miles  west  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  residential  borough  where  a  num- 
ber of  New  York  and  Newark  business  men 
have  their  homes.  Il  is  one  of  the  oldest  placet 
in   the  State,  having  been  settled  before  the 
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Revolutioii.  but  vaa  not  incorporated  until  18S9. 
Tbe  principal  industry  is  floriculture,  espedally 
the  cultivation  of  roses.  Madison  is  the  seat  of 
the  Drew  Theological  Seroinsn;  and  Convent 
Station  nearby  is  the  seat  of  Saint  Elizabeth's 
College.  The  borotigh  has  aa  excellent  ^blic 
library  and  a  splendid  public  park,  well  laid  out 
and  kept  in  good  order.  It  is  governed  by  a 
■nayor  and  council  The  term  of  of&ce  of  the 
mayor  is  two  years.  The  electric- light  plant 
and  the  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  borough.    Pop.  4,658. 

MADISON,  S.  Dale,  city,  county-seat  of 
Lake  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Panl  Railroad,  about  400  miles  nonhwe%t 
of  Sioux  Falls.  The  surrounding  region  has 
good  farming  land,  wheat  and  com  being  the 
principal  crops.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  stock  raising.  Madison  is  an  important  divi- 
sion point  on  the  Milwaukee  system,  and  has 
flouring  mill  and  lar^e  poultry  and  egg  houses. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  livestock,  but 
there  are  also  a  gasoline  engine  factory,  a  large 
creamery  and  marble  works.  Madison  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  Normal  College  and  also  has  a 
Cam^ne  library.  It  also  has  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  public  siools  fashioned  largely  after  the 
Gary  plan  yet  not  so  exclusively  material  in  all 
respects.  The  electric-light  plant  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
The  city  is  under  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   Pop.  4,300. 

MADISON,  Wis.,  dty,  capital  of  the  State, 
coiuity-seat  of  Dane  County,  on  the  Qiicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  PauL  tne  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  railroads, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Milwaukee  and  139  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago,  It  is  between  Lakes 
Monona  and  Mendota  and  near  two  other  beau- 
tiful lakes,  Kegonsa  and  Waubesa;  it  is  974 
feet  above  the  sea  and  210  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  The  place  was  named  in  honor  of 
tames  Madison.  The  first  bouse  was  erected  in 
1837;  and  after  Wisconsin,  in  1836,  had  been 
organized  as  a  Territory,  this  site  was  chosen 
for  the  capital,  and  work  on  the  Capitol  was 
begun  in  1837.  The  place  was  chartered  as  a 
cinr  in  1856.  Madison  is  situated  in  an  agri- 
cultural region  and  has  commercial  interests 
with  a  number  of  the  larger  cities,  also  with  the 
small  towns  and  villages  in  Dane  and  adjoining 
counties.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  boots 
and  shoes,  agriciUtural  implements  and  tools, 
flour,  electrical  machinery,  wagons  and  car- 
riages, 'blank  books  and  law  books,  hospital  fur- 
niture and  fixtures,  horse  collar  pads,  dry  bat- 
teries, cement  stave  silos,  rennet  extract,  art 
glass,  relief  maps  and  models,  boats,  candy, 
dgars,  beverages,  lantern  slides.  It  is  a  famous 
summer  resort  because  of  its  climate,  lakes  and 
scenery.  The  drives  are  remarkable  —  about  30 
miles  of  road  in  the  vicinity  are  macadamized, 
kept  in  repair  and  beautified  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Madison  is  noted  for  its  educational 
institutions,  chief  of  which  is  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Opposite  the  university  is  the 
State  Historical  Society  headquarters,  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  the  city  next  to  the  Capitol. 
It  is  Renaissance- Ionic,  of  Bedford  limestone, 
and  the  original  oost  was  $1,000,000.  It  conuins 
a  valuable  collection  of  historical  mementos  and 
die  famous  reference  library  of  the  sodety. 
about  245,000  volumes.    It  is  considered  one  oi 


the  best  historical  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
The  libraries  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sd> 
ences.  Arts  and  Letters  and  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity are  also  in  this  building.  The  diy  free 
public  library  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own, 
a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Just  outside  the 
city  limits  are  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (a 
boardnK  school  for  girts),  a  brandi  of  tbe 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  the  Sute  Fish  Hatch- 
ery and  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The 
public  and  parish  schools  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard. Some  of  the  other  prominent  tmildings 
are  the  new  State  Capitol,  just  being  completed 
of  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000, 


Renaissance  style,  with  the  second  hi^est  dome 
in  the  United  States;  the  county  courthouse  and 
jail,  a  government  building,  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  for  which  Congress  has  appro> 
priated  $550,000 ;  and  some  24  churches.  It  is  a 
favorite  educational  convention  city.  The  uni- 
versity summer  school,  held  each  year,  attracts 
a  nutmjcr  of  students.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  whose  term  is  two  years,  and 
a  council  The  dty  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.    Pop.  about  30,000. 

MADISON  BARRACKS,  N.  Y.,  United 
States  militaiT  post  in  Jefferson  County,  on 
Black  River  Bay,  near  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
10  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  The  post  occupies 
about  108  acres  and  possesses  in  addition  a  riflfl 
'  "68  acres    "  -  ■  -     • 

1  1613. 

MADISON  RIVBR,  a  stream  in  Montana 
which  has  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
an  elevation  of  8J00  feet.  It  flows  north 
through  Madison   County  and  unites  with   the 

{cfferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  at  Three  Forks. 
t  flows  through  several  picturesque  valleys  and 
deep  cations ;  its  whole  course  is  about  230  miles. 
MADISON  SQUARB  GARDEN,  a  large 
building  in  New  York  City,  occupying  a  block 
or  square  between  Madison  avenue  and  4lh 
avenue,  and  25(h  and  26th  streets.     It  c 


and  political  and  religious  meetings.  The  build- 
ing also  contains  a  theatre,  concert  hall,  restau- 
rant and  roof-garden.  It  is  built  of  bu&  bride 
and  terra-cotta  and  is  surmounted  by  a  great 
tower  300  feet  in  hdght,  modeled  after  die 
Giralda  at  Seville.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  dty  devoted  to  amusement 

HADISONVILLE,  Ky.  city,  county-seat 
of  Hopkins  County,  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  and  the  Kentucky  Midland  railroads, 
about  125  miles  southwest  of  Louisville.  It  is 
in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  tobacco  being  one 
of  the  principal  productions.  Coal  and  natural 
gas  are  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  a  tobacco  factory, 
tobacco  stemmeries,  lumber  and  planing  mills 
and  flour  mills.  A  coal  mine  nearby  and  (he 
natural  gas  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
dty.  The  city  owns  tfie  el ectnc-light  plant,  the 
waterworks  and  the  sewage  system.     Pop.  4,966, 

MADISONVILLE,  Ohio,  former  vilk^ 
in  Hamilton  County,  now  absorbed  bv  Cincin- 
nati, and  forming  a  residential  suburb  of  that 
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:  h.  Berlin,  29  May  i7W;  d. 
Hanover,  14  March  1874.  He  was  educaied  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  became  B  pro- 
fessor and  one  of  the  KoveminR  faculty  at  the 
Berlin  Normal  School  and  was  associated  with 
William  Beer  in  an  e^ctended  series  of  lunar 
observations.  He  was  professor  at  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Berlin  in  1836-40,  and  from  1840- 
66  he  was  professor  and  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Dorpat,  Russia.  The  superb  equip- 
ment of  the  observatory  enabled  him  to  make 
observations  with  an  accuracy  never  before  at- 
tained and  he  now  devoted  himself  principally 
to  the  fixed  stars.  He  published  a  map  ot  the 
moon  in  four  sheets  which  surpassed  anything 
then  published,  and  which  still  retains  a  high 
reputation,  in  1834-36.  Author  of  'Pojmlare 
Astronomic'       (1841);       'Die      Centralsonne' 

fl846) ;  'Die  Eigenhewegungen  der  Fixsterne' 
1856);  'Allgemeine  SelenoRraphie'  (1857); 
•Gcschitlite  dcr  Himmelsliunde>  (2  vols.,  1872- 
n).ctc. 

HADNBSS.    See  Insanity. 

HADOC,  mid'ok.  Welsh  prince,  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  civil  dissensions,  went  to 
sea  with  10  shii>s,  and  300  men,  in  1370,  and 
discovered  America.  He  made  a  second  voyage 
to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  finally  was 
lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen.  The 
story  is  to  be  found  in  Lioyd  and  Poweil's  'Cam- 
bria' (1584),  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  account  of 
the  voyages  in  his  collection.  In  Owen's  'Brit- 
ish Remains'  the  legend  is  referred  to.  Later 
travelers  have  imagined  that  diey  had  dis- 
covered traces  of  these  early  immigrants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have  had 
stories  of  white  ln<lians  and  Welsh  Indians, 
etc  (Consult  Humboldt's  'Personal  Narra- 
tive,' Book  IX,  note  A).  Southey  made 
Madoc  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  Stephens, 
in  'Madoc,  an  Essay  on  the  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  12th  Century>  (1893),  asserts  that  the 
story  of  Madoc  is  a  baseless  fable. 

MADONNA  IN  ART,  The.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
was  largely  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  pic- 
tures; slaluary  was  added  later  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  in  Latin  and  examples 
of  the  book  were  produced  in  parchment  manu- 
scripts emanating  from  the  monasteiy  scrip- 
toria. They  were  very  few  and  therefore 
costly.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
clergy  utilised  the  graphic  abilities  of  their 
more  talented  members  and  other  available 
artistic  sources  to  jioriray  biblical  scenes  in 
mosaics  and  wall  paintings  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  populace  (practically  all  illiter- 
ates) the  teachings  of  their  creed.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  treated  were  largely  selected  by  the 
patrons  {the  clergy),  and  those  suhjecls  natu- 
rally were  the  ones  most  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  masses.  The  relation  of  Mother  and  Child 
viewed  from  the  aspect  of  Divine  Inspiration 
could  not  but  be  foremost  of  the  subjects 
selected  as  most  certain  to  gain  popular  atten- 
tion and  to  reach  the  innermost  sentiments  of 
humanity.  And,  from  the  limner's  standpoint, 
no  theme  could  belter  enthuse  and  inspire 
cenius  to  perfection  of  execution  and  the 
brining  forth  of  ecstatic  pictorial  expression. 
Again,  admiration  of  a  master's  presentment 
of  the  subject  obviously  was  cause  of  emulation 


of  contemporaries  and  future  artists  to  pro- 
duce, if  possible,  more  inspired  conceptions  of 
the  subject.  A  natural  sequence  of  these  ac- 
cumulated imitutses  was  the  prolific  pn>ducLion 
and  reproduction  of  the  Madonna  in  as  many 
aspects  and  forms  as  the  differences  in  genias 
itself.  Hence  the  innumerable  examples  of  the 
lovely  (heme  which  have  present  existence.  No 
single  subject  has  been  treated  so  prolitically 
and  from  so  many  viewpoints  as  this  of  the 
divine  Madonna.  In  order  to  bring  within  a 
limited  space  some  intelligible  review  of  such 
a  vast  and  profound  subject  the  exnnples  arc 
usually  divided  into  different  classifications 
according  to  the  mctliod  of  treatment  of  the 
theme,  the  different  episodes  of  (he  entrancing 
story,  etc.  Thus  we  get  the  Madonna  'en- 
throned," the  Madonna  'in  Gloria,"  and  the 
•Annundation,"  the  "Nativity,"  "Adoration  of 
the  Magi.»  'Flight  into  Egypt,*  etc  The  ear- 
liest depiction  of  the  Madonna  is  a  subject  of 
controversy.  Legend  tells  us  Saint  Luke,  Evan- 
gelist, painted  pictures  of  the  Holy  Virg[in, 
and  there  are  several  extant  drawings  which 
are  claimed  to  be  from  bis  pencil.  The  Virgin 
as  or  ante,  usually  termed  the  "Intercessor,* 
with  arms  outstretched  in  Oriental  form  of 
supplication,  is  most  generally  accepted  as  the 
first  method  of  treatment  as  found  in  mosaics 
and  on  glasses  of  the  4lh  or  early  5th  century, 
some  with  the  name  'Maria'  inscribed.  An 
early  Assyrian  manuscript  of  the  7th  century 
in  the  chapel  of  Venantius  has  such  an  oranle 
depiction.  On  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi  the 
representation  of  tfie  Holy  Virgin  is  very  rare, 
but  in  the  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(middle  of  the  5th  century)  we  have  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  in  medallions  on  the  triumphal 
arch,  and  on  the  spandrils  of  the  arch  are  the 
Annunciation,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Journey  of  C!hrist  with 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  Jerusalem.  Of  about  the 
same  date  is  a  jjainting  seen  in  Saint  Agnes 
catacomb,  in  which  the  Holy  Virgn  seated 
stretches  forth  her  hands  in  prayer.  By  736 
the  Iconoclasts  created  much  deairuction  of  all 
kinds  of  biblical  depiction  from  Byiantine 
artists,  but  by  787  comes  the  revival  and  the 


pears  a  golden  background  representing  glory 
and  majesty;  this  gives  way  later  to  back- 
grounds of  the  angelic  host  With  the  advance 
or  development  of  the  Madonna  theme  Cimabue 
(13th  century)  produced  the  'enthroned'  Ma- 
donna, and  this  great  early  Florentine  master 
was  soon  followed  with  Guido's  Siena  picture 
of  the  subject.  And  with  the  arrival  of  these 
talented   masters    the   Byzantine    stiffness   and 

frescribed  rigid  rulings  of  the  Greek  Church 
□rbidding  natural  depiction  disappears  and 
the  human  form  and  garb  take  on  the  supple- 
ness of  flesh  and  clothing.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  free  and  highly- developed  art,  and  as  such 
is  usually  the  phase  chosen  as  the  first  classi- 
fication with  which  to  deal  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  theme  of  the  Madonna  in  Art. 
The  Madonna  Enthroned.—  In  its  early 
conception  the  subject  depicts  the  "Qtie         ' 


example  is  Simone's  ti'Ctitrc  in  the  Siena  Coun- 
cil Hall;  the  Virgin  in  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  is 
another.    As  Queen  of  Heaven,  having  homage 
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paid  hur,  she  is  crowned  first  then  veiled  In 
this  conception  of  the  subject  the  throne  is 
supposed  lo  be  a  heavenly  throne  and  symbolic 
of  digiiity  and  divinity.  Hary  is  usually 
garbed  in  a  red  tunic  as  symbol  of  love  and 
with  3  blue  mantle  signifying  Heaven.  The 
Child  is  vested  in  a  tunic  till  the  15th  century, 
but  ihen  generally  appears  undraped.  The  Babe 
generally  holds  up  a  hand  in  blessing,  but  in 
the  6lh  century  mosaic  of  the  enthroned  Ma- 
donna in  the  Basilica  of  San  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
Ravenna,  Mary  raises  her  hand  in  blessing. 
The  first  human  figures  we  see  around  the 
throne  arc  the  saints,  especially  John  Baptist, 
the  Apostles  and  the  patrons  of  the  particular 
church  to  which  the  work  of  art  is  dedicated. 
Saint  John  is  represented  as  a  child  generally 
bearing  a  reed  cross;  at  limes,  as  messenger, 
he  has  wings.  Later  patriarchs,  prophets,  sibyls 
arc  in  attendance  ahout  the  throne.  Well- 
known  examples  are  very  many  and  but  few 
can  be  mentioned.  That  of  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(Baccio  dcUa  Porta,  1469-1S70)  is  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  Florence ;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Madonna 
di  San  Francesco  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  there 
stands  on  a  pedestal  throne  with  harpies  at  its  . 
comers  (hence  sometimes  termed  'Madonna 
of  the  Harpies^).  Luini's  Madonna  in  the 
Brera,  Milan,  is  seated  on  a  coping.  Peru- 
gino's  Madonna  (Vatican,  Rome)  is  one  of 
this  master's  best  works  and  depicts  the  Virgin 
seated  on  a  cai^'ed  and  inlaid  architectural 
marble  throne.  Pinturiccio's  Madonna  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Andrt^a,  Perugia,  has  the  child 
Saint  John  standing  at  the  throne's  foot. 
Raphael's  Ansidei  Madonna  (London  National 
Gallery)  is  reading  a  book  while  Saint  Nicholas 
and  Saint  John  Baptist  arc  in  attendance  at  the 
two  sides.  The  English  government  paid 
£72,000  in  1885  for  this  wonderful  painting. 
Other  enthroned  Madonnas  of  Raphael  are  the 
Madonna  of  Saint  Anthony  (owned  privately) 
and  the  Baldaccbino  Madonna  (Pitti  Gallery, 
Florence).  Among  the  early  exponents  of  the 
enthroned  depiction  were  Vivarinj,  Bellini  and 
Cima;  Girolamo  dai  Libri's  altaT'piece  in  San 
Giorgio  Ma^ore,  Verona,  is  noteworthy,  and 
Venice  is  perhaps  richest  in  Madonna  creations. 
Later  masters  to  paint  this  subject  were  Titian, 
Tintoretto  and  Veronese.  Of  the,  early  type 
Cima's  picture  in  the  Venice  Academy  takes 
about  first  position ;  the  Madonna  is  seated 
on  a  marble  throne  having  a  pillared  portico. 
Palma's  beautiful  altar-piece  in  Vieenza  is  note- 
worthy among  enthroned  Madonnas.  Bellini 
excelled  in  this  style  and  the  examples  deserve 
their  renown.  Ruskin  calls  his  painting  in  the 
Venice  Academy  "One  of  the  greatest  pictures 
ever  painted  in  Christendom  in  her  central  art 
power.*  The  Virgin  is  accompanied  by  three 
saints  on  each  aide  and  three  choristers  below. 
His  Frari  Madonna  (Venice)  has  three  com- 

Birtments  the  Virgin  occupying  the  central  one. 
is  San  Zaccaria  Madonna,  in  spite  of  its  fine 
execution  and  beauty  of  conception  and  group- 
ing, was  created  when  the  artist  was  over  80 
years  old.  Next  we  come  (late  in  the  15th 
century)  to  Giorgione  (who  lived  only  34 
vcars)  who  has  two  Madonnas,  one  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  the  other  in  Castcl  Franco,  In 
the  latter  the  throne  is  exceptionally  high,  the 
upper  step  being  above  the  heads  of  the  ac- 
companying Saints  Liberale  and  Francis.  This 
shows  great  depth  and  refinement  of  feeling 


in  the  drooping  head  and  dreaming  ey«3. 
Whiic  tha  queen^  aspect  of  these  Italian  pic- 
tures is  never  displaj^ed  with  a  crown  as  i( 
frequent  on  the  mosaics  daticg  from  the  Stb 
to  the  Ilth  century,  except  in  the  pictures  by 
Giovanni  da  Murano  and  Cario  Crivelli  (Vene* 
lion  school),  the  Holj  Virgin  in  German  art 
is  fre^ueatly  crowned  when  enthroned,  as  in 
Holbein's  Madonna  at  Darmstadt,  that  by  Van 
Eyck  at  Frankfort  and  that  by  Memling  at 
Bruges,  and  Schongauer's  at  Munich.  In  the 
enthroned  Madonna  of  Qiiintin  Matsys  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery  the  Virgin  is  kissing  the  Qiikt 
and  the  northern  tendency  is  vividly  displayed 
in  the  accessory  of  the  stand  containing  food. 
Of  modem  artists  whose  enthroned  Uadomia 
creations  are  worthy  of  mention  should  be  dted 
Bougtiereau,  Ittenbacfa,  etc 

The  AnnDnciatian. —  The  angel's  annonnocr- 
ment  to  the  Spiritual  Bride  is  a  subject  ai 
prolifically  depicted  in  Christian  art  as  a^ 
other.  It  was  a  theme  displayed  everywhere 
in  every  village,  street,  church  or  dwelling,  in 
painting  or  carving.  Early  we  find  it  in  the 
mosaics,  as  on  the  arch  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  The  attitudes  of  the  Virgin  differ 
in  periods  or  in  accordance  with  the  individual 
conception  of  the  artists.  In  some  the  angel 
stands  before  the  young  virghi  who  kneels  io 
pious  submission,  or  the  angel  kneels  in  some; 
or  again,  as  in  Giotto's  work,  in  Padua,  both 
kneeL  Later  artists  picture  Our  Lady  m  the 
Annunciation  often  as  a  crowned  queen,  be- 
jeweled,  but  in  modern  work  the  Vir^n  and 
surroundings  are  treated  with  simpliaty  and 
mystic  symbolism .  is  given  to  the  subject. 
While  it  IS  usual  that  but  one  announcing  an^el 
appears  on  the  scene,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tin- 
toretto, Francia  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  give  an 
angelic  choir.  Usually  the  Holy  Dove  is  seen 
flying  toward  Mary  from  the  Father.  Fisa> 
nello  s  Annunciation  in  " 
most    beautiful    innocen  „ 

Beautiful  purity  is  expressed  in  the  works  of 
Fra  Angelica ;  that  in  the  Oratorio  del  Gesti,  at 
Cortona,  accompanied  by  the  colonnade  and 
scene  of  Eve's  expulsioti  as  accessories,  is  ex- 
tremely impressive.  In  the  Uffizi  Gallery  is  a 
Boticelli  Annunciation  depicting  the  angel  pay- 
ing the  deepest  obeisance  at  Mary's  feet  while 
the  Holy  Maid  stretches  out  her  hands  in  sur- 
prised humility.  Other  well-known  Annuncia- 
tions are  by  Simone  Martin  in  the  Ufiizi,  Fra 
Filtppo  Lippi,  Carlo  Crivelli  ([National  Gallery, 
London),  where  the  scene  is  produced  in  a 
surrotmding  of  magnificent  architectural  deco- 
ration, while  Penigino  (in  Monlefaico  picture) 
shows  utter  simplicity.  Paolo  Veronese  depicts 
fear  as  the  Virgin  shrinks  back  at  the  message. 
Northern  creations  reveal  their  source  by 
bringing  in  such  accessories  as  a  spinning 
wheel,  couches,  etc,  Jan  van  Eyck  places  the 
Holy  Virgin  by  an  altar  in  an  alcove  with  an 
open  book  to  rest  her  arm  on,  her  face  averted 
tuvrard  the  heavenly  messenger,  who  is  in  a 
cope  and  carries  a  sceptre.  Albert  Durer*s 
series  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  depicts  in  the 
Annunciation  Mary  as  a  German  Hausfran, 
surrounded  by  many  architeetural  accessories. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  we  find 
Rosctti's  work  affording  very  simple  treatment 
in  modern  depiction,  and  Bume-Jones  gives 
the  scene  in  a  finely  constrticted  painting. 

Th«  Nativity.—  In  tb«  works  ot  the  maiteri 
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cm  this  subject  we  find  Mary  beside  her  Son's 
cnullc  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Even  the  earl^ 
pictures  show  angels  attendant  but  the  veil 
found  in  earlier  depiction  is  discarded  later. 
The  scene  is  cast  in  a  cave  or  cleft  in  a  rocJc 
generally  IrHiufonned  into  a  stable,  but  there 
are  variations  to  suit  the  conceptions  of  the 
different  masters.  In  Santa  Maria,  Trastevere, 
■9  a  mosaic  di*playing  Mary  r^osing  on  a 
couch  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  Giotto's  school 
makes  the  scene  a  stable  of  wooden  construe- 
tion;  some  place  the  theme  in  the  open  with 
perhaps  a  ruin  or  fragment  of  some  structure 
as  accessory.  The  swaddled  Babe  of  the 
Italian  school  is,  of  course,  the  bambino  of 
that  country.  Orcagna  (church  of  Assisi) 
places  Mary  sitting  beside  the  cradle  arrangii^ 
the  covering,  while  Giotto  has  the  Child  betore 
her  while  she  is  seated  on  the  ground.  Pcru- 
gino's  Nativities  (in  Perugia  and  Rome)  dis- 
play Mary  and  Joseph  kneeling  in  adoration  of 
the  Babe  with  angels  present.  Well  known  is 
the  Nativity  in  the  iJondon  National  Gallenr 
by  Piero  della  Franceses  (unfinished)  in  which 
the  Child  is  lying  on  the  ground  with  the 
mother  kneeling  beside  while  angels  are  play- 
ing on  lutes  and  singing.  That  depiction  by 
Luca  Signorelli  in  the  same  place  also  shows 
the  infant, on  the  ground,  Mary  kneeling  beside 
Him.  In  the  same  gBllery  we  have  Botticelli's 
depiction  of  the  scene  enacted  in  a  shed,  and 
Carlo  Ctivelli  uses  the  same  surroundings.  In 
Luini's  picture  an  angel  holds  the  Chiltf  while 
Mary  kneels  with  folded  arms,  her  face 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  the 
Madonnas.  In  most  of  the  above  and  tn  others 
shepherds  are  portrayed  in  more  or  less  prox- 
imity. In  some  cases  the  painting  is  properly 
called  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds'  on  account 
of  their  close  presence  to  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
but  later  works  generally  place  them  in  the 
background.  The  illumination  of  the  scene  fre- 
-  quenlly  (with  Rembrandt,  Corregsio,  etc.) 
emanates  from  the  glowing  tays  passing  from 
the  Holy  Babe. 

Adoration  of  the  Map.— This  was  a  favor- 
ite subject  with  the  Catacomb  dwellers  and  we 
find  over  20  depictions  of  the  scene  in  these 
subterranean  galleries.  Mary  is  seated  on  a 
throne  and  the  Ma^  in  their  tunics  and 
Phrygian  caps  bring  gifts  of  dishes  and  bas- 
kets. Their  number  runs  from  three  to  siic 
The  early  method  of  treatment  makes  the  Babe 
rest  in  the  mother's  arms,  but  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  (Rome)  mosaic  the  Child  is 
deated  on  a  pedestal  with  hand  upraised  in 
benediction.  Usually  we  find  Him  in  His 
mother's  lap.  The  emanating  glory  of  the  Babe 
frequently  is  the  source  of  u^t  and  the  bene- 
diction act  is  fretiuently  His  pose.  An  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  mosaic  (about  6th  century) 
is  in  the  chapel  of  San  Apollinare  Nuovo  at 
Ravenna,  in  which  the  Mag)  lead  a  procession 
of  female  martyrs  bringing  their  crowns  as 
votive  offerings  to  the  Madonna.  Giotto's 
painting  in  Padua  places  the  scene  in  a  stable 
while  Fra  Angelico  (National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don) chooses  the  entrance  of  a  cave  as  the 
scene  of  the  iGng's  devotions.  In  Filippo 
Lippi's  'Adoration  of  the  IGngs'  in  ihe  Uffizl, 
Florence,  Mary  is  located  in  a  wide  landscape 
in  which  figure  a  host  of  persons  surrounding 
btf.    Other  noted  Adorations  are  by  Bahlassare 


PeruEH  (London  National  (Gallery),  Pintu- 
riccbio,  Mefahne  (Bruges),  Rogier  van  Wey- 
den  (Munich),  Rembrandt;  Rubens  painted  15, 
of  which  one  is  in  Madrid,  another  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 


..._  with  Joseph  walking  beside;  the  o-. 
which  tiaditioQ  says  accompanied  them  rarely 
appears  in  the  paintings.  Sometimes  an  angel 
leads  the  ass.  Well-laiown  depictions  of  this 
scene  are  by  Giotto  (Padua),  Fra  AngeUco 
(Florence),   Pinturicchio,   Memiing    (Munich). 

Ripoao.— This  ^hase  of  the  Madonna  series 
is  more  popular  with  artists  of  the  past  than 
the  'Fti^t.'  It  depicts  the  Holy  Family  after 
the  tedious  journey  Ihrougii  the  desert  resting 
in  a  fertile  country  surrounded  by  fniit  trees, 
Mary  bathing  the  Child,  etc.  It  was  greatly 
favored  by  Cierman  and  Flemish  ttiasters 
(Albrecht  Altdorfer's  in  Berlin,  Lucas  Cranadi, 
Martin  Schongauer's  in  Vienna,  etc.). 

Pastoral  Madonnas.— From  the  15th  cen- 
tury a  new  style  of  treatment  of  the  Madonna 
theme  arrives.  It  is  the  placing  of  the  Virgin 
in  a  landscape  surrounding.  There  are  but  few. 
such  as  Raphael's  earliest  Madonnas.  Three 
most  noted  are  La  Belle  Jardiniere  (Beautiful 
Gardener)  in  the  Louvre ;  Madonna  in  the 
Meadow  (Madonna  in  Griinen)  in  Belvedere 
Gallery,  Vienna;  and  the  Cardellino  Madonna 
(Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch)  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence.  All  three  among  the  most  prized 
paintings  in  the  world  and  too  popularly  multi- 
plied to  need  descriptioiL  Raphael's  later  woik, 
the  Casa  Alba  Madonna,  is  less  well  known 
with  its  turbaned  Roman  patrician  depiction  of 
the  Virgin.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Madonna  of 
the  Rodcs  gives  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  a  grotto,  grouped  with  the  Child  and 
the  infant  Jonn,  Luini  painted  a  pastoral  Ma- 
donna (in  the  Brera,  Milan),  but  very  noted 
is  Correggio's  <La  Zingarella*  (Gipsy)  or  "Ma- 
donna del  Comiglio'  (Naples)  which  is  posed 
in  a  lovely  landscape  as  is  also  his  kneeling 
Madonna  in  the  Utiizi,  both  of  which  always 
call  forth  admiratioiL  Palma  Vecchio's  'Santa 
Conversaziones'  in  Naples,  Dresden,  Munich 
and  Vienna  are  public  favorites.  In  the  pai- 
toral  class'  of  Madonnas  must  be  included  the 
three  "enclosed  ^rden^  examples  by  Franda 
(Munich),  Filippino  Lippi  (Florence)  and  by 
Schongauer,  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  roses  with  a 
landscape  in  the  rear  perspective. 

I>omeatlc  Gronpa.~This  method  of  depic- 
tion of  the  biblical  scene  was  vogiue  among 
painters  of  the  middle  ISth  century.  They 
consisted  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Child  asso- 
daied  with  Saint  Joseph,  Saint  Elisabeth  and 
her  son,  and  frequently  other  attendants.  A 
number  depict  Saint  John  Baptist  child  playing 
with  the  Holy  Infant ;  Saint  Ann,  mother  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  appears  in  some;  da  Vinci 
even  depicts  (in  a  cartoon)  Our  Lady  sealed 
on  Saint  Ann's  knees.  Girolamo  dai  Libri 
(London  National  Gallery)  painted  such  a 
group,  and  Perugino  has  a  work  in  which 
Saint  Ann  rests  her  hand  on  the  Virgin^ 
shoulders  while  boys  and  women  relatives  ate 
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Galkry.  Lonlon}.  Both  BotticclU  uid  da 
Vinci  created  pictures  of  Saint  Jofan  adoring 
the  InfanL  la  -the  same  iiupirauon  a  Luini's 
'Madonna  dell' A^nellQ*  at  Lugano.  Another 
popular  grou^  suMect  adopted  in  pictures  by 
Titian,  Perugioo,  Correggjo,  Panniziano,  Bor- 
go^one,  Uemlin^,  «tc.,  is  the  'Marnagc  of 
Saint  Catherine,'  in  which  the  Child  is  placing 
a  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  saint.  Good  modern 
representations  of  such  groups  are  by  P.  A.  J. 
Dagnan-Bouveret  in  the  New  Pinakothek,  Mu' 
nicH,  in  which  the  holy  mother,  depicted  as  a 
peasant,  is  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  and  the  Child  at  her  breast,_  imder  her 
mantle,  illuminates  and  pierces  with  rays  of 
glory  the  coarse  textile.  But,  though  numer- 
ous, both  French  and  German  modem  paintings 
of  the  Uadoima  lack  the  devotion  or  even  in- 
spirational features  which  give  such  Klory  and 
beauty  of  conception  to  the  early  ItaUan  mas- 
ters and  those  of  the  Renaissance. 

"■■^"■"■T  in  Domcitic  Sairoimduv^— 
These  include  the  'Holy  Family*  series.  The 
worldly  cnviroiunent  in  depiction  of  this  mystic 
religious  subject  has  found  few  exponents,  and 
those  con&ned  largely  to  northern  artists.  To 
the  German  and  Dutch  the  maternal  dignihr 
of  the  Hausfrau  appeals  so  strongly  as  to  call 
from  their  lunners  hands  sacred  Madonnas  in 
everyday  household  surroundings.  Of  such  we 
have  pictures  by  Quintin  Uatsys  (Munich) 
with  Its  Flemish  keeping  apartment,  having 
the  Virgin  and  Child  as  occupants;  the  15th 
century  German  artist  Schongauer  (Belvedere 
Gallery,  Vienna)  givet  Joseph  feeding  the  cat- 
tle from  hay  in  his  arms  looking  with  fondness 
in  the  doorway  at  the  Virgin  holding  a  bunch 
of  grapes  while  the  Chita  nestles  in  her  lap. 
But  in  Italy,  Giulio  Romano  in  his  Madonna 
della  Catina  (Dresden)  portrays  the  Divine 
Babe  in  a  basin  (coitna),  ready  for  the  bath, 
while  the  infant  Saint  John  pours  water  from 
a  ewer.  The  Madonna  dell'  In^rannata  (of  the 
rapered  window),  formerly  considered  as 
Raphael's  and  later  ascribed  to  Romano,  pic- 
tures EUsabeth,  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  child 
Sainl  John  beautifully  grouped  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  The  picture  of  the  French  artist 
Mignard  (Louvre)  called  'La  Vierse  i  la 
Grappe'  is  well  known.  Salembinis  Holy 
Family  (Pitti  Patace)  depicts  the  gambols  of 
the  Qiild  Jesus  and  Saint  John  with  puppies, 
Rembrandt  s  two  'Manage  du  Menuisier'  (car- 
penter's home),  in  the  Louvre  and  Petrpgrad, 
picture  a  combined  living  and  workroom  with 
Joseph  at  his  bench  and  Mother  and  Child  as 
central  subjects;  his  painting  in  the  Munich 
Galteiy  also  brings  Saint  Joseph  as  carpenter 
into  the  scene. 

Mater  AmablliB.—  The  Madonna  of  Love. 
Some  consider  this  the  mo«  popular  type  ol 
the  Madonna  in  Art  The  depiction  of  a 
mother's  love  is  one  of  the  most  endearing 
themes  of  the  artist  for  all  humanity.   Raphael'a 


companionship  into  the  Book  . 
long  here,  also  the  Holy  Family  of  Frands  I, 
in  whidi  she  stoops  to  lift  the  Child  from  the 
cradle  and   the   Madonna    della    Sedia    (chair 


Madonna)  in  die  Pitti  Gatlerjr,  Florence,  em- 
bracing the  Infant.  Correggio's  painting  in 
the  Uftizi  really  belongs  to  this  senes  with  the 
Virgin  stooping  over  the  Babe,  and  his 
Madonna  del  Cesta  (of  the  badret)  in  the  Lon- 
don National  Gallery,  named  after  the  basket 
ieesla)  lying  on  the  floor;  and  his  Madonna  M 
Latte  (FetroRrad),  also  his  Madonna  della 
Scala  (of  the  Staircase)  in  Parma  are  surely  of 
this  categoiy.  Titian  sometimes  created  such 
a  Mother  oi  Love  as  in  his  'Vierge  au  Lapin* 
(Louvre)  in  which  she  is  calming  a  rabbit  for 
her  Child  to  play  with,  also  the  Madonna  with 
Sshtts  Ulfo  and  Brigida  (Madrid)  in  which  the 
Child  is  accepting  a  gift  of  Howers  from  the 
tatter  saint,  and  another  in  the  Uflizi  Gal- 
lery. Of  pictures  portraying  the  Holy  Mother 
suckling  her  Babe  there  are  a  number,  best 
known  perhaps  being  the  Madonna  of  the  Green 
Cushion  (Louvre)  by  Andrea  Solario.  And  the 
Mother  watching  the  sleeping  Babe  is  another 
phase  of  the  theme  treated  by  masters  of  art, 
such  as  Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  Diadem 
(Louvre),  others  by  Guido  Reni  (Rome), 
dassoferrato,  Carlo  Dolce,  etc.  And  among 
northern   artists  the   Mater  Amabilis  has  beeh 


Among  modem  artists  who  tiave  created  fine 
pictures  of  this  theme  are  Gabriel  Max, 
Bouguereau,  Carl  Miiller,  N.  Barabino.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Quay,  Macomber,  Bodenhausen. 

Madonna  in  Gloria.— The  Madonna  in  the 
Sky.  These  usually  represent  a  landscape  be- 
low and  the  Madonna  in  the  upper  sky.  In  the 
Madonna  dell  Stella  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  San 
Marco,  Venice,  a  star  is  located  over  the  head 
posed  on  the  veil,  the  figure  is  full  length  sur- 
rounded by  a  mandorla  of  golden  rays.  The 
Madonna  of  Saint  Sebastian  (Dresden)  has  a 
surrounding  of  cherubs  and  clouds  witn  saints 
below.  Moretto  (Brescian  school)  treated  the 
theme  traditionally,  but  very  lovely  is  bis  Ma- 
donna of  San  Giora^o  Ma^ore,  Verona,  which 
shows  very  naturalistic  effects  in  atmosphere 
above  and  depicts  Saints  Cecilia.  Lucia,  Gather- 
Agnes  and  Barbara  beneath ;  another  of  his 
1  the  Berlin  Ciallery,  a  mandorla  encompass- 
Mother  and  Child.  Three  paintings  on  this 
suDject  are  in  Venice  by  Gianfrancesco  Caroto, 
also  one  by  Cavazolla  (Morando)  ;  these  all  are 
of  the  Brescia  school,  Tintoretto  and  Titian 
produced  creations  of  this  theme,  Raphael 
^ve  us  the  Foligno  Madonna  (Vatican),  which 
IS  greatly  admired,  but  his  Sistinc  Madonna 
(Dresden)  brings  us  to  the  apex  of  highest 
inspiration  with  its  majestic  full-length  figure 
in  perfect  poise  and  the  charm  of  the  cherubs 
snrpasses  all  found  in  other  depictions.  Later 
came  the  selection  of  the  crescent  moon  on 
whidi  artists  posed  the  Madonna  in  Glot^;  the 
exponents  of  this  style  are  Albrechl  Durer, 
Sassoferrato  (Vatican),  Tintoretto  (Berlin). 
Modem  painters  of  the  theme  are  Bouguereau, 
Bodenhausen,  Defregger,  etc. 

Picti.^  This  is  probably  the  most  popular 
and  touching  conception  of  the  Madonna  in 
Art,  Every  Roman  Catholic  church  has  one. 
It  is  the  representation  of  the  Virgin  display- 
ing the  complete  sacrifice,  Franda^s  beautiful 
conception  of  the  theme  is  shown  in  tiis  paint- 
ing in  the  London  National  Gallery,  in  which 
the   outstretched   limp   body  of  the  Crudfied 
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One  lie*  across  the  lap  of  the  Holy  Vir^ 
while  an  angel  on  either  side  attends.  Luinl 
portrays  lh«  Head,  crowned  with  thorns,  falling 
back  on  the  Mother's  brow  while  she  supports 
Him.  The  same  scene  with  Saint  John  and 
Mary  Magdalen  attending  is  often  termed  a 
Pieia  but  correctly  the  groups  should  consist 
of  Mother  and  the  lifeless  Savior,  perhaps  with 
angel  or  angels  attending.  Giovanni  BelHni's 
paintic^  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  shows 
the  Crucified  One  being  raised  from  the  tomb 
by  Mary.  His  head  resting  on  her  face,  Saint 
John  holds  up  His  arm ;  another  by  this  t 


..  ..  In  the  Pitti  Palace  isa  PietibyFra 
Barlolommeo  of  most  touching  aspect.  But 
Michelangelo's  great  group  in  the  Vatican  is 
said  by  many  to  oe  unsurpassed  in  its  sublimity. 

Mater  Dolorosa. —  The  Divine  Mother  in 
anguish.  This  theme  has  called  forth  from  the 
great  painters  facial  expression  of  eKcrucialing 
taumaD  agony  of  the  most  touching  and  pathetic 
depiction  ever  accomplished.  The  true  pathos 
of  sorrow  displayed  by  the  Spanish  school  is 
very  prominent,  Murillo's  depictions  excelling 
in  their  pictured  anguish  and  tears.  Tradition 
poses  the  hands  clasped,  the  veil  casting  a 
shadow  on  the  Virgin's  head,  the  face,  with  its 
welling  tears,  glancing  upward.  At  times  the 
Madonna  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
For  the  most  part  the  face  is  of  middle  age, 
except  as  with  Michelangelo,  who  depicts 
youth  and  lo  a  critic  declared  ^Purity  enjoys 
eternal  youth" ;  Rcni  and  later  artists  f  rei^uenUy 
depict  a  young  maiden.  Many  of  the  paintings 
of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  type  are  but  the  head, 
others  half-length  figures.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  Quintin  Matsys'  is  in  the  London  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Many  of  the  creations  are  dis~ 
fibred  by  the  unnecessary  swords  depicted  as 
piercing  the  Virgin's  bosom,  referring,  of 
course,  lo  Simeon's  prophesy.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  emphasize  the  pathetic  subject  — Van- 
dyck  uses  the  weapons. 

Other  phases  of  the  Madonna  theme  pic- 
tured by  masters  are  many  but  space  forbids 
further  description.  Of  such  are  the  subjects 
known  in  the  art  world  under  the  titles : 
^Purification,"  "Presentation  to  the  Temple,* 
"Assumption,"  "Last  Judgment,"  "Seven  Joys 
and  Seven  Sorrows  of'^the  Virgin,"  etc. 

Bibliography.— Clay,  Rev.  J.  G.,  'The 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Paint- 
ers' (London  1873)  ;  Eckl,  B..  'Die  Madonna 
als  Gegeiistand  christlichcr  Malerci  und  Skuip- 
tur'  (Brixen  1883)  ;  Gruyer,  F.  A.,  <Les 
Viergcs  de  Raphael  et  I'iconographie  de  la 
Viergc'  (3  vols.,  Paris  1869)  ;  Hurll,  E.  M., 
'The  Madonna  in  Art?  (Boston  1897)  ;  Jame- 
son, Mrs.  Anna,  'The  Legends  of  the  Madonna' 
(Boston  I8')6)  ;  Jenner,  Mrs.  Henry,  'Our  Lady 
in  Art'  (Chicago  1910);  Schults,  A.„  'Die 
Lcgendc  vom  Lebcn  dcr  Jungfrau  Maria  und 
ihrc  Darstellung  in  der  bitdendeu  Kunsl  des 
Mittelalt^rs'  (Leipzig  1879)  ;  Van  Dycke,  J.  C, 
'The  Madonna  in  Art"  (New  York  1917). 
Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

MADOQUA,  mad'6-kw?,  a  diniintitive  an- 
teiopc  {Ci'phaloiophns  ahyssinUus') ,  one  of  the 
duiker-hoks  (q.v.),  common  in  Abyssinia.  The 
fore-pans  are  rufous,  but  gray  is  the  prevail- 
ing hue.     The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied 


to  oifacr  very  snnll  north  Africui  antelopes,  as 
the  Beni  Israel. 

MADRAS,  British  India,  the  capital  of  the 

f residency  of  Madras,  on  the  Corotnandd  coast, 
es  on  an  open,  sandy  shore,  exposed  to  the 
swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  breaks  upon 
the  beach  with  great  violence.  It  is  835  miles 
southwest  of  Calcutta.  A  modern  harbor 
formed  by  two  piers  obviates  the  former  dan- 
gerous passage  through  the  surf.  The  city  is 
built  on  level  ground  and  with  its  nine  suburbs 
occupies  27  square  miles.  The  chief  commer- 
cial portion  is  Blade  Town,  about  a  mile  square, 
closely  and  irregularly  buiit,  containing  the 
native  and  East  Indian  (or  mixed)  Dopulation, 
with  a  few  European  merchants  and  their 
families.  On  the  south  is  the  ancient  Portu- 
guese settlement  Saint  Thorn*  fonnded  in  1504, 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  is  Fort  Saint  George, 
which  commands  the  Black  Town  and  the  net- 
work of  road^,  and  may  be  considered  the 
nucleus  of  the  dty.  It  was  built  in  1639,  and  is 
admirably  situated  for  the  defense  of  the  town 
and  shipping.  It  contains  a  church,  the  bar- 
racks, and  an  arsenal.  The  government -house, 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  George  and  some  of 
the  other  churches  and  public  buildings,  are 
handsome  structures.  Besides  the  university, 
the  Presidential  College  and  a  medical  colle^ 
supported  hy  government,  there  are  \Ar%e  mis- 
sionary institutions.  The  public  patic.  contain- 
ing a  small  zoological  collection,  is  the  chief 
recreation  ground  of  the  city.  From  the  meridian 
of  the  observatory  connected  with  the  university 
all  India  takes  its  time.  Madras  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  provincial  government  offices,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  board  of  revenue,  marine 
board,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  its  position  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  a 
new  harbor  has  greatly  tended  to  increase  traffic. 
The  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  is  effected 
partly  by  lighters  to  the  pier-head  inside  the 
harbor,  and  partly  by  the  old  massvla  or  surf- 
boats,  which  land  their  cargoes  on  the  beacb. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  cottons, 
wines,  siiirils,  metals,  stationery,  etc.  Among 
the  principal  exports  are  cotton,  grain,  indigo, 
coffee,  lea,  hides,  oil-seeds,  dye-stufFs,  pepper, 
etc  The  chief  industries  are  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  goods  for  export,  such  as 
coffee  pressing  and  cotton  cleaning.  Cotton- 
spinning  factories  have  been  established  at 
Madras.  The  country  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its 
barren  sandy  shore,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  park.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
82°,  which  rises  in  the  hot  weather  to  96°  in 
the  shade.  The  city  has  railway  communication 
with  all  the  princiiwil  places  of  India,  has  good 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems,  is  lighted 
by  electriaty  and  gas  and  is  administered  by  a 
body  of  32  commissioners. 

Madras  was  founded  in  1639  by  the  English, 
who  obtained  the  erant  of  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  erection  of  a  town  and  fort  (Fort  Saint 
George)  from  the  Rajah  of  Chandcherry.  ll 
soon  became  a  flourishing  citv  and  the  rhief 
station  of  the  English  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
In,  1746  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  kept  " 
until  I74Q,  when  peace  was  made  and  the  place 
was  restored  to  the  Ena^isb  by  the  Treaty  of 
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AiX'la-Chapelle.  In  1738  it  was  aKain  besieged 
by  the  French  under  the  celebrated  Lally,  who 
was  obliged  to  retreat  after  a  siese  of  two 
months.  Pop.  about  518,660,  of  whom  79  oer 
!  Hindoos,  11  per  cent  Uohamniedans 


tari: 


dency  occupyinR  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  It  :itrelches  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  almost  enclosing 
Travancorc  and  Mysore,  while  a  Ions,  narrow 
portion  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  till  it  meets  the  Bengal  province 
about  70  miles  from  the  mouth  .  of  tht 
Mahanadi.  It  has  a  total  area,  excluding  native 
stales,  of  141,075  square  miles,  the  area  of  the 
native  states  being  10,037  square  miles.  Jaipur 
and  Haidarabad  bound  it  on  the  northwest, 
while  the  west  borders  for  a  short  distance 
with  Bombay.  The  chief  mountain  ranges,  are 
the  Western  Gbat«,  the  Eastern  Gbats  and  the 
Nilgjri  Mountains,  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Godaveri  and  Kistna,  with  their  tributaries; 
and  the  North  Penner,  South  Penner.  Palar, 
Kaveri,  Coleroon  and  Vaiga.  There  are  no 
lakes  of  any  importance,  but  many  salt  lagoons 
or  inlets  of  the  sea.  Extensive  forests  yield 
teak,  ebony  and  other  valuable  timber  trees. 
The  wild  animals  are  those  common  to  other 
parts  of  India,  the  elephant,  tiger,  chelah,  bear, 
bison,  elk,  spotted  deer,  antelope,  jackal,  wild 
hog,  jungle  sheep,  etc  The  climale  generally 
is  reckoned  the  hottest  in  India,  but  differs 
wildly  in  diiTerent  localities  according  to  ele- 
vation. Of  the  population,  68  per  cent  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  and  fi6  per  cent  of  the 
cultivated  area  is  imder  food  crops.  The  soil 
along  the  coasts,  particularly  that  of  the 
Carnatic,  is  for  the  most  part  hght  and  sandy; 
inland  it  consists  of  a  decomposed  syenite  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  which  in  dry  weather 
covers  the  ground  with  a  saline  effltirescence. 
The  district  of  Tanjore  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coleroon  is  esteemed  the  granary  of  southern 
India.  The  principal  vegetable  productions  arc 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  all  the  other 
grains  common  in  India ;  sugarcane,  areca,  yam, 
plantain,  tamarind,  jack-fruit,  maneo.  melons, 
cocoanuis  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits;  gin- 
ger, turmeric,  pepper,  tobacco,  hemp  and  cotton, 
for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  seems  to  be 
particularly  well  adapted.  Tea  is  grown  lo 
some  extent.  Weaving  is  the  oiJy  indigenous 
an  of  any  consequence,  and  cotton  cloth,  mus- 
lins, carpels  and  silks  are  manufactured  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  grand  total  of  seaborne 
trade  for  1913-14  was  rupees  581,593,000.  Of 
external  trade  63  per  cent  is  with  the  British 
Empire  and  42  per  cent  with  the  United  ICin^- 
dom.  The  government  of  the  presidency  is 
Vfstcd  ill  a  governor  suliordinaie  to  the  gover- 
nor-general of  India.  The  revenue  usually  ex- 
ceeds the  expenditure,  but  the  apparently 
healthy  condition  of  the  finances  is  largely 
illiisorv-,  as  the  presidency  has  been  living  on 
windfalls  in  the  shape  of  grants  from  the 
Indian  government.  At  the  head  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  is  the  Madras  University, 
an  examining  body,  granting  degrees  in  arts, 
law.  medicine  and  engineering.  About  600 
students  annually  graduate  in  arts.  There  are 
various  schools  and  colleges  affiliated   to   the 


The  province  is  divided  into  22  districts  with 
a  population  of  about  41,402,000.  The  native 
feudatory  states  of  Travaneore.  Cochin,  Ban- 
ganapalle,  Puddakoiai  and  Sandur,  had  a  total 
population  of  about  4,813/KXl.  The  languages 
are  Tamil,  Telugu  {which  are  spoken  by  ihe 
great  majority  of  tne  inhabitants),  Canarese 
and  Malayalam,  with  some  lesser  dialects  spoken 
by  the  more  barbaric  tribes  on  the  mountains; 
Mahratb!  and  Gujerathi  prevail  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  the  presidency ; 
Uriya  in  the  northeast;  while  Hindustani  is  the 
language  s^ken  everywhere  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Capital,  Madras  (q.v.).  See  also  India. 
UADRAS  HOUSE,  The,  is  not  only  an 
admirable  example  of  the  work  of  Granville 
Barker  as  a  dramatist  but  also  of  the  modern 
Ijfe  of  play  written  by,  and  for,  those  who  con- 
ceive or  the  theatre  as  a  place  where  it  is  per- 
missible, even  enjoyable,  to  tkmk  as  well  as  to 
feel.  It  does  not  depend  for  its  effect  on  thrill- 
ing situations,  violent  emotions  or  cunningly 
devised  mystery  but  depicts  the  dramatic  in- 
terplay o(  character  and  circumstance  under 
normal  conditions  with  a  skill,  insight  and 
humor  which  afford  even  more  pleasure,  per- 
haps, to  the  reader  than  to  the  spectator.  Of 
all  the  wide  variety  of  human  relations  in- 
volved in  the  play,  none  are  dealt  with,  so  to 
speak,  in  actual  cri^s  and  there  is  a  result' 
lack  of  dramatic  tension,  but  the  author  a 
eeeds,  nevertheless,  in  nudrinfF  one  acutely  con- 
sdous  of  the  intensity  and  force  of  the  emo- 
tions that  underlie  the  surface  not  only  of  th« 
Elay  but  of  hfe.  The  two  main  themes  are 
usiness  and  sex.  The  particular  aspect  of 
business  which  is  presented  is  one  that  is  un- 
familiar in  America,  namely,  the  'living-in" 
system,  inherited  from  the  days  of  guilds  and 
arorentices  in  England,  under  which  clerks  and 
other  emplojrees  receive  board  and  lodging  as 
part  of  their  wages.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a 
large  "drapery  establishment"  employing  both 
men  and  women,  like  the  Madras  House,  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to 
social  comphcations.  The  business  theme, 
therefore,  although  open  to  the  reproach  of  be- 
ing local  in  its  application,  may  boast  the  charm 
of  novelty  for  Americans,  The  sex  interest,  on 
the  contrary,  is  of  the  familiar,  universal,  all- 
pervading  variety.  It  inter-penetrates  the  Hfe 
of  the  conventional  suburban  family,  into  which 
we  are  introduced  in  the  first  act;  it  comes 
frankly  to  the  fore  in  the  second,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Brigstock,  "third  man  in  the  hosiery,*  and 
one  of  the  "lady  shop  assistants;*  it  pulls  the 
string  during  the  sale  of  Madras  Honse  to  an 
American  millionaire  in  the  third  act;  and  it 
looms  largest  of  alt  in  the  last  act,  in  which 
that  unconscionable  old  lady-killer,  Constantine 
Madras,  finally  renounces  his  family  and  the 
trammels  of  conventional  morality  and  tiirns 
Mohammedan.  In  this,  as  in'  his  other  plays, 
Barker,  following  Bernard  Shaw's  I.ead,  omits 
the  customary  list  of  dntnalis  persona  and  in- 
troduces his  characters  in  a  sort  of  literary 
preface  to  each  act  which  is  no  less  interesting 
and  illuminating  than  the  dialogue  ''The 
Madras  House"  was  written  in  1910  and  was 
first  produced  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 
London  on  9  March  of  the  same  year  under 
tbc  direction  of.  ttie  author, 
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MADRA20,    ma-dii'thd,    Raimundo    de, 

Spanish  painter:  b,  Rome,  Italy,  24  Juljr  1841. 
He  stixlied  art  under  his  father,  Federigo  de 
Madrazo.  and  Lion  Cogniet  in  Paris.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  portrait  and  genre  and 
numbered  many  prominent  Americans  amonft 
his  sitters.  He  is  equally  happy  in  pastel  and 
oils,  and  his  'Fete  during  the  Caniival'  in  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  collection  is  as  brilliant  in 
conception  as  in  technique.  Amonfi  his  most 
celebrated  portraits  are  those  «f  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain ;  the  Countess  Pillel-Will ;  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt ;  Mrs.  Whitney ;  Miss 
Anne  Morgan;  Madame  Madrazo;  Samuel  P. 
Avery.  'The  End  of  a  Masked  Ball*  was 
awarded  a  first  class  medal  at  Paris  in  1878  and 
was  subsequently  purchased  by  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt. Other  genre  works  all  of  a  hieh  order  are 
'Fete  during  the  Carnival* ;  'Girls  at  a  Window' 
(both  in  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York) ; 
'Lady  with  a  Parrot*  (purchased  by  W.  A. 
Oark,  New  York) ;  'Lady  with  Guitar' ; 
'Dejeuner  of  the  Infanta* ;  'Pierrette.' 
Madrazo  was  made  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  His  brother,  Ricardo  (b.  1852), 
was  also  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  achieved 
some  success  as  a  portrait  and  genre  painter. 

HADRAZO  Y  KUNT,  FcderiEO  de, 
Spanish  painter:  b.  Rome,  12  Feh  1815;  d. 
Madrid,  11  June  1694.  His  father,  Jos£  de 
Madraio  y  Agudo  (1781-18S9),  was  a  painter 
of  note  and  from  him  Federigo  received  his 
early  instruction.  Subsequently  he  studied 
under  Winterhalter  at  Paris.  His  early  works 
arc  'The  Resurrection  of  Christ'  (1829); 
'Achilles  in  his  Tent';  'The  Continence  of 
Sdpio'  and  portraits  of  Baron  Taylor  and 
Ingres;  'Godfrey  Proclaimed  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem' (1837).  Thereafter  he  went  to  Rome  and 
while  there  painted  'Maria  Christina'  (1843); 
'Queen  Isabella';  'The  Duchess  of  Medina- 
Coeli*;  'Countess  de  Vikhes*  (1847),  and  sev- 
eral portraits.  In  1873  he  was  elected  foreign 
member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Fiae  Arts. 
After  his  father's  death  he  beume  director  of 
the  Prado  Gallery  and  director  of  the  Academy 
of  San  Fernando.  He  founded  El  Arlisia,  the 
pioneer  of  Spanish  art  journals;  it  was  followed 
by  El  Renadmiento  and  El  Semanario  pin- 
toresco.  Of  his  later  works  the  best  known  are 
the  genre  pieces,  'The  New  Song' ;  'The 
Cigarette';  'The  Musical  Matinee,'  etc  His 
brother.  Louts  de  Madrazo,  was  also  a  painter. 
His  best  work  is  'The  Burial  of  Saint  Cecilia' 
(1855). 

HADRE  DB  DIOS,  ma'dri  de  de'oos,  or 
AHARU-MAYU,  Bolivia,  a  river,  the  chief 
affluent  of  the  Beni,  rising  in  the  Carabaya 
Mountains,  Peru,  about  50  miles  east  of  Cuzco, 
and  after  an  easterly  course,  south  by  north,  of 
900  miles,  chiefly  through  the  Bolivian  depart- 
ment of  La  Paz,  uniting  with  the  Beni  at 
Rivera  Alia,  where  it  is  I,SOO  yards  wide.  It 
was  explored  in  1865  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Ckographical  Society,  and  since  18B1 
has  been  the  highway  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  rubber  forests  along  its  course. 

MADREPORE,  a  genus  of  coral-forming 
polyps  (see  Coral  and  Coral  Islands)  con- 
taining numerous  species  from  the  warmer  and 
tropical  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
true  Madrepores  increase  by  budding,  the  re- 


sult being  usually  large  branching  colonies  in 
which  the  coral  between  the  cups  containing 
the  polyps  is  perforate  and  spiny.  The  differ- 
ent speaes  frequently  attain  lar^  dimenuons 
and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  The 
Klyps  have  12  septa  and  12  tentacles,  6  being 
■ge,  the  other  6  smaller,  while  a  peculiar 
feature  is  the  presence  of  6  U-sIiaj>ed  tubes 
cotmected  with  the  cesopbagus  at  either  end. 
The  term  Madreporaria  is  sometimes  used  to 
include  all  polyps  in  which  the  parts  are  ar- 
ranged in  multiples  of  six,  and  which  secrete 
coral  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 

MADRID,  ma-drid'  (Sp.  ma-dred'),  Spain, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  province 
of  Madrid,  a  pari  of  New  Castile,  situated  near 
the  centre  ot  the  country,  on  the  left  baiA 
of  the  Manianares,  a  sub-affluent  of  the  Tagus, 
It  is  built  on  several  low  and  irregular  sand- 
hilts  on  a  plateau  2,140  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  barren  and  extensive  plain, 
treeless  save  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
stretching  northward  to  the  snow-capped  Siem 
de  Guadarrama.  In  winter  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  and  even  in  summer,  when  the 
heat  is  excessive,  piercingly  cold  blasts  descend 
from  the  mountains.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  parching  southeast  Solano,  and  the  icy  north 
wind  from  die  Guadarrama.  The  climate  is  de- 
scribed in  a  Spanish  proverb  as  *ihree  raoaths 
of  winter  and  nine  months  of  hell.*  The  tem- 
perature ranges  from  18°  to  105°  F. ;  is  subjed 
to  frequent  and  sudden  changes;  and  between 
the  sunny  and  shady  sides  of  a  street  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  is  sometimes  as  great 
as  20°.  Madrid  was  until  recently  surrounded 
by  a  wall  20  feet  high,  pierced  V  5  large  and  11 
small  gates:  of  these  gates  3  remain:  die 
Puerta  de  Alcala  on  the  east,  the  Puerta  de 
Toledo  on  the  south,  and  the  Portillo  de  San 
Vicente  on  the  west.  The  streets  are  dis- 
tributed somewhat  irregularly  around  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  which  is  in  tne  centre  of  the  capital. 
The  principal  streets  are  broad,  long  and  airy; 
and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  constructed, 
substantial  and  of  good  appearance. 

In  common  with  most  European  capitals, 
Madrid  has  undergone  much  modern  improve- 
ment; the  streets  are  traversed  by  electric  and 
horse  car  lines;  are  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity; the  telephone  system  is  efficient;  and 
sanitation  has  been  much  improved.  The  former 
abundant  and  pure  water  supply,  is,  however, 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation. Madrid  has  no  edifices  of  great  antiq- 
uity. The  royal  palace,  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Madrid,  is  one  ot  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world.  It  occupies  the  site  ot  the 
original  Alcazar  (castle)  of  the  Moors,  and  is 
of  enormous  extent,  being  470  feet  each  way, 
and  100  teet  high.  The  architecture  is  a  com- 
bination of  Ionic  and  Doric.  It  contains  a  small 
btit  splendid  Corinthian  chapel,  and  a  library  of 
nearly  100,000  volumes,  and  the  armory  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  occupies  an  area  ot  42,W0 
square  feet,  has  a  hexastyle  Corinthian  portico 
on  the  grand  facade,  destined  tor  the  entrance 
of  royalty  on  state  occasigns.  On  the  two 
lateral  facades  are  the  entrances  tor  the  mem- 
bers. The  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Bank  ot 
Spain    are    two    modern    impoHug   buil  dings. 
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Madrid  Hands  far  behind  many  provincial 
towns  as  regards  its  churctics,  which  are,  with 
exception  of  a  few  attached  to  conventual  es' 
tablishmentB,  {»oor  and  of  indifferent  artistic 
merit  The  church  of  San  Jeronimo  el  Grande 
is  probably  the  most  distinctive.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  charitaUe  institutions  are  the 
military  hospital,  an  extensive  building  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  dty;  and  Ine  Hos- 
picio  of  San  Fernando,  with  schools  for  both 
sexes,  the  pupils  being  tau^i  various  handi- 
crafts. At  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  city 
stands  the  general  hospital.  There  are  also 
hospitals  for  orphans  and  for  foundlings,  and 
numerous  charities,  mainly  of  a  religious  kind. 

Madrid  has  72  public  squares,  which  are 
generally  irregular  both  as  regards  their  form 
and  their  edifices,  as  well  as  deficient  in  decor- 
ative luontnnenis.  Of  these  the  Plaza  Mayor  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular.  The  Plaza 
de  Oriente  is  adorned  with  40  statues  of  Gothic 
Idt^fs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Asturias,  Leon, 
Castile  and  Aragon.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  Among  places 
01  amusement  the  most  popular  is  the  Plaza  de  • 
Toros  (bull-ring),  a  building  which  is  about 
1,100  feet  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 12,000  spectators.  The  Prado,  a  sort 
of  wide  boulevard,  about  two  miles  long,  run- 
ning north  and  south  on  the  east  of  the  city,  is 
the  chief  promenade,  and  beyond  it  is  the  chief 
public  parle,  including  the  Buen  Retiro  gardens, 
near  wUch  are  the  new  handsome  buildjng  for 
various  ministerial  departments  and  the  new 
station  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  The 
Royal  Picture  Gallery  which  stands  in  the  Pra- 
do contains  more  than  2,000  pictures,  including 
a  great  many  by  all  the  best  masters,  especially 
those  of  Spain.  There  are  also  good  pictures 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  National 
Library,  founded  by  Philip  V,  contains  650,000 
volumes.  The  Librat^  of  San  Isidoro  consists 
of  66,000  volumes.  The  University  of  Madrid 
(the  most  important  in  Spain)  which  arose  out 
of  that  of  Alcali  de  Henares,  founded  in  the 
15th  century,  has  an  average  attendance  of 
5,000  students.  There  are  besides  numerous 
other  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  public  and 
private,  including  a  normal  school,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  a  normal  school  for  the  blind, 
3  commercial  school,  schools  for  engineers,  a 
conservatory  of  music,  an  academy  for  the  fine 
arts  with  a  picture  ^llery,  a  viierinary  college, 
an  academy  of  medicine  and  surgery,  etc.  The 
famous  monaslical  and  palatial  Escorial  (q.v.) 
is  27  miles  northwest  of  the  city. 

The  industries  have  shown  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment durinj^  the  last  decade,  the  chief 
manufactures  being  tobacco,  leather  goods, 
chocolate,  beer,  shoes,  boots,  plated  ware, 
coaches,  gloves  and  fans.  There  is  a  royal  car- 
pet and  tapestry  factory  in  the  Pacifico  suburb. 
The  commerce  is  important,  as  Madrid  is  the 
entrepot  for  all  the  interior  provinces.  Retail 
business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
mostly  French,  but  most  of  the  wholesale  trade 
is  carried  on  by  native  houses.  Madrid  has 
railway  communication  with  Paris  and  LJtbon, 
and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  ■ 


of  Leon.  Henry  IV  about  1461  made  some 
additions  to  the  older  town,  which  was  placed 
on  the  western  eminence  over  the  river.  Ma- 
drid only  began  to  be  a  place  of  importance 
under  Chafes  V.  Declared  the  seat  of  the  court 
by  Philip  ll  in  1560  the  dty  rapidly  grew  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  and  netter  situated 
capitals.  It  was  the  creation  of  a  century, 
and  its  increase  was  very  slow  after  the  age 
of  Philip  IV.  The  gross  mistake  of  a  position 
which  has  no  single  advantage  except  the  fan- 
ded  geographical  merit  of  being  in  the  centre 
of  Spain  was  soon  felt,  and  on  Philip  II's  death 
his  son,  in  1601,  endeavored  to  move  the  court 
again  to  Valladolid,  which,  however,  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  such  had  been  the  creation 
of  new  interests  during  the  outlay  in  the  pre- 
ceding reien.  Madnd  was  entered  by  the 
French  under  Murat,  23  March  1808,  but  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  It  was  again 
held  by  the  French  from  1809  to  1812,  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  entered  it  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  Spaniards.  After  the  deposition 
of  the  crown  by  King  Amadeus  in  1873,  Madrid, 
along  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  suffered  greatly 
from  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  sfniffgles  be- 
tween the  Republicans,  Carlists  and  Socialists. 
Pop,  about  599,807.  The  province  of  Madrid 
covers  an  area  of  3,084  square  miles,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  920,493. 

MADRIGAL,  a  short  lyric  poem  generally 
on  amatory  subjects.  Those  of  Tasso  rqtreseot 
the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry. 

MADRONA,  a  large  and  ornamental  tree 
of  California  (Arbutui  Meniiesii} ,  of  the  heath 
family,  which  often  grows  nearly  100  feet  in 
height    It  has  a   wide- spreading  head,    small 


Seels  off,  are  brigjit  red.  It  grows  in  the  foot- 
ills,  and  up  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  not 
naturally  in  the  valleys.  It  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  strawberry  tree  of  Europe. 

MAD8T0NE,  a  vegetable  substance  or 
stone  which  when  applied  to  a  wound  caused  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  said  to  prevent  hydro- 
phobia. The  most  famous  one  in  the  United 
States  is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  a  family 
named  Fred,  in  Virginia.  This  stone  was 
brought  over  from  Scotland  in  1776.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  one  spoken  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
'The  Talisman^  and  has  been  religiously  pre- 
served as  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of^the 
^e.  It  is  about  two  inches  long  by  one  inch 
broad,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  of  a 
chocolate  color.  When  api>lied  to  the  wound  it 
adheres  till  all  the  poison  is  absorbed,  when  it 
drops  oS.  It  is  then  soaked  in  warm  milk  or 
water  for  a  time,  and  when  removed  the  liquid 
is  found  to  be  full  of  a  greenish -yellow  ScunL 
It  is  said  that  of  the  130  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  applied  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  none 
ever  suffered  from  hydrophobia.  Thera  are 
said  to  be  three  authenticated  madstones  in  the 
United  States, 

The  belief  in  a  roadstone  was  common  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  in  the  East,  and  travelers  in 
India  in  1677  and  1685  make  mention  of  it 
Tradition  said  it  grew  on  the  head  of  certain 
snakes.  George  F.  Kunz,  a  New  York  expert 
in  gemSj  identifies  the  madstone,  or  snakestone, 
of  the  East,  with  the  stone  known  as  tahersfaeer, 
which  is  a  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  joints 
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of  ihc  bamboo  in  Hindustan  and  Burma.  This 
Gtone  is  formed  of  juice  which  hy  evaporation 
becomes  mucilaginous,  then  a  solid  substance, 
and  when  placed  in  the  mouth  will  adhere  to 
the  palate  or  cause  water  to  boil.  Sir  David 
Brewster  says  it  is  found  in  the  joints  of  dis- 
eased corn-stalks  and  is  formed  by  sap  depos- 
iting silica. 

MADURA,  ma-doo'ra,  southeastern  Asia, 
an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  off  the  east  end  of  Java,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Madura.  The 
island  is  about  105  miles  long  east  to  west,  and 
30  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  1,770  square 
miles.  Madura  forms  one  of  the  17  Dutch 
residences  or  provinces  into  which  Java  and 
Madura  are  divided,  and  is  administered  by  a 
governor  or  resident  The  Dutch  first  landed 
in  Madura  in  1747.  It  is  undulating  but  not 
mounlainous,  and  though  in  general  well  wa- 
tered, in  some  places,  especially  on  the  coast, 
there  is  a  want  of  water,  and  the  soil  is  unfer- 
tile. The  interior,  however,  is  fertile,  though 
not   fo  productive  as  Java.     Maize, 


portant  industry;  and  the  exports  include  also 
birds'-nests,  country  cloths,  white  and  striped, 
poppy-oil,  rattan-mats  and  baskets,  etc.  The 
chief  towns  are  Bangkalang,  Pamekasan  (the 
capital,  pop.  8,407),  andSnmanap  (pop.  22,110). 
Pop.  1343,601,  of  whom  4,734  were  Chinese  and 
621  Europeans. 

MADURA,  southern  India,  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  Madras,  344  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Madras.  Il  was  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient Pandhyan  kingdom,  for  over  2,000  years 
was  the  political  and  religious  capital  of  south- 
em  India,  and  is  noted  for  its  interesting  archi- 
tectural monuments,  chief  of  which  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  Minarchi,  dating  from  almost  prehistoric 
times,  restored  and  added  toby  TirumullaNayafc 
(1622-^).  It  ranks  fourth  among  the  seven 
strongholds  of  Hinduism,  and  occupies  a  paral- 
lelogram of  56,000  square  feet  containing  50 
buildings.  The  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Cotton  and  tobacco  mannfac- 
tures  and  coffee  mills,  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries. Madura  is  the  seat  of  Catholic  and 
American  Protestant  and  other  missions,  and 
has  several  high-grade  educational  institutions. 
Pop.  134.13a 

MADVIG,  mad'vig,  Johan  Nikolai.  Danish 
scholars  b.  Svanike,  isfand  of  Bornholm,  7  Aug. 
1804;  d.  Copenhagen,  13  Dec.  1886.  Educated 
at  Frederiksborg  and  Copenhagen,  he  was  from 
1829  til!  1879  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  He  took  a  profound  inter- 
est in  the  politics  of  his  coimiry,  and  from  1848 
till  1851  was  Minister  of  Education  and  Reli- 
gion. He  is  best  known  by  critical  editions  of 
Latin  classics  and  by  his  Latin  grammar  trans- 
lated into  English  and  most  European  tongues. 
His  chief  wortcs  are  'Emendattones  in  Cfteronis 
Ubros  Philosophieos'  (1828) ;  'Cicero's  De 
Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorom'  (1839,  amended 
1876);  'CiceroniaOrationes  SelectK  Duodedm> 
(1830);  'Cicero's  Cato  Major  and  Ije!ius> 
(1835):  'Opuscula  Academica'  (1834-42;  new 
ed.,  1887);  'Emendationes  Ltvians*  (1860); 
'Livii  Opera'  (with  Ussing,  1861-66);  'Ad- 
versaria Crilica'  (1871-84);  'Latin  Gram- 
mar*   (1841);   'Greek  Syntax'    (1846);   'Con- 


stitution and  Administration  ot  the  Roman 
State'  (1881-82);  'Autobiography*  (publishi-d 
posthumously,  1887).  Consuh  Sandys,  J.  h... 
'A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship'  (Cam- 
bridge 1908). 

Ma:ANDER,  me-Sn'der,  now  MEN- 
DERES,  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  river  which  rises 
in  Phrygia  not  far  from  Celxnx.  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  flows 
into  the  Icarian  Sea  between  Prienc  and  Myiib, 
oi>posile  Miletus.  It  covers  a  course  about  200 
miles  long,  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  navigable 
only  for  small  vessels.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  winding  course,  a.nd  gave  its 
name  to  the  intertwined  purple  borders  on  man- 
tles and  other  dtesses,  as  well  as  upon  urns  and 
vases. 

MAANDRINA,  me-Jn-drrna,  oik  of  se*- 
ctal  genera  of  brain  corals,  so  called  frooi  the 
elongate  and  meandering  cups  cootaiRing  the 
polyps,  which  give  a  spherical  mass  of  these 
corals  an  appearance  sirikingl}'  like  the  htunan 
brain  with  its  convolutions.  This  appearance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  polyps  in  iheir  growth 
do  not  completely  divide,  but  stretch  out  into 
long  bands,  frequently  branching,  with  many 
mouths  ana  tentacles,  and  a  common  body  and 
digestive  cavity.  Brain  corals  occur  in  all  trop- 
ical seas,  several  species  being  found  in  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  Their  solid  masses  make 
them   important    factors   in   the   formation   ot 

UfCBNAS,  m£-s«'n9s,  Gaitia  CUnins, 
Roman  nobleman:  b.  between  73  and  63  B.C.;  i 
8  B.C.  He  was  the  friend  of  Augustus,  and 
patron  of  Vir^l  and  Horace.  It  is  unknown 
where  he  received  his  education,  but  he  was 
intimate  with  the  literatures  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  was  himself  an  occasional  writer  in 
prose  and  verse.  We  first  hear  of  him  authen- 
tically (40  B.C.)  as  negotiating  a  marriage  be- 
tween Octavianus  and  Scribonia;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  contributed  materially  to  bring 
about  the  Peace  of  Brundisium,  bv- which  Octa- 
vian  and  Antony  were  recondlea.  Two  years 
later  he  was  again  employed  in  reconciling  these 
self-willed  potentates;  and  36  B.a  he  was  twice 
dispatched  by  Octa^ian  from  Sicily  to  Rome  to 

Juell  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  there 
[e  was  for  these  services  entrusted  with  the 
administration  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all 
Italy,  when  Octavian  became  emperor  with  the 
title  of  Augustus.  His  palatial  residence  and 
^rdens  on  the  Esquiline  were  Ae  rendezvous 
of  all  the  lilerali  of  Rome,  and  of  numerous 
parasites.  But  those  admitted  to  his  intimacy 
were  the  greatest  geniuses  and  scholars  of 
Rome,  among  ihcm  being  Virgil  and  Horace. 
To  the  intercession  of  Maicenas,  Virgil  was  in- 
debted for  the  recovery  of  his  farm,  and  Horace 
also  owed  to  him  many  favors.  Consult  Baen- 
rens,  'Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum' 
(Leipzig  1886)  ;  Harder,  F.,  <Fragmenta  des 
Macenas'    (Berlin   1899). 

HABLAR,  Lake  of.  See  Malar. 
MAELSTROM,  mal'slrSm,  or  MOSKOE- 
STROM,  Norway,  a  rapid  ctirrenl  or  udal 
whirlpool  off  the  northwest  coast  immediately 
southwest  of  Moskenesoe,  the  southernmost  of 
(he  Lofoten  Isles.  The  current  mns  with  the 
tides  alternately,  sijt  hours  from  north  to  south 
and  six  hours  from  south  to  north,  proouang 
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inuncnsc  wh'aU.  The  d^th  of  die  wxtcr 
around,  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  too  great  to 
admit  of  soundings,  has  been  ascertained  not  to 
exceed  20  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  rocks  and 
while  sand.  Immediately  to  the  west  the  sound- 
ings are  from  100  to  200  fathoms.  The  whiri- 
pool,  idealized  by  medixval  and  later  writers, 
including  Ed^r  Allan  Poc,  is  greatest  at  high 
or  low  water.  When  the  wind  is  northwest 
and  opposed  to  the  reflux  of  the  waves  it  at- 
tains lis  greatest  fury,  and  becomes  extremely 
dangerous,  but  in  ordmary  clrcumslanees  it  may 
be  traversed  without  dimculty. 

MASS,  or  HAAS,  mas,  Nicolu,  Dutch 
painter:  b.  Dordrecht,  1632:  d.  Amsterdam, 
December  1693.  .He  entered  me  studio  of  Rem- 
brandt at  Amsterdam  atxtut  1650  and  studied 
there  about  four  years,  attaining  a  style  of  exe- 
cution and  coloring  so  similar  to  tlut  of  his 
master  that  many  of  his  paintings  were  for  a 
long  time  believed  to  be  Rembrandt's  work. 
He  returned  to  Dortrecht  in  1654  vid  in 
the  siKceeding  10  years  did  his  best  woric, 
which  retained  the  influence  of  Rembrandt, 
particularly  in  coloring.  From  the  time  of 
his  going  to  Antwerp  in  1665  his  style 
changed  and  he  abandoned  the  domestic 
genre  type  of  work  for  that  of  porir^ture, 
and  his  subsequent  pictures  show  the  influence 
of  Van  Dyck.  So  different  were  the  character- 
istics  of  iht  two  periods  that  at  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  same 
name.  Of  bis  earlier  and  better  period  notable 
examples  are  'The  Reverie'  (Ryks  Uuseum, 
Amsterdam);  'Card  Players*  (National  Gal- 
lery, London);  'The  Eavesdropper'  (Six  Gal- 
lery, Amsterdam)  ;  'Young  Girl  Peeling  an 
Apple'  (Metropoliun  Museum,  New  York); 
'Hagar's  Departure,'  long  believed  to  be  a 
Rembrandt  (Earl  of  Denbigh's  Collection); 
'The  Listening  Girl'  (Buckingham  Palace). 
Numerous  other  examples  exist  in  the  galleries 
of  Berlin,  Brussels,  Munich,  The  Hague,  Frank- 
fort, Hanover  and  Petrograd. 

UAESTRICHT,  mas'triht,  Netherlands, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maas,  at  the  oanflncnce  of  the 
Gcer,  lies  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  19  miles 
no rlh- northeast  of  Li^e,  56  miles  east  of  Brui- 
sels  and  52  miles  west  by  .south  of  Cologne. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  church  of 
Saint  Servais,  partly  Romanesque  and  partly 
Gothic,  dating  from  the  lOdi  century,  the  town- 
tiaJl,  the  courts  and  general  prison  and  the  ar- 
senal. The  fortijicalions  were  disnutntled  be- 
tween 1871  and  1878;  it  it,  however,  still  a  con- 
siderable garrison  town.  Maestricht  carries  on 
an  active  transit  trade  with  Belgium,  and  has 
manufactures  of  glass  and  earuenware,  fire- 
arms, shot,  cloth  and  paper-hangings ;  also  iron- 
foundries,  beet-root  sugar  refineries,  toliacco  and 
cigar  factories,  tan-pits,  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries, the  latter  producing  verj;  noted  beer. 
About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  the  Pieters- 
herg  (Peters  Hill),  on  which  stands  the  fort  of 
Saint  Pierre,  and  under  which  are  extensive 
subterraiKan  quarries  of  extraordinary  inter- 
est, ihe  excavation  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  begun  by  the  Romans.  Maestricht  was 
besieged  and  taken  and  8,000  of  its  inhabitants 
were  massacred  in  1579  by  the  Spaniards  under 
the  Ditke  of  Parma;  in  1673  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV,  and  again  by  the  French  in  ■1748 
and  1794.    William  III  of  Engtand  failed  to 


capture  it  and  in  1830  Its  garrison  resisted  suc- 
cessfully the  attacks  of  insurgent  Belgians. 
Pop.  38i6H. 

MAESTRICHT  BEDS,  in  geology,  a  series 

of  calcareous  beds  100  feet  thick,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mcuse,  near'  the  Dutch  city  of  Maes- 
tricht. The  Maesiricht  calcareous  rock  con- 
tains Belemnitelta,  mucronata,  Feclcn  quadricoi- 
tatits,  etc.,  also  the  genera  Braculiles,  Hamiles, 
etc.,  which  are  only  Mcsozoic  It  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Secondary  and  the 
Tertiary  rocks,  but  in  all  essential  respects  be- 
longs to  the  former. 

MAETERLINCK,  met'er-link,  Maurice 
(Gallicized  from  the  original  Mooris  Mater- 
linck),  Belgian  author:  b,  Ghent.  29  Aug.  1862. 
He  was  educated  in  a  Jesuit  school  in  lielgium, 
then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1887,  lint  was  from  the  first  more  interested  in 
letters,  and  in  1896  settled  in  Paris  as  an  au- 
thor. lEs  work  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts, —  his  lyric  verse,  his  dramas  and  his 
philosophical  essays.  Of  the  first  the  two  vol- 
.omes  'Scrres  Chaudes'  (1889)  and  'Douzc 
Chansons'  (1896)  are  representative.  Maeter- 
linck's verse  is  imaginative,  Imi  lacks  in  any 
strong  degree  the  melodic  quality.  His  dramas 
are  'La  Princesse  Maleme*  (1889);  <Les 
Aveugles'  (1890) ;  'L'lntruse'  (1390) ;  'Les 
Sept  Princesses'  (1891);  <P*lleas  et  M«i- 
sande'  (1892);  »Alladine  et  Palamides'  (1894); 
<La  Mort  de  Tintagilles'  (1894);  ARlavaine 
et  Selysette'  (1896);  'Ariadne  et  Barbebliie' 
(1899) ;  'Soeur  Beatrice'  (1899)  ;  and  <Monna 
Vanna>  (1902);  'Jayzelle'  (1903);  'The  Blue 
Bird,"  a  sublimated  Fairy  Tale  (1909) ;  'Mary 


EngHsh  by  Richard  Hovey  (q.v.),  and  'Mor 
Vanna'  was  rendered  by  Alexis  I.  du  P.  Coic- 
man.  The  dramas  are  Maeterlinck's  most  strik- 
irg  work.  Their  eery  symbolism  can  hardly 
be  explained,  but  must  !«  appreciated  at  first 
hand.  Though  they  inau^rated  a  new  theatric 
school — the  'Drame  Intime' — they  are  prop- 
erly reading  plays,  and  lose  their  subtlety,  mys- 
tic qualities  and  impressive ness  in  presentation. 
'PfUeas  et  Melisande  was  given  in  the  United 
States  by  Mr^.  Patrick  Campbell.  To  many  the" 
essays  are  his  ultimate  test  as  a  force  in  litera- 
ture, the  most  interesting  thinps  that  Maeterlinck 
has  done.  The  vohimes  are  'Le  Trfeor  des 
Humbles'  (1896)  ;  <La  Safjesse  et  la  Destines' 
(1898),  and  'La  Vie  deS  Aheilles'  (1902)  ;  <Le 
double  jardin'  (19M)  ;  'Mon  chien'  (1906); 
'L'lnwUigence  des  Fleurs'  (1907);  'La  Mort' 
(1913);  'The  Unknown  Guest'  (1914).  The 
first  is  somewhat  mystical,  all  arc  somewhat  dif- 
fuse ;  but  he  has  been  called  by  virtue  of  them 
a  true  successor  of  Swedenborg  and  Bohme. 
See  Blue  Bird,  The;  Monna  Vanna;  Pei.i.eas 
AND  MtLiSANDB  Consult  Courtnev.  'Develop- 
ment of  Maurice  Maeterlinck'  (1904);  Harry, 
'Maurice  Maeterlinck;  a  Biographical  Study' 
(1910);  Thomas,  'Maurice  Maeterlinck'  (1911); 
Sturgis,  'The  Philosophv  of  Maeterlinck' 
( 1914)  ;  CUrk,  '  Maurice  Maeterlinck :  Poet  and 
Philosopher'  (191S);  'The  Wrack  of  the 
Storm'    (1916). 

HAEVIAD  AND  BAVIAD.    See  Baviad. 

MAPEKING,  ma-fS-kinR'  or  maf'e-king. 
Cape  Colony,  a  former  Bcchuana  settlement, 
now  a  town,  the  administrative  seat  of  the 
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Bediuanaland  protectorate,  dole  to  the  borders 
of  the  Transvaal,  870  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Cape  Town  and  about  200  miles  west-south  west 
of  Pretoria.  The  town  stands  near  the  tipper 
Malopo  River,  is  4,194  feot  above  sea-level  and 
contains  several  substantial  buildings,  including 
a  Masonic  temple,  a  tovvn-hall  and  a  hospital 
and  there  is  a  good  water-supply  and  a  race- 
course. Mafeking  sustained  a  protracted  siege 
during  the  South  African  War  of  I899-I901. 
Il  was  isolated  in  October  of  the  former  year 
and  was  brilliantly  defended  by  a  small  force 
under  Colonel  (now  General)  Baden-Powell, 
imtil  relieved  by  Colonel  Mahon  in  May  1900. 

MAFFEI,  Frsncesco  Sci[none,  Marchess 
VI,  Italian  dramatist  and  scientist :  b.  Verona, 
1  June  1675;  d.  there,  11  Feb.  175S.  He  studied 
at  the  Jesuit  Collie,  Parma,  for  five  years  and 
from  16%  at  Rome.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Hochstadt  in  1704,  taking  part  in  the 
Bavarian  campaign  as  a  volunteer  under  his 
brother.  Gen.  Alessandro  Maffei.  He  com- 
menced a  literary  career  in  1710  by  the  publica- 
tion of  'Delia  scienza  cavalleresca,*  noted  for 
a  censure  of  duelUng;  became  associated  in 
founding  the  Giomale  del  Utierati;  and  edited 
with  introductions  some  of  the  best  plays  of 
the  Cinque  cenio.  In  1713  ;4H>eared  nis  own 
play  'Merope,'  since  frequently  reprinted,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  successes  achieved  in  the 
history  of  dramatic  literature.  While  it  lacks 
a  love  motif,  it  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  adapted  it  for  the 
French  stage,  declaring  it  'worthy  of  the  most 
Rlorious  aays  of  Athens,*  and  it  inspired 
Home's  celebrated  English  drama  'Douglas.* 
His  versatility  and  saentific  attainments  are 
shown    in    subsequent     work    which^    include 


comedy  (1728)  ;  and  'Verona  illustrata'  (1732_), 
From  1732  he  spent  four  years  in  travel  m 
France  and  England,  returning  by  way  of  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  and  wrote  '(jallia  Antiqui- 
tates'  (Paris  1733);  'Istoria  teologica'  (Trent 
1742) ;  'Dell  impiego  del  denaro'  (1746),  jus- 
tifying loans  on  interest;  and  'Arte  magica' 
(1749-54).  He  was  also  associated  with 
■  Maratori  in  the  great  collection  of  the  'Rerum 
italicanim  scriptores'  which  occupied  15  years 
and  were  published  in  25  folio  volumes  (1723- 
38).  A  complete  edition  of  Maffei's  works 
were  pubUshed  in  21  volumes  (Venice  1790); 
and  selected  'OpuscuU  Utterari'  (Venice  1829; 
Milan  1844).    See  Meropg. 

HAFFITT,  John  Newland,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Dublin.  Ireland,  28  Dec,  1794; 
d.  Mobile,  Ala.,  28  May  18S0.  He  was  a  Wes- 
ley an  preacher  in  Ireland  and  in  1819  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Epis- 
copal conference.  He  founded  the  'Western 
Methodist*  in  Nashville  in  1833  and  conducted 
revivalist  meetings  throughout  the  South  and 
West.  In  1837  he  became  professor  of  elocution 
and  belles-lettres  at  La  Grange  College,  Louisi- 
ana, and  in  1841  he  was  elected  chaplain  to 
Congress.  He  published  several  religious  works, 
also  an  autobiography. 

HAFFITT,  John  Newland,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  at  sea,  1819;  d.  Wilmii^on, 
N.  C,  1866.  He  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
navy  in  1832  and  in  1861  entered  the  service  of 


the  Confederacy  where  he  took  rank  as  com- 
modore. In  command  of  the  Florida  he  ren- 
dered himself  valuable  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
taking  many  prices  and  datnaging  seriously 
United  States  commerce.  Owing  to  iU-health 
he  resigned  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

HAFIA,  ma-fe'5,  a  Sicilian  secret  society 
similar  to  the  Camorra  (q.v.),  which  has  lone 
existed  in  Naples,  but  much  more  powerfuf 
The  Mafia  is  essentially  a  form  of  organized 
lawlessness,  but  its  organization  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress  il.  It  is  generally  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  cotnfagni  d'armi,  a  kind  of 
police  organized  in  Sicily  early  in  the  19ih 
century  and  dissolved  by  Garibaldi  in  1860. 
Its  members,  who  are  required  to  prove  their 
daring  in  a  knife  duel,  are  bound  never  to  carry 
their  suits  to  the  regular  courts  or  to  give 
evidence  before  them.  Murder  and  robbery 
are  disoounienaiKed  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  they  are  resorted  to  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  case  of  itifonners  or  specially  ob- 
noxiouE  persons.  Blackmail  is  levied  from  land- 
owners, who  are  required  to  ei^k>y  only 
mafiosi  in  certain  occupations.  Criminals  are 
protected  and  elections  controlled  by  this  in- 
famous societv,  whose  autboriiy  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  law  amon^  the  lower  classes  in 
Sicily.  The  Chinese  highbinder  societies  are 
similar  to  the  Mafia.  Within  recent  years  these 
murdeiDus  organizations  have  secured  a  footiiq; 
in  the  United  States  and  murders  direct^' 
chargeable  to  the  Mafia  have  been  committed 
in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  othei 
large  dties.  Consult  Alongi,  G.,  'La  Mafia' 
(Turin  1886;  2d  ed,  Palermo  1904) ;  Calou. 
E.  C  <La  Mafia>  (Madrid  190S);  Paton. 
W.  A.,  'Picturesque  Sicily*  (1898)  i  Vizzini, 
A.,  'La  Mafia'   (Rome  1880). 

HAGALHAKS,  ma-ga-lyi'ensh,  Domingos 

ioat  Gonsalves  de,  Visconde  be  Araguaya, 
'raiilian  poet  and  diplomat :  b.  Rio  de  Janiero, 
13  Aug-  1811 ;  d.  Rome,  Italy,  10  July  1882.  He 
was  educated  in  medicine;  bat  entered  upon  a 
diplomatic  career  in  1836,  when  he  became  an 
attach^  at  the  Brazilian  embassy  at  Paris.  He 
was  Minister  to  Austria  in  1859-67,  and  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  in  1867-71.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  Ambassador  at  Rome. 
He  began  the  writing  of  verse  at  an  early  age 
and  attained  a  considerable  reputation,  being 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  romantic  school 
of  Brazilian  poetry.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  arc  'Suspiros  poeticas'  (1836)  ; 
and  'A  confederafao  dos  Tamoyos'  (1857). 
His  'Obras  completas'  were  published  (Paris 
1864). 

HAGALHXSS,  FemSo  ^e.  See  Magei^ 
LAN,  Ferdinand. 

MAGALLANES,  ma-gal-ya'nes,  Chile,  a 
territory  Iving  south  of  the  department  of 
Chiloe,  and  including  the  many  islands,  large 
and  small,  along  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  of  Chile.    Its  entire  area  is  about  65,355 

auare  miles.  Among  the  more  protninent 
ands  in  the  lerrilory  are  the  Wellington 
group,  Hanover  group.  Queen  Adelaide  Archi- 
pelago, Madre  de  Dios  and  a  part  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  mainland  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
mountainous  sea-coast.  The  islands  are  barren; 
there  are  extensive  forests  on  the  mainland, 
but  very  little  agricultural  land.     The  climate 
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b  not  abun<biit;  the  Maf  and  ses-ottcr  tre- 
quent  the  coast  and  in  the  sheltered  regionB 
east  of  the  Andes  cattle,  bones  and  sheep  an 
raised.  Coal  has  bem  found  in  the  southern 
part  and  there  are  also  copper  and  gold  mines. 
The  capital  is  Punu  Arenas,    Pop.  30,623. 

UAGDA.  Sudermann's  'Heimal*  ('Home") 
was  the  sensation  of  the  theatrical  season  1889- 
90  in  Berlin,  and  the  play,  either  in  the  original 
German  or  In  translations  commonly  bearing 
the  title  'Magda' — the  name  of  the  heroine  — 
is  probably  10  be  regarded  as  the  most  widely 
known  and  the  most  successful  drama  of  the 
end  of  the  century.  Its  success  is  traceable  to 
at  least  four  causes:  its  theme  of  revolt  against 
paternal  tyranny  ts  one  to  which  the  times  were 
sympathetic,  its  construction  is  skilful  and  in 
every  sense  theatrical,  it  contains  a  number  of 
picturesque  episodes  and  amusing  characters, 
and  is  distinguished  for  animated  dialogue;  but 
most  of  afl,  its  heroine  is  an  unconventional, 
self-assertive,  and  emotional  "new  woman"  who 
affords  an  actress  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
temperamental  display.  The  tedinique  is  a 
clever  combination  of  the  naturalism  of  Ibsen 
and  the  methods  of  the  drame  d  tkise  familiar 
in  the  works  of  Dumas  fils.  The  conventional 
raisonneur  — in  the  person  of  the  Pastor  Heff- 
terdii^k— mediates  between  Magda  and  her 
lather,  and  debates  with  each  the  problems 
presented  by  the  situation  of  a  prodigal  daughter 
who  returns  home  after  a  life  of  moral  irregu- 
larity but  operatic  success.  We  are  bidden  to 
despise  respectability  and  admire  independence. 
Bui  the  representative  of  each  side  is  far  from 
being  an  acceptable  champion.  Magda's  father 
fails  to  recogtnze  the  difference  between  _  a 
child  with  dnties  and  a  human  being  with 
rights,  and  Magda  reveals  no  conception  of 
the  fact  that  duty  is  only  in  port  a  social  obli- 
^lion  and  is  in  its  innermost  essence  an  oUif^- 
tion  of  self-respect.  Translated  by  C.  E.  A. . 
Winslow  (Boston  1896)  ;  edited  by  F.  G.  G. 
Schmidt  (Boston  1909). 

WiixiAU  G,  How  AID, 
Aisisianl     Pro  ft  St  or     of     Cenaan,     Harvard 
University. 

HAGDALA,  mag'da-U,  or  HAKDALA, 
Abyssinia,  fortified  town  on  the  platcaui  of 
Talanto  in  Shoa,  72  miles  northeast  of  Debia 
Tabor.  The  original  fort  was  built  on  an 
isolated  rock  3,300  feet  above  the  Beshilo,  and 
was  stormed  and  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
British  troops  under  Sir  Robert  Nai»er  13  April 
1668,  Sir  Robert  becomicw  Baron  Napier  of 
Magdala  in  recognition  of  the  acbievemenL 
The  natural  strategic  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion, however,  caused  the  fort  to  be  rebuilt 
and  the  town  has  acquired  considerable  im- 
portance.    Altitude,    %\IQ    feet.     Pop.    about 

4*ooa 

MAGDALEN,  aO^d^Ain,  a  name  applied 
to  one  of  the  Marys  in  the  Gospels,  derived 
from  her  place  of  birth,  or  former  residence,  in 
order  to  distinguish  her  from  other  women  of 
that  name  (Matt,  xxvii,  56,  61;  Mark  xv.  40, 
47;  Luke  viii,  2;  John  xix,  25). 

MAGDALEN  (modlm^  COLLEGE,  Ox- 
ford. England,  originated  ik  Magdalen  Hall, 
founded  in  1448  by  William  Patten,  commonly 
called  William  of  Waynflelt^  from  the  place  of 


bit  \AtAx,  bishop  of  Wincbcatcr  and  Lord  Hiob- 
chancellor  of  England,  who  ID  years  later  added 
iIm  CoUcce  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen.  In  some 
respects  Magdalen  is  the  most  notewortny  col- 
lege of  the  university.    Five  of  the  fellowships 


physiology  and  pure  mathematics,  established 
in   lieu   of   the  three   former  lectureships  of 

divinity,  moral  philosophy  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. There  is  also  a  professorship  of  botany. 
TTie  buildings  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
occupy  extensive  grounds.  Among  Magdalen's 
celebrated  alumni  are  Addison,  Camden,  Foxe, 


HAGPALEN  (mig'd^-Un)  ISLANDS, 
Quebec,  Canada,  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  54  miles  northwest  of  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  100  miles  southwest 
of  Newfoundland.  Amherst,  Alright,  Coffin, 
Wolf,  Grindstone,  Deadman,  Entry  and  Byron 
islands  compose  the  group  which  are  politically 
attached  to  the  district  of  Gaspi,  (Juebec  The 
inhabitants  exist  chiefly  by  the  fisheries  of  the 
adjacent  waters;  gypsum  which  is  found  in 
veins  and  hollows,  and  grindstones  from  Grind- 
stone Island,  are  exported.  House  Harbor  on 
Alright  Island,  and  Amherst  where  there  is  a 
custom  house,  are  the  chief  settlements.  Pop. 
about  5,000. 

UAGDALENA,  mag-di-ti'na,  a  river  of 
Colombia,  South  America,  which  has  its  rise  Jn 
the  Andes  Mountains  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  (^lombia.  and  flows  north  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  A  short  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  city 
of  Barranquilla,  the  river  divides  and  dis* 
charges  its  waters  through  two  channels.  It  is 
about  1,000  miles  in  length.  It  is  navigable  for 
ocean  steamers  to  La  Dorada,  592  miles  from 
Barranquilla,  and  for  small  steamers  to  about 
90O  miles  from  its  mouth,  Magdalena  River 
is  the  principal  route  from  the  sea  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  the  work  of  clearing 
and  canalizing  both  the  upj)er  and  lower  parts 
of  the  stream  has  greatly  increased  its  import- 
ance and  value  as  a  means  of  communication 
and  transportation.  Bogota  (q.v.),  the  capital, 
is  largely  dependent  upon  this  river  for  means 
of  communication  with  places  on  the  coasL 
The  largest  tributaiv  is  Cauca,  whose  source 
is  near  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  part  of  its 
course  is  almost  parallel  with  the  main  river. 
Short  railroads  connect  some  of  the  interior 
towns  with  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

MAGDALENA  (nug-df-Ie'nf)  BAY,  an 
inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Lower  California, 
in  Mexico,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea 
is  about  40  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  and 
is  protected  by  a  long,  low  sand-bar.  A  town 
of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  the  harbor. 

MAGDALENE  (mSg'da-IEn)  COLLEGE, 
Cambridge,  England,  was  founded  in  1542  by 
Thomas,  Baron  Audley  of  Walden,  in  place  of 
Buckingham  College,  established  by  Edward, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1519,  which  had  snc- 
caeded  a  ntosks'  hostel  for  sludtats  fotutded  in 
1428.  There  are  seven  open  fellowshiiM  on  the 
foundation,  and  12  open  scholarshipa.      ^ll^rc 
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are  also  -several  exhibitions.    The  annual  PepT- 
sian  benefaction,  value  £50,  is  in  the  mastei^s 

fift,  and  is  usually  bestowed  upon  poor  and 
eserving-  students.  The  huildinns  consist  of  Malacca,  and 
two  courts,  restored  and  altered  in  1880,  a 
cbapel  and  hall  dating  from  the  ISih  ceniury 
and  the  Pcpysian  Library,  built  in  1688.  Samuel 
Pepys,  Charles  Kingsley  and  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  were  educated  at  Magdalene  ColteRe. 


Villa  de  Sabroza,  Trans- Montes,  about  1480; 


I  1514  s 
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MAGDALENIAN  STAGE,  a  period  ia  the 

history  of  Paleolithic  man  in  southwestern  Eu- 
rope when  humanity  lived  largely  in  caves 
(wherefore  these  people  are  called  "cave  men'). 
They  had  attained  a  remarkably  tugh  degree 
of  skill  in  the  graphic  arls,  and  adorned  the 
interior  of  caverns  with  paintings  and  many 
objects  with  engravings  of  animals  and  other 
subjects.    See  Stone  Ace. 

MAGDEBURG,  mag'de-boorg,  Germany, 
city,  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Elbe,  about  88  miles  souihwesi  of  Ber- 
lin. The  manufacturing  and  trade  of  Magde- 
burg are  extensive,, and  its  facilities  for  trans- 
portation by  water  and  railroad  are  excellent. 
Amonff  its  industrial  establishments  are  the 
Gnison  Works,  noted  tor  their  connection  with 
ihe  Krupp  Works,  the  beet-sugar  factories  and 
a  number  of  other  establishments.  It  has  a 
large  number  of  excellent  schools,  ^;yronasia. 
a  pedagogical  seminary,  art  schools,  industrial 
schools,  etc.  Magdeburg  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  being  a  trading  centre  in  the  9th 
century.  It  early  distinitiiished  itself  ip  the 
Bcformation.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
the  town  was  besieged,  stormed  and  sacked  by 
Tilly,  when  20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered.  Pop.  about  279,685.  Consult  Wol- 
ler,  'Geschichte  der  Stadt  Magdeb«rg>  (3d  ed., 
Magdeburg  1901);  Dodge, 'Gustavus  Adotphus' 
(New  York  1906). 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES,  a  Prot- 
estant Kistory  of  the  Christian  Church  by  cen- 
turies, written  in  Latin  in  1562  by  Matthias  Fla- 
cius  of  Magdeburg  and  other  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians. It  first  appeared  as  'Hisloria  ecclesiae 
Christi'  (7  vols.,  Basel  1559-74)  ;  a  German 
translation  of  the  earlier  part  also  appearing 
(Jena  1560-65).  German  Protestant  princes 
bore  the  cost  of  publication.  The  'Ecclesiasti- 
cal Annals'  of  Baronius  (^.v.)  were  a  Catholic 
reply  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.    See  Pkot- 

ESTANTISM. 

MAGDEBURG  HEMISPHERES,  a  cele- 
brated invention  of  two  I.oIIow  hemispheres, 
made  of  copper  or  brass,  with  their  edges  accu- 
ratcly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  one  of  them 
furmshed  wilh  a  stopcock.  When  the  edges 
are  rubbed  over  with  grease,  pressed  tightly  to- 
gether and  the  globe  thus  formed  exhausted 
of  air  through  the  cock,  the  heroisTiheres,  which 
fell  asunder  before  exhaustion,  are  now  pressed 
together  with  immense  force.  If  they  are  one 
fool  in  diameter  thev  will,  after  exhaustion,  be 
pressed  loarelher  with  a  force  of  nearly  a  ton. 
This  experiment  was  first  periormn]  by  Otto 
von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg,  in  1654,  at  the  im- 
perial EHet  at  Ratisbon.  to  the  astonishment  of 
the    Emperor    Ferdinand   III    and    the    royal 

MAGELLAN,  ma-Hl'an,  Perdinuid  (Port. 
FernXo  ds  MacalhXes;  Sp.  Fexnando  Magal- 
lakes),  Portuguese  navigator:  K  probably  at 


had  not,  he  thought,  duly  rewarded  his  services, 
he,  with  Ruy  Falero,  a  geographer  and  astron- 
omer, renounced  his  oationality  and  oiffcred 
his  services  to  Spain,  Magellan's  proposal  to 
seek  a  western  route  to  the  Moluccas  was  ac- 
cepted by  Charles  V,  and  on  20  Sept.  1519  he 
set  sail  trom  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  coih- 
mand  of  five  vessels.  He  passed  through  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name  (see  Magellan, 
Stiait  op),  and  on  28  Nov.  1520,  reached  the 
preat  ocean  which  he  called  the  Pacific  from 
Its  calmMss,  With  his  three  remaining  ves- 
sels he  salted  by  way  of  (he  Ladrones  Islands 
to  the  Philippines,  discovering  Samar  on  16 
March  1521,  He  caused  the  king  of  Zebu  to 
swear  allegiance  to  Spain,  but  was  killed  in  a 
light  with  the  natives  of  Matan.  His  vessel, 
the  yUtoria,  under  Sebastian  del  Cano,  com- 
pleted this,  the  Srst  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  The  chief  authority  for  the  voyage  is 
a  work  by  Pigafetta,   en   Italian   wbo   accom- 

Snied  Magellan.    Consult  Lord  Stanley,  'The 
rst  Voyage  Round  the  World'    (1875);  and 
Guillemard,  'Ferdinand  Magellan'  (1891). 

MAOELU^N,  Stimlt  of,  the  channd  which 
separates  the  continent  of  South  America  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  thus  forms  a  communica- 
tion ^>etween  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  souili 
Pacific  oceans.  It  is  upward  of  360  miles  king, 
and  is  of  difficult  navigation.  Its  breads  varies 
exceedingly,  the  maximtun  being  somc^at  over 
70  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  bays  along 
the  sbore  and  at  the  southwestern  end  a  group 
of  several  email  islands.  Punta  Arenas  is  the 
best  harbor.  The  strait  was  discovered  in  1520 
by  Femao  dc  Magalhaes  or  Magellan. 

MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS,  in  astronomy, 
called  the  Nnbecutx,  Major  and  Minor,  from 
their  cloud-like  appearance,  two  oval  masses  of 
light  in  the  southern  hemisphere  near  the  pole; 
often  both  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Sir  J. 
Herscliel  descnbes  them  as  consisting  of 
swarms  of  stars,  clusters  and  nebuhe  of  every 

MAOBNDIE,  PnncoiB,  fnA-swii  mi- 
ihAA-de,  Frendi  physician  and  physiologist:  b. 
Bordeaux,  15  Ocl.  1783;  d.  Paris.  8  OcL  1855. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
Boyer,  and  at  20  was  appointed  successively  aide 
d^aiutlomit  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  dem- 
onstrator. He,  however,  subsequently  devoted 
himself  ptincipalfy  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
was  in  1819  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadenty 
of  Sciences  and  in  1831  succeeded  Recamier  in 
the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  France, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  As  an  ex- 
perimenter in  physiology  he  occupied  ahidi 
position  and  his  experiments  an  liviog  anmals 
luit^s  ot  one  lime  so  numerous  and  involved  so 
iffering  to  the  animals  that  the  French 

leni  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

results  obtained,  however,  were  of  great 

importance,  if  they  do  not  absolve  him  frora 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  Among  them  may  m 
named  an  original  demonstration  that  the  two 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  devoted  to  tvfo 
separate  functions;  that  the  veins  are  organs  « 
absorption ;    that    Hrfchoine    acts    "* 
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spinal  cord  and  contracts  by  tetanic  ipastn  the 
nenrei  of  respiration,  tims  inducing  asphiiia; 
ihat  food  destitute  of  nitrogen  is  not  nutritions, 
and  that  pmssic  add  is  a  valuaUe  remedy  in 
certdn  forms  oi  cough  arising  from  irritation 
in  the  lungs.  He  was  a  prolific  author  of  med- 
ical worki^  the  most  important  of  which  are 
'FortiralaiTe  poui  la  preparation  et  emploi  de 
plusirurs  nouveaux  mMicaments*  (1821),  con- 
taining  an  account  of  the  effects  of  certain 
plants  then  recently  introduced  into  the  materia 
medtca,  and  which,  has  bees  translated  into  all 
ihe  languages  of  Europe;  <Pr^s  ^i^cntaire 
de  physiologie'  (1816^17),  for  many  years  an 
important  manual  for  students;  'Lemons  sqr  les 
ph^om^es  physiques  de  la  vie'  (1836-42); 
'Lecons  sur  les  fonctionE  et  les  maladies  du 
systeme  netveux'  ( 1839> ;  'Lecons  snr  le  Sang> 
(1S39)  ;  'Rccherdiea  fUlosopliiques  et  cliniqiiea 
sur  k  liqutdc  cephalorachidien  ou  c£  rubro- 
spinal' (1843). 

MAQBNTA,  ira-ii»ii'*a,  Italy,  (own  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  16  miles  west  of  Milan,  is 
situated  in  a  grape  region,  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  gr^es  and  mulberries  and  the  tnanu- 
facture  of  wine  are  the  principal  industries. 
Considerable  raw  silk  is  exported.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  famous  engagement  4  June  1859  be- 
tween the  French  and  Sardinian  forces  and  the 
AuHtrians.  The  Austrians  were  defeated,  largely 
through  the  superior  tactics  of  General  Mac- 
Mahon  of  the  French  army.    Pop.  about  10,137. 

MAGSNTA,  or  ANILINE  SBI>,  a  coal- 
tar  dye,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
hydrochlorides  of  rosaniline  and  para-ros ani- 
line. (See  Rosaniune).  It  may  be  prepared 
fromaniline  oil  by  digesting  the  aniUne  with 
arsenic  acid  or  with  nitrobenzene  and  ferrous 
chloride.  When  the  oxidation  is  complete  the 
rosaniline  hydrochloride  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt  in  large  excess,  the 
hydrochloride  being  formed  by  double  decom- 
position and  thrown  down  because  it  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  salt  solutions.  Consult 
Benedikt,   'Chemistry  of  the  Coal-Tar  Colors.' 

MAGGIORB.  mad'jd'ri,  Uke,  one  of  the 
largest  lakes  in  Italy,  the  Locus  VerbaMu  of 
the  Romans,  is  situated  for  the  most  part  in 
Ital^,  but  also  partly  in  the  Swigs  canton  of 
TiciDo.  It  is  39  miles  in  length  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  one-half  mile  to  Ave  and  one-half 
miles.  It  is  646  feet  above  the  .level  of  the  sea 
and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  1,158  feet.  The 
river  Ticino  flows  through  it.  In  the  south- 
western expansion  of  tw  hdcC'  are  the  Bor- 
romean  Isles  (q.v.).  On  the  no^t^  and  west 
it  is  surrounded  by  (ranitic  mountains,  7,000 
feet  high,  on  the  south  and  east  by  vineyard- 
coTcrtd  MHs.  On  its  shore  are  a  large  number 
of  villages  and  cities  noted  tax  beautiful 
sealery  and  historic  connections. 

WAOaOT,  the  larva  of  a  fly.    (See  FuES). 

MAGI,  ma'ji  (Lat.  Magw,  Gr.  Mavof), 
an  Accadian  term  recently  brou^t  to  light  by 
Assyrian  scholars;  Accadian  Feing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Babylon  and  Media.  The 
word  signifies  'august,*  "reverend,*  and  was 
the  title  of  their  learned  and  priestly  caste. 
The  Semitic  nations  afterward  dominant  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  adopted  the  learning  and 
many  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  early 
inhabitants,  as  also  the  name  for  Hit  learned 
catte;  and  out  of  the  Semitic  form  the  Gredts 


made  magoi.  Under  the  Persian  Empire  Ac 
magi  were  not  only  the  'keepers  of  the  sacred 
things,  the  learned  of  the  people,  the  pkiloao- 
phers  and  servants  of  (jod,"  but  also  diviners 
and  mantics,  augurs  and  astrologers.  They 
were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  no 
transaction  of  importance  took  place  without  or 
against  their  advice.  Hence  their  dmost  un- 
bounded influence  in  both  private  and  public 
life.  Apart  from  the  education  of  the  youi^ 
princes  being  in  their  hands,  th^  were  the 
constant  companions  of  the  ruling  ndiiarch. . 
Zoroaster,  in  the  course  of  his  great  religious 
reform,  reorganized  the  body  of  the  megi, 
chiefly  by  reinforcinK  the  ancient  laws  as  to 
their  manner  and  mode  of  life,  whidi  was  to  be 
one  of  the  simplest  and  severest,  befitting  their 
sacred  station,  but  which  had  become  one  of' 
luxury  and  indolence,  and  by  reinstiiuiing  the 
original  distinction  of  the  three  classes  of* 
herheds  ('disciples*),  moheds  ('masters*)  and 
desiuT  mohedi  ('complete  masters').  The  food; 
especially  of  the  lower  class,  was  to  consist  only 
of^  flour  and  vegetables;  they  wore  white  gar- 
ments, slept  on  the  ground  and  were  altogether 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  The 
initiation  consisted  of  the  most  awful  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  and  was  preceded  by 
purification  of  several  months'  duration.  As 
far  as  we  can  learn  the  principle  of  good  and 
evil,  as  represented  by  Ormazd  and  Ahriman, 
was  recognized,  and  belief  in  the  coming  of  a 
sa^or,  in  the  resurrection  and  in  a  future  life 
was  held.  Gradually,  however,  their  influence, 
which  was  all-powerful  during  the  epoch  of  the 
Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  began  to  wane,  and, 
from  lieing  the  hi^est  caste,  they  fell  to  the 
rank  of  wandering  jugglers,  fortune-tellers  and 
quacks,  and  gave  their  name  to  sleight-of-hand 
and  conjuring  tricks.  But  the  name  seems  to, 
have  been  also  current  as  a  generic  term  for 
astrologers  in  the  East,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
New  Testament  narrative  of  lie  'homage  of  the 
Magi  to  the  Infant  Qirist  According  to  the 
narrative  (Matt,  ii,  1-12)  the  three  wise  men 
came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  led  by  a 
star,  which  at  length  guided  them  safely  to  the 
place  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  where  they 
offered  their  gifts  of  gold,  fracduncense  and 
myrrh.  As  the  'Three  Kings*  their  names  be- 
came celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Bede 
distii^ui^es  them  as  Kaspar,  Melchior  and 
Ballhasar.  (Sec  also  Par&bes;  Zoboastei). 
Consult  Crnnont,  F.  V.  M.,  'Oriental  ReUgions 
in  Roman  Paganism'  {Chicwo  1911)  ;  »d.,  'Les 
nnrstires  de  Mithra'  (3d  eti,  Brussels  1913)  ; 
Moulton,  J.  H.,  'Early  Zoroastriasism'  (Ltm-' 
don  1913). 

MAGIC,  or  BLACK  ART,  was  formerly 

the  means  of  producing  supernatural  effects 
vifilh  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits.  Doubtless 
in  very  remote  time  magic  and'  religion  were 
practically  one,  but  the  develofiment  of  mental- , 
ity  brought  about  a  differentiation.  The  fundar 
mental  tact  was  a  strong  belief  in  what  was 
considered  supernatural.  Magic  is  of  a  more 
positive  naturt  but  it  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  taboo  (q.v.).  Supernatural  effects  were  at 
an  early  period  naturally  associated  with  the 
exercise  of  the  healing  art.  In  the'  tudest 
stage  of  society  this  was  confined  to  the 
women,  and  naturally  arrived  at  the  digni^  of 
a  profession  in  the  hands  of  the  older,  i«ltffll  I 
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niKrieDce  had  gifted  with  superior  skill.  As 
their  art  was  for  the  most  part  a  myEtery  to 
themselves,  they  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 


sobjec 


(  of  fear  as  much  as  of  hope,  and  it 


sorceress,  poiioner  and  witch  were  in  tittie  reck- 
oned ideiitioal.  (See  Witchckafi).  Medica, 
Persia  aod  the  Dei^borin;;  countnes,  famotis 
for  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  astrol- 
ogy, are  described  as  the  chief  seats  of  the 
anaent  Uagi,  whose  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in 
part,  of  great  antiquity.  This  doctrine  repre- 
sented opposition  or  strife  as  the  parent  and 
original  cause  of  all  things.  After  the  opposi- 
tion between  light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  was  established,  the  whole  series  of 
finite  beings,  the  whole  sensual  world,  pro- 
ceeded from  this  constant  struggle  of  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil  The  change  of  day 
and  night,  light  and  darkness,  the  whole  series 
of  ages,  time  itself,   is  only  a  consequence  of 


this  struggle,  in  which  sometimes  hght,  some- 
times darkness,  appears  victorious  until  finally 
light  shall  conquer  for  ever.    If  all  finite  things 


r  the  influence  of  preserving  and  de- 
stroying powers  in  nature,  it  is  dear  that  he 
who  could  master  these  powers  could  dispose 
at  his  pleasure  of  the  thmgs  subject  to  them; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Magians  wa^  that  by 
prayer  and  a  true  knowledge  of  those  laws  of 
opposition,  love  and  hatred,  light  and  darkness, 
such  power  could  be  obtamea;  and  that  thus 


came  at  last  only  evil- disposed 
important  branch  of  their  art  was  now  me  ex- 
citement of  love  by  potions  and  enchantments. 
Their  love-potions  consisted  partly  of  in^e- 
dients  which  are  still  known  to  the  physicians 
as  stimulants,  partly  of  parts  of  animals  who 
had  died  longing  for  food  or  air,  or  the  saliva 
of  hungry  dogs,  and  other  still  more  disgust- 
ing substances.  Magic  at  this  period  also  oc- 
cupied itself  with  fortune- telling,  calling  up  the 


against  witches  in  modern  times.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  art  of  the  ancient  magicians 
was  founded  to  a  considerahle  degree  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  superior  to 
that  of  the  general  public.  At  one  time  m^c 
was  greatly  studied  in  Europe,  and  many  dis- 
tingmshed  names  are  found  among  its  students 
and  professors.  The  most  famous  of  these  are 
Albertus  Uagnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Midiael  Nostradamus,  John  Dec,  Wil- 
liam Lilly,  etc.  While  magic  is  a  thitig  of  the 
past  there  are  still  many  survivals  to  be  found 
to-day  among  the  si^perstitions  held  by  a  large 
number  of  individuals.  Consult  Constant,  A. 
L.,  'History  of  Magic'  (trans,  by  Waite,  Phila- 
ddphia  1514)  :  Ennemoser,  'History  of  Magic' ; 
Lang,  A.,  'Magic  and  Religion*  (New  York 
1900;  Scott,  'Demonology  and  Witchcraft'; 
Mackay,  'Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular 
Delusions* ;  Regnault,  'La  Sorcellerie,  ses  Rap- 
ports avec  les  Sciences  biologiques'  (1897) ; 
Lehmann,  'Aberglaube  und  Zauberei*  (1898). 

HAGIC  CIRCLE.    See  Circle.  Magic. 

HAGIC  LANTERN,  an  optical  instru- 
ment for  the  projecting  of  enlarged  imaces 
upon  a  screen  or  other  adapted  surface.    This 


elaborate  types  used  for  public  exhibalion  and 
educational  work  being  known  as  stereopticims 
or  optical  lanterns  (([.v.).  In  its  simplest  form 
the  instrument  consists  of  a  lantern,  generally 
of  tin,  and  cubkal  in  form,  having  in  the  in- 
terior a  powerful  Argand  lamp,  the  pencils  of 
li^t  issuing  from  which  pass  throu^  a  con- 
vex lens  to  a  screen  or  a  white  wsU  a  few 
feel  away.  It  is  most  oonunonly  used  as  a 
toy.  "Hie  princvie  of  Its  constructioa  is  very 
siinfde.  A  lamp  is  placed  within  the  ck)sed 
lantern  with  its  burner  in  die  focus  of  a  can- 
cave  parabiriic  mirror,  the  reflected  li^it  from 
which  fkasses  through  a  horiaMtal  tube  on 
a  level  with  the  flaine.  This  tube  contains 
two  lenses,  the  one  a  hemispheHcal  ilhinunMing 
lens,  of  short  focus,  to  condense  a  strong  U^t 
on  tha  iHcture,  and  the  other  a  double  convex 
lens,  which  receives  the  rays  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  ^ture,  and  throws  them 
on  the  screen.  The  picture,  known  as  the  lan- 
tern slide,  is  inserted  through  a  transverse  sUt 
into  the  tube  between  the  lenses.  The  screen 
must  not  be  too  far  removed  from  the  lanient, 
□fherwise  the  image  will  become  indistinct  and 
distorted.  The  tube  is  made  to  slide  in  and 
out,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  tbe 
slide  being  capable  of  being  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, an  image  of  any  moderate  sixe,  larger 
or  smaller,  may  be  focused  after  ilie  desired 
size  is  secured  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  lantern  and  the  screen. 
Where  an  electric  lighting  current  is  avail- 
able the  pictures  may  be  mudi  improved  in 
illumination  by  the  use  of  a  60-watt  Mazda 
lamp  in  place  of  the  Argand  tamp  (which  is 
often  dangerous  from  overheating  if  run  loo 
long  without  cooling  down),  A  still  more  bril- 
liant illumination  may  be  had  with  the  nitrogen 
lamp.    Further   improvement   may  be  secured 


diameter,  set  with  the  convex  sides  toward  each 
other  and  quite  close  together.  Far  better  re- 
sults as  to  sharpness  and  clearness  on  the  screen 
will  be  secured  by  ibe  use  of  a  lens  of  the 
standard  "portrait*  type  as  the  projector.  For 
a  small  house  picture,  say  from  six  to  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  the  lens  known  as  "quarter- 
size*  will  give  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
accompanying   diagram   repreaents   i 


ally  a  longitudinal  section  through  a  roa^  I^"' 
tern  filled  with  a  nitrogen  lamo  (N),  attached 
lo  the  house  lighting  wires  (E).  and  provided 
with  a  pair  of  plano-convex  condensing  lenKS 
(C).  The. reflector  is  indicated  at  R;  the  dot 
in  which  the  slides  are  inserted  at  S;  theA 
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convex  projecting  lens  at  P ;  and  dw  vcntiladnB 
dumncy,  to  carry  oB  excessive  beat,  at  V. 

The  objects  exkibited  with  the  magic  bn- 
tcm  are  usually  pictures  drawn,  painted  or 
photographed  on  glass  strips  or  plAtts  of  appro- 
priate siz^  the  li^t  passing  throngb  them  from 
the  condoiser  and  ttamce  through  the  project- 
ing lent.  Tbe  site  of  the  ima^  upon  the  screen 
d^eadG  chiefly  t^n  the  briUutncy  of  the  Ught, 
and  hence  the  circle  which  it  is  capable  of 
illmninating.  SecDndarily  the  die  will  depend 
npon  the  distance  of  the  tantera  fVoBi  the 
'  screen,  and  the  ability  to  foctu  the  ima^ 
thereon.  These  three  ccMiditions  must  be  skil- 
fully adjusted  to  secure  the  best  results.  See 
Steseopticdk. 

Bibliofnpbjr.— ElmeailDrf ,  D.  I.,  'Lan- 
tern Slides :  Mow  to  Make  and  Color  Thcro' 
(New  York  1900)  ;  Fraprie,  F.  R.,  "How  to 
Make  Lantern  Slides>  (Boston  1918);  Gage, 
S.  H.  and  Gage,  H.  P..  'Optical  Projection; 
TTie  Principles,  Installation  and  Use  of  the 
Magic  Lantern'  (llhaca,  N.  Y.,  1914);  Wil- 
liams, Brown  and  Earle,  'The  Maeic  Lantern 
in  College  Work'    (Philadelphia  19C6). 

HAGIC  BURROR  OF  JAPAN,  some  few 
specimens  of  the  small,  round  bronze  mirrors 
made  In  Japan  which  ififfer  from  others  by 
reflecting  upon  a  white  screen  the  raised  figures 
on  the  Inck  of  the  mirror  when  m  strong  beam 
of  light  is  tfarown  upon  the  polished  convex 
surface.  The  mirrors  are  made  of  brorze  with 
a  polished,  slightly  convex  face  and  the  backs 
are  decorated  with  raised  oraameats.  The 
characteristics  of  the  magic  mirrors  was  long 
a  mystery,  as  much  to  the  makers  as  to  others, 
the  peculiarity  being  apparently  accidental.  The 
Japanese  themselves,  while  possessing  a  rever- 
ence for  all  mirrors,  placed  no  undue  value 
upon  the  magic  mirrors.  The  Chinese  noticed 
the  phenomenon  as  earty  as  the  Uth  century 
and  gladly  paid  fabulous  prices  for  such  as 
possessed  the  trait.  The  physical  nature  of  the 
mystery  was  first  revealed  by  the  French  physi- 
cist, Charles  alphas  Person,  in  18*7.  He  ob- 
served that  the  convex  surface  of  tbe  magic 
tnirrors  was  not  uniform,  the  portions  in  front 
of  the  ornamental  figures  being  plane,  and 
therefore' reflecting  direct  rays  while  Ihe  con- 
vex portions  gave  divei^nt  rays  and  so  made 
the  reflectian  of  the  images  indistinct.  The 
dieoiy  was  worked  out  by  W.  E.  Ayrton  and 
J.  Perry,  who  discovered  the  phei 


affect  the  reflection  under  ordinary  light,  but 
plainly  apparent  when  thrown  on  a  screen  by  a 
bright  light.  Consult  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London'  (Vol.  XXVIII,  1878). 

MAGIC  SKIN,  Tbe,  or  'WILD  ASS' 
SKIN,'  as  the  French  title  'Peau  de  chagrin' 
is  also  translated,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  novels  making  up  Ihe  imposing  series 
of  the  'Human  Comedy'  of  Balzac,  where  it 
may  be  found  in  the  group  of  'Philosophical 
Studies.'  Il  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  (1831). 
While  it  offers  abundantly  that  penetrating  ob- 
servation of  human  conduct  and  character,  and 
that  minute  record  of  the  myriad  little  con- 
crete details  of  circumstance  and  environment 
that  condition  and  explain  them,  that  mark  the 
realism  of  Balzac  and  malce  his  work  so  full 
of  what  Taine  has  called  'human  documents," 
il  is  essentially  an  alle^ry  and  enforces,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  maeic  symbol,  a  profoundly 
moral  truth.  Tte  tnagic  skin  is  a  piece  of 
shagreen  bearing  this  inscription:  'Possessing 
me  thou  shalt  possess  all  things,  but  thv  life 
is  mine,  for  God  bath  so  willed  it.  Wish  and 
thy  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled;  but  measure  thy 
desires,  according  to  the  life  that  is  in  thee. 
This  is  thy  life,  with  each  wish  I  must  shriidc 
even  as  thy  own  days.  Wilt  thou  have  me? 
Take  me.  God  will  hearken  unto  thee.  So 
be  it,'  The  young  man  who  becomes  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  talisman  in  a  moment  of  suicidal 
desperation  demands  of  it  a  princely  fortune, 
and  sees  himself  with  the  power  to  have  evenr 
wish  gratified.  Bat  with  each  exercise  of  his 
power  he  observes  with  horror  that  the  ma^^c 
skin  shrinks  and  shrinks;  and  less  and  less  do 
his  demands  on  its  power  brin?  with  them 
satisfaction.  The  story  is  not  of  even  interest 
throu^iouC,  and  the  narrative  of  the  youth  of 
the  hero,  which  takes  up  a  half  of  the  bool^ 
may  seem  somewhat  long  drawn  out.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  l>eBt  examples  of  Balzac's  peculiar 
power  of  seeing  facts  and  illimtinatinf;  them 
with  ideas.  There  are  Engtisb  transtabons  by 
Ellen    Marriage,    with    a    preface    by  Geotgt 


Akthur  G.  OtrriELD. 
HAGIC  SC^UARES.  A  magic  square  is  a 
square  divided  into  equal  smaller  squares,  each 
containing  a  term  of  a  series  of  integers,  the 
sums  of  the  numbers  in  any  horizontal,  vertical 
and  diagonal  line  being  the  same, 
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be  due  to  peculiarities  In  the  composition  of  The    consimctioB    of    such    squares    >•  tin 

the  metal  in  some  of  the  mirrors,  the  pressure  amtisement    of    great    sniiqiiity.    They    were 

used  \b  Bolitf^g  >hc  thicker  portions  contain-  known  in  India  and  C^iina  before  the  Christian 

ing  the  raised  oinatfienU  resulting  in-  a  diSer-  Era,  and  a  knowledge  of  ibem  was  introduced 

ence  on  the  reflecting  surface  loo  minute  lo  into  Europe  by  Moschopulus  who  flourished  ' 
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Conslantincwle  early  in  the  15lh  centuiy. 
Taiismanic  virtues  and  occult  properties  were 
ascribed  to  them  by  ihe  ancients.  They  were 
engraved  on  metal  and  stone  and  worn  as 
anuleta,  as  in  India  at  the  present  day.  A 
magic  square  ot  the  fourth  order  is  engraved 
on  the  gate  of  the  fort  at  Gwalior  in  that 
country.  Medixval  astrologers  and  phy^cians 
were  filled  with  superstitions  in  regard  10  magic 
squares.  Tbey  associated  the  sauares  of  the 
orders  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8  and  9  with  the  astrological 
otaneis  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus, 
Mercury  and  Ihe  Moon.  A  square  containing 
one  cell  symboliied  the  unity  of  the  Ddty;  one 
of  the  second  order,  not  being  possible,  signified 
the  imperfection  of  the  elements  air,  earth,  fire 
and  water.  Albert  Diirer's  well-known  paint- 
ing, 'Melancholy,'  contains  a  magic  square  of 
the  fourth  order,  doubtless  because  of  its  sup- 
posed mystical  significance.  They  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  elaborate  research  by  vari- 
ous investigatorE  but  the  world  is  indebted 
chiefly  to  the  French  mathematicians  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  magic  squares. 

In  this  article  general  rules  for  the  construct- 
don  of  magic  squares  of  any  order  will  be 
given,  illustrated  by  particular  examples.  The 
squares  produced  by  these  methods  by  no  means 
exhaust  all  possible  arrangements,  but  the  rules 
furnish  squares  in  great  number  and  variety. 

Magic  squares  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes  according  as  the  numbers  of  cells  on 
A  side  is  odd  or  even.  Even  souares  are  sub- 
divided into  doubly  even,  i.e.,  when  the  root  is 
divbible  by  4,  and  singly  even,  when  the  root 
is  divisible  1^  2  but  not  by  4.  A  horizontal 
line  of  cells  is  called  a  row,  and  a  vertical  line 
a  column.  Two  cells  in  a  row  equidistant  from 
the  ends  are  termed  a  horiaontal  pair,  and  two 
cells  in  a  column  equidistant  from  the  ends  are 
termed  a  verlicat  pair,  tn  a  series  of  natural 
numbers  any  two  equidistant  from  the  ends  are 
said  to  be  complementary. 

Hacic  Sqiiarca  of  ui  Odd  Order.— La 
Hire's  method  for  constructiiw  odd  magic 
squares  requires  the  formation  of  two  auxillarr 
squares  A  and  B.  For  a  square  of  the  fifth 
order  diagram  A  is  formed  with  the  series  of 
natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  a)  fallows; 
First,  put  3  (the  mean  of  the  numbers)  in  the 
top  left-hand  corner  cell,  and  the  numbers 
,1,  2,  4  and  5  in  the  cells  of  the  top  row  in  any 
order.  Next,  the  number  in  each  cell  of  the  top 
row  is  repeated  in  the  cells  of  a  diagonal 
sloping  downward  lo  the  right  The  cells  filled 
by  the  same  number  form  a  broken  diagimai. 


Form  a  new  iquare  by  mttldnR  tbc  left-hand 
column  of  A  (begiuung  with  its  bottom  nnn- 
bei)  the  first  row  in  the  new  square,  and  so  on. 
Next,  inttead  of  ths  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
substitute  respectively  the  aumbers  0,  5,  10,  15 
and  20;  thus  prodncing  square  B.  In  each  aW 
of  square  C  place  the  som  of  the  numbers  in 
similarly  situated  cells  of  K]mires  A  and  B. 
The  result  is  a  magic  square  of  the  fifth  order. 
Any  magic  square  of  an  odd  order  can  be 
constructed  in  a  similai  manner. 

La  Loabin'a  Matbod.— In  order  to  con- 
struct a  magic  square  of  an  odd  ordtr  by  this' 
method,  place  1  in  the  middle  cell  of  the  upper 
row,  and  usin^  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
(any  arithmetical  series  will  answer)  proceed 
ahvays  diagonally  imward  to  the  riitfat,  except 
when  the  edge  of  the  sqmre  or  a  cell  already 
filled  is  reached.    When  a  number  would  fall 
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outside  the  square,  carry  it  to  the  extreme  cell 
in  that  row  or  column  in  which  the  cell  outsid« 
would  fall.  When  a  cell  is  reached  that  Is  al- 
ready filled  or  when  the  righthand  upper  comer 
cell  IS  reached,  place  the  nomber  in  the  cell  just 
below.  The  magic  square  D  is  formed  by  this 
rule.  Il  may  be  remarked  here  that  from  any 
magic  square,  whether  odd  or  even,  a  number 
of  other  magic  squares  can  be  formed  by  the 
mete  interchange  of  the  row  and  column  which 
intersect  in  a  di^nal  willi  the  row  and  column 
which  intersect  in  some  other  cell  in  the  sane 
diagonal.  In  this  way  from  each  magic  square 
of  the  fifth  order  48  other  magic  squares  can 
be  formed. 

H«gic  Sqoaros  of  «n  Even  Order.— To 
construct  a  magic  of  the  sixth  brder  proceed 
according  to  the  following  rule  whidi  is  a 
modifiad  form  of  a  method  due  to. La  Hire. 
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As  in  bis  rule  tor  o4d  iqtiares  *wb  snxUiarT     SrolB  the  uric*  4^  6,  LZ,  18i-  24  and  3 


stntctcd  as  follows :    Pint,  all  th*  celto  of  the 
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two  diagonals  with  the  numbers  1.  2,  3,  4,  J 
ind  6,  beginniiiit  on  iTie  left-hand  side.  Second, 
(ill  each  of  the  remaining  cells  of  tlie  first 
column  with  the  same  number  as  that  already 
in  two  of  them  or  with  the  complementary 
number,  i.e.,  with  9I  or  a6  in  any  way,  provided 
that  there  are  the  some  number  o£  thesenum- 
bers  in  the  column.  Third,  cells  horizontallT 
paired  with  those  in  the  first  column  ate  filled 
with  the  complementary  numbers.  Fourth,  thi 
remaiomg  cells  in  the  second  and  third  colmrms 
are  Glledin  an  analogous  way  to  that  in  which 
the  cells  in  the  first  column  were  filled;  and 
then  the  cells  horizontally  paired  with  them  are 
filled  with  the  complementary  numbers.  Ob- 
serve that  in  the  case  of  a  singly  even  magft- 
sqiiare  it  will  be  necessary  in  constructing  E 
to  take  care  in  the  second  step  that  in  ever^ 
row  at  least  one  cell  which  is  not  in  a  diagoiw ' 
shall  have  its  vertically  paired  cell  filled  with' 
the  same  number  as  itself. 

The  second  of  the  auxilianf  $<}Uare»  P'is 
constructed  as  follows:  Rewtite  sgn^e  E, ' 
making  another  square  F  in  ^Mch  the  left- 
hand  column  of  E  (beginning  with  its  top 
number)    becomes    (he   top   roii^   of   the  neyv 


Tbe 

1  IS  wiiMirc  f.    Next,  il  in  each  eeU  of  G 

the  sum  ot  the  owabers  in  tbe  correspoadinR 
•ells  of  squares  E  and  F  be  placed,  the  requited 
magic  square  is  formed. 

The  following  method  is  afiplicable  to  the 
construction  of  doubly  e  en  magic  squares  only. 
Imaeine  the  square  10  be  divided  into  squareleis 
of  four  cells  each,  the  four  central  cells  com- 
prising one;  and  conceive  these  squareleis  to  be 
of  two  Idnds,  alternating  with  each  other. 
Place  1  in  the  left-hand  upper  comer  cell,  and 
proceed  horizontally  lo  the  ri^t  couttting  a 
number  to  each  cell,  hut  fitting  successively  the 

Suaitelets  of  one  kind  only.  When  the  end 
one  row  is  reached  turn  to  the  left-hand  cell 
of  the  nejct  row  and  again  advance,  filling  cells 
qf  one  kind  as  before,  and  so  on.    For  the 
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square,  tbe  secon4  coluiiMi  ri^  Y.  become  the 
second  row  of  the  new  square,  atul  so  on. 
Then  instead  of  each  of  the  munbers  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6,  substitute  the  corresponding  number 


4^uare  the  result  of  this  operation  is  seen  in 
diafiram  H. 
-  Nest,  begin  with  the  right-hand  lower  comer 

■  celt,  tonsiderhig  I  as  falling  on  it  but  not 
writing'  the  number,  and  proceed  regularly  to 
the  hft,  row  after  row,  filling  the  empty  cells 
.wilb  the  utrtnbers  belonging  to  them  but  not 
wriSng.  numbers  in  the  cells  already  filled. 
.The- result  of  the  two  operations  is  the  magic 
square    I.     This    is    the    most    perfect    magic 

■  square  of  the  fourth  order.  Not  only  do  the 
horizontal,  vertical  and  diagonal  iines  of  num- 
bers sum  up  34,,  hut  there  are  33  other  ways 
in  which  sets  of  four  numbers  may  he  selected 
whose  sum  il  34,  making  48  ways  in  all.  By 
the  inierdiange  of  rows  and  columns  accordinfr 
l«  the  rule  enunciated  above,  other  squares  may 
be  formed,  but  none  so  perfect  as  this. 

*  The  above  methods  fcr  the  construction  of 
magic  squares  ate,  in  the  writer'-^  opinion,  the 
simplest  of  all  those  proposed.  Limited  space 
permits  only  two  other  methods  to  be  noticed, 
which,  however,  are  applicable  to  only  a  limited 
class  of  cases.  The  first  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  composite  magic  squares.  For  ex- 
ample a,  squue  m  81  celh  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  9  smaller  squares  each  containing 
9  cdls.  The  magic  sqiiare  in  diagram  K  is 
built-up  bj*  this  oietTjod, 

The  other  method  consists  in  surrounding 
a  magic  square  with  a  border  of  cells,  co— '- 
tuting  what  is  leimed  a  concentric  square. 


y4n  , 
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this  way  from  the  nugic  sqnare  of  the  third 
order  can  be  built  ap  squares  of  any  odd  order; 
suid  similarly  even  magic  squares  of  any  order 
may  be  built  up  from  the  magic  sqnare  of  the 


jrder.     Diagram  L  is  constructed  this 


diagram  M  wUdi  he  called  The  MaoU  CircU 
of  Circlei.  (See  the  lllmtTBtioii  herewith). 
It  is  comiMScd  of  a  series  of  ttumbers  from 
12  to  75,  inclusive,  plaoed  in  eight  concentric 
circular  spaces  and  arranged  in  ei^t  radii,  with 
the  number  12  in  the  centre.  Like  the  centre 
this  mjmber  is  common  to>aU  the  circular  spaces 
and  to  all  the  radi.  LThe  numbers  are  so 
placed  that  the  sum  of  all  those  in  any  of  die 
circular  spaces,  together  with  the  central  nutn- 
berl2,  is  3tA'ihe  number  of  degrees  in  a  cir- 
cle. The  numbers  in  each  fx&us  together  with 
the  ceStral  number  ntake  360.  .  The  numbers  in 
half  of  ativ  of  the  circular  spaces  taken  above 
or  below  tne  horizontal  tCameler,  with  hal[  tfie 
centra)  mmbcr,  make  180,  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  s  semi-eirele.  If  any  four  adjoining 
numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a  square,  in  the  ra- 
dial division  of  the  circular  spaces,  the  sum 
of  these  with  half  the  central  number  is  180, 
There  are,  moreover,  included  five  sets  of  olbfr 
circular  spaces  bounded  by  circles  which  are 
eccentric  with  respect  to  the  common  centre. 
The  centres  of  the  circles  which  bound  them 
are  at  A,  B,  C  and  D,  The  numhers  in  these 
eccentric  circular  spaces  possess  the  same  magic 
properties  as  the  numbers  in  the  first -mentioned 
circular  spaces. 

Magic  squares  have  been  developed  into  fig- 
ures of  three  dimensions  termed  magic  cubes. 
Diagram  N  is  a  magic  cube  of  the  fourth  order. 


To  Dr.  Franklin  i«  due  the  conMructios  of  _  1,2^  3  and  4  are  horizontal  sections  of  N 
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181 


nunbered  from  the  top  down.  There  arc 
52  nnla  of  numbcrG  in  this  cube  which  lum  uy 
130,  namely,  16  vertical  coliunni,  16  barixontM 
lows  from  froat  to  bade,  16  borixontal  rowi 
from  left  to  right,  and  four  diagonal  lines  mnt' 
ing  four  patr»  of  opposite  corners.  The  ntm 
of  any  two  nun^rs  which  are  diametrically 
opposite  each  other  and  eqnidislant  from  the 
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centre  of  the  cube  equals  6S;  and  die  sum  of 
the  numbers  in  the  48  sub-squares  of  four  cells 
each  is  130. 

Among  curiosities  in  magic  construction 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  square  in 
diagram  O  is  filled  with  the  natuial  numbers  in 
the  path  of  a  knight  returning  to  its  starting 
cell,  and  possesses  the  property  that  the  differ- 
ence of  any  two  numbers  equidistant  from  and 
□u  opposite  sides  oT  the  centre  is  18.  It  is  due 
to  Euter,  the  famous  mathematiciaa 

W.  S.  Andrews  in  his  Magic  Squares  and 
Cubes  gives  a  magic  cross  filled  with  145 
numbers,  with  the  statement  that  it  contains  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  160,144  different 
columns  of  21  ntunbers  whose  sum  is  1,471. 

A  certain  class  of  magic  squares  has  re- 
reived  much  attention  in  recent  years.  They 
are  called  ffasik  squares  in  England,  and  in 
France  diabolir  squares.  They  are  formed  so 
that  the  sums  along  certain  lines,  such  as  all 
liie  rows,  columns,  diagonals  and  broken  di- 
agonals are  the  same.  Diagram  P  is  a  unique 
example,  as   it  is  composef  entirely  of  prime 
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numbers.  It  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  C.  D. 
Schuldham  and  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  New  York  Sun. 

This  square  possesses  the  Nasik  properties 
above  mentioned,  and  in  addition  the  sum  of 
any  two  numbers  equidistant  from  the  centre 
and  oDposite  each  other  is  1,402,  or  twice  the 
ceniral  number. 


Magic  reotanf^os,  crosses,  stars,  cylinders, 
cm.,  have  been  constmcted,  but  want  of  space 
forbids  any  further  notice  of  them. 

Varying  estimates  as  to  the  possible  niunbcr 
of  magic  squares  of  a  ^ven  order  have  been 
made  Of  dinerent  investigators.  W.  W.  Route 
Ball  in  his  Mathematical  RtertaHims  thinks 
that  those  of  the  tifth  order  probably  exceed 
half  a  million,  Theodor  Hugel  in  his  Di* 
Magiicken  Quadrate  has  calculated  that  the 
paper  required  to  contain  all  the  magic  squares 
of  the  13th  order  would  cover  the  whole  sur> 
face  of  the  earth  about  34S  times. 

As  to  the  scientific  value  of  ma^c  squares 
the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  paper 
by  Maj.  P.  A.  McMahon,  RRS.,  published 
in  Proreedings  of  tkt  Royal  InslitvHon  of 
Great  Britain.  1892.  "What  was  at  first  merely 
a  practice  of  magicians  and  talisman  makers 
has-  now  for  a  Inif;  time  beooflse'the  serious 
study  of  mathematidans.  ...  It  was  con- 
sidered possible  that  some  new  properties  of 
mimbers  might  be  disoorercd.  .  .  .  This  has 
in  fact  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  the  subject  has  been  fmind 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  ^eat  depart* 
ments  of  science  such  as  the  Intinitesimal  Cal- 
culus, the  Calcuhis  of  Operations,  and  the  The- 
ory of  IjTDUpS.* 

A.  B.  Nelsok. 
MAGIC  WOOD,  a  wood  nsed  in  cups 
which  were  sent  to  Spain  in  the  16th  cenluiy 
as  presents  to  princes,  and  were  highly  valued 
first  as  curiosities  and  later  as  a  means  of 
health.  The  'ma^c*  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
water  put  into  the  cup  speedily  turned  a  rich 
blue.  Although  it  has  been  a  sutject  of  in- 
quiry ever  since  il  is  not  until  lately  that  the 
wood  has  been  identified  bofanically,  and  the 
cause  of  its  effect  on  water  is  still  unknown. 
The  identification  was  made  by  William  E.  Saf- 
ford,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  described  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation in  The  American  Museum  Journal  (New 
York,  Vol.  XVIIl,  p.  48,  1918)  wil>i  a  colored 
illustration.  He  has  discovered  that  two  sepa- 
rate kinds  of  wood  are  involved  in  the  history 
of  this  matter.  The  description  of  the  early 
writers  mostly  refer  to  a  shrub  of  Mexico 
called  sweet-wood  {Eysenhardtia  polyslacha)  ; 
but  the  cups  were  made  of  wood  of  the  gigan- 
tic narra  tree  (Flerocarpus  indicus)  of  the 
Philippines.  Although  very  different  botani- 
cally,  both  produce  effects  on  water  virtually 
indistrnguishahle ;  and  as  in  earhr  times  most 
of  the  communication  between  Spain  and  the 
Philippines  was  by  way  of  Mexico,  the  double 
confusion  as  to  origin  easily  arose.  When  water 
was  ponred  into  the  narra  cups,  or  chips  of  the 
Mexican  sweet-wood  were  infused  in  a  glass, 
the  water  became  fluorescent  in  beautiful  colors. 
In  the  early  accoimts  of  the  cups    (Pterocar- 

fus)  it  was  said  that  the  water  at  once  turned 
lue,  which  deepened  if  left  to  stand  for  some 
time.  When  this  water  was  poured  into  a 
fJask  and  held  to  the  light  tt  appeared  perfectly 
clear,  'but  if  you  move  this  glass  phial  toward 
3  more  shady  place  the  liquid  will  assume  a 
most  delightful  greenness,  and  if  to  a  still  more 
shady  place,  a  reddish  color.  ...  In  the 
dark,  however,  or  in  an  opaque  vase,  it  will 
cnce  more  assume  its  blue  color.'  As  was  cus- 
tomary in  those  d^s   this   changeabiy  tinted 
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water  was  resarded  as  havins  laedkiaal  value, 
e^eciali);  in  any  disorder  of  Ihe  kidney,  and 
was  carried  to  Earope  in  grtsx  quantities  and 
thus  used  under  the  name  lignum  nepkritieum, 
Mr.  Safford  got  aimilar  colors  from  the  Uext- 
can  shrub.  A  few  small  chips  in  ordinary  tap> 
waicz  tinged  it  a  golden  yellow,  which  sooh 
deepened  to  onrnge.  When  the  glass  was  held 
against  a  dark  background  ihe  lit)uid  glowed 
with  a  beautiful  peacock  fluoresceoce  very  much 
like  that  seen  in  quinine.  Placed  partly  in  x 
sunbeam,  half  of  the  liqtud  appeared  yellow 
and  the  other  half  blue;  'and  when  the  suii'- 
iight  was  focussed  upon  it  by  the  lens  of  a  com- 
mon reading-glass  the  vial  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  radiant  gold  penetrated  by  a  shaft  of  pure 
cobalt.^  The  most  ingenious  investigation  hat 
failed  thus  far  to  reveal  the  cause  of  this  flu* 
orescence. 

HAQIB,  m^'gi'  William  Francis,  Amer- 
ican physicist :  b.  Eiiiabeth,  N.  J.,  14  Dec.  ISSR 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1879  and 
afterward  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  was  instructor  in  physics  at  Princeton  in 
1679-84,  became  professor  in  that  branch  upon 
hia  return  from  Berlin,  in  1885,  and  has  l:«en 
dean  of  the  faculty  since  1912.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in 
1910  served  as  president  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Society.    Author  of  'The  Second  Law  of 


___ '  (1911).  He  also  translated  Christiansen's 
'Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics'  (1896)  ;  and 
revised  Anthony  and  Brackett's  'Physics' 
(1896). 

MAGINN,  ma-gfn',  William,  Iridi  author: 
b.  Cork.  Ireland,  11  Nov.  1793;  d.  Walton-on- 
Tbames,  20  Aug.  1S42.  He  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1811,  and  was  for 
some  years  a  schoolmaster.  In  1819  he  be- 
came a  contributor  to  Bhckviood'i  Magazine 
and  was  in  lum  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Represenlaiive,  junior  editor  of  the  Standard 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Fraier's  Magasine, 
his  contributions  to  which  made  it  famous.  He 
was  a  man  of  superb  classical  education,  ex- 
celled as  a  critic  and  his  literary  work  abounded 
in  rich  fancy  and  the  genuine  Irish  wit.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  no  financial  ability  and  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty  not withs landing  the 
large  sums  his  pen  had  earned.  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  five  volumes  in  1855-57. 
Consult  Krans,  'Irish  Life  in  Irish  Fiction> 
(New  York  1903). 

MAGINHIS,  Charies  Donagh,  American 
arrhitect;  b.  Londonderry,  Ireland,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Cusack's  Academy,  Dublin, 
and  won  Queen's  prize  in  mathematics  at  South 
Kensington,  London,  in  1883.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1885,  engaged  in  practice  as 
an  architect  at  Boston  in  1886  and  becatne  a 
member  of  the  firm  Ma^nnis  and  Walsh.  He 
is  e.<!pecially  interested  iit  ecclesiastical  archt' 
teclure.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission,  Boston,  and  of  the  Maesachusetts 
State  Art  Commission.  He  has  written  and  il- 
lustrated articles  on  architecture  for  profes- 
sional magazines  and  is  author  of  'Pen  Draw- 
ing' (1898). 

MAGISTRATE.    See  Court. 

MAGLIABECCHI,  Antonio,  an-to'n»-d 
mil-ya-b6k'e,    Italian    bibliographer;    b.    Flot^ 


ence,  28  Oct.  16i3;  d.  there.  4  July  1714.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  m  the 
employment  of  a  goldsmith,  which  he  relin- 
quished to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Through  unremitting  application  he  acquired  a 
multifarious  stock  of  erudition,  which  made  him 
the  wonder  of  his  age.  Duke  Cosimo  III  made 
Magliabecchi  keeper  of  the  library  which  he 
had  collected  and  gave  him  free  access  to  the 
Laurentian  Library  and  the  Oriental  MSS..  and 
of  the  latter  collection  he  published  a  catalogue 
He  left  no  literary  work,  but  freely  afforded  in- 
formation to  authors  who  sought  his  assistance 
in  their  own  undertakings,  his  prodigious  mem- 
ory enablintc  him  to  furnish  the  exact  reference 
to  any  page  or  paragraph  of  the  nitmberiess 
volumes  he  had  read.  He  left  his  valuable  pri- 
vate library  of  30,000  volumes  to  his  native 
city  where  it  now  forms  part  of  the  National 
Library. 

MAGMA,  rock  which  is  in  a  fluid  condi- 
tion due  to  heat,  and  common^  said  to  be  mol- 
ten. For  a  discitssion  of  the  modem  conception 
of  a  magma  see  the  article  on  Bocks.  See  also 
Volcanoes  and  the  section  on  Voleantsm  in  the 
article  on  Gfauxrt. 

MAGMATIC  SBGRBGATION,  or 
MAOMATIC  DIPFBKBNTIATION.  Due  to 
processes  but  httle  understood,  when  an  igneous 
rock  passes  from  the  molten  to  the  solid  state, 
there  is   frequently  shown  a  tendency   for  like 

S articles  to  segregate  in  masses.  These  may 
orm  at  the  margin  of  the  ipneous  mass,  or 
constitute  irregular  bodies  within  the  parent 
rock  itself,  or  may  even  force  themselves  as 
veins  into  fractures  in  thi;  already  cooled  por- 
tions of  the  outer  part  of  the  magma.  The 
process  is  known  as  magmatic  segregation,  or 
magmatic  dilTerentiation.  Large  bodes  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  Swe- 
den, and  of  nickel -bearing  pyrrhotite  at  Sud- 
bury, Ontario,  are  believed  to  be  of  this  origin. 
See  Vein,  Mining. 

MAGMATIC  STOPING,  the  process  hj 
which  a  fluid  rock  mass  (magma)  heats  the 
overlying  rock  till  it  fractures  and  portions 
break  on  and  settle  into  the  magma,  there  to 
be  assimilated  or  to  remain  as  solid  blocks  or 
Xenohths.  The  process  is  believed  to  be  im- 
portant in  the  mechanics  of  Igneous  i 
See  Assimilation  and  Xenolfths. 


MAGNA    CHARTA,    mlg'na    kar-t*.    or 
GREAT    CHASTBR    OF    LIBBRTIES,   a 

famous  document  extorted  from  King  John  of 
England  by  the  confederated  barons  in  1215. 
The  ba»ons  who  with  their  followers  com- 
posed "the  Army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church' 
were  the  whole  nobility  of  Enf^and;  their  fol- 
lowers comprehended  all  Ihe  yeomanry  and 
free  peasantry,  and  the  accession,  of  the  capi- 
tal was  a  pledge  of  the  adherence  of  the  citiiens 
and  burgesses.  John  had  been  obhged  to  yiela 
to  this  general  union,  and  in  June  both  parties 
encamped  on  the  plain  called  Ronnymede,  be- 
tween Windsor  and  Staines,  on  the  banks  of 
the  "liiamea,  and  conferences  were  opened  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  barons.  The  preHini- 
naries  being  agreed  upon,  the  barona  presented 
heads  of  their  grievances  and  means  of  redress, 
in  the  nature  of  the  bills  now  offcaed  by  both 
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tng  to  the  custon  which  then  and  long  after 
prevailed,  directed  tint  the  articles  Etaould  be 
reduced  to  the  fofin  of  a  cbarter,  in  which 
State  it  isaocd  as  a  royal  grant  The  charter 
was  signed  on  IS  June,  Copies  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  erery  county  or  dioceee  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  publicly  twice  a  year.  To  se- 
cure the  execution  of  the  chartor  Jokn  was 
compelled  to  sitrrcnder  the  city  and  Tower  of 
Londwi,  to  be  held  by  the  barons  till  15  AugoM, 
or  nntil  he  had  completely  executed  the  chatter. 
King  John,  though  he  signed  the  chatter,  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  it;  he  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  who  in  a  boll  declared  Magna  Charia 
*null  and  void*  and  excommunicaied  the  bar- 
ons who  had  obtained  it ;  and  he  was  conducl- 
ing  a  war  against  his  barons  when  death  ove^■ 
took  him  in  May  1216.  Many  paHs  of  the 
charter  were  painted  against  tfee  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  king  as  lord  panrmouni ;  the  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  the  provisions  of  the  for- 
est laws  was  checked,  and  many  grievances  in- 
cident to  feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abol- 
ished. But  besides  these  provisions  it  coniabs 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
a  few  maxims  of  just  government,  ap^icabte 
to  all  places  and  times,  of  which  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  orrerratc  the  importance  of  the  first 
promnlKBtion  by  the  supreme  authority.  One 
of  these  provided  that  taxes  should  not  be  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  realm.  The  39th  article  con- 
tains the-  celebrated  clause  which  forbids  arbi- 
trary imprisonment  and  punishment  without 
lawful  trial.  This  article  contains  the  writ  of 
halieas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  Jury,  the  most 
effectual  securities  against  oppression  which 
ihe  wisdom  of  man  has  devised,  and  the  prin- 
ciple tfiat  justice  is  the  debt  of  every  sovem- 
ment,  whidi  cannot  be  paid  without  rendering 
taw  cheap,  prompt  and  equal.  The  provision 
which  directs  that  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  shall 
be  stationary,  instead  of  following  the  king's 
person,  was  an  impoilatti  safeguard  of  the 
regularity,  accessibihty,  independence  and  dig- 
nity of  ptiblie  justice  tti  Great  Britain.  Con- 
finnation  of  the  Great  Charter  was  frennently 
made  by  English  monarchs.  Consult  Stubbs, 
'Constitutional  History  of  England'   (1897). 

UAQNA  GR^CIA,  gre'sM-q.^  "Greal 
Greece,*  the  name  commonly  given  in  ancient 
times  to  that  part  of  southern  Italy  which  was 
inhabited  by  Greek  colonists.  Apparently  ihe 
name  was  in  use  as  cady  a^  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras {586-506  ac).  Strabo  includes  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  under  the  j^pellation.  but 
the  name  refers  generally  only  to  the  Greek 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  including  those  on 
the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the 
Bnittian  Peninsula,  with  Velia,.  Posidonia  and 
Laiis,  on  the  west  coast  of  Lucania.  The  name 
was  not  at  first  territorial  or  coextensive  with 
any  region,  but  applied  merely  1o  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coasts,  Cunwc  was  the  moat  an- 
aent  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy,  but 
from  its  remote  position  it  was  in  a  gnat  meas- 
uic  isolated  from  the  later  Greek  settlements. 
The  Achatans  were  the  real  colonirers  of  south- 
em  Italy,  their  first  settlement  being  Sybaris 
(720  s.c),  A  few  years  later  (706  b.c)  Spar- 
tan colonists  founded  Tal-entum,  and  to  counter- 
act their  encroachment^  the  Aclueans  founded 
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lHOcriatt»  fovniKd  fnrtlME  toinh  the  d^  known 
BS.X,ocri  Epizephyrii,  nearly  contemporary  with 
Crotona  (710  B.C.).  The  Chaicidic  colonvof 
Rhegium,  on  the  Sicilian  ScraitS,  claims  to  Have 
beei)  more  ancient  even  than  Sybaris.  The 
Greek  cities  on  the  shores  of  Bruttium  and 
Lucania  were,  Velia  excepted  (540  B.C.).  off- 
shoots from  the  earlier  settlements,  ana  not 
lounded  by  colonists  direct  from  Greece.  The 
arrival  of^  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  (530  b.c.) 
Droduccd  a  marked  change  in  the  cities  of 
Magna  Grxcia,  and  led  lo  the  introduction  of 
great  political  changes.  He  and  his  followers 
were  ultimately  expelled  from  Crotona.  Very 
little  of  the  early  history  is  known.  The  coast 
cilies  were  essentially^  mercantile.  Trade  was 
well  developed,  and  in  the  tith  century  there 
was  an  extensive  commerce,  cspcciaify  with 
Greece.  The  colonists  who  pushed  to  the  in- 
terior subdued  the  opposing  natives  and  devel- 
oped the  fertile  plains  into  agricultural  settle- 
ments. There  was  a  high  development  of  in- 
tellectual life.  At  various  times  there  were. 
temporary  alliances  among  the  cities,  but  never 
a  permanent  federation.  Warfare  was  common 
and  bitter  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the 
decline  of   the  territory.     Magna  Gr^ecia  com- 

{rised  the  provinces  of  Campania,  Apulia, 
apygia,  Lucania  and  Bruttium. 
JAAGNALIA  CHKISTI  AMERICANA, 
in3g-na'li-4  kris'tt  a-mer-i-ka'a?,  an  'Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  New  England,  fron  1620  to 
16S8L'  [wbUsbed  by  Cotton  Mather  in  1702.  It 
treats  more  extensively  of  the  early  history  of 
the  couatry  than  its  title  seems  to  indicate,  aod 
is  divided  into  seven  books :  the  first  treatii:^ 
of  [he  early  ^scoveries  of  America  and  the 
voyage  to  New  England;  the  second  is  'Lives 
of  the  Governors' :  the  thi^d,  'Lives  of  many 
Reverend,  Learned  and  Holy  Divines' ;  the 
fourth,  'Of  Harvard  University';  the  fitth, 
'The  Faith  and  the  Order  in  the  Church  of 
New  England' ;  the  sixth,  'Discoveries  and 
Demonstrations  of  the  Divine  Providence  in 
Remarkable  Mercies  and  Judgments  on  Many 
Particular  Persons';  the  seventh,  'Disturbances 
Given  to  the  Churches  of  New  England.'  In 
the  sixth  book  the  author  gives  accounts  of  the 
wonders  of  the  invisible  world,  of  worthy  peo- 
ple succored  when  in  dire  distress,  of  the  sad 
ending  of  many  wicked  ones  and  of  the  cases 
of  witchcraft  at  Salem  and  other  places. 

MAGNBNTIUS,  m3g-nin'sh]-us,  FfamlH 
PopUinB,  Roman  imperial  usurper  of  the  West: 
d.  11  Aug.  353.  Having  been  entrusted  by  Con- 
itans  wiA  a  hi^  military  command  he  availed 
himself  of  his  otliee  to  plot  the  emperor's  over- 
throw. On  18  Jan.  350,  presenting  himself  in 
imperial  purple  it  a  great  banquet  given  by  <»ie 
ai  the  conspirators  at  Autun,  he  was  suuled 
with  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  assassins  seitt 
for  the  purpose  having  dispatdied  Constans, 
Hagnentius  was  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
all  the  western  provinces  except  Illyria.  Con- 
stantins,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  murder, 
hastened  from  the  confines  of  Persia  and  de- 
feated Magnentius  (351).  These  disasters  led 
to  the  defection  of  all  the  countries  that  had 
recognized  the  usurper,  who  thereupon  cmu- 
tnitted  suicide.  Consitaiititis  then  became  mas- 
ter of  the  entire  empire. 
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MAGNESIA,  the  oxide  of  maKnestuin, 
iigO-    See  Machesium. 

HAGNB5IAN  LIHBSTONB,  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  ihe  mixed  Carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  Mineralogically  it  is  knomi  as 
Dolomite  (q.v,)'. 

MAGNESITE,  a  white,  porcelain-like  min- 
eral (magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOi;  carboo 
dioxide  52.4  per  cent,  magnesium  oxide  47.6 
per  cent),  wim  a  hardness  of  3.5  to  4.5,  and  a. 
specific  gravity  of  3.0-3.1.  It  is  usually  found 
associated  with  serpentine,  talcose  slates  and 
dolomite.  The  magnesite  of  commerce  comes 
from  several  localities,  notably,  Veitsch  in 
Styria,  Austria,  where  it  occurs  in  conformable 
beds  in  a  Silurian  formation;  at  Frankenstein 


which  is  tinged  with  green  by  chromium.  The 
quality,  however,  is  not  good.  In  the  Red 
Mountain  mining  district^  Santa  Qara  and 
Stanislaus  counties,  Cal.,  is  found  the  largest 
known  deposit  in  the  world.  Here  there  are 
several  veins  from  20  to  60  feet  wide  and  of 
very  pure  quahly.  It  is  also  found  in  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Fresno,  Placer,  Mariposa,  Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  coimties,  Cal.  Magnesite 
is  nsed  as  a  bleaching  agent  in  paper-making 
and  for  making  an  excellent  artificial  stone  for 
interior  decoration.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  firebrick.  In  brick- 
making  it  is  calcined,  the  gas  CC^  hdng  col- 
lected and  sold  for  charging  mineral  water  and 
for  use  in  cold'Storage  plants,  instead  of  am- 
monia, and  the  resulting  magncMum  oxide 
mixed  with  a  binding  materia!  and  pressed  into 
brick.  From  the  pure  mineral  metallic  mag- 
nesium and  salts,  as  Epsom  salts  and  mag- 
nesium chloride,  are  manufactured.  See  MiM- 
EBAL  Production  of  the  United  States. 

MAGNESIUM,  a  metallic  eltsnent  whose 
compounds  are  abundant  and  widely  distributed, 
but  which  does  not  occur,  in  nature,  in  the 
metallic  form.  Magnesium  resembles  calcium 
in  its  chemical  deportment,  and  the  oxides  of 
the  two  metals  were  long  confused  with  each 
other.  Metallic  magnesium  was  first  prepared 
by  Davy,  in  1808,  both  by  electrolysis  and  by 
the  reduction  of  white-hot  magnesia  in  an 
atmosphere  of  potassium  vapor.  In  1830  Bussv 
obtained  a  larger  and  purer  yield  of  the  metal, 
by  healing  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  anhy- 
drous magnesium  chloride  to  redness.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused 
anhydrous  chloride  or  of  a  mixture  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium  and  ammonium.  Pure  magnesium  is 
silvery-white  in  color,  lustrous  and  moderately 
hard.  It  may  be  hammered,  rolled,  filed  and 
polished.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.75  and 
■Is  specific  heal  about  0.245.  Its  melting  point 
is  variously  given,  the  estimates  ranging  from 
850°  F,  to  nearly  1,500°  F.  When  raised  to  > 
bright-red  heat  (out  of  contact  with  the  air) 
it  volatilizes,  depositing  upon  cool  surfaces  again 
in  the  form  of  lustrous  silvery  crystals  which 
belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  are  isomor- 
phous  with  those  of  zinc.  It  expands  by  0,000015 
of  its  own  length,  per  Fahrenheit  degree  of 
rise  of  temperature;  and  at  32°  F.  its  electrical 
resistance  is  0.0438  of  that  of  mercury. 

Giemically,  magnesium  is  a  dyad.  It  has  the 
symbol  Mg,  and  an  atomic  weight  of  24.36  if 


O  ^16,  or  24.18  if  H  =  I.  Its  iDoet  inponant 
compounds  arc  the  oxide,  MgO,  the  chloride. 
MgClh  the  su^ute,  MgSu>,  and  the  cartMnate, 
MgCOb  Metallic  mugnesium  is  not  jtltered 
upon  e:^ioSure  to  dry  air,  but  ordinary  air 
oxidizes  it  superficially.  It  dissolves  teadily  in 
dilute  acids,  with  the  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding salts.  Oilorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fiuorijie,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  com- 
bine with  it  directly.  Red-hot  metallic  mag- 
nesium also  slowly  combines  with  free  oitrogen 
to  form  a  solid  nitride.  In  the  isolation  of 
argon,  helium  and  the  other  rare  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  for 
separating  these  gases  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  (Sec  Argon).  When  strongly  heated  in 
the  air,  metallic  magnesium  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  an  exceeditkgly  brilliant  white  light  that  is 
rich  in  chemical  r^s;  the  product  of  the  com- 
bustion being  magnesia,  MgO.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  property  in  photography,  most  of 
the  "flash-light*  powders  that  are  used  consist- 
ing essentially  of  pulverized  magnesium,  dther 
alone  or  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  some 
explosive  or  oxidirir^  agent  Magnesium  will 
also  burn  when  sufficiently  heated  in  Steam, 
carbon  dioxide  or  sulphur  dioxide. 

Magnesium  oxide,  or  'magnesia,'  MgO,  is 
usually  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  car- 
bonate of  the  metal;  and  on  account  of  this 
method  of  preparation  it  is  c(»mnoiily  known  as 
"calcined  magnesia,*  Magnesia  is  a  white  sub- 
stance, without  taste  or  odor.  It  docs  not  have 
a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  but  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  base,  reacting  with  acids  to  form  the 
magnesium  salts.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  but  it  slowly  absorbs  mobture  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air,  becoming  converted  into 
a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  and  carbonate.  When 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  magnesia  sets 
to  a  hard,  white  mass,  consisting  partly  or 
wholly  of  the  hydrate,  Mg(OH).;  but  this 
action  does  not  occur  if  the  magnesia  has  been 
previously  heated  to  whiteness.  One  of  the 
most  distinctive  characteristics  of  magnesia  is 
its  infusibility.  Even  when  heated  in  the  flame 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  it  does  not  melt, 
but  gives  out  a  bright  white  light,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  emitted  by  lime.  (See  Calciuu 
Light).  In  the  fiercer  heat  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace, magnesia  has  been  melted.  On  account 
of  its  infusibility  magnesia  is  nsed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crucibles  and  of  firebrick.  It  occnrs 
native  as  the  mineral  periclase,  whidi  crystal- 
lizes  in  the  isometric  system, 

Ma^esium  chloride,  MgGi.  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrocnlonc  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  after  the  addition  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac.  Upon  sub- 
sequent fusion  the  sal  ammoniac  volatiliies  and 
the  magnesium  chloride  is  left  behind.  This 
substance  is  largely  used  as  a  preventive  of 
mildew,  in  the  sizing  of  cotton  cloth.  The  min- 
eral carnal  lite  contains  magnesium  chloride, 
having  the  composition  MgCli+  KCI  +  6H/). 
Magnesium  sulphate  occurs  native  (in  combina- 
tion with  one  molecule  of  water)  as  kieserite, 
and  it  may  also  be  prepared  artificially  by  dis- 
solving magnesium  oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  When  combined  with  seven 
molecules  of  water,  magnesium  sulphate  consti- 
tutes the  familiar  substance  known  as  Epsom 
salts  (q.v,),  which  is  largely  used  in  medicine. 
Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOi,  is  a  white  sub- 
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stance,  insoluble  .  in  water,  tmt  sohible  in  a 
.  solution  of  ammoniiun  c^oride,  and  also  in 
water  that  contains  carbon  dioxide  in  Bolutjon. 
It  occurs  in  aature  as  the  mineral  magnesite, 
which  crystallizes  in  rbombohedral  fonns,  iso- 
morpbous  with  calcite.  DoloBiite,  which  occurs 
in  nature  in  eoormous  (quantities,  is  a  carbonate 
of  magnesium  and  calciun. 

Magnesium  salts  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  medicine.  The  name  'magnesium' 
is  derived  from  'magnesia,'  which  substance  is 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  province 
of  Magnesia  in  Tfaessaly. 

MAGNBSIUH,    Electric    ProdtKtioa  of. 

Sec  ELECTkOCHEMICAL  Inbostriis. 

MAGNETIC  DIP.     See  Dippiijc  Needle. 

MAGNETIC  FIELD.  See  Electwcal 
Tekus. 

MAGNETIC  FLUX.       See     Euctucal 

MAGNETIC   MOMENT.     See   Magnbt- 

ISH. 

MAGNETIC  POLE.    See  Magnetism. 

MAGNETIC  SEGREGATION,  a  process 
or  processes  in  the  preparation  of  ore  by  which 
the  more  valuable  minerals  are  separated  from 
the  waste  material  ajid  from  each  other  by  the 
use  of  magnets.  A  usual  Q^e  of  segregator 
consists  of  a  belt  conveyor  carrying  the  ores 
below  the  m^net  which  raises  the  mas 
ore  to  anodier  belt  traveling  at  right  angles 
the  first.  As  it  passes  out  of  the  magnetic  field 
the  segregated  ore  drops  into  a  receptacle.  By 
weakening  or  strengthening  the  magnetic  fidd 
it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  non- 
magnetic from  the  magnetic,  and  the  weakly 
magnetic  from  strongly  magnetic 

MAGNETISM,  the  name  applied  to  a  pe- 
culiar force  action  first  observed  in  connection 
with  certain  iron  ores.  This  ore,  often  called 
lodestone,  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Magnesia,  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  just  when  this  discovery  was 
made,  but  certain  passages  in  Lucretius  show 
that  something  was  known  concerning  it  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  About  the 
year  1200  we  have  the  statement  by  Neckham 
that  a  lodestone  free  to  turn  takes  up  a  definite 
position  in  space.  Some  further  details  were 
noted  by  Peregrinus  (12W)  and^errara  (1629), 
l)Ut  the  greatest  of  the  early  works  is  that  of 
Dr.  Gilbert,  a  physician,  who  published  his  'De 
Magnete'  in  1600.  Those  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  may  consult  the  'Intellectual 
Rise  of  Electricity'  by  Park  Benjamin,  in 
which  an  excellent  historical  sketch  may  be 
fotmd. 

The  only  direct  evidence  that  a  body  is  mag- 
netic is  its  abihty  to  exert  a  force  aa  certain 
substances,  which,  by  reason  of  their  suscepti- 
bility to  ^is  action,  are  called  magnetic  sub- 
stances. A  lodestone  brought  in  contact  with 
several  small  bodies  will  select  those  of  iron  or 
steel,  if  such  be  present,  but  show  no  apprecia- 
ble force  on  copper,  lead,  wood  or  in  faot  on 
any  except  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  certain  rare 
metals  and  certain  alloys,  discovered  by  Hensler, 
of  relatively  n  on -magnetic  metals,  and  a  few 
others  to  a  lesser  degree.  Of  even  greater  In- 
terest and  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  lode- 
stone i>  able  to  endow  steel  or  iron  with  the 
ability  to  exert  this  force.    Soft  iron  loses  its 


external  magnetic  ((uatities  when  removed  from 
the  immediate  ndi^borhood  of  llie  exciting 
source,  but  hard  steel  or  iron  will  retain  this 
property  for  a  long  time.  If  a  bar  or  rod  of 
hanl  steel  is  drawn  across  a  piece  of  lodestone 
or  other  permanent  magnet  and  is  then  sus- 
pended so  as  to  be  free  to  turn  about  a  vertical 
axis  it  will  take  up  a  definite  position,  usually 
it<  line  of  greatest  length  will  bie  a^roximately 
nordi  and  south.  If  it  be  plunged  into  a  box  of 
iron  filings,  little  magnetic  action  will  be  mani- 
fest near  the  middle  of  the  bar,  but  near  the 
ctkds  considerable  quantities  of  tilings  will  be 
attracted  and  may  be  lifted  against  the  action 
of  gravity.  These  facts  led  to  the  naming  of 
the  regions  of  greatest  external  action  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  and  since  the  lines  joining  these 
regions  would,  in  the  case  of  a  freely  suspended 
magnet,  lie  in  many  places  nearly  north  and 
south,  the  pole  which  sedts  the  north  is  often 
called  the  north-seeldng  or  positive  pole,  the 
other  whidi  turns  toward  the  south  is  corre- 
spondingly named  the  soudi-seeking  or  negative 
pole.  The  entire  subject  was  formerly  studied 
with  reference  to  the  behavior  of  like  and  un- 
like poles,  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  these 
poles  consisted  of  oi^site  sorts  of  magnetic 
matter.  Later  investigations  have  developed 
methods  less  directly  dependent  upon  the  idea  of 
poles,  which  are  preferable  for  many  purposes, 
magnetic  ^  "  ^f*  roppose  two  long  magnet*  placed  as 
anries  to      *'">^"  '"  *^'B'  1  »  stndy  of  their  mutual  force 
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action  would  indicate  that  eadi  is  exerting  a 
push  tending  to  increase  the  distance  between 
them,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  repulsion 
will  vary  with  the  distance  between  the  magnets. 
If  one  of  the  bars  be  replaced  by  another  whose 
magnetic  qualitv  is  different  die  force  action 
will  be  modifiea.  If  one  of  the  magnets  be  re- 
versed in  position  a  corresponding  force  tendlnc 
to  reduce  the  distance  between  the  bars  would 
be  observed.  It  is  convenient  to  use  as  a  pre- 
liminary definition  the  statement  that  a  unit 
pole  is  one  which  would  exert  unit  force  upon  a 
precisely  equal  pole  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
meter. The  law  of  pole  action  can  then  be 
stated  by  saying  that  the  force  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  two  poles  strengths  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  poles. 
If  a  freely  suspended  magnet  is  brought  into 
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e  force  is  noticeable  is  called  the  fittd  of 
the  magnet.  (Gilbert's  "orb  of  virtue").  If 
continuous  lines  are  drawn,  which  at  each  point 
have  the  direction  taken  by  the  free  magnet, 
these  lines  are  called  lines  al  magnetic  force, 
and  they  offer  a  very  convenient  method  for  a 
general  study  of  magnetic  action.  While  these 
lines  have  no  objective  existence,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, desirable  to  imagine  that  they  are  real  and 
that  they  possess  certain  definite  qualities.  They 
should  always  be  considered  as  bein^  directed 
away  from  the  north-seeking  or  positive  pole. 
In  the  early  conception  of  magnetic  action  these 
lines  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  lines  of 
flow  of  the  magnetic  material,  and  the  word 
flux,  still  in  use,  bears  evidence  of  this  concep- 
fion.  It  is  convenient  also  to  regard  the  lines 
of  force  as  being  under  tension  and  capable  of 
repelling  each  other.  The  number  of  actual 
lines  of  force  which  could  be  drawn  about  a 
magnet  is  infinite.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son, however,  it  is  customary  to  represent  the 
force  action  at  a  point  upon  the  unit  pole 
placed  at  that  point  by  the  number  of  lines 
drawn  per  square  centimeter  on  a  surface  perr 
pendicular  to  the  field.  A  unit  field  is  one  in 
which  a  force  action  upon  a  unit  pole  is  one 
dyne,  about  the  weight  of  1-1000  of  a  gramme. 
In  order  to  compare  magnets  and  to  facili- 
tate magnetic  computations,  certain  methods  of 
measurement  have  been  devised.  Only  a  brief 
sketch  can  be  given  here,  as  full  deiails  of 
these  operations  may  be  found  in  books  devoted 
to  this  subject,  some  of  which  will  be  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  this  article.  When  a  bar 
magnet  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  Unes  of 
a  uniform  magnetic  iield  it  will  experience  a 
twist  lending  to  place  ii  alone  these  lines.  The 
amount  of  this  twist  will  depend  upon  three 
things.  First:  The  pole  strength  of  the  magnet 
in  question.  Second:  The  distance  between  the 
poles.  Third:  The  strength  of  the  field  where 
It  is  placed.  The  product  of  the  pole  strength 
by  distance  between  poles  is  called  the  mag- 
netic moment  of  the  magiiel.  When  a  magnet 
is  suspended  freely  and  slightly  displaced  from 
a  position  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  it  will 
vi1>rate  about  this  position.  The  time  required 
for  a  complete  swing  is  found  to  depend  upon 
tiie  magnetic  moment,  the  moment  of  inertia 
and  the  strength  of  the  field  where  the  magnet 
is  placed.  The  vibration  period  may  be  directly 
observed  and  the  moment  of  inertia  computed 
from  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  magnet 
In  this  way  the  product  of  the  magnetic  mo- 
ment by  the  field  strength  may  be  found.  If  the 
same  magnet  is  held  with  the  line  joining  its 
poles  east  and  west  ll  will  cause  a  small  freely 
suspended  magnet  some  distance  to  the  east  or 
west  to  turn  sli^dy  from  its  eqtiilibrium  posi- 
tion. The  amount  of  this  deflection  depends 
on  the  distance  between  the  magnets  and  the 
ratio  of  magnelie  momcHt  to  field  tirength.  If 
we  denote  the  magnetic  moment  by  ml  and  (he 
field  strength  by  H,  (he  product  of  ml  times  H 
is  found  from  (he  (ime  of  vibration,  and  by 
means  of  the  deflection  of  the  small  auxiliary 

magnet  w  may  be  determined.  When  ml  times 
f/  or  ml  divided  hy  H  is  known  either  ml  or  H 
is  readily  computed.  When  the  field  at  any 
point  is  known,  a  comparison  of  the  time  of 


vibration  of  a  magnet  at  the  known  point  'with 
its  petiod  when  vibrating  at  any  other  point  . 
enables  us  to  cowpai'e  the  two  fields  without 
further  measureroent  The  law  of  change  being 
that  if  periodic  time  Is  doubled  the  field  strength 
would  be  four  tines  as  great ;  or  the  period 
varies  inversdy  as  the  square  foot  of  the  field 
in  which  the  magnet  vibrates. 

The  facts  mentioned  above  regaling  (he 
abihty  of  a  magnet  to  cause  pieces  of  neutral 
iron  or  steel  to  show  magnetic  properties  is 
frequently  spoken  bf  as  magnetic  utdnction. 
The  general  phenomena  can  be  readily  remem- 
berea  if  we  imagine  that  it  is  easier  for  lines 
of  magnetic  force  to  pass  through  iron  than 
through  air.  Small  pieces,  as  shown  at  P,  Fig. 
2,  would  have  hnes  entering  at  'S*  and  leaving 
at  "N"  and  would  brtiave  as  small  magnets 
Owing  to  the 

__  _       .    .se  wnall  pieces 

would  tend  to  set  themselves  nearly  parallel  to 
the  undisturbed  direction  of  the  hues.  If  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  other  non-ma^etic  material  is 
placed  over  a  magnet  and  iron  filings  are 
sprinkled  on  its  surface,  a  slight  tapping,  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  friction,  'will  enable  the  lines 
of  force  to  arrange  the  small  temporary  mag- 
nets parallel  to  the  field.  In  this  way  maps  of 
magnetic  fields  ma^  be  readily  fonnd,  and  their 
study  throws  considerable  light  upon  many  de- 
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tails  of  these  petniliar  phenomena.  Such  fields 
are  shown  in  Figs,  3  and  4.  If  a  sphere  of  iron 
or  cobalt  is  free  to  move  in  a  magnedc  field 
which  is  not  uniform,  a  tendency  is  always  ob- 
served for  the  iron  to  place  itself  in  the  strong- 
est part  of  (he  field,  or  so  thai  as  many  of  the 
magnetic  lines  pass  through  it  as  possible.  Such 
a  substance  is  called  paramagnetic.  Some  sub- 
stances, as  for  example  a  si^ere  of  bismulh, 
will  lend  to  move  to  the  weaker  portions  of 
the  field,  indicating  ihat  it  is  more  difficult  for 
magnetic  lines  to  pass  through  the  materia)  than 
through  air.  These  are  called  diamagnetic 
bodies. 

The  importance  of  magnetic  action  in  both 
theoretical  and  practical  affairs  ds  due  largely 
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to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  phenomena, 
of  the  electric  current  In  fact  it  is  abMlntelr 
impossible  under  any  conditions  to  have  an 
electric  current  flow  in  a  conductor  without  pro- 
ducing a  niag;netic  field.  In  the  case  of  a  lotig 
straight  wire  carrying  current  the  magnetic 
lines  are  circular  in  form,  concentric  with  the 
wire,  and  their  planes  are  ^rpendicular  to  itc 
axis.  If  a  wire  is  wound  in  a  long,  siraight. 
cylindrical  coil,  frequetitly  called  a  scJenoid,  and 
a  current  be  passed  through  it,  the  fldd  pro- 
duced will  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  a  bar 
magnet,  the  difference  being  diat  the  lines  of 
force  are  entirely  in  air  and  are  not  modified 
by  the  peculiar  properties  of  iron.  By  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  nimiber 
of  turns  of  wire,  a  comparatively  stroi^  mag- 
netic field  may  be  produced  at  the  centre.  A 
piece  of  soft  iron  or  steel  inserted  in  the  ocA 
becomes  a  powerful  temporary  magnet,  while 
strips  or  bars  of  hardened  iron  or  steel  would 
in  the  same  way  become  permanent  magnets. 
The  requirements  of  modem  electrical  processes 
have  led  to  very  careful  investigations  of  the 
magnetic  behavior  of  iron  in  coimeclion  with 
the  production  and  the  measuretnoit  of  electric 
energy.  Only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fundamental 
features  can  be  ^en  here.  If  we  suppose  an 
electric  current  flowing  in  a  kmg  soleDoi<l, 
which  does  not  con  tarn  an  iron  core,  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  through  the  in- 
side of  the  solenoid  may  be  readily  computed 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  turns  of 
wire  and  the  strength  of  the  currenL  The  aym- 
bol  H  is  generally  used  to  indicate  the  field 
strength  when  iron  is  absent.  If  now  a  bar  of 
iron  be  inserted  it  will  be  found  that  the  mag- 
netic field  is  greatly  increased.  The  new  field 
will  depend  parity  on  the  original  value  of  fl 
and  partly  on  the  quality  and  previons  magnetic 
history  of  the  iron  inserted.  The  ijrmbol  B 
h  generally  used  to  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
field  when  iron  is  .present.  It  may  -then  he 
stated  that  B  equals  p  H,  where  ft  is  a  variable 
factor  depending  on  the  nattire  of  the  iron  and 
ihe  field  strencth;  this  factor  is  called  the  fff- 
moAility.  The  original  field  H  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  magnetizing  field  astd  (he  new 
one  as  the  induction  Or  H  stands  for  the 
number  of  hnes  per  square  ecntiineter  whefe 
iron  is  absent  and  B  stands  for  the  nunrijci  of 
lines  per  sqttare  centimetec  in  lhe  uoa.  If  iron, 
in  a  neutral  magnetic  condition,  is  placed  in  a 
solenoid  and  the  electric  current  is  gradually 
increased  from  lero  the  iron  will  be  subjected 
lo  a  steadily  increasing  magnetizing  field.  A 
comparison  of  corresponding  values  of  B  and 
H  in  such  a  oaae  leads  to  very  important  re- 
sults. The  relation  between  these  values  is 
best  explained  by  reference  to  a  curve  drawn  Iw 
using  these  quantities  as  co-ordinates.  Sutm 
curves,  usually  called  the  curves  of  tnagneiixa- 
tion,  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  should  be  observed 
that  when  H  is  almost  zero,  the  induction  is- 
very  small,  then  B  increases  more  and  mote 
rapidly  with  a  rising  field  until  at  point  two 
'he  rale  of  increase  of  B  with  H  begins  to  fall 
off  rapidly,  and  shortly  a  value  of  B  is  reached 
"'hich  cannot  be  materially  increased  no  matter 
now  strong  a  magnetiBing  field  is  used.  For 
wample  in  the  specimens  shown  it  is  useless  to 
«tend  die  value  of  H  much  above  70,  and  in 
actual  practice  this  limit  would  be  taken  much 
lower.    When  as  many  lines  aa  poBsible  are  c»r- 


ried  through  ifae  iron  it  is  said  to  be  saturated 
The  exact  shape  of  the  magnetization  curve  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  previous  magnetic 
lastory  of  the  specimen,  but  the  ratio  B-H  at 
any  point  gives  the  ability  of  the  iron  to  mul- 
tiply magnetic  field  strength  for  that  particular 
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field.    It,  however",  any  definite  State  of  mag- 


t  agree 


H,  the  valtKS  of  the  induction,  B,  will  n  . 

with  those  found  for  the  same  value  of  H  when 
the  field  was  incrcastng.  In  fact  if  ^  be 
changed  ts  zero  and  then  to  negative  values 
and  bock  again  to  the  former  condition  the 
value  of  B  will  fonn  a  loop  aa  indicaied.  This 
itecohar  lag  of  the  induction  irtien  the  field.!* 


reduced  is  called  hysteresie,  and  the  hysteresis 
loop  as  shown  is  of  pracdcal  importance  be- 
cause its  area  enables  one  to  find  the  work  con- 
verted into  heat  when  the  magnetization  is  car- 
ried throu^  one  complete  cycle.    The  line  ON 


measured    the    residual    magnetism,    wUdi    is 
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process  of  magnetization  is  stopped ._ 

cyclic  changes  of  the  magnetic  £etd  always  gives 
corresponding  loops. 

A  theory  due  to  Weber  and  latter  in^roved 
by  Maxwell  ^hich  is  useful  in  the  correlation  of 
the  various  phenomena  observed  in  the  magnetic 
behavior  of  iron  is  at  once  suggested  by  a  sim- 
ple experiment.  Take  a  magnetic  steel  needle 
and  which  shows  distinct  polarity.  Upon  being 
broken  into  two  parts  it  will  be  found  that  in- 
stead of  securing  two  isolated  ^oles,  that  each 
piece  possesses  a  plus  and  a  mimis  pole  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  poles  of  the  original 
needle.  Carry  this  process  to  any  length  and 
each  little  piece,  however  small,  will  be  found 
to  possess  two  poles,  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  If  we  assume  that  this  process  could 
be  carried  on  to  the  smallest  conceivable  particle 
of  the  iron  we  should  say  that  each  molecule  of 
the  iron  is  by  itself  a  magnet.  We  may  further 
suppose  that  the  molecular  magnets  in  a  neutral 
piece  of  iron  ate  entirely^  devoid  of  regular  ar- 
rangement as  regards  position  of  the  poles;  such 
a  chaotic  condition  may  be  indicated  roughly  by 
Fig.  1.    It  maylie  supposed  that  these  molecular 
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magnets  are  partly  held  in.posiiion  by  the  action 
ai  forces  analogous  to  friction,  which  also  tend 
to  hold  them  in  any  new  position  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  case  the  original  arrangement 
is  disturbed.  Under  the  action  of  a  weak  mag- 
netic field  these  friction  forces  would  prevent 
the  tumiag  of  the  molecular  magnets  into  paral- 
lelism witn  the  field  lines.  As  soon  as  the  field 
is  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  sort  of  fric- 
tion we  might  expect  the  same  tendency  to  ar- 
rangemeni  of  these  minute  magnets  that  is  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  iron  filings  in  the  mapping 
of  magnetic  fields.  As  long  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  axes  of  these  molecular  magnets 
make  fairly  lar^e  angles  with  the  field  lines  the 
leverage  by  which  turning  is  produced  would  be 
considerable ;  if  however  they  approach  parallel- 
ism with  each  other  and  the  field  lines,  the  ef- 
fective twisting  would  be  very  materially  re- 
duced. Tliis  would  correspond  to  the  ^proxi- 
mate saturation  of  the  iron  and  no  considerable 
change  in  position  could  be  produced  by  increas- 
ing the  field  strength.  The  general  arrangement 
may  be  indicated  approximately  in  Fig.  8,  where 


compensated   negative  poles   to   appear   at   the 
other  end. 

The  facts  in  favor  of  this  sort  of  explana- 
tion may  periiaps  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows:   (1)  The  general  shape  of  the  mag- 


netic curve  is  exftlained,  <2)  As  friction  or 
other  molecular  forces  lend  to  prevent  a  return 
lo  the  original  chaotic  condition  after  magneti- 
zation this  arrangement  would  in  part  persist 
after  removal  from  the  field,  or  permaneni  mag- 
netism would  be  explained.  (3}  Soft  iron 
should  be  easier  to  magnetize  and  less  perma- 
nent than  hardened  iron  or  steeL  (4)  Jarring 
as  by  blows  lends  to  reduce  friction  and  lo  as- 
sist in  the  process  of  magnetization  and  also  to 
reduce  permanent  magoetisin.  (5)  High  molec- 
ular activity  consequent  on  rise  of  temperature 
decreases  magnetic  action,  in  fact,  at  a  dull  red 


forces  and  the  production  of  heat,  this  heat  i! 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  loop.  (7)  A 
tube  of  iron  filings  or  a  set  of  pivoted  magnets 
shows  the  same  behavior  in  a  rising  or  falling 
magnetic  field  as  a  solid  bar.  The  precise  E^et- 
ment  between  experimental  facts  and  the  indi- 
cations from  tbmry  shown  above  makes  thii 
conception  extr«nely  useful.  Just  why  mole- 
cules of  iron  ^KHild  be  permanently  endowed 
with  magnetic  properties  is  a  subject  for  specu- 
lation which  has  been  indulged  in  by  numerous 
prominent  scientists.  It  has  been  supposed  for 
example  that  electrical  currents  flow  around 
these  molecules,  that  they  consist  of  vortex 
rings  or  that  small  electrically  charged  parts 
are  in  vibration  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
^enomena  of  permanent  molecular  magnelism. 
The  general  usefulness  of  the  hypothesis  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  truth  or  falsity  ol 
such  speculations  any  more  than  the  facts  re- 
garding free  fall  are  dependent  on  our  view  of 
gravitation. 

The  general  statements  noted  above  regard- 
ing magnetism  of  iron  are  of  importance  in  the 
manufacture  and  utilization  of  magnets  for 
various  purposes.  Where  a  considerable  amount 
of  permanent  magnetism  is  undesirable,  soft 
iron  or  steel  is  always  used.  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  permanent  magnets  special  steel  is  yt- 
lected  and  hardened  and  is  then  magnetized  by 
its  insertion  into  a  solenoid  carrying  a  power- 
ful electric  current.  Severe  shocks  or  blows 
are  frequently  given  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
molecular  rearrangement.  The  interaction  of 
all  the  elementary  magnets  together  with  tem- 
perature changes  and  mechanical  shocks  will 
tend  to  weaken  a  magnet.  This  loss  is  very 
considerable  at  first  but  finally  an  almost 
permanent  state  is  reached.  When  used  in 
electrical  measuring  instruments  magnets  are 
artificially  aged  by  subjecbng  diem  to  con- 
siderable changes  of  temperature  and  a  series 
of  mechanical  shocks.  It  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  the  permanence  of  lie  mag- 
net will  be  somewhat  increased  by  joining  its 
poles,  when  not  in  use,  bv  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 
The  induced  magnetism  at  the  ends  of  the  iron 
helps  to  hold  the  poles  of  the  small  molecular 
magnets  in  position,  and  counteracts  the  tend- 
ency of  these  poles  to  demagnetize  the  bar. 

Aside  from  the  extended  use  of  permanent 
magnets  in  electrical  instruments  their  practi- 
cable application  is  comparatively  limited.  The 
electro-magnet  is  widely  used  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  cause  a  temporary  force  action  at  a 
distance  from  the  operator,  as  for  example  in 
the  telegraph,  etc.  Powerful  electro-magnets 
are  now  frequently  used  to  lift  large  masses  of 
iron  during  manufacturing*  processes.    It  may 
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be  noted  in  this  connection  thai  tbe  Ufting  force 
of  a  magnetic  piece  of  iron  depends  on  the 
square  of  the  number  of  lines  per  unit  area  at 
the  contact  face.  Only  so  large  an  area  should 
be  used  in  contact  as  can  be  very  highly  mag- 
netized by  ibe  current  available.  In  the  con- 
struction of  dynamos,  motors  and  transform- 
ers, the  magnetic  quality  of  the  iron  used  is  of 
great  importance.  The  total  number  of  tines 
set  up  (nux)  must  be  sufficient  for  the  opera- 
tions involved  and  saturation  tfaoiild  not  be 
approached  in  any  part  Where  the  cross  sec- 
tion may  be  made  large,  cast  iron  can  be  used, 
but  where  the  flux  must  be  concentrated,  special 
soft  iron  or  steel  i..  required.  All  air  gaps  are 
inade  as  small  as  mechanical  and  electrical  con- 
siderations of  construction  will  permit,  in  order 
that  the  required  flux  may  be  more  easily  set  up 


by  the  electro-magnets.  Or  as  electrical  engi- 
neers say,  the  magnetic  'reluctance'  is  made 
small  by  use  of  properly  proportioned  iron 
parts  and  small  air  gaps  in  order  that  the  mag- 
neto-motive  force   required   may  not   be   ejt- 

Terrestrial  Magoetlsm.—  The  statement 
usually  made  that  a  freely  suspended  magnet 
needle,  remote  from  magnetic  masses,  tends  to 
point  north  and  south  is  not  correct  except  for 
a  few  localities  at  certain  times.  The  actual 
nature  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  must  be 
found  by  extended  experiments  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  numerous  observers  largely  under 
the  direction  of  various  governments.  (See 
methods  of  magnetic  measurements  above).  If 
a  steel  needle  be  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  and 
carefully  balanced  so  as  to  hang  borizontal  and 
is  then  magnetized  it  will  be  observed  to  finally 
come  to  rest  in  a  certain  vertical  plane  and  to 
be  inclined  to  the  horizontal.  The  angle  be- 
tween a  horizontal  line  and  the  direction  of  the 
needle  is  called  the  dip,  and  the  angle  between 
Che  true  north  and  south  plane  and  that  in 
which  the  needle  lies  is  called  the  declination. 
The  values  of  (he  dip,  declination  and  intensity 
of  the  earth's  field  at  a  point  are  called  the 
magnetic  elements  at  that  point.  The  use  of  the 
compass  both  by  the  surveyor  and  mariner  over 
nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  makes  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  elements  indispen- 
sable. In  order  to  convey  this  information,  in 
a  practical  way,  recourse  is  had  to  maps  on 
which  places  having  the  same  declination,  for 
example,  are  joined  by  lines.  Such  maps  bring 
into  view  many  interesting  features  as  rwards 
the  earth's  magnetism.    For  example.  Fig.  9, 
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published  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  for  1900  shows  that  in  northern 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  the  compass 
pointed  approximately  20  degrees  east,  while  in 
the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Maine  it 
pointed  about  20  degrees  west  Along  an  irreg- 
ular line  crossing  Michigan,  (Miio,  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  passing  cast  of  Cuba  the 
declination  was  0,  or  the  needle  pointed  due 
north.  It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  these 
maps  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
magnet  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographic 
poles.  The  line  of  no  dip  follows  the  equator 
only  approximately.  North  of  this  line  the 
north  end  dips  down,  while  at  the  south  it  is 
reversed.  Some  of  the  minor  variations  are 
no  doubt  caused  by  local  causes,  such  as  masses 
of  magnetic  material,  but  it  is  a  general  belief 


important  point  for  the  mariner,  who  depen<l5 
on  the  compass  to  find  his  way  in  safety  across 
trackless  seas  or  the  surveyor  anxious  to  locate 
landmarks,  is  that  these  magnetic  elements  are 
continually  changing  even  during  the  day,  as 
well  as  month  By  month  and  year  tn|  year. 
In  London  during  232  years  the  declination 
changed  35  degrees.  "A  street  one  mile  long 
laid  .out  in  London  parallel  to  the  compass 
direction  in  1580  would  have  its  terminus  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mile  too  far  east  according  to  the 
compass  in  1812.»  Since  1812  the  declination  at 
London  has  changed  from  about  24  degrees 
west  to  16  degrees  west.  In  1580  it  was  11 
degrees  east.  In  fact  tt  would  seem  that  the 
magnetic  poles  of  tbe  earth  are  slowly  vibrattn^. 
Tbe  periods  of  some. of  the  components  of  this 
vibration  are  astronomical  in  ongin  —  tiie  day, 
the  year,  the  lunar  month,  the  sun-spot  period, 
etc.  The  variation  during  the  day  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  accurate  work  as  a  mile 
run  in  the  morning  and  rqteated  in  the  after- 
noon may  vary  by  5  to  20  feet  at  its  terminus. 
Sudden  changes  called  magnetic  storms  also 
frequently  occur,  which  seem  (o  be  associated 
with  atmospheric  electrical  conditions,  sun  spots, 
ete  In  order  to  secure  data  for  the  study  of 
these  complex  phenomena,  magnetic  observa- 
tories are  maintained  where  delicate  instruments 
record,  day  and  night,  the  countless  fluctuations 
of  the  magnetic  forces. 

The  problem  of  the  navigator  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  use  of  iron  ships  which  are 
always  sources  of  disturbance,  both  because  of 
their  permanent  as  well  as  their  variable  mag- 
netism. The  continual  jarring  and  changes  of 
temperature  during  a  voyage  enables  the  earth's 
field  to  continually  change  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  the  vessel.  The  means  to  be  used 
for  the  correction  of  this  deviation  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  many  skilful  investi- 
gators. The  limits  of  this  article  will  hardly 
allow  a  discussion  of  the  matter  which  may 
be  found  in  special  books  noted  at  the  end. 

The  contrast  between  the  state  of  knowledge 
regarding  magnetism  before  1600  and  its  pres- 
ent development  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
dications of  the  erowth  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Instead  of  vafpie  speculations,  partial 
truths  veiled  in  mysticism,  more  or  less  direct 
references  to  dogma  and  the  supernatural,  we 
have  organised  knowledge  based  on  experience 
and  constantly  checked  by  experiment  and  a.p- 
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plication.  The  number  of  those  who  believe  in 
"magnetic*  healing  or,  that,  because  an  iron  pipe 
driven  in  the  earth  shows  polarity,  the  water 
flowing  through  it  is  magnetic  and  has  special 
medicinal  virtues,  is  constantly  on  the  decrease. 
The  relations  between  magnetism  and  other 
fields  oi  physical  research  cannot  be  treated  in 
this  article,  yel  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
such  relations  are  constantly  being  investigated 
and  no  one  in  topch  with  present  developments 
believes  that  the  end  is  at  hand.  And  it  may 
well  be  that  the  delicately  poised  magnetic 
needle  in  some  future  interpretation  of  its  count- 
less movements  will  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
the  invisible  yet  all-pervading  agency  which 
governs  its  fluctuations  and  lead  us  to  a  broader 
generaliiaiion  of  physical  phenomena  than  we 
can  formulate  at  present  (See  Electricity, 
Electko-Magnbtism,  etc.).  For  the  optical  ef- 
fects of  magnets  in  rotating  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation of  light  see  Light.  Polarization. 

BiUlography.—  Crapper,  'Electric  and 
Magnetic  Circuits'  (1903):  Du  Bois,  'The 
Magnetic  Circuit  in  Theory  and  Practice* 
(18M)  ;  Ewing,  'Magnetic  Indtiction  in  Iron 
and  Other  Metals'  (1892) ;  Flemine,  J.  A., 
'Magnets  and  Electric  Currents'  (London 
1902)  ;  Gilbert,  'The  Loadstone  and  Magnetic 
Bodies,'  reprint  (1500);  Jeans,"  J.  H„  'Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism'  (Cambridge  1911) ; 
Kelvin,  'Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism'  (1892)  ;  Lodge,  'Modern  Views  of 
Electricity'  (1889) ;  Lyons,  'A  Treatise  on 
Electro-Magnetic  Phenomena*  (1903) ;  Von 
Helmholtz,  'Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen* 
(1882);  also  numerous  textbooks  on  physics, 
electrioty,  elettrical  machinery,  etc.  For  ter- 
restrial magnetism  consult  the  periodical  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  EUctri- 
city,  published  at  Baltimore. 

John  S.  Shearer, 
AssiitoHt  Profeisor  of  Physics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

MAGNETISM,  AnimaL  See  Animal 
Magnetism. 

MAGNETITE,   or    MAGNETIC    IRON 
ORB.  native  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FcO*    It 
.   has   part    of   its    iron    replaced    by 

or   magnesium,   and  occasionally   by 

nickel.  It  is  very  abundant  (the  production  of 
the  United  States  in  1914  heme  1,610,203  long 
tons,  or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore 
production  of  the  country)-  When  pure  it  coti- 
slilutcs  a  valuable  ore  of  iron,  72  per  cent  of 
its  weight  consisting  of  that  metal.  Mag:netite 
crystalizes  in  the  isometric  system,  commonly  in 
octahcdca,  but  also  in  dodecaoedra,  with  striated 
faces.  It  also  occurs,  and  very  generally,  in 
massive  and  granular  forms.  It  is  black  in 
color,  with  a  metallic  or  submetallic  lastre.  It 
is  brittle,  and  has  a  hardness  of  from  S.5  to 
6.5;  the  crystals  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  5.17.  It  may  be  reaaily  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  it  Is  stronglv  magnetic.  Speci- 
mens are  found  which  manifest  quite  a  strong, 
permanent  magnetic  polarity,  this  variety  of  the 
mineral  being  known  as  "lodestone.*  Magnetite 
occurs  in  vast  beds  in  (^nada  and  in  the  north' 
ern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
Abundant  deposits  of  it  are  also  known  in 
California  and  Washington.  It  is  a  common 
result  of  segregation  in  magmas  during  cooling. 
See  Iron  Ores  ;  Magnetic  Sf 


MAGNETO,  a  device,  consisting  essentially 

of  a  ma^et  and  interrupter,  for  seiwlinf;  sparks 
into  the  ignition  system  of  an  automobile.  The 
Eisemann,  Bosch  and  Splitdorf  are  well-known 
types.    See  Automobile. 

MAGNETO-ELECTRIC      MACHINES. 
See  Electrothe»apeut;cs. 

MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY.     See  Elec- 
;bo-Macnetism. 

HAGNETOHETBR,  In  its  custotnarily  re- 
stricted sense,  an  instrument  employed  in  ob- 
servatories to  determine  the  intensity  of  ter- ' 
rtstrial  magnetism.  Essentially  the  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  magnetic  needle  free  to 
swing  in  a  horiiontal  plane  within  a  circular 
scale.  The  magnet  may  be  supported  on  a  fine 
vertical  pivot,  or  by  suspension  on  a  fine  un- 
twisted silk  thread.  Bifilar  suspension  is  tttore 
to  be  depended  upon ;  the  magnet  is  supported 
by  two  parallel  threads  and  screws  enable  the 
tensions  in  the  threads  to  be  equalized  and  their 
distance  asunder  to  be  adjusted.  For  delicate 
readings  the  instrument  has  been  highly  refined, 
a  mirror  being  attached  to  the  magnet,  refiect- 
iog  a  beam  of  light  upon  a  scale.  To  prevent 
possible  oscillations  due  to  air  currents  the  mag- 
net is  enclosed  within  a  box  with  glass  sides. 
through  which  it  may  be  observed.  A  tall  lube 
above  the  bo»  encloses  the  suspendinR  thread. 
The  unihlar  magnetometer  is  set  up  with  its 
magnet  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  magnelic 
meridian.  Ilie  bifilar  instrument  is  set  with  tbt 
magnet  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian.— i 
much  more  sensitive  position.  To  fill  the  needs 
of  traveling  observers,  portable  magnet ometers 
have  been  devised.  These  are  more  comprehen- 
sive^ comprising  within  a  single  unit  an  astro- 
nomical telescope  with  a  magnetometer — for  tbe 
determination  of  both  the  magnetic  declination 
and  the  horizontal  intensity;  and  also  a  dip 
circle  for  the  determination  of  inclination  and 
total  intensity.  Consult  Terreslriat  Magnetism, 
Vol.  XVI,  page  1.  'Two  New  Types  of  Mag- 
netometers': and  Vol.  XVni,  page  105,  'De- 
scription of  the  CIW  (Carnegie  Institution, 
Washington)  Combined  Magnetometer  and 
Earth  Inductor'  (September  1913).  Sec  Mao- 
NETisu  —  Terrestrial. 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  words  which  Maty 
pronounced  when  she  visited  Elizabeth  (Luke  i, 
46-55)  begin,  Magnificat  anima  mea  dominum 
(«My  soof  doth  magnify  the  Lord*).  Hence 
the  whole  of  her  thanksgiving  on  this  occasion 
has  been  called  the  Magnificat.  The  present 
usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  chant 
or  pronounce  the  Magnificat  every  day  at  ves- 

HAGNOLIA,   Ark,  town,  county-seat  of 

Columbia  County,  on  the  Louisiana  and  North- 
west and  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  rail- 
roads, about  150  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock 
it  is  in  an  aoricultural  and  lumbering  region 
Considerable  cotton  and  fruit  are  raised  in  the 
vicinity.  If  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  fruit, 
cotton,  cottonseed  products,  com,  oats  and  pota- 
toes. Its  chief  buildings  are  the  county  build- 
ings, the  schools  and  churches.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  ?"?■ 
2,045. 

MAGNOLIA,  a  genus  of  ornamental,  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of,tn« 
family  Magnoliacea.  The  35  species  are  natives 
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mostly  of  rtif  United  States,  Inifia,  China  and 
Japan.  They  are  characterized  by  large,  alter- 
nate entire  feave^  large  while,  purple  or  pink, 
somrtimes  yellowish,  solitary,  terminal  flowers, 
wfaiefi  arc  often  highly  fragrant;  and  cone- 
shaped,  often  red,  decorative  fruits,  "niey  are 
widely  planted  for  ornament  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens; most  of  the  decidnous  species  being 
tolerahly  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts, 
Eome  even  farther  twrth,  but  the  evergreen 
kinds  tender  even  at  WashinSton,  where,  bow- 
ever,  «nc  species  (M.  graniifiora)  can  wilfc- 
siand  the  winters  if  in  protected  situations. 
The  wood  is  close-grained,  generally  soft, 
spong]^,  light  and  satiny.  It  is  little  used  be- 
cause it  is  not  durable,  but  in  Japan  one  species 
(M.  hypoleuca)  is  used  for  lacquering.  The 
bark  and  the  fruits  of  a  ■  few  species  were 
formerly  employed  as  stimulants  and  tonics, 
,  but  liave  fallen  into  disuse. 

As  a  rule,  magnolias  thrive  best  in  rather 
rich,  fairly  open,  moist,  peaty  or  sandy  loams, 
but  generally  prove  satisfactory  upon  any 
garden  soil.  A  few,  especially  the  beaver 
tree  (Af.  gtauca),  which  is  ^so  popularly 
known  as  sweet,  swamp  or  white  bay,  are 
natives  of  very  wet  grounds  and  must  be 
naiurilly  well  supplied  with  iwater,  when 
planted  for  ornament.  They  may  be  ^opa- 
galed  by  means  of  layers,  by  grafts  or  by  seeds 
planted  as  soon  as  ripe  ax  stratified  in  sand  and 
tept  out  of  doors  where  they  cannot  became 
dry.  The  plants  should  be  transplanted  when 
the  new  ^owth  is  commencing,  otherwise  the 
operation  is  frequently  unsuccessful. 

The  following  species  are  among  the  most 

fenerally  planted  in  the  United  States,  The 
ull  bay  or  big  laurel  (M.  grandifiora)  is  found 
naturally  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 
States.  It  is  a  pyramidal,  evergreen  tree  which 
often  attains  heights  of  75  feci  or  more,  and  is 
especially  conspicuous  when  in  blossom,  its  fra- 
grant white  flowers  often  attaining  a  diameter 
of  a  foot.  The  swamp  sassafras  or  sweet  bay 
iM.  glauea)  ranges  from  the  coast  region  of 
Massachusetts  lo  Florida  and  irregularly  south- 
westward  to  Texas.  It  reaches  a  height  of  20 
feet  and  bears  fragrant  cream-colored  flowers. 
The  cucumber  trees  (q.v.)  are  natives  of  the 
southeastern  United  States  and  are  particularly 
attractive  because  of  their  pink  fruits.  Of  the 
exotic  species  the  yulan  (M.  denudata),  a  native 
of  China,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  M.  caco,  M.  liliflora 
and  M,  kypohuca  arc  popular,  the  first  and  last 
particularly.  By  crossing,  hybridizing  and 
selection  a  large  number  of  choice  horticultural 
varieties  have  bpen  produced. 

MAGOFFIN.  m4-K6f7n,  Beriah,  American 
statesman:  b.  Harrodsburg,  Ky,,  18  April  1815; 
d.  there,  28  Feb.  1885.  He  was  graduated  from 
Centre  College  (Danville,  Ky.),  in  1B35.  from 
the  law  school  of  Transylvania  University 
(Lexington,  Ky.)  in  1838,  entered  the  practice 
of  law  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1839,  hut  in  the 
same  year  returned  to  Harrodsburg.  In  1840 
he  became  police  judge,  in  1848,  1856  and  1860 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions, in  1850  was  elected  to  the  State  senate 
of  Kentucky  and  in  1859-^  was  governor  of 
Kentucky.  He  refused,  15  April  1861.  to  com- 
ply with  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  troops;  in 
May  1861  by  proclamation  warned  both  the  Con- 
federate and  Federal  govenimenls  against  oc- 


cupying Kentucky  soil,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
State  against  entering  hostilities;  and  in  Au- 
gust requested  Lincoln  to  wilhdt^w  ,  United 
States  troops.  He  vetoed  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature  directing  him  to  proclaim  the  evacu- 
ation of  Kentucky  by  the  Confederates;  but  the 
resolution  was  passed  over  his  veto.  In  An- 
gusf  !8S  he  resigned  his  office  and  in  1857  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Stale  legisla- 

UAGOG,  ma'gSg,  Canada,  town  in  Stap- 
stead  County  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on 
Lake  Memphremagog  at  its  outlet,  and  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Rkilroad,  about  19  miles 
southwest  of  Sherbrooke.  It  has  regular  daily 
communications  with  Newport  and  other  places 
in    Vermont.      Its    industries    include    textile 

Smis,  lumber  and  butter  and  cheese  makir^. 
agog  is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers.    Pop. 
about  4,000. 

MAGOG,    See  Gog  and  UAooa 

MAGOON,  nta-goon,  Charles  B.,  Atnerieon 

lawyer  and  administrator:  b.  Steele  County, 

^nn.,  5  Dec.  1861.     He  was  educated  at  the 

Univer^ty  of  Nebraska,  was  admitted  to  the 

and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 


Guard,  with  rank  of  major,  and  in  1899-19i>4 
he  was  law  oihcer  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
AiTairs  at  the  War  Office.  He  served  as  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion in  1904-05,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission in  190S-06.  He  was  governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  from  25  May  1905  until  12  Oct. 
1906.  He  was  also  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Panama  from  7 
July  1905  untU  12  Oct  1906.  He  acted  as  pro- 
visional governor  of  Cuba  from  12  Oct.  1906 
until  28  Jan.  1909.  Author  of  'The  Law  of 
■  Civil  Government  Iftider  Military  Occupation* 
(1902). 

MAGOT.    See  Barbary  Ape;  Macaque. 

MAGPIE  (originally  pie,  the  pied  or  vai4e- 
gated  bird,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Pica,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  jays.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by_  the  extremely  long  wedge-shaped  tail,  the 
middle  feathers  of  which  equal  the  entire 
length  of  the  head  and  body,  white  the  outer 
feathers  are  less  than  half  as  lon£.  The  no- 
torious maopie  of  Europe  {P.  rtutka)  is  repre- 
sented in  North  America  by  the  variety  A»rf- 
jp«io,  which  is  rather  larger  but  otherwise 
similar.  The  color  is  a  lustrous  black  with  a 
varied  and  changing  iridescence  and  sharply 
contrasting  white  under  parts  and  patches  on 
the  shoulders  and  wings,  the  latter  being  con- 
spicuous as  the  bird  flies.  The  yellow-billed 
mamiie  (P.  nultalH)  of  California  is  precisely 
similar  except  that  the  bill  and  a  naked  area 
at  its  base  are  yellow  instead  of  blacik  Other 
species  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa.  In  America 
the  common  magpie  is  confined  to  the  west,  its 
rfuige  reaching  from  Alaska  to  Ariiona  and 
from  the  plains  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  being 
especially  common  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  magpie  is  a  handsome  bird  of  saucy,  viva- 
cious hahits  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  thieving 
habits  and  general  rascality.  It  is  always  en- 
gaged in  mischief,  either  in  stealing  brightly 
t^olored  or  glittering  objects  from  the  habita- 
tions of  man  or  in  robbing  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  but  because  of  its  perl,  merry  manner  >> 
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usually  forgiven  for  the  former  class  of 
oSeuses,  The  caged  birds  seen  in  the  East  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and  activity  of 
these  birds  in  cbe  wild  stale.  Like  the  jays  the 
magpies  are  omnivorous,  but  are  less  strictly 
arboreal  than  they.  The  nest,  which  is  built  in 
a  tree  or  bush,  is  very  ingeniously  and  sub- 
stantially constructed.  It  is  a  large  domed 
structure  protected  outwardly  by  a  thick,  brist- 
ling layer  of  thorns  and  twigs,  through  which 
a  narrow  passage  openliiK  on  one  side  leads 
to  a  deep  cup  plastered  with  mud  and  lined  with 
fibres.  Six  to  nine  greenish  drab  eggs,  much 
spotted  and  dashed  with  various  shades  of 
bro\ni,  are  laid.  The  American  magpie  is  occa- 
^onally  taken  young  and  made  a  pel,  but  it  has 
not  the  reputation  for  talking  and  amusing, 
albeit  thievish,  manners,  which  has  made  the 
European  bird  a  favorite  from  ancient  times. 
Descriptions  of  its  many  Interesting  habits  will 
be  found  in  the  books  of  Coues,  Rldgway,  Mer- 
riam.  Cooper,  Kwser  and  other  writers  upon 
the  ornithology  of  the  western  United  Slates. 

HAGRATH,  m^-grith,  Andrew  Gordon, 
American  Confederate  governor :  b.  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  d.  there,  9  April  1893.  Magrath  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  revolutionist  of  1798  who 
escaped  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated 
at  South  Carolina  College  (1831)  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  served  two  terms 
in  the  State  legislature  (1840-44),  practised 
law  in  Charleston  and  in  1856  was  made  Federal 
district  judge  by  President  Pierce.  In  1861 
he  resipied,  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
convention  which  adopted  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession and  was  then  appointed  Confederate 
judge.  In  December  1864  he  became  governor 
of  South  Carolina.  After  the  war  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months.  He  later  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Charleston. 

UAGRATH,  William,  American  painter: 
b.  Cork,  Ireland,  20  March  1838,  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1^5,  and  was  elected 
National  Academician  in  1876.  He  has  pro- 
duced many  excellent  landscapes  and  his  genre 
pictures  are  ftiU  of  character.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  "The  Road  to  Kenmair' 
(1871)  ;  'The  Reveilli>  (1873)  :  "Rustic  Court- 
ship' (1877)  ;  'On  the  Old  Sod'  (1879).  which 
last  is  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum ; 
•Paddy  on  his  own  Land*  (1900);  'Sheep 
Pasture'  (1903);  'The  Killamey  Country' 
(1910);  'The  B(«  of  Allen,  Ireland'  (1911); 
•Bog  Lands'  (1913). 

MAGRUDER,  msi-groo'der.  John  Sank- 
headL  American  soldier:  b.  Winchester,  Va.,  15 
Aug.  1810;  d.  Houston,  Tex.,  19  Feb.  1871. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830, 
served  for  a  short  time  in  the  7th  Infantrr, 
then  in  the  artillery.  In  1836  he  was  made 
first  lieutenant,  saw  service  in  the  Seminole 
War  1837-38  and  became  captain  in  1846.  He 
tock  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  1847.  In 
1861,  while  in  garrison  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
he  resigned  from  the  United  Slates  army, 
accepted    a    Confederate_  colonelcy    "    ' 


and   was    made    brigadier-general   and    major- 

feneral.  Assigned  to  the  Yorktown  district,  he 
ortified  the  Peninsula  and  with  a  force  of 
12,000  held  it  against  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 


^'ct^'oLf 


in  April  1862.    In  the  Seven  Days'  Battles 
"   he  commanded  the  Confederate  left    In 

;r  1862  he  was  appointed  commander  of 

the  Department  of  Texas.  He  recaptured  Gal- 
veston 1  Jan.  1863.  and  broke  the  blockade  of 
that  port  After  the  war  he  served  as  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico 


MAGRUDSR,  Julia,  Aiuerican  novelist:  b. 
Chariottesville,  Va.,  14  Sept.  1854;  d.  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  9  June  1907.  Her  liteniry  career 
b^an  in  1885  with  'Across  the  Chasm,'  pub- 
li^ed  anonymously,  She  wrote  'A  Magnili- 
cent  Plebeian';  'The  Violet';  'Miss  Ayr  of 
Virginia';  'A  Manifest  Destiny':  'Princess 
Soma'  (1895).  etc. 

HAGUAGA,  Battle  of.  See  Dtmorr,  Siece 
AMn  Cattube  of. 

UAGUINDANAO,  ma-gen- da'now,  a 
tribe  of  Moros  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Palangui,  island  of  Mindanao;  the  Moros 
of  the  Sarangant  Islands,  and  some  of  those  of 
Davao  Bay  belong  also  to  this  group.  Sm 
Pbilipfike  Islands. 

UAGTAR  UUSIC.    See  Hungaby,  Jtfwic. 

MAGYARS,  m&'e^drz.  the  original  nami 
of  the  Hungazians,  which  they  Btill  use  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other.    See  Hungabt. 

MAHA.KA^YAPA,  mi  hS'  kish'yi  pi, 
Kassappa,  one  of  Buddha's  first  converts  mi 
one  of  his  80  great  disciples  who  was  favorrd 
by  Buddha  as  his  successor.  After  the  itA 
of  Buddha  he  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  propaf^lini; 
the  faith.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  the  firii 
Buddhist  council  of  a  general  nature  as- 
sembled. He  gave  considerable  attention,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  to  the  organization  and 
arrangement  of  the  canonical  books  of  ibt 
Buddhist  faith.  Pl^^ng  such  a  prominent  pan 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  beine 
the  beloved  and  trusted  disciple  of  the  maswr 
and,  in  a  sense,  his  successor,  it  is  natural  thai 
he  should  enter  largely  into  die  legendary  and 
traditional  religious  lore  of  the  Buddhists,  as  be 
does,  in  fact.  Consult  Bournouf,  'Indroduetion 
i  I'histoire  dn  buddhisme  indien'  (Paris  1S44): 
"Le  loins  de  la  bonne  loi'  (Paris  1852)  ;  Krni, 
'Manual  of  Hindu  Buddhism'  (Strassburg 
1896) ;  Rhys.  Davids.  'Enddhism'  (London 
1890). 

UAHAbHARATA.  The  name  of  liiis, 
the  great  national  epic  of  the  Hindtis.  etymo- 
logically  considered,  consists  of  the  ward 
*niahi,'  meaning  "great."  'mighty.'  a°d 
■bhfirata,*  one  of  the  several  names  of  a  power- 
ful Indian  tribe,  but  has  reference  more  to  the 
story  itself,  about  "the  great  tale  of  At 
Bharatas.*  In  the  shape  in  which  the  Malia- 
bharata  has  come  down  to  us  it  is  enormous  in 
bulk,  comprising  some  100,000  ihka  (couplets), 
and  as  its  author  is  cited  one  Vyasa.  But  the 
word  'vyasa*  stands  for  'reviser,'  'collector, 
'editor,'  and  this  alone,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  no  description,  no  biographical  detail  of 
this  Vyasa  has  existed,  seems  clearly  to  prow 
that  the  Mahabharata  represents  a^  eiadml 
growth  and  gathering  of  poetic  material  finally 
given  a  collective  name  and  figuring  as  an  en- 
tity. In  the  poem  itself  the  number  of  fif*« 
(disliehs)    is   given  at  2t,000,  while  there  is 
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ratker  strong  literary  proof  that  the  original 
core  was  even  much  smaller  than  that,  namely, 
counting  but  7,000  (lokas.  The  total  of  the 
colossal  remainder  represents  accretions  and 
superimpositioiis  that  were  at  last  inclntted  in 
the  whole  —  many  e^sodes,  much  IcKendary 
lore,  lengthy  and  detailed  ethical  precepts,  such 
as  those  adaressed  to  the  Kshatrias.  the  warrior 
caste,  to  guide  their  behavior  to  the  other  castes, 
and  other  material.  Already  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.  the  'Mahabhirata'  was  popularly  held 
In  the  light  of  a  code  of  laws  as  well ;  it  was 
not  alone  the  'Iliad*  and  'Odyssey*  of  the 
Hindu  people  combined,  which  youth  studied 
and  redied  and  learned  by  heart,  but  also  a  com- 
pendium of  morals  read  aloud  by  (he  priests  in 
the  temples  and  shrines,  at  least  fragments  and 
selections  from  it.  Thus  wc  do  know  that  the 
'Uahabharata'  is  a  work  of  ^reat  antiquity; 
but  the  exact  iieriod  of  its  birtL,  the  whole 
storyof  its  genesis,  we  cannot  even  guess.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  kernel  of  the  epic, 
descriung  the  war  between  the  Kuriis  (or 
Bharatas)  and  the  Pandavas,  must  have  ante- 
dated the  time  of  Kalidasa  by  many  centuries. 
The  archaic  language  shows  that.  This  simpl>: 
tale  gives  us  as  heroes  Duryodhana,  son  of  blind 
King  Dhirtarashira,  Drona,  Kama,  C^lya  among 
the  Kurus,  and  among  the  Pandavas  the  five 
sons  of  Pindu,  Ardjuna,  Judishthira,  Bhima,  and 
the  Vishnuic  incarnation,  their  wise  counselor, 
Krishna,  the  ruler  of  Yadava,  the  "sinnne*  of 
all  msey  and  deceptions.*  The  circumstance 
that  the  five  PJindava  brothers  have  jointly  but 
one  wife,  Dr&upadi,  and  the  fact  that  the  caste, 
marriage  and  inheritance  customs,  as  ex«n|>li- 
fied  in  the  poem,  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
later  practices,  of  itsdf  bespeaks  great  antiquity 
of  this,  the  core  of  the  epic  Brahmanism  had 
not  yet  crystallized  when  it  originated.  At 
very  different  periods  extraneous  matter  has 
been  interpolated  and  amalgamated  with  this 
primary  portion  of  the  Mababharata.  In  fact, 
all  that  ran  riot  in  the  earlier  Hindu  mind  in 
the  shape  of  folklore,  legend  and  myth  was, 
one  after  the  other,  added  to  the  first  text  and 
gradually  coalesced  with  it.  l|ence,  too,  the 
enormous  siie  of  this  lay  as  we  have  it  now. 
But  even  at  it  is,  the  MahaUwrata  is  by  no 
means  a  unit  accepted  by  all.  We  see  it  sub- 
divided in  the  north  of  India  into  18  books 
(Farvoiu),  sometimes  including  the  19th,  the 
Harivamcaj  in  the  soudi  it  exists  in  24  books, 
and  the  various  chapters  differ  materially  in  sun- 
dry versions,  both  in  text  and  size.  The  most  com- 
prehensive and  enlightening  critical  work  in 
this  line  has  been  done  by  the  Danish  pbilolo^st. 
Sore  Sorensen,  in  his  compendium  on  Htndu 
literature  (Copenhagen  1843).  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  tut  utiavoidably  betrays 
the  mixed  origin  of  the  MahaUiarata,  shows 
plainly  the  earmarks  of  having  been  worked 
over,  revamped,  added  to,  and  that  numberless 
scribes  have  probably  been  busy  at  this  task  for 
a  period  exceeding  10  or  12  centnries.  The 
composite  character  of  the  poem  is  also  shown 
by  the  different  metres,  contents  and  spirit. 
By  some  sdiolars,  such  as  Hopkins  and  Dahl- 
mann,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  there 
were  earlier  portions  of  the  epic  than  now  re- 
main; perhaps,  as  Grierson  holds,  describing 
an  initial  struggle  for  the  possession  of  northern 
India  between  the  Aryan  settlers  and  their  foes. 
As  it  stands  at  present  the  poem  —  meaning  its 


oldest    core  — 


somewhat  puerile,  since  it 
starts  wiin  an  account  of  a  gambling  match,  at 
which  the  Kuriis  cheated  the  Pand&s,  robbed 
them  of  the  Idngdom,  and  exiled  them  for  12 
years.  While  spending  this  exile  in  the  forests 
and  groves,  tales  are  told  to  while  away  the 
drean'  hours.  When  the  exile  draws  to  a  close 
the  Kurus  are  utterly  routed  during  an  18  days' 
battle.  This  story  furnisheB  the  backbone;  it 
is  crude  and  in  a  literary  sense  sadly  deficient, 
but  it  doubtless  derives  from  the  hoary  past. 
The  20,000  stanzas  of  rules  and  instrucuons  to 
the  warrior  caste  are  jumbled,  often  contradic- 
toty.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  best 
pans  of  the  whole  are  episodes  like  that  of 
Damayanti  and  Nala,  of  Savitri,  etc.,  which  have 
been  successfully  dramatized.  Like  all  of 
Hindu  literature,  even  the  best,  there  is  a 
palpable  lack  of  proportion.  But  there  are 
eminently  strong  passages,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  whole  and  showing  pathos,  tender- 
ness, descriptive  powers.  The  student  may  be 
referred  to  a  good  summary  of  the  poem, 
'Mababharata,  tne  Epic  of  Ancient  India,*  con- 
densed into  English  verse  by  Romesh  Dutt 
(London  1898)  ,  to  'Geschichle  der  indischen 
Literatur>  (Leipzig  1908),  by  M.  Wintemiti; 
to  'Das  Mahabharata'  (IGel  1892-95),  Iqr 
Adolf  Holtzmann;  or  to  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  original  work  by  a  HindQ  scholar, 
Protap  Chandra  Roy  (Calcutta  1883). 

WOU'  VOS  ScHIEKBEAND. 

MAHADEVA,  m^-hi-da'vq,  in  Hindfi 
inythology,  a  ddty  who  shares  the  attributes  of 
Siva  In  the  Indian  Trinity,  Mahadeva  being  re- 
garded as  a  generator  as  well  as  &  destroyer. 

MAHAFFY,  m^-haH,  John  Pendaad, 
Irish  Greek  scholar;  b.  (^apponaire,  near 
Vevay,  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  12  July 
1839;  d,  Dublin,  Ireland,  1  May  1919.  He  was 
educated  in  Germany  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  which  be  was  graduated  in 
1859;  and  became  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  the  college  in  1871.  In  1873  he  was 
Donnellan  lecturer.  His  first  publication  was 
a  translation  of  Kuno  Fischer's  'Commentary 
on  Kant'  (1866);  and  on  philosophical  subjects 
he  has  since  issued  several  volumes.  The 
greater  number  of  his  works,  however,  treat  of 
the  history,  literature  and  everyday  life  of  an- 
cient Greece,  among  these  being  the  fallowing: 
'Prolegomena  to  Andent  Historv*  (1871) ; 
'Greek  Sodal  Life  from  Homer  to  Menander* 
(1874);  'Greek  Antiquities'  (1876),  a  ¥rOrfc 
much  used  in  Contii.enlal  schook ;  'Rambles 
and  Studies  in  Greece,'  a  record  of  antiquarian 
research  (1876) ;  'Old  Greek  Education' 
(1879)  ;  'History  of  Classical  Greek  Litef1iture> 
(1880;  3a  ed.,  1891);  'Greek  Life  and  Thought 
from  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest' 
(1SS7),  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  1874; 
'The  Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway'  (1890) 
a  continuation  of  the  pre-eding;  'The  Story  of 
Alexander's  Empire'  f  1890) ;  ^Greek  Pictures' 
(1890);  and  'Problems  in  Greek  History* 
(1892)  :  <The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alex. 
andcr*s  Empire'  (1905):  'The  Silver  Age  of 
the  Greek  Worid'  (1906):  'What  hare  the 
Greeks  done  for  Modern  Civilization?' 
(1909).  He  writes  with  special  interest 
and  authority  of  the  post- Alexandrian  period; 
and  has  discovered  interesting  parallels  be- 
tween   that   and   modern  dvilization.    Among 
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kis  other  wrLt'ngs  are  'Twelve  Lectures  on 
Prinitive  Gviliiation'  (1868);  "Report  on  the 
Irish  Grammar  Schools'  (1880-«1):  'The  De- 
cay  of  Modern  PreachinR'  (1882),  and  'The 
Art  of  Conversaiion'  (1889);  'An  Epoch  in 
Irish  HUtory*  (1904). 

UAHALBB,  a  kind  of  European  cherry 
(Cerasui  mahaleb),  whose  fruit  affords  a  violet 
aye  and  a  fermented  liquor.  Its  flowers  and 
kaves  are  used  by  perfumers,  and  its  wood  by 
catnnet -makers.    See  Cherbv. 

MAHAN,  m%-hin',  Alfred  Thayer,  Amer- 
ican naval  officer!  b.  West  Poinl.  N.  Y.,  27  Sept. 
1840;  d.  I  Dec.  1914.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  United  Stales  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  and 
served  during  the  Civi!  War,  rising  lo  the  tank 
of  lieutenant-commander  in  1865.  In  188S  he 
was   promoted   captain,    and   in    1886   was    ap- 

Kinted  president  of  (he  Naval  War  CoTlee*  a' 
Jwport,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1888,  and 
again  1892-93.  In  1893-95  he  was  commander 
of  the  Chicago,  and  in  1896  was  retired  after 
41  years'  active  service  at  his  own  request. 
In  1898  during  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Board  of  Strategy ;  and  in 
1899  one  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  In  1906  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  1890  he  published  his  chief  work, 
'Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History' ;  the 
continuation,  'Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire,'  appeared  in 
1892;  his  other  wrirings  include  'The  Gulf  and 
Inland  Watera>  (1883)  ;  'Life  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragm>  (1892);  'Life  of  Nelson'  (1897),  highly 
commended  by  English  critics:  'The  Interest 
of  America  in  Sea  Power'  (1897),  a  compila' 
tion  of  his  magazine  articles;  'Lessons  of  the 
War  with  Spain'  (1899);  'The  Problem  of 
Asia'  (1900);  'The  South  African  War' 
(1900);  'Types  of  Naval  Officers'  (1901); 
'Retrospect  and  Prospect'  (1902);  'Seapower 
in  its  Relations  to  the  War  of  1812'  (1905); 
'Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  War'  (1907); 
'From  Sail  lo  Steam'  (1907);  'Naval  Admin- 
istration and  Warfare'  (1908)  ;  'The  Harvest 
Witliin>  (1909);  'The  Interest  of  America  in 
International  Conditions'  (1910);  'Armament! 
and  Arbitration'  (1912);  'Major  Operations 
of  the  Navies  tii  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence' (1913). 

As  a  higlorian  he  made  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  historical  science  as  the  first  writer  to 
demonstrate  the  dctermjninR  force  which  mari- 
time strength  has  exercised  Upon  the  fortunes 
of  individual  nations,  and  consequently  upon 
the  course  of  general  history.  Technically,  his 
representative  work,  the  'Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History.'  is  but  a  naval  history  of 
Eur^^  from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to 
(he  end  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  the 
freedom  with  which  it  digresses  on  general 
question!!  of  naval  policy  and  strategy,  the  at- 
tention it  pays  to  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  maritime  events  and  international 
politics,  and  the  author's  literary  method  of 
treatment,  place  this  wvrk  outside  the  class  of 
slriclly  professional  writings  and  make  it  a 
recognized  leading  authority.  His  prime  ob- 
ject, in  establishing  the  thesis  that  maritime 
strength  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  pros- 
perity of  nations,  was  to  reinforce  his  arxu- 
mcnt  that  the  future  inler«£is  of  the  United 


States  require  a  dcpailurf  frmn  the  traditional 
American  policy  of  neglect  of  naval-mililary 
a&airs.  C^lata  Mahan  was  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  1902-03;  and 
received  honorary  degrees  from  several  univer- 
sities, including  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  and 
LL.D.  from  Cambridge  (England),  Harvaid, 
Yale,  Columbia  and  McGill  umversittes. 


MAHAN,  Asa,  American  Congregational 
clergyman  and  edncalor;  b.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  9 
Nov.  1800;  d.  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  England.  4 
April  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  after  holding  pastorates  at  Pilts- 
ford,  N.  v.,  and  Cincinnati,  (3hio.  was  president 
of  Oberiin  College  1838-50;  and  also  professor 
of  philosophy  mere.  He  was  president  of 
Oeveiand  University  1850-56;  and  of  Adrian 
College.  Michigan.  1860-71.  After  the  last-named 
date  he  lived  mainly  in  England,  Among  his 
works  were  'Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfeciion' 
(1839)  ;  'System  of  Intetlectua!  Philosophy' 
(1845);  'The  Will'  (1846);  'Science  of  Logic' 
(1857)  :  'Mental  Philosophy'  (1882)  ;  'History 
of  Philosophy'   (1883). 

MAHAN,  Dennis  Hart,  American  militatv 
engineer:  b.  New  York  City,  2  April  1302;  d 
near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y,,  16  Sept.  IWI.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1824,  where  in  l£2i 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  madie- 
matics  and  of  engineering.  He  was  stationed  in 
Europe  four  years  on  professional  duty  and  in 
1832  returned  to  West  Point  as  professor  of 
military  engineerittg,  where  he  remained  uiiul 
his  suicide,  which  was  caused  by  temporary  in- 
sanity. His  textbooks  are  generally  recognized 
authorities  and  include  'Treatise  on  Fieid  For- 
tifications* (1836);  'Descriptive  Geometry' 
(1864);  'Military  Engineering'  (1865);  'Per- 
manent Fortifications'  (1867);  'An  Elemeniary 
0>urse  of  Gvil  Engineering'  (1837,  rewrilten 
1868),  etc.  Consult  Abbot,  H-  L.,  'in  Bie^iaoh- 
ical  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences'  (Vol.  II.  Washington  1886). 

HAHAN,  Hilo,  American  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  brother  of  Dennis  Haft 
Mahan  (q.v.)  :  b.  Suffolk,  Va.,  24  May  1819; 
d.  Baltimore,  Md..  3  Sept.  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  College,  Flushing,  L  I.. 
and  in  1845  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  caHed  to  the  charge  of 
Grace  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  T.,  in  1848,  and 
became  assistant  at  Saint  Marks,  Philadelphia, 
in  1850.  In  1857-64  he  v^as  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  He  became  rector  al 
Saint  Paul's,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1864  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  Author  ol 
'The  Exercise  of  Faith'  (1851);  'Historj"  <■' 
the  Church  During  the  First  Three  Centuries 
(1860;  enlarged  to  cover  seven  centuries,  I87Z); 
'Palmoni,  a  Free  Inquiry'  (1864);  'The  Com- 
edy of  Canonization'  (1868);  'Collected 
Works'    (3  vols.,  1872-75). 

MAHANADI.  ma-ha-nfid'i,  or  MAHA- 
NUDDY  ("The  Great  River"),  a  river  in  Bnl- 
ish  India  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  1 1 
drains  the  fertile  plain  of  Chhattisgarh  in  w 
Central  Provinces;    flows   southeast  and  tlien 


through  the  province  of  Orissa.  past  Sam- 
Iwlpur  an/  Cuttack,  into  the  Bay  of  Beniwl^  w 


two  mouths,  after  a 
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:  passes  every  second  through  the  Mara] 
gorge,  which  amount  decreases  in  dry  weather 
10  1,125  cubic  £eeL  An  extensive  system  of 
irrigation  canals  is  connected  with  it.  Dia- 
monds are  found  in  this  river  and  in  several  of 
its  tributaries. 

MAHANOT  (mi-h^-noi')  CITY,  Pa„  bor- 
ough, in  Schuylkill  County,  on  Mahanoy  Creek, 
and  on  the  L^hi^h  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroads,  about  55  miles  north- 
east oi  Harrisburg.  The  first  seltlemeut  was 
made  in  1859,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  1863, 
It  is  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  in  lhe  vicin' 
ity  is  fire-day  and  an  excctteot  bnildlnK'StoDc 
lis  chief  manufactures  are  pottery,  foundry 
products,  flour,  hosiery  and  lumber.  In  the 
vicinity  are  many  collieries,  all  of  which  are 
operated  by  residents  of  Mahanoy  City.  The 
trade  is  prmcipallv  in  coal,  pottery  and  lumber. 
The  city  has  excellent  public  and  parish  schools 
and  a  number  of  fine  churches.    Pop,  15,936. 

MAHARAJAH,  m^-ha-ra'j^,  a  title  used  in 
India;  applied  in  courtesy  to  every  rajah,  or 
lo  any  person  of  high  rank  or  deemed  holy. 

UAHASBER,  ma'h^-ser,  a  lar^  and  rav- 
enous barbel  (Barbitslor)  ol  India,  which 
reaches  six  feet  in  length  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  rainy  season  afford  the  best  aport  known 
to  the  anglers  of  India  and  C^lon,  as  they  take 
a  fly  readily,  and  struggle  with  the  gameue&S 
and  energy  of  a  salmon  to  get  free,  pleasantly 
taxing  the  skill  of  the  angler  to  bring  them  to 
land  without  breaking  rod  and  line.  They 
spawn  at  the  beads  of  the  hill-rivers,  and  then 
descend  before  the  young  are  halciied.  The  fry 
(hen  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  compara- 
live  safety  to  a  size  which  enables  them,  the 
following  season,  to  descend  the  rivers  and  take 
care  of  tnemselves;  otherwise  they  would  be  de- 
voured in  infancy  by  their  elders. 

MAHATHA,  a  Hindu  word  meaning  «the 
greai-souled  one,'  and  applied  araon^  the  Brah- 
mans  to  one  who  has  attained  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  of  spiritual  enhghtenmenl.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  high  priest  or  *wise  leader* 
of  the  theoGophists 

MAHAY  ANA  ("The  Great  Vehicle"),  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
Buddhism  (q.v.).  It  originated  in  northern 
India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
through  a  gradual  synthesis  of  tendencies  al- 
ready manifest  in  earlier  Buddhism,  possibly 
with  some  admixture  of  ideas  from  the  West, 
In  its  philosophy  the  Mahayina  goes  heyond 

primitive  Buddhism's  denial  of  the  real  exf" 

s  the  docti 


.       .  „  ._    /oid.» 

which  is  interpreted  by  the  Madhyamaka,  or 
sceptical,  school  as  meaning  that  it  is  impos- 
sible cither  to  affirm  or  to  denir  anything  con- 
cerning reality,  whereas  the  Vijninavadms,  or 
idealists,  declare  *the  void"  to  be  pure  thought, 
vnihwt  [lislJnction  of  subject  or  object    Both 


schools  admit  that  the  illusion  of  the  phenom- 
ena! world  is  invincible  for  even  the  wisest  man, 
and  that  only  the  Buddhas  are  perfectly  free 
from  itj  so  that  the  practical  validity  of  expe- 
rience IS  not  impaired. 

The  idea  of  the  Buddha,  or  'Enlightened 
One,*  has  received  a  great  extension  in  the 
Mahayana,  and  the  human  traits  of  the  historic 
Gautama  nave  been  lost  in  the  radiance  of  di- 
vinity. There  are  countless  Buddhas  through- 
otit  the  worlds,  and  they  manifest  themselves 
through  infinite  periods  of  time  in  the  various 
heavens,  as  well  as  by  appearing  on  earth  in  the 
guise  of  human  teachers.  In  their  function  of 
enlightening  all  creatures  they  arc  aided  by  the 
celestial  Bodhisattvas,  or  Buddhas-to-be,  who 
are  more  actively  beneficent  Among  the 
Buddhas  the  most  worshiped  is  Amitcibha,  *He 
of  Boundless  Light,'  the  ruler  of  the  Western 
Paradise  called  SuMiBvatl  "Happy  Land.»  This 
ddty,  who  is  quite  tudcnown  in  the  earlier 
Buddhism,  is  presumably  of  solar  origin.  The 
mercifnl  Avalokiteivara  and  Hanjusri,  the 
fount  of  wisdom,  are  especially  promtnent 
Bodhisattvas.  The  belief  in  female  Bodhisat- 
tvas,  swh  as  Tara  and  the  Chinese  Kwan-yin,  is 
a  later  development,  as  is  also  the  notion  of  a 
■primordial  Buddha,*  or  First  Cause.  All  this 
luxuriant  polytheism  is  harmonized  with  the 
doctrine  of  *the  void"  through  the  behef  that  a 
Buddha  has  three  'bodies*  or  modes  of  being, 
the  "body  of  the  Law,'  identical  with  the  void, 
the  "boOy  of  bliss,'  an  appearance  manifested 
to  rtic  celestial  beings,  and  the  'body  of  fabri- 
cation,' the  illusory  form  of  an  earthly  Buddha 
such  as  Gautama. 

The  MahaySnist  belief  in  the  powerful  and 
merciful  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas   is  accom- 

Snied  by  a  new  conception  of  the  religious  life, 
stead  of  the  older  self-centred  system  of  mo- 
nastic discipline,  by  which  the  individual  was 
to  obtain  final  deliverance,  NirvSna,  at  the  close 
of  his  present  existence,  the  Mahlyanists  made 
it  their  goal  to  become  Buddhas  themselves, 
after  practising  all  the  virtues  through  number- 
less existences,  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  of 
ail  beings.  Everyone  who  consecrates  himself 
to  this  aspiration  is  a  Bodhisatrva,  or  potential 
Buddha,  although  he  will  not  attain  the  rank  of 
a  celestial  Bodhisattva  until  toward  the  last  of 
the  10  stages  in  his  career.  Self-sacrifice,  rather 
than  self-restraint,  is  therefore  the  keynote  of 
the  ethics  of  the  Mah^yftna,  and  though  the  in- 
stitution of  monasticism  is  preserved,  the  dis- 
cipline is  relaxed,  and  laymen  also  may  follow 
the  career  of  a  Bodhisattva.  Prayer  and  con- 
fession of  sins  to  the  Buddhas  are  commanded, 
and  forgiveness  is  believed  to  be  secured 
through  their  superahnndant  merits. 

The  broadly  human  (]uality  of  the  Mahtyftna 
religion  involved  a  certain  sacrifice  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Buddhism,  and  its  later  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  form  of  the 
Tanlra  (q.v,)  system,  shows  a  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  the  contemporary  Hinduism.  Hence 
in  India  the  Mah&yina  iritimately  gave  way  to 
the  Vedanta  philosophy  and  the  popular  reli- 
gions of  Vishnu  and  Siva;  but  it  still  survives 
in  the  countries  to  the  north  and  east,  whither 
it  had  been  carried  by  missionary  activity.  In 
Tibet  and  Mongolia  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
Lamaism  (q.v.).  while  in  Chisa  and  Japan  it 
shows  more  of  its  primitive  character,  attnoi^ 
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r  country  especialW  it  has  split  into 
eels,  some  of  which  hold  a  decidedly 
theistic  belief. 

Bibliography.— The  sacred  books  of  the 
Mahayina  are  very  numerous  and  are  still  im- 
perfectly known.  Amons  those  accessible  in 
translations  are  'The  Lotus  of  the  True  Law' 
(trans,  by  H.  Kern  in  'Sacred  Books  to  the 
East,*  Vol.  XXL  1884)  ;  various  shorter  texts 
in  the  same  series  (Vol.  XLIX,  part  2,  1894) ; 
Santideva's  'The  Path  of  Light'  (trans,  by  L. 
D.  Bamett,  1909)  ;  'The  Awakening  of  Faith,' 


T.  Suzuki,  1900).     Consult  also  Po 
la  Valine,   'Bouddhisme:  opinions  sitr  inistoire 
de  la  dogmatique'   (1909)  ;  Suzuki,  D.  T..  'Out- 
lines of  Mahiyina  Buddhism'   (1907). 

Chasles  J.  Ogdeh. 

M AHDI,  ma'de.    See  Mad  Mullah. 

HAHS,  mi-ha',  Indian  Ocean,  the  larf^est 
island  of  the  Seychelles  Archipelago,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  17  miles  long  by_  4  miles 
broad,  has  an  area  of  55^  square  miles  and 
attains  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
from  which  it  rises  in  most  places  nearly  ^>cr- 
pendtcularly.  It  contains  Victoria,  the  adminis- 
trative seat,  and  a  coaling  station  with  a  good 
harbor.    Pop.  20,000.    See  Sevchelus. 

HAHHOL.    See  Macrou 

HAHI       KANTHA       (ma'he      kan'th^) 
AGENCY,   India,  a  group  of  native  Gujerat 
;,  administered  since  1820  by  a  British  po- 


comtuned  area  of  3,125  square  miles.  There  are 
11  other  -states  of  much  im^rtance.  The 
climate  is  fair,  April  and  May  being  the  hottest 
months,  and  lanuary  the  coolest  The  average 
annual  rainfall  at  Idar  is  34  inches.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  is  capable  of  cultivation. 
During  the  famine  of  1899-1900  a  great  number 
of  the  people  perished.  Pop.  aBoui  375,000, 
consisting  largely  of  wild  Bhil  and  Khoil  tribes- 


They  were  closely  related  to  die  Delawares  and 
the  Mohegans,  the  collective  tribes  being  known 
as  the  Loup  or  Wolf  Indians.  At  one  lime 
there  was  a  settlement  of  40  villages  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Albany.  The  assaults 
of  the  Iroquois  and  the  white  settlers  diminished 
the  tribe  until  the  remnants  of  the  race  became 
merged  with  the  Delawares.  In  1736  those  who 
still  remained  in  Massachusetts,  whither  they 
had  removed  some  years  before,  came  together 
as  a  unit  at  Stockbridgc  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Stoekbridge  Indians.  Later  they  removed  to 
New  York,  but  now,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
Munsee,  they  are  located  upon  a  reservation  near 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

MAHMUD  (tna-mood')  I,  or  MOHAM- 
MED, Turkish  sultan;  b.  Constantinople  1696; 
d.  1754.  He  was  the  son  of  Mustapha  II  and 
succeeded  his  uncle  Achmet  III  in  1730.  He 
was  a  well-disposed  but  incapable  monarch  and 
his  reign  is  of  little  importance.  See  Moham- 
med. 


son  of  Abd-ul  Hamid  I,  and  under  the  reign  of 
his  uncle  Setim  III  he  received  an  education 
exceptionally  broad  for  a  prince  of  his  station. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha  in  1808  and 
organized  his  government  on  a  reform  basis. 
He  conducted  a  war  against  Russia  and  Serbia 
until  1812,  when  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
Moldavia  and  a  greater  part  of  Wallachia  were 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  government,  even 
though  the  Russian  frontier  was  somewhat 
advanced.  He  subjected  the  Wahabees  and 
quelled  the  insurrection  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Jan- 
nina  in  1822.  In  his  war  with  the  Greeks  he 
incurred  the  intervention  of  the  powers  with 
disastrous  results  to  his  forces  and  hy  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  (q.v.)  he  was  obliged  to  yield  so 
much  that  his  power  was  greatly  weakened. 
Mahmud  was  a  progressive  monarch,  he  intro- 
duced modem  ideas  of  warfare,  a  re^lar  police 
system  and  founded  schools.  Against  serious 
obstacles  he  crushed  the  janissaries,  but  a 
second  rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  1S39  was 
followed  by  a  defeat  which  shortly  preceded 
the  broad-minded  monarch's  death. 

HAHHUD,  suiun  of  Ghazni.  the  founder 
of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India:  b.  Ghami, 
about  970;  d.  29  April  1030.  His  father,  Sabuk- 
tagin,  governor  of  Ghazni,  owed  a  nominal  alle- 

S'ance  to  Persia,  but  was  really  independent 
n  his  death  Mahmud  put  aside  his  brother 
Ismail,  whom  his  father  had  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  took  the  title  of  sultan,  then  over- 
threw the  Persian  monarchy,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  an  extensive  empire  m  central  Asia. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  India,  which 
he  invaded  repeatedly.  His  earlier  expeditions 
into  the  country  were  directed  against  successive 
rajahs  of  Lahore,  on  whom  he  inflicted  repeated 
defeats.  In  1008  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  Anang- 
pal,  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  coalition 
of  rajahs,  had  assembled  one  of  the  largest 
armies  yet  seen  in  the  Punjab,  but  Mahmud 
was  again  victorious  and  carried  away  enormous 
spoils  from  the  temple  of  Nagarcot.  On  his 
return  he  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Ghazni,  In 
1010,  after  subduing  Gfaur  in  the  Hindu-Kush. 
he  resumed  his  cotxiuests  in  India,  captured 
Multan,  plundered  the  temple  of  Tanesar  and 
continued  for  a  number  of  yeart  to  extend  his 
conquests  in  successive  expeditions.  These  for 
a  time  were  interrupted  by  his  conquest  of 
TrauGoxiana,  effected  in  1016.  In  1017  he  set 
out  at  die  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse,  passed  the  Jamna  Jummd_  and 
turning  to  the  south  appeared  before  Canoj,  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  Indian  city  of  the 
day,  the  rajah  of  which  took  precedence  of  all 
the  Indian  rajahs.  As  the  Rajah  of  Canoj  at 
once  submitted  it  was  spared  from  pillage,  a 
fate  to  which  Maltra,  a  famous  religious  clly. 
was  subjected  without  restraint  for  20  days. 
In  1023  he  annexed  the  territories  of  leipal 
II  who  had  revolted  and  established  for 
the  first  time  a  permanent  Mohammedan  gar- 
rison in  Lahore.  His  last,  which  is  usually 
called  his  12th,  expedition  into  India  (1024-36) 
was  directed  against  Gujerat.  He  took  the 
capital  and  changed  the  government,  but  the 
chief  attraction  was  Somnath.  The  tnaRiiifi- 
eence  of  its  temple  filled  him  with  wonder  and 
the  descriptions  of  it  suggest  images  of  'he 
palace  of  Aladdin.  Its  .lofty  roof  was  sop- 
ported  by  56  pillars  carved  and  glirtertng  wim 
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precious  stones.  It  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  by  a  eold  chain.  A 
liuge  idol,  which  Mahtnad  broke,  was  found 
hollow  and  disclosed  inunense  treasures  in 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  The  pieces  of 
I  he  idol  were  sent  to  Mecca,  Medina  and 
Ghazni.  The  remainder  of  his  enterjirises  were 
confined  to  western  Asia.  Mahmud  was  avari- 
cious and  loved  to  accumulate  treasures  from 
bis  warlike  expeditions.  Consult  Elliot,  'His- 
tory of  India':  Lane-Poole,  'Mediaeval  India 
under  Mohammedan  Rule'   (London  1903). 

MAHMUD,  Shevket  Puha,  Turkish 
soldier  and  statesni^i:  b.  Bagdad  1857;  d.  11 
June  1913.  At  24  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  (he  German  general  von  der  Goltz,  then 
reorganizing  the  Turkish  army  and  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  purchase  war  material  in  Germany 
and  France.  After  10  years'  sojourn  in  west- 
ern Europe,  Mahmud  Shevkei  returned  home 
with  advanced  ideas.  As  governor  of  the 
vilayet  of  Kossovo  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Young  Turk  revolution  in  1909.  The  new 
ministry  placed  him  in  command  of  an  amgr 
corps  at  Salonica.  He  suppressed  the  coimter- 
revolution  in  Constantinople  and  in  1910  be- 
came Minister  of  War  until  1912.  In  January 
1913  he  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  and  War 
Minister  combmed,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
cluded K^ce  with  the  Balkan  League  (q.v.). 
He  was  murdered  while  motoring  to  the  Porte. 

MAHO,  or  MAHAGUA.  The  West  Indian 
names  of  an  important  fibre  plant.  Hibiscui 
tiliactus  or  linden  hibiscus,  lemon  hibiscus  or 
corkwood,  a  member  of  the  mallow  family.  It 
is  a  handsome  woody  shrub  or  small  tree  with 
large  lemon-yellow  flowers  and  entire  broadly 
cordate  leaves  like  linden.  Low  banks  of  tidal 
rivers  is  its  favorite  habitat  and  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  tropical  America,  Polynesia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  some  of 
the  Pacific  islands  it  grows  spontaneously  in 
large  areas  which  have  been  abandoned  after 
previous  cultivation.  The  bark  contains  a 
strong  flexible  fibre  used  for  many  purposes, 
especially  by  the  aborigines  who  also  used  the 
wood  for  making  fire  in  the  primitive  fashion. 
The  dark  green  heart  wood  is  very  tough  and 
durable.  The  plant  has  remarkable  properties 
of  renewing  fertility  of  soil  which  has  been 
exhausted  by  crops.  The  maho  is  considered 
indigenous  to  America  and  apparently  on 
account  of  its  useful  character  it  was  distributed 
widely  over  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans.  The  etymology  of  its  names  in 
various  regions  ^ves  some  important  clues  as 
to  the  history  of  its  distribution. 

MAHOGANY.  A  popular  name  for  the 
timber  of  several  unrelated  trees,  among  which 
are  various  species  of  eucalyptus  (q.v,),  natives 
of  Australia  and  members  of  the  family 
Myrtacea;  two  species  of  Cercocarpus,  of  the 
family  Rosacea,  C.  montanus  being  known  as 
valley  mahogany  and  C.  ledifolius  as  mountain 
mahogany  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  where 
the>;  are  native  and  are  mainly  used  for  fuel. 
African  mahogany  (Khya  senegalensis) ,  East 
Indian  mahogany  (Soymida  febrifuga) ,  and 
Cedrela  loona,  an  Elast  Indian  tree  equally  well 
known  also  as  the  loona.  all  belong  to  tbe 
family  Meltaeea,  but  are  less  important  timber 
trees     than    the    true    mahogany     (SwUttnia 


mahagani'}  of  the  same  family.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  occasional  small 
specimens  being  found  in  extreme  southern 
Florida,  It  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  West 
Indies,  reaching  altitudes  of  1,500  feel  or  more 
in  Jamaica,  but  on  account  of  the  demand  it  is 
now  scarce.  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo 
formerly  supjriied  the  choicest;  Honduras  the 
low  grades ;  now  practically  all  comes  from 
Central  America.  The  wood  is  generally  some 
shade  of  brown,  fine  grained,  easily  policed 
and  duT^le  except  under  lateral  strain.  It  is 
highly  valued  for  furniture,  musical  instru- 
ments, interior  house-finishing,  etc.,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  woods  of  the  world. 
Formerly  it  was  used  for  ship-building  but  now 
very  little.  The  tree,  which  sometimes  attains 
heights  exceeding  100  feet,  and  diameters  of 
six  feet^  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  with  usually 
four  pairs  of  leafleU,  and  small  white  or  yellow- 
ish flowers  in  axillary  or  nearly  terminal  pani- 
cles. As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  planted  in 
southern  Florida  and  southern  California  in 
rich  soiL  A  few  other  related  species  of  this 
genus  are  occasionally  found  in  commerce, 

HAHOMET.    Sec  Mohammed. 

UAHOMUEDAN   LAW.     See   Mohau- 

MEDANISU. 

MAHON,   ma-hdn',  or  PORT   HAHON 

(ancient  Partus  Magonis),  Spain,  city  and 
port,  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is 
tbe  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  forms 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Fishing,  fish-curing,  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing are  the  chief  occupations.  In  the  bay  are 
several  rocl^  islets,  on  one  of  which  stands  an 
arsenal,  on  a  second  a  lazaretto  and  on  a  third 
a  naval  hospital.  There  are  also  a  fine  church, 
the  consislorial  palace,  a  theatre,  museum  and 
library.  The  harbor  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
exports  are  brandy,  wine,  dried  fruits,  agricul- 
tural produce,  etc. ;  and  the  imports,  grain, 
wearing  apparel,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
leather,  hats  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
Its  trade  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000  annually. 
Mahon  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Mago,  whence  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  occupied  t^  the  English  in  1708. 
It  was  taken  from  them,  after  a  memorable 
siege,  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Richelieu 
on  28  June  1756.  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  for 
failing  to  relieve  it.  It  was  restored  to  the 
English  in  1763;  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1782.  It  was  retaken  in  17%  and  finally  given 
to  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  Pop. 
17,542. 

HAHOHB,  mv-hAn',  WiUiun,  American 
soldier  and  politician ;  b.  in  Southampton 
County,  Vs.,  1  Dec.  1826;  d.  Washington,  D.  C, 
8  Oct.  1895.  He  was  Kraduated  at  the  Virgtm'a 
Military  Institute  in  1847,  and  became  a  civil 
engineer  and  railroad  constructor.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  fl»e  Confederate 
army;  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  and  Rappa- 
hannock campaigns,  and  by  bravery  at  Peters- 
burg acquired  the  sobriquet  "The  Hero  of 
the  Crater.'  (Sec  PeHtRBBtniG,  Militahy  Oi^ 
EBATIova  Against).  In  1864  he  was  made  brig- 
adier-general and  maior-general.  The  war  over, 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Tennessee  Railroad,  and  also  became  active  in 
politics.     He  was  the  principal  organizer  (about 
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1878)  and  leader  of  the  ReadjiuteTs  (q.v.), 
cbielly  »  faction  of  the  Detnocratk  party  in 
Virginia  who  favored  the  forcible  readjustment 
of  Vie  State  debt  on  terms  involving  conditional 
or  partial  repadiadon.  Mainly  by  the  supporters 
of  this  RMvetnent,  he  w2s  elected  in  ISSD  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where,  however,  he 
acted  with  the  Republican).,  malduK  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  a  tie  and  disappointbg  the  Demo- 
cralB  of  their  expected  majority.  By  this  and 
other  acts  of  his  senatorial  career  he  lost  favor 
with  his  constituents  and  was  not  re-elected. 

HAHONY,  uiah'o-nl,  Prandt  Sylvester, 
"Father  Prout,»  Irish  author;  b-  Cork  1804;  d. 
Paris,  1866.  Educated  a(  a  Jesuit  seminary  at 
Amiens^  he  studied  theolojo'  at  Paris,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  taught 
for  some  time  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Ireland, 
but  for  some  irregularities  was  deprived  of  the 
position  of  a  member  of  the  order.  He  received 
clerical  ordination  and  officiated  for  a  short 
time  Bt  Cork  and  in  London,  but  soon  adapted 
the  profession  of  literature.  In  1834-36  he  con- 
tributed the  'Prout  Papers'  to  Praser't  Maga- 
sine,  published  as  the  'Reliques  of  Father  Prout' 
in  1836.  In  1846  he  became  Rome  correspond- 
ent to  the  London  Daiiy  Neuit,  his  letters  beinf; 
afterward  republished  as  'Facts  and  Figures 
from  Italy>  (1847).  In  his  later  years  he  was 
Paris  correspondent  for  the  Globe.  The  'Rel- 
iques  of  Father  Prout'  in  a  revised  and  enlanted 
form  were  published  in  1860.  and  <FtnaI  Reli- 
qucs>  in  1876.  In  1881  Charles  Kent  published 
a  collective  edition  with  a  memoir.  He  will  be 
longest  remembered  by  his  poem  <Tbe  Bells  of 
Shandon.* 

MAHHATTAS,  ma-r5t'3i,  a  native  Hindu 
race,  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Per- 
sian), and  occupying  a  large  tract  of  centra!  and 
western  India.  They  have  always  been  a  dis- 
tinct nation  or  people,  and  still  consider  them- 
selves as  such,  even  though  now  largely  under 
British  or  Mohammedan  jurisdiction.  They 
came  into  prominence  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  when  the  chief,  Sevaii  extended 
his  conquests  in  varioits  directions,  had  himselE 
crowned  king  in  1674  and  established  the  Mah- 
ratla  Empire.  After  his  death  lon^  minorities 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  sovereigns  caused 
the  powers  of  the  state  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Peskwa  or  Prime  Minister,  who  becanie  tlic 
acknowledged  head  of  a  Mahratta  confederacy. 
The  first  trouble  with  the  British  broke 
out  in  1775  and  was  not  settled  until 
1782.  This  happened  during  the  admin 
tration  of  Warren  Hastings  (q.v.).  The  next 
outbreak  came  in  1803-05  and  resulted  not  only 
in  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  British 
but  also  in  strengthening  their  power. 
Meanwhile  the  confederacy  had  held  together 
till  1795,  but  internal  wars  and  distuAances  re- 
duced the  Petkwa  to  4e  position  of  a  British 
dependent,  and  Scindia,  Holkar  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  were  able  to  take  the  position  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns.  The  confederacy  came  to 
a  final  end  in  1818,  after  the  third  collision 
wherein  the  Peshwa  himself  took  up  arms 
against  die  British,  and  Scindia,  Holkar,  the 
Guicowar  of  Baroda,  and  the  Rajah  of  Kolaoore 
became  dependent  princes  under  British  protec- 
tion. The  state  of  Gwalior  came  under  British 
control  in  1844.  Though  devout  worshipers  of 
Brahma,  no  distioctivn  of  caste  exists  among 


thee).  Consult  Grant-Duff,  'Htatoiy  of  the 
Mahrattas'  (Bombay  1663)  ;  Kincaid,  C.  A.  and 
Parasnis,  R.,  <A  History  of  the  Maraiha 
People'  (Vol.  I.  London  1919);  Ranade,  'Rise 
of  the  Maratha  Power'  (ib.  1900)  ;  'Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India'    (Oxford  1909). 


Father  Moiii,  a  Jesuit,  who  instructed  him  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jesuit  college  at  Colonio,  in  ihe 
duchy  of  Parma,  he  accompanied  Father  Mozzi 
thither  in  1799,  and  a  few  years  afterward  was 
made  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Naples  (1804).  He  was  transferred 
to  Milan  (1806),  where  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  Ambrosian  Collefre.  and  one  of  the  cur- 
ators of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  One  special 
department  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  the 
examination  of  the  palimpsests  (qS'. )  and 
through  his  industry  in  deciphering  uicse,  two 
volumes  of  fragments  of  Cicero's  orations,  of 
Lysimachus  and  of  Tsxits,  a  fragment  of  die 
'Vidularia'  (a  lost  comedy  of  Plaulus),  and  a 
collection  of  the  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Cornelius  Fronto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus 
AureliiiB,  were  recovered  and  given  to  the  world. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  chief  keeper  of  ihc 
Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  and  discovered  be- 
neath a  manuscript  of  Saint  Augustine's  <Enar- 
rationes  in  Psalmos'  obliterated  fragments  of 
Cicero's  treatise  'De  Republica,'  amounting  io 
about  a  fourth  of  the  original,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1822  with  a  critical  commentary.  .\ 
colossal  work  was  then  undertaken  "by  Mai.  ibt 
editing  of  the  various  unpublished  manuscripts 
in  the  Vatican,  sacred  and  profane.  It  com- 
prises 10  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title  ol 
'Scriptorum  Veterum  Nova  Colleotio  e  Vali- 
canis  Codicibus  Edila'  (1828^38),  and  consists 
of  numerous  fragments,  previously  believed  to 
be  lost,  of  the  ancient  historians,  such  as  PoI>'- 
bius,  Dfodonis  Slculus,  Dionysius  of  HaKcar- 
nassus,  Dion  Cassiiis,  Appian  and  others,  he- 
sides  the  various  writings  oE  the  Fathers.  In 
1838  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  A  new  collec- 
tion, ^Spicilegium  Romanum,'  was  pulilished  in 
10  volumes  between  1839  and  1844,  and  a  pa- 
tristic series,  called  'Nova  Patrum  Bibliolheca.' 
issued  between  184S  and  1853,  closed  his  list  of 
publications.  Consult  his  life  by  G.  Polello 
(Siena  1887)  ;  also  Prina,  B.,  'Biogr^fia  del  car- 
dinale  Angelo  Mai'  (Bergamo  1882)  ;  San(h'S, 
r.  E.,  'A  History  of  (Classical  Scholarship' 
(Vols.  I,  in,  Cambridge  1908). 

HAIA,  ma'ya,  in  Greek  mythology,  ihf 
eldest  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plcionc.  She  was 
placed  with  her  six  sisters  among  the  stars, 
where  they  have  the  common  name  of  Pleiada 
The  Romans  also  worshiped  a  Maia,  who  was 
also  called  Majtsta,  and  was  afterward  idenrt- 
fied  with  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  The  Tiiscu- 
lans  called  their  principal  deity  Mains.  The 
month  of  May  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  them, 

MAID  OF  ATHENS,  immortalized  by 
Lord  Byron,  was  Theresa  Macri,  who  25  years 
after  Byvan's  poem  was  written  had  lost  net 
beauty,  lived  in  a  hovel  in  d're  poverty  and  had 
reared  a  large  family. 
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MAUX  MAKIAN,  a  name  given  Matilda, 
daughter  of  FiU'Walter,  baron  of  Bayard  and 
Diumnow.  She  eloped  with  Robert  Fitz-Ooth, 
an  outlaw,  and  lived  with  him  in  Sherwood 
Forest  It  is  suj^posed  that  she  was  married  by 
Friai  Tuck  to  Fiti-Ootb,  who  was  more  com- 
monly called  Robin  Hood  (q.v.). 

HAID  OF  THB  HIST,  (1)  the  name  of  a 
small  steamboat  formerly  used  on  the  Niagara 
River  below  the  FaUs.  to  oarr?  passengers  close 
to  the  cataract  (2)  A  name  'given  to  the 
heroine  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's  *Anne  of  Geier- 

MAID    OF    ORLEANS,    a  -name    ^ven 

Jeanne  d'Arc  (1412-31)   (q.v.), 

MAIDEN,  or  THE  WIDOW,  an  instru- 
ment of  capital  punisbment  used  in  Scotland 
during  the  16th  century,  the  prototype  of  the 
French  guillotine  (q.v.).  It  consisted  of  an  Up- 
right frame  and  a  broad  piece  of  iron  a  foot  or 
more  wide,'sharp  on  the  lower  part  and  loaded 
above  with  lead.  At  the  time  of  execution  this 
was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  fraine,  in  which 
was  a  groove  oti  each  side  for  it  to  slide  in. 
The  prisoner's  nedc  being  fastened  ,to  a  bar 
underneath,  on  a  sign  aiven  *e  cutting  iron 
was  let  loose,  and  the  nead  instantly  severed 
from  the  body.  Its  first  victim  is  said  to  have 
been  Thomas  Scott,  executed  3  April  LS65,  one 
of  the  agents  in  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  In 
1S81  it  was  used  in  the  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  the  alleged  inventor. 

MAIDEN  QUEEN,  in  England,  a  popular 
title  bestowed  upon  Queen  Elizateth. 

MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  Sec  Ferhs  akd 
Fern  ALucs. 

MAIDENHEAD.  England,  market  towti  and 
municipal  borough  in  Berkshire,  on  the  Thames, 
24  miles  west  of  London,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway;  It  is  an  ancient  town  and  was  for- 
merly known  as  Maydenhutt,  or  Maydenhich, 
and  while  its  stone  bridge  which  takes  the  Lon- 
don road  over  the  Thames  dates  only,  from  1772 
there  are  records  of  earlier  bridges  as  early  as 
1297.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  guild  to  main- 
tain the  bridge  by  Henry  VI,  in  1451.  It  had 
formerly  a  lar^e  carrying  trade  in  malt,  meat 
and  timber  but  it  is  now  principally  a  residential 
town  and  pleasure  resort  for  boating  parties. 
The  Wednesday  market  is  still  held  under  the 
charier  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dating  from  1S82. 
Pop.  about  15,219. 

MAIDSTONE  (Saxon  MEOWBGESTtTN) 
England,  municipal  and  Parliamentary  borough 
and  the  county  town  of  Kent,  34  miles  east- 
southeast  from  London,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medwey.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four 
principal  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  the 
market-place,  with  smaller  ones  branching  ofi 
at  right  angles.  Its  fine  old  Collegiate  Church 
of  All  Samts  is  supposed  to  he  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  is  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches 
in  England.  It  has  historical  associations 
with  the  reheUions  of  Jack  Cade  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  was  stormed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  Favifase  in  1648,  It  has  ex- 
cellent educational  institutious ;  schools,  libra- 
ries, science  and  art  institutions,  museums,  play 
grounds  and  parks.  The  chief  industries  are 
paper-maldng  (for  which  there  are  several  large 
mills),  brewing,  iron  founding  and  the  manufac- 
ture   of    agricultiiral    implements.    It    is    the 
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Pop. 

about  34,000.  Consult  '  Cave-Browne,  'Maid- 
stone' ;  Russell,  'History  of  Maidstone' ;  Gil- 
bert, "The  CollegSate  Church  of  All  Saints,* 
Maidstone  returns  one  member  to  Parliament 
Pop.  about  35,475. 

MAIDU  PEOPLE,  an  aboriginal  Pujunan 
group  of  Indians  of  northern  California,  of 
which' the  chief  tribe,  the  Concow,  inhabited  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  River.  Their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  Round  Val- 
ley Reservation.  Their  communities  comprised 
rough  dwelling-places  or  ho  gins  built  of 
boards,  large  circular  halls  or  town-houses  for 
assemblies  and  ceremonials  and  wicker  store- 
houses^  for  the  winter  supply  of  acorns  which 
with  pinons  formed  their  staple  food  sup[dies. 
Their  clothing  was  of  the  scantiest  description ; 
the  chief  of  their  numerous  dances  was  the 
acorn  dance:  and  they  had  a  secret  male  society 
in  which  uie  initiatory  age  was  12.  Con- 
sult Dixon,  R.  B.,  'Maidu'  (in  Boas,  'Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,*  Washington  1911)  ; 
id.,  'Maidu  Texts'  (in  AJnerican  Ethnological 
Society  Publications,  Vol.  IV,  Leyden  1912). 

MAIGNAN,  Albert,  ai-bir  ma-nyan,  French 
pwnter:  fo.  Beaumont,  Sarthc,  14  Oct  1345;  d. 
Paris,  '29  Sept  190&  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
Noel  and  developed  a  strong  and  original  man- 
ner in  historical  and  landscape  painting.  At 
the  Salon  of  1879  he  was  awarded  a  first  class 
medal.     Amongst    the  .most  striktiq;    of    his 

S':tures  are  'Dante's  Meeting  with  the  Countess 
atilda'  (1881)  now  in  the  Luxembourg;  and 
'Assault  on  Pope  Boniface  VlII  at  Anagni'  in 
the  New  York   Metropolitan   Museum  of   Art 

HAIGRE,  ma'ger,  or  MEAGRE,  a  large 
European  drum-fish  (_Sciitna  aQHUa),  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  local  food-lishes.  It  may  at- 
tain a  length  of  six  feet,  and  its  flesh  has  always 
been  a  favorite  with  epicures.  Yarrell  says 
that  anciently  on  account  of  its  large  size  it 
was  always  sold  in  pieces,  and  that  the  fisher- 
men of  Rome  were  accustomcl  to  prcsmt  the 
head,  considered  the  finest  part  as  a  sort  of 
tribute  to  the  three  local  magistrates  who  acted 
for  the  time  as  the  conservators  of  the  city. 

MAIL-SHELL.    See  CnrroN. 

MAILDON,  mal'doon.  MAELDUIN,  or 
MABLDUNE,  hero  of  Irish  romance.  'Voy- 
age of  Maildun.*  He  was  the  son  of  Ailill 
Gear  Aga,  of  the  tribe  of  Owenaght  of  Ninus, 
in  County  Clare^  and  before  his  birth  his  father 
was  killed  by  pirates.  He  grew  up  handsome 
and  accomplished,  but  had  scarce  reached  man- 
hood before  he  set  sail  with  a  crew  of  60  men 
to  find  his  father's  murderer.  For  three  years 
and  seven  months  he  voyaged  on  the  Western 
Ocean  seeing  marvels  such  as  no  eyes  had  seen 
before.  At  length  he  found  the  murderer  of 
his  father,  but  pardoned  him  his  wrong  io  grati- 
tude to  the  great  mercy  of  God  who  had  de- 
livered him  from  so  many  perils.  Consult  Joyce, 
P.  W.,  'Old  Celtic  Romances'  (tr.  from  Gaelic, 
3d  ed..  New  York  1898) ;  Tennyson,  <The  Voy- 
age of  Maeldune.' 

MAILLY,  William,  American  Socialistic 
journalist :  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  22  Nov.  1871 ;  d. 
4  Sept.  1912.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  >ti  1895- 
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96  was  editor  of  die  Bimiinghain  Labor  Advo- 
cate. He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  in 
1898  organiied  the  Socia.1  Democratic  party  of 
New  York.  He  edited  the  Social  Democrat  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1899-1900;  was  assodaie 
editor  of  The  Worker  in  New  York  in  1901 
and  in  1906-07;  and  managing  editor  of  New 
York  Evening  Call  in  1908-09,  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  Social  Democrat,  now  Social- 
ist,  party  at  Chicago  in  1898;  organizer  and 
secretary  of  the  Socialist  party  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1902;  and  in  1905-06  he  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialist   parly. 


gersdorf,  Lower  Silesia,  2i  Nov.  1800.  He  ■ 
trained  for  a  rabbi,  but  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides, 
he  made  his  way  to  Berlin,  and  studied  modern 
philosophy,  languages  and  some  sdence.  Be- 
sides cultivating  his  own  tnind,  and  teaching  a 
little,  he  wrote  some  philosophical  treatises  and 
literary  hack-work.  Yet  he  had  Mendelssohn, 
the  philosopher,  among  his  friends,  was  admired 
by  Kant  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe, 
lliis  he  owed  to  his  'Attempt  at  a  Philosophy 
of  Transcendentalism'  (1790),  in  which. he  set 
out  to  supplement  Kant's  system  with  truths 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  Spinoia,  Leib- 
nitz, Hume,  Locke  and  others.  Consult  Witte, 
<S.  Maimon>    (Berlin  1876). 

MAIHONIDBS,  mi-mon1-dez,  properly 
Moses  Ben  Maimon  Bek  Joseph  (Arabic,  Abu 
Amram  Musa  ibn  Maimun  Obeid  Allah  a1 
Kortobi),  Jewish  scholar:  b.  Cordova,  Spain, 
30  March  1135;  d.  13  Dec.  1204.  At  an  early 
period  he  developed  a  taste  for  the  exact  sciences 
and  for  philosophy.  He  read  witb  zeal  not  oolj 
the  works  of  the  Mohammedan  scholastics,  but 
also  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  such 
dress  as  they  had  been  made  accessible  by  their 
Arabian  translators.  In  this  way  his  mind, 
which  by  nature  ran  in  laical  and  systematic 
grooves,  was  strengthened  in  its  bent;  and  he 
acquired  that  distaste  for  mysticism  and  vague- 
ness so  characteristic  of  his  literary  labors.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  abhor  poetry,  the  best  of 
which  he  declared  to  be  false,  since  it  was 
founded  upon  pure  invention  —  and  this  too  in 
a  land  which  had  produced  such  noble  expres- 
sions of  the  Hebrew  and  Arab  muse.  It  is 
strange  that  this  man,  vphose  character  was  that 
of  a  sage,  and  who  was  revered  for  his  person 
as  well  as  for  his  books,  should  have  led  such 
an  unguiel  life,  and  have  written  his  works  so 
full  of  erudition  with  the  staff  of  the  wanderer 
in  his  land.  For  ihis  peaceful  studies  were 
rudely  disturbed  in  his  13th  vear  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Almohades,  or  Mohammedan  Unitarians, 
from  Africa.  They  not  only  captured  Cordova, 
but  set  up  a  form  of  religious  persecution  which 
happily  is  not  always  characteristic  of  Islamic 
piety.  Maimonides'  father  wandered  to  Almeria 
on  the  ■coast;  and  then  (1159)  straight  into  the 
lion's  jaws  at  Fez  in  Africa.—  a  line  of  conduct 
hardly  intelligible  in  one  who  had  (led  for  the 
better  exercise  of  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
So  pressing  did  the  importunities  of  the 
Almohad  fanatics  become,  that  together  with 
his  family  Maimonides  was  compelled  to  don 
the  turban,  and  to  live  for  several  years  the 
life  of  an  Arabic  Marrano.    Tliis  blot  upon  his 


fair  fame  —  if  blot  it  be  —  he  tried  to  exctise  in 
two  treatises,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  his 
■Apologia  pro  vita  sua*:  one  on  the  subject 
of  conversion  in  general  (1160),  and  another 
addressed  to  his  coreligionists  in  southern 
Arabia  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
position  was  untenable  and  in  1165  we  find 
Maimonides  again  on  the  road,  reaching  Accho, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  and  finally  E^L  Under 
the  milder  rule  of  the  Ayyi^ite  caliphs,  no  sup- 
pression of  bis  belief  was  necessary.  Maimon- 
ides settled  with  his  brother  in  old  Cairo  or 
Fostat,  gaining  his  daily  pittance  first  as  a 
jeweler,  and  then  in  the  practice  of  ntcdtcine, 
the  while  he  continued  in  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  elaboration  of  the  great  works 
upon  which  his  fame  reposes.  In  1177  he  was 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Egypt,  and  soon  afterward  was 
placed  upon  the  list  of  court  physicians  to 
Saladin.  When  he  died,  his  body  was  taken  to 
Tiberias  for  burial. 

Perhaps  no  fairer  presentation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  rabbinical  Judaism  can 
be  dted  than  that  contained  in  the  three  chief 
works  of  Maimonides.  His  clear-cut  mind 
gathered  the  various  threads  which  Jewish  the- 
ology and  life  had  spun  since  the  closing  of  the 
Biblical  canon,  ana  wove  them  into  such  a 
fabric  that  a  new  t|eriod  may  fitly  be  said  to 
have  been  ushered  in.  The  Mishnah  had  be- 
come the  law-book  of  the  Diaspora;  Jn  it  was 
to  be  found  the  system  of  ordinances  and  prac- 
tices which  had  been  developed  up  to  the  2d 
century  a.d.  In  the  scholastic  discussions  in 
which  the  Jewish  schoolmen  had  indulged  thdr 
wit  and  their  ingenuity,  much  of  its  plain  mean- 
ing had  become  obscured.  At  23  Maimonides 
coimnenced  to  work  upon  a  commentary  to  this 
Mishnah,  which  took  nim  seven  3'ears  to  com- 
plete. It  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  very  filly 
called  'The  Illumination' ;  for  here  the  pbilo- 
sc^ihic  training  of  its  avthor  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  diy  legal  mast,  and  to  give  it 
life  as  well  as  li^t.  The  inductioa  of  philos- 
ophy into  law  is  seen  to  even  more  peculiar  ad- 
vantage in  his  'Mishnah  Tdrah'  (Repeated 
Law).  The  scholastic  discussions  upon  the 
Mishnah  had  in  the  6th  century  been  put  into 
writing,  and  had  b«C(»ne  that  vast  medley  of 
thought,  that  kaleidoscope  of  schoolroom  life, 
known  by  the  name  of  Talmud.  Based  upon 
the  slender  framework  of  the  Mi^mah,  the 
vast  edifice  had  been  built  up  with  so  little 
plan  and  sstnmetry  that  its  various  ramifications 
could  only  be  followed  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  with  infinite  exertion.  In  turn,  the 
Talmud  had  supplanted  the  Mishnah  as  the  rule 
of  life  and  the  directive  of  relifpoos  observ- 
ance. Even  before  the  time  of  Maimonides, 
scholars  had  tried  their  hand  at  putting  order 
into  this  great  chaos;  but  none  of  their  efforts 
had  proved  satisfactory.  For  10  years  Mai- 
monides worked  and  produced  this  digest,  in 
whidi  ht  arranged  in  sdentific  order  all  the 
material  which  a  Jewish  jurist  and  theologuii 
might  be  called  upon  to  use.  Though  this  di- 
^t  was  received  with  delight  by  the  Jews  of 
Spain,  many  were  found  who  looked  upon 
Maimonides'  work  as  an  attempt  to  crystalise 
into  unchangeable  law  the  fluctuating  streams 
of  tradition.  The  same  objection  was  made  Jo 
his  attempt  to  fcrmuhrtc  into  a  creed  the  purdy 
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theoloracal  ideas  of  th«  Judsism  of  his  day. 
His  'Thirteen  Articles'  brought  oo  a  war  of 
strong  opposition ;  and  though  in  the  end,  the 
fame  of  their  author  conquered  a  place  for 
them  even  in  the  Synagof^e  Ritual,  they  were 
never  accepted  by  tne  entire  Jewry.  They  re- 
mained the  presentation  of  an  individual  scholar. 
But  his  chief  philosophical  work,  his  'Guide 
of  the  Perplexed'  (Dalalat  al  Hairin),  carried 
him  still  further :  and  for  centuries  fairly 
divided  the  Jewish  camp  into  two  parties.  The 
battle  between  the  Maimonists 

Provence. 


lonists  wased  fiercely  in  Spain  and  Pro\ 

In  the   ^Guide  of  the  Perplexed*  Ma 

des  has  also  produced  a  work  which  was 
*epoch-maIticg  in  Jewish  philosojjiy.  It  is  the 
best  attempt  ever  made  by  a  Jew  to  combine 
philosophy  with  theology.  Aristotle  was  known 
to  Maimonides  through  AUFarJbi  and  Ibn  Sini 
(Avicenna):  and  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Stagyrite  is  to  be  followed  in  certain  things, 
as  he  is  that  the  Bible  must  be  followed  in 
others.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  divergence  be* 
tween  the  two;  for  both  have  the  same  end  tn 
view, —  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  The 
aim  of  metaphsrsics  is  to  perfect  man  intellec- 
tually; the  same  aim  is  at  the  core  of  Talmiulic 
Judaism.  Reason  and  revclatioa  fintst  speak 
the  same  lan^age;  and  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
subtle  exegesis  — which  provoked  mucii  opposi- 
tion, as  it  seemed  to  do  violence  to  the  plahi 
wording — he  is  able  to  £nd  bis  philoto^cal 
ideas  in  the  text  of  the  BUile.  But  he  is  care- 
ful to  limit  his  acquiescence  in  Aristotle's  teach- 
ings to  things  which  occur  below  the  ^^re 
of  the  moon.  He  was  afraid  of  coming  into 
contact  with  the  foundations  of  religious  belief, 
and  of  having  to  deny  the  existence  of  wonders. 
The  Bible  teadlcs  tl»t  matter  was  created,  and 


as  insufficienL  The  Jewish  bdief  that  God 
brought  into  existence  not  only  the  form  but 
also  the  matter  of  (he  wnrld,  Maimonides  looks 
upon  much  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  belief  in  resurrection.  He  ad- 
duces so  Uttle  proof  for  this  dogma  that  the 
people  of  his  <fey  were  ready  to  charge  him 
with  heresy. 

Maimonides  is  able  to  present  25  ontological 
arguments  for  his  belief  in  die  existence,  unity 
and  incoTpo reality  of  God  What  strikes  one 
most  is  the  almost  ccdorless  conception  of  the 
Deity  at  which  he  arrives.  In  his  endeavor  to 
remove  the  slightest  shadow  of  corporeality  in 
this  conception,  he  is  finally  led  to  denv  that 
any  positive  attributes  can  be  posited  of  God. 
Such  attributes  would  only  be  ''accidentia*; 
and  any  such  'accidentia*  would  limit  the  idea 
of  oneness.  Even  attributes  which  would  mere- 
ly show  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
other  beings  are  excluded;  because  he  is  so 
far  removed  from  things  non-Divine,  as  to 
tnake  all  comparison  impossible.  Even  exist- 
ence, when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  him,  is  not 
an  attribute.  In  his  school  langtiage,  the 
'essential'  of  God  involves  his  "existentia." 
We  have  therefore  to  rely  entirely  upon  nega- 
tive attributes  in  trying  to  gel  a  clear  concept  of 
the  Deity. 

If  the  Deity  is  so  far  removed,  how  then 
IS  he  to  act  upon  the  world?  Maimonides  sup- 
poses that  this  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world  of  the  siJieres.    Of  these  spheres  there 


are  nine:  *[he  all-encompassing  sphere,  that  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  those  of  the  seven  planets.* 
Each  sphere  is  presided  over  by  an  intelligence 
which  IS  its  motive  power.  These  intelligences 
are  called  angels  in  the  Bible.  The  highest  in- 
telligence is  immaterial.  It  is  the  nois  poietxkds, 
the  ever-active  intellect.  It  is  the  power  which 
gives  form  to  all  things  and  makes  that  which 
was  potential  really  existent.  'Proj^ecy  is  an 
emanation  sent  forth  by  the  Divine  Being 
through  the  medium  of  the  active  intellect,  in 
the  first  instance  to  man's  rational  faculty  and 
then   to    his    imaginative    faculty.     The    lower 

Sade  of  prophecy  comes  by  means  of  dreams, 
e  higher  through  visions  accorded  the  prophet 
in  a  w^ting  condition.  The  symbolical  actions 
of  the  prophets^  are  nothing  more  than  states 
of  the  soul.*  High  above  all  the  prophets  Mai- 
monides places  Moses,  to  whom  he  attributes 
a  special  power,  by  means  of  which  the  active 
intellect  worked  upon  him  withoitt  the  media- 
tion of  the  imagination.  The  psychological 
parts  of  the  'Guide'  present  in  a  Jewish  garb 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  as  expounded  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisia.     Reason  exists  in  the 

Cers  of  the  soul,  but  only  potentially  as 
It  reason  (no&s  Mlikoa).  It  has  the  power 
to  assimilate  itmnaterial  forms  which  come 
from  the  active  reason.  It  thus  becomes  ac- 
quired or  developed  reason  (noHf  ep(kletos) ; 
and  by  still  further  assimilation  it  becomes 
gradu^ly  an  entity  separable  from  the  body,  so 
that  at  death  it  can  live  on  unattached  to  the 
body.  In  ethics  Maimonides  is  a  strong  par- 
tisan of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
No  one  moves  him,  no  one  drives  him  to  cer- 
tain actions.  He  can  choose,  according  to  his 
own  inner  vision,  the  way  on  whidi  he  wishes 
to  walk.  Nor  does  thb  doctrine  involve  any 
limitation  of  the  Divine  power,  as  this  freedom 
is  fully  predetermined  bv  the  Deity.  But  Mai- 
monides must  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  squaring 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  that 
of  the  omniscience  of  God;  for  he  entrenches 
himself  behind  the  statement  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  so  far  removed  from  hiunan  knowl- 
edge as^  to  make  _  all  comparison  impossible. 
Again,  in  true  Aristotelian  style,  Maimonides 
holds  that  those  actions  are  to  be  considered 
virtuous  which  follow  the  golden  mean  between 
the  extremes  of  loo  much  and  too  little.  The 
really  wise  man  will  always  choose  this  road: 
and  such  wisdom  can  be  learned ;  by  continued 
practice  it  can  become  part  of  man's  nature. 
He  is  most  tmly  virtuous  who  has  reached  this 
eminence,  and  who  has  eliminated  from  his 
own  being  even  the  desire  to  do  wrong. 

The  daring  with  whkh  Maimonides  treated 
many  portiDns  of  Jewish  theology  did  not  fail 
to  dww  its  effect  immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  'Guide.'  His  rationalistic  notions 
about  revelation,  his  allegorizing  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  his  apparent  want  of  complete 
fail]^  in  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  produced 
among  the  Jews  a  violent  reaction  against  all 
philosophical  inquiry,  which  lasted  down  to  the 
times  of  the  French  Revolution.  Even  non- 
Jews  looked  askance  at  his  system.  In  Mont- 
pcllier  and  in  Paris,  his  own  Jewish  opponents, 
not  conlen!  with  having  gotten  an  edict  against 
the  use  of  the  master's  writings,  obtained  the 
aid  of  theCburch  (for  the  'Guide'  had  been 
translated  into  Latin  in  the  13th  century),  and 
had  it  publicly  consigned  to  the  flames.    But  all 
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this  was  only  further  evidence  of  the  power 
which  Maimonides  wielded.  The  Karaiies  cop- 
ied it;  the  Kabbalah  even  tried  to  claim  it  as  its 
own.  Many  who  were  not  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Alberius  MaK- 


an  opponent,  shows  clearly  how  carefully  he  had 
studied  the  <Guide  of  the  Perplexed.  >  Consult 
Yellin  and  Abrahams,  *  MaimonideE,*  and  the 
authorities  there  mentioned;  Neumark,  'Ge- 
schichte  der  iiidischen  Philosophic  des  Mittcl- 
a1iers>  (Vols.  I-II,  Berlin  190?-10). 

GUSTAV  GOTTHEIU 

MAIN,  man,  Hubert  Piatt,  American  com- 
poser and  editor:  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  17  Aug. 
1839.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  for  59  years  bas  been  editor  of  soiiK  colkc- 
lions  and  other  publications  for  church,  Sunday 
school  and  college  use,  besides  composing  many 
songs  and  hymns.  His  latest  works  include 
<Genis  of  Song  for  the  Sunday  School'  (1901)  ; 
'Gloria  Deo'  (1901>;  'Devotional  Songs' 
(1903);  'Hallowed  Hymns'  (1907);  'Bixby's 
Home  Songs'  (1909);  'Hebrew  Hymnal' 
(1910);  Ode  Book,  'Eastern  Star'  (1911); 
'Mission  Hymnal*  (1911-14);  'Quartettes  and 
Choruses  —  Male  Voices'  (1912):  'Hamilton 
College  Songs'  (1915).  He  has  also  in  prepa- 
ration 'A  Dictionary  of  American  Musicians 
and  Poets.' 

MAIN,  m^  (Ger.  min),  or  HATN,  a  river 
of  Germany,  which  has  its  source  in  the  north- 
easiem  part  of  Bavaria,  about  13  miles  north- 
west of  Bayreuth.  It  flows  northwest  to  the 
border  of  Bavaria,  and  then  makes  a  succession 
of  remarkable  zigiags,  continuing,  however,  in 
a  westerly  direction,  till  it  reaches  the  border 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  which  it  enters. 
It  then  flows  circuitoiisly  west,  partly  forming 
the  boundary  between  Hesse  and  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  and  joins  the  Rhine 
a  little  above  the  town  of  Mainz,  after  a  course 
of  over  300  miles.    The  principal  cities  which  it 

S asses  are  Wurzburg,  AschaffenburR  and  Frark- 
ori.  Il  is  navigable  for  about  2(X)  miles,  and 
by  improvements  the  largest  Rhine  steamers  can 
ascend  to  Frankfort.  By  means  of  Kinfj  Lud- 
wig's  Canal  it  affords  through  navigation  to 
the  Danube. 

MAINE,  man.  Sir  Henry  Tames  Sumner, 
English  jurist :  b.  Caverham  Grove,  Reading, 
England,  15  Aug.  1822;  d.  Cannes,  France, -3 
Feb. .  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  regius  professor  of  dvil  law 
1847-54.  He  was  in  India  as  legal  member  of 
the  council,  1862-69.  On  his  return,  in  1869, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence 
at  Oxford,  and  held  this  post  till  1878.  He  was 
appointed  master  of  Trinity  Hali,  Cambridge, 
1877,  and  professor  of  international  law  at 
Cambridge,  1887-88.  Among  his  more  noted 
works  were  'Ancient  Law'  (1861),  an  epoch- 
making  book;  'Village  Communities'  (1871); 
'Popular  Government'  (1885).  Consult  Duff, 
'  Sir  Henry  Maine :  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life' 
(1892). 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN,  man  de  be-ron  Fran- 
cois Pierre  Gonthier,  French  philosopner:  b. 
Bcffierac  (Dordogne).  29  Nov,  1766;  d-  Paris 
16  July  1824.  He  entered  the  Life  Guards  of 
Louis  XVI   in   1785,  was   present  at  Versailles 


on  S-6  Ort.  1789,  but  was  not  concerned  in  the 
Revolution.  He  opposed  Napoleon  in  the  latter 
pari  of  his  reign,  and  became  a  legitimist  at 
the  Restoration.  His  chief  philosophical  essays 
arc  'Influence  de  I'haliitude'  (1803);  'Sur  la 
dfcomposiiion  de  la  pens6e*;  'Sur  I'ap^ercep- 
tion  immediate,*  and  'RM)ports  dn  physique  « 
du  moral.'  Very  little  of  his  writing  appeared 
during  his  lifetime,  but  in  1834  some  of  his 
essays  were  publi^ed  by  Victor  Cousin  who 
in  1841  published  a  more  complete  edition.  The 
publication  of  his  important  writings  by  E, 
Naville  in  1859  made  possible  the  first  con- 
nected study  of  his  philosophical  development. 
Maine  de  Bitan's  importance  as  a  pbilosopiier  is 
chiefly  due  to  his  giving  the  direction  to  philo- 
sophic speculation  afterward  developed  in  the 
school  founded  by  Cousin.  Consult  NaviUe,  E., 
'Maine  de  Biran'  (3d  ed..  Paris  1874)  :  Couaill- 
hac,  M..  'Maine  de  Biran'   (Paris  19C)5). 

MAINE,  the  name  given  as  early  as  1622 
to  distinguish  the  main  lamd  iram  the  islands 
It  was  called  in  the  Mason  and  Gorges  Patent 
^the  Mayn  Land  of  New  England,"  and  in  the 
great  charter  "Province  of  Maine.''  It  is  one 
of  the  New  England  gnoup  of  North  Atlantic 
States  and  the  most  easterly  State  of  the  Unioit 
It  is  between  lat.  43°  4'  and  47"  28'  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  66°  57'  and  71°  7'  W.  It  b 
boiuided  on  llie  north  by  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,  provinces  of  Canada,  on  the  east 
by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  west 
by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  pror- 
ince  of  Quebec  Its  greatest  extent  is  froDi 
north  to  south ;  its  greatest  length  about  30} 
miles  and  its  greatest  width  about  212  miies; 
area,  33,040  square  miles,  of  which  3,000  square 
miles  are  water  surface.  Maine  is  as  lat^e  as 
alt  the  rest  of  the  New  England  group  lacking 
385  square  miles,  and  it  is  the  37th  in  siie 
among  the  Slates  of  the  Union. 

Topography. —  While  its  northeastern  and 
a  portion  of  its  southwestern  boundary  lines 
are  straight,  its  others  are  irregular,  especially 
■  its  coast  lire,  which,  fringed  by  isbnds,  is  in- 
denied  l^  nuinerous  bay^,  giving  it  a  shore 
length  of^ovcr  2,000  miles,  though  a  direct  line 
drawn  from  its  tw^J  extremities  would  he  T>ut 
about  a  tenth  of  its  real  length.  This  irregular 
coast  line,  bold  and  rugged  from  its  easiera 
extremity  nntil  it  reaches  Penobscot  Bay,  be- 
coming lower  as  it  approaches  the  south  is  most 
picturesque  throughout  its  entire  length,  much 
of  it  being  bordered  by  sandy  beaches  and 
(hick  forests  reaching  to  the  water's  edgt 
There  are  more  good  har'bors  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  than  on  that  of  any  other  State  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboartl 

There  are  two  general  mountain  slopes  in 
Maine,  the  highest  part  extending  across  the 
State  from  north  of  the  source  of  the  Megallo- 
way  River  in  the  west,  northeast  to  Mars  HilL 
South  of  the  main  divide  is  Monilt  Katahdin, 
5,385  feet  in  height;  Mount  Abr^am,  3,387; 
Saddleback,  4,000,  and  Mount  Blue,  3,900  feel 
in  height,  all  in  Franklin  County.  Green  Moun- 
tain on  Mount  Desert  Island  is  1,800  feet  highi 
and  is  one  of  the  numerous  peaks  more  or  less 
conical  in  form,  isolated  or  in  clusters,  com- 
paratively bare  of  soil  and  densely  wooded 
about  their  bases.  There  is  no  long  range  of 
'    the  State. 
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Hydrography.— That  portion  of  the  State 
north  of  the  main  divide  is  drained  almost 
wholly  by  the  Saint  John  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the'part  south  of  the  main  divide 
is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Androscogpin,  Kenne- 
bec, Penobscot  and  Saini  Croix  nvsrs.  The 
basin  of  Saint  John  River  has  an  area  of  about 
7,425  square  miles.  The  head-waters  of  this 
nver  are  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Maine 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Quebec,  and  it  flows 
north  by  east  for  some  distance  past  Saint 
Francis  on  the  north  to  the  eictreme  north- 
eastern boundary,  where  it  makes  a  tiirn  and 
flows  generally  southeast  Ihrough  New  Bnins- 
wick  lo  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  largest  Maine 
tributaries  of  the  Saint  John  are  the  Aroostook 
and  the  Allegash.  The  waters  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  lakes  of  Maine  find  their  outlet 
through  the  Saint  John.  The  rivers  south  of 
the  main  divide  flow  generally  south  to  the 
ocean.  The  source  of  the  Kennebec  is  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  of  the  Penobscot  over 
2,300  feet,  of  the  Androscoggin  about  3,000 
feet  and  of  the  Saco  in  the  southwest  nearly 
2,000  feel.    They,  together  with  their  tributaries. 


passmg       .     .  .  .   , 

falls  and  furnish  extensive  water  powers. 
From  the  report  of  the  Maine  State  Water  and 
Storage  Commission  it  appears  that  Maine  ranks 
third  amouR  the  States  of  the  Union  in  de- 
veloped horse  power  which  is  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  400,000  horse  power.  Its  storage 
facilities  are  estimated  at  400,000  'horse  power 
more,  which,  with  over  1,000,000  undeveloped 
horse  power,  make  a  total  of  over  1,800,000 
possible  water  horse  power  in  the  State.  It 
IS  without  doubt  amonK  the  greatest  of  the 
State's  assets,  and  has  excited  the  cujiidity  of 
men  in  and  out  of  the  State  to  exploit  it  for 
their  own  enrichment.  The  so-called  Octopus 
"Bill  of  1911  was  designed  to  enable  these  inter- 


tracting  attention  aroused  so  much  opposition 
chat  it  was  defeated.  It  is  only  by  getting  con- 
trol of  the  political  machinery  of  the  Stale  that 
the  interests  responsible  for  the  measure  can 
accomplish  their  designs  which  would  result  in 
immense  loss  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
flow  of  the  rtde  is  so  great  on  the  coast  that  it 
has  been  estimated  '(hat  with  suitable  wheels 
it  can  be  operated  16  hours  out  of  the  34.* 
Thero  are  about  1,620  lakes  in  Maine,  a  lar^e 
number  of  which  are  near  the  sources  of  uie 
rivers.  The  surface  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
constitutes  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area 
ot  the  State.  Moosehead  Lake  is  the  largest  in 
the  State.  fFor  description  of  rivers,  see  sepa- 
rate articles). 

Geology.— The  nature  of  the  geological 
formation  of  Maine  shows  that  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  marks  of  the  Glacial  period  may  be 
plainly  traced  in  several  parts  of  the  State ;  the 
changes  in  extent  and  form  of  the  river  beds 
and  lakes  are  shown  by  the  rock  formation  of 
the  vicinity  and  the  nature  of  the  deposits 
which  were  brought  from  the  mountains  to  the 
valleys.  The  northern  portion  of  the  Slate  be- 
longs to  the  Devonian  period  and  the  region 
sliout  Penobscot  Bay  to  the  Silurian.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Stale  are  fossilifcrous 
clays.    There  are  a  number  of  low  ridges  which 


evidently  were  once  portions 
ranges,  tut  which  usnaliy  formed  angles  with 
the  two  great  ranges  that  at  one  time  extended 
across  the  State.  Granite,  slate  and  marble  ex- 
ist in  large  a uan titles. 

Soil.— The  soil  of  Uie  Stale  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Glacial  period  as  much  as  the 
rocks;  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  till  and 
various  forms  of  slacial  debris.  The  old  lake 
bottoms,  now  diy  land,  are  largely  alluvial  and 
in  these  places  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  In  such 
localities  there  are  extensive  agricultural  lands. 

Minerals  and  Mining. —  Granite  is  one  of 
the  most  important  wealth  producing  minerals 
of  the  State.  Along  the  coast  and  inland  for 
some  distance  there  are  large  areas  of  granite 
outcrop.  It  is  found  in  such  quantities  near 
tide  water  that  quarrying  and  shipping  are  com- 
paratively easy  and  inexpensive.  The  feldspar 
and  quartz  are  easily  separated.  Hallowell,  Dix 
Island,  Vinal  Haven  and  Freeport  furnish  the 
largest  quantity.  The  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City,  are  built  of  granite  from  Hallowell. 
Crystalline  limestone  and  marble  are  found  in 
several  places ;  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  the  deposits  are  quite  extensive.  Slate  of 
od  qualiQ"  is  found  in  the  central  part  of  the 


from  Piscataquis  County  is  remarkably  pure, 
capable  of  being  split  into  thin  plates,  and  in 
cok)r  a  deep  blue-black.  Silica  and  feldspar  of 
an  excellent  quality  are  found  in  several  ^places. 
Some  of  the  products  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  silica  and  feldspar  are  glass,  porcelain, 
scouring  ^°^i  sandpaper,  earthenware  aad 
woodfiller.  The  silica  is  found  in  vein-quarti 
in  some  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  Tourmalin  is 
found  in  Oxford  County  in  large  and  beautiful 
crystals.  Some  of  the  other  minerals  are  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  manganese,  tin,  silver, 
gold,  antimony,  pyrites  and  tcryl.  The  annual 
value  of  the  mineral  output  is  about;  granite, 
$1,000,000;  limestone  and  marble.  $1,0)0,000; 
slate,  $180,000:  silica,  $50,000;  other  mineral 
products,  $60,000,  making  the  total  amount  for 
quarry  purposes  of  about  $2,600,000.  Maine 
ranks  second  among  the  States  in  the  output  of 
granite;  fourth  in  the  output  of  slate  and  sixth 
in  the  output  of  limestone  and  marble. 

There  are  in  the  State  nearly  30  mineral 
springs  which  are  known  and  used-  10  of  them 
are  in  Androscoggin  County.  The  State  reports 
about  30  springs  with  ati  output  of  about 
1350,000  gallons.  The  most  noted  of  these  is 
the  Poland  spring  situated  in  the  town  of  that 

Climate,"  The  climate  is  cold  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year ;  snow  covers  the  ground 
from  three  to  five  months.  The  summers  are 
short;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there 
is  not  more,  usually  less,  than  five  months  for 
the  maturing  of  crops.  The  extensive  forests 
have  been  a  protection,  and  with  the  good  river 
drainage  and  the  sea  breezes  have  tended  to 
make  the  climate  most  healthful,  A  fair  aver- 
age of  the  mean  temperature  in  January  is  15° 
v.:  in  May  52°;  in  July  68"^;  in  October 
51°;  in  December  22°,  The  average  tempera- 
ture in  the  whole  State  is  in  summer  about 
62.5°  F.  and  in  winter  20"  F. 

Flora.— The  trees  and  plants  common  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  the"United  Statts  floim^ 
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here.  In  the  southern  part  are  fine  grasses, 
hardy  fruits  -and  a  varied  shrubbery.  The 
.  strawberry,  blackberry,  raspberry,  blueberry, 
thorn-apple  and  gooseberry  grow  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    (See  Forests  and  Agriculture) . 

Fauna. —  Maine  has  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  animals,  among  which  are  bear,  cari- 
bou, deer,  moose,  fox,  beaver,  sable,  marten. 
mink,  weasel,  squirrel,  rabbit,  porcupine  ana 
wildcat  Wild  geese,  duck,  teal ;  plover,  gnlls 
and  various  other  sea  fowl  are  found  about  its 
lakes  and  sea  coasts;  ^partridges,  robins,  bobo- 


of   Maine  abound  with  fish  in  great  variety. 
(See  section  Fisheries). 

Forests.—  Maine  is  known  as  the  'Pine 
Tree  Stale'  because  of  the  lar^e  extent  of  pine 
forests  which  once  existed  widiin  its  limits.  The 
majestic  "nust  pirie,'  which  the  State  once  fur- 
nished  for   many   ships,   has   almost  become 


covered  with  forests;  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
State's  land  area  is  woodland  The  northern 
and  centra]  parts  are  forest;  in  the  southern 
part  along  the  coast  and  along  the  navigable 
streams  me  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Trees  grow  rapidly.  Denuded  tracts,  unless 
cultivated  soon,  send  up  an  undergrowth  of 
seedlings  which  become  trees  of  fair  size  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  Most  of  the  lumber 
of  Maine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  has  been  taken  from  the  drainage  of  the 
Androscoggin,  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers, 
in  about  the  following  proportions:  42  per  cent 
from  the  Androscoggin;  25  per  cent  from  the 
Kennebec  and  33  per  cent  from  the  Penobscot. 
The  total  area  from  which  the  whole  pulp 
lumber  consumed  in  the  State  has  been  taken 
has  been  estimated  at  4,741,000  acres,  leaving 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  r^on  from 
which  no  pulp  wood  of  any  consequence  has 
ever  been  removed  There  has  been  estimated 
standing  2i;J39,0O0,O00  feet  of  spruce  alone,  be- 
sides an  almost  equal  quantity  comprising  pine, 
cedar,  hemlock,  poplar  and  various  spenes  of 
hard  wood.  The  annual  growth  is  considered 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  cutting  of  600,000,000 
feet  of  spruce  timber  each  year,  without  de- 
pleting the  supply.  The  forest  commissioner 
States  that  it  is  safe  to  reckon  that  there  will 
be  from  11,000.000  to  12,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  State  that  will  be  lumber  producing  for 
all  time.  There  are  now  being  taken  annually 
upwards  of  30,000,000  feet  of  while  birch  from 
Maine  forests.  The  white  birch  area  is  a  wide 
belt  extending  entirely  across  the  Stale.  Though 
used  for  many  purposes  its  greatest  utilization 
is  by  spool  factories  which  produce  about  800,- 
000,000  spools,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Besides  being  used  in  the  production  of  spools 
a  large  quantity  is  shipped  lo  Europe  in  spool 
bars.  A  variety  of  small  articles  are  also  man- 
ufactured from  it.  as  baskets,  furniture,  office 
equipments,  etc.  The  science  of  forestry  is  be- 
ing employed  extensively  in  the  preservation  of 
timber  by  private  corporations. 

FisherieB. —  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well 
stocked  with  fish;  the  State  is  considered  the 
sportsman's  paradise.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  the  speckled  trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  sal- 
mon, bass  and  bream.  Lobsters,  clams  and  mus- 
sels are  in  large  quantities  along  the  coast,  and 


in  the  bays  and  inlets  are  bluefisb,  roek-cod, 
sculpins,  cunners,  flounders  and  others.  In  the 
off-shore  waters  (here  are  cod,  herring,  mack- 
erel, haddock,  hake,  porgy,  menhaden  and  pol- 
lock, which  are  caught  in  large  quantities.  One 
species  of  herring,  the  Culpea  harengus^  fur- 
nishes a  lar^e  portion  of  the  fish  used  m  the 
sardine-canmng  establishments  of  Lubec  East- 
port  and  other  places.  The  fisheries  of  Maint 
rank  second  in  value  among  the  fisheries  of 
New  England,  but  more  men  are  engaged  in 
this  industry  m  Maine  than  in  any  other  Nen' 
England  State  ejccept  Massachusetts.  Tfie 
commis^oner  of  sea  and  shore  fineries  for 
1914  estimates  the  number  ofpersons  depend- 
ent upon  the  fisheries  at  50,000  and  the  value 
of  the  product  at  SS.786,0Oa 

In  ]892_  the  lobster  fisheries  product  was 
$992355,  this  amount  being  greater  than  for  al! 
lobsters  in  all  the  other  New  England  States, 
The  law  passed  in  1895  for  the  protection  of 
the  lobster  fisheries  greatly  curtailed  this  brandi 
of  the  fishing  industry,  as  it  prohibited  the  tak- 
ing of  lobsters  less  than  10>4  inches  in  extrenic 
length.  This  caused  the  removal  of  canning 
establishments  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  The  govern- 
ment experiment  stations  plant  large  quantities 
of  lobster  fry  along  the  coast  The  value  of 
the  catch  for  the  year  1913-14  was  $3,2773)6 
Clam  fishing  ranks  next  in  importance;  canning 
clams  is  a  prominent  industry,  also  the  prepan- 
of_  smoked    herring.      Salmon    fishing  is 


Rockland  and  Vinal  Haven.  "Ilie  sardine  fisfa' 
ertes  are  located  in  Washin^on,  Hancock,  Lin- 
coln and  Cumberland  counties.  The  following 
quantity  of  fish  cured  and  canned  was,  accorijiBg 
to  last  report,  8,751,392  pounds  of  sardines 
and  2,173^7  pound*  of  clams.  During  the  10 
years  preceding  1909  this  industry  grew  (rm 
74.022,141  pounds  to  116,289,900  pounds,  and 
increased  in  value  from  $4,753,071  to  $5,738,685. 
AgrictiltQre  and  Stock  Raising.— The  soil 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  is  not 
adapted  to  agriculture,  owing  to  the  large  acre- 
age of  forest  land.  But  a  little  over  33  per 
cent  is  farm  land  and  of  that  nearly  one-third 
is  not  improved    The  most  fertile  lands  a: 


..J  the  farm  means  more  intensive  methods  oi 
ultivation,  a  systematic  enrichment  of  the  soil 
and  a  careful  rotation  of  crops.     The  cereal 


took  County  they  are  increasing.  The  FedenI 
census  of  1910  shows  that  in  this  county  lit 
cereals  occupied  one-half  the  total  of  the  cetMl 
acreage  of  the  Slate.  The  crop  of  oats,  once 
large,  has  also  decreased ;  yellow  corn,  for- 
merly cultivated  on  all  the  farms,  never  occu- 
pied much  area  and  is  now  raised  principalijj 
for  fodder.  The  finest  sweet  com  in  the  svorld 
is  raised  in  Maine  for  canning  and  goes  lo  all 
parts  of  the  country.  _  .. 

The  green-corn  industry  originated  wp 
Isaac  Winslow  who  invented  the  process  m 
1838-39.     On  8  March  1853  he  applied  for  a 
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patent  (or  prcserviilK  fresh  srecd  Con  by  hdr- 
metically  scaling  proccwc  In  suits  against  ifl- 
(rin^rs  of  the  patents  tt  afpnred  thM  the 
caiinuu:  of  com  originMed  m  U^c  at  the 
early  dates  meoiioned,  mhI  Hatnt-paidced  sugxr 
corn  still  leads  in  all  matlGcts.  In  1915  Uaine 
packed  1^)59,000  doien  frreeo  corn,  valued  at 
$1,470,750. 

Buckwheat,  wttch  produces  excellent  flour 
in  a  soil  and  climate  like  Uaine,  is  still  culti- 
vated. The  ictUms  from  the  potato  crop  are 
Sreatcr  than  from  all  the  cereals.  Hay  of  an 
excellent  9Uality  Is  marlotted  at  gcod  prices. 
Farmers  living  near  markets  arc  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  market  gardening  and 
dairying.  Fine  grained  vegetables,  sweet  com, 
small  fruits  and  apples  flourish  and  bring  ex- 
cellent returns.^  Apple  orchards  are  increasing 
in  number  and  increased  attention  is  b^nff  given 
to  their  care  and  cultivation.  The  raising  of 
horses  is  increasing,  but  the  number  of  neat 
cattle  and  sheep  is  decreaung.  The  number  of 
milch  cows  is  increasing.  The  statistics  of  1900 
show  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  farms  de- 
rived more  income  trom  dairy  products  than 
from  all  other  sources.  However,  such  stalls' 
tics  are  sometimes  unreliable  as  a  large  part  of 
the  living  of  the  faimer's  family  comes  from 
the  farm,  but  that  only  is  reckoned  as  income 
whidi  is  sold  from  the  &irro.  The  amoiuit  re- 
ceived in  1900  for  dairy  products  was  about 
SS.60S.000.  The  Federal  Census  Reports  of 
1910  gave  the  followuig  statistics:  59.773 
farms,  covering  6,291.000  acres,  of  which  3.933,- 
000  acres  were  unimproved.  The  total  value 
of  the  farm  property  of  the  State  was  $199,- 
271,998.  The  value  of  the  products  for  1899 
was  $37,104,375.  For  the  year  ending  1  June 
1910  some  of  the  farm  products  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ontntity  Value 

Hay t  ,750.000  toM  tZl. 400.000 

PotMOH IT.MO.OOO  bulMla      tl.7JS,000 

Oui S,5S4,<U0  b(Mh*k        ].Wa.O00 

Bockwhot T48.000  buihciii  509.000 

Con TU.OOObalKli  SSJ.OOO 

Btrtor Itt.OOObMlMte  188.000 

WhMt 36T.«0ObMl«l»  ]?J.00O 

In  1917  the  chief  crops  vere  oats.  4,930,000 
bushels ;  com,  780,000  bushels. 
In  1910  the  farm 


in  AmdstnA  Couitty  if  tiie  land  can  oe  ob- 
tained. Arttostook  County  leads  all  others  in 
^the  vahK  of  its  potato  crop. 

HuuiiactiirdB<~Ttae  extensiva  irater  power 
has  been  a  ^reat  aid  in  developing  manufactur- 
ing industnes.  Sup-building  was  among  the 
first  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.  The 
first  vessel  built  in  Uaine  was  the  yirginia. 
She  was  built  by  the  Popham  colony  1607-06^ 
and  under  command  of  Capu  James  Davis 
sailed  from  Plymouth  with  the  Somers  and 
Gates  Colony  for  Jamestown,  1  June  1609, 
Bath  was  the  chief  ship-building  centre  of  the 
United  States  for  over  100  years  and  is  yet  a 
ship-building  centre  of  importance.  Prior  to 
the  construction  of  steel  vessels,  the  Maine  for- 
ests siq>plied  a  large  amount  of  the  timber  used 
in  ocean  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and 
nearly  half  the  ocean  vessels  of  the  nation,  up 
to  1900;  were  made  in  Maine.  Bath  builds  now 
many  steel  vessels.  The  manufacture  of  leather 
is  another  of  the  leading  industries.  The  bark 
of  the  hemlock  is  used  in  large  quantities  for 
tanning.  The  manufacturing  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  began  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  and  has  been  continued.  Lewiston  u 
the  chief  centre  of  cotton  manufacturing.  There 
is  a  tendency  now  to  remove  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing  industry  to  the  Southern  States  or 
nearer  the  supply  of  raw  maleriat  Biddeford 
and  Saco  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing cotton  goods.  Woolen  mills  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State.  The  oil-clolh  in- 
dustry was  first  started  in  Maine  in  1845  1^ 
C  M.  Bailey  of  Wmthrop.  Nearly  all  the 
factories  are  located  near  the  coast,  or  in  locali- 
ties where  abundant  water  power  and  good 
transportation  lessen  the  cost  of  production  and 
shipping.  Lime  and  cement  are  im^rtant 
manufacturing  products :  large  quantities  of 
lime  are  made  in  Knox  County. 

The  Paper  InduBtry^— Samuel  Waldo, 
Thomas  Westbrook  and  Richard  Fry  were  pio- 
neers in  the  paper  industry  of  Maine,  having 
built  a  mill  at  Prcsumpscot  Falls,  Falmouth,  in 
1731,  and  a  second  mill  at  Stroudwater  in  1733. 
At  this  time  tihere  were  but  three  paper  mills 
in  the  country,  two  being  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  Milton,  Mass.  R.  H.  Gardiner  and 
John  Savels  built  the  third  mill  about  1810.  In 
1816  Harris  and  Cox  Brothers  built  a  mill  at 
North  Yarmouth,  and  the  same  year  another 
mill  was  built  at  Union  by  losiah  Day  which 
■was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843._  In  1623  George 


In  I9I8  the  farm  animals  comprised  109,000 
horses,  170.000  mikh  cows,  127,000  other  cat- 
tle. 163,000  sheep  and  100.000  swine.  In  1916 
the  wool  clip  amounted  to  850,000  pounds  of 

New  Sweflcn.— In  1876  a  Swedish  colony 

consisting  of  SO  persons  was  located  '       ' 


gration.  That  portion  of  Township  No.  15  upon 
which  they  were  located  was  named  New  Swe- 
den. It!  present  number  is  905.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  in  Maine  5,000  Swedes,  a 
large  ttumber  being  descendants  of  the  Thomas 
colony.  The  success  of  the  settletiwnt,  owing 
to  the  high  character  for  thrift  and  industry  of 
Ac  colonists,  has  been  so  great  that  Mr, 
Thomas  is  planning  to  establish  another  colony 


1845  Day  and  Lyon  built  a  paper  mill  at  *Con* 
gin"  (now  Cumberland  Mills,  Westbrook) 
which  was  burned  in  1852.  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  firm  of  S.  D.  Warren  and  Company  on  the 
site  of  the  old  mill. 

The  paper  industry  in  Maine  received  a 
great  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  wood 
pulp,  and  the  State  now  ranks  among  the  first 
of  pulp-producing  States.  Wood  pulp  was  first 
produced  in  this  Stale  in  1868-69.  The  second 
pulp  mill  was  established  in  1872  at  Yarmouth. 
Sulphite  pulp  was  first  produced  in  Maine  in 
1889.  Other  sulphite,  soda  pulp  and  ground 
wood  mills  have  followed  in  rapid  stKcession 
since  these  dates. 

The  paper  pulp  hidustry  has  increased 
greatly  dtinng  the  past  JO  years.  There  are 
now  113  pulp  mills  in  the  State,  with  aggregate 
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capiutl  of  S75,OO(X000,  and  an  annual  prodnet 
valued  at  $70,000,000.  Their  daily  output  is 
about  5.000  tons,  divided  accordinK  to  return 
1916i  as  follows:  For  news,  1,319  tons;  board 
wrscp,  433  tons ;  book  writ,  483  tons ;  special. 
106  tons;  chemical  pnlp,  980  tons;  mechanical 
ptdp,  1,657  tons. 

The  last  public  reiurt  gives  the  vduc  of 
products  of  the  following  industries: 

Manufacture  of  paper  and  irood  pulp (33 »V50, 000 

Lumber  iiiid  titDMr  pmducti. IS,  121,(100 

Cottoa  bhhU II  .933.000 

Woolen  gooda ..,.  18, 490,000 

Boota  and  ihoea 15,509.000 

Canning  and  pre»erwine 7,6*9.000 

Foundry  and  machinaiy 5,137,000 

Plour  and  gxiit  miil 4,107,000 

Prinunc  and  publiihint 3,438.000 

Ship  and  boat  balding 3,062,000 

Uarble  and  atoiw  tnrb 3,565,000 

Bakery 2,235.000 

Leather 1,905,000 

Wood,  turned  and  ouved 1.870,000 

Hetalvroducti 1,6(9,000 

Mill!  aod  «ream  producu 1,301.000 

Lime 1,215,000 

Uen'a  dothmg 1,164,000 

Political  Divinolis.—  Maine  is  divide<l  Into 
16  counties,  as  follows :  Androscoggin,  Aroos- 
took, Cumberland,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Kenne- 
bec, Knox.  Lincoln.  Oxford,  Penobscot,  Pis- 
cataquis, 3^&3dahoc,  Somerset,  Waldo,  Wash- 
ington, York.    Pop.  742,371. 

The  principal  cities  of  Maine  are  Portland, 
the  metropolis,  founded  in  1632;  Lewistoti, 
Bangor,  Balh,  Augusta,  Saco  and  Biddeford, 
each  of  which  is  treated  in  a  separate  article. 

Banking  In Btitutiona.— There  were  in  1915 
C9  national  banks  doing  business  in  this  State, 
having  capital  stock  of  f 7,765,000;  surplus  fund, 
$3,879,500;  undivided  profits,'  $2,756,231.48; 
loans  and  discounts.  ^,240.311.42.  Forty- 
eight  savings  banks,  having  238,300  depositors 
and  $97,679,538.74  savings  deposils.  Forty-six 
trust  companies,  having  157.390  depositors ; 
capital  stock,  $3,690,400;  surplus,  $2,620,665.56; 
savings  deposil^  $52,605,2 16.ffi ;  assets,  $69,707,- 
168.45.  Total  number  of  banks  in  State  was 
165.  Thirty-seven  loan  and  building  associa- 
tions; number  of  loans.  5.814;  amount  of  loan^ 
$5,709,062.59;  total  assets.  $5,957,696.22. 

Insurance  Companies— There  are  61  in- 
surance companies,  with  total  assets  of  $22/- 
281,602.54. 

Newspapers. —  There  are  published  136 
newspapers;  25  Republican;  8  Democratic;  19 
independeni ;  5  religious ;  3  temperance ;  7  lit- 
erary and  educational;  3  agricultural;  36  local 
and  30  miscellaneous. 

Finances.— On  1  Jan.  1917  the  State  Treas- 
ury reported  a  balance  of  $1,473,118  from  1916. 
The  receipts  in  1917  amounted  to  $8,185,344; 
payments  amounted  to  $7,796,254,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  1  Jan.  1918  of  $1,862,208.  The  bonded 
debt  in  1917  amounted  to  $3,021,224. 

Covcnunent.— The  State  Constitution,  un- 
der which  the  laws  of  the  Stale  are  adminis- 
tered, was  adopted  by  the  people  in  town  meet- 
ings held  throughout  the  State  December  1819. 
To  amend  or  change  the  constitution  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  in  favor  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  next  biennial  election  or  meet- 
ing of  the  people.  A  voter  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  State;  that  is.  no  one  has  the  right  of 
suffrage  but  males.  21  years  or  over,  ciiiient  of 


the  United  States,  who  have  reiided  in  the 
State,  county,  town  and  TOtine  district  three 
months.  Men  of  21  years  ana  over  who  are 
excluded  f  rom  votinK  arc  paupers.  Indians  who 
are  not  taxed  and  persons  under  gnardianshipL 
Voters  who  arc  s<ridiers  in  the  State  militia  or 
regular  United  States  army  may  vote  when 
serving  outside  the  State.  An  amendment  was 
nade  to  the  ConitittitiDn  in  1884  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sate  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Severe  penalties  were  attached  to  the  violation 
of  the  law.  State,  cit:r  and  town  officials  super- 
vise the  sale  of  liqaors  and  permit  such  sales 
oriy  for  medicinal,  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical parposei.  The  capital  dty  is  Augusta,  on 
the  Kennebec  River  in  Kemebec  County;  its 
population  ia  aboit  11,663. 

Execativa.— A  phirality  of  the  votes  cast  is 
necessaiy  for  the  election  of  the  governor,  who 
holds  cMce  for  a  term  of  two  years.  His  coun- 
cil consisM  of  s^ven  members  elected  biennially 
on  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  but  any  dis- 
trict prescribed  for  the  election  of  senators  tan 
furnish  only  one  coun tailor,  TTie  governor 
and  council  have  power  to  grant  pardons,  com- 
mutations and  reprieves,  and  to  remit  penaltits. 
They  also  have  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
of  me  Supreme  Court.  In  ease  of  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  goTemor,  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate and  speaker  of  the  house  are  respeciivdj 
in  line  of  succession.  The  secretary  of  slate 
and  the  treasurer  are  elected  on  joint  ballot  of 
the  legislature  and  for  two  years. 

l,egialatat^ — The  legislature  is  compoud 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
There  are  31  members  of  the  seriate  and  151 
members  of  the  house,  all  elected  biennially  on 
the  second  Monday  in  September.  They  mtei 
in  session  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Januaiy 
next  following  their  election.  The  senators  m 
elected  from  senatorial  districts  into  which  ibt 
counties  of  the  State  are  divided.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  from  towns.  All  bills  ^^ 
lating  to  revenues  must  originate  in  the  house 
of  representatives.  The  house  has  power  of 
impeachment;  but  the  senate  conducts  the  trials 
of  impeachments.  The  legislature  may  ovtr- 
come  the  governor's  veto  6"  a  two-thirds  vote 
each  of  house  and  senate.    The 


e  State  has  four 


_     years  by  the  governor  and  O 

cil.  The  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cum- 
berland County,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Portland,  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court),  of 
municipal  and  police  courts,  are  also  appointed 
by  the  State  executive  and  his  council.  TTie 
term  of  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  in- 
ferior courts  is  seven  years,  and  of  the  judges 
of  muoictpal  and  police  courts,  four  veaK. 
Probate  judges  are  chosen  by  the  people  H 
election  and  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Tw 
attorney-general  is  elected  on  joint  ballot  of  iw 
legislature  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Local  Govemment. —  There  is  a  genera 
law  providing  for  the  election  and  duties  of 
State,  county,  town  and  city  officers,  and  pen- 
alties for  non-fulfilment  of  their  duties.  Tbe 
coun^  officers  are  trial  justices,  countyattoi- 
ncy,  county  ctMnmistioners,  bail  commlBSioixn. 
judges  of  prolate,  ^eriff.  deputy  sheriffs  reg- 
isters of  deeds,  treasurer,  cleric,  oominis»oi>ers 
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of  disdosur^  stenognqAic  comtnissiotiers  and 
coroners.  The  town  office r»  are  selectmen, 
clerk,  treasurer,  collector  of  taxesj  eanslables, 
road  commissionerB,  school  eoimnitceEs,  health 
officer.  Justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  State. 

Hibtia.— The  National  Guard  of  the  ^tate 
numbers  1,362  orfiianixed  militia,  with  116  eom- 
missioned  ofhccrs  and  14  general  staff  ofhcen. 
The  unorganized  reserve  militia  numbers  103,- 
375  men  —  every  able-bodied  male  citizen,  aged 
18  to  45,  bein^  mcluded.  The  orfianiied  militia 
is  both  commissioned  and  enlisted. 

Religion. —  The  denominations  tank  in 
numbers  as  follows:  Baptist,  20,016;  Protest- 
ant Episcopal,  4,800;  Free  Baptist,  12,963;  Con- 

eational,  21,463;  Methodist  Episcopal,  10,585; 

iversalist.  3,003;  Unitarian,  4,500;  Rcntian 
Cadiolic  (p<«ulatian>,  106,000;  Lutheran,  1,445; 
Presbyterian.  423;  Advent  Christian,  S.OOO; 
Friends,  1,800;  Sweden  bo  ruian.  173;  airistian, 
3.600;  Disciples,  500;  Church  of  God,  2S0.  In 
1900  there  were  2,020  Evangdica)  Sunday 
schools,  with  13,600  teachers  and  officers  and 
111,290  pupils.  Stmda^  schools  are  maintained 
in  conncctioil  with  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

Bdtuitimiw— Bt  the  last  census  the  school 
population  was  1 6 1,600;  enrolment  in  public 
schools  v/as  132,948;  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 97,132;  enrolment  in  parish  scboots, 
11,000.  There  were  4.21S  buildings  used  for 
public  school  purposes.  6,447  teachers;  school 


tnal  schools;  Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick; 
Bates  College  at  Lewiston ;  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono;  Colby  Colle^  at  Waterville; 
Westbrook  Seminary  at  Deenng;  and  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College  at 
Kent's  Hill.  There  are  academies  at  Hebron, 
Hampden,  Lee.  Bridgton  and  other  towns.  The 
ilHlerate  of  10  years  and  over  were  5.1  per  cent, 
l>ut  this  per  cent  would  have  been  lower  if  the 
tvst  had  been  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
tliose  who  could  read  or  write  in  any  language. 
A  law  of  1821  required  that  not  less  than  40 


scJioot  fund  was  created  in  1828  by  setting  apart 
20  townships  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Slate. 
Moneys  received  from  the  Umled  States  for 
claims  for  services  rendered  in  the  War  of  I8l2 
were  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  The 
compulsory  law  which  covers  the  ages  from  7 
to  15  is  strictly  enforced.  The  district  system 
has  been  abandoned  and  instead,  the  town  sys- 
tem is  in  use.  Since  1873  the  State  has  aided 
towns  where  free  academic  instruction  is  given 
to  tbe  pupils.  This  instruction  may  he  given  tn 
a  high  school  within  (he  town,  or,  since  1889. 
the  town  authorities  may  arrange  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  pupils  with  a  high  school  outside  the 
town.  The  number  of  free  high  schools  receiv- 
ing State  aid  in  1901  was  211,  State  institutes 
or  summer  schools  for  teachers  are  maintained 
by  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
su_perititendent.  The  Indians  are  well  provided 
with  schools.  The  teachers'  examinations  and 
certificates  are  uniform  and  are  in  charge  of 
the  State.    Strong  efforts  are  made  lo  have  all 
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the  teachers  normal  school  graduates.  In  1W3 
about  25  per  cent  of  those  teaching  in  the 
schools  were  normal  graduates. 

Charitable  InstitatioaB.— There  is  a  Na- 
tional Soldiers'  Home  at  Togus,  a  United  Slates 
Marine  Hospital  at  Portland.  State  insane  asy- 
lums at  Augusta  and  Bangor,  military  and  naval 
orphan  asylum  at  Bath.  There  is  also  a  law 
school  at  Bangor,  a  college  of  pharmacy  at 
Orono.  and  agricultutul  experiment  station^  all 
connecled  with  the  university.  There  are  State 
normal  schools  at  Farmington,  Castine,  Gor- 
ham  and  Presque  Isle.    The  State  General  Hos- 

S'lal,  State  Reform  School,  School  for  Deaf- 
utes,  Maine  Medical  School  and  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Wo- 
men, Old  Men's  Home,  two  onrfian  asylnnls 
(Protestant  and  Catholic),  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  located  at  Portland.  City  Hos- 
pital at  Augusta,  Central  Maine  at  Lewiston, 
Eastern  Mame  General  Hospital  a(  Bangor,  also 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Old  Town  and  Rockland.  'There 
are  two  hospitals,  five  orphanages  and  one 
Home  for  the  Aged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Penal  InstitntionB.—  The  State  prison  is  at 
Thomaston.  the  Stale  IndustriaJ  School  for 
Girls  at  Hallowelt  and  the  State  Reform  School 
about  two  miles  from  Portland.  Prisoners  in 
the  county  jails  and  convicts  in  the  State  prison 
are  obliged  to.  work  and  the  products  of  their 
labor  are  sold  in  the  markets.  Contracts  are 
sometimes  made  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  in 
the  jails  of  some  of  the  counties.  'The  wort  of 
the  inmates  of  the  reform  school  is  usually 
on  the  farm  and  in  workshops.  The'  girls  at  the 
industrial  school  are  taught  domestic  worfc  and 
some  trades. 

Hietory.— Maine  is  supposed  to  have  been 
visited  In'  the  earliest  explorers:  Corte-Real  in 
1501  and  Verraiano  in  1524  reported  a  coast, 
the  description  of  which  corresponds  with  that 
of  Maine.  Gomei  in  1525  sailed  along  the 
coast  and  named  the  Penobscot  River,  Rio  dc 
hs  Gamas,  or  Stag  River.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  famous  Elizabethan  seaman,  explored  the 
coast  in  1565,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the 
voyage  which  cost  his  life  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Penobscot  region,  then  known  as  Norum- 
be^,  to  settle  a  colony  under  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth.  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  English- 
man Cone  of  the  founders  of  Jamestown,  Va,), 
explored  the  coast  in  1602.  and  Maine  was  vis- 
ited by  Martin  Pring,  in  1603,  by  De  Monts  in 
1604  and  by  Weymouth  in  1605.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  settle  on  the  territory  was  made  by 
the  French  under  De  Monts,  who,  having  re- 
ceived a  patent  from  the  French  king,  planted 
a  small  colony  on  Neutral  Island  in  the  Saint 
Croix  River  in  1604.  The  first  colony  settle- 
ment attempted  by  the  English  was  at  the 
mouth  of  tne  Sagadahoc  by  George  Popham 
and  Raleigh  Gilbert  in  1607.  A  fort  was  erected 
and  a  number  of  buildings  and  here  the  Vir- 
ainia,  the  first  vessel  built  in  the  coimtry,  was 
launched  and  subsequently  formed  one  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Somers  and  Gales  Colony  in  16ffi>, 
The  colony  at  Sagadahoc  was  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  Popham  and  great  hardships  endured 
by  the  colonists.  They  returned  to  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1606,  In  1613  French  Jesuits 
established  a  mission  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
but  they  were  expelled  by  the  EngHsh  the  next 
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Sr.  In  1614  Ae  cotut  was  vbited  by  John 
ith,  who  [ouad  a  few  scaitered  settlers 
around  PemaquM]  Bay  and  oa  the  island  of 
Motihcfpti.  on  the  coast  of  that  part  of  the 
Stale  now  included  in  Lincoln  County.  In  1616 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  "The  father  of  Amer- 
ican Colonization,^  who  had  sent  Pring  and 
Popham  to  Maine,  sent  his  agent,  Richard 
Vines,  to  Saco  to  remain  duriiiK  the  winter  to 
ex^^ore  the  coontry  and  lest  th^  climate.  In 
1620  the  kinR  of  Great  Britain  made  a  division 
of  the  grand  charter  of  1606  and  grunted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company  in  England  the  whole  coiu- 
trf  lying  between  40°  and  48°  N.,  and  to  the 
Virynia  Company  the  southern  portion  of  the 
original  patent.  On  ID  Aug.  1622,  Gorges  re- 
ceived a  iiatent  of  territory  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Kennebec  rivets,  and  the  next  year 
sent  bis  son  Robert  as  governor  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  country,  accompanied  bv  several 
councillors  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  establish  worship.  In  1629  an- 
other division  of  lands  was  made  giving  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  the  country  Between  the 
Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  New  Somersetshire,  and  the 
remainder  to  John  Mason.  The  first  cotirt  in 
the  province  was  convened  by  William  Gorges, 
nephew  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  at  Saco,  21  March 
I6j6.  Charles  I  granted  to  Gorges  in  1639  a 
charter  under  which  in  1641  Gorges  established 
the  first  chartered  city  in  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  name  of  Gorgeana,  and  constituted  it 
the  ca;Htal  of  the  province.  What  was  then 
Gorgeana  is  now  York.  Its  original  name  was 
Agamenticus.  A  fort  was  built  here  and  ef- 
forts made  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
Indians.  From  1630  to  1632  settlements  were 
commenced  in  Saco,  Biddeford,  Scarboro,  Cape 
^icaheUi  and  Portland,  all  of  which  contbued 
to  prosper  til!  the  Indian  War  of  1675,  when 
they  were  overthrown.  Massachusetts  claimed 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  territot-y  of  Maine  on 
the  ground  that  its  charter  included  the  lands  as 
far  north  as  three  miles  above  the  source  of 
the  Merrimac;  but  those  to  whom  other  char- 
ters had  been  given  resented  her  interference. 
In  1677  Massachusetts  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  Gorges  all  their  interest  in  the  province 
of  Maine.  A  new  charier,  issued  by  Wltiam 
and  Mary,  in  1691,  combined  the  provinces  of 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Acadia,  Maine  and 
Sagadahoc  into  one  provmce,  called  "The  Riqial 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Maine  was 
now  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Remote  from  the 
centre  of  white  settlements  of  any  ^eat  sixe, 
Maine  suffered  from  attacks  by  Indups,  espe- 
cially during  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
When  King  Philip's  War  was  ended  there  were 
within  its  boundaries  only  five  settlements. 

Among  the  first  soldiers  in  active  service  m 
the  Revolutionan'  War  were  men  from  Maine, 
who  fought  as  Massachusetts  troops.  A  regi- 
ment from  Maine  was  present  at  Bunker  Hill. 
The  British  fleet,  in  1775,  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed Portland  and  Falmouth.  Off  Machias 
was  fought  the  battle  in  which  the  Margaretta, 
a  British  ship,  was  captured.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  Massachusetts  still  retained  nossession 
of  the  country  and  called  it  the  "District  of 
Maine.'  The  people  of  Maine  were  divided  in 
their  allegiance  to  Massachusetts  ■  one  party  de- 
sired to  remain  a  part  of  the  "Bay  State"  and 
another  parly  wanted   independent   statehood- 


The  sepatstist  raovemcBt  gamed  gromd  during 
the  War  of  lfil2.  Maine  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  IS  March  1820, 

The  nortbcastem  boimdary  continued  a 
source  of  dissensioa  with  Great  Britain,  or  be- 
tween the  people  of  Maine  aad  New  Brunswick 
until  after  tbc  ratification  of  the  Ashbnrton 
Treaty  (q.v.),  which  practicallv  settled  the  east- 
ern boundar^r  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  legislation  of  the  State  has  been  usually 
marked  l:^  conservaiism  and  soimd  jui^ment. 
In  1851  Maine  adopted  a  prohibitory  liquor 
bw  which  has  since  been  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Sute.  Ehiring  the  Civil  War 
Maine  furnished  70,107  soldier*,  of  whom 
.  9,396  died  during  tbc  war  and  a  large  nomber 
returned  to  their  homes  disabled  invalids. 

The  State  weitt  Deroocratic  at  State  elec- 
tions (except  1840)  tUl  185S,  when  Anson  P. 
Mornll  was  elected  governor  as  Ae  candidate 
of  the  'Know-Nothing  party  and  also  of  those 
wfao  favored  a  prohibitory  law.  From  1856  to 
1910  the  Sute  has  gone  Republican  except  in 
1876  and  1880.  when  the  Democrats  and  Green- 
lacks  on  a  fusion  ttckel  elected  their  candidates. 
In  1879  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
election  of  Mme  of  the  members  of  rite  legisla- 
ture and  of  the  governor.  For  a  time  a  dit- 
tnrbance  was  feared,  but  die  militia  preserved 
peace  until  the  Supreax  Judicial  Court  ren- 
dered a  decision  making  the  RepnUlcan  caniG- 
dates  legal  manbers  of  the  leglslMtire.  Tbc 
Slate  has  had  no  serious  intenul  troubles  n- 
cept  the  ■Know-Nodiing'  agitation  in  1854-56, 
and  tbc  dispute  about  the  Tegisfatur«  in  im 
In  1910  an<t  1914-  the  State  went  Democratic 
The  present  governor  ( 1919)  is  Carl  E.  Millikcn. 
The  Australian  ballot  law  was  passed  in  1891. 

Since  Maine  faccaine  a  State  tfacre  have  been 
48  different  governors,  some  of  whom  have 
held  the  ofiicc  fof  more  than  one  term. 

List  <if  Govermoks. 
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....  lMW-11 

1911-U 

Republican 1913-11 

Dsnocnt lMS-17 

"       ■■■  ....  1917-31 
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Heniy  B.  CIhth 

LtcHcUvs  pDwm,  ■ , . 

J^  P.  Hill 

Wmim  T.  Cobb 

Bst  U.  Pvaald 

FroJerick  W.  Pkiwed. 
WaiiamT.  Hainej., 
Oiklcy  C.  Cwtii  .... 
Cot  E.  MilliluD 

•  Thm  ireiB  two  lelhlg 
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BiUiogni^.—  Boardinan,  'The  Oimale, 
Soil,  Resources,  a.nd  Agriculturat  Capabilities 
of  the  State  of  Maine' ;  Drake.  'The  Pine  Tree 
Coast'  ;  Little,  'One  Hundred  Books  on  Maine,' 
article  in  Bowdoin  College  Bulletin;  Brooks, 
'Tales  of  the  Coast' ;  Bishop.  'Fish  and  Men  in 
the  Islands':  Thoreau,  'Woods  of  Maine'; 
Hubbard,  'Woods  and  Lakes  of  Maine' :  Emer- 
son, 'The  Latdistring' ;  Williamson's  'BiblioE- 
rajrfiy.' 

Hiitory,—  Maine  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions; Hall,  'Reference  List  on  Maine  Local 
History' ;  Chamberlain,  'Maine,  Her  Place  in 
History' ;  Sullivan,  Williamson  and  Abbott, 
'History  of  Maine' ;  Vamey,  'Brief  History  of 
Maine*;  McDonald,  'Government  of  Maine*; 
Swett.  'Stories  of  Maine' -Baxter,  'Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  and  His  Province  of  Maine' 
(1890)  ;  'George  Oeevc  and  His  Times';  'Doc- 
umentary History  of  Maine' ;  Levctt,  'The  Pio- 
neer Settler  of  Portland';  'Summary  History 
of  Maine';  Thayer,  'The  Sapdahoc  Colony'; 
'The  Early  Settlements  in  Maine' ;  Burr^, 
'The  Beginning  of  Colonial  Maine,'  and  'The 
Northeastern  Boundary.' 

Jaues  Phinott  Baxter. 

MAIN^  France,  an  old  province  having 
Normandy  on  the  north,  Brittany  on  the  west 
and  Anjou  and  Tourainc  on  the  £oulh  and 
Orleannais  on  the  east.  It  corresponded  to  the 
modern  departments  of  Sarthe  and  MaycAiie. 
The  ancient  capital  was  Le  Mans. 

MAINE,  The.  A  battleship  of  the  United 
States  navy,  mysteriously  destroyed  t^  explo- 
sion in  Havana  Harbor,  Cuba,  on  the  night  of 
15  Feb.  1898.    The  revolt  of  the  Cubans  in  1895 


ler  had  been  recalled  and  General  Blanco  was 
sent  as  governor-general  (o  endeavor  to  bring 
order  out  of  diaos,  but  his  plans  failed  and 

feluary  1898  witnessed  serious  disturbances. 
e  American  government,  believing  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  dtirens  in  Havana 
in  danger,  the  Moitie,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  at  Key  West,  was  ordered  to  Havana  and 
»rrived  at  that  port  24  Jan.  1896.  She  -was 
piloted  into  the  harbor  by  an  official  pilot  of  the 
Spanish  government  and  was  moored  to  a 
government  buoy.  The  usual  official  and  inter- 
national calls  and  salutations  were  exchanged 
between  the  Spanish  anthorities  and  the  com- 
nander  of  the  Maine,  Capt.  Charles  D.  Sigsbee, 
and  outwanHy  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
impending  disaster.  The  Maine  carried  26  of- 
ficers and  328  men,  all  of  whom  were  on  board 
wben  the  explosion  took  place,  except  an  assist- 
ant engineer,  two  naval  cadets  and  a  gunner. 
Two  officers  and  250  men  were  killed  at  once 
and  8  men  died  afterward  in  hospital.  Only  16 
of  the  crew  wholly  escaped  injury.  Of  ihe 
dead,  166  were  buried  -in  Colon  Cemetery,  and 


25  at  Key  West.  In  1899  the  dead  Juried  at 
Colon  Cemetery  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  and  buried  at  Arlington  with  military 
and  naval  ceremonies.  A  court  of  intjuiry, 
Capt.  W.  T.  Sampson  presiding,  was  instituted 
and  after  a  month's  investigation  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  submarine  mine,  but  respon- 
sibility could  not  be  fixed  upon  any  person  or 
persons.  Shortly  afterward  war  was  declared. 
^See  United  States  — the  Wai  with  Spain). 
There  was  a  very  general  demand  through- 
out the  United  States  that  Ihe  hfaine  should 
be  raised,  and  on  9  May  1910  Congress  author- 
ized operations  and  the  matter  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  assigned 
specifically  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army. 
An  elliptical  coffer-dam,  composed  of  a  series 
of  huge  contracted  cylinders  that  were  construc- 
ted of  interlocking  steel  piles  and  filled  with 
mud  and  stone,  was  placed  around  the  wreck. 
It'was  a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  every  army  engineer 
connected  with  its  inception  and  execution.  The 
coffer-dam  was  completed  S  June  1911,  and 
the  entire  wreck  exposed  2  November  following. 
A  joint  army  and  navv  board,  of  which  Rear- 
Afbniral  Charles  E.  Vreeland  was  president, 
was  then  sent  to  Havana  to  reinvesligate  the 
wreck.  It  reported  15  Dec  1911,  confirnrinf^ 
the  verdict  of  the  Sampson  court  except  in 
Ihe  non-essential  detail  that  the  centre  of  the 
explosion  was  a  little  farther  aft  than  was  re- 

Krted  by  that  court.  The  after  half  of  the 
H,  all  that  was  not  shattered,  was  floated  13 
Feb.  1912,  14  years,  lacking  two  days,  after  the 
Maine's  destruction.  On  16  March  1912  this 
relic  of  the  once  powerful  battleship  was  towed 
to  sea,  with  attendant  ceremonies,  afloat  and 
ashore,  and  sunk  in  600  fathoms  of  water. 
Concurrentlv  34  cofhns,  estimated  to  contain  the 
bones  of  64  of  the  Maine'f  dead,  were  placed 
on  board  an  American  war  vessel  and  dis- 
patched to  Arlington,  where,  on  23  March,  they 
were  buried  in  the  Maine  ploL 

MAINE,  University  of.  The,  a  coeduca- 
tional institution,  located  at  Orono,  Me.,  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  ri^ht  nriies  above  Bangor, 
it  is  one  of  the  institutions  that  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1862,  com- 
monly known  as  Ihe  Morrill  Act.  The  210,000 
acres  of  land  which  were,  by  this  act,  conveyed 
to  the  State  for  Ihe  purpose  of  establishing 
a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
were  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  there  resulted 
an  endowment  for  the  college  of  $118,300.  The 
income  of  the  institution  is  derived  from  in- 
terest on  this  endowment  fund  and  on  other 
bequests  of  private  nature,  an  annual  appropria- 
tion by  the  State,  student  fees  and  the  income 
at  the  second  Morrill  Act  of  I^.  The  total 
income  from  all  sources  for  Ihe  year  19IS.  ex- 
chisive  of  special  appropriations  for  buildings, 
was  about  $%7,416.78. 

From  the  day  of  opening,  in.  1868,  when 
12  students  enrolled  themselves,  the  institution 
has  prospered.  Until  1897  the  institution  was 
known  by  the  name  "Slate  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,»  The  Ipgislature  of 
1897  changed  the  name  to  the  "University  of 
Maine.*  The  number  of  students  (1915-16) 
was  l,2«>.  The  facultj;  number  154.  There  arc 
30  departments  in  which  i     '      ''       '"     '  " 
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These  departments  are  divided  into  colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Technology  and 

in  the  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  departments  of  Greek  and 
classicaT  archxology,  Latin,  French,  German, 
education,  English,  Spanish  and  Italian,  philos- 
ophy, economics  and  sociolo^,  history,  mathe- 
matics and  astrooomy,  physics,  chemistry  and 
biolo^.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture  instruc- 
tion 15  given  in  agriculture,  animal,  dairy  ^d 
poultry  husbandry  forestry,  home  economics 
and  horticulture.  In  the  College  of  Technok^ 
instruction  is  given  in  chemistry,  chemical  engi- 
neering, civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering  and  pharmacy.  The 
degree  of  BJi.  is  given  for  the  completion  of 
courses  in  the  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
TTie  degree  of  B.S.  is  given  for  courses  in  the 
colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Technology.  The 
degree  of  LL.B,  is  given  those  who  graduate 
from  the  College  of  Law,  i 

Great  interest  is  taken  by  the  student  body 
in  all  branches  of  athletics.  The  students  main- 
bin  an  excellent  band,  an  orchestra,  glee  and 
instrumental  dubs  and  debating  clubs.  Twelve 
fraternities  maintain  houses  of  their  own,  in 
which  they  live  as  families  and  frequently 
entertain  their  friends.  The  CoUe^  of  Law, 
located  in  Bangor,  was  established  m  18%.  Jt 
has  an  excellent  library,  maintains  a  three-year 
course  and  has  a  few  more  than  a  hundred 
students,  a  large  percentage  of  v^m  are 
college  graduates. 

MAINE  BOUNDARY  TRKATY.  The 
year  1910  witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the 
long-standing  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  line 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Secretary 
of  State  Knox,  acting  for  the  United  States, 
and  Ambassador  Bryce,  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  signed  a  ireatv  which  establishes  the 
exact  boundary  of  Maine  for  all  rime. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1783  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  fix  a  satis- 
factory boundary,  but  it  resulted  only  in  hope- 
less dissatisfaction.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
matter  has  remained  one  for  ceaseless  wrang- 
ling and  dispute.  Scarcely  a  diplomat  has  been 
sent  to  this  country  from  England  but  has 
been  called  upon  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  Maine-New  Brunswick  boundary  situation; 
while  the  State  Department  of  this  country  has 
gone  over  the  ground  so  many  limes  that  that 
performance  had  almost  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  department 
Most  boundary  lines  are  fixed  by  nature; 
those  which  are  not  do  not  as  a  rule  amount 
to  a  great  deal,  and  an  amicable  settlement  can 
usually  be  reached  at  once.  With  the  Maine- 
New  Brunswick  line,  however,  neither  of  these 
conditions  have  ever  applied,  particularly  in 
that  part  which  has  so  long  been  in  dispute. 
This  particular  line  runs  through  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  along  the  little  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  Croix  River.  As  a  result  of  its 
indefinite  character  there  has  been  endless  dis- 
pute and  strife  among  the  fishermen  who  fre- 
3uent  these  parts ;  dispute  which  had  had  an  in- 
ustrial  significance  since  both  the  Eastport  and 
Lubec  canneries  have  sent  their  men  to  this 
poinL  and  it  makes  a  vast  deal  of  difference 
whether  they  are  fishing  in  American  or  Cana- 
dian waters. 


The  source  of  all  the  trouble  was  the  loose- 
ness with  which  the  first  treaty,  that  of  1783, 
was  drawn  up.  Article  II  of  that  document 
reads ;  "And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise 
in  future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  United  Slates  may  be  prevented,  it  is  herein 
agreed  and  declared  that  the  following  are,  and 
shall  be,  their  boundaries,  viz.:  From  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  vii:  That  an^e 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the 
Highlands;  along  the  said  Highlands  which 
divide  tbose  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  these  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north westermojt 
head  of  the  Connecticut  River,*  etc 

Thus,  while  the  Saint  Croix  was  plainh' 
named  as  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  bouno- 
aiy,  the  only  point  mentioned  was  the  source 
of  the  river,  and  not  a  word  was  said  about 
its  mouth  or  the  numerous  islands  of  the  great 
bay  into  which  it  empties.  Moreover,  there 
arose  at  once  the  questions  as  lo  what  was  the 
Saint  Croix  River.  The  trouble  loomed  up  at 
the  very  start.  The  first  action  toward  a  settle- 
ment was  taken  in  1794  when  John  Jay  was 
charged  to  adjust  the  matter.  All  he  was  able 
to  accomplish,  however,  was  a  provision  in  his 
treaty  of  that  year  for  the_  appointment  of 
three  commissioners  to  determine  jusl  what  wit 
the  Saint  Croix  River.  These  commissioners 
met  at  Halifax  in  1798  and  determined  the 
river,  but  ne^ected  to  mention  its  source  and 
made  no  disposition  of  the  islands  at  its  moutk 
Subsequently  there  were  treaties,  conventioK 
and  declarations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  this  subject  in  ISI4, 
1818,  1827.  1842,  1846  and  in  1870,  but  in  every 
instance  there  was  something  stilt  left  to  be 
adjusted  around  the  mouth  of  the  river 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1874  provided  (or 
commissioners  to  settle  the  matter  and  the)' 
decided  that  Moose,  Dudley  and  Frederick  is- 
lands belonged  to  the  United  States,  while  all 
the  other  islands,  inclndlni^  Grand  Menan,  were 
the  property  of  Great  Bntain.  This  was  very 
good  so  far  as  it  went,  hut  it  left  unsettled  the 
status  of  several  small  islands  in  the  Saint 
Croix  and  of  the  liite  itself  throuRh  the  bay. 
The  channel  thus  remained  in  dispute. 

In  addition  to  this,  trouble  soon  arose  over 
the  boundary  line  northward  and  westward 
from  the  source  of  the  Saint  Croix.  The  orip- 
nal  treaty  had  been  exceedingly  vague  on  this 
subject,  and  finally  in  1827  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  named  as  referee  to  conclude 
the  dispute.  After  failing  for  a  long  lime  to 
satisfy  either  paily  with  any  of  his  suggestions, 
he  drew  a  line  to  suit  himself,  awarding  part  of 
the  disputed  territory  to  Maine  and  part  to 
New  Brunswick.  The  United  Slates  rejeeteJ 
this  arrangement,  while  in  the  meantime  the 
disturbances  on  the  border  kept  becoming  more 
and  more  serious.  Operations  of  the  \830  cen- 
sus takers  in  the  contested  area  created  miictt 
feeling,  and  ci^t  years  later  an  American  lun- 
ber  dealer  was  thrown  into  jail  by  New  BniW- 
wick  officials  — the  act  having  much  to  do  witii 
the  precipitation  of  the  Aroostook  war.  Al- 
though no  blood  was  spilled  in  this  it  eame 
very  near  to  maturing  into  a  third  war  will" 
England.  A  joint  occupation  was  asreed  upon 
as  a  temporary  compromise,  before  Daniel  We^ 
3ter  and  Lord  A^burton  came  together  in  1M2 
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and  drew  up  ihe  famous  treaty  which  sotiled 
all  dispute  as  to  that  particular  part  of  the 
boundary  line. 

It  has  been  related  as  an  historical  fact  that 
in  these  o^rotiations  both  nations  withheld  tnapx 
which  were  unfavorable  to  their  claisu.  The 
Americans  had  one  whirh  had  been  discovered 
but  a  short  time  before  in  Paris,  and  was  suivr 
posed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Beniamin 
Franklin,  while  in  the  possession  «f  the  English 
was  one  made  by  Richaird  Oswald,  ^o  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  in 
the  treaty  which  gave  the  United  States  its 
independence.  Later  both  nations  showed  these 
maps  to  their  own  people  in  evidence  of  how 
conclusively  tbey  had  gpt  the  best  of  the  bar- 
Rain.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the 
United  States  has  always  re^rded  the  slgninK 
of  this  treaty  of  1842  as  a  diplomatic  triumph. 

The  treaty  of  ]&42,  however,  made  i 


of  the  Saint  Croix,  and  until  Secretary  Knox 
and  Ambassador  Bryee  signed'  their  treaty  of 
1910  the  lower  part  of  the  line  in  places  was 
Still  contested.  But  with  the  signing  of  this 
latest  treaty  and  the  final  settlement  of  the 
whole  chaotic  matter  no  point  now  remains 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
is  in  the  slightest  dispute. 

MAINS.    See  Euktrical  Tbemb. 

HAINTENANCS,  in  its  le^l  si^i 6 cation, 
the  interference  by  a  person  in  litigation  in 
which  he  is  not  primarily  interested,  by  assist- 
ing either  parly  with  money  or  otherwise.  It 
includes  champerty  (q.v.),  which  consists  of 
maintenance  for  reward  or  for  a  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  litigation  promoted.  An  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  is  illegal  and  void  and  at 
common  law  is  punishable  as  an  offense  tend- 
ing to  obstruct  justice.  To-day  where  the  com- 
mon law  prevails  tht  wrongful  intention  with 
which  the  assistanca  is  given  is  ttsspAtd  as 
the  gist  of  the  oftense.  ui  many  iurisdictions 
maintenance  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a  crimi/- 
nal  oSense  and  in  many  States  is  not  regarijed 
as  a  civil  cause  of  action  by  the  injured  parly 
against  a  maintainor  of  the  suit  against  him. 
See  Cbiminal  Law  and  consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  that  title, 

MAINTBNON,  mSA-te-noA,  Francolse 
d'Aubigii^,  Mabc&ii»ne9s  at.  Fttrich  qutal:  b. 
Nion,  Poitou,  1635;  d.  Saint-Cyr,  1719.  Hm 
birthplace  was  the  prison  in  which  her  paj-ents 
were  confined  because  of  religions  trouble.  Af- 
ter her  father's  death  in  her  10th  year  shfi 
became  the  ward  of  her  guardian  and  aunt, 
Madame  de  Neuillant,  who  gave  her  a  some- 
what limited  education  and  through  whose 
efforts  she  became  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith  at  about  the  age  ai  14:  She  was  then 
returned  lo  her  mother,  whose  income  was. 
insufficient  for  the  child's  support.  Her  humilv^ 
ation  did  not  embiller  her  bright  and  cheerful 
disposition,  however,  and  when  at  16  the  famous 
wit  and  man  of  letters.  Scarron,  deformed,  old 
and  infirm  as  he  was,  became  her  husband,  and 
she  was  soon  the  centre  -of  the  dever  literary 
people  who  frequented  his  house.  When  Scar- 
ron died,  her  good  sense  aad  delii^tful  dis- 
position reoommended  her  to  many  friends,  who 
pointed  hei  out  to  Louis  XIV  as  a  fitting  per- 


son to  take  lAaige  of  the  education  of  the 
children  born  to  him  by  Madame  de  Montespan. 
She  undertook  the  office  of  governess  lo  the 
royal  children,  won  their  affection  and  respect 
as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  who  married  her 
in  l685  when  she  was  50  and  he  47.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  th&t  she  exercised  a  beneficent 
influence  over  the  king's  private  life.  She  was 
undoubtedly  disinterested  and  charitable,  her 
character  above  stain  in  a  profligate  age,  and 
her  mind  clear  and  resolute  in  pursuing  the 
course  she  thought  to  be  right.  She  survived 
the  king  four  years  and  died  at  the  nunnery 
at  Saint  Cyr  which  she  had  changed  into  a 

Jlace  of  education  for  the  poor  daughters  of 
amilies,  havinj^  enjoyed  to  the  end  all  the 
honor  and  position  of  a  royal  widow.  Consult 
Blennerhasseit,  C.  J.,  'Louis  XIV  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon>  (New  York  1911)  ;  Dyson,  C.  C, 
'Madame  de  Mainlenon:  H«r  Lif«  and  Times. 
163S-1719'  (London  t9Kl) ;  GefTroy,  'Mroe.  de 
Maintenon  d'apt^s  sa  correspondence  authen- 
tiqne>  (Paris  1887) :  Noaillea,  'Hlstoire  de 
Mme.  de  Maintenon>  (ih.  1&18-58) :  Pihistre;  E., 
'Vie  et  caract^re  de  Mme,  de  Ualntenon>  (ib. 
1907). 

MAINZ,  mints,  Germany,  a  town  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Main.  20  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Frankfort. 
It  is  a  torlress  of  the  first  rack,  an  episcopal 
see  and  a  river  port.  The  town  rises  gradually 
from  the  Rhine  m  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
A  railway  bridge  spans  the  Rhine  a  hltle  above 
Hs  jonction  witn  the  Main,  and  a  stone  bridge 
connects  with  the  opposite  suburb  of  Kastel.  A 
handsome  quay,  330  feet  wide,  extends  along  the 
Rhine  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  large 
modem  harbors  have  been  constructed.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  cathedra!,  recently  re- 
stored, a  vast  building  of  the  11th  century;  the 
former  electoral  palace,  now  containing  the  ctty 
library  (230,000  vols,),  [ricture  gallery,  nniseum 
of  Roman  and  Rtnnan-German  antiquities,  etc., 
the  old  collegiate  church  of  Saint  Stephen, 
oocupying  the  highest  site  in  the  town,  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter,  the  German  House,  of 
grand-ducal  palace  with  the  arsenal  adjoining, 
the  Courts  of  justice,  the  government  buildings, 
public  hall,  two  new  concert  halls,  central  rnil- 
way  station,  «tc.  Onf  of  the  most  interesting 
obiects  in  toe  town  is  the  house  of  Gutenberg 
wbidi  contained  his  first  printiufc  office.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Gutenberg,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
Stands  in  an  open  space  near  the  theatre.  The 
B^eal  open-air  resort  is  the  Neve  Anlage,  out- 
side the  gates,  consisting  of  extensive  public 
gardens,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  district.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  leather,  furniture,  hard- 
ware, cajTiages,_  carpets,  tobacco,  beer,  chem- 
icals, tBusical  instruments,  gold  and  silver 
waj-es,  machiner);,  soap,  hats,  etc  The  trade, 
particularly  transit,  is  extensive.  The  principal 
articles  are  Rhenish  wine,  corn,  flour,  oil,  coal 
and  wood,  Mainz  owes  its  foundation  to  a 
Roman  camp  which  Drusus  pitched  here.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  but  was  afterward  rebuilt 
chietl]^  b^  Charlemagne,  and  became  the  first 
ecclesiastical  city  of  the  German  Empire,  of 
which  its  3rd) bishop- elector  ranked  as  the  pre- 
mier prince.    Pop.  110,634. 
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HAIPO,  rarpoo,  or  MAIPU.  a  river  m 
Chile,  havini;  its  rise  in  the  Andes  Mountains 
and  flowing  almost  due  west  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  120  miles  in  length.  The  falls 
and  rapids  furnish  valuable  waier  power,  which 
has  not  been  utilized  to  any  great  extent.  The 
ciiy  of  Santiago  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
river.  On  S  April  1818  was  fouKht  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maipo  the  baiile  which  decided 
the  independence  of  Chile. 

HAIR,  mar,  Charlea,  Canadian  writer;  b. 
Lanark,  Ontario,  21  Sept.  1840;  d.  1906.  He  was 
educated  al  Queen's  Universitv,  Kini^ston,  and 
entered  journalism.  He  aideo  in  quelhnft  the 
Kiel  insurrections  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  ihe  "Canada  First"  party.  AmonR  his  works 
are  'Dreamland  and  Other  Poems'  (1868)  ; 
'Tecumseh,'  a  drama  (1886). 

MAISON  CARR£B,  ml-toh'  k^'ra,  Ro- 
man temple  at  Nimes,  France,  the  most  perfect 
of  its  type  remaining.  It  w^  probably  built 
early  in  the  Christian  era.  its  inscription  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  adopted  sons  of  Augustut, 
Gaius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  ahhonich  by  some 
authorities  its  dale  is  placed  at  about  the  2d 
century.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Parthe- 
non although  its  dimensions  are  smaller.  It 
stands  on  a  podium  11  feet  high,  measures 
40X82  feet  and  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  15 
steps.  There  are  30  columns,  of  which  20  are 
in  the  side  and  rear  walls  while  10  form  the 
portico.  The  temple  now  houses  collections  of 
antique  sculpture  and  coins. 

HAISONNEUVE,  mi-zdA-nev,  Paul  de 
Chomedey,  Sieuh  de,  French  colonizei :  b. 
Champagne,  France;  d.  Paris,  9  Sept.  1676.  He 
enlisted  in  the  French  army  at  13  and  later 
organized  a  band  of  colonists  with  whom  he 
landed  at  Quebec  in  1641.  In  1642  he  founded 
Montreal  and  was  for  22  years  its  governor 
but  was  absent  for  a  time  in  1652  when  he  re- 
turned to  France  to  conduct  to  America  a  new 
part^  of  settlers.  He  displayed  Rreat  adminis- 
trative ability,  but  through  the  jealousy  of  De 
Mesy,  governor-general  of  Canada,  was  in  1664 
recalled  to  France  by  De  Tracy.  Though  no 
charges  were  made  against  him  he  found  no 
possibility  of  reinstatement  in  office  and  re- 
signed  in    1669. 

MAISTRE,  m&'tr,  Jouph  Marie,  Coute 
DE,  French  philosopher  and  savant :  b.  Cham- 
b*ry.  1  April  1754:  d.  Turin,  26  Feb.  1821.  He 
was  of  French  extraction  and  was  a  senator  of 
Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion 
(1792).  He  left  his  country  in  consequence  of 
that  event,  and  afterward  followed  his  king  to 
Sardinia.  In  1803  he  was  sent  Ambassador  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  returned  finally  to  Turin 
in  1817.  De  Maistre  was  familiar  both  with 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  writings  in 
French  have  obtained  the  highest  praise  of 
critics.  He  was  a  conservative  in  politics,  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  a  supporter  of  absolute 
monarchy  and  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
His  'Memoires  politiques  et  correspondance 
diplomatique'  (published  posthumously,  1858), 
however,  shows  him  in  the  light  of  a  much 
more  discerning  and  less  uncompromising 
politician  than  his  formal  treatises,  and  indicates 
a  large  and  libera!  appreciation  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  he  opposed.  As  a  diplomatist  he 
exerted  himself  to  effect  the  restoration  of  all 


his  former  possessions  to  his  master,  and  to 
obtain  the  transfer  of  Genoa.  Atnong  his 
political  writings  are  his  'Eloge  de  Victor 
Amad^  l!!*;  'Considerations  sur  la  France' 
(1796);  'Essat  sur  le  principe  g^iratenr  des 
constittTtions  politique'  (1810),  in  which  he 
maintains  the  divine  origin  of  sovereignty ;  *Du 
Pane'  (1819):  'Soir*s  de  Saint  PetersborR' 
(Iffil;  new  ed..  1888);  'De  fEglise  gallicane' 
(1821-22)  ;  and  <Du  Conges  de  Rastadt'  (the 
last  with  the  Abbt  de  Pad*),  'Quatre  chapitrcs 
inedils  sur  la  Russie  par  te  comte  Joseph  de 
Maistre'  was  published  by  his  son  in  1859. 
Consult  Descostes,  'Joseph  de  Maistre  avant 
la  revolution'  (Paris  1893);  Lescure,  'Joseph 
de  Maistre  et  sa  famifle'  (ib.  1893) :  Paulhan. 
P,,  'Joseph  de  Maistre  et  sa  philosophie'  (1893), 

MAISTRE,  Xavier  de,  French  soldier,  es- 
sayist and  noveli^  brother  of  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre (q.y.)  :  b.  C!hainbery,  October  1763;  d 
Petrograd.  12  June  1852.  He  served  in  the 
Piedmontese  army  when  very  young,  and  his 
literary  career  began  with  his  writing,  'Voyage 
autour  de  ma  chambre'  ('Journey  Around  Uy 
Room^'  1794),  while  in  prison  at  Turin  for 
parliapation  in  a  duel.  When  Savoy  was  an- 
nexed to  France  he  went  to  Russia  and  there 
secured  a  commission  in  the  army,  where  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  lived 
for  a  time  in  Naples  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Piedmontese  dynasty,  btit  eventually  re- 
turned to  bis  adopted  countnr  and  died  tfaere. 
His  style  was  graceful  anc  his  work  was 
marked  by  strong  delineation  of  character  and 
exceptional  descriptive  power.  (See  Jouknet 
AaotJND  My  Roow).  He  also  wrote  'Le  U- 
preux  de  la  citi  d'Aoste'  (1811);  'Les  prisoc- 
niera  du  Caucase'  (1815)  ;  'La  Jeune  Siber.- 
enne'  (1815);  'Expedition  nocturne'  (182S| 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  three 
volumes  (Paris  1825). 

HAISUR,  mi-soor'.    See  MYSOtE. 


Venezuela,  1874.  In  1824  he  returned  from 
Havana  to  his  own  country  whence  he  had 
fled  on  account  of  persecution,  and  made  his 
home  in  the  valley  of  Choroni.  In  1844  his 
best  poems  were  collected  and  published  with 
the  title  'Echoes  from  Ooroni.*  and  in  1851 
a  collected  edition  of  alt  his  -wnrki  apfieared. 

HAITLAHD.  Edward,  English  «y«ic  and 
writer:  b.  Ipewlch,  27  Oct.  1824;  d.  Tonbridge. 
2  Oct.  1897.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  destined  for  the  ministry. 
but  declined  to  take  holy  orders  because  of  his 
incompatible  religious  beliefs.  He  was  one  of 
the  'Forty-niners*  in  California  and  later  went 
to  Australia  where  he  became  a  commissioner 
of  Crown  lands.  He  was  married  and  widowed 
in  Australia  and  in  1857  returned  to  England 
.where  he  engaged  in  literary  work  of  an 
humanitarian  order.  He  made  the  acqtiaintance 
of  Mr*.  Anna  Kingsford  in  1874  and  with  her 
crusaded  against  materialism,  vivisection  and 
the  use  of  animal  food.  In  1876  he  announced 
that  he  had  acquired  a  new  sense  which  enabled 
him  to  see  the  condition  of  peoples'  souls,  as 
well  as  those  of  trees  and  animals,  and  likewise 
revived  his  memory  of  his  own  orevious  in- 
carnations. He  joined  the  Theosophical  Sodeiy 
in  1883.  but  shortly  afterward  withdrew  from 
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it  aad  with  Mrsj  Kinss^ord  foundad  the 
Hermetic  Society  whith  -wss  of  myvtic  rather 
than  occult  character.  AfiCer  the  death  of  Utb. 
Kingsford  Id  1888  he  maintained  that  they  re- 
mained ID  ccanmunicalioiL  In  1691  he  founded 
the  Esoteric  -Christian  Unioa  He  tviotc  for 
the  Spectator  and  the  Efomintr;  ntviewcd 
books  for  the  Athenaita%;  and  collahorattd  willi 
Mrs.  Kingsford  in  writiiJK  'The  Key  of  the 
Creeds'  (1875).  and  'The  Perfect  Way;  or  the 
Finding  of  Christ*  (1882).  Author  of  'The 
Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine'  C1867);  'The  Higher 
Law>  <1869);  *By  and  By:  an  Historical 
Romance  of  the  Future'  (1873) ;  'Clothed  with 
the  Sun :  Being  the  Book  of  the  Illuminations 
of  Anna  (Bonus)  Kingsford'  (1889);  "The 
New  Gospel  of  Interpretation'  (1892);  'Anna 
Kingsford,  Her  Life,  Letters,  Diary  and  Work. 
By  her  Collaborator,  with  a  Supplement  of 
Posl-Morlem  Communications'  (2  vols.,  1896). 
After  the  completion  of  the  'Life'  of  Mrs. 
Kingsford,  which,  like  most  of  his  writings,  was 
largely  autobiographical,  his  mental  powers 
failed  rapidly. 

MAITLAHD,  Frederic  William,  English 
historian:  b.  London,  28  May  1850;  d.  19  E)ec. 
1906.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  studied  taw;  in  1884  was  made 
reader  of  EngUsh  law  at  Cambridge  and  from 
1888  was  professor  of  the  same  branch  there. 
He  read  widely  on  legal  history,  founded  the 
Selden  Society  in  18S7  for  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  English  law  and  was  a  generally 
recognized  authority.  Among  his  works  are 
'Gloucester  Pleas>  (1884);  'History  of  Enghsh 
Law,'  with  F.  Pollock  (1895) ;  'Canon  Law  in 
England'  (1898)  ;  'English  Law  and  the  Renais- 
sance' (1901),  etc. 

MAITLAND,  J.  A.  FuUer.  See  Fullek- 
Maiti^nd,  J.  A. 

MAITLAND,  Sir  Peregrine,  British  sol- 
dier: b.  Hampshire,  England,  1777;  d.  London, 
30  May  1854,  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1792 
and  was  promoted  rapidly,  serving  in  Spain 
and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  a 
major-general.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Upper  Canada  and  in  1828- 
34  was  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1830  and  commanded  the 
Madras  army,  1836-38.  From  1843-47  he  was 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

MAITLAND,  S»  Richard,  Lord  Lethino- 
TDN,  Scottish  poet  and  antiquary:  b.  Scotland, 
1496;  d.  Edinburgh,  20  March  1586.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  Andrews  and  was  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  his  day,  and  although  he  be- 
came blind  in  1561  was  nevertheless  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  1562 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  His  manuscript  col- 
lection of  early  Scottish  poetry  is  preserved 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  A  selection 
from  his  collection,  together  with  his  own 
poems,  was  published  in  1786,  and  his  poems 
were  reprinted  in  1830  by  the  Maittand  Club,  a 
literary  organization  founded  in  his  honor  in 
Glasgow   in   182a 

MAITLAND,  William,  Scottish  statesman: 
b.  Scmland,  about  1528;  d.  Leith,  9  June  1S73. 
He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  Lord 
Lethington  ((|,v.),  and  was  educated  at  Saint 
Andrews    and   on   the    Continent       He   early 


entered  political  life  and  was  iawrested  in  the 
Knox  reform  movement;  in  1558  be  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  by  Mary  of  Guise, 
Mid  is  commonly  called  "Secretary  Lethingtcm,* 
He  -was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  con- 
cluded the  Treaty  of  Berwick  and  in  1560  was 
speaker  of  the  Soottish  Parliament.  He  was 
one  of  Mary's  ministers  on  her  return  from 
France,  but  was  saspected  of  having  betrayed 
her  to  Queen  Eliiabeth.  In  1563  Maitland  con- 
ducted a  prosecution  for  treason  against  Knox 
whom  he  had  earlier  supported,  and  in  1565  he 
became  lord  of  the  sessions  but  was  removed 
from  office  for  implication  in  RiEzto's  murder; 
he  was  also  connected  with  the  murder  of 
Darn  ley.  He  contrived  Mary's  escape  from 
Lochleven  but  fought  against  her  at  Langside. 
After  the  assassination  of  Moray  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  queen's  party  and  was  active  in 
her  supporL  He  joined  Kirkcaldy  at  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  encouraged  him  to  hold  out 
until  the  last.  He  was  taken  prisoner  al  its 
surrender  and  died  in  prison.  Consult  Skelton, 
'Maitland  of  Lethington  and  the  Scotland  of 
Mary  Stuart'   (1887-88). 

MAITLAND,  Australia,  town,  in  North- 
umberland County,  in  New  South  Wales,  on 
the  Hunter  River,  about  119  miles  north  of 
Sydney  by  rail.  It  is  connected  by  railroad 
with  Newcastle,  about  15  miles  distant.  The 
Hunter  River  divides  the  town  into  East  and 
West  Maitland,  two  distinct  municipalities. 
West  Maitland  being  the  larger.  The  Hunter 
River  frequently  overflows  its  banks  and  floods 
the  town  and  surrounding  country.  Although 
serious  devastation  results,  the  soil  has  been 
enriched  by  this  flooding,  and  so  fertile  is  this 
section  that  Maitland  is  called  the  "garden  of 
New  South  Wales."  Grapes,  grains,  tobacco 
and  vegetables  grow  in  abundance.  Large 
coal  fields  are  near  the  town.  Considerable 
manufacturing  is  carried  on,  especiallv  in  West 
Maitland.  Fop.  of  East  and  West  Maitland, 
11,313. 

MAIZE.    Sec  Corn,  Imhian. 

MAIZEROY,  Ren£,  Baron  (real  name 
Rene  Jules  Jean  Toussaint),  French  novelist; 
b.  Metz,  2  May  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  (Allege  of  Saint  Clement,  the  Toulouse 
LycSe  and  the  Saint  Cyr  Military  School,  be- 
coming second  lieutenant  in  the  53d  regiment 
of  Infantry.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1881  and  entered  upon  a  literary  career.  He 
contributed  to  Le  Gauhis,  Figaro,  GU  Bias,  La 
Vie  Modeme  and  Clarion,  and  became  a 
voluminous  writer  of  fiction,  also  producing 
several  pantomimes,  ballets  and  dramas.  Author 
of  'Le  Capitaine  Bric-a-brac'  (1880);  'Souve- 
nirs d'un  officier'  (1888);  'L'Adoree';  'P'ti'- 
Mi';  'Le  Reflet';  <En  Volupti' j  'Glorita, 
fille  ct  marquise';  'Yetto,  mannequin';  'Ville 
d'Amour'  ;  *La  Mer>  (1895)  ;  <La  Rem- 
pla(ante'  (1906)  ;  'L'Amour  en  danger'  (]9I2), 
etc. 

MAJBSTY  (Latin,  majettat).  Mafttiar, 
in  a  collective  sense,  was  used  in  rcpuUican 
Rome  to  signify  the  highest  power  and  dignity, 
the  attribute  of  the  whole  community  of  citi- 
zens, the  populus.  The  inajeitas  was  also  as- 
cribed to  the  dictator,  consul,  and  even  SenaM, 
ihoD^  in  the  Case  of  the  lest  the  word  anctori- 

was  used  in  preference.    At  a  later  period^ 
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under  the  Ronun  emperors,  majtstai  was  the 
name  of  the  imperial  dignity,  whilst  that  of  a 
magistrate  was  called  dignitas.    To  kings  t' 


.  iduced  the  tille  into  France  tinder 
Henry  II.  In  the  Treaty  of  Crespy  (1544) 
Cfaarles  V  is  styled  imperii^.  Franas  I  rowj/ 
maje^y;  and  in  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis 
(1559)  the  titles  of  moU  Christian  and  Catholic 
Majesty  are  found  for  the  first  time.  In  Eng- 
land Henry  VllI  first  adopted  the  title  majesty, 
grace  and  highness  bein^  the  titles  formenv 
employed.  At  present  this  title  is  given  to  ail 
European    emperors  and    kings. 

MAJOLICA  AND  MEZZA- MAJOLICA. 
Spelled  also  maiolica.  It  is  generally  claimed 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  the  island  of 
Majorca,  whence  the  first  pieces  of  this  ceramic 
ware  were  imported  to  Italy,  The  term 
majolica  has  become  a  very  confused  and  in- 
definite expression  and  used  hy  writers  with 
different   meaning.     The   term,  in  its   first   ap- 

Rlication,  referred  only  to  the  early  Italiati 
istre-ware  made  (15th  century)  with  trans- 
parent silicious  glaze  and  outer  surface  of 
metallic  sheen  in  imitation  of  the  lustre-ware 
of  Hi  spang- Moresoue  creation.  Later,  the 
early  enamel -covered  and  color-decorated  wares 
of  Italy  were  called  majolica  regardless  of 
metallic  lustre  surface,  and  the  lustre- ware 
bavitig  Oriental  style  of  form  and  decorative 
treatment  was  termed  metEa-majolica.  But  the 
term  majolica  has  in  modern  times  been  vul- 
garized into  a  broader  definition  t^  the  public 
including  practically  everything  in  ceraini« 
having  glaze  coatitxg  and  painted  decollation. 
Leading  experts  retain  the  more  distinctive 
terms,  Lustre  decoration  consists  of  imparting 
a  metallic  or  pearUIike  (nacreous)  sheen  (□ 
the  otiter  surface  of  the  ceramic  ware  by  coat- 
ing over  the  already  decorated  and  fired  piece 
with  a  thin  layer  of  a  pigment  containii^ 
either  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc,  and  then  firing  , 
under  moderate  heat.  The  effects  are  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  and  are  known,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  sheens  produced,  as  ruby 
(mbino),  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl  {madre- 
perla),  etc. 

MexKa- Majolica.— The  earliest  production 
of  ibis  ware  was  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  but  it 
is  only  in  quite  recent  years  that  the  actual 
fabriques  have  been  located.  To  this  Turkish 
ware  belong  the  pieces  heretofore  labeled 
■Lindos"  and  "Rhodesian"  ware  froiji  the  loca- 
tion of  the  sites  where  examples  had  been 
excavated.  The  actual  sites  of  production  now 
satisfactorily  proven  and  dates  of  discovery  of 
these  prototypes  of  meiza-majolica  are  as  fol- 
lows: Rekka  (1896).  Sttllanabad  (1905). 
Rhages.  quite  recently.  The  ware,  formerly 
termed  "Siculo- Arabian*  is  now  said  to  have 
had  its  home  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  and  ihe  so- 
called  "Rhodesiah"  ware  in  Osmanli-Turkey. 
The  latter  has  most  brilliant  coloring  (blue, 
grayiah-btack,  green,  etc.,  and,  later,  red)  and 
ornamentation  as  well  as  most  masterly  tech- 
nique in  execution.  At  Fostat,  in  Lower- 
Egypt,  lustred  and  unlustred  ware  was  pro- 
duced before  the  I2th  century.  We  find  among 
the  Persian  examples  cylindrical  vases,  pear- 
shaped  bottles,  plates,  tiles,  bowls,  mosque 
lamps,  etc  In  the  Persian  polychrome  enamel- 
decorated  ware  oi  the  l^th  century  we  find  dark 


Uite,  yellow,  green,  pon^e,  red.  black,  tuniuoise. 
all  on  very  white  ground,  with  typical  Persian 
decoration  (arabeiques,  flowers,  turbaned 
heads,  figures,  etc.).  Such  17th  and  18th  ceii- 
hirv  ware  was  produced  in  northeast  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Kirman,  Kashan,  etc.  Practically  all 
this  ware  had  its  body  coated  (engobe).  The 
Mohammedan  tiles  (known  in  Arabic  as 
Tojolos)  were  very  beautiful  and  utilized  in 
covering  ontside  spaces  ot  the  mosques  as  well 
as  the  internal  wells.  Grand  effects  arc  those 
presented  in  the  Blue  Mosque,  at  Tabriz  <lSth 
century)  and  at  Khoda  Bende  Khan  shrine  at 
Snhanieh  (14th  century),  etc,  Spain  produced 
glaied  ware  as  early  as  the  8lh  century 
(mosqueof  Cordovahasexamples).  Throufthits 
Moorish  artists  Spain  produced  lustre-ware,  an 
industry  doubtless  derived  from  Oriental 
sources,  at  an  early  date,  Calatuyad  having 
both  domestic  and  export  trade  in  the  12lh  cen- 
tury. This  same  gold-lustre  ware  was  pro- 
duced in  Malaga  during  the  14th  century,  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  15th  centnry,  Manises,  near 
Valencia,  was  the  centre  for  the  gold-iastre 
ware  industry,  relainimt  i's  pottery  kilns  to  the 
present  da;^.  The  yellowish  tin-glaze  on 
Spanish  majolica  covers  both  the  inside  and 
outside  of  vessels.  Color  is  mostly  cobalt  blue, 
but  coats-of-arms  show  a  sparse  use  of  brown 
and  violet.  The  great  Alhambra  vase  and 
pieces  of  a  similar  character  belong  to  the  14th 
century  and  were  produced  in  Granada.  This 
Hispano-Moresque  art  was  continued  by  the 
Christians  after  the  Muors  were  expelled,  bit 
it  soon  became  decadent  in  merit.  The  Spanish 
colored  glazed  tiles  (asuiejot)  had  the  centre 
of  that  industry,  in  the  early  period,  in  Seville, 
hut  no  lustre-ware  appears  to  have  been  made 
there.     Iq  the  Spanish  decoration  predominating 
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animals  and  concentric  circles.  The  frequent 
display  of  heraldic  coals-ot-arms  shows  Chris- 
tian tendency  later.  TTie  ware  consisted  mostly 
of  dishes,  basins,  ewers,  vases,  apothecary  pots 
(albarellos) .  etc.  Talavera,  in  the  I6th  to  I8th 
centuries,  produced  tin-enameled  ware  pro- 
hfically.  For  some  lime,  at  least,  Paterna, 
Quarte,  Villelonga,  Alaqua,  Career,  Moncada, 
etc,  produced  gold-lusire  ware.  The  quality  of 
the  gold-lustre  remained  good  into  the  17th 
century  though  other  ware  became  inferior 
long  before.  And  the  modern  lustre  shows 
coppery  effect  instead  of  the  earlier  pale  eold 
tones.  Alcora  produced  the  best  pieces.  Sicil- 
ian (Siculo- Arabian)  mezz:a-majolica  ware 
dates  back  to  the  9th  century. 

Majolica.— Italy  imported  her  lustre-ware 
from  Spain  and  the  island  of  Majorca,  ap- 
parently, till  aboiK  the  15th  century,  but,  by  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  she  had  started  her 
own  mezza- majolica  fabriques  and  by  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century  the  industry  was  in 
its  zenith,  to  become  thoroughly  decadent  by 
the  end  of  the  I6th  century.  The  recent  dis- 
covery in  Faenza  of  the  piece  decorated  with 
Aslorgio  Manfredi  (1393-1405)  coat-of-arms 
and  the  documentary  statement  of  the  contem- 
porary writer  Pietro  del  Bono  (1330)  make  it 
appear  thai  Italy  was  producing  opaque  under- 
glaze  majolica  in  the  14th  century  besides  her 
silicious  transparent  colored  glazes  (mezza- 
majolica).  By  the  16th  century  Italian  majolica 
was  being  made  in  Pesaro,   Urbino,    Gnbbio, 
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CaSa^olo,  Treviso,  Bassano,  Nove,  Pkdua, 
Candiana,  Verona,  Milan,  Venice,  Lodi,  Turii^ 
Genoa,  Savonsi,  ArlHsola,  Ferrara,  Modena 
Re^o,  Scandiaoa,  Sassuolo,  Siena,  Pisa, 
Asciano,  Monte  Lupo,  San  Querigo,  Castel 
Durante,  Gtla  di  Castello,  Bagnolo,  Faenza, 
Forli,  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Derula, 
Fabnano,  Spelto,  Viterbo,  Rome,  Capo  tu 
Monte,  Napfe^  Grolaglia,  Castelli  in  Abruzzo, 
Palermo  and  Calala  Girone.    Lustre-ware  was 

traduced  only  a[  Pesaro,  Deruta,  Gubbio, 
Trbino  and  Castel  Durante;  a  few  pieces  tnade 
at  CaffaKioIo  and  elsewhere  were  experimental. 
The  body  at  old  Italian  majolica  is  a  bufT- 
colored  clay. 

Gubbio.—  This  ware  is  famous  for  its  luE- 
tre  pieces.  Thoae  emanating;  from  the  studio 
(botega)  of  '^Maestro  Giorgio*  (early  I6th  cen- 
lury)  are  all  elaborately  decorated  and  have  a 
lustre  surpassing  all  other  wares.  His  metallic 
reflecting  surfaces,  Solon  says,  ^pass  £ro3i 
bluish-purple  to  nw^z-red,  from  golden-yeUow 
to  emerald-green,'  lus  madre-perJa  is  absolute 
perfection.  Few  Gubbio  pieces  bear  any  marks, 
but  besides  the  before-meotioned  Giorpo 
Andreoli  were  other  Andreolis  —  Salembini, 
Giovanni  and  Vinzentio.  The  Gubbio  fabrique 
was  in  decadent  condition  by  1551.  The  char- 
acteristic decoration  of  the  ware  consists  «£ 
grotesques  igroteschi) ,  which  the  contemporatr 
Picolpasso  terms  *a  candelliere'* ;  they  contain 
artistically  executed  large  scrolls  (in  yellow  oj 
brawn)  lerminatii^  in  the  heads  of  sea-horses, 
monsters,  birds,  etc.,  with  cherub  heads  inter- 
mingling; trophies  with  mottoes  surround  busts. 
As  centre-piece  appears  a  genre  or  other  scene. 
Human    figures   snow   wcaK  drawing. 

Urbino.— Under  the  powerful  protection  of 
Duke  Guid'Ubaldo  II  ibis  town  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  secoiid  half  of  the  16th  century 
with  its  flourishing  majolica  fabrique  and  its 
remarkably  artistic  creations.  As  theee  pieces 
were  produced  for  presentation  to  grandees  and 
even  sovereigns  perfection  of  detail  and 
talented  elaborate  composition  were  under- 
taken. So  high  is  the  artistic  merit  of  some  of 
the  painting  that  it  is  claimed  to  have  been  from 
the  designs  of  the  great  Raphael  himself.  Three 
artists  are  prominent  in  this  woric:  Guido 
Durantino  (or  Guido  Fonlana},  Francesco 
Xanto  da  Rovigo  (both  of  these  signed  in  full), 
the  latter  copied,  with  modifications,  engravings 
after  Raphael ;  and  Oraiio  Fontaiia  (son  of 
Guido).  whose  drawings  are  characteriied  by 
a  light  outline  in  the  blue  color  that  was  utiliied 
in  the  flesh  tints,  The  FonUnas  did  also 
peculiar  grotesque  decorations  on  a  white  back- 
ground with  veiy  graceful  effect,  some  having 
medallions  of  figuree  as  centre-pieces.  The 
Palanaixi  fanily  (end  of  the  16tli  century) 
were  the  last  of  the  majolica  painters  of  UrbinoL 
Amongst  Urbino  morif^  were  fignreE.  chimera, 
etc,  also  we  find  omamMit  in  relief  on  salt 
boxes,  inkstands,  vases,  coffrets.  etc.,  of  very 
decorative  form.  But  the  moa  rciaarbble  pro- 
duction of  Urbino  wns  a  series  of  vases  de- 
signed by  Battista  Franco,  344  lovely  specimens 
of  which  are  in  the  Santa  Casa  de  Lorette.  The 
general  belief  in  the  claim  of  Vasari  that  the 
originator  of  the  opaque  tin-glaze  in  Italy  waa 
Luca  della  Robbia  (1399-1482)  has  been  rfiaken 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Manfredi  jug  (men- 
tioned above),   mm!  it  is   now  supposed   that 


Italian  tin-glaaed  majolica  was  being  produced 
by  the  14tli  century  at  lea^t. 

Hexican  HrjoUco, —  Until  about  10  years 
ago  the  fine  specimens  of  old  opaque  tin-glazed 
maioUca  foimd  in  Mexico  and  sought  for  by 
collectors  were  supposed  to  be  Spanish  crea- 
tions and  imported  by  the  colonists.  Mrs. 
Itobert  W.  deForest,  with  her  fine  coUcctioD  of 
this  ware  (now  donated  to  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art),  was  led  to  take 
B  generous  Interest  in  investi^ting  the  source 
of  the  product.  And  the  late  Dr.  Atlee  Barber 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia,  by 
bis  researches  disclosed  the  following  facts: 
About  15.26  the  Spanish  majolica  technique  was 
being  taught  to  the  colonists  by  Dominican 
friars  from  the  Talavera  potteries.  In  1531 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  started  a  pottery  with 
Spanish  artisans  and  became  the  centre  of  a 
large  intliistry.  Mexican-made  enamel -glazed 
tiles  were  nsed,  instead  of  the  imported  articles, 
to  decorate  the  insides  of  the  walls  and  also 
the  exteriors  of  churches,  hospitals,  convents 
and  even  private  houses.  By  1653,  as  is  shown 
by  documents,  the  Mexican-made  glazed  potr 
tery  was  equal  to  the  imported  and  shipments 
from  Spain  were  no  longer  in  demand,  and  a 
potters'  guild  was  established,  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry in  that  year.  By  1750  there  were  30 
protpenius  potteries  making  three  qoalities  of 
wares  that  they  termed  'fine,  common  and 
yellow."  Five  colors  were  used  in  fine  ware, 
three  in  common  ware.  The  best  period  was 
from  1650  to  1750.  Specimens  show  two  kinds 
of  body — the  white,  soft,  porous  and  the 
baider-baked  red.  The  process  used  was  that 
of  baking  the  clay  body  first,  then  dipping  in 
the  tin  enamel  engobe  and  decorating  over  the 
enamel.  The  piece  was  dien  subjected  to  a 
second  firing.  The  ware  has  been  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  "Hi spano- Moresque*  phase,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  Century.  f2)  "Spanish" 
of  "Talavera*  phase,  from  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  to  about  end  of  the  18th  century 


Chinese  porcelain,  started  !7th  century  and  c. 
tinued  to  end  of  18th  century.  (4)  ■Hispano- 
Mexican'  or  'Puebia*  phase,  started  about 
1800  and  lasted  beyond  1850.  Decadence  fol- 
lowed, then  extinction.  The  fourth  style  has 
green,  yellow,  purple,  brown,  red,  filack  and 
later  rose  and  mauve,  in  the  decoration.  Tiles 
have  only  three  cotors,  blue,  green  and  ydk>w, 
generally.  The  product  consisted  of  chocolate 
or  vanilla  jars,  vases,  albareili  (drug  pots), 
barrel-shaped  flower  jars,  circular  dishes,  bowls, 
saltcellars,  inkstands,  basins,  cup-holders,  tiles, 
etc. 

BiUiognpfay.— Barber,  E.  A.,  ^Majolica  in 
America*  (New  York  1914);  Beckwith.  A., 
<Majolica  and  Faience'  (New  York  1877) ; 
Brence,  G.,  and  Lessing,  J..  'Maiolica  Fliesen 
aus  Siena'  (Berlin  1884)  :  Casali,  C,  'Notice 
sur  les  Faiences  de  Diruta'  (Paris  1871)  ;  De- 
lange,  H.,  'Les  Majoliques  de  Pesaro'  (Paris 
1853)  ;  Faike,  O.von,  'Majolika'  (Berlin  1896)  ; 
Fortnum,  D.  E,,  'Contribution  to  the  History 
of  Pottery*  (London  1868)  ;  id,  'Majolica' 
(London  1896);  id.,  'A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Majolica  in  the  South  Kensington 
MuSeum'  (Ltmdon  1873) ;  Hensel,  'Essai  sur 
la  Majolique'    (Paris  1836);  Jacobsthal.  J.  E., 
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'<Sud-italienische  Flieseii>  <Berim  1886) ;  Meiy, 
F.  de,  'U  C6ratnique  ilalienne'  (Paris  1884); 
Meurer,  M.,  'Itahenische  MajolUm  Fllesen' 
(Berlin  1881);  Molinier,  £.,  <Les  MajoliqnM 
italiennes'  (Paris  1883) ;  id.,  *La  Ceramwuc 
italienne  au  15e  Slide'  (Paris  1888);  Solon; 
M.  L.,  'A  History  and  Description  of  lulian 
Majolica'  (London  1907)  ■  Wallis,  H.,  'Italian 
Ceramic  Art*  (London  1897)  ;  id.,  'Notes  on 
6ome  Early  Persian  Lustre  VasSK'  (London 
1885);  id.,  'The  Majolica  Pavements  of  the 
ISlh  Century'  (London  1902)  ;  id^  'Persian 
Lustre  Vases'  (London  1899);  id.,  'Itdian 
Ceramic  Arl'  (London  1905). 

Clbuent  W.  Couhbe. 
MAJOR,  Charles  (Edwin  Caskoden), 
American  novelist ;  b.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  25  Jul]' 
1856;  d.  1913.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  studied  law,  establishing,  a  practice 
at  Shelbyville.  He  contributed  to  various  magT 
azines  and  pubhshed   'When  Knighthood  was 


othy  Vernon  of  Haddon  HalP  (1902);  'Yo- 
landa.  Maid  of  Burgundy'  (1905);  'Gentle 
Knight  of  Old  Brandenburg'  (1909);  'The 
Little  King'  (1910);  'Touchstone  of  Fortune' 
(1912). 

MAJOR,  (1)  m  vuuic,  *  term  ap^ied  to 
imperfect  concords,  but  chiefly  tb  the  interval 
of  the  third.  It  also  denotes  that  one  of  the 
two  modem  modes  in  which  the  third  is  four 
s  above  the  tonic  or  key  note     (2)  In 


above  a  captain.  He  has  generally  the  con»< 
mand  of  a  battalion,  the  exercises  of  which  he 
superintends,  and  in  action  or  on  parade  carries 
into  effects  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer. 
The  term  in  the  French  service  has  been  super* 
scded  by  that  of  chef  di  bataiUon.  A  brigade 
major  is  an  officer  who  performs  for  a  brigatk, 
or  in  garrison,_the  duties  ordinarily  dischaiced 
by  a  major  in  a  regiment  or  battalion.  A 
major-sen eral  ranks  next  above  a  lieutenant' 
generaL  In  other  cases,  the  term  major,  when 
applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  several  dencwuna- 
tions  of  men  in  an  army,  signifies  the  superior 
of  the  department;  as  sergeant-major,  the  chief 
non-commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment,  who 
assists  the  adjutant;  drum  major,  the  chief  of 
the  drum  corps,  etc. 

MAJORCA,  m^'ior'k)  (Spanish  Mallorea; 
Latin,  Balearic  Major),  Spain,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic 
group;  area,  1,330  square  miles.  It  Is  about  130 
miles  distant  from  Spain.  It  is  very  irregnlar 
in  shape,  and  deeply  indented,  particularly  in  the 
northeast.  The  scenery  is  picturesque,  the  cli- 
mate mild  and  agreeable,  and  in  many  of  thi; 
valley  re^oos  vegetation  is  hixuriant.  There 
are  qiiames  of  marble  of  various  grades;  lead 
and  iron  have  been  obtained,  and  coal  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  mined.  T^e  olive  and  vine 
are  extensively  cultivated  and  there  are  large 
orchards  of  figs  and  oranges.  The  principal 
exports  are  bricks,  lime,  f)Iasler.  olive  oil,  light 
wines,  brandy,  wool  and  silk.  There  is  a-  wire- 
less station  with  a  500-mile  range  located  at 
Soller,  not  only  for  ship  and  shore  traiBc,  but 
also  for  international  service.  The  capital  It 
Palma.    Pop.  of  island,  264,231. 


MAJORimr.  See  EtECnoNs:  Primary, 
DkeCT;  Pbiuaitt,  Presidential  Preference; 
Vote.  Votrrb,  Votihc. 

HAJUBA  (mj-ioo'ba)  HILL,  an  eminence 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Natal,  about  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  518 
British  troops,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader.  Sir 
George  Coliey,  by  a  superior  force  of  Trans- 
vaal Boers,  27  Feb.  J88I.  The  attack  was  un- 
expected, and  the  Boers  found  the  British  rest- 
ing after  a  night  march  and  a  dimb  of  eigfal 
hours.  The  loss  of  the  Boers  was  about  130, 
of  the  British  more  than  200  in  killed  and  pris- 
oners,  besides  many  wounded  and  some  miss- 
ing. To  the  British  nation  the  name  Majuba 
HjH  became  a  synonym  for  disaster.  The  anni- 
versary of  this  fight  w8s  marked  by  the  success 
of  Lord  Roberts,  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  campaign  of  1900,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the  Boer  commander. 
General  Cronje. 

MAKAROV,  Stepan  Osipovicb,  Russian 
vice-admiral :  b.  1848  ■  d.  13  April  1904.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1864  and  received  rapid  pro- 
motion for  distinguished  services.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  1377-78,  he  commanded  the 
gunboat  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  for  a 
series  of  daringly  successful  attacks  upon  Turk- 
ish ports,  which  earned  him  the  title  of  •the 
Cossack  of  the  Sea,"  he  was  promoted  captain 
of  tiie.  second  rank,  aide-de-camp  to  the  laie 
Tsar  Alexander  II,  Was  decorated  with  iht 
orders  of  Saint  Vladimir  and  Saint  Georse  an.' 
received  a  golden  sword  of  honor.  In  1881  b 
took  part  with  the  legion  of  Skobeleff  in  the 
capture  of  Geok  Tepc  in  which  General  Kuro- 


guardship  of  the  Russian  «!mbaS3y  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  made  a  careful  and  complete  study 
of  Oie  defenses  of  the  Bosporus.  In  1882-83 
he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  offensive  squadron 
in  the  Baltic  under  Admiral  Chihadiev,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Navy.  From  1891  to  1894  he  was 
engaged  m  improvements  of  ordnance;  among 
his  inventions  were  die  so-called  cap  guns  pos- 
sessing 20  per  cent  greater  power  of  penetra- 
tion into  the  newest  superimposed  armor;  and 
the  Ermak  ice-breaker,  the  first  of  the  ice- 
bre^itig  vessels  now  used  in  Baltic  and  north- 
em  Astatic  waters.  After  the  disastrous  attadc 
of  the  Japanese  on  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur  in  February  1904  Vice-Admiral  &^ka- 
rov  was  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  direct  the  Rus- 
sian naval  operations,  and  arrived  at  Dalny  8 
March.  He  repaired  and  converted  the  block- 
aded squadron  into  an  active  aggressive  naval 
force,  but  on  13  April  was  lui^out  of  harbor 
by  a  decoy  stjtndron.  Kccovering  the  Ja|>- 
anese  main  6eet  trying  to  intercept  him  he 
at  once  rearmed  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
harbor,  when  his  flagship,  the  Petropaoionsk, 
was  destroyed  fay  one  of  the  sunken  mines  laid 
In;  the  Japan^e  across  the  passageway,  and 
Vice-Admiral  UiJcbtot,  his  gueit,  Vasili  Ve- 
restchagin  (q.v.),  the  famoos  waf<artist,  16  staff 
ofRcers  and  over  BOO  sailors  perished. 

HAKAST,'mak'art,  Huia,  Austrian  painter: 
b.  Satihurg,  28  May  1840;  d.  Vienna,  3  Oct, 
18S4.  He  b«gan  his  art  studies  in  the  Academy 
of  Vienna.  In  1859  he  went  to  Munich,  and 
painted  in  the  etndfo  of  Piton',  nnder  whose 
teaching  (1861-65)  he  derelopea  rcmailcable  tat- 
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cot  as  a  colomt.  His  earlieU'  sncccK  ^ras  a 
Rembrandtesque  picture  of  'Lavoiaier  in  Tail' 
(1862).  His  first  work  to  e^in  him  wide  tame 
was  his  three-paneled  picture,  'The  Seveo 
Deadly  Sirs'  or  'Tbe  Plague  in  Florence,' 
which  aroused  a  storm  of  adverse  criticisnu 
wonder  and  admiration  in  Paris  and  Gernianj, 
In  1869  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  built  him  a 
fine  studio  in  Vienha,  and  he  pi'aditeed  hi$ 
series  of  'Abundantia*  pictures,  'Fruits  of  the 
Eanb' ;  'Fniits  of  the  Sea.»  In  1873  followed 
the  picture  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
the  Exhibition  of  Phil3<Mphia  (18ft),  Ms  'Ven- 
ice Doing  Homage  to  Caterina  Comaro,'  now 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Bertiii.  He  traveled 
in  the  East  daring  ihe  winter  (1875-76),  and 
fats  Egyptian  sketches  materlailied  in  his  'Cle6r 
paira,*  'Antique  Hunt  on  the  Nile,'  etc.  His 
•Entry  of  CharleB  V  iflt*  Antwerp'  (lB7Ji-78) 
gained  a  medal  at  the  Paris  EicpoBitiotv  of  1878 
and  his  ^Diana's  Hunting  Partjr'  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  hig  larger  paintings  eombin- 
ing  superb  coloring  and  modeling  of  the  nude 
wtth  grand  landscape  effect.  It  is  tn  tbe  U«tro^ 
polilan  Uuseum  of  New  York  and  is  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  gor^ouB  sensnousness  o(  A 
painter  who  woke  the  tntdlectualiets  o^  German 
art  to  a  sense  of  color,  and  broke  free  from  the 
traditions  of  a  somewhat-  stiS  and  pcd«)ntic 
method,  gaining  in  Iif«  and  intensity  wtial  he 
sacrificed  of  academic  correctness.  Consult 
Lutiow,  'Hans  Makart'  (1886)  ;  Stiassny, 
'Hans  Makart  und  seine  bleibende  Bedeutung^ 
(1886). 

HAKAW,  or  MACEAH,  HACCAWy 
MACKAW,  Hl-CAW  <«CApe  Pbotu;^), 
Indian  tribe  of  Cape  Flattery,  Pugct  SounA, 
Washington.  They  are  the  southemthost  tribe 
of  the  Wakashan  slock  and  the  only  one  withim 
the  boundaries  of  (he  United  States.  Thej  a«e 
of  tbe  Nootha  biancfa.  1%^  claimed  a  consid- 
erable territory  between  JTattery  Rocki  and 
Hoko,  but  ceded  to  die  government  all  these 
lands  excq)t  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cape  Flattery  m  18SS.  The  Uakaw  reservation 
was  defined  in  1873,  and  an  added  reservation 
for  the  Dse  of  the  tribe  was  established  in  1803 
and  is  known  as  the  Oiette.  On  the  two  reser- 
vations there  were  in  all  46S  Indians  in  1905, 
and  their  numbers  are  diminishing.  In  1806 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  tribe  tt]  ntHnheT 
2.000.  They  are  of  peaceful  habits,  are  skilful 
fishemien  and  expert  at  water  craft- 

HAKEMIB,  Francis,  pioneer  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States;  b.  Hath- 
tnclton.  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  1658;  d.  Acco- 
mac  County,  Va.,  1708.  He  was  a  boni 
missionary  and  zealot,  and  on  being  licensed  bv 
the  presbytery  of  Laggan  safled  for  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  be^an  work  in  Barhadocs,  In 
1684  he  sought  a  wider  field  in  Maryland  and 
organiied  tbe  first  Presbyterian  cotigregation  at 
Snow  Hill,  capital  of  Worcester  County,  Md. 
After  10  years  labor  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  he  returned  to 
England  and  induced  two  other  ministers  to 
accompany  him  back.  He  tras  the  fint  moder- 
ator of  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  (1706), 
which  be  assisted  in  forming;  and  visited  New 
York  (1707),  where  he  was  imprisoned  fof 
preaching,  though  when  brought  to  trial  was 
acquitted  of  lawbroakitiK,  Consult  Briggs, 
"American   Preshytarianism'    (1885)  ;   Prague, 


MALABAR,  mil-q-b&r',  British  India,  hi 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  soathwest,  bor- 
dering on  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  5,795  square  milet  A  great  portion  is  kiw 
land  along  tbe  coast,  rising  abruptly  at  the  east 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Western  Ghats.  The 
Western  part  is  intersected  by  long,  narrow 
ravines,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, in  many  places  large  forests.  About  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation 
and  33  per  cent  is  forest.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  116  inches.  The  climate,  diougfc 
damp,  «  fairly  healthful.  There  are  a  nutnber 
of  tea  and  coffee  plantations  and  a  large  amount 
of  rjce  is  raised.  The  principal  towns  are 
Cochin,  Callicut,  TelHcberri,  Kananur  and  Man- 
galore.  The  nanrte  Ualabar  is  often  apphed  to 
the  whole  extent'  of  coast  country  from  Cape 
Comorin  as  far  north  as  Bombay.  Pop.  includ- 
Hig  the  Laccfldives,  3,eiS,ll9  of  which  68  per 
.cent  is  Hindu,  30  per  c^nt  Mohammedan  and 
■2  per  eent  Christian. 

:  HALABAK  NIGHTSHADE,  a  succulent 
edible  vine.     See  Basella. 

MALABdN,  Santa  Cruz  de,  san'ta  crooth 
di  ma-li-bon',  Philippine^  a  pueluo  of  the  prov- 
iaice  of  Rizal,  Luioi),  also  known  as  Tamb6bong. 
See  Tamb6bomc. 

HALABUYOC  taB<lt-boo'y<Uc,  PhtlippiuM, 
a  podilo  of  the  provinceuf  Cebu,  situatea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Malutuoc  Riv«r  on  the  strait  oi 
Talion,  60  milea  southwest  of  Cebti,  the  provin- 
cial capital.     Pop.  13,120. 

MALACCA,  m?-lSk'4.   See  SniArrs  Setoe- 

MENTS, 

MALACCA,  Strait  of,  the  channel  between 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
extending  from  lal.  1°  to  about  6°  N.  Entire 
length,  aoQUt  520  miles ;  breadth,  varying  from 
25  miles  to  250  miles. 

'  MALACCA  CANS,  an  erect,  slender- 
stemmed  palm  (Calatnits  sc^ionum)  vriuch, 
.when  dressed,  is  of  a  brown-  color,  sometimes 
mottled  or  clouded,  It  is  used  principally  for 
walking-sticks,  and  is  brought  from  Singapore 
and  M^acca,  but  is  chiefly  produced  in  Sumatra. 

MALACHI,  mir^-kl,  one  of  the  12  minor 
Hebrew  prophets,  after  whom  the  last  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  named.  The  date 
of  the  book  is  assigned  to  460-450  B.C.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  the  author  whose  name  in 
Hebrew  signifies  'My  Messenger."  Jerome 
supports  a  tradition  given  in  the  Hebrew  tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  which  identifies  MalachI  as 
a  pseudon>-m  of  Eira  (q.v.)  'The  Scribe.'  The 
general  style,  the  character  of  the  arguments 
and  preachments  against  the  evils  of  the  times, 
of  the  book  of  Malachi  (q.v.),  are  in  favor  of 
the  tradition. 

MALACHI,  Book  of.  The  book  is  per- 
haps actually  anonymous.  The  author's  name 
appears  oeiy  in  i,  1,  which  is  very  probably  an 
editorial  addition.  The  word  Malachi  means 
*My    messenger,'    and    may   have    been    taken 

Ther«  is  no  serious  Question  affecting  the 
authorship  of  more  than  a  few  verses  of  the 
book.  It  has  often  be«n  thought  that  ii,  Uf 
expresses  a  spirit  of  narrow  Judaism  which  is 
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inconsisient  with  i,  11.  This  is  so  upon  oiie  in- 
terpretation of  the  latter  passage  whi^  makes 
it  refer  to  the  turning  of  the  nations  to  Yahweh 
either  in  the  present  or  the  future.  That,  how~ 
ever,  is  probably  not  the  correct  interpretation. 
The  verse  in  the  context,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  following  verse,  seems  to  be  clearly  prcsr 
cot  and  not  future.  At  present  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  broader  meaning  given ;  that 
could  not  have  been  true  at  any  proliable  time 
of  writing.  Hence  the  probable  meaning  is 
rather  that  worship  is  offered  by  Jews  who  are 
scattered  widely  atnong  the  naUons;  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora.  Thus  understood  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  ii,  llf. 

Verses  4-6,  ch^.  iv,  arc  quite  certainly  a 
later  addition.  Verse  4  is  a  legal  gloss,  quite 
ditlerent  from  anything  else  in  the  book ;  verses 
S-6  are  a  gloss  upon  verses  1-3,  a  restatement 
of  mudi  the  same  idea  but  from  a  difierent 
standpoint,  one  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
book. 

The  mention  of  Edom,  i,  2-4,  gives  a  general 
indication  concerning  the  date  of  the  book. 
These  verses  indicate  some  recent  crushing  dis- 
aster to  Edom,  which  is  narrated  in  a  spirit  of 
hatred  to  Edom.  This  hatred  began,  me  his- 
tory shows,  with  the  treacherous  violence  of 
Edom  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  585. 
The  disaster  here  referred  to  was  doubtless  one 
that  came  from  the  invasion  of  ifae  Nabatcans, 
and  nuKht  have  taken  place  at  any  time  duriiig 
a  considerable  period  before  312  B.C.  The  gen- 
eral time  between  586  and  312  is  thus  indicated. 
The  temple  had  been  rebuilt  after  the  exile, 
i,  W;  iii,  1,  ID,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time 
of  its  rebuilding  had  passed  away.  This  indi- 
cates a  time  considerably  after  516  B.C  The 
general  condition  of  the  ^people  is  that  of  the 
time  of  Ezra  and  Neheroiah,  with  the  temple 
service  in  disorder  and  disrnmte,  i,  6-8,  12-13; 
ii.  1,  8,  17;  iii,  7-10,  14.  see  ^Jehemiah  x,  32-39; 
xiii,  10-13.  Also,  the  divorce  of  Jewish  wives 
and  the  marrying  of  foreign  wives  were  found 
frequently,  ii,  1(>-16,  see  Ezra,  ix-x;  Ndiemioh 
X,  ffi-30;  xiii,  23-Jl.  There  is  in  the  book, 
however,  no  reference  to  the  work  of  Ezra  and 
Ndiemiah.  Hence  the  book  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  period  before  their  activity,  and  presum- 
ably not  long  before,  perhaps  about  460  B.C 

The  message  of  Malachi  was  intended  to  be 
primarily  one  of  cncuuragement  to  the  discour- 
aged people  in  Palestine.  The  principal  com- 
prehensive thought  of  the  book  is  thai  Yahweh 
still  loves  Israel,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the 
contrary.  This  is  slated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  in  i,  2-5.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
adverse  conditions  from  which  the  people  were 
suffering  was  the  failure  of  the  people  to  do 
their  duty  toward  Yahweh.  This  was  particu- 
larly a  failure  in  relation  to  the  outward  na- 
tional service.  The  outlook  of  the  prophet  is, 
therefore,  in  a  considerable  measur^  formal. 
Yet  this  formal  side  is  accompanied  oy  a  real 
ethical  interest,  as  appears  in  ii,  27.  A  hirfi 
standard  for  priestly  activity  is  set  op  in  ii,  7. 
The  assurance  of  further  prosperity  tor  the  peo- 
ple if  they  amend  their  ways  is  in  connection 
with  the  coming  of  the  day  of  Yahweh. 

Bibliography.— Driver.  S.  R„  'The  Minor 
Prophets'  ('Century  Bihie,'  Edinburgh  1906); 
Perowne,  T.  T.,  'Malachi'  ('Cambridge  Bible,' 
Cambridge  1896) ;  Smith,  G.  A.,  'The  Book  of 


the  Tw«h^  Pro^rta*  ('Expositor's  Bib1e.>  Vol 
^^  New  York  1898) ;  Smith,  J.  M.  P.,  'Mala- 
chi' ('International  Critical  Commentary,* 
New  York  1912). 

Gbobge  IbcKER  Besiy, 
Professor  of  Old  TrstamenI  iHterfretation  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  Untvrriity. 
UALACHITB,  a  native  basic  copper  car- 
bonate and  hydrate,  having  the  composition 
CuCO(.Cu(OH)«  crystallizing  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  but  commonly  occurring  in  mas- 
sive form,  or  as  an  iacnistation.     It  is  britdc 


monly  suhiranslucent,  with  an  adamantine  lus- 
tre. It  is  beautifully  green  in  oAoi,  otien 
banded  with  other  colors  and  it  occurs  in  miay 
parts  of  the  world,  usually  in  connection  with 
other  ores  of  copper.  S^Mcially  fine  pieces  are 
found  in  the  Ural  distnct,  and  at  the  Nidme 
Tagilsk  copper  mines  a  deposit  is  known  wbick 
oootaint  at  least  half  a  mtilion  pounds  of  pure 
malachite  In  the  United  States,  the  best- 
known  deposits  are  those  of  Arizona.  Mal- 
achite has  been  much  piiied  as  a  gem  stoDC 
and  it  is  extensively  used  for  panels,  clock 
cases,  table  tops  and  other  ornamental  work 

HALACHY,  Sdnt,  Irish  bishop:  b.  Ar- 
magh about  1094;  d.  Qairvaux,  Prance.  1148. 
He  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  O'Morg^r, 
was  educated  by  lomhar,  an  anchorite,  and  or- 
dained priest  in  1119.  He  afterward  studied 
at  Lismore,  and  returning  to  Armagh  ■v.is 
cboaen  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  (I12S]. 
His  subsequent  election  to  Armagh  having  bca 
disputed  (1129)  he  erentually,  after  a  satisfac' 
tory  settlement  of  the  disputed  questions  and 
in  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  returned  lo 
the  less  important  diocese,  where  he  labored  to 
secure  for  the  Church  a  stronger  foothold.  In 
1139  be  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Rome.  On  his 
way  tUthcr  he  visited  at  Qairvsnx  and  ihere 
began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Saint  Ber- 
nard. He  was  commissioned  in  1148  to  go  to 
Rome  a  second  time,  but  was  stricken  on  the 
journey  and  the  last  moments  of  his  life  were 
spent  with  Saint  Bernard,  at  whose  monastery 
he  had  sloped.  He  was  a  zealous  refonner 
and  to  him  is  given  the  distinction  of  having 
opened  the  first  Cistercian  monastery  in  Ire- 
land. The  document  known  as  'Prophecy  of 
Saint  Malachy,'  containing  a  Latin  motto  for 
each  of  the  popes,  is  now  considered  not  to  be 
his  production.  He  was  canoniied  in  1190. 
Consult    O'Hanlon,   'Life   of    Saint    Malachy' 

g59)  ■  Migne,  I.  P.,  'PatrotogiaLatina'  (Vols, 
xx!xn,  cLXxxiii), 

MALACOLOGY.    See  CoircBOLOGv. 

MALACOPTERYGII.  mil-a-kSp-te-n-jl-I. 
or  HALACOPTERI,  a  group,  of  fishes,  in 
former  systems  of  classification,  including  those 
with  ioiiiled  and  spineless  or  ■soft"  fin-rays. 
Compare  Acanthoptebycii  ;  and  see  Ichthv- 

MALACOSTRACA,  one  of  the  two  pn- 
matv  divisions  of  the  Crustacea  to  which  all  of 
the  larger  and  more  hi^ly  organized  forms  ^ 
long.  The  number  of  pairs  of  appendaf^s  iu") 
of  segments  is  definite,  the  former  being  al- 
ways 19  and  the  latter  19,  except  in  the  order 
Leptoslraca    which ,  have   also   two  abdominal 
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s^ments  IJoibless.  Tbe  boundary  betveoi 
head  aind  thorax  is  not  always  ckarly  defmed 
but  the  two  always  comprise  13  segmenti,  of 
which  five  almost  always  belong  to  tbe  head; 
the  abdomen  has  six  limb-bearing  Msments  and 
is  terminated  by  the  tdson  which  is  probably  a 
seventh  seement  The  head  bears  a  pair  of 
eyes,  usually  Jtatked,  two  pairs  ai  antenna,  a 
pajr  of  crushing  jaws  or  mandibles  and  two 
pairs  of  maxills,  to  which  a  paiT  of  maidlli- 
peds  is  sometimes  added  (Artkrosiraca).  Of 
the  typically  eight  thoracic  segments  from  one 
to  three  bear  maxillipeds  siid  the  reDiaind«r 
walking  feet.  In  most  cases  the  thorax  is  more 
or  less  completely  covered  by  a  carapace.  The 
mode  of  develoinnent  is  vaned,  sometimes,  as 
in  the  crayfish,  it  is  direct,  sosKtimes  with  a 
nauplius,  but  usually  through  the  bnral  form 
called  Kwea  (see  Lakva),  which  i 
paired  eyes  as  well  as  a  median  eye, 
tning  tail  and  usually  seven  pairs  of  e 
The  subdivisions  are: 

Isopcdt  (wDud  lice)_ 
Cnmaim  IDiaiDti!). 
Stomiaofoda  (Staitla}. 
Sihiiotido  Wyms). 

I  Utnta    (lolottn  and 


See  Crustacea. 

HALADE  IHAGINAIRB,  ma-lid  e-ml- 
the-nar,  Le,  a  comedy  in  five  acts  by  Moli^re. 
It  was  produced  in  Paris  (1673),  was  the  last 
work  of  its  author  and  the  last  in  whidi,  as 
Argan,  he  appeared  on  the  stage.  See  MoliSre. 
fa-ga,  ande 

_^ — ,    _..,_^    ,_    _j   province    ot 

Ualaga,  on  a  small  arm  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  65  miles  northeast  of  Gibraltar.  It  was 
a  Fbtenician  and  afterward  a  Carthaginian. 
colony,  was  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Ro- 
mans and  its  long  occupation  cnr  the  Moors  ba» 
left  distinct  marks  in  the  older  parta  of  tbe 
lown;  the  Gibralfaro,  or  Moorish  castle,  on  a 
Mil  overlcxJdng  the  town,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  fortifications,  yet  remain. 
Among  the  important  buildings  arc  the  cathe- 
dral, a  btffhiy  decorated  structure  in  the  com- 
posite style  with  a  spire  300  feet  high ;  the 
episcopal  palace,  custom-house  and  several  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions,  etc.  The 
tnanufaclures  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  the  ore  of 
which  is  obtained  from  rich  mines  in  the  vicm~ 
ity ;  soap,  cottons,  linens,  machinery,  etc.  Won- 
derful gardens  lie  outside  the  town,  Uke  the 
Haciendas  de  la  Concepcion  and  De  San  Jose, 
where  marvelous  effects  are  produced  by  care- 
fully tended  sub- tropical  vCRetation.  Along 
ihe  coast  in  the  direction  of  Velez  Malaga  are 
ancient  Moorish  watch-towers,  used,  after  the 
fall  of  Granada,  aeainst  the  Moors  themselves, 
who  often  descended  upon  the  coast  to  plun- 
der and  destroy.  The  harbor  is  excellent  and 
the  trade  is  of  tm^rlance,  the  principal  ex' 
ports  being  olive  oil,  lead  in  bars,  wine  and 
fruit,  particularly  raisins,  oranges  and  al- 
monds. There  used  to  be  a  great  export  of 
raisins  to  the  United  States,  the  consnmption 
of  which,  however,  declined  in  favor  of  the 
California  product.  The  climate,  mild,  dry  and 
equable,  makes  Malaga  one  of  the  finest  resorts 
for  invalids  in  Europe.    Fop.  136,365. 


liALAOA  WIHB.  a  9we«t  Spanish  wine 
prodnced  in  tbe  province  of  Malaga.  It  is  one 
of  the  "muscatel*  winCB,  and  is  rich,  hiscious 
and  full  of  body.    See  also  Wines. 

MALAGASY  SUBfiBGIOH,  a  faunal  di- 
vision  of   the  Ethiopian   Region   in   Zoogeog- 


HALAKOFF,  ma'l»^k5f.    See  SEbastofoi. 

HALAMPAYA,  ma-lam-pa'y^,  a  sound  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  province  of  Paragua, 
island  of  Palawan,  Philippmes;  it  is  an  arm  of 
the  China  Sea,  extending  24  miles  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide, 
It  is  entirely  landlocked,  Tnluran  Island  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  China  Sea,  and  is  entered 
by  Blockade  and  Endeavor  straits.  Its  depth 
varies  from  36  to  54  feet,  it  is  free  from  sun- 
ken dan^rs  to  navigation,  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  m  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  has 
been  suggested  as  one  of  the  best  locations  for 
a  naval  station  between  BalJbac  and  Manila. 

HALANAO,  mi-la-now''.  the  name,  com- 
monly given  the  Moras,  especially  llanos,  who 
live  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Malanas,  island  of 
Mindanao,     See  Phii-ippink  Islands. 

MALAPROP,  Un„  a  character  in  the 
'Rivals'  of  Sheridan.  Like  Shakespeare's  Dog*- 
berry  she  is. made  to  employ  words  of  the  samo 
length,  accent  and  mora  or  less  similar  vowel 
and  consonantal  value,  interchangeably.  Hencg 
her  well-known  'Allegory  on  the  Banks  of  ibe 
Nile*;  ■Derangemeal  of  Epitaphs';  "A  Bar^ 
b«noti3  Vandyke,"  etc, 

MALAPTERUSUS.  See  Electkic  Fishes. 

MALAR,  milar.  Lake  of.  Sweden,  a  lake 
running  inland  from  the  Baltic  about  81  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  13  miles  and  an 
area  of  450  square  miles.  It  contains  upward 
of  1,200  islands.  Its  east  end  is  closed  by 
Stcckholm,  where  its  waters  are  poured  into 
the  Baltic  by  various  chaimels,  the  difference  ot 
level  being  about  six  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  populous  districts  of  Stockholm,  Nykioping, 
Upsal  and  Westeras,  and  the  shores  arc  varied 
with  bays  and  hills,  woods,  lawns  and  cliffs, 
and  are  adorned  with  many- castles,  country- 
seats  and  villas,  including  the  royal  palaces  ot 
Drottningholm  and  Gripesholm. 

UALASIA,  an  infectious  disease  due  to 
animal  parasites  and  which  is  characteriied  by 
intermittent  attacks  of  chills  and  fever,  so- 
called  intermittent  fever,  or  a  continued  fever 
with  remissions ;  or  by  a  chronic  malarial  ca- 
chexia. Malaria  is  a  disease  which  is  very 
widely  distributed.  It  is  found  tbroui^oiit  En- 
rope,  particularly  in  the  more  southeHy  regions, 
Italy  and  Spain,  but  is  absent  in  the  more  north- 
erly parts  of  the  Continent,  where  the  tempera- 
ture prohibits  the  development  of  the  mosquito, 
the  chief  earner  of  the  disease.  In  Asiatic 
countries,  particularly^  in  India,  malaria  is  very 
frequent ;  and  in  Africa  different  types  of  ma- 
larial fever  constitute  a  feature  most  obnoxious 
to  colonisation.  In  the  United  Slates,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States,  malaria  prevails. 
Along  the  New  England  coast,  where  it  at  one 
time  was  very  common,  it  has  become  much 
diminished  in  prevalence  and  in  severity.  TTie 
Pacific  Coast  region  is  free  from  the  disease, 
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and  the  NarthwcM  Sum  are  tbrnpanihely 
free.  In  the  region  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  malaria  is  unknown. 

In  order  to  undersland  clearly  the  different 
forms  of  malarial  fever,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  different  types  are  due  to  mi- 
nute animal  parasites  which  enter  the  blood, 
usually  b^  ihe  bite  of  one  of  a  particular  genus 


J    develops    after   its    introduction 

blood  and,  accordin;;  to  the  individual  type  that 
is  introduced,  certain  variations  in  the  develop- 
mental history  of  the  disease  result  The  para* 
sites  themselves,  which  are  ihouRht  to  be  low 
forms  of  animal  life,  protozoa,  develop,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  red  Uood-corpDScles  and  have 
many  allies  in  (he  red  blood-corpuscles  of  other 
animals,  as    frogs,  fish,   birds,  monkeys,  cats, 

PtC 

These  organisms  were  first  clearly  demon- 


and  amended  by  Golgi,  Uarchiafava  and  Celli, 
Manson  and  Ross,  and  a  host  of  others.  At 
the  present  time  at  least  three  forms  of  the 
parasite  Hamatozoa  malaria  are  known,  the 
parasite  of  tertian  fever,  the  parasite  of  quar- 
tan fever  and  the  parasite  of  xstivo- autumnal 
fever.  These  parasites  have  two  cycles  of  de- 
velopment,  one  taking  place  in  the  body  of  man 
end  the  other  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito. 
Thus  a  patient  with  malarial  fever  infects  a 
mosquito  with  a  parasite  which  tmdergocs  cer- 
tain transformations  within  the  body  o£  the 
mosquito,  and  is  then  in  turn  introduced  into 
the  body  of  another  patient,  to  cause  typical 
attacks  of  fever  according  to  the  type  of  para- 
site introduced.  Occasionally  two  different 
parasites  are  introduced  into  the  patient's  body 
and  a  mixture  of  the  two  forms  of  the  disease 

-  The  commorest  form  of  malarial  fever  (the 
so-called  chills  and  fever,  or  ague)  is  due  to  the 
tertian  and  quartan  parasites.  In  these,  after 
an  unknown  period  of  incubation,  probably 
from  36  hours  to  IS  days,  the  patient  has  a  feel- 
ing as  though  he  were  goin^  to  be  sick,  some- 
times with  headache,  sometimes  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  a  desire  to  yawn  and  to  stretch. 
Occasionally  the  patient  has  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  temperature  has  be- 
gun to  rise  and  a  chill  commences.  He  begins 
to  shiver,  the  face  becomes  drawn,  thin  and  cold, 
the  body  shakes,  the  teeth  chatter  and  the  skin 
~  may  be  cold  and  blue,  although  the  internal 
temperature  is  known  to  be  gradually  rising. 
After  from  10  to  15  minutes,  or  perhaps  a 
longer  lime,  the  diill  is  followed  by  a  hot  stage. 
The  coldness  of  the  surface  disappears  and  the 
face  becomes  congested  and  flushed,  the  skin 
is  red,  the  pulse  is  full  and  the  patient  may 
have  a  throbbing  headache,  with  mental  excite- 
ment. Thirst  is  excessive.  Then  the  period  -of 
sweating  begins,  the  whole  body  being  covered 
with  perspiration;  the  temperature  drops,  the 
headache  disappears  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the 
paroxysm  is  over. 

A  number  of  variations  from  this  typical 
form  are  known.  In  the  tertian  type  of  fever 
the  chill  and  fever  usually  occur  every  other 
day.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cycle  of 
development  of  the  tertian  parasite  is  aboiit  48 
hours  and  that  the  stage  of  full  development  of 


(he  parasite,  or  sporulation,  wMch  is  more  or 
less  coinddeot  with  the  attack,  occurs  at  these 
times.  Thus  every  third  da^  the  patient  has  an 
attack,  hence  the  term  *tertian,»  In  the  mixed 
infections,  when  two  sets  of  ^rasites  develop 
on  altemate  days,  the  paroxysms  of  chills,  fever 
and  sweating  may  occur  every  day.  In  the  quar- 
tan t}rpe  of  fever  the  cycle  of  development  of 
the  parasite  is  completed  every  fourth  day. 
Mixed  infections  also  occur  in  this  form  of  the 
disease.  In  the  northern  United  States  these 
arc  the  types  of  malaria  which  are  more  com- 
mon, but  below  MastHi  and  Dixon's  line  a  much 
severer  form  of  the-  disease  is  present  This 
is  the  Kfitivo-autumna]  type,  which  gives  rise  lo 
the  so-called  bilimis  reimttent  fevers  and  typho- 
malarial  fevers  of  the  South.  In  these  the 
symptoms  are  extremely  irregular.  The  par- 
oxysms occur  every  24  or  48  hours,  and  longer 
remissions  are  known.  The  length  of  the  par- 
oxysms is  usually  longer,  tasting  20  hours,  in- 
stead of  10  or  12  as  in  the  tertian  form ;  the 
onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  slow  and  gradual ; 
and  there  may  be  no  chill.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  continnous  fever  without  much  break,  the 
temperature  ran^ng  from  102°  to  103°  F. 
Jaundice  is  not  infrequent,  and  this,  with  the 
fever  and  a  ftirred  tongue  and  mental  disturb- 
ance, often  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  the  simpler  types  the  patient  may 
get  well  after  10  days  or  two  weeks  without 
any  special  medicatioii.  The  more  severe  forms 
ma^  be  fatal  unless  arompC  diagnosis  and  medi- 
cation are  instituted.  The  diagnosis  of  mala- 
ria should  always  include  an  examitiatioD  of 
blood  and  the  Ccmonstratioii  of  the  parasite. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  untreated  cases  the 
parasite  can  be  found.  Occasionally,  however, 
repeated  examination  fails  to  show  it. 

Treatment  should  be  prophylactic  as  well  as 
actual  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  infection  no  less  than  to  care  of  the 
disease  itself.  Rigid  protection  of  houses  bj- 
means  of  screens  to  keep  out  the  Anopheles  is 
one  of  the  most  important  procedures.  Further- 
more,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  mosqui- 
toes themselves  dionld  be  protected  from  the 
infection  by  screening  all  patients  suffering 
from  malarial  fever.  In  order  to  do  this  the  pa- 
tient's couch  should  be  surrounded -by  mosquito- 
netting  and  all  mosquitoes  In  the  room  of  the 
malarial  patient  should  be  killed  by  means  of 
pyre  thrum-powder.  Further  measures  for  de- 
stroying malaria  should  be  taken  by  draminR  off 
swamps  and  employing  proper  engineering 
methods  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  mosquitoes 
themselves.  The  planting  of  swamps  with 
leafy  trees  often  dries  them  up  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  hreedin^^ces  for 
mosquitoes.  Finally  the  spedjic,  qumme,  should 
be  used  in  ail  cases.     It  is  a  prompt  and   sure 

Carasiticide  and  in  its  varied  forms  can  he  used  ■ 
y  almost  every  patient,  despite  individual 
idiosyncrasies. 

In  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease  a  number  of  perplexiinj: 
oonditions  are  met  Thus,  following  constant 
exposure  to  malaria  and  repeated  attacks  of  the 
disease,  symptoms  of  anannia,  of  breathless- 
nesB,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  bleeding 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  enlarged 
^leen  may  be  found.    This  is  a  type  of  infec- 
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from  the  cacbuua  due  to  various  fortu  of  in- 
testinal parasites.  See  MosQUiiOi  Miasma; 
Micros  copy,  Clinical. 
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MALARIAL  CACHEXIA,  or  ANiE- 
HIA.    See  Hookworm  Disease. 

MALARIAL  FBVBR.    See  Malaua. 

MALASPINA  GLACIER,  Alaska,  glacier 
extending  from  Mount  Saint  Elias,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  18,000  feet,  to  Yakulat  Bay,  a  distance 
of  90  miles,  while  its  front  on  the  Pacific  is 
between  60  and  70  mites  wide.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Spanish  explorer,  Alejandro 
Malasptna.  who  traversed  the  rej(ion  in  1789-94 
in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  With  its 
tributaries,  the  Seward,  Agassiz,  Tyndall  and 
Guyot,  the  Malaspina  covers  some  l.SOO  square 
miles  of  ground,  and  has  a  depth  of  more  than 
1,000  feet.     As  it   reaches  the  Pacific  it  breaks 


MALATESTA,    a    noble    Italian    family, 

leaders  of  the  Guelphs  in  Romagna  and  rulers 
in  Rimini  in  12]&~I528.  Giovanni  and  Mala- 
testa  of  the  Malatesta  tribe  entered  Rimini 
in  1216  and  were  granted  citizenship  in  con- 
sideration of  their  aid  against  Cesena.  The 
family  rapidly  gained  in  power  and  in  1237 
Giovanni  was  named  podesti.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded tq)on  his  death  in  1247  by  his  son, 
Malatesta  de  Verrucchio,  who  became  supreme 
ruler  in  1295  and  who  steadily  increased  his 
power  until  his  death  in  1312  at  the  age  of 
100  years.  He  also  increased  the  power  of 
the  Guclphs  and  enjoj'ed  the  favor  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII,  Of  his  four  sons,  two  were 
Giovanni  and  Paolo,  husband  and  lover  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  whose  story  is  told  in 
Dante's  'Inferno.'  Malatestino,  the  eldest  son 
of  Malatesta,  succeeded  him  upon  his  death 
in  1312,  maintained  the  power  ot  the  Guelphs, 
annexed  Cesena  and  dving  without  issue  in 
1317  was  succeeded  by  nis  youngest  and  only 
surviving  brother,  Pandolto.  The  power  of  the 
Malaiestas  was  extended  over  neighborinjj  terri- 
tories in  Bucceeditig  years  and  the  family  be- 
came one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Carlo  (b.  1394;  d,  1429)  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  popes,  represented  Gregory 
*Xn  at  the  Council  of  Constance  and  was 
named  vicar  of  the  church  in  Romagna,  His 
nephew,  Sigismondo  (b.  1417;  d.  1468),  was 
a  valiant  soldier,  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters 
as  well  as  a  poet  and  renowned  antiquarian. 
He  buik  the  churdi  of  Saint  Francis,  or  temple 
of  Malatesta,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  struc- 
tures of  the  Renaissance.  He  made  war  for 
and  against  Poi>e  Eugenius  IV ;  against  Venice 
and  Florence  with  the  Aragonese.  then  against 
the  Ara^onese  at  Piombino.  He  afterward 
fought  with  and  against  (he  Sienese,  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Angevins  and  was  excom- 
•w-18— It 


municabed  and  burned  in  effigy  by  Pope  Pius  II. 
He  was  afterward  restored  to  the  Church  but 
before  his  death  he  was  practically  stripped 
of  his  powers  and  possessions.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded By  his  wife,  Isolta,  and  his  son,  Salustio, 
but  both  were  murdered  by  an  illegitimate  son, 
Roberto.  Roberto's  son,  Pandolfo  IV,  was  the 
last  Malatesta  to  rule  Rimini,  and  he  sold  his 
rights  to  the  Venetians  in  1503.  Thereafter 
the  Malatestafi  at  various  times  endeavored  to 
regain  control  of  Rimini  until  1528  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  papal  states.  The 
Malatestas  became  citizens  of  Venice  and  the 
Rimini  branch  became  extinct  in  1716.  Con- 
stUt  Battaglini,  'Memorie  Storiche  di  Rimini 
de  suoi  si^ori'    (Bologna  1789);    Fossati, 


MALATIA,  MALALIETH,  or  AZPUZU, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  chief  town  and  military  post 
in  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  vilayet 
of  Mamuret  el- Aziz,  on  the  Samsun-Sivas- 
Diarbekr  Road,  10  miles  southwest  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tokhma-Su  with  the  Euphrates 
and  100  miles  northeast  of  Marash.  The  town 
is  modern,  beiag  practically  rebuilt  since  the 
earthquake  of  1893 ;  and  previous  to  that  dating 
to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  when  the 
old  Malatia  was  abandoned  after  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  military  operations  of  Haliz  Pasha, 
the  new  town  bemg  built  on  the  site  of  the 
former  summer  colony  Azpuzu.  The  old  town 
of  Malatia  (ancient  Melitene)  lies  five  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  the  present  town  and  is  now 
known  as  Eskishehr,  It  has  many  inhabitants, 
extensive  gardens  and  interesting  ruins.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  12th,  or  "Thundering  Legion,* 
under  Titus  and  was  raised  to  a  city  under 
Trajan.  It  was  capital  of  Armenia  Tertia 
under  Justinian.  It  changed  hands  between 
the  Greeks  and  Saracens  several  limes,  was 
reputed  to  possess  60,000  fighting  men  at  the 
opening  ot  the  llth  century  and  in  1102  was 
returned  to  Saracen  control.  The  modern  Ma- 
latia is  an  importattt  trading  centre  and  the 
district  is  famous  for  its  orchards  and  \' 


sions.  Thepojiulation  includes  many  Christian 
Armenians  besides  the  Turks  and  Kurds.  Tliere 
was  a  massacre  of  Christians  in  1895-  Pop. 
(estimated)  30,000. 

MALAUBC,  m^-low'ek,  a  provincial  lan- 
guage, used  largely  in  commerce  in  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands  (q.v,). 


MALAY  PENINSULA  (Malay,  Tanah 
Malayn,  or  Malay  Land),  a  long  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Indo-China  south  and' southeast 
toward  the  island- of  Sumatra,  the  most  south- 
erly part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  penin- 
sula begins  properly  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  and  would  thus  include  part  of  Siam 
proper  and  the  British  province  of  "Tenasserim: 
but  it  is  usual  to  limit  the  name  to  the  portion 
south  of  the  river  Pakshan,  the  frontier  of 
Tenasserim.  In  the  larger  sense,  the  length 
of  the  peninsula  is  about  870  miles  long  and 
its  area  83,000  square  miles;  the  population  is 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000.    The  width  varies 
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from  45  miles  to  210.  The  Intel. _.  . 
mainly  of  magnificent  wooded  Ki^iitc 
tain  ranses,  some  of  wbose  peaks  attain  a 
height  of  7,000  feel;  while  alonfi;  the  coast 
there  is  almost  everywhere  a  flat  and  fertile 
belt,  fringed  with  numerous  islands.  There 
are  numerous  small  rivers.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  near  the  sea  is  about  80°.  There 
is  no  winter,  but  rains  are  frequent  through 
the  year.  The  bumidity  of  the  climate  renders 
it  very  (rjdng  to  foreigtierB.  Tigers  and  leo- 
pards are  numerous  and  of  great  siie.  The 
Indian  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  and  several 
species  of  monkeys  are  found;  also  the  vam- 
pire hat,  poisonous  snakes  and  manv  beautiful 
and  brilliant  turds.  Tin  abounds  and  is  largely 
worked.  Silver  and  gold  are  also  fonnd  in 
paying  quantities.  There  are  over  40  varieties 
of  palm  in  the  p«iuasula  and  [he  vvgelatioD  is 
that  of  the  luxuriant  tropical  kind.  In  physical 
features  the  peninsula  resembles  rather  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  than  Indo-China. 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Siamese  in  the 
north,  civilized  Malays  (q^.v.)  along  the  coast 
and  uncivilized  Malays,  mixed  with  aboriginal 
Negrito  tribes,  in  the  interior.  Politically,  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied 
by  small  states  tributary  to  Siam  (as  far  south 
as  5°  N.);  the  southern  part  by  Malay  states 
under  British  protection  (as  Perak,  Salangor, 
Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  known  as  the 
Federated  Malay  States)  and  the  British  Crown 
colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  comprising 
Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang.  (For  the  com- 
merce, industries,  education,  transportation 
facilities  of  the  peninsula  see  articles  on  the 
individual  states  or  groups  of  states,  as  Fedeb- 
ATED  Malay  States  ;  BtmMA ;  Pekak  ;  Pahang  ; 
Singapobe;  Stbaits  Settlement).  Consult 
Bishop,  *The  Golden  Chersonese*  (London 
1883)  ;  Clifford.  Hu^.  'Studies  in  Brown  Hu- 
manity' (ib.  1898) ;  id,,  'In  a  Comer  of  Asia' 
(ib.  1899);  Lucas,  'Historical  Geography  of 
the  British  Colonies'  (Oxford  1894)  ;  Rathbone, 
'Camping  and  Tramping  in  Malay'  (ib.  1898) ; 
Skeat.  W.  W.,  'Malay  Magic:  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Folklore  and  Popular  Religion  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula'  (ib.  19001  ;  Skeat  and 
Blagden,  'Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula' 
(New  York  1906):  Oldham,  W.  F.,  'India, 
Malaysia  and  the  Phihopines'  (ib.  1914) ; 
Wright  and  Reid,  'Malay  Peninsula'  (lb.  1912). 


MALAYALAM,  an  independent  Dravidian 
dialect  of  southern  India,  originally  allied  to 
Tamil  and  spoken  on  the  Malabar  CSiast  by  be- 
tween six  and  seven  million  inhabitants  called 
Malayalim  or  Malabars  who  form  a  separate 
race  with  distinctiye  castes,  customs,  traditions 
and  literature.  Malayalam  is  said  to  have  de- 
veloped from  Tamil  since  the  9th  century  and 
now  differs  from  it  in  pronunciation  and  in 
idiom,  and  in  the  retention  of  old  Tamil  forms 
obsolete  ID  the  modem  languages.  Sanskrit 
words  are  more  numerous  in  Malayalam.  while 
in  Tamil,  they  are  less  than  in  any  other  Dra- 
vidian tongue.  Malayalam  appears  about  A.D. 
USD  in  inscriptions  of  the  rulers  of  Kerala  from 
Travancore  and  has  an  extensive  literature,  of 
which  the  13th  century  epic  'Ramacharilam,' 
the  oldest  poem  in  the  lan^age,  and  a  collection' 
of  1,000  Malayalam  proverbs  published  in  Man- 


galore  in  1868  are  notable  examples.  See  Dka- 
VIDIAK,  Consult  Ellis,  F,  W.,  'Dissertation  on 
the  Malayalam  Lan^nULge*;  Gundert,  'Malay- 
alam Dictionary*    (1872)  ;  Frohmeyer,   'Prog- 


T.  K.  K.,''Notes  on  Malayalam  Literature'  in 
Royal  Aiiatic  Journal  (London  1900). 

MALAYAN  BEAK,  or  SUN  BEAR,  a 

small  bear  (.Ursus  maiayaniu),  found  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  Borneo,  Sumatra  and 
Java.  It  is  about  four  anda  half  feet  in  length: 
the  fur  is  blade,  fading  into  brown  on  the 
nose  which  is  remarkablY  broad  and  bloni.  The 
chest  bears  a  crescentic  white  mark,  or  an 
orange-colored,   heart-shaped   patch. 

MALAYAN  SUBRECION,  a  f«iinal  di- 
vision of  the  Oriental  Region,  composed  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  all 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Ardupelago  as  far 
as  the  Philippines  and  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
cassar, where  this  district  is  separated  from  the 
Australian  and  Papuan  subregions  by  Wallace's 
line  (q.v.).  The  fauna  of  this  subregion  is 
composed  of  animals  adapted  to  a  uniform  but 
not  extreme  heat,  coupled  with  abundant  mois- 
ture. The  orang-outang  and  the  birds  of  para- 
dise are  its  most  characteristic  groups.  See 
Distribution  of  Living  Mauuals;   Zooceog- 

RAPRY. 

MALAYS,  a  race  of  people  inhabititiR  tk 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  claiming  to  have  their  native  countO'  in  it 
highlands  of  Sumatra.  The  civilization  of  In- 
dia appears  to  have  extended  itself  to  the 
Malaya  at  an  early  date.  In  the  I3th  cen- 
tury the  Malays  were  on  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  where  they  built  a  dty  of  the  same 
name,  and  founded  an  empire.  The  sultans  had 
subdued  Sumatra  previously  to  their  settling 
in  Malacca.  They  afterward  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  rest  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Moluccas  and  some  of  the 
Australian  groups,  where  Malay  tribes  are 
found  resembling,  in  their  features,  religion  and 
government,  the  Malays  of  Malacca.  At  thai 
time  they  acted  a  splendid  part  in  Asia;  they 
carried  on  commerce  in  part  with  their  own 
ships,  and  planted  colonies.  Great  numbers  of 
ships  from  China,  Cochin  Qiina,  Hindustan  and 
Siam  filled  the  harbors  of  Malacca.  They  are 
now  divided  into  distinct  tribes,  without  any 
general  head.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  supe- 
nori^  which  the  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Dutch,  have  obtained  in  the  Indian  seas,  and 
partly  to  the  feudal  system  of  the  Malays,  by 
which  the  national  power  has  been  divided  and 
a  common  spirit  prevented  by  the  increasing 
power  of  the  vassals.  The  eiviliicd  Malaj-s 
profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Besidw 
the  Koran,  the  Malays  have  various  local  laws 
They  are  fierce  and  warlike,  always  bearing 
arms,  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  forte, 
treacnerous  in  their  alliances  and  were  former!)' 
addicted  to  piracy.  The  Malay  language  is 
widely  used  as  the  language  of  commerce 
throughout  the  South  Seas  and  in  'the  islands 
south  of  the  Philippines.  Physically  considered 
the  Malays  are  of  low  stature,  sli^t  in  fi@>^e 
and  with  very  small  wrists  and  ankles.  The 
face  is  round  th«  eyes  black  and  somewhat 
almond-shaped,  the  tiose  short  and  small,  die* 
bones  prominent,  features  flat,  the  hair  straigflt 
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and  black,  the  complexion  yellowish.  In  vari- 
ous respects  the;-  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Mongolians  of  eastern  Asia,  but  differ  from 
them  ratUcally  In  language,  all  their  dialects 
belonKiiiR  to  a  distinct  Matayo-Polyneslan  fam- 
ily which  is  widely  distributed  thronghout  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  Malays  long 
pursued  a  piratical  career,  darting  from  hidden 
streams  in  their  well'inanned  proas  on  any 
vessel  that  ap^roa<:hed  too  near  the  coast,  or 
more  boldly  lying  in  wait  in  fleets  in  the  open 
sea,  for  any  expected  rich  prize.  Of  laieyearsthe 
lessons  taught  tbem  by  European  and  American 
war  vessels  hare  forced  the  Malays  to  desist 
from  piracy,  their  old  lawless,  roving  habits 
being  largely  abandoned  for  their  more  settled 
occupations  of  trade  and  agriculture.  Among 
the  many  Malay  tribes  are  the  Sakais,  or  tree- 
dwellera,  who  build  their  bouses  in  forked 
trees,  8  to  12  feet  above  the  ground,  reached 
bv  bamboo  ladders  which  are  hoistd  at  will 
The  tree-dwellers  formerly  made  use  of  long 
blow- guns  shooting  poisoned  arrows.  The 
bamboo  furnishes  most  of  their  aiticIo|  of  orna- 
ment and  utility.  The  blow-gun  was  a  bam- 
boo about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
six  and  a  half  leet  in  length.  The  bofe,  drilled 
most  accurately,  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
the  darts  nine  inches  in  length,  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  heavy  daruina-needle,  sharp- 
ened at  one  end  and  poisoned  With  these  they 
secured  all  the  meat  they  eat  in  the  Jungle  — 
birds,  motdceys,  snakes  and  lizards.  They  also 
have  knives  made  of  bamboo. 

The  Malay  intellect  varies  from  that  fit 
savagery  in  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior to  a  rather  high  degree  of  culture  among 
the  coast  tribes.  Much  o*f  their  civilization  is 
due  to  foreign  influences,  chiefly  Hindu  and 
Arab.  The  Malay  language,  which  is  soft  and 
harmonious  and  of  simple  structure  is  written 
in  the  Arabic  character,  which  is  ill  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Lately  the  Roman  system  has 
been  largely  adopted,  especially  in  the  Dutch 
and  English  dependencies.  The  literature, 
which  is  copious,  comprises  poetical  composi- 
tions, such  as  rhyming-proverbs,  love-songs  and 
dramas  displaj/ing  some  orl^iiality,  but  little 
imagination.  The  prose  writings  are  mostly 
based  on  Arab  or  Persian  moidels. 

Bibliography. —  Bastian,  'Indonesien*  (Ber- 
lin 1884-94)  ;  Brunmund  and  Von  Hoevell. 
'Altertumer  des  ostindischen  Archipels'  (Ber- 
lin 1865)  ;  Bickmorc,  A.  S-  'East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago' (New  Vork  1859)  ;  Buschan,  <Illus- 
trierte  Volkerkunde'  (Stuttgart  1910)  ;  Craw- 
furd,  John,  'History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago* 
(Edinburgh  1820>:  Forbes,  *A  Naturalists' 
Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago'  (Lon- 
don 1878)  ;  Fraser,  I.  F.,  'Quaint  SubjecU  of 
the  King'  (London  1909)  ;  (Treentree  and  Nich- 
olson, 'Catalogue  of  Malay  Manuscripts  and 
IiUnuscriptE  Relating  to  the  Malay  Language 
in  the  Bodleian  Library'  (Oxford  1912); 
Groenvelt,  'Notes  on  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  Malacca,  Compiled  from  Chinese  Sources' 
(Batavia  1876);  Hagcn,  '  An thropologisc her  At- 
las ostasiatischer  Volker'  (Wiesbaden  1898); 
Marsden,  'History  of  Sumatra'  (London 
1811) ;  Martin,  'Relsen  in  den  Molukken'  (Ley- 
den  1894);  Meyer,  'Biiderschritlen  des  ostin- 
dischen Archipels  und  der.Siidsee'  (Leipzig 
1881);  id,  'Alterthiimer  des  ostindischen 
Archipels'    (Dresden  1884) ;  Raffles,    'History 


of  Java'  (London  1817);  Rosenberg,  <Der 
Malaytsche  Archipel'  (Leipzig  1878);  Skeat, 
W.  W.,  'Malay  Magic*  (London  1900);  id., 
•Fables  and  Folk-Tales  from  an  Eastern  For- 
est' (Cambridge  1901);  Steven.  "Materiatien 
lur  Kenntniss  oer  wilden  Stamme  auf  der  Hal- 
binsel  Malakka'  (Berlin  1892)  ;  Van  der  Lilh 
and  Span,  'Encyclopadie  van  Nederlandsche- 
Indie'  (The  Hague  1896) ;  Wilkinson,  'Malay 
Beliefs'  (London  1906)  ;  Winstedt,  R.  D., 
'Malay  Grammar'  (Oxford  1914). 

MALBAIE,  Canada.     See  Muhray  Bay^ 

HALBONB,  m&l-bdn',  Edward  GrMne, 
American  painter:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  August 
1777;  d.  Savannah,  Ga^  7  Iby  1807.  As  a  boy 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatn 
at  Newport  to  watch  the  painting  of  the  scenes. 
At  that  early  age  be  executed  an  entire  scene,  a 
landscape  for  liie  stage,  the  success  of  whidi 
encouraged  him  to  devote  his  attention  excltH 
sived}'  to  painting.  At  17  he  established  him- 
self m  Providence  as  a  portrait  painter.  Meet- 
ing with  success,  he  removed  in  1796  to  Boston, 
and  during  the  next  four  years  pursued  Us  art 
in  various  cities.  In  1800  he  accaatpanied 
Washington  AUston  (q.v.)  to  Charleston,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  the  two  young  artists 
sailed  for  Europe.  Malbone  when  in  London 
was  urged  by  Benjamin  West  to  take  up  his 
permanent  residence  there  with  the  prospect  of 
ample  professional  employment;  but  he  re- 
turned to  Charleston  in  December  l80I.  For 
several  years  he  painted  miniatures  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  Slates  with  great  reputa- 
tioa  His  principal  imaginative  work  is  'The 
Hours,'  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  day  are 
personified  by  female  figures. 

MALBROUK,  m&l-bruk',  x  yellowish,  grie- 
zled  monkey  of  West  Africa  (Cercopitktcui 
cpmojHriw),  distinguished  from  other  species  of 
the  genus  (called  guenons)  by  its  wideflesb- 
colored  face  with  a  band  across  the  forehead, 
the  bristly  whiskers  and  ventral  part  white. 

MALCOLM,  millcam  or  malcdm,  the 
name  of  four  Scottish  kings :  Malcolu  I 
reigned  from  943  to  954,  and  during  this  period 
occurred  the  cession  of  Cumbria  to  the  Scots  by 
Edmund  I,  the  English  sovereign.  MalcolW 
II  (d.  Glams  1034),  succeeded  Kenneth  If  in 
1005  and  in  his  reign  Lothian  and  Strathclyde 
were  secured  to  Scotland.  Maitolm  III,  sur- 
named  Canmore  (Great  Head)  ;  b.  about  1034;, 
d.  near  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  13  Nov. 
1093.  After  the  murder  of  his  father,  Duncan,  * 
by  Macbeth,  he  was  assisted  by  Siward  of 
Northumbria,  and  Edward,  the  Confessor. 
After  the  death  of  Macbeth  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  in  1057.  In  1067  he  granted  asylum  to 
Edgar  Alheling,  his  mother,  and  two  sisters 
(one  of  whom,  Margaret,  he  married  in  1068), 
with  a  number  of  Saxon  exiles.  His  reign, 
though  largely  concerned  in  warring  with  Eng- 
land, had  nevertheless  an  important  bearing  on 
the  civilisation  and  consolidation  of  Scotland. 
Maijmlm  IV  (the  Maiden),  d.  Jedhurg*.  9 
Dec.  1165,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  David  I, 
in  1153.  He  suppressed  two  rebellions  in  his 
realm  and  surrendered  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  to  Henry  II  in  1157. 

MALCOLM,  Sir  John,  British  adminis- 
trator and  diplomatist :  b.  Burnfooi,  Dumfries- 
shire, 2  May  1769;  d.  London,  30  May  1K3.  . 
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He  entered  in  1782  the  service  of  tbe  East 
India  Company,  in  1797  was  made  captain,  and 
till  1799  was  engaged  in  various  important 
services,  terminating  at  the  fall  of  Seringai»- 
taiu.  He  was  three  times  Ambassador  to  Persia, 
and  in  1822  was  made  major-general.  He  was 
governor  of  Bombay,  1826-30,  when  he  finally 
rettimed  to  Britain.  His  prindpal  works  are 
<A  Sketdi  of  the  Sikhs';  'The  History  of 
Persia*  (1815);  'Sketches  of  Persia';  'Ufe 
of  Lord  Give'  (1836).  Consult  Kaye.  'Life 
and  CorreMtondence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm' 
(18S6-S7). 

HALCZBWSKI,  mSUhev'ske,  Antoni, 
Polish  poet:  b.  Warsaw,  Poland,  3  June  1792; 
d.  there.  2  May  1836.  He  entered  the  Polish 
army  in  1811  but  resiKned  in  1816  and  traveled 
on  the  Continent,  where  lie  met  Byron,  He 
settled  in  Warsaw  and  there  wrote  'Marja* 
(1825),  an  epic  poem  which  after  his  death  was 
rccoeniied  as  a  literary  work  of  great  merit, 
and  has  since  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
gnages.  None  of  his  work  brought  him_  farne 
or  recognition  dnring  his  life,  and  he  died  in 
wretched  poverty.  A  tomb  *To  the  author  of 
Uarja*  was  erected  in  Varsovia. 

HALDEN,  mil'd^n,  Mass.^  dty,  in  Uiddlc- 
sex  County,  on  the  Maiden  River,  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Boston.  It  is  connected  by  electrical 
railway  with  Boston,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Lynn, 
Salem  and  a  number  of  other  cities  and  towns. 
Maiden  includes  several  villages.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  in  1641,  but  the  place  re- 
mained a  part  of  Charlestown  until  1649,  when 
it  was  made  a  separate,  incorporated  municipal- 
ity. It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1881.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  dty,  having  over  630  manufac- 
turing establishments,  representing  nearly  50 
different  industries.  The  chief  products  are 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  boot  and  uioe  lasts  and 
boot-trees,  wire  cord,  leather,  cotton  goods, 
fibre  goods,  hosiery  and  hosiery  supporters, 
knit  goods,  furniture,  soap  and  picture  molding. 
The  manufactories  have  a  combined  capital  of 
nearly  |8,O00,O0O  and  the  annual  output  is 
nearly  $2IA»,00D.  The  number  of  employees 
is  about  6J300.  The  municipal  expenditures  arc 
annually  about  $604,520;  the  principal  items  of 
which  are  for  schools,  $282,300;  for  water- 
woAs,  $55,000;  charities.  $60,000;  for  fire  de- 
partment, $69,000;  police,  $68,000:  for  munici- 
pal lighting,  $34,000.  Metropolitan  District 
water  system  supplies  water  to  the  dty,  also 
to  Melrose  and  Medford.  Maiden  has  excellent 
public  and  parish  schools,  a  number  of  fine 
churdi  buildings,  a  Y.  M.  C,  A.  building,  (our 
libraries  which  contain  about  65,000  volumes. 
Maiden  Public  Library,  a  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  a  city  home  —  private  hospital.  The  Con- 
verse Library  building,  designed  by  Richardson, 
is  beautiful  and  commodious.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council.  The  execu- 
tive appoints,  subject  Id  the  approval  of  the 
council,  the  administrative  oftidals.    Pop.  48,850. 

MALDIVE  (mai'div)  ISLANDS  (Thou- 
sand Isles),  Indian  Ocean,  a  chain  of  islands  at 
the  entrance  to  riie  Arabian  Sea,  500  miles  west 
of  Ceylon,  extending  from  lat.  0°  40*  S.  to  7°  6' 
N.,  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  73°  30"  E.,  with 
a  breadth  of  about  50  miles.  The  chain  is  com- 
posed of  17  coral  atolls  (see  Atoll),  the  larger 
islands  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  palm, 


fertile  in  frvit  and  is  various  kinds  of  edible 
roots.  They  also  produce  millet  and  abound  in 
cocoanuts.  fowls  and  all  descriptions  of  fish. 
The  itihabilanls  are  a  dvilized  race  of  people 
of  mixed  Singhalese  and  Arab  extraction, 
Mohammedans  and  speaking  a  dialect  closely 
allied  to  the  Ceylonese.  They  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Bengal,  Ceylon  and  the 
Malabar  coasi,  as  also  to  the  Red  Sea  and  to 
Sumatra ;  exchanging  cowries,  which  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  Moldives,  coir,  mats,  oil,  fish,  tortoise- 
shdl.  etc.  for  rice,  sugar,  tobacco  and  manu- 
factured goods.  They  are  expert  navigators 
and  sailors,  and  have  schools  for  teaching  navi- 
gation on  some  of  the  islands;  and  they  malce 
and  repair  nautical  instruments.  They  are  gov- 
emed  by  a  sultan,  whose  title  and  rank  are 
hereditary;  he  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali 
and  pays  annual  tribute  to  the  British  govem- 
meni  in  Ceyk>n.  Pop.  about  S0;000.  Consult 
Gardiner.  J.  £.,  'Fauna  and  Geography  of  Ual- 
dive  and  Laccadive  Archipelt^os'  <10  vols., 
Cambridge  1901-06). 
HALS    PIRN. 
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Sec    Febns    and    Feiin- 


French  philosopher:  b.  Paris,  6  Aug.  1638;  A 
there,  13  Oct.  1715.  He  studied  philosophy  in 
the  (>)lljge  dc  la  Mardie,  theology  in  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratorians  in  1660.  In  the  history  of  FretidL 
metaphysical  speculation  he  ranks  second  ooly 
to  E>escartes,  the  greatest  of  French  thinkers, 
and  in  1699  waft  made  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sdences.  He  was  induced  to  give  many 
years'  study  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  by  the 
perusal  in  1664  of  the  treatise  'De  Homine'  by 
Descartes,  and  the  fruit  of  his  investigations 
appeared  in  his  brilliant  and  original  woilcs, 
<De  la  Recherriie  de  la  Veritt'  (1674),  and 
Traits  de  I'lmaglnation. '  The  essence  of  his 
philosophy  is  a  sort  of  mystical  idealism.  Ac- 
cording to  him  we  have  cognizance  of  things, 
as  well  objective  realities,  as  subjective  thoughts 
and  feelings,  through  tne  idea  which  resides 
in  our  souls;  but  this  idea  is  in  God,  so  that 
we  percdvB  everything  in  God  (virion  en  Dim) 
as  tne  primal  cause  ot  all  existences  and  things. 
Hence  the  famous  doctrine  of  •Occasionalism'* 
or  'Interference.*  in  accordance  with  which  the 
objective  thing  and  the  subjective  impression 
are  made  on  every  occasion  to  coinddCj  by  the 
direct  interposil'         -  ^    ■   - 


of  God,  in  whom  alor 


Malebranche  may  be  styled  the  connecting  liiu 
between  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  die  difference 
between  his  philosophy  and  that  of  the  panthe- 
ist Spinoza  consisting  in  the  fact  that  to  him 
the  Universe  was  in  GoA,  and  to  Spinoza  God 
was,  in  fact,  in  die  Universe.  Anrong  his 
other  works  are  to  he  mentioned  'Conversa- 
rions  chr*tiennes>  (1677)  ;  'Trait*  de  la  nature 
et  de  la  gritce'  (1680)  ;  'Trait*  de  la  morale' 
(1684);  *Entreliens  sur  la  m*taphysique  el  sur 
la  religion'  (1688);  'Entretiens  d'un  philosophe 
chrftien  et  d'un  philosophe  chinois  sur  I'exist- 
ence  et  la  nature  de  Dieu»  (1708).  Consult 
Blampignon,  'Ettide  sur  Malebranche'  (1861); 
0116-Laprune,  'La  philosc^hie  de  Malebranche' 
(1870) ;    Andr*,    'La    vie    du   R6v*T«id   Fire 
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Ma)ebranche'  (1886)  ;  Farm-,  'Elude  sur  la 
morale  de  Malebrandie'  (1886). 

MALESHBRBES,  Chr«tiea  GnilUonie  de 
Lamoisnoti  de,  kri-tS-SA  ge-ySm  d^  la-moia- 
on  de  mal-is-irb,  French  statesman:  b,  Paris, 
6  Dec.  1721 ;  d.  there,  22  April  1?9*.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jeniits'  College,  entered  the 
legal  profession  and  in  1745  became  counsellor 
of  the  parlement  of  France;  in  1750  he  was 
presideat  of  the  Court  of  Aids.  He  was  broad- 
minded  and  liberal  in  his  policy,  favoring  the 
EublicatioQ  of  the  'Encyclopedic'  and  owing  to 
is  protestation  against  diSerent  measures  of 
Louis  XV  was  removed  from  office.  Under 
Louis  XVI  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but 
resi|[ned  in  1776  and  until  the  Revolution  spent 
his  ume  upon  his  estates  and  in  travel,  with  the 
exception  of  1787-88,  when  he  was  again  Min- 
ister. At  the  outbreak  of  The  Revohition  he 
came  loyally  to  die  assistance  of  Louis  XVI  and 
was  leading  counsel  in  his  defense.  He  re- 
tnuned  wiw  the  monarch  until  almost  the  last 
and  11  months  later  was  guillotined  for  treason. 
He  was  the  author  of  essays  and  pamjiilets 
on  financial  questions,  etc. 

HALEf,  Claude  Fnnsoii  de.  Mod  frSA- 
swa  de  ma-la,  French  conspirator:  b.  Dole, 
Franche-Comt*,  France,  28  June  1754;  d.  Pans, 
29  Oct.  I81Z  He  entered  the  anny  in  1771  and 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  1799.  Suspected 
of  conspiraQ'  against  Napoleon,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  army  in  1807  and  confined  in 
La  Force.  While  there  he  laid  new  plots  and 
was  thenceforward  confined  in»a  Stale  prison 
from  1808  tUl  1812.  During  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign in  Russia  Malet  made  his  escape  from 
prison  on  the  niriit  of  22-23  October,  and  by  cir- 
culating the  falae  news  of  Napoleon's  death 
won  over  some  of  the  National  Guards.  While 
the  latter  secured  the  principal  public  ofiices  in 
his  name,  Malet  liberated  his  fellow  conspira- 
bors,  Generals  Guidal  and  Lahoric,  from  pnsott. 
He  was,  however,  himself  taken  prisoner  by 
Laborde,  chief  of  the  military  police  of  Paris, 
and  was  shot  with  his  fellow  conspirators. 

MALET,  Locaa.  See  Hauisom,  Masy 
Saint  Lscek. 

MALPATH,  Gionaai  Praaoesca  Oai- 
■eppe,  Italian  matheaiatictan :  b.  Ala  di  Tretuo, 
1731 :  d.  Ferrara,  1807.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Vcrotia  and  later  studied  un- 
der Riccatti  at  Bologna.  For  30  years  from 
1771  he  was  professor  of  higher  maihetnatics 
at  Ferrara  and  attained  hi^  rank  among  the 
mathematicians  of  his  bmc.  He  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  publication  of  a  mathematical 
problem  known  as  'Malfath's  problem,*  of 
which  he  gave  the  first  solution.  It  was  pub- 
liidied  in  a  memoir,  *Tenialivo  per  la  risolu- 
lione  delle  eauaiioni  di  quinto  grado'  (Pavia 
1772), 

UALFORHATIOH  IN  PLANTS.  See 
Plants,  Malfosuation  in. 

MALHESBE.  Fransois  de,  frati-swa  de 
mal-arb,  French  poet:  b.  Caen,  France,  1555; 
d  Paris,  16  Oct.  1628.  He  was  educated  in 
Heidelbera;  and  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the 
League.  In  1605  he  became  court  poet  under 
Henry  IV,  but  his  work  as  a  critic  was  of 
(treater  value  than  his  poetry,  which  was  lack' 
>ng  in  poetic  feeling  and  originality,  though 
metricatly  perfect.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
French  school  of  classicism  and  must  be  cred- 


ited with  arousing  a  critical  sense  among'  the 
thinkers  of  France.  His  works  consist  of 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  one  YoluiQe  of 
original  verse.  Consult  Allais,  'MaUtnfie  et  la 
Fohie  fran^ise  i  la  fin  dn  XVI.  Si^e> 
<IS92>;  Brunot,  <La  Doctrine  de  Malherbe* 
(1891). 

MALIBRAN,  Marim  PilidtC,  mezzo-so- 
prano singer:  b.  Paris,  1808;  d.  Manchester, 
England,  1836.     She  was  early  trained  for  die 


in  London  (1825).  She  had  lived  in  that  city 
since  1817  as  a  teacher  of  sinning,  and  her  suc- 
cess in  Rossini's  'Barber  of  Seville'  was  such 
that  she  was  induced  to  follow  her  father  to 
New  York,  where  he  had  an  engagement  to 
establish  grand  opera.  Here  she  married  a 
French  merchant  named  Malibran.  She  re- 
turned to  tfie  stage  on  her  husband's  failure  In 
business,  and  in  the  spring  of  1828  appeared  on 
the  Parisian  boards  in  Rossini's  'Snniramis.* 
She  subsequently  was  welcomed  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  London.  Naples,  Vienna,  Milan  and 
Venice,  and  traveled  with  die  violinist  de  Btriot, 
whom  tht  married  shortly  before  her  early 
death.  She  was  a  great  actress  as  well  as  a 
marvelous  songstress,  and  die  irresiitiUe 
cfaarn  of  her  person,  added  to  the  generosity 
of  her  mind  and  disposition,  made  her  during 
her  brief  career  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
operatic  singers  that  had  ever  won  the  sffilattte 
of  the  European  public  In  1S3&  a  statue  was 
erected  to  her  in  Brussels,  which  had  been  her 
bsl  place  of  residence.  Consult  Nathan,  'Life 
of  Madame  Matia  Malibran  de  Birtot*  (1846)  ; 
Teneo,  M.,  'La  Malibran,  d'apres  des  documents 
inMits*  (in  *SammeIbande  der  intematiotialen 
Musik-Gesellscfaaft,'  Ldpiig  1906). 

HALIC  ACID,  an  organic  add  discov- 
ered in  1785  by  Scheele,  and  now  known  to  be 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, occurring  sometimes  in  the  free  state,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  its  potassium,  magne- 
sium or  caldum  salts.  It  occurs  abundantly, 
for  example,  in  the  gooseberry,  cherry,  straw- 
berry and  barberry,  and  also  in  unripe  apples, 
from  which  latter  fact  it  derives  its  name 
(Ladn  malum,  an  apple).  It  ma^  be  conven- 
iently prepared  bjr  boiling  the  juice  of  moufi- 
tain  asbberries  with  enough  milk  of  Hme  to 
almost  neutralize  it,  and  pouring  the  predpitate 
into  boiling  dilute  nitric  add  Acid  malate  of 
caldum  crystallizes  from  the  nitric  acid  upon 
cooling,  «nd  this  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  matate  that 
is  thrown  down  being  subsequently  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Malic  acid  has 
the  formula  OH.O.  or  C.H.  (OHXCOOH)* 
is  dibasic,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
colorless  prisms  or  needles,  which  are  hygro- 
scopic, and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  In  alco- 
hol. Malic  acid  kills  al^,  and  when  present 
in  a  solution  in  any  considerable  amount  it  pre- 
vents the  predpitation  of  cupric  and  ferric  salts 
hy  the  allolis.  With  bases  it  forms  coropoimds 
laiown  as  "malatcs,"  which  are  mostly  soluble. 
See  Succinic  Acid. 

MALICE,  in  law,  a  premeditated  or  formed 
design  to  do  mischief  or  injury  to  another, 
called  also  'malice  prepense*  or  'aforethought* 
Blackstone  says  that  malice  prepense  is  not  so 
properly  spite  or  malevolence  to  the  deceatted 
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it!  particular,  as  any  evil  design  in  c^eral ;  the 
dictate  of  a  wicked,  depraved  and  mali^ant 
heart;  and  it  may  be, either  express  or  imphed  in 
'Jaw.  Express  malice  is  when  one,  with  a  sedate, 
deliberate  mind  and  formed  design,  doth  kill 
another.  In  many  cases  where  no  malice  is  ex- 
pressed, the  law  will  imply  it ;  as  where  a  man 
wilfully  poisons  another-  in  such  a  deliberate 
act  the  law  presumes  malice,  though  no  particu- 
lar enmity  can  be  proved.  A  spiletul.  malig- 
nant, vindictive  or  revengeful  disposition  is 
apt  to  commit  acts  of  malice  both  in  the  ordj- 


. injurious  act  emanating  from  a  weak  mind, 
a  lack  of  caution  or  a  sudden,  unaccountable 
impulse,  may  have  all  the  force  of  ordinary 
,muice,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  desif^ed,  in- 
tentional injury,  it  will  not  come  within  the 
.strict  limits  of  criminal  malice.  The  law  infers 
,an  intent  to  kill  from  the  deliberate  use  of  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  bur- 
glar inteniied  murder  when  he  broke  into  a 
dwelling  because  he  would  commit  it  if  neces- 
sary to  escape. 

MALICIOUS  HISCHIBF,  in  iotv,  any  ia- 
iuty  done  to  the  person  or  property  of  aoother 
■wim  dehberate  malice.  This  is  an  indictable 
offense  both  in  Great  Britain  and  ttw  United 
Slates.  The  comprehensive  Eni^ish  Blade  Act 
{so-catlcd  from  its  preamble  that  "several  ill- 
designinf;  and  disoraerly  persons  have  of  late 
associated  themselves  under  the  name  of 
blacks")  with  others  of  a  like  kind  were  in 
1861  codified  (24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  97)  into 
an  acl  which  extends  malicious  mischief  to 
buildings,  fish  ponds  and  other  real  estate,  as 
well  as  to  most  classes  of  personal  property. 
To  constitute  this  offense,  real  not  merely  legal 
malice  must  be  proved,  such  as  is  defuied  by 
filackstonc,  'a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty  or  black 
and  diabolical  revenge* ;  or,  as  defined  by  the 
/Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,^  'a  spirit  of 
cruelty,  hostility  or  revenge,"  This  spirit  roust 
be  cherished  by  the  offender  not  against  a 
third  party,  but  against  the  party  whose  person 
or  property  has  been  injured.  Some  States  of 
the  Union  make  secrecy  a  necessary  element  in 
the  offense,  others  generalize  the  ottense  as  im- 
ping merely  the  infliction  of  unlawful  injury. 
.If  the  injury  was  inflicted  in  the  discharge  of 
ofbciat  duty,  or  under  an  honest  sense  of  jus- 
tification, this  is  sufficient  defense  to  secure  ac- 
quittaL  The  offense  may  be  either  a  misde- 
meanor (q.v.)  or  a  felony  (q.v.)  according  to 
its  circumstances.  Consult  Bishop,  'Commen- 
taries on  the  Law  of  Statutory  Crimes'  (3d  ed., 
.Chicago  1901)  ;  McClain.  'Treatise  on  Criminal 
Law,  as  Now  Administered  in  the  United 
States'  (Chicago  1897) ;  and  Harris,  'Prin- 
ciples of  the  Cnminal  Law'  (London  1899). 
"  MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION,  prose- 
cution of  a  person  unsuccessfully,  maliaously 
and  without  cause.  To  constitute  this  offense 
it  must  be  proved  (I)  That  the  prosecution 
averred  to  be  malicious  was  instituted  by  the 
defendant  named.  (2)  That  it  was  decided 
against  prosecutor.  (3)  That  the  suit  was  with- 
out probable  cause.  (4)  That  the  motive  was 
malice.  (5)  That  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by 
such  malicious  prosecution. 

Quod  facit  per  alium  Jacit  per  se   is   fully 
applicable  to  the  defendant  in  a  suit  for  mali- 


cious prosecution;  hence  a  corporati<m  may  be 
liable  though  they  acted  through  their  agent. 
(See  Tq«t).  Consult  Newell,  M.  L..  'Malicious 
Prosecution,  False  Imprisomnent  and  Abuse  of 
Process'  (Chicago  1892). 

HALIGI,  ma-K-hC.  Philippines,  an  island 
lying  southeast  of  Talim  Island  in  the  Bay 
Lagoon  (q.v.) ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  United 
States  military  prisons. 

HALIONANT    POSTULK.       See    As 

HALIONANTS,  in  English  history,  a  name 
applied  in  1643  by  members  of  Parliament  to 
designate  those  whom  they  considered  to  be  iht 
evil  advisers  of  Charles  1.  Afterward  the  name 
was  extended  to  alt  who  sided  with  the  king 
against  the  Parliament, 

UALINAO,  ma-le'now,  Philippines,  (1)  a 
pueblo  of  the  province  of  AUiay,  Luzon,  situ- 
ated on  the  Lagonoy  Gulf,  IS  miles  north  by 
wesj  of  Altiay,  tne  provincial  capital,  and  three 
miles  north  of  Tabaco.  It  is  on  the  main  road. 
and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  large  hemp 
product  of  the  surroimding  region.  There  is 
an  extinct  volcano  nearby  and  alao  miaerai 
springs.    Pop.  12,437. 

MALINXS,  mi-l«n.    See  Mechlih. 

HALINQBRINO,  ma-llng'gir-ing,  a  temi 
denotinfj  feigning  disease  on  the  part  of  a  sol- 
dier, satlor,  prisoner,  etc.,  in  order  to  obtain 
discnarge  from  service,  or  escape  from  duij-  or 
labor.  It  im^ies  some  overt  act,  such  as  & 
previous  application  of  a  ligature,  or  the  takjng 
of  some  drug,  which  produced  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  said  to  exist.  A  worse  form  d 
crime,  "wilfully  maiming,^  is  errons- 


'Malingering  and  Feigned  Sickness'  (New  YoiV 
J913) ;  and  Smith,  W.  R,,  'Medical  Jurispni- 
dence'  {London  1913). 

MALL,  Franklin  Paine,  American  anato- 
mist: b.  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  1862.  He  took  hU 
M.D.  at  the  University  of  Michij^  in  1SS3, 
later  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Leipzig  and  in 
1886-88  was  a  Fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins,  aclirg 
as  instructor  in  pathology  at  that  institution 
1888-89.  He  was  adhmct  professor  of  verte- 
brate anatomy  at  Clark  University  in  1889-92, 
and  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1892-93.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity since  1893  and  since  1915  has  also  served 
as  director  of  the  department  of  embryology 
at  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington^  D.  C.  He 
is  a  trustee-  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Woods'  Hole,  Mass.,  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively  for   scientific   publications. 


_     successful  landscape   effects 
United  States.     (2)  An  avenue  in  London,  on 
the  north  of  Saint  James  Park. 

MALLALIEU.  mai-ltf-lfi',  WlUard  Fnn- 
da,  American  Methodist  bishop:  b.  Suiion. 
Mass..  11  Dec.  1828;  d.  1911,  He  was  graduatca 
from  Wesleyan  University  in  1857  and  btranjt 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  in  1858.  He 
held  many  important  charges  and  in  1872.  18/6, 
1880  and  1884  was  a  member  of  the  general 
conferences.  He  was  presidinft  elder  of  iw 
district  of  Boston  in  1882-84  and  in  1884  was 
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elected  bidiop.  He  retired  in  19(M.  He  pub- 
lished 'The  Why.  the  When,  and  How  of 
Revivals'  (1901) ;  <The  FullneES  of  the  Bless- 
ii^  of  die  Gospel  of  Cbmi'  (1903);  ^ Words 
of  Cheer  and  Coaitort>   (1*7). 

MALLARD.    See  Duck. 

HALLARH^,  Stiphane,  sti-fan  niaI4r- 
mi,  French  poet;  b,  Paris,  18  March  1842;  d. 
Vafvins,  Fonlainebleau.  9  Sept.  1898.  Most  of 
his  life  was  passed  as  an  insti-uctor  in  English 
at  the  Lycee  Fontanes  of  Paris.  He  is  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  curious  poetic  school  of 
the  'Decadents,*  in  whose  organ,  Le  Dicadent, 
as  well  as  in  Le  Pantasse  ContemporaiH,  he 
published  much.  Incomprehensibility  appears 
to  have  been  the  object  of  his  study,  and  he  en- 
tirely attained  it  in  his  preface  to  an  edition 
(1880)  of  Beckford's  <Vathek.'  Others  of  his 
■works  are  'L'Apres-mitfi  d'nn  faune'  (1876); 
'Petite  Mytholoeie'  (1878);  "Les  Dieux  an- 
tiques' (1880) ;  ^Po*sies>  (1887),  a  translation 
of  Foe's  poems  (1888),  perhaps  his  most  satis- 
factory perfonnance ;  and  'Vers  et  prose' 
(1893). 

HALLEABILITT,  in  melallurgy.  the 
property  of  extending  under  ih.  blow  of  a 
hammer.  For  every  meta!  there  is  a  tempera- 
ture of  greatest  malleability.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  malleability  of  the  metals ;  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  platinupi,  iron,  aluminum,  tin, 
line,  lead. 

MALLEABLE  GLASS.  See  Glass,  Mal- 
leable. 

MALLBCO,  mal-ya'kA,  Chile,  a  province 
bounded  by  Argentina,  Cautin,  Bio-bio  and 
Arauco.  It  has  an  area  of  3,303  square  miles. 
The  capital  city  is  Angol.  The  province  is 
mountainous  and  well  wooded  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts.  About  one-half  of  the  nopu- 
lation  is  composed  of  Indians  of  the  Arauco 
tribe.  Wheat  is  the  staple  a^icullural  product 
of  the  country.  The  other  industries  of  im- 
portance are  cattle  raising  and  timber  cutting. 
Pop,  133,212. 

MALLEE-BIRD,  or  MALEO,  a  name  for 
the  Australian  mouud-bird  (q.v.),  derived  fr(«i 
A  native  language; 

HALLSRY,  Oarrick,  American  ethnolo- 
gist: b.  Wlkesbarre,  Pa.,  23  April  1831;  d. 
Washington.  D.  C„  24  Oct.  1894.  He  was 
graduated  frotn'  Vale  College  in  1850  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853 ;  he  practised  law  in 
Philadelphia  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  and 
served  through  the  war  in  die  Federal  army, 
attaioing  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL  He 
was  executive  officer  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau  until  1876,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
geological  survey  in  Dakota,  and  in  1879  was 
retired  from  lie  axmy  and  appointed  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  ethnoioKv.  Ajnoag  his  books  are 
<A  Calendar  of  the  Dakou  Nation'  {1877); 
'Israelite  and  Indian,  a  Parallel  in  Planes  of 
Culture'  (1889);  'Greeting  by  Cksture'  (J891)  ; 
'Picture  writing  of  the  American  Indians' 
(1893),  etc 

HALLESON,  George  Brnce,  English  sol- 
dier and  historical  writer:  b.  London,  6  May 
1825 ;  d.  there,  23  Feb.  1898.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College,  and  from  1842  till  1877 
served  in  India,  at  first  in  the  army,  and  subse- 
quently in  gOTcrnment  posts.    His  chief  work, 


pestfeda  joint  edition  of  the  two  histories  i 

volumes,  the  third  volume  of  Kaye's  work  being 
omitted  and  a  new  sixth  one  added  Other 
works  by  him  are  'The  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
Army'  (18S7);  'History  of  the  French  in 
India'  (1868);  'Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of 
India'  (1875);  'Final  French  Struggles '  in 
India  and  Indian  Seas'  (1878);  'History  of 
Af^ianistan'  (1879) ;  'The  Decisive  Battles  of 
India'  (1883),  and  lives  of  'Clive'  ;  'Eugene  of 
Savw' ;  'Prince  Metlemich' ;  'Welleslcy' ; 
'Dupleiz';  'Akbar'  and  'Warren  Hastings.' 

HALLET,  Ttriln  William,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Dublin.  Ireland,  10  Oct.  1832;  d.  1912. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Collefie,  Dublin,  and 
at  CiOttingen,  and  emigrating  to  the  United 
States  in  1853  became  assittaut  professor  in 
chemisUY  at  Ajnhcrst  1854-56  and  later  chemist 
to  the  UiritBd  States  geological  survey  of 
AlabaauL  In  '  1856-60  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
entend  the  service  of  the  Confederacj'  and  was 
Mroled  in  1865  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery. 
The  diair  of  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana  was  occupied  by  him  in  1865-68  and 
after  1868  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Vireiraa,  becosui^  professor 
etnerituft  in  I90B.  He  contributed  valtiable 
scientific  af  tides  to  the  leading  chemical  periodi- 
cals and  published  'Cotton'  (1862)  ;  'Chemistry 
Applied  to  the  Arts'  (1868);  'Syllabus  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  (jeneral  Chenistry' 
(1890;  rev.  «d,  1901). 

HALLET,  a  wooden  hammer  used  in  car- 
pentry and  also  in  the  game  of  croquet  (q.v.). 
The  gavel  is  a  variety  of  mallet.  Various  small 
mallets  are  used  by  gold  beaters,  jewelers,  den- 
tists and  other  artisans. 

UALLIAH,  ma-yiln',  JuUen  de.  West  In- 
dian dramatist;  b.  Le  Moule,  Guadeloupe,  1805; 
d,  Paris,  France,  1851,  He  gained  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  comcoics  and  dramas,  mairv 
of  which  have  been  presented  on  the  metropoK- 
tan  stage.  The  most  popular  are  'Two  Roses' 
(1831),  a  historical  drama  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England;  'The  Carpenter'  (1831),  a  comedy; 
and   'The  Wandering  Jew'    (1834). 

MALLOCK,  William  Hurrell,  English 
author:  b.  Devonshire,  1849.  He  was  graduated 
from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  won  the 
Newdegate  prize  in  1872.  He  has  never  entered 
a  profession  but  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  work,.  His  pbilosonhical  d  sociolod- 
cal  writings  include  'Is  Life  Worth  Livituj?' 
(1879)  ;  'Social  Equality,  a  Study  in  a  Mls»ng 
Science'  (1882) ;  'Atheism  and  the  Value  ^ 
Life'  (1884);  'Property  and  Progress'  0884); 
'Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare'  (1893); 
'Studies of  Contemporary  Superstition '  ( I8B5 )  ; 
'Classes  and  Masses'  (1896)  ;  'Aristocracy  and 
Evolution'  (1898);  'Doctrine  and  Doctrinal 
Disruplion'  (1900);  'Religion  as  a  Credible 
Doctrine'  (1902);  'The  Reconstruction  of  Be. 
lief  (1905) :  'The  Nation  as  a  Business  Firm.' 
and  'Social  Reform'  (1914).  He  has  als<^ 
written  several  works  of  fiction,  most  of  which 
deal  with  the  same  social  and  religious  problems 
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well-known  contemporaries  under  tbin  dis- 
guises; 'A  Romance  of  the  Ninete«nth  Cen- 
lury*  <188! ;  new  ed..  1894)  ;  'The  Old 
Order  Changes'  (1886)  ;  'A  Human  Document* 
(1892) ;  'The  Heart  of  Life'  (1855).  and  <The 
Individualise  (1899),  and  has  pabltshed  two 
volumes  of  verse,  *The  Veil  of  the  Temple' 
(1904);  a  translation  of  Lucretius'  'On  Life 
and  Death>  (1878),  and  'An  Immortal  SouP 
(1906).  His  philosophical  worits  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  arguinR  for  supemat- 
uralism  and  aiming  to  show  that  science  alone 
supplies  no  basis  for  religious  belief ;  in  bis 
political  and  economic  mitmgs  he  has  attacked 
the  radical  and  socialistic  theories  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  In  1916  he  was  awarded  a  Civil 
List  pension. 

MALLOPHAGA,  a.  name  used  for  an  ex- 
tensive ai>d  \ 
and  ha"  '   „       „  . 

arc  very  small,  oval,  delicate  and  of  swift  mo- 
tion; of  light-brown  color,  some  with  shovel- 
shaped  heads,  others  with  hom-Iike  appenda^s 
on  the  head.  One  delicate  kind  vexes  the  ca- 
□ary,  gluing  eggs  to  its  feathers  and  in  the 
cracks  of  its  perch.  GoniocoUs  is  a  large  fom, 
a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  with  bristled  and 
shield-like  head,  and  is  one  of  the  pests  of  do- 
mestic fowls.  One  species,  colored  with  bands 
of  yellow  and  brown,  infests  (he  turkey  and  the 
peacock.  Another  great  family,  Liotheida,  con- 
tains species  which  resemble  white  ants  and 
preys  upon  th^  feathers  of  falcons  and  of  wad- 
ing birds.  Cyropm  infests  guinea-pigs,  mass- 
ing thiddy  about  their  neck  and  ears. 

MALLOKY,  Stephen  Ruuell,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Trinidai  West  Indies,  1813;  d.  Pen- 
sacola.  Fla.,  9  Nov.  1873.  His  parents  removed 
with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1820  and  he 
was  educated  in  Mobile  and  in  Nazareth,  Pa. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839;  he  was  United  States  senator  1851-57  and 
in  1861  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  secretary  of  a  navy  not  in  existence. 
He  was  arrested  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
held  for  10  months,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Pensacola  and  was  until  his  death  engaged  in 
law  practice. 

MALLOW,  a  genus  of  herbs  (,Malva),  of 
the  family  Malvaceee.  The  species,  of  which 
there  are  less  than  a  score,  arc  widely  scattered 
and  are  characterized  by  angled,  lobed  or  dis- 
sected leaves  and  solitary  or  clustered  axillary 
flowers.  They  include  tour  species  cultivated 
in  America  and  one  veiv  well-ltnown  weed,  M. 
rotundifolia,  popularly  known  among  children 
as  'cheese- plant*  because  of  the  shape  of  the 
fruits,  which  also  suggested  another  popular 
name,  "shirt-button  plant,"  The  plant  is  a  peren- 
nial, very  persistent  of  life  and  rather  difficult 
to  eradicate  except  by  constant  clean  cultiva- 
tion. Musk-mallow  (M.  moschaia)  is  culti- 
vated for  its  large,  showy  pink  or"  white  flow- 
ers ;  M,'  alcea  is  also  popular.  M.  erispa  fur- 
nishes a  useful  fibre,  as  probably  other  species 
could  be  made  to  do.  Its  leaves  are  often  used 
for  garnishing  but  are  not  eaten.  This  species 
and  M.  sylveslris  are  frequently  seen  in  old  gar- 
dens and  in  their  vicinity  as  escaped  plants,  but 
are  not  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen.  The 
name  mallow  is  loosely  applied  to  many  plants 
of  the  mallow  family,  but  not  of  the  genus 
Mah'o:    for   instance,    marsh-mallow    {Althaa 


agieiiiaUs),  rose-mallow  (Hibisctu  moseh^utoi) 
and  Indian  mallow  {AfmtiloH  abuliton')  ;  also, 
more  kMsely  still,  to  unrelated  plants,  as  Jew's 
matkrw  (Corchonu  oMtoritu  or  C,  cmpsularit). 
See  QncHOHus;  Hollykock;  Hibiscus. 

HALHAISON,  inal-iB&-i6fi,  a  celebTsied 
French  chateau  oa  the  Seine,  10  miles  west  of 
Paris.  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Jose- 
phine, wife  of  Napoleon  I,  and  here  she  died. 
The  chateau  belonged  to  Richelieu,  and  was 
restored  in  1861  by  Napoleon  III.  In  1S7D  a 
sortie  by  Ducrot  from  Paris  was  repulsed  here 
by  the  Germans. 

HALMESBURY,  mamz'bgr-t,  Jamca  Har- 
ris, 1st  Eaki.  or,  Eloglish  diplomatist:  b.  Salis- 
bury, England,  Zl  April  1746;  d.  London,  21 
Nov,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Merlon  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  afterward  studied  at  Leyden  and 
in  1/68  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid 
He  was  Ambassador  at  Berlin  1772,  in  1777  at 
Saint  Petersburg  and  in  1784  at  The  Hague. 
In  1788  he  was  created  Baron  and  in  1800  Earl 
of  Malmesbury.  In  1793,  with  other  Whigs,  he  I 
deserted  Fox  for  Pitt,  and  in  1795  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  proxv  at  the  marriage  cere-  1 
mony  in  Germany  of  the  PfinCess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  Consult  'Diaries  and  Correspond-  I 
ence'  (1845)  ;  'Lord  Malmesbury  and  hii 
Friends'  (1870).  (Both  worits  edited  by  J.  H. 
Harris,  his  grandson). 

UALMESBURY,  William  of.  See  Wil- 
liam OF  Malmsbusv. 

MALMESBURY,  England,  market  town  anif 
municipal  borough,  Wiltshire,  94  miles  west  oi 
London,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  i- 
built  on  a  ridge  of  land  almost  surrounded  .7 
the  river  Avon  and  one  of  its  small  tribtitartci 
Its  site  was  chosen  by  a  Scottish  or  Irish  mc-J 
named  Maildulphus  tor  a  hermitage  in  635.  Ki 
later  gathered  a  colony  of  disciples  about  hi.T 
one  of  whom,  Adheira,  became  abbot  of  th( 
abbey  founded  there,  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main. Athelstan  rebuilt  the  monastetr  and  is 
buried  there.  The  town  grew  around  tue  abbe;', 
but  was  not  incorporated  until  164S,  the  chaner 
then  granted  remaining  in  force  until  1885.  The 
modern  town  has  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  manufactures  silk  and  pillow  lace,  aad 
has  tanneries  and  breweries.  Two  mjles  distant 
is  the  manor-house  of  Sir  Lawroice  Washing- 
ton, and  the  church  at  Gardson  where  many 
members  of  the  Washington  family  are  buried 
Pop.  2,656. 

HALHIGNATTB,  mtl-ml-nyit',  a  siuder. 
See  LATW»ECTtJS. 

HALMO,  mal'me,  Sweden,  a  seaport  and 
the  third  largest  town  of  the  country,  on  the 
Sound,  almost  opposite  Copenhagen,  17  miles 
distant,  with  which  it  has  steam-ferry  commnni- 
cation,  a  channel  bdng  maintained  in  winter  by 
an  ice-breaker.  Malmo  is  a  busy  itidustrij 
centre  with  important  manufactures,  is  the  ter- 
minus of  several  railroads  and  is  384  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Stockholm.  The  town  and 
its  harbor  have  been  considerably  improved  and 
modernized,  and  an  extensive  export  and  im- 
port trade  is  carried  on.  Malmo  dates  from  the 
12fh  century,  but  until  ISOO  it  was  little  more 
than  a  poor  fishing  village  It  again  suffered  a 
period  of  decline  but  revived  after  the  improve- 
ments to  the  harbor  effected  in  1775.  Pop. 
111323.    It  has  an  interesting  city  hall.  Saint 
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Petet's  GotMe  Ctmrdi  and  an  arideni  ustfe. 
The  industries  include  iron  works  and  foun- 
dries, mBUnfactnre  of  raitroad  cars,  shoes, 
g'loves,  'tolMcco,  chcKtilate.  etc 

HALMSBY,  mSni'z!  or  mSlm'sI,  a  sweet 
wine,  made  £rom  a  gra[ie  grown  on  rodiy 
ground,  in  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  and  not  gathered  until  partially 
withered. 

l^AX'P^OS,  ma-Id'loc  FhiUppinea,  a.  pu- 
eblo and  the  capita.1  of  the  province  of  Bulac^n, 
Luzon,  siiuatea  at  the  head  ot  one  of  the  inlets 
of  the  Pampinga  RSver  detoa,  live  nilea' north- 
west of  Bulacan,  the  former  capilaL  It  is  a 
telegrapfa  and  military  station,  is  near  a  station 
of  the  Uanlla-Dafrnpan  Railroad  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  trade.  It  is  in  a  region 
which  was  a  stron^told  of  the  inanrgenis;  and 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war 
was  made  the  ca^lal  of  the  iiisurgent  govern- 
ment. Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity.    Pop.  12,575. 

HALON,  m£l'oA,  BenOlt,  French  Socialist : 
b.  near  Sainte-Etienne  in  the  departmwit  of 
Loire,  23  June  1841 ;  d.  Asnieres,  13  Sept  1693. 
He  early  entered  upon  a  journalistic  career  and 
his  activities  in  b^alf  of  Socialistic  agitations 
caused' his  enforced  absence  from  France  for  a 
lime  preceding:  1880.  He  then  founded  the 
Revut  SociaHste  which  he  edited  until  his 
death.  He  attained  considerable  influence 
through  the  breadth  of  his  teachings,  which  ad- 

i^ted  the  necessity  for  an  inclusion  of  certain 


AiTthoT  of  <L' Internationale,  son  histoire  et  >^ 
principes'  (1872);  'Histoire  dn  Soctalisme  et 
des  proUtairesJ  (1881-84) ;  'Le  socialisme  inte- 
gial'  08TO-91,  etc. 

IfALOIfB,  m^-l&n'  Edmund,  Irish  Shakes- 
pearean scholar:  b.  Dublin,  4  Oct.  1741;  d. 
London,  25  April  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1767,  bnt  henceforth  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  His  most  im- 
portant and  permanent  critical  works  are  'At- 
tempt to  Ascertain  the  Order  in  Which  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  Were  Written''  (1778), 
which  still  carries  aiithoritv ;  his  edition  of  the 
poet  in  10  volumes;  and  tne  edition  known  as 
the  Third  Variorum,  which  was  prepared  after 
his  death  by  James  Boswell,  the  younger,  out 
of  material  left  by  the  critic,  and  published  in 
21  volumes.  This  last  is  stitl  the  best  of  all 
complete  critical  editions.  He  also  published 
'Remarks  on  the  Rowley  (Chatterton)  Con- 
troversy':  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Ireland  Siake- 
spearian  Forgeries';  and  bioRraphical  memrars' 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden,  W.  (Jerard 
HamiltoiL  etc.  Consult  Prior  James,  'Life  of 
Kdmund  Malone'  (London  1864) ;  LesHe  and 
Taybr,  'life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  (ib. 
1865)  and  Boswell,  James,  'Life  of  Johnson,' 
edited  by  G.  B,  Hill  (Oxford  1887). 

MALONE,  Walter,  American  poet  and  ju- 
rist; b,  Desoto  County,  Miss.,  10  Feb.  1866;  d. 
Memphis,  18  May  1915.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Mississippi  and  subsequentiy 
cnRaRed  in  the  practice  of^law  and  in  literary 
wxirk.  He  contributed  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  and  published  'Oaribel  and  other 
pnems'  (1S82) ;  'The  Outcast'  (1886) :  'Nar- 
cism'  (1893)  ;  'Dusk  and  Dawn'  (1895)  ;  'De- 


cember and  June'  (1896) ;  'Cdminir  of  the 
King'  (1897);  'Songs  of  North  and  South> 
<I9W)  ;  '•Poems'  (1904)  ;  'Songs  of  East  and 
West'  (1906);  'Hernando  DeSoto,'  an  eirfc 
poem  highly  praised  (1914). 

On  29  March  1905,  on  -petitkii  of  practically 
all  members  of  the  Memphis  bar,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Grcuit  Court  of  Shelbjr 
County  and  held  the  position  until  his  death. 
An  association  composed  of  members  of  many 
States  has  been  formed  to  erect  a  bronze  por- 
trait statue  to  Walter  Malone  in  the  principal 
park  of  Memphis;  while  another  association  has 
for  its  object  to  have  tus  "Opportunity"  cast 
into  a  bronze  tablet  to  be  erected  in  Court 
square,  in  the  heart  of  Memphis. 

MALONE,  N.  Y.,  village,  counQr-seat  of 
Franklin  County,  on  the  Salmon  River,  and  on 
the  New  Yorit  Central  and  the  Rutland  rail- 
roads, about  275  miles  north  by  west  of  Albany, 
and  12  miles  from  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  situated  at  the 
northern  foot-hills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, in  an  agricultural  region,  the  chief 
products  of  whidi  are  hops,  hay  and  potatoes. 
The  dairy  products  and  poultry  are  important. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  paper,  pulp, 
fknir,  lumber,  leather,  woolen  goods,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  sash,  doors  and 
blinds,  men's  dodiing,  cigars  and  dairy  products. 
The  electric-light  and  gas  plants  are  owned 
by  private  companies,  the  waterworks  by 
the  village.  The  local  lighting  companies 
have  harnessed  the  Salmon  River  eight  miles 
south  of  Malone,  and  furnish  an  enormous 
Giqiply  of  power.  Malone  is  the  commercial 
centre  for  the  greater  part  of  Franklin 
and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties,  a  section 
having  a  papulation  of  about  50,000.  There  are 
two  national  banks,  six  fine  churches,  a  hi^ 
school  building  (formerly  Franklin  Academy), 
several  grammar  and  primary  schools,  a  new 
federal  post  office  and  customs  building,  county 
courthouse,  jail,  a  State  armory,  good  hotels 
and  several  wholesale  estabhsjunenls.  The 
educational  institutions,  besides  the  public 
schools,  are  a  State  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  and 
Saint  Joseph's  Academy.  There  are  three  pub- 
lic libraries ;  the  Wead  Library,  7,000  volumes, 
free  to  the  people  of  the  school  district,  is 
housed  in  a  l^autiful  building  donated  by  Mrs. 
S.  C  Wead;  the  Wadhams  Library,  2.000 
volumes,  established  and  maintained  by  a 
literary  society,  free  to  all  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Malone  (several  school  districts),  and  the 
Franklin  County  Historical  Society  Library,  es- 
tablished in  \'K2.  There  is  a  well-kept  park. 
The  place  was  named  in  honor  of  Edmund 
Malone  (q.v.),  an  Irish  barrister  and  writer,  by 
his  friend.  William  Constable,  who,  together 
with  his  wife,  named  many  of  the  places  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York  known  as  'The 
Macomb  Purchase.*  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1802,  and  its  first  inhabitants  were 
mostly  from  Vermont  and  Ireland.  In  1829-30 
the  people  began  considering  itie  foundini;  of 
an  academy,  and  a  number  ot  the  farmers 
pledged  their  farms  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  Franklin  Academy  was  es- 
tablished In  1831.  The  Northern  Railroad,  now 
Rutland  Railroad,  entered  the  town  in  1851.  and 
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the  New  York  Central  in  1892.  Malone  fibred 
prominently  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  and  furnished 
a.  large  number  of  soldiers,  privates  and  officers, 
in  the  Civil  War-  The  village  was  the  scene  of 
two  Fenian  (q.v.)  gatherings.    Pop.  ^,500, 

MALOO  CLIMBER.    See  BAUHiHrA. 

HALORY,  Sir  Thomaa,  author  of  the 
English  prose  romance  'Morie  d'Arthur.'  The 
work  was  finished  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward 
IV's  reign.  1470,  and  published  by  Caxlon  in 
black-letter  folio,  in  1485.  Little  is  known  of 
the  author;  he  may  have  been  a  orieEt;  Caxton 
calls  him  "a  servant  of  Jesus  both  day  and 
Dighi,'  and  priests  frequently  were  accorded 
the  title  "Sir.'  Probably  he  was  a  Welshman. 
See  Arthubiak  Romances;  Mctite  D'Arthur; 
Gkail,  The  Holy;  Lancelot  of  the  Vkke; 
Meblin  ;  Tristan, 

HALOT,  ma-16,  Hector  Henri,  French 
novelist :  b.  La  Bouille,  near  Rouen,  France,  20 
Hay  1S30;  d.  Vincennes,  18  July  1907.  He 
studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  a  literary 
career,  and  in  1859  issued  the  first  of  a  lonfi 
series  of  successful  novels.  He  was  for  a  time 
newspaper  correspondent  in  London,  and 
literary  critic  of  L'O  pinion  Nationaie.  He 
wrote  'Victimes  d'amour'  (1859);  <Saas 
famille,'  published  in  English  as  'No  Relations' 
(lara) ;  'Conscience'  (1888) ;  'Complices' 
(1893)  :  'En  famiUc'  (1893)  ;  'Amours  de 
jeune;  Amours  de  vieux'  (1896)  ;  an  autotHog- 
raphy,  'Le  Rtuoan  de  mcs  Romans'  (1896). 

MALPIGHI,  mSl-pe'gC,  Hirccllo,  Italian 
anatomist ;  b.  Crevalcnore,  Italy,  10  March 
1628;  d.  Rome,  29  Nov,  1694.  He  received  a 
medical  education  in  Bolofrna  and  was  granted 
a  doctor's  degree  in  1653.  In  1656  he  bccatne 
professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  the  mathematician  Borelli, 
who  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  researdieS 
in  anatomy.  His  health  failing  he  returned  to 
Bologna  and  continued  his  investigations,  wWch 
resulted  in  discoveries  which  established  facts 
undisputed  in  the  modern  world  of  science  and 
placed  the  world's  knowledge  of  physiology  on 
a  new  footing;  his  researches  tn  botany  and 
entomology  were  hi^ly  important.  In  1691  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  as  first  physician  to 
Innocent  XII,  in  which  office  he  died.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  scientific  works  of  ffreat  value, 
a  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
Venice  1743.  The  principal  of  these  are  'Ob- 
servations Anatornicx*  (1661)  and  'Efdstoke 
Anatomicae'   ( 1665) , 

MALPLAQUET,  mal-pla-k^.  Battle  of, 
the  bloodiest  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion,  gained  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  the 
commanders  of  the  allies,  against  the  French 
under  Villars,  11  Sept.  1709.  The  French  lost 
10,000 ;  the  allies  more  than  20,000.  Malplaquet 
is  a  village  in  the  department  of  tlie  Nord, 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  20  miles  east  _of 
Valenciennes,  After  the  victory  there  tke  allied 
armies  soon  took  Mons  and  Douai. 

HALSTROM.     See  Maei^ts()m. 

MALT  AND  MALTING.  See  Brewing 
AND  Malting. 

HALSTATT-BURBACH,  Prussia,  town 
in  the  Rhine  province,  on  the  Saar  and  opposite 
Saarbriicken.    It  is  situated  in  a  coal-miniiv 


district  and  is  almoK  .entireW  given  over  to 
factories  and  workmen's  dwelfings.  There  arc 
manufactories  of  iron,  steel  and  cement, 
machinery,  boilers  and  safes.  It  has  a  large 
wharf    for    handling    the    enwrli 


grow  in  middle  of  the  19th  century  andin 
1874  it  joined  wkh  Burbach  to  form  a  dtv 
Pop.  about  38,554. 

HALT  REFUSE,  MALT  SPROUTS. 
See  Nutrition  of  Faru  Akiuals. 

MALTA,  mal'tf,  an  island  in  the  MeiUler- 
ranean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, Gozo,  Comino  and  CoBunetto.  (onn- 
ing  die  elevated  portions  of  the  plateau  thai  ex- 
tends northwestward  to  Sicily,  62  miles,  and 
southward  to  Africa,  197  miles,  and  divides  ^ 
Uediterranean  into  two  basins.  The  Maltese 
group  has  a  total  area  of  118  square  miles,  of 
wtiicb  91  squBre  miles  belonft  to  Malta,  tbita 
is  of  irregular  oval  shape,  17  miles  long,  with  a 
central'  breadth  of  nine  miles  ■  its  gntalest  eleva- 
tion is  over  750  feet  It  is  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, and  it  deeply  indented  on  all  sides  except 
the  south,  where  the  coast  forms  a  contiauous 
and  almost  unbroken  line.  Of  great  strategical 
importance,  it  is  very  stronKly  fortified,  et- 
pecially  Baletta,  the  capital,  wkch  is  the  head- 
qtiarlers  of  die  British  Mediterranean  fleet  and 
the  principal  naval  and  mercantile  coaling  su- 
tion  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the  recw 
regrouping  of  ihe  British  fleet  (Mosequeni  od 
the  rise  of  Germany  as  a  sea  power  and  the 
coocfntration  of  the  main  battleship  strengthin 
home  waters,  Malta  has  declined  to  a  man 
secondary  place.  The  island  is  a  valuaUc 
sanatorium  for  troops  employed  tn  the  Orient 
The  climate  is  hot  m  summer,  and  enervating 
wlien  under  the  influence  of  the  humid  sirocro 
blowinp  from  Africa,  but  generally  is  mild  and 
beallhful.  There  are  only  a  few  small  slresms, 
but  the  springs  are  so  numerous  and  copious  that 
no  deficiency  of  water  is  felt,  and  since  1880  an 
extensive  sj'Slem  of  waterworks  ba^  greatly  im- 
proved sanitary  conditions.  Maha  has  a  bare, 
stony  appearance  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  treei. 
The  sod  is  thin  but  remarkably  fertile;  and  iu 
fertility  is  increased  by  the  skilful  cultiva^oa 

' ■■  of  the  inhabitants.    LanK 


nd  the  dilij 


.   .        d  potatoes  are  raised,  early 

._ of  the  latter  b«ng  largely  exported  lo 

England;  maiie,  barley,  cotton,  cloves,  orasfies. 
figs,  grapes,  carob  beans  and  peaches  and  other 
fruits  are  also  grown.  Filigree  ornaments  an<l 
a  little  cotton  are  manufactured.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  kept,  with  smaller  numbers  of  cattle, 
'  mules,  asses  and  horses.  The  language  of  the 
people  is  a  ^alect  of  Semitic  on^o  denvtd 
from  the  Carthaginian  and  Arabic  tongues, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Italian.  The  native 
population  believe  themselves  to  be  of  Phoeniaan 
'descent.  Italian  is  the  language  of  the  lav 
courts.  Most  of  the  educated  Maltese  speak 
Italian,  and  some  speak  English;  the  peasantrr 
as  a  rule  know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
The  Maltese  are  a  sober,  industrious  race  oi 
people,  though  quick-tempered  and  ignorant 
They  are  proud  of  their  island  home  — ihflj 
love  to  calf  it  *the  flower  of  the  world*— s™ 
are  devout  Roman  Catholics.  Tie  administra- 
tioD  is  vested  m  a  govesnor  and  an  execuUin| 
cotmcil  of  which  the  governor  is  president.  >sa 
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there  is' also  a  legislative  council,  partly  elective^ 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1914-lS  was 
2,20*,  with  a  tonnage  of  3.852,767,  The  im- 
ports were  valued  at  t2,0(SS\7,  and  the  exerts 
i662,412.  Pop.  tncludinK  British  troops  and 
their  famihes.  228^534.  Malta  has  great  kistori- 
calf  arcbeotogical  and  architectural  interest 
Saint  Paul's  Bay  is  accepted  as  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (a,dl 
58),  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxyii,  xxviil  It 
passed  successively  through  the  hands  of 
Phcenicians,  Greek  and  Cartha^iuans,  and  was 
finally  attached  to  Rome  during  the  Second 
Funic  War.  Relics  of  these  various  occupa- 
tions exist  throughout  the  island.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  seized  at  dif- 
ferent times  b^  Vandals,  Goths  and  Saracens, 
From  the  last  it  passed  to  Sicily,  and  followed 
its  fortunes  till  IS22,  when  Charles  V  granted 
it  to  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
KniKhis  of  Saint  John  of  Ualta  beitijf  distin- 
euisbed  during  successive  centuries  for  their 
bold  defense  of  Christianity  against  Moslem 
assaults.  In  1798  the  grand-master  surrendered 
Valetta  without  defense  to  Napoleon,  Shortly 
afterward  the  inhabitants  regained  it  and  asked 
for  a  British  protectorate,  which  was  confirmed 
in  1814  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Consult 
Ballou.  'the  Story  of  Malta'   (1893). 

MALTA.  KnightB  of.  See  John,  C^der 
OF  Saint. 

MALTA  PBVER  (also  Mebtterkanean 
Fbvek,  Neafoutan'  Fevib,  Rock  Fwvisl  etc), 
a  disease  occurring  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean shores,  in  which  the  fever  symptoms 
are  accompanied  by  intense  pain,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  swellin);  of  the  joints,  excessive 
perspiration  and  other  conditions  tending  to 
bring  about  extreme  weakness  and  loss  of  func- 
tional activity.  Its  cause  is  now  assigned  to 
Micrococnu  medttniis.  Treatment  thus  far  is 
not  specifically  determined.  Hypenic  care, 
such  as  is  normal  in  fevers,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  bathing,  together  with  ordinary 
applications  for  reducing  swellings,  is  all  that 
can  be  recommended. 

MALTBIE,  miiltT)!,  MHo  Soy,  American 
municipal  and  public  utility  expert:   b.   Hinck- 


grVe  of  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  in  1897,      He  was 

Sofessor  of  economics  and  mathematics  at 
ounl  Morris  College,  lltinots,  in  1893-95;  from 
1897-1902  was  secretary  of  the  Reform  Club 
Committee  on  City  Affairs ;  from  1897-19(13  was 
editor  of  Municipal  Affairs;  from  1902-07, 
secretary  of  New  York  Art  Commission,  In 
1906  he  investigated  public  utilities  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  National  Civil  Federation ;  from 
1907-15,  he  was  member  of  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  1st  district,  New  York; 
since  1915,  public  utility  expert  and  member  of 
Advisory  Board  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  Railroad  Valuation.  Has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  mmiicipal  and 
utility  qnestioBs,  goint;  abroad  in  1399  to  in- 
vestigate foreign  cities  and  thdr  problems.  He 
was  lectnrer  on  municipal  fKTernroent  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  1900.  He  has  written  'Eng- 
fish  Local  Government  of  To-Dav*  (1897); 
'MDnicipal  Functions'  f  1898)  ;  'Street  Rail- 
ways of  Chiapi'  (1901),  and  numerous  le- 
ports  tipon  various  matters. 


HALTE-BRUN,  mal't«-broon  (Fr.  malt- 
brun),  Conrad  (properiy  Malthe  Bhonn), 
Danish  geographer :  b.  Thisted,  Jutland,  12  Aut{, 
1775 ;  d.  Paris,  14  Dec  1826.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  and  politics  in  Copenhagen, 
but  having  given  offense  by  writing  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ana  the  enirauchisement 
of  the  peasants,  was  banished  to  Sweden  in 
ISOOl  He  went  later  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came famous  as  a  geographer.  He  edited  the 
foreign  political  department  of  the  JourmU  des 
Debati,  but  is  best  known  for  his  'Summary  of 
Universal  Geography>  (8  vols.,  1810-29).  The 
first  six  volumes  only  were  completed  by  Malte- 
Brun.  Among  his  other  works  are  'Andeot 
aad  Modem  Pohuid' ;  't^story  of  Travel,' 
and  'Mathematical,  Physical  and  Political 
Geography.* 

MALTESE  (mal-lCs'  or  -tiz')  CROSS. 
See  Cboss. 

MALTESE  DOG.     See  Dot:. 

MALTHA,  (I)  according  to  Pliny,  a  name 
used  for  an  inflammable  mud  which  flowed 
from  a  pool  at  Samosala,  Commagene,  North 


tar  is  another  name  for  maltha,  which  is  found 
oozing  from  rocks  in  certain  localities,  particu- 
larly in  California. 

MALTHUS,  Thomu  Rotwrt,  English  po- 
litical economist :  L  near  Guildford.  Surrey,  14 
Feb.  1766;  d  Bath,  29  Dec.  1834.  He  studied 
theology  at  Cambridge  and  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  continuing  to  pursue 
his  profession  aS  a  teacher  while  bolaing  a  small 
living  in  Surrey.  In  180S  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  Dolitical  economy  at 
Haileyburjr  College.  In  his  famous  'Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Population*  he  propounded 
(1798)  what  is  known  as  the  Mallhusian  Doc- 
trine, namely,  that  the  increase  of  population 
advances  at  a  geometrical^  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  life  at  an  arithmetical,  ratio  that  this 
condition  of  things  renders  the  condition  of 
the  _poor  more  and  more  hopeless,  that  unless 
famine  or  war  interfere  to  diminish  population 
the  means  of  life  will  eventually  prove  inade- 
quate: that  discouragement  of  early  and  im- 
provident marriages  and  the  cultivation  of  self- 
restraint  must  be  employed  to  avert  the  danger. 
These  positions  have  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  widespread  discussion.  His  other  writings 
include  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Rent'  (1815);  'Principles  of 
Political  Economy'  (1826);  'Definitions  in 
Political  Economy'  (1627).  Consult  Bonar, 
'Mahhus  and  His  Work'  (18SS) ;  Soetbeer, 
'Die  Stcttung  der  Sozialisten  zur  malthusischen 
Bev5lkerungslehre>  (1886)  ;  Molinari,  'Malthui, 
Essai  sur  le' Prindpe  de  Population'  (1839); 
Cossa,  '11  principio  di  populazion  di  T.  R. 
Malthus>    (1895).    See   Economics. 

MALUS,  Etietme  Louis,  a-ti-^  loo-e  ma- 
lus,  French  physicist  and-  military  engineer:  b, 
Paris,  23  June  1775;  d.  divc  23  Feb,  1812.  He 
was  educated  at  the  ficole  Polytechnic ue,  and 
upon  leaving  the  school  received  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
served  during  the  campaign  of  1797  with  Che 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Subsequently 
be  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  and 
in  1804  superintended  the  con&tructioo  of  forti- 
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ficaftlons  at  Antwerp  and  Sirass'bnrR.  Whatever 
time  could  be  spared  from  his '  professional 
lalwrs  was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  His 
chief  publicatiotis  consist  of  a  mathematical 
'Traiti  d'Optiqne,'  first  published  in  the 
*M£moires  prtsentfe  i  I'lnstitut'  in  1810,  in 
which  he  promulgated  some  valuable  discoveries 
respecting  the  retraction  of  light  in  transparent 
media;  and  ihe  'Theory  of  Double  Refraction* 
<Mimoires  preseiriis  k  I'lnstitut,  Vol.  II),  con- 
taininf;  an  account  of  his  discoveries  respectinK 
the  ^larization  of  light,  which  consisted  in 
showmg  that  light  may  acquire  properties  identi- 
cal with  either  of  two  rays  yielded  by  refraction 
through  Iceland  spar  by  the  process  of  simple 

—a... —  ^(  ^  Mfticular  angle  from  ar-  ' 

dy.     This    discovery    gained 

._.j    election    to    the    Institute   . 

biennial  medal  of  the  Rofal  Socictf'of  London. 
He  also  published  an  'Essay  on  ^e  Measure- 
ment of  the  Refractive  Force  of  Opaque  Bodies.' 
MALVACB,S,  a  family  of  flowering  plants, 
the  mallows  and  their  allies,  in  the  order  Colvm- 
tttfera,  with  the  calyx  gamosepalous ;  petals 
cantoned  in  a  bud,  stamens 


pollen-grains  spinjr.  They  are  herbaceous  or 
woodv  plants,  mucilaginous  in  their  juices,  and 
usually  densely  hairy,  especially  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  palmately  nerved  and  frequently 
deeply  iive-lobea.  The  flowers  are  lai^,  fun- 
nel-shaped, conspicuously  and  beautifully  zdi- 
ored,  attracting  tne  aid  of  insects  in  fertilization. 
The  fruit  is  schizocarpous.  This  f^milY  con- 
tains many  important  genera  and  species  of 
plants  elsewhere  described,  such  as  the  mallows 
{Malva,  Lavalera,  etcj,  hollyhocks  (Allkaa), 
cotton-plants  iGossyfiiutn),  the  rose-mallows 
iHibisctu),  etc  About^  genera  and  900  spe- 
cies are  accredited  to  this  family  by  systematic 
botanists. 

MALVKRN,  mai-vim.  Ark.,  town,  county- 
seat  of  Hot  Springs  County,  on  the  Saint  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad,  about 
20  miles  southeast  of  Hot  Springs.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region,  in  which  the  principal  prod- 
ucts are  cotton  and  fruit.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures arc  flour,  lumber,  chairs,  doors,  windows, 
ice  and  bricks.  The  trade  is  principally  in  lum- 
ber, cotton  and  fruits.    Pop.  2,778. 

MALVERN,  mai'vim.  Great,  Egland,  a 
fashionable  inland  watering-place  in  Worcester- 
shire, on  the  east  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  1,395 
feet  high,  the  summit  of  which  commands  mag- 
nificent views.  '  A  restored  11th  century  prioty 
dturch  and  Malvern  College  are  the  chief  edi- 
fices. Malvern  is  widely  celebrated  and  greatly 
frequented  owinf^  to  its  salubrious  climate  and 
the  efficacy  of  its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  about  16,513. 

MALVERN  HILL,  Battle  of.  After  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Glendate  (q.v.),  30  June 
iS/(2,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  put  in  posi- 
tion on  Malvern  Hill  an  elevated  open  plateau 
on  the  left  bank  of  James  River,  60  feet  high, 
and  about  1^  miles  by  ^  mile  in  area.  On 
this  plateau  the  arm^  was  disposed  in  a  large 
arc,  noth  flanks  resting  on  the  river  and  pro- 
tected by  gunboats.  Porter's  Fifth  corps  was 
on  the  left,  Couch's  division  of  Keyes'  corps 
on    the    right   of    Porter,    Heintaetman's    two 


divisions  —  Kearny  and  Hooker  — on  the  right 
of  Couch,  Sumner's  corps  on  the  rt^t  of 
Hdntielman,  and  Franklin's  Corps  on  the  right 
of  Sumner.  Peck's  division  of  Keyes'  corps 
was  on  the  right  of  Fran»din  and  was  the 
extreme  ri^i  of  the  army,  and  it  and  the 
left  of  Porter's  line  stood  back  to  hack.  There 
were  numerous  batteries  of  artillery  along  and 
in  rear  of  the  line.  The  position  was  a  very 
strong  one:  the  Confederate  D.  H.  Hill  says: 
•Tier  after  tier  of  batteries  were  grimly  visible 
on  the  plateau  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre.' The  approach  to  the  position  was 
oyer  400  to  500  yards  of  open  ground  swept 
1^  artillery  fire.  When  it  was  discovered  early 
in  the  morning  of  1  July  that  McGellan  had 
fallen  back  from  GlendaTe  during  the  night, 
Lee  gave  orders  for  immediate  pursuit.  J^c- 
son  marched  by  (he  Willis  road,  and  when  in 
sight  of  Malvern  Hill  he  formed  line,  with 
Whiting;s  division  on  his  left  and  D.  H.  Hilt's 
on  his  right,  one  of  Ewell's  brigades  occupying 
the  interval.  The  rest  of  Ewell's  division  and 
Jackson's  own  division  were  held  in  reserve. 
Magruder  was  directed  to  take  fiosition  on 
Jackson's  right,  but  before  his  arrival  two  of 
Huger's  brigades  came  up  and  were  placed  next 
to  Hill.  The  Confederates  fell  the  Union  lines 
with  infantry  and  artillery,  and  when  Magruder 
came  up,  about  2  P.M.,  Huger's  two  brigades  — 
Armistead  and  Wright  —  with  four  batteries, 
were  ordered  forward.  The  batteries,  as  they 
emerged  in  sacccssion  from  the  woods,  were 


two  br^ades  were  repulsed  with  loss.  This 
attack  fell  upon  die  right  of  Porter  and  left 
of  Coudi,  and  the  latter  was  now  reinforced 
by  Caldwell's  brigade  of  Stunaer's  corps.  No 
serious  advance  had  been  made  on  other  parts 
of  the  line,  but  Hill  had  suffered  severely  from 
artillery  fire  in  getting  his  troops  in  position 
opposite  Couch's  rij^L  At  S  :30  P.M.  Magruder 
assaulted  Porter's  line  and  the  left  of  Couch 
with  the  five  brigades  of  Armistead.  Cobb, 
Wright,  Mahone  and  Barksdale.  All  were  met 
by  such  a  terrific.  fir«  of  artillery  and  nuskclrv, 
which  swept  the  slope  of  the  hill,  that  tbey 
could  make  no  headway,  though  gaining  tem- 

Eoraiy  advantages,  and  fell  l»d[  with  (treat 
>ss.  Toombs',  G.  T.  Anderson's  and  Ran- 
som's brigades  were  now  ordered  in;  Toombs 
got  lost  in  the  thick  woods;  Anderson  and 
Ransom  ^red  the  fate  of  those  preceding 
them,  and  fell  back.  Magruder's  fight  eaded 
before  dark.  While  Magruder  was  thus  en- 
gaged with  Porter  and  the  left  of  Couch,  D.  H. 
Hill,  on  his  left,  advanced  against  Couch's  right. 
which,  as  the  action  progressed,  was  reinforced 
by  Caldwell's  brigade,  three  regiments  of 
Hooker's  division  under  Sickles  and  some  of 
Kearny's  division.       Hill's  five  brigades  were 


C.  C.  Tew.  The  slope  to  Couch's  line  ■. 
about  800  yards,  widiout  cover,  and  the  advance 
directly  in  the  face  of  guns  on  the  slope  and 
bristling  on  the  sammit,  from  which  burst  forth 
such  a  terrific  fire  of  ^ell  and  canister  that 
Hill's  brigades  withered  uitcter  it,  Toombs'  bri- 
gade was  picked  up  and  sent  to  their  support. 
but  the  six  brigades  wert  hurled  back,  some  in 
great  disorder  after  die  loss  of  half  their  men. 
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Later  in  the  evening  Taylor's  brigade  of  Ewell's 
divisioi^  on  HiU's  left,  moved  against  the  left  of 
Kearny's  division,  and  was  repulsed  by  artillery 
f.re  alone;  Half  an  hour  after  Hill  had  been 
disastrously  repulsed  and  bis  tfoops  scattered, 
McLaw's  division  of  two  brigades  —  Semmcs 
and  Kershaw  — came  up  and  assaulted  Porter's 
right.  Semmes  made  some  headway  up  the 
slope,  but  was  met  by  the  69th  and  88th  New 
York  of  Meagher's  brigade,  which  Sumner  had 
sent  to  Porter's  assistance,  and  was  repulsed 
after  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Kershaw,  on 
Semmes'  left,  was  likewise  repulsed,  and  his 
repulse  at  twilight  marked  the  close  of  the 
battle,  but  it  was  9  o'clock  before  the  firing 
ceased  and  quiet  settled  down  on  the  bloody 
field.  Sixteen  Confederate  brigades  had  heroic- 
ally thrown  themselves  against  the  Union  left, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  artillery  and  nine 
brigades.  Advanced  regiments  were  forced 
badci  but(  "  -  ■ ^- 

run  forward'  yet  ''never  lur  an  iniiianE  wait  uie 
Union  line  broken  or  the  guns  in  danger.* 
The  Confederate  loss  was  over  5,500;  Jackson's 
four   divisions   had  2,301   killed,   wounded  and 


"Official  Records'  (Vol.  XI);  Webb,  'The 
Peninsula';  'McOellan's  Own  Story';  Allan, 
'History  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia'  ; 
The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Gvil  War'  (Vol.  II). 

E.  A.  (L^lttfAN. 

"'  MALVERN  (mai'v^m)  HILLS.  England, 
a  range  of  picturesque  hills  on  the  borders  of 
Worcester  and  Hereford  shires.  It  extends 
north  and  south  for  about  nine  miles,  and  at- 
tains an  altitude  of  1^5  feet  in  the  Worcester- 
shire Beacon. 

MAUAHUA,  ma-nui'noo-a,  a  Negrito  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  livine  in  the  interior  of 
Surigdo  Peninsula,  island  oi  Mindanao.  Lar^ge 
numbers  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Jesuit  missionartes. 

HAMARONECK,  m4-mir'6~n«k,  N.  Y., 
town,  in  Westchester  County,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hariford  Railroad,  about  II  miles  east  of  New 
York  and  21  miles  from  Grand  Ceirtral  Station, 
New  York  City.  The  town  includes  the  village 
of  Larchmont  and  part  of  the  village  of  Mamar- 
oneck.  It  is  a  residential  section,  in  which 
many  New  York  City  people  have  homes.  There 
are  but  few  industrial  establishments;  the  prin- 
dpal  are  the  National  Machine  Company,  manu- 
facturing sewing  machines  and  sewing  machine 
attachments,  rubber  goods  factory,  pumice-stone 
mill  and  b  gutta-percha  plant.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Larchmont  Yactat  Qub.  Pop. 
S^K).  The  population  of  Lardunont  is  about 
2,000. 

HAMARONECK  RIVER.  See  BotiKD- 
ARiES  OF  THE  Ukitid  States. 

MAMBAJAO,  mlm-ba'how,  a  town  of  the 
province  of  Misamis,  Mindanao,  sitnated  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Camiguin  Island,  which 
lies  off  the  northeast  coast  ol  Mindanao.  Pop. 
14.500. 

HAMBER,  a  widely  diffused  colloquial 
name,  for  the  common  wild  goat  (Capra  *ga~ 
•     ■        ■  ■  sia.    See  Goat. 


MAM6U5A0,  mam-boo'sa-5,  PfaiUp^ines, 

a  pueblo  of  the  province  of  Capiz,  island  oi     . 
Paiay,  on  the  Cipiz  River,  opposite  Ibajay  and 
17  miles  southwest  of  Capiz,  the  provincial  cap- 
ital.   Pop.  8.300. 

MAMELUKES,  mam'e-luks,  HAH- 
LOUXS,  or  MAMALUKES  (from  the 
Arabic  memalik,  a  slave),  in  Egypt,  slaves  from 
the  Caucasian  countries,  who  from  raenial  offices 
were  advanced  to  dignities  of  state.  When 
Genghis- Khan  made  himself  master  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  in  the  13th  century,  and 
carried  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery,  Nedjmeddin  (Matek  Salah),  sulUn  of 
Esypl,  bought  12,000  of  them,  including  natives 
of  CircassLa,  but  chieily  Turks,  from  Cajpchak 
(Kipzak),  had  them  instructed  in  the  military 
exercises  and  formed  a  regular  corps  o!  them. 
They  soon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  rebellion.  Under  his  successor  they  inter- 
fered in  the  government,  assassioaied  the  sultan, 
Turan  Shah,  and  in  1254  appointed  Ibegh,  one 
of  their  own  number,  sultan  of  EgypL  The  do- 
minion of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  continued 
263  years.  During  this  period  they  made  some 
important  conquests,  and  in  1291  they  drove  the 
Franks  entirely  out  of  the  ^st.  From  the 
middle  of .  the  18th  century  the  number  and 
wealth  of  the  Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  su- 
periority over  the  Turks  in  Egypt  that  the 
pasha  appointed  by  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
conform  entirely  to  iheir  wishes.  This  superi- 
ority was  owing,  principally,  to  Ali  Bey,  who 
ruled  with  unlimited  power  from  1766  to  1773, 
when  he  was  assassinated.  The  Mameluke 
beys,  especially  Murad  Bey,  played  an  import- 
ant part  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion. 
The  Mamelukes,  who  were  scattered  throughout 
Egjpt,  and  cslimaled  at  1(1,000  or  12,000  men, 
maintained  their  numbers,  principally  by  staves 
brought  to  Cairo  from  the  regions  lying  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  These  were  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and 
were  all  educated  as  soldiers.  After  a  time  they 
obtained  a  share  in  the  government,  and  some 
of  them  even  became  beys,  tor  none  hui  Mame- 
lukes were  capable  of  holding  this  ofKce.  They 
formed  a  fine  body  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the 
French,  when  they  landed  in  Egypt,  with  the 
greatest  fury;  but  they  were  unable  to  wiih- 


Mehcmel  Ali,  destroyed  the  Mameluke  beys  I 

March  1811,  by  a  perfidious  stratagem,  and 
immediately  afterward  ordered  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Mamelukes  in  every  province  of 
EgypL  Some  hundreds  managed  to  escape  into 
Lower  Nubia,  where  they  bmlt  a  small  town, 
and  endeavored  to  keep  up  their  force  by  disci' 
plining  negroes  in  their  peculiar  tactics.  They 
did  not  succeed,  however,  and  shortly  afterward 
dis^rsed,  (See  Egypt).  Consult  Makrizi, 
'History  of  me  Mameluke  Sultans,' 


grttf)  lof  wuthwestcm  Asia. 


lAiaiui/  ui  »>i^  wau.i:iun.E  ^uiidiis,  iianslated 
by  Quatremere  (3  vols.,  Paris  1837-41)  and 
Muir,  William,  'The  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dy- 
nasty of  Egypt,  1260-1517'   (New  York  1906). 


MAMEY  SAPOTE,  a  large  tree  iCalo- 
earpum  mctnmositm)  of  the  family  Safiotacea, 
native  of  tropical  America.  The  leaves  are 
lai^e,  obovaie,  glabrous,  the  flowers  small  and 
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inconspictiODS  and  the  fruit  globose  or  egg- 
■  shaped,  rusty  brown,  atid  three  (o  seven  incnes 
long,  with  3  single  large  seed.  The  fruit  is  very 
popular  in  the  tropics,  especially  in  Cuba,  and  is 
sometimes  shipped  to  the  United  Stales.  It  is 
caien  fresh,  or  used  for  sherbets  or  nannalade. 
The  tree  is  grown  in  Ftocida  and  California,  but 
so  far  not  very  successfully. 

MAMMALIA.    See  Manuals. 

MAMMALS,  a  class  of  animals,  known 
also  as  beasts,  or  quadrupeds,  the  highest  of  the 
vertebrate  group  in  the  sense  that  it  comprises 
forms  whose  organization  is  an  the  whole  the 
most  efficient  on  account  of  the  complexity,  or 
perfection,  of  the  various  organs  and  parts. 
The  diagnostic  character  of  3ie  class  is  the 
possession  of  cutaneous  glands,  which  secrete  a 
complex  fluid,  called  tnillc,  for  the  noarishment 
of  the  youn?.  The  lower  jaw  articulates  di- 
rectly with  the  cranium,  wiuioul  the  mediation 
of  a  quadrate  bone.  The  occipital  condyle*, 
two  in  number,  form  part  of  the  cxoccipitals. 
The  internal  ear  contains  a  series  of  three  or 
four  separate  small  bones,  which  are  concerned 
in  audition.  The  heart  Is  four-chambered,  with 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ;  a  sin^  left 
aortic  arch;  blood  warm;  red  blood  discs,  not 
nucleated.  A  muscular  diaphragm  separates  the 
heart  and  lungs  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
With  few  exceptions,  mammals  are  clothed  with 
hair,  a  special  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis,  and 
even  in  these  exceptional  cases  isolated  hairs 
are  found  at  some  stage  of  their  life. 

Mammals  as  a  class  are  extremely  d)ver»- 
fied  in  size,  appearance  and  habits.  The  struc- 
ture of  some  IS  modified  for  a  purely  aquatic 
life,  of  others  for  burrowing  in  the  earth,  for 
flying,  for  leapinj;,  for  running,  etc  Some  live 
entirely  in  the  sea,  others  pass  their  lives  in  the 
treetops  and  others  in  subterranean  caverns. 
which  they  excavate. 

All  mammals  possess  limbs,  which  are  nor- 
mally four  in  number,  hut  the  hind  pair  is  sup- 
pressed in  the  whales  and  sea-cows.  The  limbs 
assume  the  ^orm  of  legs  for  terrestrial  progres- 
sion, wings  for  flight  or  paddles  for  swimming. 
Tlie  class  includes  man,  and  the  majority  of  the 
animals  most  useful  to  man,  such  as  the  borse, 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  dog,  cat,  etc.  It  includes  also 
the  whales,  the  largest  of  existing  animals. 
About  600  genera  s-nd  5,000  species  of  mammals 
(exclusive  of  fossi!  forms)  are  known,  of 
which  about  200  genera  and  1,200  species  occur 
in  North  America,  north  of  Panama. 

Intcgnments,— The  skin  of  mammals  con- 
sists of  two  principal  layers,  a  superficial  one, 
called  the  epidermis  or  cuticle,  and  a  deeper 
layer,  the  dermis  or  corium.  The  epidermis  is 
again  divided  into  two  layers,  an  external  homy 
layer  and  a  deeper  one,  called  the  Malpighian 
layer.  The  epidermis  is  usually  quite  smooth, 
and  is  beset  widi  hairs  which  are  a  special  out- 
growth of  this  part  of  the  intejiument  peculiar 
to  the  class.  The  cetacea  are  without  hairs,  ex- 
cept a  few  about  the  mouth.  In  the  pangolins, 
the  epidermis  develops  large  scales  which  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  body.  Epidermic  scales 
□  f  smaller  size  are  found  on  the  tails  of  various 
rodents,  inseetivores  and  marsupials.  The  horns 
of  ruminants,  the  nasal  horn  of  fhe  rhinoceros 
and  ail  claws,  nails  and  hoofs  are  also  epidermic 
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than  the  ept dermis  and  oon tains  blood-vessels, 
tactile  nerve  endings,  sweat  glands  which  open 
on  the  surface  of  uie  body  and  fatty  tissue.  In 
the  whales  aitd  seals  the  fat  cells  are  enor- 
mously developed  immediately  bekrw  the  dermis 
and  constitute  the  'blubber.*  In  the  armadillos 
bony  plates  occur  in  the  dermis,  forming  a  cara- 
pace or  shell  They  are  covered  by  faomy 
sheaths.  The  presence  of  small  hard  tubercles 
in  the  skin  of  certain  porpoises  gives  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  ancestors  of  the  cetacea 
were  covered  with  a  bony  armor,  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  armadillos. 

Hair, —  True  hairs  are  found  only  on  mam- 
rmls.  They  are  simple  epidermic  structures 
growing  from  papillae  sunk  in  the  dennis.  They 
consist  of  central  cellular  pith,  encased  in  a 
homv  sheath.  In  some  mammals  the  sheath  is 
rougn,  and  the  hair  is  then  capable  of  being 
matted  together  to  form  "felt."  In  the  major- 
ity of  mammals  tfie  hairy  coveting  consists  of 
coarse  long  hairs  and  fine  short  hairs  intermin- 
gled, forming  the  fur.  In  the  porcupines  the 
coarse  hairs  assume  the  form  of  large  stiS 
spines,  or  quills ;  in  the  hogs  they  are  smaller 
and  more  flexible,  forming  bristles.  Tlie  hairy 
covering  is  usually  shed  once  or  twice  annually, 
except  in  -the  case  of  man  and  of  the  manes 
and  tails  of  such  ungulates  as  the  horse,  the 
hairs  of  which  may  persist  throughout  life. 

The  majority  of  mammals  have  a  number  of 
large,  long  hairs,  or  vibrissa,  arranged  in  a 
demute  »shion  about  the  mouth,  eyes  and 
cars,  which  serve  to  a  certain  degree  as  tactile 
organs.  In  deer  and  some  other  ruminants  the 
hairs  consist  mainly  of  the  cellular  pith  and 
hence  are  easily  broken. 

The  color  of  mammals  is  chiefly  dtie  to  the 
lugments  contained  in  the  Iiair,  which  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  melanins.  Black,  white  an<} 
brown  in  various  miictures  and  shades  arc  the 
commonest  c^rs.  The  coloration  is  chietly 
protective,  but  some  such  ihatv  contrasts  of 
black  and  whil«  as  those  of  the  skunks  are 
tltought  to  be  warning  colors,  and  the  clear 
white  of  the  under  side  vf  the  tail  of  deer, 
certain  haresi  etc.,  to  be  dirccuve,  or  distin- 
gnishing,  marks  for  the  young. 

Skdetoa— The  skeleton  consists  of  an 
axial  portioD,  comprising  the  skull,  the  back- 
bone or   vertebral  coltunn,  the  ribs  and   the 
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bound  firmly  together  by  the  overlapping 
or  interdigitation  of  the  edges,  except  the  lower 
jaw,  the  ossicles  of  the  internal  ear  and  the 
hyoid,  or  tovgne,  bones.  In  adults  mast  of  the 
sutures  arc  usually  obliterated.  The  snout  or 
rostrum  consists  of  the  premaxillary,  maxillary, 
palatine  and  pterygoid  bones  below  and-  on 
the  sides,  and  &e  nasals  above,  while  within 
are  the  median  vomer  and  the  ethmoid  bones. 
The  rostrum  abnts  against  the  braia-^aie  or 
cranium,  which  is  vaulted,  and  comprises  three 
segments,  an  anterior  one,  consistiim  of  the 
presphenoid,  orbi to- sphenoids  and  frontal ;  _  a 
middle  segment,  consisting  of  the  basisphenoid, 
atisphenoids,  squamosals  and  parietals;  and  a 
posterior  segment,  consisting  of  the  basi-occip- 
ital,  exoccipitiris  and  supra-occipital.  The  ex- 
occipitals  bear  <he  two  condyles  tor  articulation 
wit*  the  vertebral  column.  At  (he  base  of  the 
skull,  betvrcen  the  occipital  and  sqiiaiRosal,  are 
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the  peiiotic  bones,  contaiwna  the  organ  of 
hearing  or  internal  ear,  ano  the  (ytnpanics, 
which  form  tbe  bony  walli  of  the  oriiiK  of 
the  car.  The  tytnpanlce  are  greatly  expanded 
in  whales  and  some  oAer  mammals,  loradng 
shell-shaped  bulbe. 

The  vertebral  column  comfmses  five  sections, 
the  cervical,  dorsal  (or  thoracic),  lumbar,  sacral 
and  caudal.  The  cervical  verlebne  are  seven 
in  namber  in  all  mammals,  whatever  the  len^ 
of  the  neck,  the  only  exceprions  being  the  man- 
atees, which  have  six,  and  the  sloths,  which 
have  six,  eight  or  nine.  In  certain  whales,  the 
majority  of  porpoises  and  some  rodents,  the 
cervicals  are  more  or  less  united;  in  the  rirfit 
whales  they  form  a  single  bony  mass.  The 
dorsah  vary  in  number  from  9  to  22.  Articu- 
lated with  each  is  a  pair  of  ribs.  The  ribs 
terminate  below  in  cartilages,  which  sometimes 
ossify,  forming  what  are  called  "sternal  ribs.* 
By  means  of  these  cartilages  the  anterior  pairs 
of  ribs  are  connected  with  the  breastbone  or 
sternum,  whidi  may  consist  of  a  single  piece, 
as  in  the  whalebone  whales,  or  of  several  seg- 
ments arranged  longitudinally.  The  posterior 
eirs  of  ribs  are  sometimes  called  •floating  ribs" 
cause  their  cartilages  do  not  meet  the  ster- 
num, but  are  attached  to  those  of  the  more 
anterior  pairs,  or  are  quite  free.  The  lumbar 
vertebrie  follow  the  dorsals  and  are  without 
ribs.  In  number  they  vary  from  2  to  30  in 
different  forms.  Thenumberof  dorsal  andluin- 
bar  vertebrae  combined  is  quite  constantly  23  in 
the  odd-toed  ungulates  {horse,  rhinoceros,  tapir, 
etc.),  19  in  even-toed  ungulates  (deer,  ox,  sheep, 
etc.),  and  20  or  21  in  carnivores  and  most  insec- 
tivores.  Man  the  higher  apes  and  many  bats 
have  17.  Following  the  lumbars  is  the  sacrum, 
consisting  usually  of  three  vertebrae  joined  to- 
gether and  connected  with  the  pelvis.  This 
region  is  not  distinguishable  in  the  whales  and 
lea-cows,  which  lack  hind  limbs.  The  caudals, 
or  tail- vertebrae,  complete  the  colimin.  In  man 
and  in  certain  apes  and  bats  they  are  three  in 
number  and  rudimentary,  but  as  many  as  46 
are  present  in  the  long-tailed  pangolins.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  anterior  caudals  be- 
low are  situated  small  V-shaped  bones,  called 
chevrons,  whose  chief  function  is  to  protect  the 
larger  blood-vessels  of  the  tail.  They  are  cspe-, 
dally  well  developed  in  the  whales  and  eden- 
tates. 

In  many  groups  of  mammals  the  anterior 
limbs  are  connected  with  the  axial  portion  of 
the  skeleton  through  the  pectoral  girdle,  consist- 
ing of  the  shoulder  blades,  or  scapulse,  and  the 
collar-bones  or  clavicles.  The  scapula  is  not  at- 
tached directly  to  the  vertebral  column,  but.  its 
acromion  process  is  joined  to  the  anterior  end. 
of  the  breastbone,  or  sternimi,  by  means  of  ibe 
clavicle.  Clavicles  are  wanting  in  all  seals, 
whales,  sea-cows  and  ungulates,  and  are  rudi- 
mentary or  wasting  in  various  representatives 
of  several  other  groups.  They  are  present  in 
man  and,  widi  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  all 
monkeys,  bats,  insectivores  and  marsupials. 
The  upper-arm  bone,  or  humerus,  articulates 
superiorly  with  the  scapula,  and  below  with 
the  two  bones  of  ihe  fore-arm,  the  radius  and 
ulna.  In  the  majority  of  mammals  the  radius,' 
or  outer  bone,  is  permanently  crossed  over  the 
uba  at  the  lower  end,  as  is  especially  well 
seen  in   the  elephants.      In   man   and   a   few 


other  forms  the  radius  can  be  rotated.  Fol- 
lowing the  fore-arm  is  the  wrisl  or  carpus. 
conristing  of  three  rows  of  small  bones,  which, 
however,  are  variously  united  in  different 
forms ;  and  finally  the  digits,  which  are  nor- 
mally five  in  number,  each  consisting  when 
fntly  developed  of  a  metacarpal  bone  and  three 
odier  bones,  or  occasionally  more,  called  pha- 
langes, thou^  the  first  digit,  or  thumb,  usually 
has  but  three  in  aH.  In  man  and  apes  the 
thumb  is  opposable  to  the  other  digits.  In 
many  mammals  this  digit  and  also  the  fifth 
arc  greatly  reduced,  or  entirely  wanting.  In 
the  ruminants,  such  as  the  pig,  ox.  deer,  camel, 
etc.,  the  first  digit  is  wanting,  and  the  second 
and  fifth  are  reduced  in  size,  or  entirely  lack- 
ing, while  the  third  and  fourth  are  equal  in 
length  and  well  developed.  In  the  odd-toed 
ungulates,  such  as  the  horse,  rhinoceros,  tapir, 
etc.,  the  third  digit  is  longest,  the  others  being 
reduced  in  length,  rudimentary  or  wanting.  In 
ungulates  the  metacarpals  are  usually  much 
elongated  and  in  such  ruminants  as  the  deer, 
ox,  etc.,  are  united,  forming  what  is  known  u 
a  "cannonbone.'  The  cetacea  arc  peculiar  in 
diat  the  bones  of  the  fore-limb  are  not  mov- 
ably  articulated  and  that  the  phalanges  of  the 
middle  digits  often  greatly  exceed  three.  In 
bats  the  phalanges  are  very  greatly  elongated 
to  give  support  to  the  winjf  membranes. 

The  hind-limb  is  connected  with  the  verte- 
bral column  through  the  pelvic  girdle,  which  is 
united  with  the  sacrum.  The  bones  of  ihe 
hind-hmb,  which  are  homologous  to  those  of 
the  fore-limb,  are  the  femur  or  upper  leg-bone, 
the  tibia  and  tlie  fibula  or  lower  leii-bone,  the 
tarsal  or  ankle  bones  and  the  metatarsals  and 
phalanges  constituting  the  hind-foot.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-feet  in 
ungulates,  already  mentioned,  are  found  also, 
with  only  slight  modifications,  in  the  hind-fe«(. 
The  terminal  phalanges  of  both  fore  and 
hind  feet  are  compressed  and  pointed  in  beasts 
of  prey  and  such  as  climb  or  dig,  forming 
claws,  which  are  covered  with  homy_  sheaths. 
In  large  running  mammals,  the  terminal  pha- 
latiges  are  more  or  less  broad  and  flat  and  like- 
wise covered  with  horny  sheaths,  forming  hoofs 
or  nails.  Certain  bones  not  connected  with  the 
skeleton,  such  as  the  oi  penis,  os  cordis,  etc., 
are  developed  in  the  viscera  of  various  mam- 
Teeth.—  In  mammals,  unlike  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates, teeth  are  not  produced  indefinitely,  but 
in  fixed  number.  At  most  two  visible  sets  are 
developed.  Traces  are  found,  however,  of  at 
least  one  pre-milk  and  one  post- permanent 
dentition.  The  first,  called  the  milk  dentition, 
appears  during  infancy,  being  replaced  by  the 
second  set,  called  the  permanent  dentition,  as 
maturity  is  reached.  The  milk  teeth  are  less 
numerous  and  usually  smaller  than  those  of  the 
permanent  set.  Teelh  occur  only  in  the  pre- 
maxillary  and  maxillary  bones  and  the  man- 
dibles or  lower  jaw.  The  upper  teeth  are 
divided  into  incisors,  which  are  implanted  in  the 
premaxilla?;  canines,  which  are  almost  invari- 
ably simple  and  stand  immediately  behind  the 
suture  between  the  premaxillae  and  maxillae; 
and  premolas-  and  molars,  which  occupy  the 
e(^s  of  the  maxillx.  The  premolars  have 
"milk*  predecessors,  while  the  molars  have  not. 
The  nomenclature  of   the  teeth  of  the  lof^: 
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jaw  is  the  same  as  for  those  of  the  upper  jxw, 
their  character  being:  determined  by  their  rela- 
tion Id  the  latter  and  by  their  form  and  node 
of  development  While  the  greatest  diversity 
exists  as  to  the  form  of  the  individual  teeth, 
ar|d  the  development  of  the  dentition  as  a  whole, 
there  are  rarely  more  than  44  in  all  The  ex- 
ceptions are  amont(  ihe  marsupials,  where  the 
number  rises  to  54  in  (he  marsupial  anteater, 
Myrmecobius,  and  lo  64  in  a  fossil  form  Am' 
phitkeiiMm-  also  amonjf  the  cetacea,  one  species 
of  which  has  as  many  as  246  simple  teeth. 
The  true  anleaters,  Myrmtcophapida,  and  the 
Spiny  anteaters  of  Auslralia,  Ech\dna,  are  with- 
out teeth  at  any  time,  but  many  mammals  whicb 
do  not  possess  ihem  when  adult  have  rudi- 
mentary teeth  in  the  fcetal  stages.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  whalebone  whales,  and  with 
ihe  platypus,  Omithorhynchut.  The  rudimen- 
tary teeth  in  these  disappear  early  and  are  re- 
placed by  whalebone  in  the  case  of  the  whales, 
and  by  horny  plates  resembling  teeth  in  the 
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Teeth  consists  of  two  portions,  the  root  and 
me  crown.  When  most  complex  they  contain 
three  structural  elements^  the  enamel,  the  den- 
tine and  the  cement.  The  enamel  is  hardest 
and  is  restricted'  to  the  crown,  while  the  den- 
tine 'makes  up  the  mass  of  the  tooth,  and  the 
cement  usually  surrounds  the  root,  or  fills  spaces 
between  the  enamel-folds  of  the  crown.    The 


the  jaws,  the  dentil  ,     _ 

areolar  tissue  and  the  cement  from  the  walls 
of  the  tooth-capsule.  Some  teeth,  such  as  the 
ifldiors  of  rodents,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
etc.,  grow  continuoDsly  during  life ;  other  com- 
plete their  growth  early.  Especially  remarkable 
forms  of  teeth  are  the  tusks  of  elephants,  which 
are  incisors,  and  the  tusks  of  the  narwhal,  the 
boar  antt  the  babirussa,  which  are  canines. 
When  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  greatly  exceed 
tlie  roots  in  hei^t,  as  ttt  the  horie.  the  teeth 
are  said  to  be  hypudont  or  hypselotkint ;  w4ien 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  teeth  are  called 
tuadiydont.  Teeth,  having  the  crown  in  the 
fom  of  luberdes,  as  in  the  hog.  are  called 
bunodont;  those  with  transverse  ridges,  as  in 
the  ox.  many  rodents,  etc..  are  called  lophodont. 
AliioenUry  Canal'— The  mouth,  or  entrance 
to  the  alimentary  canal,  contains  the  tonifue, 
which  in  the  majority  of  matwnalB  is  so  >N 
tached  below  that  it  can  be  protruded  but  a 
short  distance,  bijt  is  often  sirffidently  free  to 
be  used  in  crasptng  food  and  turning  it  about 
in  the  mouth  during  the  process  of  maiticstion. 
In  those  mammals  which  feed  upon  ants  and 
termites,  such  as  the  anteaters,  pangolins,  etc., 
and  also  in  certain  fruit-eating  bats,  the  tonsrae 
is  very  long  and  slender  and  can  be  extended 
far  beyond  the  mouth.  On  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  are  -the  organs  of  taste, 
and  the  upper  surface  is  often  roughened  by 
horny  paf>illEe.  A  number  of  large  RJands, 
called  salivary  glands,  open  into  the  mouth. 
Their  function  is  to  moisten  the  food  and  ini- 
tiate the  process  of  digestion.  The  inlands  most 
constantly  present  are  the  parotid,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  ear,  and  opening  inside  the 
cheek,  and  the  submaxillary,  situated  near  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  opening  under 
the  apex  of  the  tongue.  At  the  back  of  the 
mouth  is  the  entrance  to  the  cesoi»famgus  or 
gullet,  usually  a   simple  tube,  leading  to  the 


Itonwch.  The  itcnaoh  ie  an  oblong,  carved 
saci  usually  etilatmd  at  the  cardiac  end  where 
the  <egoph!«Us  ia  attached;  and  smaller  at  the 
lower.  OE  pyloric  end,  where  it  joins  the  intes- 
tineSk  It  is  usually  simiric,  but  in  the  ruminants 
and  the  cetaceans  consists  of  several  cham- 
bers, The  iniestittcs  join  die  Uomach  ai  the 
pyloric  eod  They  are  usually  of  great  length, 
and  divided  into  two  distinct  sections.  The 
portioi  nearest  the  stomach,  called  the  small 
intestine,  .is  joined  below  by  one  of  larger 
diameter  called  the  large  intestine.  The  u|^t 
end  of  the  latter  is  frequeatl^  dilated,  forming 


mati,  the  higher  apes  and  the  marsupial  wombat 
it  Lermiiiates  in  a  narrow  prolongation  called 
the  vermiform  appendix,  Different  sections  of 
the  small  intestine  have  received  the  names 
duodenum,  jejunum  and  ileum  \  and  of  the 
targe  intestine  colon  and  rectum.  The  inferior 
orifice  of  the  intestiues  is  the  anus  or  vent. 
Generally  speaking,  the  intestines  and  czecum 
are  shortest  in  carnivorous  manunals  and  lung- 
est  in  such  as  are  veeetable  feeders,  but  the 
carnivorous  whales  ana  seals,  which  have  long 
intestines,  form  a  conspicuous  exception. 
.  Besides  the  numerous  glands  situated  widiin 
the  intestine  are  (wo  large  ones,  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas,  whose  ducts  open  into  the  intes- 
tines near  the  stomach.  The  liver  is  a  large, 
fiat  gland,  which  may  he  divided  nearly  inio 
a  right  and  a  left  lobe  as  in  man,  the  ceucca 
and  ruminants,  or  may  have  these  lobes  again 
subdivided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal^  fissnie. 
Two  smaller  lobes,  called  ihe  Spigelian  lobe 
and  (he  caudate  lobe,  are  commonly  added. 
Attached  to  the  liver  is  the  gall-bladder,  whicli 
is,  however,  absent  In  the  cetacea  and  some 
other  orders. 

Kidneys.— The  kidneys,  whose  function  is 
to  secrete  urine,  are  situated  in  ^he  tipper  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  near  the  vertebral 
column.  They  are  two  in  number,  oblonp  and 
usually  simple  but  in  the  cetacea,  and  also  in 
bears  and  seals,  are  divided  into  separate  lob- 
ules. A  duct  or  ureter  leads  from  each  kidnev 
to  the  Urinary  bladder,  from  which  in  turn  a 
common  duct,  called  the  urethra,  leads  to  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  In  (he  monotremes,  how- 
ever, the  tirelers  do  not  enter  the  bladder,  but 
into  a  common  urnogenital  passage  or  cloaca. 

Lau(B, —  llie  lungs  are  situated  in  the  tho- 
rax which  is  cot  off  bdow  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  a  muscular  diaphragm  whose  action 
assists  in.  the  process  of  breathing.>  The  Itin)^ 
consist  of  two  spongy  lobes,  a  right  and  a  1ef<, 
whidi  are  free  below,  but  attached  above  (o 
the  two  principal  dmnons  of  the  windpipe 
In  the  cetacea  and  aea-cows,  the  lobes  are  sim- 
ple externally,  but  in  other  orders  are  moit 
or  less  subdivided.  A  third  median  lobe.  cBlled 
(he  asygoi  lobe,  is  present  in  some  groups.  Air 
breathed  hi  through  the  nostrils  resches  the 
Inngs  through  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  the 
upper  end '  of  which,  the  larynx,  lies  in  the 
ihroaL  Its  orifice,  the  glottis,  is  protected  b)' 
a  cartilage,  called  the  epiglottis,  which  prevents 
particles  of  food  from  entering  the  windpine. 
The  larynK  is  made  up  of  cartilages,  of  which 
the  largest  are  the  thyroid,  tlK  cricoid  and  the 
arytenoid.  Within  me  larynx  are  the  vocal 
corik,  tvra  paiaJld  elastic,  fUrous  bands,  whoie 
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vibratiMis  produce  the  voice.  The  lower  end  of 
the  windpipe  divides  into  two  smaller  tubes. 
or  bronchi),  each  of  which  enters  a  lobe  of 
the  lungs  and  subdivides  into  numerous  smaller 
branches.  A  third  bronchius,  which  enters  the 
right  lung,  occurs  in  some  cetaceans  and  rutni- 

Heart. —  ITie  heart  in  mammals  is  four- 
chambered,  consistinK  of  two  thin-wal!ed  auri- 
cles and  two  ventricles,  both  with  thick  walls, 
but  the  right,  which,  suoplies  only  the  lungs, 
thinner  than  the  left.  There  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  left  and  ri^t  sides  of 
the  heart  after  birth.  The  valve  between  the 
right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle  is  tendi- 
nous, except  in  the  monotremes. 

Tlie  aorta,  or  principal  artery,  bends  toward 
the  left  immediately  beyond  its  connection  with 
the  heart  and  gives  ofF  the  innominate,  left 
common  carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries,  wbidi, 
with  their  branches,  supply  the  head  and  an- 
terior limbs.  The  method  of  branching  of  these 
arteries  from  the  aortic  arch  and  from  one 
anortier  varies  widely.  Blood  is  carried  from 
the  alimentary  canal  to  the  liver  by  a  single 
vein,  except  in  Echidna,  in  which  as  in  lower 
vertebrates  the  abdominal  vein  is  present.  The 
kidneys   are   supplied  with   blood   only   by  the 

Brain. —  Except  for  certain  fossil  forms, 
the  brain  of  mammals  is  characterized  by  its 
relatively  larger  size  as  compared  with  that  of 
lower  vertebrates,  and  especially  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cerebral  hemis^eres  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  connecdons  between  them.  In 
most  mammals  Ihe  surface  of  the  brain  is 
divided  by  numerous  irregular  fissures  and  con- 
volutions, "liiey  are  absent  only  in  small  bats, 
rodents  and  insectivores,  and  in  Oi-nithorhyn- 
chus.  The  largest  forms  in  each  order,  gener- 
ally speaking,  exhibit  the  greatest  complexity, 
and  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
in  the  class  in  this  direction  since  Tertiary 
times.  The  cetacea  have  very  large  and  com- 
plex brains,  though  they  are  small  relatively. 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body. 

Sense  Orguu. —  The  organs  of  sense,  ex- 
cept that  of  touch,  arc  located  in  the  head. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  generally  distributed  over 
the  skin,  but  is  most  acute  in  the  snout,  and  in 
the  extremities,  except  when  used  merely  in 
locomotion.  The  wines  of  bats  and  the  pre- 
hensile tails  of  monJce^^s  are  also  especially 
sensitive.  Some  burrowing  mammals,  such  as 
the  mole,  have  imperfect  eyes,  the  optic  nerve 
being  more  or  less  atrophied.  The  Indian 
river- dolphin,  Platomsta.  is  a  blind  form,  having 
rudimentary  eyes,  without  crystalline  lenses. 
The  mammalian  ear  is  characterized,  besides 
the  chain  of  ossicles,  already  mentioned,  by  the 
complex  cochlea,  which  is  usually  spirally  con- 
voluted. The  tympanic  membrane,  or  eardrum, 
seals  the  auditory  chamber  from  without.  In 
the  majority  of  mattmials  the  external  orifice 
of  the  ear  is  surrounded  by  a  fold  of  sidn, 
called  the  pinna  or  external  ear.  These  are 
absent  in  cetaceans,  sea-cows,  seals,  etc.,  which 
live  in  the  water,  and  also  in  some  burrowing 
mammals. 

Reproductive  Syitem.— In  mammals  the 
female  reproductive  organs  comprise  the  ova- 
ries, Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  uterus  and 
vagina.  The  ovaries  are  two  in  number,  a  left 
and  a  right    Approximated  to  them  are  the 
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Fallopian  tubes,  which  widen  below  and  form 
the  uterus.  In  the  lower  mammals  the  uterus 
of  each  side  is  separate,  but  the  two  unite 
below  in  a  common  vagina,  while  in  the  higher 
groups,  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  both  sii^le. 
The  male  organs  comprise  the  testes,  spermatic 
cord  and  peni^.  In  cetaceans,  sea-cows  and 
seals,  which  are  aouatic,  and  in  the  elephants, 
conies  and  many  edentates,  the  testes  are  inter- 
nal in  position,  but  in  most  other  forms  thqr  de- 
scend periodically,  or  permanently,  into  a  pouch 
of  the  interment,  called  the  scrotum.  The 
structure  of  the  penis  in  mammals  is  peculiar 
to  the  class.  An  os  penis  is  present  in  the 
majority  of  bats,  insectivores,  rodents,  carniv- 
ores and  primates. 

During  development  the  mammalian  fostus 
is  nourished  through  a  complex  structure,  called 
the  placenta,  formed  in  part  by  the  internal 
wall  of  the  uterus  of  the  mother  and  in  part 
by  the  membranes   of   the   fcetus  itself.    The 

Slacenta  is  characteristic  of  the  class  as  a  whole, 
ut  is  not  found  in  the  monotremes,  nor  in 
most  marsupials.  The  form  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  placenta  differ  in  the  several 
orders  of  mammals  and  are  regarded  as  of 
importance  in  classification. 

Diatributioti.— The  geographical  dislributioR 
of  existing  mammals,  as  ofother  animals,  is  the 
result  of  varied  conditions  and  inSuences,  some 
transient  and  others  of  long  continuance,  be- 
ginning in  the  relatively  remote  geological  times 
when  the  class  first  made  its  appearance. 
Among  the  principal  factors  in  the  problem  of 
distribution  may  be  included  changes  in  the  ex- 
tent and  configuration  of  the  land  areas  of  the 
globe,  changes  in  climate  and  in  food  supply, 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  enunies, 
and  latest,  but  W  no  means  least,  the  interfer- 
ence of  man.  These  and  other  factors  in  dis- 
tribution are  considered  under  the  heading 
DiSTBiBunoN  QT  Living  Mammals.  It  is 
only  possible  here  to  mention  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  in  the  distribution  of  mammals. 
Of  widest  distribution  are  the  purely  aquatic 
orders,  the  cetacca  and  pinnipedia,  whose  range 
covers  all  seas  and  reaches  from  pole  to  pole, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  no  sea-lions  occw 
in  the  north  Atlantic.  Next  follow  the  bats, 
whose  range  is  nearly  world-wide,  but  they  do 
not  enter  the  Antarctic  zone,  and  only  very  few 
species  cross  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  found  in  New  Zealand  and  in 
oceanic  islands  where  no  terrestrial  indi^^enous 
mammals  occur.  Of  the  purely  terrestrial  or- 
ders, the  rodents  have  the  widest- range,  cover- 
ing every  continent  and  reaching  from  tne  Arc- 
tic zone  10  Patagonia  and  Tasmania.  Carniv- 
ores, like  rodents,  have  an  almost  world-wide 
distribution,  but  in  Australia  only  one  species 
of  the  order  occurs,  the  dog  known  as  the 
."dingo,"  Canis  dingo-  and  it  _ is  uncertain 
whether  this  may  not  nave  been  introduced  by 
- dale.    The  n 


mania  and  New  Guinea.  Uarsupials  occur  only 
in  Austrafta,  Tasmania,  New  Guinea  and  Amer- 
ica. The  American  marsupials,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  genus,  all  belong  to  the  family 
Didetphiidet,  or  the  opossums.  Edentates  occur 
only  in  America,  southern  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  have  their  greatest  developoaent  .in  South 
America.    One  genus,  Tatu,  extends  aorthwanl 
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into  Texas.  Ungulates  inhaUt  all  coniments  ex- 
cept Australia,  but  only  two  or  three  species 
enter  South  America.  Of  the  two  groups  form- 
inK  the  order  Primaits.  the  lemurs  and  lemur- 
oias  occur  only  in  Madagascar,  Africa  and 
southern  Asia,  while  monkeys  inhabit  only  Af- 
rica, southern  Asia  and  South  and  Central 
America.  One  ape,  Macacus  ihhhj,  is  found 
at  Gibraltar,  but  it  is  only  doubtfully  in- 
digenous. 

Potstl  Hututtsli, —  Mammals  are  believed 
to  have  originated  as  an  offshoot  from  certain 
Permian  and  Triassic  reptiles  called  Theromor- 
pha  or  Anomodontia.  The  earliest  recogniiabte 
remains  of  tnammals  are  certain  small  teeth  and 

¥iw-bones  found  in  the  Triassic  formations, 
hey  belonged  to  forms  resembling  monotremes 
and  marsupials  in  some  characters,  but  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  a  separate  order,  called  Allolheria 
or  MttltihAtrcMtata.  Representatives  of  the 
Allotheria  continued  on  through  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous,  The  existing  orders  of  mam- 
mals first  appear  in  the  Eocene,  the  lowest  for- 
mation of  die  Tertiary  period,  bein([  foreshad- 
owed in  the  lowest  beds  of  that  period  by  cer- 
tain generalized  groups  such  as  the  Creodonla 
and  Cotidylarlhra.  The  Eocene  also  contains  re- 
mains of  several  groups,  or  suborders,  of  un- 
gulate mammals,  which  have  no  living  repre- 
sentatives. These  are  the  Ancylopoda,  Typothi- 
rio  and  Toxodonlia. 

The  later  Tertiary  and  the  Quaternary  pe- 
riods show  a  greatly  increased  number  and  di- 
versity of  fonns.  Many  of  them  represent  fam- 
ilies which  persisted  for  only  a  relatively  short 
I>eriod  and  are  now  extinct ;  others  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present.  Among  the  oldest  of 
existing  genera  are  Didelphis  (opossum), 
Sciunti  (squirrel),  Myoxus  (dormouse),  Sorex 
(shrew),  VesperfiHo  and  Vesperugo  (bat)  and 
Viverra  (civet),  which  oripnated  in  the 
Eocene;  Topinu  (tapir),  Rhtnoceros,  Giraffa 
(ginfft),  Elepkcu  (elephant),  5im  (pig),  Taipa 
(mole),  Erinaceus  (hedgehog),  Muslela  (mar- 
ten), Liilra  (otter),  Hyana,  Felii  (cat)  and 
Phoca  (seal),  whicn  originated  in  the  Miocene. 
CUiaification.  ■  The  class  Mammalia  was 
divided  by  Lrnnteus  into  three  principal  sections, 
Vnguiculala,  Ungulala  and  MMtica.  The  last 
comprises  the  cetaceans  the  second  all  the  un- 
gulates except  the  elephant,  and  the  first,  the 
remainder  of  the  class.  This  classification  was 
replaced  by  Blainville,  who  proposed  on  emhry- 
oiogical  grounds  to  divide  me  class  into  Mono- 
delpkia,  or  mammals  with  a  placenta ;  Didel- 
phia,  or  mammals  without  a  placenta  (the 
marsupials}  and  Ornilhodelphia,  or  the  mono- 
tremes, Richard  Owen  combined  the  last  two 
subclasses  under  the  name  of  Epiacentalia  and 
gave  the  placental  mammals  the  name  of  Pla- 
centaSia.  Speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
class  as  a  whole  led  Huxley  to  propose  as  the 
source  a  hypothetical  group  which  he  named 
Hypolheria,  the  characters  assigned  being  the 
absence  of  milk  glands  and  of  a  corpus  callo- 
sum  in  the  brain  and  the  presence  of  a  quadrate 
bone  for  the  articulaticm  of  the  mandible.  Ex- 
isting mammals  were  divided  into  Prototheria, 
comprising  the  monotremes,  Melalheria,  the 
marsupials,  and  Eulheria,  the  so-called  placen- 
tal mammals.  Cope  in  1889,  while  retaining 
the  subclass  Prolothfria  for  the  monotremes, 
placed  the  entire  remainder  of  the  class  in  the 
subclass     EHlheria.       Flower     and     Lydekker 


(1891)  adopt  Huxley's  divisions,  while  Bed- 
dard  (1902)  makes  use  of  those  of  Cope. 
Flower  and  Lydekker's  arrangement  of  families 
and  higher  groups  is  as  follows  (fossil  groups 
printea  in  italics)  : 
Subclass  1.  PsoTOTHExiA. 
Order  1.    Monotremata  (Monotremes). 

Fiimilies :    Ornithorhynchidie,  Echidnidx. 
(Group,  Mullilubereulala  or  Allotheria. 

Families ;     Plagjautacida,  Polymastodon- 
tida,  TrityhdonUda). 
Subclass  2.    Uetathebia. 
Order  2.    Marsupilia  (Marsupials). 
Suborder  1.    Polyprotodontia. 
Families :  Drom^tlheriid»,  AmphUkeriida, 
Spalacolkeriida,  Didelphyidic,  Dasyuri- 
dae.  Feramelidz. 
Suborder  2.     Diprotodontia. 
FamiLes:    Phascolomyidx,  Phalangeridx, 
Diprotodontida,  N ototktrUda,   Uacro- 
podidte. 
Subclass  3.    EUTEOtiA. 
Order  3,    Edentata  (Edentates). 

Families :      Bradvpodidtc,    ifegatheriidtr, 
Myrmecoohagidte,  Dasypodidx,  Glypto- 
dontida,  Manidte,  Orycleropodids. 
Order  4,    Sirenia  (Sea-cows). 

Families ;  Manatids;,  Rhytimda,  Halicori- 
dK,  HaKiheriida. 
Order  5,    Cetacea  (Cetaceans). 
Suborder  1.     Mystacoceti  (Whalebone 
whales). 
Family ;    Balmidc 
Suborder  2.    Archmoceli. 

Family:     ZeuglodonUda. 
Suborder  3.    Odontoceti  (Toothed  whales). 
Families :      Physeterids,      Plaatanistidx, 
DelpfainidK. 
Order  6.    Ungulata  (Hoofed  mammals). 
Suborder  1,     Artiodactyla  (Even-toed  un- 
gulates). 
Families :  Hippopotamids,  Suidge,  Ckaro- 
potamidtt,    Anthracotktriida,    Meryco- 
potamida,  Colylofidet,  Anoplotheriida. 
Dichodontidx.     Tra|rtilid«,     Camelidz. 
Poebrotkeriidit,  CervidsB,  GiraiEdz,  An- 
tilocapridae,  Bovida. 
Suborder  2.    Perissodactyla  (Odd-toed  un- 
gulates). 
Families ;     Tapiridx,  Lophiodontida,  Poi- 
aoihentda,      Equldee,      Rhinocerotidx, 
Lambdotkeriid^     Chalicolheritda,    Tt- 
tanoikeriida,  MacrautkewUdet. 
Suborder  3.     Toxodontia. 

Families:     ToxodonHda,  TyPolheriidtt. 
Suborder  4.    Condylarthra. 
Families :   Periplychida,  Phenacodoniida, 
Meniteo  thernda. 
Suborder  5.    Hyracoidea  (Conies). 

Family:    Hyracidie, 
Suborder  6.    Amblypoda. 
Families :   Panlolambdida^Coryphodowli- 
dce,  Uintalheriidtt. 
Suborder  7.    Proboscidea  (Elephants). 
Families;    Dinotkeriidtt,  Elephantidte. 
(Group  Tillodontia) . 
Families:    Anekippodontidm,  Caiamod«n- 
tida). 
Order  7.    Rodentia  (Rodents), 
Suborder  1,     Simplicidentata. 
Families :  Anomaluridx,  Sciuridx,  Haplo- 
dolidse,        Itckyromyida,        CastoridK, 
MyoxidK,  LoidiiamyidK,  Uuridc,  ^- 
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lacidx,  Geomyide,  EHpoclidx,  Therido- 
tnyidir,      Octodontida^      Castoroidida, 
Hyslricida,     dinchtltids,     DinomydK, 
Cavjidx,  Eiasyprociidae. 
Suborder  2.    Ehqiliddcatau. 
Families:    Lagomyidx,  LeporidK. 
Order  8.    Carnivora  (Carnivores). 
Suborder  1.    Carnivora  vera  {Fissjpeds). 
Families :     FelJdx,  Hv%nidx,  PrattJids, 
Viverridx,  Canidx,  Ursidx,  Musielid^ 
Procvonidje. 
Suborder  2.     Pinnipedia  (Pinnipeds). 
Families;     Olariida,  Trichechidx,  Phoci- 
dx. 
Suborder  3,     Creodontta. 
Families ;     Hyanodonlida^  Proviverrida, 
Arctocynida,  Mesonychtda. 
Order  9.    Inseelivora  (Insectivores). 
Suborder  1.    Insectivora  vera. 
Families :       Tupaiidae,      Macroscelididse, 
Ertnaceidie.    Soricidae,   Talpidx,    Pota- 
mogalidz,      Solenodotidx,     Ceotetida^ 
Cbry  sochlo  ridz. 
Suborder  2.    Dennoptera. 
Family :     Galeopitbecidse. 
Order  10.    Chiropiera  (Bats). 
Suborder  1.    Megachiroptera. 

Family  i     Pleropid*. 
Suborder  2.     Microchiroptera. 
Families :      Vespertiliotiidae,     Mycteridae, 
Rhinolophidse,  Emballonuridx,  Phyllo- 
stoma  tidse. 
■  Order  11.    Primates. 

Suborder  1.  Lemuroidea  (Lemurs  and  Lem- 
uroids). 
Families:      Hyopsodontida,   (^iromyidae, 
Tarsiid*,  Lemuridje. 
Suborder  2.    Anthropoidea  (Monkeys  and 

Families:  Hapalidx,  Cebidx,  Cercopithec- 
tdx,  SimiidJe,  Hominidx. 


'.   peculiarities _.    

ihem  to  rank  as  separate  families  vary  greatly 
as  regards  the  number  of  genera  and  species 
they  comprise,  some  being  represented  by  a  mul- 
titude of  different  forms,  while  others  consist 
only  of  a  single  species,  or  a  single  genus  with 
but  a  few  species.  Families  consisting  of  only 
a  single  genus  and  species  are  as  follows  :  The 
Chiromyids,  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
Aye-Aye,  a  singularly  modified  lemuroid  mam- 
mal, confined  to  Madagascar ;  the  Dinomyidas, 
comprising  only  a  large  Peruvian  rodent,  some- 
what like  a  paca,  of  which  a  single  specimen 


America;  the  Not'oryctidat,  comprising  only  a 
small  mole-like  marsupial  recently  discovered 
in  South  Australia ;  the  Omilhorhynchidx,  com- 
prising only  the  Platypus,  or  Duck-bill,  of  Aus- 
tralia. These  and  other  restricted  families  are 
lo  be  looked  upon  as  fra^ents  of  groups  of 
genera  and  species,  of  which  the  greater  num- 
ber are  extinct,  or  as  branches  from  main  lines 
of  development  which  have  never  progressed 
and  ramified. 

Bibliography.— Beddard,  F.  E.,  'Mammalia* 
(London  1909);  Homaday,  W.  T.,  'American 
Natural  History'  (New  York  1910)  ;  Kinpsley, 
J.  L„  'Riverside  Natural  History'  (Vol.  V, 
Boston  1388) ;  Lydekker,  R,.  'Mostly  Mam- 
mals' (London  1903) ;  Wiedersheim,  Robert, 
'Vergleichende    Anatomie    der    Wirbelticren' 


(7th  ed..  Jena   1900.  tr.  and  abridged  by  Par- 
ker,  London   1908). 

Fredbuck  W.  True, 
Umted  Stales  National  Museum. 
MAMMARY  GLANDS,  the  milk-glands  of 
mammalian  animals  (see  Breast).  Th^  are 
present  in  all  mammals,  in  both  sexes,  but  in  the 
male  are  usuaUy  rudimentary,  their  functional 
activity  being  linHted  to  tne  female,  who 
secretes  in  these  glands  die  milk  (or  nourishing 
her  young  duning  a  natural  period  after  birth. 
In  (dl  mammals  they  are  placed  in  pairs,  bi*t 
vary  much  in  position  and  number  in  (Afferent 
groups.  Zook>gists  give  thom  names  according 
to  their  position  near  the  armpits  (axillary),  on 
the  chest  (pectoral),  on  the  belly  (ventral  or 
abdominal),  or  near  me  groin  (inguinal).  They 
are  never  Situated  on  the  back.  The  number  in 
an  individual  may  be  from  2  to  I2  or  more, 
and  is  usually  even.  The  structure  of  the  cow's 
odder  is  due  to  the  uniting  of  the  same  number 
of  mamnuE  as  there  are  of  teats,  the  number  of 
which,  when  more  than  two,  usually  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  young  produced  at  each  birth. 
The  mammary  glands  of  Marsupialia  (q.v.)  are 
contained  in  the  pouch.  In  monotremes  — 
duck-bills  and  echidnas  —  the  nipple  is  not 
present.    (See  Pbotothebia). 

DiKKsea  of  the  Mammary  OUnds.— The 
common  inflammation  of  the  glands  (mastitis) 
is  often  attended  by  much  swelling,  with  fever 
and  painful  tenderness.  The  formation  of  pus 
is  apt  to  result  in  a  slowly  pointing  abscess. 
Great  care  in  diet  and  regulation  of  the  bowels 
should  be  observed.  Purgatives  and  fomenla- 
tions  may  be  necessary,  abo  in  many  oases  th« 
placing  of  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  in  a 
sling.  Drawing  off  the  milk  and  evacuating  the 
pus  may  be  practicable  sad  will  afford  great 
reUef.  Pain  In  the  breasts  (mastolynia)  may 
result  from  many  causes,  of  which  sore  nipples 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  The  nipples  are 
also  subject  to  cracks,  ulcerations,  etc.,  which 
occasion  much  difficulty  and  pain  to  the  mother 
when  suckling  the  child.  Lotions  of  an  astrin- 
gent character,  as  tannin,  etc.,  have  a  remedial 
effect  in  sudi  disorders,  as  have  also  oolkidion 
and  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  when  ap- 
plied to  the  sore  nipple.  Metallic  shields  are 
used  in  severe  cases  for  protection  of  the 
affected  point.  Among  many  specific  lUsorders 
to  which  the  mammary  glands  are  liable  arc 
cancer  and  galactocele  and  other  forms  of 
tumor.    See  Milk  Fever. 

MAMHEB  APPLE,  or  SOUTH  AMER- 
ICAN APRICOT,  the  fruit  of  a  clusiaceous 
tree,  bearing  white,  showy,  fragani  flowers, 
growing  naturally  in  tropical  America,  but 
largely  cultivated  in  lroi«cal  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  The  fruit  is  several  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  double  rind  and  a  yellowish  pulp 
like   that   of   an   apricot,   which   is   sweet   and 
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the  gum  exu(^g  from  the  bark  is  used  by  the 
Central  Aonericans  for  destrojnng  chigoes  in  the 
feet.  This  gum-resin  is  similar  to  the  "gam- 
boge* derived  from  a  ckwely  related  West 
Afnican  tree  (Garcinia  hamburyi). 
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lifatt  vi,  24  and  Luke  xvi,  9.     Uilton  makes 
Mammon  a  fallen  angel  of  sordid  character. 

HAHMOTH,  an  elephant  {Elephas  primi- 
gtniui)  which  inhabited  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  northern  world  during  the  Glacial  peciod, 
and  at  its  close  spread  northward  with  the  re- 
treat of  the  ice,  and  survived  until  the  Neolithic 
period  of  human  history.  Some  account  of  the 
origin  and  probable  wanderings  of  the  species 
is  given  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  fossil  ele- 
phants under  Elephant.  Mammoth  remains 
have  been  found  in  intimate  association  with 
the  handiwork  of  savage  man ;  and  upon  a  piece 
of  bone  a  portrait  of  this  animal  was  found 
scratched,  the  accuracy  of  which  shows  a  close 
acqwamtance  by  the  Cave-dwellers  of  France 
with  the  animal  in  life,  and  much  artistic  skill. 
TIms  elephant,  although  the  word  'mammoth' 
has   become  an   expression   for   hugeness,   


related.  Its  remains  are  abum^nt  and  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  its  form  and  features  com- 
pletely, espedaLy  since  the  remarkable  disoov- 
ery,  first  in  1799,  of  carcasses  frozen  into  the 
ity  cliffs  aloivg  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia.  One 
of  the  most  iinportani  discoveries  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  1601.  Since  the  earliest  known 
times  ivory  from  buried  tusks  of  these  animals 
has  been  obtained  from  northern  Siberia  and 
Alaska,  and  many  curious  stories  were  invented 
to  account  for  its  oii^n,  especially  among  the 
QUnese,  who  had  never  seen  an  dephaot;  but 
the  specimens  above  mentioned  contained  not 
only  the  tusks  still  in  their  sockets  and  every 
bone  in  its  place  throughout  the  skeleton,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  flesh  was  in  a  condiljon  fit  for 
Medge-dogs  to  eat  and  enjoy,  and  was  covered 
with  thick  skin  still  clothed  with  king  dark  hair, 
betieath  which  was  a  dense  woolly  fur,  well 
fitted  to  protect  the  animal  against  arctic  cold. 
The  ears  were  much  smaller  than  those  of 
modern  elec^iants.  This  specimen  of  1801,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  found 
buried,  measured  16  feet  4  inches  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  its  height 
was  9  feet  4  inches,  and  the  tusks,  along  the 
outer  or  greater  curve,  measured  9  feet  6 
inches.  Of  other  well-known  specimens,  that 
skeleton  mounted  in  Chicago  is  one  of  the  lar* 
gest  known,  and  its  tusks  measure  9  feet 
I  inches.  The  largest  tusks  on  record  are  a 
pair  found  in  A!a^  which  measure  12Ji  feet 
m  length.     All  mammoth   tusks   show   -"   ""'- 


to    have    been    extremely    _._    _ .  _. 

northern  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America, 
especially  during  post-glacial  times,  when  north- 
em  A^a  was  covered  with  pixie  forests  to  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  Sea^  affortKng  jilenliful 
food  in  their  leaves  and  twigs  upon  which  these 
animals  browsed.  The  disappearance  of  these 
forests,  due  to  slow  climatic  changes,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principal  influence  which  led  to 
the  extermination  of  the  spedcs,  a  fact  other- 
wise not  easily  to  be  explanied.  It  is  probable 
that  human  hunting  had  much  to  do  with  the 
mammoth's  final  disappearance.  (See  aL-io  Ele- 
THANTs;  Fossn,).  Consult  Beddard,  F.  E., 
<Ma*nmalia'  (New  York  1902) ;  Lucas,  F.  A., 
<AiMnials  of  the  Past'  (ib.  1901)  ;  Scott,  W.  B.. 


'History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  ^Vestem 
Hemisphere*  (ib.  1913) ;  Hers,  O.  F..  <  Frozen 
Mammoth  of  Siberia*  (Washington  1904). 
See  Mastodon. 

HAHMOTH    CAVE,   Ky.,   a   remarkable 
American   cavern,  in    Edmondson  County,    83 
miles   southwest  of   Louisville,    reax:hed    by   a 
small  branch  line  connecting  at  Glasgow  Junc- 
tion  with   the  Louisville  and  Nashville    Rail- 
road.   Its  areal  diameter  is  about  10  miles,  and 
about  100  miles  of  passageway  have  been   ex- 
plored,    including     avenues,     chambers,       pits. 
domes  and  rivers.     What  is  termed   the    Main 
Cave  is  three  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from 
40  to  175  feet  and  in  height  from  40  to  125  feel. 
Its  greatest  enlargement  is  known  as  the  Chief 
aty  (or  Temple),  an  oval  room  S41  feet  long. 
287   feet  wide  and   125   feet  high ;   anciently  a 
rendezvoTts  of  the  Indians,  whose  torches   and 
other    relics   have   been    found    in    abundance 
The  Star  Chamber  mimics  the  starry  heai'cns 
by  reason  of  its   k>fty   ceiling  of  black   oxide 
of    manganese    flecked    by    stMwy   crystals    of 
gypsum.     The  cavern   exists  in  five   successive 
tiers,   through  which,  at  various  points,   shafoi 
have  been  cut,  which  are  styled  pns  or  domes. 
according  to  the  point  of  view.    The  larsest  are 
the   Bottomless   Fit,   Gorin's   Dome,   the    Mam- 
moth Dome  and  the  Maelstrom,  and  their  aver- 
age depth  is  about  100  feet.    (Jval  depressions. 
iocall)^  known  as   "sink-holes,*   drain   ttirougt 
the   pits    and   chasms    and    form    subterranez: 
lakes  and   rivers;   which  finally  find   an    outie. 
to  the  neighboring  Green  River,    The  target 
the  Echo  Biver,  gets  its  name  from  the  wonde- 
fu!   reverberations  of   sound   along  its   course 
Boats  are  provided  for  shoi^  voyaees.     Ej-eic 
fish  abound,  of  which  there  are  three  or  fear 
species;   besides,  blind  crawfish,  blind   crici:^ 
fues,   beetles  and   spiders   and  other   abnors. 
fauna  are   found  on   the  walls  and   under  ff 
rocks.     The  structure  and  habits  of  diese  an- 
mals  have  been  studied  with  great  care. 

Beyond  River  Hall  long  avenues  cxteod. 
many  adorned  by  marvelous  gypsum  rosotirs 
and  brimant  arches  of  crystal  emorescence  in 
the  tiKJSt  fantastic  diversity,  Qeveland's  ciy 
inet  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  treasurc-hou.<< 
of  cave  fkiwerSj  but  some  of  the  smaller  rooms. 
for  instance,  Charlotte's  Grotto,  can  boast  of 
finer  displays.  The  great  cavern  is  said  to  end 
at  Croghan's  Hall  vfhere  is  the  Maelstrom  al- 
ready mentaoned,  but  the  few  who  have  dared 
go  to  the  bottom  of  this  profound  abyss  repor 
wide  and  king  avenues  beyond,  whi<di  are  yei 
to  be  explored.  Everywhere,  even  In  the  deep- 
est pits,  the  atmosphere  is  both  chemically  and 
Optica!ly  pure;  the  temperature  is  uniformlj 
about  54'  F.  all  the  year  around,  as  has  been 
determined  by  a  loi^  series  of  exact  scientific 
observations,  in  order  to  discover  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  is 
usually  crediied  to  a  hunter  named  Hutchins,  in 
1809;  but  the  present  manager  of  the  estate 
finds  that  the  county  records,  in  1797,  fix  ihe 
entrance  to  this  cavern  as  a  landmark  for  a 
piece  of  real  estate.  The  locality  first  ^ined 
nou>riety  by  reason  of  its  immense  deposits  of 
saltpeter,  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  during  the  War  of  1812.  After 
passing  through  the  han<ls  of  several  owners, 
the  cave  was  bou^t  by  Dr.  John  Cro^ian,  who 
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s  that  at  their  deatb  it  should  be  sold 
at  auction.  An  earnest  wash  has  been  exptcEKd 
by  n»iiy  that  the  famous  cavern  should  even- 
tually become  a  State  or  nalional  park.  See 
also  Cave  ;  Cave  Animals. 

HAHHOTH  HOT  SPRINGS.  See  Yei^ 
LOWSTONE  National  Park. 

_..    ...     .      .  1  to  the  creepers,  and 

now  nearly  extinct  because  of  the  great  demand 
in  (Mist  years  for  their  yellow  feathers  for 
mamnR  the  feather-cloaks  formerly  worn  as 
instgraa  of  royalty  by  the  chiefs.  Other  birds 
supplied  certain  other  required  feathers.  Very 
few  of  these  cloaks  remain  in  museums. 

MAMOR&,  mi'mo-raj  a  river  of  Bolivia 
which  has  its  rise  in  the  Cordillera  Real,  near 
Sucre,  and  flows  first  east  by  south,  then  forms 
almost  a  semi-circle  toward  the  north  to  Trini- 
dad, from  where  its  course  is  nearly  north  to 
where  it  unites  with  the  Beni  and  forms  the  Ma- 
deira River.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  is 
called  Rio  Grande.  The  Mamore  is  about 
1,300  miles  long  and  navj^ble  for  about  1,000 
tnles,  n4th  some  obstructions.  About  40  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Beni  are  the  Guajara 
Falls,  above  which  navigation  is  free  for  about 
400  miles  to  places  where  fallen  tow  have  filled 
in  between  the  banks  and  formed  dams. 

MAMPALON,  an  aquatic  aaimal    (Cyno- 

fale  hennetti)  of  Borneo,  of  the  dvet  family. 
t  is  otter-hke  in  farm,  is  about  18  inches  long, 
has  stout  webbed  plantigrade  feet  and  is  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  an  aquatic  life  while  retain- 
ing purely  viverrine  characteristics  of  structure. 

HAN.  See  Anthropology;  Ape;  Akch^- 
olocy;  Ethbology;  Primates. 

MAN,  Christian  Anthropology.  The  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  theory  of  evolution  for 
the  past  two  generations  has  served  to  make  it 
clear  just  what  contributions  to  the  problems 
of  man's  origin  and  place  in  the  universe  have 
been  made  by  modem  science.  For  a  time  it 
was  felt  that  the  whole  mystery  of  man's  exist- 
ence was  to  be  solved.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  in  spite  of  our  great  advance  in  knowledge, 
to  use  Bryce's  expression  the  "mists  that  hang 
around  man's  origin  and  man's  destiny  are  so 
far  as  sdentiAc  knowledge  goes  just  as  deep 
as  ever.*  Only  those  vmo  fail  to  appreciate 
that  science  does  not  solve  mysteries,  but  multi- 
plies them,  are  of  the  opinion  that  btology,  not- 
withstamUng  all  its  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  man,  has  furnished  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lems of  anthropology.  More  now  than  ever 
those  who  know  our  modern  science  feel  that 
for  any  reasonably  ade^nate  understanding  of 
man's  nature  and  place  in  the  universe  a  refer- 
ence to  the  records  of  man's  reUgious  experi- 
ence must  be  made.  The  time  for  the  synthesis 
of  Chiistian  and  scientiAc  views  with  regard  to 
man  has  como  to  them,  not  with  the  purpose  of 
reconciliation,  for  no  reconciliation  is  needed, 
but  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  that  lies  bdiand  both  Sttence  and 
fauh. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  wtuch  always 
greets  a  novelty  in  thou^t  even  in  the  serious 
domain  of  science  led  many  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  (q.v.) 
through  natural  selection  which  came  to  ocotpy 


so  much  attention  in  «he  btokigy  of  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  centur;^.  As  a  result  a  wide- 
spread impression  prevailed  that  evolution  had 
acoounted  so  completely  for  the  oiigin  of  all 
living  beii^s  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  as 
they  exist  aroui>d  ns  that  the  idea  of  creation 
and  a  Creator  was  no  kinger  tenable.  The 
closing  words  of  Darwin's  'Origin  of  Species' 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  great  English 
scientist  himself  had  not,  as  a  result  of  his 
elsboration  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  as 
an  explanation  for  evolution,  given  up  his  belief 
in  creation  or  the  Creator  nor  felt  that  his 
scientific  work  had  any  tendency  to  produce  dis- 
belief nn  religious  traditions  in  this  matter.  He 
said:  'There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life 
with  its  several  powers  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or 
into  one;  and  that,  while  dais  planet  has  gone 
circling  on  according  to  the  fixed  taw  of  grav- 
ity, from  so  simple  a  begiuning,  endless  forms 
most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  have  been 
and  are  being  evolved." 

What  Darwin  thus  brought  to  be  the  basic 
thinking  of  scientists  in  the  laMer  half  of  the 
19th  cxntury  was  the  theory  of  descent  or 
derivative  creation,  that  is,  creatkm  of  one  or 
(iKtre  simple  forms  of  Kfe  to  which  were  given 
the  power  of  developing  with  the  production 
of  higher  forms.  This  teaching  of  derivative 
creation  is  not  modern  in  ori^n,  but  on  the 
contrary  very  old.  Christian  philoso[Aers  from 
the  earliest  umes  formukMed  opinions  clearly 
expres^ve  of  this  view.  Saint  Augustine  sug- 
gested that  the  original  creation  was  of  semina 
remm,  'the  seeds  of  things."  These  seeds  once 
brought  into  existence  went  on  developing  until 
the  universe  of  Hving  things  which  we  see 
around  us  came  into  existence.  This  tfachin^ 
of  S^t  Augustine  became  the  Giristian  tradi- 
tion down  the  centuries.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
il3th  century),  whose  writings  by  the  special 
irection  of  the  Pope  are  the  accepted  authority 
in  the  Catholic  theological  schools  of  the  world 
to-day,  was  a  close  (Usdple  of  Swnt  Augustine 
in  this  as  in  most  other  questions.  Cornelius  i 
Lapide  (1567^1637),  kwked  up  to  as  an  author- 
ity scarcely  less  than  Saint  Thomas  on  bihHcal 
matters,  foltowed  Augustine's  teaching.  When 
St.  George  Mivart  not  long  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Darwin's  'Origin  of  Species'  pointed 
out  an  his  'Genesis  of  Species'  that  Suarez,  the 
great  Spanish  theotogian,  taught  this  doctrine 
of  derivative  creation  it  made  quite  a  sensation 
among  those  who  had  been  inckncd  to  think  of 
certain  narrow  literal  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
tural expressions  as  the  constant  Church  tradi- 
tion. The  sensation  subsided,  however,  when  it 
came  to  be  reoognired  that  this  teaching  of 
Suarei  far  from  Ddng  exceptional  represented 
the  itiosl  coi>servative  Christian  o[Mnions  ance 
the  time  of  the  Fathers.  Suarez  actually  wrote 
•a  separate  section  of  his  metaphysics  in  op- 
position to  those  who  maintained  the  cKstinct 
creation  of  the  various  kinds  —  or  substantial 
forms  — of  organic  life.'  (Mivart).  The 
crude  anthropomorphic  notion  which  had 
gained  popukir  credence,  that  the  Creator  had 
as  it  were  fashioned  each  of  the  species  di- 
rectly out  of  earthly  materials,  had  not  been 
accepted  by  earlier  philosopMc  thinkers.  So 
far  as  it  came  to  be  the  belief  of  those  who 
gave  any  attention  to  the  subject,  it  was  a  late 
gloss    on    the    Scriptural   account  of  creation 
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founded  on  the  narrower  views  «4iich  became 
common  only  after  Luther's  movement  made  the 
literal  interpretaDion  of  the  Bible  the  sole  rule 
of  faith. 

Only  the  knowledge  of  the  genisne  Qiristian 
Xradition  in  the  matter  was  needed  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  any  incompatibility  belwen  the  theory 
of  evolution  in  the  true  sdentific  sense  of  the 
term  and  creaikin.  It  is  just  as  much  creation, 
if  but  a  single  form  of  kfe  were  evoked  from 
nolhing,  the  great  law  of  evolution  being  im- 
pressed upon  jt  eo  that  4t  gradually  grew  more 
complex  until  the  whole  series  of  livmg  bangs 
that  we  see  around  us  came  into  einstencc,  aa 
if  each  being  were  created  by  a  special  act. 
The  creation  of  spedes  would  under  that  ex- 
planation be  the  ^antin^  of  power  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  hfe  to  hft  itself  above  what  it 
was  bv  inheritance  from  tts  progenitors.  The 
special  creation  of  man  would  then  be  the 
gradual  formation  of  his  body  from  the  earth 
uirough  a  long  series  of  ever-developuig  kving 
beings  until  the  organism  had  reached  a  stage 
of  development  capable  of  providing  the 
mechanism  suitable  for  a  rational  soul  to  act 
in  association  with  matter.  Only  when  this 
living  matter  had  become  suitable  for  co-ordi- 
nate activities  With  man's  spirit  was  the  ra- 
tional soul  breathed  into  the  body,  which  hy 
this  inspiration  was  made  like  to  its  Creator. 

The  Scriptural  description  of  Creation  is 
summed  up  m  the  words  "Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  each  living  creature  in  its  kind,  cattle  and 


the 

fishes  of  the  seas  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  and  the  whole  earth  and  evenr  creep- 
ing creature  that  moveth  upon  the  eartn.* 
■And  God  created  man  to  His  own  image.* 
It  is  the  rational  spirit  of  man  that  is  Divine 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  forbid  the 
thought  that  God  may  have  created  the  body 


;  that  spirit  hy  a  long 
evolutionary    steps,      'To    many 


there  would 
to  be  more  reverence  in  that  idea  than  if 
God  took  red  earth  (Adam,  in  Hebrew)  and 
fashioned  the  body  directly  and  then  breathed 
Ihc  spirit  into  it  Wasmann  in  his  'Modern 
Biology  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution'  re- 
minded us  that  the  taunt  that  orthodox  be- 
lievers imagined  the  God  of  the  Bible  as  a 
sort  of  potter  in  human  form  fashioning  for 
Adam  a  body  of  clay  was  utterly  unjustified 
by  any  real  knowledge  of  Christian  tradition. 
Saint  Augustine  described  any  such  ima^a- 
tion  as  nimium  pnerilii  cogitafio  —  'entirely 
too  puerile  for  consideration.* 

Newman  called  attention  to  the  Scriptnral 
expression  in  Genews  (ii,  7)  :  "The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and 
breathed  into  his  no.strils  the  breath  of  life  and 
man  became  a  living  soul,"  and  comments'. 
'Here  are  two  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Creator 
—  the  forming  the  dust,  and  the  breathing  the 
life.  .  .  .  Man  was  made  rational  after  he 
was  made  corporeal' 

Wasmann  said,  quoting  Saint  Augustine  once 
more,  that  'It  would  seem  more  fitting  to  be- 
lieve that  in  producing  the  first  man  as  in  pro- 
ducing ail  other  creatures,  God  employed  nat- 
ural causes  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  co- 
operating toward   this   aim.'     Wasmann   con- 


tinues, "We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  human  body  by  assuming  God 
to  have  created  a  primitive  cell  and  to  say 
that  the  earliest  ancestors  of  man  were  organ- 
isms living  as  simple  cells;  later  on  as  the  or- 
gans were  differentiated  and  the  nervons  sys- 
tem was  formed  and  a  sensitive  soul  came  into 
existence  they  developed  into  animals.  The  or- 
ganism gradually  increased  in  perfection  and 
as  the  brain  developed  this  soul  in  course  of 
time  prepared  a  hiunan  body  suited  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  a  rational  soul  and,  through  pos- 
sessing highly  developed  brain  cells,  able  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  spiritual  activity  and 
its  verbal  expression.  Assuming  this  iheory 
to  be  true  we  may  still  say  that  man  certainly 
only  became  man  at  the  moment  of  the  creation 
of  his  rational  soul.*  He  adds  that  'any  ob- 
jection to  this  theory  (on  the  score  of  lack  of 
dignity  in  the  procedure)  may  be  met  hy  a  re- 
minder that  man's  body  even  now  is  produced 
by    germinal    development    from    a    fertilized 

The  question  as  to  whether  man's  body 
came  by  such  a  process  of  evolution  through 
the  animals  still  remains  opetL  It  is  now  con- 
fessed by  scientists  to  be  (luite  absurd  to  sug- 
gest that  man  is  descended  from  the  monkey, 
and  KJaatsch  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  man  is 
not  descended  from  the  monkey  because  the 
monkey  is  degenerate  man.  The  generally  ac- 
cepted idea  is  that  both  tibe  monkey  and  man 
came  from  a  remote  ancestor,  one  branch  of 
whose  progeny  continued  an  upward  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  himian  body,  while  the 
other  d^enerated  into  that  of  the  monker. 
This  is,  however,  entirely  theoiy.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  it  and  though  Zitlel  gives  no  fewer 
than  30  genera  of  fossil  pro-simi  and  18  gen- 
era of  fossil  apes  not  one  connecting  link  has 
been  found  between  their  hypothetical  and  an- 
cestral form  and  man  of  the  present  time. 
*The  whole  hypothetical  pedigree  of  nian  is  not 
supported  by  a  single  fossil  genus  or  a  single 
fossil  species."  (Wasmann).  The  pithecan- 
thropus erectus  or  so-called  Trinil  man  of  Java 
has  all  of  his  scientific  relationship  to  man  in 
the  word  anthropus,  the  name  forced  upon  him 
at  the  beginning,  for  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
pedigree  of  modem  man,  but  to  that  of  the 
modem  apes. 

A  great  many  people  in  our  time  are  of  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  until  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  evolution  came  up  that 
man's  intimate  relations  to  the  animals  was  rec- 
ognized. It  has  been  the  teachingof  Christian 
philosophers  from  the  very  beginning  that  man 
IS  an  animal,  and  the  definition  for  man 
adopted  from  the  Greeks  by  all  Christian  writ- 
ers was  that  he  is  a  rational  animal.  As  to 
where  his  body  came  from  Christians  are  mani- 
festly free  to  believe  — if  they  think  there  is 
evidence  for  it  —  that  the  animality  of  man  ii 
the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution  by  which  in 
the  course  of  biogenesis  the  human  body  de- 
veloped through  the  animals  and  then  was 
raised  by  special  creation  to  the  highest  species 
by  the  introduction  of  a  soul.  Those  who  ar- 
gue that  there  is  no  need  tor  this  special  crea- 
tion of  man  arc  as  a  rule  scientists  whose  inter- 
ests have  been  largely  centred  on  man's  rela- 
tionship to  the  animals  ratfier  than  on  his  su- 
periority to  them.    The  aoolo^t,  intent  on  the 
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morphology  of  the  human  body  and  its  inti- 
Qiale  relation  to  animal  bodies,  easily  minimizes 
the  extremely  great  difference  that  his  mind 
confers  upon  man.  Zoologists  have  su^ested 
that  man  may  be  defined  as  *a  tool  making 
and  tool  usii^  animal*  If  that  were  all  that 
man  raally  is,  then  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  special  creation  of  a  soul.     Uan  lo<^d  on 


a  thought-creating  beini^,  and  this  places 

lense  gap  between  him  and  the  other 

animals.  There  can  be  no  question  of  any 
process  of  evolution  from  the  animal  accoimt- 
ing  for  (he  being  which  produced  the  'Iliad,' 
or  the  'Divine  Comedy,'  or  Shakespeare's 
'Hamlet,'  or  created  Hapia  So^ia  or  Saint 
Peter's,  or  painted  the  Sistine  Madonna.  To 
compr^end  their  origin  we  recur  to  the  in- 
troduction of  some  great  new  force  from  with- 
out. The  necessity  for  a  definite  series  of  re- 
newed impulses  putting  new  powers  of  devel- 
opment into  living  beings  becomes  clearer  the 
more  biology  is  studied.  That  evolution  conld 
have  occurred  bv  a  series  of  very  slight 
changes  for  which  chance  mi|^t  be  appealed 
to  has  now  been  definitely  given  up.  Such 
genesis  of  species  as  science  has  been  able  to 
trace  has  come  by  rather  large  jumps  for  which 
there  is  no  sidficient  cause  in  die  conditions  of 
preceding  life.  Manifestly  some  new  force  has 
been  introduced  into  nature  and  it  cannot  be 
thought  seeing  the  results  that  this  occurred 
without  design.  As  we  shall  see  teleology  or 
the  place  of  design  in  the  world  has  come  back 
into  biology  with  renewed  force  in  recent  years. 

Many  seem  to  diink  that  the  more  careful 
study  of  the  si^ificance  of  natural  selection  in 
the  world  of  life  had  entirely  done  away  with 
any  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  forces  outside 
of  nature  to  account  for  evolution.  Any  such 
thought,  however,  is  due  to  failure  to  recoiniiie 
the  real  place  of  natural  selection  as  a  factor 
in  evolution  and  to  hand  over  natural  processes 
to  the  influence  of  chance.  Almost  needless  to 
say  chance  is  only  a  word  used  to  indicate 
our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  factors  at  wort 
in  any  problem.  Creative  direction  was  the 
phrase  that  Lord  Kelvin  preferred  to  use  as 
descriptive  of  the  forces  at  work  bringing  about 
whatever  development  there  is  in  nature.  Dar- 
win himself  did  not  believe  that  natural  selec- 
tion did  away  with  the  necessity  for  creation 
and  expressed  himself  to  this  effect  in  the 
last  sentence  of  his  book.  He  realized  very 
clearly  that  though  his  book  was  called  the 
'Origin  of  Species'  it  did  not  discuss  origins, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  preservations.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  calf  it  by  its  secondary  title 
'The  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
Struggle  for  Life.' 

The  exaggeration  of  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  "struggle  for  life"  led  manv  to  the  belief 
that  this  process  of  struggle  did  away  with  the 
idea  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  particu- 
larly of  any  fostering  relationship  on  the  part 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  this  once  more  as 
in  so  many  other  departments  of  evolmion  the 
Darwinians,  so-called,  went  ever  so  much  far- 
ther than  Darwin  himself,  who  recognized  very 
clearly  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  strug- 
gle for  life  did  not  mean  any  personal  con- 
flict between  animals  to  the  death,  but  on  the 


contrary  such  reaction  of  vital  forces  to  the 

environment  in  which  the  animal  was  placed 
has  brought  out  all  its  powers  and  gave  it 
a  higher  vitality  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
had.  As  Huxley  said,  "Life  is  a  game  infi- 
nitely more  complicated  than  chess  and  the 
player  on  tlie  other  side  is  bidden  from  us.° 
*We  know  that  his  plays  are  always  fair,  just 
and  patient.  To  the  man  who  plays  well  the 
highest  Slakes  are  paid  with  that  sort  of  over- 
flowing ^nerosity  with  which  ihe  strong  shows 
delight  m  strcnglb,"  This  is  a  much  better 
picture  of  the  struggle  for  life  than  many  of 
those  given  by  the  Darwinians  and  even  Ly 
Huxley  himself  when  he  was  in  ultra- Darwinian 

I    have    served    to 
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to  emphasize  mutual   aid   l_   _    _..    

process  of  evolution.  While  tiie  idea  of  the 
struggle  for  life  dominated  biology  it  seemed 
to  many  as  though  evolution  had  been  handed 
over  to  blind  forces,  largely  composed  of 
strength  and  the  advantage  which  might  gave 
to  the  stronger  animal.  An  exaggeration  of 
the  significance  of  the  struggle  for  life  i^nst 
which  Darwin  had  warned,  but  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  Darwinians  as  representing  the 
most  important  chapter  in  biology,  made  a 
great  many  people  believe  that  me  law  of 
nature  was  that  ue  stronger  survived  and  that 
rite  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall;  that  nature 
had  no  care  for  the  individual,  but  only  for 
the  race,  and  that  life  was  just  a  huge  gory 
spectacle  of  death  inflicted  on  living  things 
by  other  living  beings  that  happened  to  have 
secured  the  advamage  over  them.  Even  Hux- 
ley, usually  so  careful,  was  carried  away  by 
this  view  and  in  bis  essay  on  "The  Struggle  for 
Existence  in  Its  Bearing  upon  Man,"  suggested 
that  *From  the  point  of  view  of  the  moralist 
the  animal  world  is  about  on  the  same  levd 
as  a  gladiator's  show.  The  creatures  are  fairly 
well  treated  and  set  to  fight;  the  strongest,  the 
swiftest  and  the  cunningcsl  live  to  fight  an- 
other day.  The  spectator  has  no  need  to  turn 
his  thumb  down  as  no  quarter  is  given.* 

Russian  biologists,  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
mense difficulties  for  living  things  provided 
by  the  severe  climate  of  their  country,^  came 
to  recognize  early  that  it  was  not  the  individual 
of  greatest  strength  that  always  survived,  but 
that  nature  provided  a  great  law  of  helpfulness 
among  the  animals.  They  called  attention  then 
to  the  principle  of  mutual  aid  as  of  probably 
more  importance  than  the  struggle  for  life  as 
a  factor  in  evolution  and  it  has  now  come  to 
be  recognized  that  practically  all  living  thines 
have  instincts  of  mutual  aid  that  are  extremely 
precious  for  t4iem.  The  smallest  living  beings, 
the  insects,  frankly  live  community  lives  for 
mutual  protection,  not  only  against  enemies 
but  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  for 
the  conservation  of  food.  The  smaller  mam- 
mals often  live  in  villages,  so-called,  or  groups 
that  prove  distinctly  helpful.  Even  the  larger 
mammals  possess  the  same  precious  instinct, 
and  wild  horses  herd  together  for  protection 
against  packs  of  wolves  which  hunt  together 
because  thus  they  arc  able  to  overcome  even 
the  very  large  animals.  A  drove  of  wild 
horses,  when  attacked  by  a  pack  of  wolves, 
gather  in  a  drcle,  heads  towatd  the  centre. 
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leaving  a  space  on  the  inside  for  the  foals 
and  presenting  on  the  outside  to  their  enemies 
only  a  battery  of  heels. 

Cows  herd  together  and  practically  all 
ttie  ungulates  and  even  such  huge  beasts  as 
the  elephants  j>rotECt  the  young  by  traveling  in 
groups  sometimes  containing  as  many  as  20, 
When  atlacked  by  one  of  the  big  cats,  the  lions 
and  the  tigers,  which  find  baby  elephants  par- 
ticularly a  toothsome  morsel,  Che  old  bull  ele- 
phants on  the  outside  of  the  herd  prove  finely 
capable  of  affordins;  protection.  Far  from 
competition  within  the  species  being  the  law  of 
tiology,  mutual  aid  is  a  deeper  instinct  in  most 
cases,  and  very  rarelv  does  i(  happen  that 
animals  of  the  same  kind  struggle  with  each 
other  for  sustenance,  except  in  cases  of  famine 
or  when  a  mother  under  difficulties  is  seeking 
food  for  her  young.  Under  these  conditions 
the  moral  law  does  not  bind  among  men,  thoiiiiiih 
the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule  of  the  emst- 
ence  of  law,  and  among  animals  these  rather 
striking  exceptions  prove  that  there  is  a  law  or 
instinct  of  mutual  aid  by  which  the  animals 
help  each  other  very  materially. 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  species.  One  is  food  provision  and  the 
Other  is  propagation  of  the  race.  Food  pro- 
vision  unaer  certain  circumstances  may  necessi- 
tate the  strug(^e  for  existence,  but  the  propa^ra- 
tion  of  the  race  involving  as  it  does  the  exist- 
ence of  small  weak  animals  necessitates  a  law 
of  mutual  aid  and  such  is  actually  found  to 
exist.  The  overemphasis  on  food  provision 
and  the  failure  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value 
die  conditions  necessary  for  raising  the  young 
weak  animals  led  to  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing in  biological  science.  As  Prince  Kro- 
potkitt  suggested  "men  came  to  conceive  the 
animal  world  as  a  world  of  perpetual  struggle 
among  half  starved  individuals,  thirsting  for 
one  another's  blood.  They  made  modern  litera- 
ture resound  with  the  war  cry  of  *woe  to  the 
vanquished'  as  if  it  were  Che  last  word  of 
modern  biology.  They  raised  the  'pitiless' 
struggle  for  personal  advantages  to  llie  height 
of  a  biological  principle  w4iicfa  man  must  sub- 
mit to  as  well,  under  the  menace  of  otherwise 
succtunbing  in  a  world  based  upon  mutual  ex- 
termination." What  we  have  found  instead  of 
"nature  red  in  claw  and  tooth'  is  the  great 
principle  of  charity,  or  the  dearness  of  fellow- 
beings  existing  all  over  nature.  The  animals 
help  each  other,  many  of  them  delight  to  play 
with  each  other  and  animal  sports  are  common, 
they  care  above  all  for  the  voune  and  the 
weaklings  and  for  whatever  of  evolution  has 
come  this  has  been  a  prominent  factor.  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  incidental  to  life  but 
the  great  law  of  mutual  aid  is  a  fundamental 
instinct  in  living  beings,  a  basic  anticipation  of 
the  law  of  charity  among  men  whicli  though 
often  violated  remains  deep  in  human  hearts 
as  the  impress  of  brotherhood. 

The  theory  of  evolution  and  of  descent  was 
verj;  seriousty  disturbed  by  Wei$mann's  in- 
jection into  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of 
the  non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  It 
was  easy  to  theoriie  that  anything  acquired  by 
an  animal  in  its  struggle  for  existence  would 
make  it  more  likely  to  be  preserved  and  this 
would  give  the  next  generation  a  belter  chance 
and  would  be  passed  on  in  ever  more  favorablj' 
modified  forms  to  succeeding  generations  until 


a  new  species  would  result.  Once  it  came  to 
be  acknowledged  however  as  it  had  to  be.  that 
acquired  characters  arc  not  transmitted,  or  so 
rarely  as  to  be  quite  an  exception  to  the  order 
of  nature,  then  this  scaffolding  of  theory  col- 
lapsed, leaving  some  other  explanation  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  living  things  to  b^ 
evolved.  As  pointed  out  by  Driesch  the  only 
thing  that  would  explain  the  upward  steps  in 
descent  is  that  definite  heightening  impulses 
were  put  into  living  things  from  without  with 
the  purpose  Aat  they  should  improve  in  order 
of  being.  In  this  too  modem  science  finds  it- 
self under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a 
creative  impulse,  a  creative  evolution,  such  as 
was  included  in  the  explanations  of  the  ereat 
philosophic  fathers  of  the  ChurcJi.  Darwin 
in  his  'Descent  of  Man*  said  "The  birth  both 
of  the  species  and  of  the  individual  are  equally 
parts  of  that  grand  sequence  of  events  whicli 
our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the  result  of 
blind  ehance»  (Vol.  II,  p.  396). 

The  argimient  from  design  in  the  world 
for  the  existence  of  a  Creator  is  now  actually 
Stronger  than  ever  in  sctentific  minds,  and  a  re- 
view of  all  the  purposes  that  exist  among  living 
tilings  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  were  developed  without  a  Designer.  The 
telling  arguments  against  ultra- Darwin  ism,  the 
evidence  that  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
natural  selection  are  not  only  not  exclusive 
factors,  but  not  even  important  elements  in  the 
differentiation  of  species,  have  been  found  in 
those  domains  of  creation  which  exhibit  tbe 
strongest  proofs  of  design.  The  story  of  the 
complex  instincts  of  many  animals  and  particu- 
larly the  insects  make  it  very  clear  that  they 
conid  not  have  come  into  existence  by  any  mere 
chance,  that  is,  purposeless  succession  of  events, 
and  least  of  all  by  any  accumulation  of  minimal 
fortuitous  changes  which  finally  modified  func- 
tion and  organ  to  the  extent  needed  for  the  per- 
fecting of  instincts  as  we  know  them.  Insects 
would  have  been  handicapped  rather  than 
favored  in  the  struf^le  for  life  during  the  in- 
termediate stages  of  the  development  of  these 
instincts  and  the  apparatus  connected  with  them. 
The^  would  therefore  have  perished  before  the 
instincts  had  become  useful.  Fabre,  the  great 
French  entomologist  whom  Darwin  proclaimed 
"an  incomparable  observer,*  has  been  the 
strongest  opponent  of  natural  selection  or 
chance  being  in  any  way  responsible  for  insect 
'--■■-—  He  insists  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
.  of  these  instincts  coming  into  exist- 
:pt  as  the  result  of  design.  Fabre. 
discussing  the  modern  theory  of  instinct,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  "theories  of  atavism, 
of  natural  selection,  of  the  struggle  for  life 
cannot  interpret  it  reasonably."  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  add  with  regard  to  theoretic  ex- 
planations of  tbe  life  and  instincts  of  the  in- 
sects—and surely  no  one  had  a  better  rirfit 
than  he  to  an  opinion  on  this  subject—  that  he 
saw  in  them  'no  more  than  an  ingenious  game 
in  which  the  arm-chair  naturalist  who  shapes 
the  world  according  to  his  whim  h  able  to  take 
delight  but  in  which  the  observer,  the  man  grap- 
pling with  reality,  fails  to  find  a  serious  ex- 
planation of  anything  whatsoever  that  he  sees,' 
For  Fabre  every  portion  of  the  insect  world  is 
a  manifestation  of  design.  "The  wing  of  a 
cricket,  that  wonderful  piece  of  lace  work 
emerging  from  a  tiny  sheath,  speaks  ti  ' 
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another  Archiiecl  —  Hie  Author  of  the  plan  ac- 
cording  to  which  life  labors." 

Regeneration  is  die  other  phase  of  biology 
which  after  instinct  has  served  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  any  chance  result  of  the  stniegle  for 
life  could  not  serve  a.s  an  explanation  of 
biological  developments.  Professor  Thomas 
Hunt  Morgan  of  Columbia  University  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  Insurmountable 
objections  to  the  view  1hat  Ae  process  of  re- 
generation can  have  been  produced  bv  natural 
selection."  He  quotes  Driescft  that  "We  can 
only  reach  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  phenomena 
(of  ontogeny)  when  we  introduce  the  word 
purpose.  This  means  ^at  we  must  look  upon 
ontogeny  as  a  process  carried  out  in  its  order 
and  quality  as  though  guided  by  an- intelligence.* 
Teleology  then  has  come  back  with  redoubled 
force,  and  anyone  who  is  not  willing  to  stop 
short  of  our  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning 
in  matters  of  science  must  recognire  Ae  exist- 
ence of  design  and  the  constant  manifestation 
of  purpose  in  living  things  around  us. 

Once  this  is  admitted  *he  reversion  to  Ae 
old  Christian  doctrine  af  Creation  and  of  con- 
servation in  the  sense  not  only  of  -preservation 
but  of  the  provision  of  such  additions  to  energy 
as  may  be  needed  for  developmental  purposes 
becomes  imperative.  These  are  realty  succes- 
sive creations  beyond  nature'-s  unaided  powers. 
It  is  true  that  many  sciciilists  refuse  to  take 
the  logical  step  in  this  direction,  but  it  seems 
clear  also  that  their  determining  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  they  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  revert  to  the  conservative  position  of  the 
older  time.  Weismann  for  instance  suggested 
that  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous 
generation  scientists  would  have  to  admit  crea- 
tion. He  confesses  frankly  that  all  the  scien- 
tific evidence  of  the  present  time  is  distinctly 
against  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, yet  he  insists  that  il  is  the  duty  of  scien- 
tists lo  accept  abiogenesis  rather  than  to  con- 
cede the  necessity  for  creation.  With  creation 
as  the  beginning  of  life  and  this  origin  of  *the 
seeds  of  things*  with  the  absolute  necessity  for 
some  extraordinary  intervention  to  bring  about 
the  differentiation  of  man  the  thinker  from  the 
animals,  the  necessity  for  a  creator  is  affirmed 
by  science;  hence  the  declarations  to  this  effect 
made  by  many  distinguished  scientists  of  the 
20rh  century.  Indeed  the  greater  the  scientist 
the  more  conservative  is  tiis  position  in  this 
matter  as  a  rule.  Evolution  so  far  from  con- 
tradicting Christian  teaching  has  simi>ly  served 
to  make  clearer  the  process  bv  which  man's 
origin  was  brought  about  and  nis  relationship 
to  the  world  around  him.  Absolute  freedom  is 
left  for  further  research  in  speculation  along 
these  lines  and  Catholic  biologists  particularly 
have  never  felt  themselves  hampered  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  their  faith  or  by  the  tearfiing 
of  the  C3iurch  in  the  matter. 

Many  students  of  science  and  particularly 
readers  of  popular  science  have  become  per- 
suaded that  the  so-called  biogenetic  law  gave 
absolute  assurance  not  only  of  man's  descent 
from  the  animals  but  of  his  origin  from  a  sin- 
gle cell  being  and  his  prop^ess  through  the 
various  forms  of  life  up  to  his  present  physical 
status.  The  human,  like  other  embryos,  is 
supposed  to  pass  through  stages  which  indicate 
very  clearly  that  il  follows  the  law . 'ontogeny 
rcca[Mtulates  phyllogeny."    As  Kokeri  remarked 


very  justly,  the  so-called  biogenetic  law 
originated  in  a  superficial  view  of  facts.  The 
more  embryology  has  been  studied  the  less 
scientists  have  been  willing  lo  accept  it.  Oscar 
Hertwig  insists  that  in  any  statement  of  the 
law  we  must  leave  out  the  words  "recapitulation 
of  forms  of  extinot  ancestors"  and  substitute 
for  them  'repetition  of  forms  regularly  recur- 
ring in  oi^nic  development  and  advancing 
from  the  Simple  to  the  more  complex.*  Almost 
needless  to  say  this  destroys  the  original 
significance  of  the  law.  There  is  scarcely  any 
question  now  among  biologists  that  the  stages 
noted  in  the  embryonic  development  of  man, 
or  of  any  other  animal,  are  there  pot  because 
they  serve  to  record  a  repetition  of  ancestral 
forms,  but  it  is  definitely  taught  that  they  are 
there  because  they  are  needed  for  the  existence 
and  development  of  the  particular  individual  at 
tfiat  time.  It  happens  that  they  resemble  similar 
stages  in  other  and  sometimes  much  simpler 
creatures,  but  that  does  not  justify  the  leap  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  sudi  connection 
as  would  be  indicated  by  a  law  of  cause  and 
effect  between  such  similar  forms.  About  all, 
as  pointed  out  by  Weismann,  "the  resemblances 
between  the  human  embryo  and  that  of  the 
other  vertebrates  are  so  superficial  that  His, 
W.  von  Bischof,  Karl  Vogt,  and  many  other 
recent  and  thorough  students  of  comparative 
emhtyoiogy,  have  protested  against  Haeckel's 
views  regarding  these  resemblances  as  phylo- 
genelically  significant  identities."  He  concludes 
■Nothing  but  gross  want  of  knowledge  can  ex- 
cuse a  man  at  the  present  day  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  argumentum  ex  ignorantia  in  support 
of  the  descent  of  man  from  beasts."  The  re- 
capitulation theory  has  been  a  favorite  source  of 
arguments  in  education,  the  social  sciences  and 
other  scientific  modes  on  which  the  theory  of 
evolution  was  thought  to  throw  great  light  On 
it  has  been  made  to  depend  many  of  the  un- 
fortunate applications  of  the  evolutionary 
theory.  Professor  Kellogg  suggests  that  "the 
recapitulation  theory  of  Friti  Muller  and 
Haeckci  is  chiefly  conspicuous  now  as  a  skeleton 
on  which  to  hang  innumerable  exceptions." 

Conservative  Christian  views  with  regard  to 
the  ori^n  of  man  have  been  sdil  more  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  recent  immense  developments 
of  the  sdence  of  archa»logy  aiid  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  story  of  man's  existence, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  actual  remains  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  excavation.  Under  the 
infhience  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a  back- 
ground of  theirknowledgc  the  last  generation  (ff 
the  19th  century  were  persuaded  that  human 
beings  were  in  process  of  making  wotMlerful 
progress  which  oould  be  traced  almost  from 
generation  to  generation  and  surely  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  Sc«entdiic  arcmeokigy  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  man  at  any  time  in  his 
history  when  he  was  interested  in  any  work 
was  capable  of  doing'  wonderful  iWngs  which 
stamped  him  as  separated  by  a  very  great  gap 
from  the  animal.  Succeeding  generations  of 
men  have  often  utterly  failed  to  advance  above 
their  forebears  as  we  know  them  by  actual  re- 
mains, but  on  the  contrary  degeneration  has 
been  at  least  as  common  a  rule  in  history  as 
progress.  The  whole  question  as  to  whether 
mankind  has  ever  made  any  progress  has  come 
up  and  Flinders  Petrie,  acknowledged^  as  .the 
authority  in  Egyptology,  docs  not  nesitMc  to 
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cay  that  'wbat  strikes  m  most  is  bow  very 
little  man's  nature  or  abilities  have  clumRed  in 
7,000  years,  for  what  he  admired  we  admire ; 
what  were  his  limits  in  £ne  hardiwork  are  also 
ours.  .  .  .  So  far  as  human  nature  and  taMe 
^  tnaa  is  essentially  unchanged  in  this 
intervaL* 

If  man's  origin  was  an  act  of  creation  due 
to  the  breathing  of  something  Divine  that  nude 
him  like  his  Creator  into  his  animal  body,  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  him  something  Uke  this 
permanency  of  status,  lliis  rather  surprising 
contra diobton  of  the  ordinarily  accepted  tdea  ol 
facile  progress  has  been  strikmglv  confirmed  by 
the  further  advance  made  in  arctueology  in  the 
study  of  the  cave  man.  The  excavations  in  the 
Dordogne  and  in  western  and  southern  France 
and  northern  Spain  have  completely  contra- 
dicted the  idea  that  man  began  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  bting,  scarcely  above  the  beasts,  and 
gradually  ctmbed  up.  They  have  shown  on  the 
coninuy  that  the  very  first  man  of  whom  we 
have  any  definite  records  many  thousands  of 
years  ago  was  the  intellectual  arid  the  sinritual 
brother  of  man  as  we  know  him  now. 

The  scientific  fallacv  which  has  traced  nian'a 

Sradual  development  from  a  status  just  above 
lat  of  the  beast  to  has  present  high  state  of 
civilization  has  been  due  to  neglect  of  the  real 
sigrdiicance  of  human  life.  In  the  utihties  man 
began  k>w  down  in  the  scale  and  had  to  develop 
gradually  the  things  that  wouki  help  him  in  bu 
phvsical  life.  The  nation  that  this  was  the  only 
siae  of  man  that  could  possibly  have  been  de- 
veloped in  those  early  days  and  that  his  hidier 
sesthetic  evolution  could  only  come  much  later 
was  entirely  an  assumption.  It  led  sdentisti 
to  conclude  that  the  history  of  man  as  a  tool- 
maker  and  a  tool-user  represented  the  progress 
of  hunKuMty.  What  was  revealed  by  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  cave  dwellings  was  that 
man  cultivated  first  the 'arts  and  gave  play  to 
bis  sense  of  beauty  and  only  later  turned  to  the 
development  of  the  utilities.  Before  man  was  a 
carpenter  and  made  himself  artificial  bouses  to 
Uve  in,  dwelling  in  the  caves  that  be  found  so 
convement,  and  before  he  was  a  t^Ior  and  fash- 
ioned his  garments  to  facLhtate  his  work,  or  a 
farmer  to  till  the  soil  and  0ve  himsdf  leisure 
between  sowing  and  harvest,  be  was  an  arJJst 
and  an  artistic  craftsman  whose  work  now 
revealed  to  us  commands  the  reverent  regard  of 
the  modern-  worW. 

When  it  was  first  discovered  that  there  were 
man^  remains  indicating  that  a  number  of  gen- 
erations of  man  had  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  what 
are  now  France  and  Spain  die  conclusion 
was  jumped  to  at  once  that  the  cave  man  stage 
of  existence  must  represent  a  period  in  wtuch 
men  were  just  a  little  higher  than  the  animals. 
They  were  crafty  enough  to  displace  the  beasts 
from  their  lairs  in  the  hillsides  and  cunning 
enough  to  keep  them  out.  Scientists  in  their 
eagerness  to  confirm  the  (heorjr  of  evolution 
went  muck  farther  even  in  this  assumption. 
They  represented  the  cave  man  as  the  lowest 
of  savages,  quarrelsome,  utiterly  selfish,  with  no 
interests  except  those  of  his  body,  ruthlessly 
ready  to  fight  with  his  kind  on  the_  lightest 
provocation  or  even  without  provocation  if  he 
felt  that  he  had  the  strength  or  the  chance  to 
viihout    danger.    A    favorite    the 
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bit  children,  the  one  saving  quali^  in  die  ^c- 
ture  bong  his  care  for  t^  children,  though  even 
this  was  supposed  to  be  neither  consistent  nor 
c(M>tinuous. 

This  was  the  supposedly  scienlific  ticture  of 
the  oave  man  that  was  popularized  and  the  gen- 
eral pubhc  has  as  yet  no  idea  apt>arently  that 
the  <Bscoverics  of  actual  remains  in  the  caves 
completely  contradict  this  theory.  Three  modes 
of  ant  were  found  in  the  caves,  the  movable 
art,  consisting  of  various  utensils  decorated 
prettily,  the  ipural  or  parietal  art  of  pictures 
made  on  the  walls  of  the  caves  to  whi^  more 
recent  dHcoveries  have  added  the  plastic  art  of 
rock  sculpture  and  molded  day.  The  engrav- 
ings on  bones  and  horns  and  sometimes  on 
stone  implements  revealed  that  a  real  artist  was 
at  work  in  this  olden  lime.  He  was  a  man 
who  saw  clearly  and  could  reproduce  with  fine 
fidelity  often  by  means  of  a  very  few  lines  what 
be  saw.  Hiis  woric  while  primitive  was  not 
crude,  but  anticipated  in  many  ways  modem 
impressionistic  art,  the  latest  phase  of  artistic 
devdopmenL  There  must  have  been  a  good 
many  men  of  Ihc  time  capable  of  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  this  tine  for  co^us  remains  in 
many  places  and  even  at  different  horizons, 
which  indicate  intervals  of  generations,  have 
been  found. 

What  is  extremely  interesting  is  that  the 
cave  man  should  have  tried  to  i^ke  beautiful 
even  the  ever^-day  utensils  that  he  handled  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  s{>end  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  care  in  their  decoration.  One  suggested 
criterion  of  ciiltural  advance  among  men  has 
been  that  *'there  is  no  culture  in  the  hearts  at 
a  people  until  the  very  utensils  In  the  kitchen 
are  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.*  The  cave  nun 
judged  by  this  criterion  is  rather  in  advance  of 
than  befamd  moBt  of  the  peoples  of  history  in 
higher  human  devetc^ent.  His  oave  home  we 
luve  come  to  recognize  especially  after  trench 
experience  was  healthier  than  the  dwellings  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  human  race  at  the 
present  time,  not  alone  the  poor,  but  even  the 
rich.  He  tiled  to  make  his  home  a  place  of 
beauty  for  himself  and  his  family.  If  we  are 
to  judge  by  how  such  a  thing  comes  about  in 
the  history  of  long  after  times,  we  should  be 
forced  to  the  oondusion  that  it  was  the  cave 
woman  who  somehow  had  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  surroundings  of  artistic  quality  for  ber- 
seuf  and  the  children  who  bad  to  spend  so  much 
more  time  at  borne  than  the  cave  man  himself. 

If  there  had  been  nothing  but  the  movable 
art  of  the  caves  that  in  itself  when  properly 
appreciated  would  have  completely  corrected  the 
notion  of  the  cave  man  as  in  any  way  near  to 
the  animals.  On  the  contrary  he  was  a  modem 
man  in  his  interest  in  beautiful  things.  The 
discovery  of  the  parietal  or  mural  an  empha- 
sized this  very  strongly.  TTie  walls  of  the 
cares  were  found  to  be  decorated  in  many 
places  itith  pictures  of  the  animals  which  the 
cave  man  hunted.  The  evolution  of  this  art 
has  now  been  traced  and  it  manifestly  began  in 
black  atid  wbiCe,  that  is,  the  gray  wall  of  the 
limestone  cave  as  the  background  for  deep  ^nes 
node  with  a.  sharp  piece  of  flint  and  then  filled 
with  lamp  Hack  as  the  outline  of  the  picture. 
The  surprise  is  to  find  the  boldness  and  sureness 
of  the  drawing,  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
corrections  and  the  thoroughgoing  confidence 
wth  which-  the  cave  artist  must  have  made  his 
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pictures.  He  knew  exactly  wh»i  he  wanted  to 
reproduce  and  there  was  do  bailing  or  hesita- 
tion about  Ins  fine  woHc.  Uodem  artists  have 
Doi  heatated  to  declare  that  some  of  this  draw- 
ing must  be  counted  among  the  best  thai  has 
ever  been  done,  especially  when  the  circum- 
sunces  in  which  it  was  accompUsbed  are  oon- 

The  cave  man  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
Kne  drawings  \uvid  and  expresMve  as  they  are. 
He  wanted  to  reproduce  the  colors  of  the  aiu- 
mals  as  he  saw  them  and  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
At  first  he  used  only  the  reds  and  browns,  but 
after  a  while  also  the  yellows  and  many  shades 
of  colors.  His  color  sense  was  evidently  ex- 
actly like  ours  and  he  reproduced  the  animals 
as  be  saw  them.  The  reason  why  his  colors 
lasted  so  well  during  all  these  years  is  that  they 
were  ground  in  (hI.  This  inventor  of  oi!  paint- 
ing has  made  some  of  the  most  vi\'Kl  natures 
of  animals  that  have  ever  been  made.  He  pic- 
lures  them  in  all  positions,  standing,  lying  down, 
in  all  kinds  of  movement  and  at  bay.  He  even 
took  advantage  of  certain  somewhat  rounded 

Erojectiotts  of  the  walb  of  his  cave  home  to  fit 
is  pictures  of  animals  to  these  surfaces  in 
relief  in  such  a  wa_y  as  to  give  the  impresHon 
of  plastic  work.  His  power  to  accommodate  hts 
painting  lo  the  cramped  conditions  necessary 
for  this,  show  what  fine  command  he  had  over 
his  artistic  powers.  The  men  who  did  this 
work  far  from  being  close  to  the  beasts  arc 
quite  as  high  as  the  men  of  our  time,  indeed  if 
anytlring  on  the  average  higher.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  to  find  Uial  they  were  magrafi- 
cently  developed  and  had  a  skull  a  Itttle  larger 
than  the  average  of  the  men  of  our  time. 

These  pictures  were  often  made  on  the  cave 
walls  at  such  a  distance  from  the  entrance  that 
the  darkness  was  complete.  Just  what  kind  of 
light  the  cave  man  used  has  not  been  found  It 
was  not  torches,  for  there  are  no  marks  of 
smoke  on  the  walls  or  ceiling.  Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  who  was  premient  of  the  British  Asso- 
aation  for  The  Advancement  of  Science,  did 
not  he9tt>ate  to  say  in  1916  in  his  presidential 
address  that  the  cave  man  had  probably  discov- 
ered some  mode  of  Kghting  his  cave,  or  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  the 
painting  that  is  actually  found  there.  It  would 
not  be  surpiising  if  the  inventor  of  painting  in 
oils  should  have  made  other  inventions.  He 
used  Are  in  many  wa^s  and  fire  is,  after  all, 
one  of  man's  greatest  mventioiia. 

The  savage  cave  man  of  theory  then  so  close 
to  the  beasts  ^vcs  place  when  his  axrtual  re- 
mains are  criucaliy  appreciated  to  a  man  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  Wtory  of  the  race.  An 
artist  is  at  all  times  the  flower  of  our  civilixation 
and  evidently  many  of  the  cave  men  were  ar- 
tists. Further  discoveries  mve  in<Mcat>ons  of 
rather  happy  domestic  life,  his  wife  being  pic- 
tured «s  rounded  and  fat  (hough  the  cave  man 
himself  is  muscular  and  athletic,  evidently  fitted 
for  the  difficult  task  of  hunting  the  animals. 
Had  bis  wife  been  the  slave  that  she  is  pic- 
tured in  theory  she  would  not  have  been  any- 
thing Hke  the  ponraits  that  we  have  of  her. 
There  are  manifest  signs  in  some  of  the  draw- 
ings of  her  Uldng  for  dress  and  already  in  vari- 
ous places  there  are  various  fashions  with 
longer  and  shorter  skirts  and  higher  and  kiwer 
corsages  and  ribbons  and  other  adjuncts  of 
fashion    (Sir  Andiur   Evans).    Above  all  the 


cave  man  carefully  buried  his  dead  w«th  some 

of  their  weapons  and  utensils  near  them  and 
with  other  evident  indications  of  his  belief  that 
death  was  not  the  end  of  hfe,  but  that  there  was 
another  life.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  finely  decorated  and  well- fash- 
ioned uten^ls  that  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  making,  in  order  that  Gas  dead  ones 
might  have  near  tnem  in  the  other  world  their 
favorite  implements  of  this.  In  a  word  archae- 
ology has  diown  us  the  first  man  of  n^iom  we 
know  atiything  definitely,  as  a  reasoning  being 
whh  a  hi{[hly  developed  sense  of  beauty,  with  a 
belief  in  immortality,  with  feeling  for  others, 
with  a  compel^ne  tendency  to  surround  himself 
with  beau«ful  things  as  far  as  he  could  and 
oat  with  that  supposed  tendency  to  occupy  him- 
self exclusively  with  utilities  wIhcH  instead  of 
representing  aevelopment  always  indicates  a 
tendency  at  least  to  degeneration. 

The  one  question  that  remadns  then  is 
whether  there  is  room  in  Biblical  chronolo^ 
for  the  record  of  man  as  worked  out  by  sci- 
ence. Here  once  more  the  conservative  i^ews 
of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Oiurch  are  extremely 
important  in  enabling  us  to  understand  what 
should  be  kxdced  ^on  as  the  prevailing  belief 
in  these  matters.  'Hte  supposed  incompatibility 
of  science  and  faith  in  the  matter  is  entirely 
due  to  a  comparatively  recent  misunderstanding 
of  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  itbe  Church  took  the  days  of  creation  liter- 
ally, but  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  who  faced 
these  problems  in  true  philosophic  temper  inter- 
preleci  the  days  of  creation  ideally,  taking  the 
words  of  Gatesis  as  a  human  mode  of  speech  so 
that  man  miriit  understand  what  was  expressed 
in  terms  of  their  previous  knowlodge.  Such 
distinguished  Christian  philosophers  as  Clement, 
Athanasius,  Cyril  and  Origen,  as  well  as  Saint 
Augustine,  taught  ithat  creation  was  a  sit^le 
act.  Augustine  as  we  have  seen  declared  that 
*the  see&  of  things*  were  first  created  and  dien 
went  on  developing  because  of  the  living  power 
put  into  diem 

The  Fathers  manifestly  did  not  feel  that  a 
definite  date  for  the  creation  of  man  was  set  by 
the  account  in  Genesis.  It  was  Ardibishop 
Usher  under  post-Reformation  influences  who 
first  catculated  that  the  creation  of  Adam  was 
4004  B.C  Indeed  the  Uteral  interpretation  of 
the  rather  vague  wording  of  Scripture  with  re- 

grd  to  many  things  is  quite  modern  as  a  rule. 
I  in  the  question  of  a  universal  deluge,  which 
is  not  Bibkca!,  more  careful  study  of  me  scrip- 
tural text  diows  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  any  sudi  linritation  of  -time  as  Usher  sug- 
gested. There  is  absolute  freedom  to  discuss 
the  age  of  man  on  earth  as  far  older  than  any 
such  date.  Rev.  Father  Obermaier  and  Abbe 
Breuil,  to  whom  we  owe  more  of  our  exact 
knowledge  as  tio  the  cave  man  and  our  earliest 
ancestors  than  any.  others,  have  discussed  the 

Frobable  date  of  diis  dwelling  in  caves  very 
ully.  Oberm^er  thinks  thai  50,000  years  might 
be  necessary  to  include  all  phases  of  develop-  . 
men!  diat  have  thus  far  been  unearthed.  Abbe 
Breuil  is  of  the  opinion  that  30,000  years  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  all  thai  recently  (Kscov- 
erea  facts  as  to  man's  development  would  de- 
mand. Their  opinions  deserve  the  highest  con- 
sideration from  students  of  science.  The  lower 
figure  is  confirmed  by  the  conclusions  of  Frest- 
wich,  a  well-known  authority  on  geology,  wbo 
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limits  the  time  since  the.Gladal  period  to  25,000 
years  and  man  is  surely  post-glacial. 

Many  presume  that  ail  least  modem  sdence 
has  completely  obliterated  the  old-fashioned 
notdon  that  man  was  the  centre  and  the  culmi- 
nation of  creation  for  whom  other  parts  were 
made  and  to  whom  iheir  activities  were  mainly 
directed  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  however,  in 
hts  volume,  'Man's  Place  in  The  Universe'  has 
re-estabhshed  thai  old  idea  on  the  firmest  of 
modern  scientific  and  evolutionary  bases. 
Surely  no  one  can  talk  widi  more  authority  in 
the  matter  than  die  roan  who  with  Darwin  dis- 
covered ihe  principle  of  natural  selection. 
Wallace  goes  so  far  as  to  say  r      •  '     ■ 


marvelous  process  of  development  through  all 
the  ages,  that  the  material  utnverse  needed  to 
produce  this  cradle  of  organic  life  and  of 
being  destined  to  a  hi^cr  and  a  permanent 
existence,  should  be  on  a  oorrespondii^  scale  of 


3f  past  forms  the  earth  has  been  pre- 
paring for  the  ultimate  man  —  much  of  the 
wealth  and  luxuriance  of  living  things,  the  in- 
fiiMte  variety  of  forms  and  structure^  the  ex- 
quiate  grac«  and  beauty  in  bird  and  mseot,  in 
foliage  and  flower,  may  have  been  mere  by- 
products of  the  grand  mechanism  we  call  na- 
ture—  the  one  and  only  method  of  developing 
humanity.* 
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HAN,  Isle  of.    See  Isle  of  Man. 
HAN,  Prehistoric  Races  of.    Until  nearly 
the  middle   of  the   19th   century,   the   dawn  of 
human    existence    was    commonly    assumed    to 
have   been    coincident    with    the    beginninR   of 
recorded   history,   roughly  some  6.000  or  7,000 
years  ago.     Though  even  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury  some   evidence   had   been   adduced   which 
indicated  that  a  stone-using  age  had  antedated 


the  use  of  metals,  it  was  not  until  1833  that  the 
discovery  in  the  caves  of  Engis,  near  LitJgc, 
Belgium,  of  human  bones  mingled  with  those 
of  mammoth,  wooly  rhinoceros  and  cave-bear 
proved  (though  the  proof  was  not  imiversally 
recognized  for  several  years)  that  man  must 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  these  extinct  crea- 
tures of  the  remote  Diluvial  epoch,  or,  as  it  is 
called  to-day,  the  Glacial  or  Pleistocene  period. 
Together  with  this  discovery  two  others  stand 
out  as  prominent  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
palaeoethnology.  One  was  the  finding,  in  1856, 
of  the  famous  Neanderthal  skeleton,  which 
demonstrated  that  a  low  type  of  mankind,  phys- 
ically very  different  from  any  modem  race, 
had  existed  in  western  Europe  in  some  distant 
prehistoric  time,  now  known  to  have  been 
earlier  in  the  Pleistocene  than  die  period  of 
the  Engis  men.  A  few  years  later  a  fragment 
of  mammoth  tusk  was  found  on  which  was 
scratched  a  realistic  portrait  depicting  the  hairy 
mammoth  in  the  flesh,  showing  that  consider- 
able artistic  ability  had  been  achieved  by  man 
before  the  extinction  of  these  great  Pleistocene 
elephants,  at  a  time  antedating  recorded  history. 
Since  these  pioneer  discoveries,  evidence  has 
accumulated  greatly  and  we  now  know  that  the 
man  who  made  this  enif raving  some  15,000  or 
20,000  years  ago  was  fairly  recent  in  compari- 
son with  the  low-browed  Neanderthal,  and 
that  the  latter  was  antedated  in  turn  by  a  still 
more  primitive  and  probably  ancestral  type,  the 
Heidelberg  man,  of  vastly  more  remote  antiq- 
uity. It  may  be  staled  here  that  our  knowled^ 
of  Pleistocene  ethnography  is  based  very 
largely  on  European  material  with  a  few  excep- 
tiotw  to  be  mentioned  below,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  Europe  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  the  human  family,  for  the  concensus 
of  competent  opinion  is  that  the  earliest  homi- 
nidae  diverged  from  their  simian  relatives  in 
central  Asia,  probably  in  Miocene  times,  and 
that  from  this  centre  the  family  gradually 
radiated,  its  branches  becoming  geographical^ 
isolated,  some  dying  out  durmfj  the  Pleistocene, 
and  others  finally  becoming  differentiated  into 
the  several  great  divisions  of  mankind  —  Aus- 
tralian-African, Polynesian -European  and  Asian- 
American,  and  their  racial  subgroups.  See 
Man. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of 
Plastocene  geology  or  of  the  much~disputed 
Ice  Age  chronei^es ;  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  duralian  of  the  Pleistocene,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  Penck,  one  of  the  leading 
anthorities,  was'  between  500.000  and  1.500.000 
years,  and  othef  investigators  usually  make  it 
near  his  minimal  figure.  There  is  evidence  that 
there  were  in  the  northern  hemisphere  not 
less  than  four  gladations,  with  three  warmer 
intergladal  periods,  the  beginning  of  the  reces- 
sion of  the  fourth  and  last  ice-sheet  dating 
back  periiaps  17,000  to  25,000  years.  As  to  the 
time  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  actual  man, 
the  genus  Homo,  we  are  probably  well  within 
the  limit  of  likelihood  if  we  assign  to  the 
Heidelberg  man,  the  oldest  known  type,  an 
antiquity  of  250.000  years.  Contrasted  vrith 
such  ^e  as  this  the  so-called  historic  period  of 
some  7.000  years  seems  a  brief  Span  indeed 
The  comparison  becomes  most  graphic  if  we 
represent  the  duration  of  man's  past  by  the 
length  of  a  yard-Stick,  in  which  case  the  extent 
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of  recorded  history  will  be  fairly  measured  by 
the  terminal  inch. 

Any  discussion  of  the  earliest  types  of  man 
must  include  some  mention  of  Pithecanthropus 
"the  ape-man  of  Java.^  though  the  relation  of 
this  most  famous  of  fossils  to  mankind  is  still 
dubious.  In  1891-92,  Dr.  EuRcne  Dubois  of 
Holland,  while  conducting  geological  explora- 
tions in  central  Java,  unearthed  in  the  dty  bed 
of  (he  Solo  or  Bengawan  River,  near  Trmil,  a 
fossilized  skull-cap  or  calvaria,  two  molar  teeth, 
and  at  a  distance  of  some  50  feet  from  these, 
a  thigh-bone,  alt  clearly  of  ijrimate  character 
and  presumably  from  a  single  indivklual. 
The  thif^-bone  was  more  man-like  than  that  of 
any  ape,  its  conformation  indicated  erect  g^t 
and  its  size  a  creature  some  five  feet  six  inches 
talL  The  cranium  had  an  extremely  narrow, 
low  and  retreating  forehead  with  a  prominent 
transverse  ridge  above  the  orbits  and  a  capacity 
of  850  to  900  cubic  centimeters,  or  about  midway 
between  the  lowest  normal  human  and  the  go- 
rilla in  bulk  of  brain,  though  somewhat  nearer 
th*  minimal  human  measure.  In  1S94  Dubois 
published  a  careful  study  of  these  remains  to 
which  he  assigned  the  name  Pilhecanthropus 
erectus  ( erect -s  tan  dine  ape-man),  and  which 
he  hailed  as  the  long-hoped-for  "missinji  link* 
between  ape  and  man.  TTie  exceptional  import- 
ance of  the  fossil  was  generally  recognized  at 
once,  but  authorities  have  never  unanimously 
agreed  with  Dubois'  view  concerning  its  inter- 
mediate position.  A  considerable  number  of 
anthropologists  place  it  within  the  human  fam. 
ily,  and  the  literature  contains  many  refer- 
ences to  "Trinil  Man."  Elliott  Smith,  following 
Dubois,  believes  that  certain  brain -impressions 
in  the  skull  suggest  the  power  of  articulate 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,  some  able  anat- 
omists incline  to  regard  the  creature  as  more 
closely  allied  to  the  apes,  and  it  has  even  been 
considered  a  giant  gibbon.  In  view  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  remains  and  the  slightly 
uncertain  association  of  the  femur  with  the 
skull,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  regard  Pithecanthro- 
pus tentatively,  simply  as  an  extinct  primate  of 
erect  gait,  much  higher  as  to  brain  volume  and 
presumably  as  to  intelligence  than  any  known 
ape ;  hence  a  sort  of  'super-ape,*  but  much 
lower  in  mentality  than  any  normal  man.  In 
any  case  the  assumption  tlrat  it  is  necessarily 
a  direct  ancestor  of  Homo  is  unwarranted,  for 
it  may  equally  well  belong  to  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  hominid  family  which  became  extinct, — 
*an  uncle  instead  of  a  grandfather  of  man* ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Pithecanthropus 
admirably  fills  the  specifications  for  a  'missing 
link.*  Unfortunately,  its  geological  age  is  some- 
what uncertain;  it  is  either  laie  Pliocene  or 
early  Pleistocene.  Osbom  tentatively  estimates 
its  antiquity  at  500,000  years.  (Figures  1  and 
lA.) 

The  earliest  remains  which  are  unquestion- 
ably human  consist  of  a  remarkable  lower  jaw 
found  in  1907  in  the  Mauer  sands,  ancient  nver 
deposits  near  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Proof  of 
the  vast  antiquity  of  the  specimen  is  afforded 
^  superjacent  strata  nearly  80  feet  in  thickness, 
and  by  the  associated  mammalian  fossils,  in- 
cluding species  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  etc., 
which  had  previously  been  assigned  to  the 
second  (by  some  to  the  first)  warm  inter- 
glacial  phase.  This  human  relic  is  not  only 
vastly   ancient,   but   more  primitive,   in   some 


respects  more  ape-like,  than  an^  other  indu- 
bitable human  remains.  The  jaw  is  exceedingly 
massive  and  large  and  entirely  lacks  the  chin 
projection  of  modem  races,  which  gives  it  a 
remarkably  ape-like  appearance  (Fig.  5),  but 
the  teeth  and  the  form  of  the  dental  arch  prove 
it  to  be  quite  human.  Professor  Schoetensactc 
who  described  the  fossil,  makes  it  the  type  of 
a  new  species.  Homo  heidelbergensis,  the 
Heidelberg  man.  It  resembles  the  Neanderthal 
type  somewhat  and  may  be  ancestral  to  it. 
No  cultural  remains  were  found  associated  with 
the  jaw  and  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 
this  type  had  attained  even  the  level  of  culture 
represented  by  the  earlier  Pakeolithic  flints, 
though  some  anthropologists  place  the  'eoliths* 
still  earlier.  As  the  second  interglacial  period 
is  believed  to  have  extended  over  some  150,(X)0 
years  and  to  have  merged  into  the  third  glacial 
some  15D/)0O  or  200,000  years  ago,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  Heidelberg  man  may  have  flour- 
ished some  200,000  or  250,000  years  ago  and  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  his  race  may 
have  endured  for  tens  of  thousands  of  jfears, 
countless  generations  passing  without  leaving  a 
trace  save  this  single  fossilized  jaw.  The  in- 
terval which  elapsed  from  the  day  when  this 
precious  relic  found  its  resting-place  in  the 
ancient  river-sand  to  the  period  of  Neander- 
thal man  was  probably  vastly  longer  than  that 
between  Neanderthal  times  and  our  own  day. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  understood  that  esti- 
mates of  Pleistocene  chronology  vary  greatly 
and  are  all  highly  conjectural. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
anthropology  was  the  discovery,  in  a  limestone 
cave  in  the  Neanderthal,  a  small  gorge  near 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  18S6,  of  the  frag- 
mentary skeleton  oi  a  man  apparently  con- 
temporaneous, like  the  men  of  Engis,  with  the 
well-known  mammoth  and  wooly  rhinoceros,  the 
bones  of  which  were  found  later  in  similar  caves 
nearby.  Examination  of  the  human  bones  re- 
vealed surprising  differences  from  modern  Euro- 
peans or  indeed  any  race  of  living  man,  or  even 
the  Engis  man.  This  was  especially  striking  in 
the  calvaria  or  skull-cap,  which  was  marked  by 
an  excessively  low  crown  and  heavy  supra-or- 
bital ridges  extending  the  entire  width  of  the 
forehead.  This  skull  excited  great  discussion ; 
Huxley  spoke  of  it  as  *the  most  pithecoid 
(ape-like)  of  known  human  skulls,*  and  in 
1864  King  ventured  to  make  it  the  type  of  a. 
new  species  of  man,  Homo  neanderthalensis. 
The  names  H.  primigeniuj  znd  H.  mousteriensis 
have  since  been  applied  to  this  race  by  certain. 
German  and  French  writers.  Since  this  pioneer 
discovery  numerous  remains  of  the  species 
have  come  to  light  and  Neanderthal  man  is 
known  to  have  ranged  from  the  lower  Rhine 
region  to  southern  Spain  and  eastward  at  least 
to  Austria.  A  nearly  complete  skull  was  found 
at  Gibraltar  in  1S48,  thus  antedating  the 
Neanderthal  discovery  by  eight  years,  but  it 
was  inadequately  described  and  its  significance 
remained  unrecognized  for  half  a  century.  The 
more  important  Meanderihal  remains  include 
two  skulls  from  Spy,  Belgium,  found  in  I837,_a 
large  number  of  hones  and  teeth  found  in 
1899  and  later  at  Krapina,  Austria,  two  nearly 
complete  skeletons  in  France,  namely,  the  old 
man  of  La  Chape  II  e-aux^Saints,  Correze 
(Fig.  2),  and  a  youth  from  Le  Moustier, 
Doidogne,  boib  discovered  in  190^  and  three 
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it  discoveries  of  partial  skeletons, 
numerous  jaws  and  teedi.  The 
Neanderthal  custom  of  burial  in  caves  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
finest  of  these  remains.  They  have  been  found 
associated  with  various  culture  levels  of  the 
PalTolilhic  or  Old  Stone  Age,  but  chiefly 
identified  with  the  flaked  flints  of  the  Moust^r- 
ian  industry.  It  seetns  highly  probable  that  a 
species  so  widely  distributed  endured  through- 
out a  long  period,  possibly  the  greater  part  of 
the  third  interglacial  and  the  fourth  glacial, 
upwards  of  100,000  years  in  all,  and  there  is 
some  reason  based  on  differences  of  cranial 
form  to  suspect  that  the  type  became  split  up 
into  sub-species  or  races.  The  skeletal  anat- 
omy is  now  welt  known,  and  much  can  be 
inferred  with  certainty  regarding  the  muscles 
and  other  soft  parts.  They  were  a  people  of 
rather  small  stature,  the  men  five  feet  three  or 
four  inches  tall,  of  extremely  robust  built,  with 
large  bones,  and  heavily  muscled.  Hands  and 
feet  were  large,  the  thighs  somewhat  curved 
forward  and  the  knees  always  slirfitly  bent 
The  forearm  and  leg  are  remarkably  short  in 
proportion  to  arm  and  thigh.  The  skull  was 
characterized  by  huge  size,  especially  great 
length,  the  low-crowned  but  capacious  cranitun 
marked  by  a  projecting  transverse  ridge  above 
the  eyes.  The  orbits  were  cavernous,  and  tibe 
eyes  probably  deeply  set,  the  nose  very  wide 
but  prominent,  not  flat  as  in  negroes.  The 
face  was  of  great  length  with  some  prognath- 
ism, though  the  anterior  teeth  were  nearly 
vertical.  The  cheeks  sloped  backward  obliquely 
from  the  nose,  quite  unlike  any  modem  race, 
and  there  was  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  chin 
(Fig.  2A).  This  huge  bead  was  supported 
on  a  very  short  neclc,  directed  somewhat  for- 
ward. Altogether  the  appearance  of  the 
Neanderthal  was  such  as  to  suggest  the  ad- 
jective *bestial*  and  admirably  fulfils  the 
popular  conception  of  a  brutal,  low-browed 
cave  man.  Regarding  such  superficial  features 
as  complexion  and  hair,  of  course  nothing  is 
known.  A  few  ethnologists  regard  the  Neander- 
thals as  a  degenerate  type.  As  to  culture^  we 
know  that  he  flaked  the  flint  implements  of  the 
Mouslerian  phase  (probably  also  the  still  earliei 
Acheulean  and  even  Chellean),  of  which  one 
characteristic  fonn  is  the  "coup  de  poing*  or 
fist-halchel,  and  others  are  obviously  for  cut- 
ting up  game,  scraping  skins,  etc.  Hie  charred 
bones  found  about  the  rock-shelters  of  tbe 
limestone  cliffs  show  that  he  possessed  the  art 
of  making  Are  and  that  he  roasted  the  flesh  of 
the  wild  horse,  wild  ox  and  reindeer.  Several 
of  the  skeletons  had  been  carefully  buried,  to- 
gether with  stone  implements  and  parts  of 
game  animals,  a  practice  usually  considered  to 
indicate  some  idea  of  post-mortem  existence. 
As  lo  the  origin  of  the  Neanderthals,  it  has 
usually  been  supposed  that  they  migrated  into 
Europe  from  Asia,  but  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  earlier  and  more  primitive  but  somewhat 
similar  Heidelberg  man,  suggests  that  the 
Neanderthals  may  have  evolved  in  Europe. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  last  glaoal 
phase,  the  species  seems  to  have  become  extinct, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  rather  suddenly  by  at 
least  two  races  of  Homo  lapitns,  early  repre- 
sentatives of  our  own  species,  but  the  relation 
of  the  Neanderthal  to  these  hi^er  types,  and 


whether  or  not  he  has  any  share  in  the  ancestty 
of  modem  Europeans,  is  still  questionable. 
The  wei|^t  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  the  view 
that  he  was  exterminated  by  hi^er  immigrant 
races,  but  in  such  cases  there  is  usually  some 
crossing  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Hrdlicka 
believes  that  slight  traces  of  Neanderthal  blood 
are  still  discernible  in  certain  regions  of 
Europe. 

AmonK  the  successors  of  Neanderthal  man, 
and  possibly  contemporaneous  with  him  dur- 
ing  the  later  centuries  of  his  epoch,  was  the 
highly  developed  race  first  known  from  several 
skeletons  discovered  in  1868  in  a  grotto  at  Cro- 
Magnon,  near  Les  Eyzies,  Dordogne,  and  named 
from  the  site  of  discovery  the  Cro-Majraon 
race.  The  half  cenlurv  since  has  witnessed  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  data  relative  to 
the  physical  features,  distribution  and  culture 
of  this  people.  In  many  characters  the  Cro- 
Magnon  men  closely  approximate  certain 
modern  types.  The  head  form  is  dolichoce- 
phalic, with  vertical  forehead,  prominent  nar- 
row nose  and  itrong  chin  (Figs.  3  and  3A). 
The  orbits  are  low  and  elongate  transversely; 
the  cheek-bones  very  wide  in  proportion  to  the 
cranial  form.  The  skeletons  from  certain  sta- 
tions are  of  great  height,  over  six  feet,  but 
others,  apparently  of  the  same  race,  are  much 
shorter,  and  the  women  seem  to  have  been  much 
smaller  than  the  men.  In  general  this  race  had 
well-formed  heads  and  fine  physiques.  Plainly, 
the  Cro-Uagnons  are  of  our  own  species,  Homo 
sapiens,  and  their  likeness  to  certain  modem 
^pes  in  southwestern  Europe  su^ests  that  a 
strong  strain  of  the  blood  of  this  ancient  race 
still  exists.  Verneau  has  also  adduced  evidence 
for  the  belief  that  the  Guanches,  the  aborigines 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  were  of  this  stock.  One 
or  two  recent  writers  have  asserted  that  the 
Cro-Magnons  show  negroid  affinities,  but  ex- 
cept for  the  relative  proportions  of  the  limb 
bones,  the  evidence  is  all  opposed  to  this  view. 
The  race  appears  so  suddenly  and  is  so  different 
physically  from  the  Neanderthal  as  to  preclude 
descent  from  the  latter;  hence  it  is  generally 
believed  to  have  migrated  from  Asia.  In  early 
postglacial  time  the  Cro-Maguons  attained  a 
wide  distribution  in  western  Europe,  their 
range  closely  approximating  that  of  their  more 
primitive  jiredecessors.  In  a  number  of  locali- 
ties remains  have  been  found  associated  with 
ricii  cultural  data,  and  the  race  is  identified  with 
those  late  i^iaaes  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  known 
at  AurtE^nadan,  Solutrean  and  Magdalen  ian, 
charactenxed  by  a  great  variety  of  fltnt  im- 
plements, knives,  spear-heads,  chisels,  borers, 
scrapers,  etc.,  of  delicate  workmanship,  and 
tools  of  bone  and  antler  such  as  needles,  spear- 
throwers  and  harpoons,  as  well  as  incised  draw- 
ings on  reindeer  antler,  mammoth  tusk  and  stone 
dqiicting  the  great  manmials  which  still  sur- 
vived—  the  mammoth,  wooly  rhinoceros,  wild 
horse,  reindeer,  lion  and  others.  The  Cro- 
Magnons  were  a  race  of  troglodytes,  more 
truly  cave  men  than  were  the  Neanderthals,  and 
to  this  race  belonged  the  mural  artists  whose 
brilliant  polychrome  paintings  of  contemporary 
animals  still  adorn  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
caverns  in  southern  France  and  northern  Spain, 
Ceremonial  burial  of  the  dead  was  practised 
and  some  of  the  burials  show  that  ornaments 
were  worn.    Oothing,  doubtless  of  shins,  is  in< 
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dicated  by  the  bone  needles.  On  ihe  whole, 
these  people  had  attained  a  considerable  deftree 
of  culture,  but  (here  is  no  evidence  thai  they 
practised  aKrieulture,  or  kept  herds,  or  that 
they  had  achieved  the  domestic  arts  of  pottery 
or  weaving.  They  were  a  race  of  hunters,  ap- 
parently with  more  or  less  fixed  abodes  and 
same  organized  social  structure.  Geological 
evidence  indicates  that  the  early  postglacial 
period,  during  which  the  Cro-Magttons  flour* 
isfaed,  was  some  10,000  to  20,000  vears  ago.  It 
seems  improbable  that  this  race  was  extermi- 
nated; it  is  more  likely  tfaal  it  became  inter- 
mingled with  other  immigranl  stocks,  progeni- 
tors of  Neolithic  men,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  a  Cro-Magnon  strain  still  persists  in 
the  population  of  certain  localities  in  France. 

A  considerable  number  of  skeletal  remains 
of  late  Pleistocene  A^  have  come  to  lif^l  in 
Europe,  some  of  which  are  doubtfully  to  be 
assi^ed  to  the  Cro-Magnon  race  {e.g.,  those  of 
Engis  and  Combe-Capelie)  while  others,  not- 
ably the  Brunn  and  Galley  Hill  crania,  seem  to 
belong  to  a  different  physical  type,  but  clearly 
Homo  sapiens.  In  1906  a  surpnsing  discovery 
was  made  in  one  of  the  caves  in  southern 
France  which  had  previously  yielded  several 
Cro-Magnon  skeletons.  This  was  the  disinter- 
ment, from  a  sKgfatly  lower  level,  of  two 
skeletons,  a  woman  and  a  youth  (Fig.  71, 
which  strikingly  resemble  certain  negroid  types, 
especially  the  South  African  Bushmen.  The 
name  Grimaldi  race  has  been  given  to  these 
ancient  negroids,  but  it  is  impc«sible,  as  yet, 
to  account  for  the  origiii  of  the  race  except  to 
say  that  tli»r  were  early  postglacial  immigrants. 
It  is  significant  that  several  small  sculptured 
statuettes  from  France,  and  one  from  Austria, 
appear  to  represent  female  negroid  types  in 
whom  certain  physical  features  are  exaggerated 
as  in  Bushmen  women.  Presumably  rtiese  are 
the  handiwork  of  the  Grimaldi  UMfroid  race. 
These  discoveries  are  important  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  early  diffentiation  of  a  negroid  stock, 
and  they  sug^st  interesting  questions  as  to  its 
pr^istoric  migrations. 

The  "Piltdown  skull*  found  in  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, in  1911-12,  has  perhaps  evoked  more 
vi^rous  discussion  and  more  divergence  of 
opmion  than  any  similar  discoveiv.  The  bones 
were  found  in  a  shallow  fravef-bed,  are  un- 
questionably Pleistocene,  and  probable  as  early 
as  third  interglaeial.  With  (Item  were  found 
teeth  of  very  early  types  of  elephant  and  hippo- 
potamus, and  a  few  roughly  chipped  *eoUtlis.* 
There  are  several  fragments  of  a  himian  era- 
nium  of  great  thickness,  but  which  any  anato- 
mist would  identify  as  Homo  sapiens.  Near 
one  of  these  was  found  the  rifdiE  half  of  a 
lower  jaw  containing  two  molar  teeth.  This 
jaw  is  a  veritable  'Ixine  of  contention*  for  a 
number  of  able  anatomists  regard  it  as  belong- 
ing not  to  the  associated  human  cranium  but  to 
a  fossil  ape,  though  no  such  animals  are  known 
to  have  lived  in  England  during  the  Pleistocene, 
The  chin  region  is  entirely  ape-like,  the  molars 
somewhat  so,  and,  the  same  mav  be  said  of  a 
canine  tooth,   discovered  later. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  in  the  belief  that 
the  discovery  represents  an  exceedingly  early 
hominid,  essentially  an  ape- jawed  mqn,  created 
tor  it  a  new  genus  and  species,  Eoanthropus 
dawsoni  (the  dawn  man),  the  specific  name  in 
honor    of    the    discoverer.    Dr,    Woodward's 


restoration  is  shown  in  figure  6.  The  British 
anatomists  generally  accept  the  validity  of 
Boanlhrofius,  and  regard  it  as  a  discovery  of 
prime  importance  in  the  ancestry  of  the  ^enus 
Homo,  but  outside  the  British  Isles  opinion  is 
divided.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  jaw  is 
that  of  an  ape,  hold  that  it,  together  widi  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  other  animals,  became  acd- 
dentally  washed   out  of  thrir   original   resting 

E laces  and  mingled  in  the  river  gravels  with  (he 
uman  remains,  G,  S,  Miller,  as  a  result  of 
careful  comparative  studies,  regards  the  jaw  as 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  an  extinct  species  of 
diimpanzee.  Of  course  if  this  view  is  correct. 
Woodward's  genus  'Eoanthropus*  is  only  a 
figment  and  the  cranium  merely  that  of  an  earlv 
man  ot  our  own  species.  At  present  it  woirtd 
seem  that  Eoanthropus  can  be  only  tentatively 
accepted,  pen<Kng  further  evidence. 

As  above  slated  there  are  Strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  human  family  originated 
in  central  Asia  and  thence  deployed  in  various 
directions.  Besides  the  western  migrants  who 
gradtially  spread  over  Europe,  others  worked 
southward  and  pcqinlated  the  African  continent, 
»n6  the  possible  relation  of  the  Grimaldi  type 
to  some  of  these  has  been  mentioned.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  Bushmen,  at  least,  have 
drifted  from  more  northerly  parts  of  Africa, 
and  some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
preceded  in  South  Afnca  by  a  Palwohlhic 
people  of  strong  physique.  A  fragmentary 
skull  of  large  size  found  at  Boskop,  in  the . 
Transvaal,  in  1915,  is  believed  to  be  of 
Pleistocene  Age.  It  is  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  permit  certain  diagnosis  as  a  negroid  type. 
Broom  has  named  it  Homo  capensis,  but  die 
reasons  for  erecting  (he  new  species  seem  in- 
adequate to  the  present  writer. 

'The  Airican,  Australimi,  Papuan  and 
Melanesian  peo]des,  descendants  of  stocks 
which  spread  southward  from  Asia,  have  a  ' 
number  of  characters  in  common.  Of  these 
races  the  Australian  blacks  and  Ihe  recently  ex- 
tinct Tasmanians  are  modern  Paleolithic  men 
and   represent   a  cultural   level   scarcely  higher 


than  t&t  of  the  Neanderthals,  Their  earlv 
segregation  from  other  races  is  generally  aa- 
mitted,   but   thus   far   the  only   Australian  dis- 


covery of  great  antiquity  i 
Tal^  skull,  found  in  a  Pleistocene  formation 
in  Queensland,  and  described  in  1917,  by  ^f- 
Arthur  Smith.  This  skull,  though  badly 
crushed,  shows  the  essential  feKtures  of  the  very 
distinctive  Australian  type,  bul  is  remarkably 
primitive,  almost  ape-like,  in  the  rectan^lar 
form  of  the  palate,  and  the  enlarged  canine 
teeth;  just  such  a  skull  as  one  might  posit  as 
a  Pleistocene  progenitor  of  the  Australian  race. 
This  discovery  is  highly  significant  as  proving 
the  early  human  invasion  of  the  continent,  and 
the  differentiation  at  a  time  so  remote  of  the 
Austral  ioid  type. 

Though  actual  remains  of  Pleistocene  man 
in  the  western  hemisphere  are  extremely  rare, 
and  the  antiquity  of  most  of  these  somewhat 
questionable,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  branch  of  the  human  species 
had  become  established  in  America  before  the 
last  glaciation,  an  offshoot  from  the  same 
eastern  Asian  division  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Mongolian  peoples.  TTiese  first  American  im- 
migrants probably  entered  the  continent  in  Ihe 
region  of  Alaska,  when  that  part  of  the  world 
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enjoyed  a  more  geniat  climate  than  was  later 
the  case,  and  spread  eastward  and  southward, 
Anally  extending  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America.  This  view,  however,  is  not 
universally  held,  and  some  competent  ethnol- 
ogists maintain  that  the  migration  of  the 
Eskimo  has  been  westward  from  Greenland. 
The  afRnity  of  American  to  Mongoloid  peoples 
is  generally  admitted,  as  is  also  the  racial  unity 
of  all  the  Americans  from  the  Eskimo  to  the 
Fuegians.  Prehistoric  remains,  both  skeletal 
and  cultural,  are  of  course  extremely  abundant, 
but  all  of  the  former,  indudinK  even  those  be- 
lieved to  be  Pleistocene,  exhibit  the  essential 
characters  of  the  American  Indian  type.  Among 
the  more  important  discoveries  of  t>ossibIe  prc- 
glacial  (i.e.,  before  the  last  ice  advance)  or 
glacial  age  are  several  fragmentary  skeletons 
from  the  Trenton  gravels  of  New  Jersey,  and 
some  bones  of  two  individuals  found  at  Vero, 
Fla.,  in  1915-16.  A  skeleton  discovered  in 
the  famous  asphalt  pits  of  Rancho  La  Brea  near 
Los  Angeles.  Cat,  in  1914,  and  at  first 
hailed  as  a  Pleistocene  man,  is  not  different 
from  the  modem  type,  and  is  almost  certainly 
postglacial.  Various  discoveries  in  Argentina 
described  by  Amej^ino  as  Tertiary  (Miocene 
and  Pliocene)  prehuman  remains,  to  which  he 
assigned  the  generic  names  of  Tetraprothomo 
and  Diproihomo,  have  been  entirely  discredited. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  essential 
Indian  character  of  all  the  prehistoric  remains 
found  in  America,  and  the  likeness  of  this 
type  to  the  Asian  Mongols,  indicate  that  the 
first  American  immigrants  were  already  hi^ly 
developed,  and  very  similar  physically  to  die 
Indian  of  to-day. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  ethnology  of 
earliest  man,  the  reader  must  have  observed 
that  the  somatic  evidence  is  extremely  meagre, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  Neanderthal  and  (Trd- 
Magnon  types.  In  several  cases  a  race  or  even 
a  species  is  based  on  a  few  bones  from  a  single 
individual,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  a 
few  skeletal  fragments,  especially  of  the  skull, 
may  convey  a  great  amount  of  information  to 
the  skilled  anatomist,  also  that  the  location, 
associated  animal  remains  and  cultural  evi- 
dences all  aid  largely  in  solving  the  riddles  of 
mankind's  remote  past.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  make  more  than  a  basly  survey  of  the  physi- 
cal characters  of  the  earliest  types  of  the 
human  family.  The  late  Palxolithic  migrants 
into  Europe, —  the  long-headed  Nordic  (north- 
ern) and  Mediterranean  (southern)  races,  and 
the  broad-headed  Alpine  race,  of  great  im- 
portance as  the  chief  stocks  from  which  the 
present  peofiles  of  Europe  have  descended,  must 
perforce  be  omitted.  For  the  consideration  of 
the  cultures  of  the  Paljeolithic,  as  well  as  of 
the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age,  see  Arch-eology. 

Bibliography.— Of  general  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  especially  recommended :  Sol- 
las,  W.  J.,  'Ancient  Hunters'  (2d  ed.,  London 
191S)  ;  Osborn,  H.  P.,  'Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age'  (2d  ed..  New  York  1918) ;  Keith,  A.,  'An- 
cient Types  of  Man>  (New  York  1911); 
HrdliSka,  A.,  'The  Most  Ancient  Skeletal  Re- 
mains of  Man'  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1913, 
2d  ed.  Washington  1916).  On  prehistoric  man 
in  American  consult  two  critical  surveys  by 
Hrdlieka,  A,,  'Early  Man  in  South  America' 
(Bui.    52,    Bureau    of    American    Ethnology, 


1912).  aad  'Recent  Discoveries  Attributed  to 
Early  Man  in  America>  (Bu!.  66.  1918).  Ex- 
tensive monographs  have  been  published  op 
most  of  the  important  discoveries,  somatic  and 
cultural,  references  to  which  will  he  found  in 
the  general  works  named  above. 

Jaues  H.  McGbexoi, 
ProfejtoT  of  Zoology,  Columbia  Urtiveriity. 
HAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY,  The. 
Few,  if  any,  short  stories  written  with  a  pur- 
pose have  achieved  that  purpose  so  completel]: 
as  did  *The  Man  Without  a  Country,'  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Written  during  the 
Civil  War,  it  did  much  to  inculcate  patnotism 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Unioa. 
The  story  centres  about  Philip  Nolan,  a  lieu- 
tenant ID  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who 
came  under  the  infliKnce  of  Aaron  Burr,  fore- 
swore his  country,  and  as  a  punishment  wu 
condemned  never  again  to  hear  its  name.  To 
effect  this^  he  is  kept  prisoner  all  through  his 
long  life,  first  cm  one  ship,  then  an  another, 
until   at   last   be   dies    dunng   the   Civil   Wai. 


the  naval  setting  is  worked  out  with  remarkable 
attention  to  detail,  the  chief  interest  of  ibe 
Story  lies  in  the  development  of  the  character  of 
the  hero,  who,  from  hating  bis  country,  grows 
throu^  suffering  to  love  her  with  passionate 
devotion.  All  this  is  told  so  convincingly,  wiiii 
such  a  minghng  of  fact  and  fancy  and  with 
such  a  wealth  of  contemporary  allusions,  thai 
thousands  of  readers  believed  it  to  be  an  accoml 
of  fact  The  germ  of  the  plot  was  suggested  to 
the  author  through  the  reading  of  Scott's  'Uie 
of  Napdeon.'  It  occurred  to  him  that  il 
Napoleon  had  been  passed  from  ship  to  ship 
instead  of  being  confioed  on  Saint  Helena, 
England  would  have  been  spared  much  con- 
tumely and  the  French  would  not  have  lumed 
Saint  Helena  into  a  shrine.  The  "local  color.* 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  story,  was  Kained 
from  reading^  the  records  of  the  navy  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  Im- 
mediately upon  its  publication  in  the  AtloMtic 
MontMy  of  December  1863.  'The  Man  Without 
a  Country'  became  famous,  was  copied  eveiy- 
where  and  was  soon  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  It  remains  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  short  stories,  and  among  all  (be 
author's  voluminous  publications  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  retain  its  place  in  literature. 
Marion  Titckee. 
HAN-OP-THE-BARTH,  a  local  name  in 
the  Southern  States  for  the  wild  potato-vim 
(Ipomaa  pottdurala) .  See  Itomcea;  Mobninc- 
CLOSV. 

MAN-EATER,  a  term  applied  to  any  fierce 
animal  which  has  acquired,  or  is  believed  to 
have  acquired,  a  habit  of  killing  human  bdngs 
as  food.  Lions,  tigers,  leopards  and  other  great 
cats  are  accused  of  it,  and  undoubtedly  many 
of  these  beasts,  finding  how  easily  a  man  dt 
woman  among  East  Indian  or  African  viljagcrs 
may  be  struck  down  or  seized  when  sleeping  :ii 
a  flimsy  hut,  make  their  lairs  near  settle- 
ments and  for  a  time  regularly  subsist  upon 
human  victims.  Such  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  old  cattle-thieves,  whose  teeth  are  worn, 
and  which  feel  unable  or  unwillins;  to  undertake 
the  exertion  of  tracking  and  pulling  down  wild 
animals ;  but  this  ts  not  always  the  case.   When 
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such  a  beast  bps  taken  his  residence  in  a  dblrict 
no  pains  must  be  spared  tu  kill  him,  for  he  will 
not  cca^e  his  depredations.  Horses,  elephants 
camels,  etc.,  sometimes  become  man-caters  in 
effect,  understanding  and  exercising  their  power 
over  him  for  harm. 

A  man-eater  shark  is  the  great  while  or  blue 
shark  {Carcharodon  carchariai),  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  fomiidahle  of  fishes. 
See  Sharks. 

HAN  IN  THS  IRON  MASK.  The.  See 
Iron  Mask,  the  Man  with  the. 

HAN  AND  NATUKB.  a  work  of  iireat 
research  written  in  1864  by  Geon^e  Perkins 
t^rsh  (q.T.).  Its  full  title  was  'Man  and 
Nature,  or  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by 
Human  Action.'  The  work  became  at  once  a 
standard  with  international  recognition ;  a  con- 
siderably enlarged  Italian  edition  was  issued  at 
Florence  in  1870 ;  and  a  second  American 
edition,  with  further  changes,  appeared  in  1874i 

UAN  AND  SUPBKHAN.  In  his  sub- 
title Bernard  Shaw  announces  this  work  as  *A 
Comedy  and  a  Philosophy" ;  he  might,  with 
equal  pertinence,  have  added  "A  Sermon  on 
the  Dangers  of  Romanticism  and  a  Treatise 
on  Biology,  Anthropology  and  Social  Psy- 
chology.* It  is  all  these  and  it  is,  none  the 
less,  a  successful  play  which  has  been  preeted 
with  almost  continuous  explosions  of  delighted 
merriment  by  theatre  atidiences  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  has  entertained  still  larger 
audiences  in  its  printed  form.  The  accepted 
canons  of  dramatic  criticism  break  down  before 
the  audacious  genius  of  a  Bernard  Shaw;  as 
his  American  biographer,  Archibald  Henderson, 
says,  *He  violates  all  the  rules  yet  turns  the 
trick.» 

That  'Man  and  Superman*  is  a  thesis  play 
goes  without  saying.  The  difficulty  is  that 
there  are  so  many  theses,  so  brilliantly,  keenly 
and  yet  paradoxically  expounded,  that  one 
leaves  the  playhouse,  or  lays  down  the  book, 
in  a  state  of  hi^h  mental  exhilaration  tempered 
with  an  irritating  sense  of  mental  confusion. 
The  main  theme  is,  however,  easily  distinguish- 
able; it  is  (he  contention,  presented  also  in 
several  other  of  ^aw's  plays  (notably  'The 
Philanderer,'  'You  Never  Can  Tell'  and 
'Misalliance'),  that  in  the  perennial  love  chase 
it  is  woman,  driven  by  the  Life  Force,  who  is 
the  pursuer  and  man,  the  quarry.  This  con- 
tention is  made  1o  seem  more  arrestingly  un- 
orthodox by  associating  it  with  the  Don  Juan 
story.  In  the  preface,  addressed  to  the 
well-known  English  critic.  Mr,  A.  B.  Walk- 
ley  (who  figures  in  the  prologue  to  'Fannie's 
First  Play'  as  ■Trotter").  Shaw  says,  'YoM 
once  asked  me  why  I  did  not  write  a 
Don  Juan  play  .  .  .  The  day  of  reckoning 
has  arrived:  here  is  the  play!"  The  modem 
Don  Juan  as  represented  by  the  hero,  John  Tan- 
ner^ is,  however,  no  romantic  libertine  but  a 
social  revolutionist,  irreproachable  in  bis  private 
conduct,  bnt  implacable  in  his  revolt  against 
false  and  outworn  conventions,  determined  to 
save  himself  from  the  bondage  of  love  and 
marriage,  but  succumbing  in  the  end  to  the  iiv- 
exorable  demands  of  the  Life  Force  as  exempli- 
fied by  Ann  Whitcfield.  The  half  down  olher 
characters  are  sharply  drawn :  Octavius,  the 
lover  for  love's  sake;  his  sister,  Violet,  who 
conducts  her  love  affairs  on  business  principles; 
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Hector  Malone,  the  si raigbl forward  youn^ 
American  who  sees  only  black  and  white;  his 
millionaire  father,  hard-headed  and  soft- 
hearted; Roebuck  Ramsden,  orthodox  PhiUs- 
line ;  Mrs.  Whiteiield,  the  helpless  and  bewildered 
mother,  and,  best  of  all,  'Enry  Straker,  chauf- 
feur and  "New  Man.»  The  dialogue  is  Shaw  at 
his  best  and  there  are  no  long  monologues 
as  the  strictly  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
theme  is  segregated  in  the  third  act  of  which 
Shaw  himself  says  —  again  in  Ihe  preface  — 
"I  have  .  ,  .  thrust  into  my  perfectly  mod- 
ern three-act  play  a  totally  extraneous  act  in 
which  my  hero,  enchanted  by  the  air  of  the 
Sierra,  has  a  dream  in  which  his  Mozartian 
ancestor  appears  and  philosophizes  at  ((reat 
length  in  a  Shavio-Socrattc  dialogue  with  the 
lady,  the  statue  and  the  devil." 

By  many  critics  'Man  and  Superman*  i,s  re- 
garded 33  Shaw's  most  important  play  sinc« 
it  combines  some  of  his  most  cherished  phil- 
osophical and  social  theories  with  the  ele- 
ments of  popular  success.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  identifj^  Shaw  h  in  self  with  the 
character  and  opinions  of  Tanner,  and  Gran- 
ville Barker,  who  played  the  part  in  the 
original  production,  was  actually  made  up 
to  resemble  Shaw  who,  however,  asserts  that 
he  had  a  certain  popular  Socialist  orator  in 
mind  as  Tanner's  prototype.  The  play  was 
first  produced  in  May  19C6,  under  the  direction 
of  Vedrenne  and  Barker,  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
London,  where  so  many  other  Shaw  plays  have 
been  introduced  to  the  public.  Its  first  Amer- 
ican production  was  in  September  of  the  same 
year  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in  New  York 
with  Robert  Lorraine  as  director  and  also  play- 
ing the  part  of  Tanner.  In  the  acting  version 
the  Don  Juan  interlude  is  always  omitted  but 
it  has  been  given  separately  at  the  Court  Thea- 
tre in  London.  _  For  critical  reference  see  bibli- 
ography given  in  article  on  Canbida  ;  also  Dide- 
inson,  Thomas  H.,  'The  Contemporary  Drama 
of  England.' 

MAN-OP-WAR,  an  armed  naval  vessel 
regularly  employed  in  the  service  of  a  govern- 
ment for  war  purposes. 

MAN-OF-WAR  HAWK,  or  FRIGATE- 
BIRD,  a  tropical  web-footed  bird  {Fregata 
aquita),  of  the  family  PeUcanidiB.  The  color  of 
the  adult  bird  is  shining  black,  glossed  with 
green,  the  female  being  duller  in  hue.  Includ- 
ing the  long  tail  the  male  bird  reaches  three 
feet  in  length,  but  the  body  is  extremely  small. 
The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  hooked 
at  the  point  and  sharp.  In  proportion  to  their 
size  their  wings  are  longer  than  in  any  other 
bird  and  have  an  extent  of  seven  feet  or  more. 
Their  flight  is  so  powerful  that  they  are  seen 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  shore.  "They 
move  with  great  difficulty  on  land,  and  rarely 
alight  on  the  water.  Possessing  great  stren^n 
and  superior  power  of  wing,  the  frigate-bird 
pursues  terns  or  gulls  which  have  secured  a 
fish,  and  by  beating  them  with  wings  and  beak 
forces  them  to  drop  or  di^orge  it ;  then  seizes 
the  prey  before  it  reaches  the  water.  It  also 
catches  flying- fish  for  itself.  Its  usual  locality 
for  breeding  is  the  summit  of  some  rocky  clin, 
but  breeds  among  trees  where  there  are  no 
rocky  shores,  making  a  rough  platform  of 
sticks.  There  is  only  one  chalky  white  e^ 
This  species  b  fotmd  throughout  the  tropics 
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and  a  second  species  (F.  minor)  ranges  about 
the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans. 

MAN-YOSHU,  man-yo-shoo',  or  MANY- 
OSHIU  (Japanese,  Collection  of  One  Thou- 
sand Leaves),  Japanese  anthology,  the  most 
ancient  in  the  language.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  completed  early  in  the  9th  century;  it  com< 
prises  about  4,000  poems  which  form  a  valuable 
index  to  the  history,  customs  and  lit  era  iv  attain- 
ments of  the  time.  Among  its  hundreds  of 
authors  the  most  able  are  Hilomaro  and  Aka- 
hilo.  The  poems  form  a  record  of  about  130 
years,  covering  the  latter  part  of  the  7tb  and  the 
early  part  of  the  8lh  centuries. 

MANACLE  ROCKS,  England,  a  danger- 
ous reef  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  not 
far  from  Lizard  Head  and  seven  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  town  of  Falmouth.  They  are 
barely  visible,  except  at  tow  water,  and  there  is 
oo  warning  of  their  presence  to  the  mariner 
except  a  bell  buoy.    Many  wrecks  have  occurred 


MANAGUA,  ma-na'gwa,  Nicaragua,  (1) 
the  capital  of  the  slate,  near  the  southwest 
shore  of  Lake  Managua,  32  miles  south-south- 
west of  Leon,  consists  of  long  rows  of  huts, 
and  a  i^^gt  square  lined  with  houses  of  two 
stories.  The  centre  of  the  square  is  occupied 
by  a  large  church,  and  there  is  another  large 
church  with  a  conspicuous  white  arched  portal. 
The  inhabitants,  chiefly  Indians,  are  industrious. 
A  railway  connects  Managua  with  Corinto  on 
the  Pacific.  Pop.  about  30,000;  (2)  the  lake, 
about  38  miles  long,  dischar^s  itself  into  that 
cf  Nicaragua,  above  which  it  has  an  elevation 
of  16  feet,  while  its  elevation  above  the  Pacific 
is  156  feet  It  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention in  connection  with  a  proposed  navigable 
n  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


HANAKINS,  a  rather  undefined  eroup  of 
South  American  tropical  birds,  mostly  of  the 
family  Piprada,  related  to  the  North  American 
tyrant-flycatchers.      They    are    small,    brightly 


colored    (but    the    females 
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lear  curiously  modified  and  often  hi^^hly 
mental  feathers.  They  are  of  terrestrial  habits, 
staying  upon  or  near  the  ground  in  wooded 
places,  clinging  to  herbs  and  twigs  of  bushes 
like  chickadees,  and  subsisting  upon  insects 
largely  caught  on  the  wing.  Some  of  the 
species,  called  "dansadors*  in  Brazil,  gather  in 
httle  parties  in  the  breedit^  season,  and  go 
through  queer  active  motions,  called  dancing. 
Consult  Evans,  'Birds'  (1900). 

MANAOAG,'  ma-na'wag,  Philippines,  a 
pueblo  of  the  province  of  Pangasinin,  Ltuon, 
situated  on  the  Malabolo  River,  18  miles  east  f 
Linrayen,    an    important    road    centre.    Pop. 

HANAOS,  ma-na'oos,  Brazil,  city  and  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  Amazonas,  on  the  Rio  Negro, 
12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Amazon. 
A  whitewashed  cathedral  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which  also  has  a  custom-house,  a 
small  fort  and  a  military  barracks  and  hospital. 
The  city  is  a  steamboat  station,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  various  forest  products,  but 
principally  in  india-rubber.     Pop.  about  20/)00. 


HANAR,  ma-nftr,'  or  lUNAAK,  OnU  of, 

southern   India,  an  ocean  inlet  between  Ceylon 


d  the  Madras  coast  with  an  extreme  width  of 
ISO  miles.  It  is  almost  closed  at  Palk  Strait  on 
the  north  by  Adam's  Bridge,  a  low  reef  of 
rocks  and  islands.  The  gulf  has  celebrated 
pearl  fisheries. 

HANASAROWAS,  ma-na-sa-ro-war'. 
Tibet,  a  sacred  lake  and  pilgrimage  resort  north 
of  the  main  Himalayan  range,  near  Darchan 
between  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
the  Indus.  It  ii  almost  circular  in  form,  about 
15  miles  in  diameter.  Another  lake  in  the  same 
locality  is  the  source  of  the  Indus. 

MANASSAS,  m4-nl'9S,  Va.,  town  and 
county-seat  in  Prince  William  County,  near  a 
creek  named  Bull  Run.  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  and  the  Southern  railroads.  It  is  about 
35  miles  southwest  of  Washington.  Eastern 
College  and  the  Manassas  Industrial  School  are 
located  here.  The  electric-lighting  plant,  sewage 
system  and  water-supplv  system  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  municipality.  Twice  during  the 
Civil  War  Manassas  was  the  scene  of  engage- 
ments.   Pop.  1,217,    See  Bull  Run,  Battle  or. 

MANASSAS,  Firit  and  Second  Battlei  of. 
See  Bull  Run. 

MANASSAS  GAP,  Bngagement  of.  Gen- 
eral Lee,  in  retreating  from  Gettysburg,  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Wilhamsport,  into  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  15  July  1863  marched  to 
Bunker  Hill,  and  occupied  the  ga.ps  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  On  19  July  he  ordered  Longstreet  id 
march  next  morning  to  Culpeper  Court  House, 
by  way  of  Front  Royal  and  Cliestcr  (jap,  (Jcn- 
erat  Meade  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harpci'i 
Ferry  and  Berlin,  on  the  I7ih  and  18th,  and 
moved  up  the  Loudoun  Vall^  alone  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  on  the  21si  Uer- 
ritt's  brigade  of  Buford's  cavalry  division, 
pushing  well  up  into  Manassas  Gap,  skirmished 
with  the  17tfa  Virginia  Infantry,  and  took  20 
prisoners,  from  whom  it  was  ascertained  that 
Lee  was  moving  up  the  valley  with  the  evident 
intention  of  passing  to  the  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Meade  ordered  the  Third,  Fifth  and 
Second  corps  to  march  upon  Manassas  Gap, 
directing  (^eral  French,  commanding  the 
Third  corps,  then  guarding  Ashby's  Gap,  to 
hasten  to  Buford's  support.  Before  dark  of 
the  22d  French  reached  Piedmont,  and  Bimey's 
division  was  pushed  forward  to  Buford's  aid 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  and  at 
daylight  of  the  23d  entered  the  Gap  and  re- 
lieved Merritt's  cavalry,  which  moved  up  to 
(tester's  (iap_.  Meanwhile,  at  dawn  of  the  23d 
Hood's    division    of    Longstreet's    corps    had 


it  was  relieved  during  the  morning  by  Wrifjbt's 
bri^de  of  about  6(X)  men  of  R.  H.  Anderson|s 
division,  under  orders  to  hold  the  Gap  until 
relieved  by  Ewell,  then  marching  from  Win- 
chester. WriDfat's  brigade  was  deployed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Gap,  and  Rodes'  division,  with 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  cominff  to  its  sup- 
port, drew  up  about  600  yards  in  rear,  and 
sent  250  sharpshooters  to  t^e  position  on  its 
left.  These  dispositions  were  completed  about 
2  P.M.  Meanwhile  Bimey's  division  had  ad- 
vanced, steadily  driving  in  the  Confederate  out- 
posts and  from  Wapping  Heights  beyond  which 
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was  Wright's  lint.  About  *  p.m.  Spinola's 
Excelsior  bigade  and  two  reffinients  of  Ward's 
went  forward  at  a  charge  and.  sweepinK  Patt 
Wapping  Heights,  engaged  Wright's  men  in  a 
close  and  severe  fiKht,  driving  them  back  u^on 
Rodes,  who  stood  firm,  the  artillery  dieddng 
ibe  Union  advaoce  about  darlc,  Rodes'  line  not 
being  engaged,  and  losing  but  15  killed  and 
wounded.  Wright's  toss  was  19  killed.  83 
wounded  and  66  missing.  French's  loss  was  21 
killed  and  84  wounded.  Ewell  fell  back  to 
Front  Royal  during  the  night.  Next  morning 
the  Union  advance  marched  to  Front  Royal,  but 
all  of  Lee's  army  had  passed  and,  marching 
swiftly  through  Chester  and  Thomston's  gaps 
it  took  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  RaDDa- 
hannock.  Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol. 
XXyil)  ;  Humphreys.  'From  Gettysburg  to  the 

HANASSEH,  the  older  but  less  important 
of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  whose  name  is 
derived  from  the  word  'to  forget,"  and  ex- 
plained as  signifying  "he  who  causes  one  to 
forget,"  that  is  "all  my  toil.'  (Gen.  3cii,  51). 
Although  in  Jacob's  blessings,  he  was  made 
subordinate  to  his  younger  brother,  Ephraim 
(Gen.  xlviii,  14),  he  was  tp  be  protected  by  the 
redeeming  angel  and  to  become  a  great  people 
(Gen.  xlviii,  16,  19).  As  the  next  verse  reads, 
'in  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying  God  make 
thee  as  Ephraim  and  Uanasseh,*  the  phrase 
forms  the  benediction  which  Jewish  parents 
utter  over  their  sons  on  the  eves  of  Sabbaths 
and  holidays.  The  name  is  held  by  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  which  was  allotted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  the  sixth  in 
numerical  strength  (Num.  xxvi,  34).  During 
ihe  journey  through  the  desert  of  Sinai,  its 
station  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  west 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  it  took  a  {irominent  part 
in  the  battle  and  later  Israel's  strongest  chiefs, 
Gideon  and  JcphAah,  belonged  to  Uanasseh. 
Its  territory  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ihe 

Jordan.  With  the  centuries,  the  tribe  fell  be- 
ind  Ephraim  in  power  and  prominence,  and 
like  Reuben  and  C^d  it  carried  assimiLtion  so 
far  that  it  lost  its  identity,  as  il  practised  the 
idolatries  of  the  people  among  whom  it  lived. 

MANASSBH,  king  of  Judah.  Hezekiah's 
successor,  boy  of  12  ori  his  father's  death 
(2  Kings_  xxi,  1),  and  reigning  53  years.  In 
tbe  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  he  is  mentioned 
as  a  vassal  king  during  the  reigns  of  Esar- 
baddon  and  Assurbanipal,  who  were  aggressive 
monarchs,  plundered  Egypt  and  Phcenicia  as 
well.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  ihe  calami- 
tous rule  of  Manasseh  by  the  statement  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  11)  that  the  Assyrian  captains 
look  him  in  chains  to  Babylon,  as  punishment 
for  Judah's  disloyally  to  GoA.  On  his  repent- 
ance, however,  he  regained  his  throne  and 
showed  a  genuine  religious  spirit  which  pave 
)  new  character  to  his  nation.  Ezekiel  in  a 
memorable  chapter  (viii)  describes  the  spread 
of  religion  during  Manasseh's  reign  and  how 
Ihe  popular  worship  was  a  shameless  blend  of 
foreign  idolatnes.  the  influence  of  which  was 
not  quicklv  overcome,  and  against  which  the 
prophets  declaimed  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
A  prayer  in  Greek  attributed  to  Manasseh, 
when  captive  in  Babylon,  is  found  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, but  never  recognised  as  canonical  by  the 
Church.    Jewish  tradition  makes  no  reference 


to  it.  Late  critics  claim  that  the  prayer  was 
originally  in  Hebrew. 

■  MANASSEH,  son  of  Johanan  the  high 
piiest  and  brother  of  Jaddna,  and  wno  married 
Sanballat's  daughter.  In  Nehemiah  (xii,  28) 
he  is  referred  to  without  name,  and  he  is  fur- 
tiier  declared  as  having  been  deposed  from  the 
priesthood  on  account  of  b^ng  Sanballat's  son- 
in-law.  In  Josephus  ( Antiq.  m.  8,  2-4) ,  a  fuller 
account  is  given.  Incensed  at  Manasseh  s  mar- 
riage with  a  foreign  woman,  his  brother  Jaddua, 
the  high  priest,  placed  before  hitn  the  alterna- 
tive of  divorcing  his  wife  or  giving  up  the 
priesthood.  When  he  went  to  Sanballat  and 
frankly  declared  his  preference  for  the  priest- 
hood, despite  his  love  for  his  wife,  his  father- 
in-law  assured  him  if  he  would  retain  his  wife 
that  the  king  would  give  bini  the  rank  of  hi^ 
priest.  Sanballat  added  that  when  he  built 
with  .the  tang's  ^proval  a  tonple  on  Mount 
Gerinm,  Manasseh  should  be  its  high  priest. 
Hence  he  remained  with  his  father-dn-law,  and 
became  high  priest  in  the  Samaritan  temple  on 
Gerixim.  A  conflicting  passage  in  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xni,  4,  1)  mentions  Manasseh  as  high 
priest  at  Jerusalem  between  the  priesthood  of 
his  nciriiew  Eleazar  and  .that  of  Ondas  IL 

HANASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  Hebrew 
schobr:  b.  La  Rochelle,  1604;  d.  MIddleburg. 
Netherlands,  26  Nov.  I6S7.  His  parents  had  re- 
sided at  Lisbon  but  persecution  rendered  it 
prudent  for  them  to  remove  to  the  north,  and 
after  a  comparatively  brief  sojourn  at  La  Ro- 
chelle, the  family  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated.  In 
1620  he  became  rabbi  of  the  congregation  Neveh 
Shalom  of  Amsterdam,  and  soon  became  a  noted 
preacher.  He  started  the  first  Hebrew  press  in 
Holland  in  1627,  publish-od  a  prayer-book,  a  He- 
brew grammar  and  an  edition  of  the  Uishnah. 
In  1632  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
work,  'El  Condliador,'  a  commentary  and  dis- 
cussion of  ihe  discordant  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Tins  worlc,  written  in  Spanish, 
brought  Manassrfi  great  fame  among  the 
learned  of  his  time  tjnd  he  nwintgnned  a  cor- 
respondence with  Grotius,  Bartaeus  and  others. 
He  sought  the  readnrission  of  Jews  to  England 
but  although  favored  by  Cromwell  his  project 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  Parkament. 
Other  works  from  Ms  pen  are  'Hope  of  Israel^ 
(16S0)  ;    'Pedro   Gkirioso'     (1655)  ;    'Vindicite 

iudxorum'  (London  1656) ;  'De  la  fragilidad 
umana* ;  ''Thesoro  dos  Dinim,>  etc. 
MANATEE,  an  aquatic  mammal  or  'sea- 
cow"  of  the  order  Siretiia  (q.v,,  for  general 
structure),  several  species  of  wluch  inhaWt  die 
fresh  waters  along  the  eastern  ooasts  of  trop- 
ical America  and  of  western  Africa.  The  body 
is  somewhat  seal-Kke  in  shape,  reaches  a  length 
of  8  or  to  feet,  has  a  large  round  head  with 
bristly,  tumid  lips,  no  apparent  neck,  no  exter- 
nal ears,  the  forelimbs  converted  tnio  paddles, 
no  hind  Kmbs,  and  the  tail  spade-shaned,  Uke 
that  of  a  heaver.  The  thick  wrinkled  skin  is 
blaclflish,  and  almost  hairless,  but  a  coat  of 
short,  seal-like  fur  ckrthes  the  fcetus,  indicating 
descent  from  furry  ancestors.  Structurally  the 
manatee  differs  from  other  sirenians  tii  having 
(iiily  »x  cervical  vertebrx,  and  in  the  >arge  num- 
ber of  jnolar  teeth,  which  apparently  go  on  in- 
creasing indefinitely  during  the  animal's  lite, — 
the  suggestion  being,  as  Beddard  points  out,  that 
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they  are  worn  away  by  the  attrition  resulting 
from  9o  much  sand  boing  mixed  with  the  daily 
food.  The  cleft  lip  to  lie  mentioned  hereafter 
is  also  a  generic  pcculianty.  'I'he  manatees  are 
stupid,  genllc,  defenseless  and  harmless  crea- 
tures, showing  great  affeotion  for  rfieir  young, 
one  or  two  in  number,  which  are  nursed  at  pec- 
toral udders,  often  while  the  mother  stands 
erect  upon  her  tail  enfolding  the  ^calves'  with 
her  broad  arixw.  They  never  come  ashore,  but 
secrete  themselves  anud  aquatic  vegetation, 
where  ibe  only  enenues  -they  need  fear  are  the 
larger  alligators  and  the  jaguar.  Their  food 
cottstsis  of  fresh-water  wee*  and  their  roots, 
and  these  are  procured  by  means  of  tile  curious 
form  of  the  upper  lip:  'this  is  split  in  two, 
and  the  two  halves,  wbidi  are  furnished  with 
strotjg  bristles,  can  play  upon  each  other  kke  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  forceps."  This  cleft-lip  is 
only  suggested  in  the  ca-se  of  the  dugong,  but 
the  fcetus  of  that  arumal  shows  the  structure 
plainly,  indicating  that  the  manatee  is  the  more 
primitive  form  of  the  two.  The  flesh  is  excel- 
lent for  food.  The  American  manatees  have 
been  nearly  exterminated.  They  formerly 
abounded  in  the  Im^an  Giver  and  cither  marshy 
waters  about  southern  Flonda,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  haxl  been  reduced  to  a 
small,  carefully  protected  band  near  Biscayne 
Bay  in  the  Miami  River.  They  still  survive 
in  small  numbers  along  the  coast  of  the 
Carribean  Sea  and  aliotit  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinocco.  The  Florida  manatee  is  called 
by  American  zoologists  Manatus  latirostris, 
and  is  regarded  as  different  from  those 
of  Central  and  South  America,  long  known 
as  M.  amerkotius.  The  African  species 
is  M.  srnegalensis.  Consult  Beddard,  'Mam- 
mals' (1901)  ;  Alston,  'Eioloria  Cemrali-Amer- 
icana>  (1875)  ;  "Standard  Natural  Hislory> 
(Vol,  V,  I88S);  Townsend,  C.  H..  'Notes  on 
the  Manatee'  (in  New  York  Zoological  Soci- 
ety's Eighth  Annual  Report,  New  York  1904). 
MANAYUNK.  man-4-yunk'.     See  Phua- 

DELFHIA. 

HANBY,  Georce  Williun.  English  in- 
ventor: b.  Denver,  Norfolk,  28  Nov.  176S;  d. 
Soulhtown,  Great  Yarmouth,  18  Nov.  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  the  military  college  of  Wool- 
wich, and  became  in  1803  barradc  master  at 
Great  Yarmouth.  His  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  calamities  resuhing  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, from  the  difficulty  of  establi^ng  com- 
munication witfa  the  shore,  he  attempted  tast- 
ing a  rope  from  the  shore  to  the  wreck  by  the 
agency  of  gunpowder.  Chains  were  unable  to 
stand  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  but  slou! 
strips  of  rawhide  ck>sely  plaWed  together  were 
found  to  answer,  and  on  12  Feb.  1808  die  entire 
crew  of  "the  brig  Eiizabelh,  wrecked  within  ISO 
yards  of  the  beach,  were  rescued  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  Captain  Manby.  In  1810  lus 
invention  was  brovi^t  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Common*,  and  having  been  favor- 
ably reported  on,  he  received  a  grant  of  money, 
and  all  -the  dangerous  stations  on  the  British 
coasts  were  supplied  with  his  apparatus.  He 
also  contrived  shells  filled  with  luimnous  mat- 
ter, to  enable  the  crew  to  perceive  the  approach 
of  the  rope,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he 
suggested  several  improvements, 

MANCHESTER.  Conn.,  town,  in  Hartford 
County,  on   the   Hockanum   River,  and  on   the 


New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
(formerly  New  England  Railroad),  about  tigtit 
roiJcs  east  of  Hartford.  Until  1823,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  Manchester,  it  formed  a 
part  of  East  Hartford;  it  includes  <he  villages 
of  Highland  Park,  Buckland,  Mandiester,  Man- 
chester Gre«n  ai>d  South  Manchester.  The 
town  has  extensile  manufacturing  plarHS,  the 
most  important  being  the  Cheney  SiJk  Mills,  It 
has  iilso  cotton  and  wookn  inills,  paper  mills, 
needle  works,  'soap  works  and  electrical  supply 
woiks.  A  larae  amount  of  tinware  is  made  in 
Manchester.  Tftere  are  two  public  libraries,  one 
in  dte  -wtUge  of  Manchester  and  one  in  Scuth 
MancheMer,  The  town  was  reincorporated  in 
1907  and  the  gDvemment  is  after  the  coranris- 
sion  model,  seven  men  being  elected  as  super- 
visors.    Pop.  14,935. 

MANCHESTER,  England,  an  episcopal 
and  university  city,  inland  port  and  Parliamen- 
tary and  county  borough  of  LancasMre,  1!^.' 
miles  north  of  London  and  31  mjies  east  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  riit 
Mersey,  since  1894  connected  with  the  sea  at 
Eastham,  on  the  Mersey,  by  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  35;^  miles  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  manufactuiing  cities  of  the  world  and 
the  cotton  trade  centre  of  Great  Britain.  It 
covers  over  21,645  acres.  Railways  and  electric 
street  tramways  communicate  with  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages  of  the  most  popu- 
lous industrial  region  of  England. 

Geologjf.— Manchester  is  built  on  a  hr^i: 
plain,  within  easy  distance  of  breezy  hills  and 
moorland,  which  are  clearly  visible  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  surface  of  tfie 
ground  is  oomposed  of  thick  deoonts  of  glaaal 
drift  —  boulder  clay,  sands  and  gravels  — b^ 
neath  which  are  Trrassic,  Permian  and  Carbon- 
iferous rocks.  Rich  coal-fieMs  are  found  in 
the  neighboring  parts,  some  of  wtnch  extend 
under  a  portion  of  ihe  city. 

Indnatries  and  Finances. —  Though  Man- 
chester is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  trade,  ii 
is  no  longer  that  of  its  manufacture,  mudi  ol 
that  industry  bang  carried  on  in  towns  and 
villages  beyond  its  borders.  A  consideraMe 
number,  however,  remain  of  cotton  mills,  print 
works,  dyang  and  bleaching  concerns  and  fac- 
tories concerned  with  other  branches  of  texlik 
manufacture.  Engineering  and  machinery 
works  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  as  are  die 
manufaotoiies  of  electrical  appliances.  It  i& 
calculated  that  there  arc  about  700  different 
industries  carried  on  here,  some  of  the  tWef 
among  them,  apart  from  those  named  above,  b^ 
ing  chemical,  india  rubber,  paper  and  glass 
works.  The  inembership  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change is  over  7,000  and  -the  Grocery  Excha[«( 
about  3,000.  There  are  also  stock,  com,  pro- 
vision, coal  and  cotton-waste  exchai^es.  Tlit 
vegetable  and  fruil  market  serves  for  the  wMe 
of  South  lyancaslure  and  part  of  Che^rc. 
while  the  fish  market  is  second  only  to  BillinBS- 
gate.  There  are  nearly  a  score  of  banks,  wiih 
niunerous  branches.  The  business  of  the  post 
office  exceeds  that  of  any  other  out  of  Lcmdon 

Bridges  and  Railway  Terminals.—  The 
bridges  are  of  no  engineering  importancejas 
the  irwell  is  here  but  a  narrow  river.  The 
terminal  railway  stations  are  six  in  rumher. 
(1)  London  Road,  1842,  rebuilt  I88I ;  (2)  Vic- 
toria. 1844,  since  greatly  enlat^ed;  (3)  Oxford 
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Road;  (4)  Central,  I^,  near  whidi  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  have  erected  a  sreat 
hotel;  (5)  Exchange,  13B4;  (6)  Deansgate, 
1898,  for  ihc  goods  traffic  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway.  The  oldest  railway  station  in 
the  world  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Liverpool  Road, 
though  itot  used  for  its  oi^nal  purpose.  It 
was  opened  in  1830. 

Bufldinga. —  The  principal  public  tmildin);  is 
the  town-hall,  commenced  in  1868  and  com- 
pleted in  1377,  3t  a  cost,  including  land,  of  up- 
wards of  a  million  pounds.  It  covers  an  area  of 
8,648  square  yards.  The  clock-lower  is  286  feet 
hogh  and  contains  a  peal  of  21  bells.  In  the 
greait  hall  .i«  a  series  of  frescoes  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  illustrating  incidents  in  the  btfitorr  of 
Manchester.  The  old  town-hall,  erected  in 
1825,  is  now  occupied  as  a  Free  Reference  Li- 
brary. It  is  a  classical  biulding,  and  another 
of  the  same  style  and  period  is  the  Qty  Art 
Gallery,  formerly  known  as  the  Roj^l  Institu- 
idon.  The  Royal  Infirmary,  whi<4i  orifpnated  in 
1752,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  colons 
in  the  centre  of  the  community,  but  has  been 
removed  to  an  exclusive  new  bintding  on  a 
^te  on  the  outskirts.  The  Free  Trade  Hal) 
(1856),  built  in  tile  Italian  9tyh:,  will  hold  5,000 
people  M)d  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great 
poWtioaJ  meetings  end  of  the  renowned  con- 
certs conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Halle  and  Dr. 
Hans  Richter.  In  a  similar  style  is  die  Royal 
Exchange  (1868-74),  one  of  the  most  salacious 
erections  of  its  kind.  The  area  of  the  great 
hall  is  5,170  square  yards.  The  Assize  Courts 
l^  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  architect  of  the 
town-hall,  were  built  in  1864,  at  »  cost  of  £100,- 
000.  Immediaftety  to  ^etr  rear  is  die  ooun^ 
jail.  The  university  buildings  are  also  by 
Waterbouse.  The  John  Ry*ands  Library,  l:^ 
Basil  Cfaampneys,  is  perhaps  the  cUef  ardii- 
tectural  gem  or  the  city.  Other  exaimples  of 
street  archttecture  worthy  of  attention  are  the 
City  PoKce  Courts,  the  Cirn  Exchange,  the  In- 
land Revenue  Offices,  tfae  Post  Office,  new  Fire 
Brigade  Station,  Reform  and  Conservative 
clubs,  and  many  of  the  banks,  insurance  offices 
and  wardiouses.  The  Munctpal  Scbool  of 
Tedinotogy  is  one  of  the  mast  sinking  examples 
an3nivhere  of  a  well-equipped  sdwol  in  an  im- 
ponng  building. 

Edncatioiiiid  Institotiona'— Manchester  Uni- 
versity (q.v.)  was  reconstructed  as  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  in  1903,  It  was  originally 
foundod  as  «ie  Victoria  University  in  1880,  with 
a  federation  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  the  Universoty  College,  Liverpool,  as  its 
collwes,  to  which  the  York^re  (college  at 
Leeds  was  afterward  added ;  but  in  1903  a  sepa- 
rate university  charter  was  granted  to  each 
c»ty.  The  Owens  College,  which  has  now  been 
incorporated  with  the  umver»ty.  was  founded 
in  18S0  by  the  aid  of  nearly  £100,000  left  by 
Mr.  John  Owens,  It  began  woric  in  a  large 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Rii^ard  Cobden 
and  was  removed  to  tdie  present  line  buildings 
in  1873,  Since  then  the  Museum,  Christie  Li- 
brary, medical  school,  physiological  and  other 
laboratories  and  the  Whitworth  Hall  have  been 
added  and  rtie  institution  has  benefited  from 
man;^  large  gifts  and  bequests.  The  Scplendid 
Municipal  School  of  Technology  is  afliliaited  to 
the  university,  and  the  subjects  in  the  faculty 
of  technology  are  taken  there.  The  faculty  of 
theology   was  instituted  in   1904,   and   the  co- 


opM^tion  of  the  various  Hieoki^al  colleges  was 
obtained.  These  include  BaptasL  Free  Motbo- 
disL  Independent,  PrimJtiive  Methodist,  Roman 
C^mokc,  Unitarian  and  Wcsleyan  colleges.  The 
oldest  educalioDai  instatution  in  the  dty  is  the 
Grammar  School,  founded  by  Bi^op  Hugh 
Oldham  in  1515.  It  has  now  1,070  schobrs. 
Many  distinguidhad  names  appear  tn  die  records 
□f  its  alumni.  Cbetham's  Hospital  is  named 
below.  The  folioiwng  may  be  added:  The 
Girts'  High  Sdiool,  the  Hulme  Grammar  School 
(founded  b_y  die  Hulmean  trustees),  (lie  Nich- 
olls  Hospital,  Warehousemen  and  Qcrks' 
School  and  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of 
Music,  founded  iii  1693,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous elementary  and  other  schools. 

Libraries, —  Of  libraries,  the  most  recent, 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  is  the  roo&t  widely 
known,  on  account  of  its  marvelous  collection 
of  rare  and  costly  books  and  manuscripts.  Its 
IOO,(XX)  volumes  embrace  the  Althorp  Library, 
purchased  from  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lord  Craw- 
ford's ool  lection  of  manuscripts.  It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Mis,  Rykands  in  mem- 
ory of  ber  husband  and  was  opened  in  1899. 
The  Chetham  Library  dates  from  1656,  from 
wfaa<±  lune  it  has  been  open  free  to  all,  and  is 
irart  of  the  foundation  of  Hompbrey  Cheiiiam, 
the  other  paM  being  a  bospilaf  or  school  for 
poor  children.  The  Public  Free  khrariea  were 
estabUsfaed  in  18S2  and  are  supported  by  a  pub- 
lic rate,  which  now  yields  over  £35,000  a  year. 
ThcAief  or  reference  Hbraiy  contained  (1913) 
174,931  volumes  and  the  24  branch  or  lending 
Ubraiies  some  253,000  volumes.  The  Quistie 
Library  at  the  uravciBity  was  built  by  die  late 
Mr.  R.  C  Christie,  and  on  its  Selves  are  die 
entire  libraries  of  Mr.  (Hirittie,  of  Bishop  Prince 
Lee,  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  addition  to  other 
special  and  general  collections.  The  Medical 
and  Law  libraries  belong  to  the  members  of 
those  professions,  and  there  are  other  public 
and  semi-public  libranes  of  importance. 

Art  GallerieB.— The  City  Art  Gallery  has 
been  matntaiind  by  the  oorporation  since  1    " 


school,  particularly  works  of  Millais,  Leighton, 
Holmsin  Hunt,  G.  F.  Wartts  and  other  modem 
artists.  In  this  gallery,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Royal  Institution,  annual  exhibi- 
tiona  have  been  held  since  1827,  The  Man- 
chester Academy  of  Fine  Arts  also  holds  its 
exhibitions  here;  Attadied  to  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art  is  a  well-arranged  art  museum, 
and  in  the  Wlmworth  Insliitute  galleries  in 
Whitworth  Park  will  be  found  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  inclucyng  a  nearly  complete 
series  of  specimens  of  tiie  best  Engfeh  water 
colors,  from  those  of  Sandby,  Girlin  and  Tur- 
ner onward.  The  insHCute  is  one  of  many  bene- 
factions enjoyed  by  Mandiester  from  money 
left  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 

CharchcB.— When  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester was  founded  in  1847  the  Cellmate 
Qiur^  became  the  cathedraL  It  is  of  un- 
known CTJein,  but  the  present  perpendicular 
Gothic  building  was  raised,  on  an  earlier 
foundation,  about  1422.  A  large  part  has  been 
rebuilt,  mainly  on  the  old  lines,  in  recent  years, 
ye*  many  interesting  portions  of  the  earlier 
building  remain.  The  ancient  stalls  in  their 
choir  have  exquisitely  carved  canopies.  The 
ancient  parish  consisted  of  29  townsWps.  in- 
cluding Salford,  and  some  of  them  bad  chapels 
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of  their  own.  In  1850  'die  andent  paiish  was 
divided  into  independent  parishes  by  Act  of 
Porlianient.  Next  to  ihe  cathedral  die  oldest 
church  is  Satnt  Ann's  (1712),  which  contains 
some  beautiful  windows  by  F.  G.  Shields. 
Many  of  the  19th  century  ctiurches  i        ' 


Caltbokc  dturcbes  and  many  others  belonging  to 
various  sects.  The  Jews  have  11  synagogues, 
and  there  is  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  i^urch. 

HoBpitals.—  Hospitals  to  the  number  of 
17,  all  maintained  ty  voluntary  subscription, 
are  provided  for  the  treatment  of  nearly  every 
complxnt  to  which  the  faumah  fiame  is  Uable. 
The  Royal  Infirmary  is  rile  chief  one.  Saint 
Mary's  Hospital  and  the  Eye  Hospital  are 
others  of  large  dimensions,  wile  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption  is  attached  a  sanatorium 
at  Delamere  in  ChesWre,  which  w^  provided 
at  a  co«t  of  £70,000  by  a  k>cal  benefactor  ( W.J. 
Cpossley).  In  addition  there  are  several  dis- 
pensaries and  asylums,  and  a  large  number  of 
chaiitable  institutions  of  various  kinds. 

Societica. —  The  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties are  many  in  number  and  of  high  stand- 
ing. The  Chotham  Society  and  the  Record  So- 
ciety devote  themsel\'es  to  the  pubhcation  of 
historical  records  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
The  Antiquarian  Society  (1883)  has  similar  ob- 
jects. The  Loterary  aiid  Philosophical  Sodetr 
was  founded  in  1781,  the  Literary  Qub  in  1863, 
the  Staitistical  Society  in  1833  the  GeologicaJ 
Society  in  1839,  the  Geogiaitfiical  Society  in 
1SS4.  These,  as  well  as  the  Microscopical,  and 
some  other  societies,  all  publish  their  transac- 
tions. Mitaical  societies  are  numerous  and 
\ieorous,  and  the  artists,  arclutects,  lawyers, 
doctors,  accountants  and  men  of  oAer  calnngs 
have  tieir  own  sooiettes. 

Public  Works,  Parka,  Etc^-The  corpo- 
ration rs  the  owner  of  (he  waterworks  tnat 
supply  Mandiester  and  Salford  and  some  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages.  The  water  ctwnes 
from  Longdendale  on  the  borders  of  DctW- 
shire  and  Thirlroere  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
worics  have  ooet  over  £8,000,000.  The  average 
quantity  of  water  supplied  per  day  is  38,000,000 
galkins.  The  gSLS  works  have  been  the  property 
of  the  corporation  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  borough,  and  have  always  yielded  a  profit 
in  aid  of  the  rates.  The  supply  of  eleotraoity 
ii  also  a  murticipal  undertaking.  So  also  the 
fire  brigade,  public  abattoirs,  the  foreign  animal 
wharf  on  the  Ship  Canal,  cold-air  stares  and  the 
eMtensive  sanitary  works.  The  markets  and  tbe 
eleotnc  tramways  are  under  municipal  owner- 
ship. The  dty  has  many  public  parks,  open 
spaces  and  playgrounds.  The  area  of  the  lar- 
gest (Heaton  Park)  is  662  acres  aiMl  its  cost 
was  £220,000.  The  other  municipal  works  in- 
clude bams,  cemeteries,  workmen's  dwellings, 
infectious  (useases  hospitais,  libraries,  art  ci- 
leries, technical  school  and  school  of  arts.  The 
council  is  also  the  local  education  authority 
for  the  city.  The  construction  of  the  Ship  Canal 
involved  an  outh 

which  was  lent         _._-.., , 

point  11  out  of  the  21  directors  of  the  Ship 
Catnl  Company. 

Government. —  Since  1838  Manchester  has 
been  governed  under  the  Mnnicnpal  Corpora- 
tions Acts  and  a  king  series  oi  local  statutes. 
The  council  oonsists  of   144  members,  35  of 


w1>om  are  aldcmien.  The  head  of  the  council 
is  styled  lord  mayor,  that  title  being  confcred 
in  1893.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  entrusted  to  three  boards  of  guardians,  for 
the  Centr^  and  (he  Nordi  and  South  townshiiis, 
atid  there  are  separate  workhouses  and  odier 
necessary  establi^mients.  There  is  a  court  of 
record  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  established 
in  1838  and  recooBtttuted  in  1858,  and  now 
amalgamated  with  (he  court  of  record  of  the 
hundred  of  Salford,  and  since  1839  there  has 
been  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and 
sefiarate  quarter  sessions.  The  Assize,  County, 
Cfaanccry  and  other  law  courts  held  in  die  city 
are  not  under  kical  control. 

Historr'— Manchester  was  in  prehistoric 
times  occupied  by  the  Britons,  as  proved  1w 
urns  and  implements  that  have  been  unearthed, 
and  abundant  Roman  reMcs  bear  evidence  to  a 
long  period  of  Roman  occupation.  Lititle  is 
known  of  the  rule  of  the  Engbsfa  or  Saxons, 
but  among  other  traditions  is  Aat  of  Queen 
Ethelbcga,  wife  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex  having 
lived  here  in  689,  and  of  the  Danes  sacwing  the 
town  in  863.  In  923  Kang  Edward  the  Elder, 
son  of  Alfred  'the  Great,  rebtklt  and  foruiicd 
Mancfaater.  Mandiester  is  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  1086^  as  possessing  two 
diurdics,  one  of  irfiich  js  now  conjectured  to 
have  been  at  Ashtco-under-Lyne,  originallv  in 
the  panUh.  The  barony  of  Manchester  was  oeld 
by  the  Greslcys,  1086  to  1313,  and  the  last  of 
^at  fanaly  granted  a  charter  to  his  burgesxs 
in  1301,  atid  it  was  by  tins  charter  that  ibt 
town  was  governed  for  over  five  centuries.  The 
manor  was  afterward  4ield  by  the  De  la  Warm 
and  the  We9l«  tmal  1579,  when  -it  was  sold  to 
John  d^acye,  a  London  mercer,  for  £3,000,  who 
in  turn  ihspiTsed  of  it  in  1596  for  a  profit  of 
£500  to  SirMidwlaa  Moeley,  a  Manchester  man. 
who  had  become  a  prosperous  London  merchant, 
destined  to  £11  the  ofiice  of  lord  mayor  tbrte 
years  aft«r  fats  purchase  of  the  manor.  In  his 
fandly  tire  manor  remained  until  1845,  when 
the  whole  of  the  manorial  rights  were  purchased 
by  'Ao  corporation  for  £200,000.  One  of  the 
lords  of  Mandiester,  Thomas  la  Warre,  eiHf  red 
ihe  priesthood,  became  rector  of  the  parish  and 
in  1421  provided  the  means  for  collegaatipg  the 
church,  and  gave  his  manor-house  as  a  resi- 
dence tor  the  clergv  of  the  college.  Tl»s  house, 
now  known  as  Qietham's  Hospital,  is,  apart 
from  the  church,  almost  the  sole  archjtodural 
reKcof  feudal  Mandiester.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion the  biakting  was  confiscated  by  the  Crown, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  In  his  family  >t 
remained  until  the  Commmiwealth,  when  it  was 
sequestered  by  the  Parliament,  wdi  other  pos- 
sessions of  oie  royalist  Earl  of  Derby.  In 
1656  it  was  purchased  by  the  executors  of 
Humjihrey  Chetham  and  turned  to  its  present 
uses.  Manchester  was  viatcd  in  1495  by  Henry 
VII.  It  is  unknown  when  the  town  besan  (o  be 
established  as  a  trading  and  manufacturing 
centre,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  Act  of  1541 
that  a  considerable  commerdal  position  had  by 
that  time  been  attained  Manchester  holds  an 
important  position  in  the  earlier  history  of  die 
civil  wars.  M  the  outset  the  townsmen  took 
the  Mde  of  the  Parliament,  and  made  an  effort 
to  avert  the  conflicl  by  presenting  a  petition  to 
King  Charles.  The  town  was  besieged  by  Lord 
Strange,  w4io  was  repulsed.    Piior  to  the  actual 
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siege  he  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  in  an  aSray  wbich  ensued  a  man  was 
lulled.  This  was  on  15  July  1642,  and  the 
fatality  w«s  one  of  the  firtt  that  occurred  in 
die  wars.  The  town  was  represented  in  Crom- 
well's first  and  second  parliaments.  In  1715 
there  were  many  Jacobites  acnong  the  influentia] 
townsmen,  uid  in  die  rising  of  1745  the  Young 
Pretender    found    numerous    adherents    here. 


aker,  ■ 'History  of  Manchester'  (ib.  1773); 
'Manchester  Oflicial  Handbook,'  published  an- 
nually;  'Handbook  and  Guide  to  Manches 


Cbau.es  W.  Suttok, 
Chief  Librarian,  Manchrster  Public  Free 


_  e  executed  (or  th«r  treason.  The  Duke 
Brtdgewater  opened  his  canal  from  Worsley  to 
Manchester  in  1761,  and  the  extension  to  Run- 
corn was  completed  in  1795.  IHstress,  caused 
iqi  the  ware  and  high  taxadon.  was  a  man 
cause  of  the  political  dtsoontents  which  marked 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  I9th  century.  an4 
are  remembered  by  a  weavers'  riot  in  1808,  the 
'blanketeers*  meetii^s  in  1817  and  the  disas- 
trous Peterloo  afF^  of  1819,  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing to  petition  ParHament  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  several  people  were  killed  and  many 
more  injured  during  a  charge  of  the  milkary, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  The  Man- 
chester and  LiverfKKil  Railway  was  opened  in 
1830,  maridng  a  new  era  in  intemal  communi- 
cation. Mandiester  was  enfrandiised  by  the 
Reform  Aot  of  1S32,  getting  two  members. 
(Under  the  redistribution  of  1917,  members  are 
allocated  to  the  dty).  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
Lea^e  was  eslabKshed  in  1839,  and  prosecuted 
a  vigorous  campaign  throughout  the  oounti^, 
cnlnanating  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in 
1846  In  1847  the  bishopric  of  Manchester  was 
created  and  the  collegiate  church  converted  into 
a  cathedral.  Queen  VicK>ria  paid  three  visits 
lo  Manchester,  Ae  first  in  1851,  the  second  in 
1857  and  the  last  in  1894,  when  she  opened  the 
SMp  Canal.  The  great  Art  Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  1857  and  the  Jubilee  Exhibition 
io  1887.  Both  were  remarkably  suocessful,  the 
latter  yielding  a  profit  of  £43,300,  whidi  was 
devoted  to  public  uses.  From  1862  to  1865 
diere  was  ^reat  distress  throughout  the  cotton 
manufaotunng  districts,  owing  to  the  American 
War;  a  relief  fund  of  over  $1,000,000  of 
money  was  rwsed  on  behalf  of  the  operative*. 
The  Ship  Canal  was  projected  tn  1882  and 
opened  in  1894.  In  March  1902  the  city  was 
visited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  came  to  open  the  Whitworth  Hall  at  Owens 
College:  in  July  1905  King  Edward  Vll  opened 
a  new  dock  at  the  Ship  Canal. 

Populatiott. —  The  population  of  Manchester 
is  about  714,333.  In  1841  it  was  242,983;  in 
1871,  351,189;  in  1891,  505^;  m  1901,  644,873. 
The  greait  increase  is  parnally  accounted  for  by 
the  extensioas  of  the  dty  boundaries  wUcfa 
took  place  in  1885,  1890,  1904  and  1909. 

BibUogr^ihT.! —  Axon.  'Annals  of  Man- 
diesler'  (1886);  Bannerman  and  Sons,  'Mer- 
cantile Mandiester,  Past  and  Present'  (Man- 
chester 1896);  Darl^re,  'A  Bookc  of  OW 
Manchester  and  Saltord'  (ib.  1887) ;  Harland, 
'Uancesire';  Howdls,  W.  D.,  'Seven  English 
Ckies'  (New  York  1909) ;  Hudson,  'Manches- 
ter MtMHcipal  Code'  (6  vols.) ;  Perkins, 
'Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester'  (ib.  1903); 
Proctor,  'Memorials  of  Bygone  Manchester 
with  Glimpses  of  the  Environs'  (Manchester 
1879);  Roedcr,  'Roman  Mandtester'  (1900); 
Tail.  'MediiEval  Manchester'  (1904)  ;  Ware, 
'Foun^tions  in  Manchester'  (4  vols.,  1828) ; 
Wheeler,  'Manchester'  (London  1836);  Whit- 
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MANCHESTER,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat 
of  Delaware  County,  on  the  Maquoketa  River 
and  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  about  130 
miles  northeast  of  Des  Moines  and  45  mites 
west  of  Dubuque.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricul- 
tural rcf^on  and  its  excellent  water  power  is 
utilized  m  manufacturing  industries.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolen  goods,  tiles,  brick, 
fencing,    flour,    wagons,    carriages    and    dairy 

firoducts.     Manchester  is  the  trade  centre  of  a 
arge  part  of  Delaware  and  the  adjoining  ci 


in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  2,758. 

MANCHESTER,  Mass..  town,  in  Essex 
Coimty,  on  Massadiusetts  Bay  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Gloucester.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1630,  and  until  1645  the  place  was 
called  "Jefrey's  Creek,*  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  Manchester  and  the  town  was  in- 
corporated Since  1845  Manchester  has  been 
a  favorite  summer  resort,  one  of  the  attractions 
being  a  singing  beach.  In  addition  to  fiiood  pub- 
lic schools  the  town  has  a  free  public  library 
in  the  Coolidge  Memorial.  Pop.  3,000.  Con- 
sult Lamson,  'History  of  the  Town  of  Man- 

MANCHBSTER,  N.  H.,  city,  one  of  the 

coun^-seats  of  Hillsboro  County,  on  the  Merri- 
mac  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiscataguog  and 
on  branches  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
about  17  miles  south  of  Concord,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  56  miles  north  of  Boston.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1722  and  for  a 
number  of  years  it  was  called  Amoskeag  and 
Harrytown.  In  1751  it  was  incorporated  as 
•Derryfield,*  and  in  1810  the  name  was  changed 
to  Manchester.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1846.  The  Amoskeag  Falls  (54  feet)  in  the 
Merrimac,  above  the  city,  provides  extensive 
water  pojver  which  by  means  of  canals  is  made 
available'  tor  manufacturing.  The  city's  pros- 
perity is  largely  dependent  upon  this  water- 
power,  which  for  years  has  been  controlled  by 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
city  has  over  400  manufactories,  representing 
about  60  different  industries.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  about  $26,000,000  and  the  number  of 
employees  about  25,000.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  the  cotton  mills,  which  turn 
out  annually  about  250,000,(XX)  yards  of  cotton. 
Other  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products  (especially  locomotives  and  fire- 
engines),  hosiery,  paper,  boots  and  shoes, 
woo  den- ware,  needles,  woolen  goods,  knit 
goods,  leather,  lumber,  cigars,  brushes,  wagons, 
(arrives  and  furniture.  The  system  of  water- 
works, owned  by  the  city,  has  a  reservoir  of 
16,000.000  gallons  capacity  which  is  fed  from 
Lake  Massabesic,  a  body  of  pure  water  about 
four  miles  from  the  city.  The  worlu  were  com- 
pleted in  1874  at  a  cost  of  $1.500/)00.  Some  of 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  govenv 
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mcnt  buildiriK,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathcdi^l.  the 
county  courthouse,  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Hos- 
pital of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Elliott  Hospital, 
Women's  Aid  Home,  Weston  Observatory, 
Holy  Anfjels'  Convent  and  a  puhlic  library, 
which  contams  about  46.000  volumes.  The  sev- 
eral public  parks  are  well  kept  and  add  much 
to  the  attractive  features  of  the  city.  The  city 
has  the  State  Industrial  School,  Saint  loseph  s 
and  Saint  Patrick's  orphanafjes  and  Saint  Pat- 
rick's and  Saint  Vincent's  homes  for  the  aRed. 
The  educational  institutions  are  a  public  hifih 
school,  parish  hifth  schools,  a  number  of  i^ram- 
tnar  and  elementary  public  and  parish  schools, 
SL  trahiinR-school  for  teachers,  Saint  Augustine's 
and  Saint  Mary's  academies  and  Saint  An- 
selm's  ColleKc.  The  yearly  income  of  the  mu- 
nicipality is  about  $3,000,000.     Pop.  75,635. 

MANCHESTER,  Va.,  a  former  city  of 
Chesterfield  County,  on  the  James  River  and  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  the  Southern  railroads.  It  is  opposite 
Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  sev- 
eral bridges.  _  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
and  coal  region,  and  its  industries  are  con- 
nected largely  with  the  products  of  the  farms 
and  mines.  At  Manchester  there  is  a  fall  in 
the  James  River  of  100  feet  in  about  six  miles. 
The  extensive  water  power  is  used  for  manu- 
facturinK  in  both  Richmond  and  Manchester, 
its  chief  tnanu  fact  u  ring  establishments  are 
foundries,  cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  wooden- 
ware  factories,  paper  mills,  glass  works,  brick 
yards  and  the  repair  shops  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  The  city,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  10,000,  was  annexed  to  Richmond  in 
1906. 

MANCHESTER,   Vt.,   town,  one   of    the 


miles  south  by  weSt  from  Rutland.  Manchester 
was  one  of  the  disputed  places  in  the  early 
days,  when  what  is  now  Vermont  was  nearly 
all  owned  by  New  Hampshire,  but  a  part  by 
New  York  The  town  of  Manchester  was  in- 
coiirarated  in  1761  and  the  villaKe  in  1900.  It 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  locality  at  the  fool 
cf  Mount  Elquinox,  which  is  3,847  feet  above 
the  sea-  "The  village  is  in  a  fertile  farming 
section.  An  excellent  quality  of  marble  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  and  the  forests  furnish  a 
taree  amount  of  timber  for  several  lumber 
miUs.  'The  water  from  mineral  springs  nearby 
is  shipped  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  Fish- 
ing-rods and  ginger  champagne  are  manufac- 
tured extensively.  It  is  the  seat  of  Burr  and 
Burton  Seminary  and  has  the  Mark  Skinner 
Memorial  Library,  which  contains  about  21,000 
volumes.  Manchester  has  been  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  for  over  125  years,  and  for  the  past 
60  years  this  business  has  been  the  larf;est  sin- 
gle business  in  town  and  is  steadily  growing. 
Pop.  2,044.  Consult  hfunsoti,  'The  Early  His- 
tory of  Manchester'  (Manchester  1876). 

MANCHESTER  CANAL,  England,  a 
great  ship  canal,  by  which  Manchester  (c].v.), 
an  inland  town,  was  virtually  converted  into  a 
seaport.     See  Shi/-  Canali.  under  Canals. 

MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY.  This 
imiversitT.  officially  styled  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester,  has  Rrown  out  of  the 
Owens  College,  which  was  founded  under  the 
wH  of  John  Owens,  a  Manchester  merdiant 


who  died  in  1846,  Icavinf;  (96,654  for  the  fonn- 
datton  of  a  college  which  should  be  free  from 
religious  tests.  !t  was  opened  on  12  March 
1851  ill  a  house  in  Quay  street,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Richard  Cobden,  with  a  staff  of 
five  professors  and  two  teachers.  It  was  orig- 
inally Rovcmed  by  trustees  under  the  founder's 
will,  but  by  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1870 
and  1871,  a  new  governing  body  was  formed 
The  first  principal  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott,  who 
resigned  in  1857,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  G, 
Greenwood,  who  held  the  office  for  32  years. 
In  1889  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  was  appointed,  at  the 
end  of  1897  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr  <now  Sir 
Alfred)  Hopkinson,  Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss  in 
1913  and  Sir  Henry  A.  Miers  in  1915. 

About  1870  a  movement  was  started  to  pro- 
vide a  new  site  and  buildings  for  the  collie 
and  a  fund  of  about  fl00,000  was  raised.  The 
new  college  in  Oxford  road,  buiit  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  was  opened 
in  1873.  Many  subsequent  additions  haye  been 
made,  including  the  medical  school,  the  Beyer 
laboratories  (natural  history),  the  museum,  the 
Whitworth  engineermg  laboratory,  the  Stiior- 
lemmer  laboratory  (organic  chemistry),  the 
Christie  Library,  the  physical  laboratory,  the 
Schunck  chemical  laboratory,  the  Whitworth 
Hall,  the  new  engineering  department,  the  John 
Morley  chemical  laboratories  and  the  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  public  health. 

In  1872  the  Manchester  Royal  School  of 
Medicine  was  amalgamated  with  the  college 
and  has  become  a  most  important  department, 
being  now  one  of  the  greatest  medical  schools 
in  the  country.     Frequent  extensions  have  been 

■Phe  library  contains  about  143,723  volumes 
and  includes  the  entire  collections  of  Dr.  R,  C 
Christie,  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Prof  Milncs  Mar- 
shall and  other  eminent  scholars.  The  libraty 
building  was  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Dr. 
Christie,  who  had  been  professor  of  history  in 
the  college. 

The  museum  building  was  erected  in  1884- 
88,  It  originated  in  the  gift  of  the  collections 
of  the  Manchester  Natural  History  Society  and 
the  Manchester  Geological  Society,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  museum 
building.  It  is  one  of  the  completest  and  best 
arranged  natural  history  museums  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  open  free  to  the  public  and  its 
management  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  rep- 
I'csentatives  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  sub- 
scribers as  well  as  of  the  university. 

There  arc  five  halls  of  residence,  three  for 
men  and  two  for  women,  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents living  at  a  distance  from  Manchester. 

By  the  generosity  of  benefactors  the  stu- 
dents are  provided  with  a  gymttasium  and  a 
spacious  athletic  ground. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  popularity  of  die 
college  was  shown  in  1902.  when  its  jubilee 
was  commemorated,  bv  the  raising  of  a  fund 
of  <ia2,500,  out  of  which  the  debts  of  the  col- 
lege were  paid  and  the  general  endowment  in- 
creased. 

The  idea  of  elevating  the  college  to  the  rank 
of  a  university  was  first  broached  in  1875  by 
Professors  Greenwood,  Morgan,  Roscoe  and 
Ward,  but  when  memorials  for  a  charter  were 
in  1877  presented  to  the  Privj-  Council,  opposi- 
tion was  made  by  the  York^re  College,  Leeds, 
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and  by  other  bodies  in  order  to  prevent  a  isii- 
versity  charter  being  conferred  on,  Owens  Col- 
lege alone.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  new 
university  shoitld  bear  the  title  of  the  Victoria 
University,  and  that  while  Owetu  College 
should  be  the  first  college  of  the  university,  yet 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  admission 
from  time  to  time  of  other  colleges.  The  royal 
charter  creating  the  universty  was  granted  ' 


18S4,  ^d  the  Yorkshire  College  as  the  third 
college  on  3  Oct,  1887.  It  prorided  that  the 
university  should  have  its  seat  in  Manchester 
and  that  the  meetings  of  the  university  court 
and  council  and  of  the  convocation  should  be 
held  in  that  city.  A  subsequent  charter,  dated 
20  March  1883,  gave  power  to  confer  degrees 
in  medicine  and  surgery. 

A  movement  began  in  1902  in  Liverpool  for 
the  foundation  of  a  separate  universitv  for  that 
dly.  and  thereupon  the  Owens  College  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Victoria  University  as  an  independent  univet' 
stiy  for  Manchester.  Both  petitions  met  with 
favor  by  the  Privy  Council  and  the  new  char- 
ter of  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester 
was  granted  on  15  Jnly  1903,  and  on  24  June 
1904,  an  act  for  the  mcor^ration  of  the  Owens 
College  with  the  imiversity  received  the  royal 
assent  Leeds  obtained  its  own  nnivcrsily 
charter  on  25  April  1904. 

Under  the  present  consdtntion  the  anthori- 
ties  of  the  univerwty  are  (1)  the  dianeellor; 
(2)  the  vice-chancellor ;  (3)  two  pro-vice- 
chancellors;  (4)  the  court  of  governors,  which 
consists  of  89  members;  (5)  the  council,  which 
is  an  executive  body  and  consists  of  24  mem- 
bers, including  four  representatives  of  the  sen- 
ate; (6)  the  senate,  50  members;  (7)  the  board 
of  faculties ;  (8)  convocation,  wbicn  now  con- 
sists of  1,530  members. 

The  following  are  the  variout  faculties: 
Arts  (degrees  B.A.,  M,A.,  Litt.D.) ;  science, 
tvith  a  special  department  of  education  (de- 
grees B.Sc-,  M.Sc.,  D.Sc)  ;  law  (degrees  LL.B. 
and  LL.D) ;  music  (degrees  Mus.B.  and 
Uus.D.) ;  commerce  (degrees  B.Com.  and 
M.Com.)  ;  theology  (degrees  B.D.  and  D.D.)  ; 
technology  (degrees  B.Sc.Tech.  and  M.Sc 
Tech.);  medicine  (degrees  M.B„  Ch.B.— i.e. 
bachelor  of  surgery  —  M.D.  and  Ch.M,).  In 
the  dental  department  there  are  degrees  of 
B.DS.  and  MD-S.,  and  in  the  department  of 
public  health  diDlotnas  are  granted  (D.P.H.)  as 
well  as  D.V.S.M,,  ie..  Diploma  in  Veterinary 
State  Medicine. 

There  were  1,415  students  in  the  several 
faculties  of  the  university  in  1914-15,  marking 
a  decrease  from  the  previous  year,  owing  to 
war  conditions,  of  25  per  cent 

The  capital  of  the  university  amounts  to 
about  £1,060,000.  including  £416,000  value  of 
buildings,  etc.,  and  the  annual  income  to  over 
£60,000.  derived  from  endowments,  government 
grants,  grants  from  the  city  of  Manchester  and 
other  municipal  bodies,  and  from  fees. 

MANCHURIA,  man-choo'ri^,  China,  com- 
prises the  northeast ernmost  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, called  by  the  Chinese  Tung  San  Shenc, 
'Three  Eastern  Provinces.*  from  its  adminis- 
iraiive  divisions,  Hilung  Kiang.  the  Tiorlherti 
nrovince;  Kirin,  the  central  province,  and 
Sbeng-King,    the    southern    province.     It    lies 


Russia  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  Amur, 
on  the  east  by  the  Usuri  and  on  (he  northwest 
by  the  Argun.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  ly 
Mongolia  and  China  proper,  part  of  the  bound- 
ary being  the  Palisade  Barrier,  separating  it 
from  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li;  on  the  south 
the  boundaries  are  the  Liao-tung  Gulf,  the 
Strait  of  Pe-chi-li,  Korea  Bay,  the  Yalu  River 
and  Korea.  The  estimated  area  is  363,610 
square  miles.  Vast  chains  of  mountains  ramify 
all  over  the  country,  one  of  them  forming  the 
south  limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Amur.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Amur;  the  Argun;  the 
Stmgari,  the  vast  basin  of  which  occupies  a 
great  par*of  the  territory ;  the  Usuri,  like  the 
Sungari,  a  tributary  of  the  Amur;  and  the 
Liao-ho,  flowing  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Liao- 
tung.  The  Nonni  is  an  important  southward- 
flowing  tributary  of  the  Sungari  and  the 
Hnrka  or  IChurkha  joins  the  same  river  from 
the  south.  The  climate  is  in  most  parts  faealth- 
lul  and  invigorating.  In  the  northern  and 
more  elevatea  parts  the  cold  of  winter  is  in- 
tense, the  thettnometer  sometimes  falling  to  48' 
below  xero  and  the  snow  lying  for  six  months 
in  the  year.  The  summer  temperature  reaches 
about  90°  in  the  shade.  There  are  no  roads 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  transportation 
being  best  in  winter  on  the  frozen  rivers. 

The  vast  forests  of  the  north  are  rich  in 
useful  timber  of  all  kinds,  such  as  walnut  and 
cak,  together  with  the  soft  pine  and  lir.  Thcrf 
abound  in  wild  animals,  the  tiger,  panther, 
bear,  wolf  and  stag,  as  well  as  the  eagle  and 
other  birds  of  prey.  The  rivers  abound  with 
fish.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Liao  and  Nonni  rivers.  In 
the  summer  the  southern  part  looks  to  an  Amer- 
ican much  like  Illinois,  and  one  may  find  on  its 
most  northern  hills  I ilies-of- the- valley,  pink 
peonies,  white  and  yellow  daisies  and  the  frag- 
ile dog  roses,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
With  the  exception  of  four  ice-locked  months 
its  fields  are  luxuriant  with  wheat,  barley  and 
millet,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  called  the  "CJar- 
den  of  China." 

It  has  one  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world 
and  with  the  development  of  the  Loya  bean  in- 
dustry has  grown  more  rapidly  than  any  other  - 
Chinese  province.  Not  one-fifth  of  the  arable 
land  is  tmder  cultivation.  In  (he  warmer  por- 
tions the  grape  vine,  indigo,  cotton,  opium,  to- 
bacco, sorghum,  rice,  pnseng,  etc..  are  culti- 
vated, the  opium  poppy  being  a  valuable  crop. 
The  silkworm  also  is  reared.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Manchuria  is  great,  but  as  yet  is 
little  developed.  Iron,  gold,  silver,  coal,  peat, 
etc.,  occur  in  nbundance.  Not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  peo_pIe  of  Manchuria  are  Man- 
chus,  Chinese  forming  90  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Manchus  are  a  Tungusian  race. 
They  arc  of  a  lighter  complexion  and  a  more 
powerful  build  than  the  Chinese,  have  the  same 
conformation  of  the  eyelids,  but  their  counie- 
nancei  are  far  more  expressive  and  intellectual. 
In  the  17th  century  they  invaded  China  and 
placed  their  leader's  son  upon  the  throne. 
Since  that  time  the  Manchu  dynasty  has  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  China,  the  Manchu  language 
being  the  court  and  ofiicial  language.  Man- 
chnna  possesses  a  probable  native  population 
of  20,000,000,  of  -whom  10,000,000  Inhabit  th« 
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southern  province  of  ShenK-Kins,  8,000,000  the 
central  province  of  Kirin,  and  2,000,000  the  wild 
northern  province  of  Hilung  Kiaog;  but  esti- 
mates of  total  population  vary  from  5,750,000  to 
29,400,000.  A  great  immigration  from  Russia, 
China,  Korea  and  Japan  took  place  especially 
after  the  Russian  occupation  in  1900.  See 
China. 

For  a  conuderable  time  prior  to  1891,  whea 
the  iirst  sod  was  turned  for  the  conatructioB 
of  the  great  Siberian  Railroad,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment was  anxious  to  secure  control  of  this 
territory.  When  Japan  in  1895  occupied  the 
Liao-Tung  Peninsula  of  Manchuria  and  began 
to  fortify  Port  Arthur  as  its  southern  tip,  Rus- 
sia, with  two  other  powers  protested.  Weak, 
though  victorious,  Japan  withdrew,  AortW  af- 
terward to  learn  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Count 
Cassini,  by  which  Russia  leased  Port  Arthur 
from  China  for  26  years.  Having  obtained  this 
foothold,  the  Russians  cast  covetous  wes  on 
the  vast  territory  which  lay  between,  ancl  under 
the  commanding  influence  of  Admiral  Alexieff. 
generalissimo  of  the  Russian  military  and  naTal 
forces  in  the  Far  East,  who,  in  1903,  for  his 


which  lie  between  Baikal  and  the  Paci^c  and 
which  extend  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  the^  accordingly  began  a  pacific  conquest 
by  colonisation  on  an  unparalleled  scale.  The 
route  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  was  originally 
surveyed  with  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Russian  Asia  as  the  terminus.  Port  Arthur, 
however,  washed  by  the  warmer  waters  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  now  became  the  coveted  goal, 

A  corporation  known  as  the  Russo-Chincse 
Bank  was  established,  which  to  all  appearances 
was  a  mutual  combination  of  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese capital,  but  was  actually  only  another  name 
for  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

There  were  times  when  China  was  short  of 
ready  cash,  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  each 
time  went  to  her  aid.  Therefore,  when  China 
was  asked  to  grant  a  concession  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Siberian  trunk  line  to  Liao-Timg  Bay. 
to  be  called  the  Russo-Chinese  Railroad,  and 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  offered  to  furnish  the 
necessary  $250,000,000,  China  could  not  well  re- 
.  fu5&  This  railroad  penetrated  the  most  fertile 
as  well  as  the  most  densely  populated  districts 
of  Manchuria  and  had  as  its  terminus  the  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  Port  Arthur.  On  the  north  it 
joined  with  the  Siberian  trunk  line  at  Harbin, 
on  the  mighty  Sungara.  It  passed  through  the 
cities  of  Tsitsihar,  Kitin  and  Mukden,  capi- 
tals of  the  three  Manchurian  provinces.  It 
lapped  the  Gulf  of  Liao-Tung,  by  means  of  the 
port  of  New-Chwang,  and  skirled  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  this  arm  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

When  the  other  powers  became  alarmed  at 
the  armies  which  kept  pouming  in  from  Sibe- 
ria and  European  Russia,  the  officials  of  the 
Tsar  pointed  to  a  clause  in  the  railroad's  char- 
ter which  permilled  Rusaa  to  guard  the  rail- 
way with  troops,  but  did  not  limit  their  number. 
There  followed  a  vigorous  colonization  policy ; 
free  transportation  (with  a  land  grant  of  100 
acres  to  each  male  of  a  household,  besides  afjri- 
cullural  implements)  was  offered  lo  Russian 
immigrants ;  and  families  migrated  from  all 
parts  of  the  Tsar's  western  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding this  influx  amounting  to  200,000 


a  year,  it  did  not  pctictrate  far  from  the  rail- 
roads.   The  region  is  t(x>  vast. 

Consequent  on  the  Boxer  massacres  and 
troubles  of  1900  a  Russian  military  force  occu- 
pied the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  River,  declared 
It  to  be  Russian  territory  and  established  a  pro- 
visional Russian  administration.  On  8  April 
1902,  the  Manchurian  convention  between  Chma 
and  Russia  wai  signed,  wherein  Russia  agreed 
to  evacuate  Manchurian  territory  within  18 
months.  But  Russia  could  m>t  then  voluntarily 
withdraw.  The  civilization  of  the  Slav  had 
rooted  itself  too  firmly  in  this  soil  to  be  erad- 
icated except  by  a  political  ^done.  One  could. 
see  everywhere,  from  Port  Arthur  at  its  ex- 
treme southern  end  to  the  Amur  River,  the  old 
Russian  boundary,  on  the  north,  evidences  of 
the  Muscovite  occupation.  Under  the  direction 
of  Russian  engineers  native  laborers  were  build- 
ing railroads  and  military  h^hways,  construct- 
ing i^arves,  maribng  out  vast  farms  and  laying 
out  cities.  The  Russian  fortress  was  found 
wherever  a  strategic  site  would  make  Russian 
cannon  still  more  formidable,  and  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  these  guns  rose  the  peaceful  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Orthodox  Greek,  with  their  white 
walls  and  green  roofs  and  cupolas. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  thousands 
of  colonists  witn  a  great  sea^Kirt  and  commercial 
outlet,  Russia  had  built  the  dty  of  Dalny  (q.v.), 
14  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  ihi  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula. 

The  potwlation  grew  rapidly,  and  the  lines 
of  steamships  which  load  here  directly  from 
the  cars  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  increased  in 
number  and  in  frequency  of  service,  while  bids 
were  received  at  Port  Arthur  by  the  Russian 
anthorities  for  the  construction  of  electric  ii^it 
plants  and  electric  railways  for  Mukden,  Har- 
bin and  New-Chwang. 

On  8  Oct.  1903  the  Russian  government  -was 
pledged  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  jret  when  that 
day  came  she  only  poured  in  more  soldier;  and 
made  a  ^eat  naval  demonstration,  her  actions 
creating  international  uneasiness  for  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  from  political  as  well  as  commer- 
cial motives,  and  for  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  commercial  rights  obtained  bv  the 
Shan^ai  treaty  to  trade  freely  with  Manehurii. 
were  particularly  interested  in  ensuring  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  its  administra- 
tive control  over  its  Manchurian  provinces  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  ■open 
door.*  Furthermore^  Russia  added  to  the  trou- 
ole  which  was  brewing  over  her  continued  oc- 
cupation of  Manchuna  by  opposing  Japan  in 
her  refusal  to  allow  Korea  to  open  the  port  of 
Wi-ju  to  foreign  trade,  or  to  permit  Japan  to 
lay  a  telegraph  line  from  Seoul  to  Fusan.  Rus- 
sia, moreover,  obtuned  from  the  Korean  f^v- 
ernment  a  timber-fellii^  concession  south  of 
the  Yalu,  and  also  had  a  telegraph  line  in  work- 
ing order  in  Korean  territory.  Japan  bid 
great  interests  at  stake.  Russia  ia  Manchuria 
was  a  constant  menace  to  the  independence  of 
Korea,  over  the  suzerainty  of  which  Japan  had 
successfully  foufi^t  China  in  1894-95.  Japan, 
in  assimilating  all  that  was  best  of  Occidental 
civilization,  had  learned  all  that  was  worth 
learning  of  European  diplomacy,  and  by  trealy 
revision  and  her  correct  attitude  during  tfie 
Chinese  War  by  the  Boxer  troubles  had  raised 
herself  and  been  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a 
civilized  world  power.   . 
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Soon  after  Russia,  with  the  aid  of  France 
?.n<l  Germany,  had  secured  a  diplomatic  victory 
over  Japan  m  oblii^ng  her  to  withdraw  from 
the  Liao-Tun^  Feniasula,  which  sbe  had  occu- 
pide  by  riBht  of  conquest  over  China  in  1894- 
95.  Japan  had  effected  a  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  whereby  that  power 
was  pledged  lo  intervene  in  any  future  conflict, 
should  any  third  party  again  interfere  with 
Japan's  political  aTranfi[ements.  In  July  1893, 
Japan  had  opened  n^oUations  with  the  Russian 
government  "with  a  view  to  a  friendly  defini- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in 
Mandiuria  and  Korea  where  those  interests 
meet,  and  thereby  to  remove  every  cause  of 
conflict  between  Japan  and  Russia.'  She  now 
redoubled  her  efforts  in  that  direction.  Russia, 
it  is  alleged,  unduly  delayed  her  replies,  or  pro- 
posed such  amendments  as  were  ^together  in- 
consistent with  Japan's  idea  of  an  amicable  set- 
tlement, thus,  makinr;  the  situation  more  and 
more  complicated.  Besides,  Rnseia  made  great 
naval  and  military  preparations,  dispatching  ail 
her  most  powerful  war  vessels  to  the  extreme 
Orient  and  sending  militari;  reinforcements  to 
Manchuria  and  the  neighborinf^  regions.  Japan, 
believing  further  delay  would  increase  her  dan- 
ger, broke  off  negotiations  with  Russia  on  6 
Feb,  1904.  On  the  9th,  without  any  formal  dec- 
laration, war  was  begun  by  Japan.  (SeejApAH; 
Russo-Japanese  War).  By  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  signed  5  Sept.  1905,  which  con- 
cluded the  war,  the  Russian  lease  of  Fort  Ar- 
thur and  Talien-wan,  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  and  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  were  transferred 
to   Japan  22   Dec.    1903.     China   gave  olilicial 


Autung  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  where 
it  joins  with  the  Korean  Railway.  Since  the 
war  there  has  been  noted  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  Japan  to  work  together.  A 
proposal  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
b^  Philander  C.  Knox  in  1909  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Manchurian  railways  was  met  by 
co-operation  between  the  old  enemies.  In  1913 
there  were  2,102  miles  of  irailway:  the  Russian 
lines  (Chinese  Eastern  Railway)  extending  to 
1,075  miles,  the  Japanese  (Southern  Manchuria 
Railway)  to  684  miles,  and  the  Chinese  (North- 
em  Chinese  Railway)  to  514  miles.  Extensions 
are  being  made,  the  most  important  beingj;  that 
projected  by  Russia  in  1916t  from  Harbin  di- 
rectly across  Manchuria  to  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  with  a  branch  to  Tsitikar  (662  miles). 


ready  secured  by  Japan  in  southern  Manchuria. 
Consult  Christie,  D.,  'Thirty  Years  in  Mouk- 
den>  (London  1914);  Hosie,  A.,  'Manchuria: 
Its  Peoples,  Resources  and  Recent  History' 
(ib.  1901);  Kemp,  E.  G„  < The  Face  of  Manchu- 
ria, Korea  and  Russian  Turkestan'  (ib.  1912)  ; 
Little,  A.,  'The  Far  East'  (Oxford  1905) ; 
Vozdaut,  'Manchuria'  (Saint  Petersburg 
1897)  ;  Ross.  J.,  'The  Manchus ;  or  the  Reign- 
ing Dynasty  of  China,  their  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress' (London  1880)  ;  Weale,  'The  Reshaping 
of  the  Far  East'  (ib.  1905)  ;  'The  Truce  in  the 
East  and  its  Aftermath'  (ib,  1907)  ;  'The  Com- 
mercial StruRKle  in  the  Far  East'   (ib.  1908). 

BdANCHUS,  a  Tartar  people  of  Tungusic 
origin,  descendants  of  the  Jurchin  or  Niu-chi, 


who  overran  northern  Chitia  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury and  established  the  Kin  or  Golden  dynasty, 
latter  overturned  by  the  Mongols,  and  of  the 
tribes  who  followed  Nurhachu  (1559-1626)  and 
his  successors  in  his  conquest  of  Liao-Tung  and 
Liao-si,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17ih  centurj^, 
who  aided  the  Chinese  general,  Wu-san-kwei, 
in  suppressing  the  rebel  Li-tse-Clhing,  and  who 
retained  the  coimtry  for  themselves,  establish- 
ing in  1643  the  Ta-Tsing,  or  "Great  Pure* 
dytiasty  which  ruled  China  down  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic  in  1912.  They  form 
a   very   small   minority   of    the   population   of 


speak  the  Chinese  language,  their  own  tongue 
being  well-nigh  extinct  Physically  they  are 
rather  tall,  with  mesocephalic  head.  The  famed 
Chinese  queue,  but  recently  abolished,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Manchus  and  was  at  first  an 
insignia  of  the  subjection  of  the  Chinese  to 
the  Uanchus.  Bud<uii£m  in  the  Chinese  form 
of  to-day  also  dates  from  the  Uanchu  con- 
quesL  For  the  history  of  their  conquest  and 
rule  in  China  see  China,  History.  Consult 
Giles,  'China  and  the  Manchus'  (Cambridge 
1912)  ;  Kent,  P,  H.  B.,  'The  Passing  of  the 
Manchus'  (London  1912) ;  Ross,  'Manchus;  or 
The  Reigning  Dynasty  at  China,  their  Rule  and 
Progress>    (London  1891). 

HANCINI,  man-chi'ne,  a  name  borne  by 
flie  five  nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  They  were 
born,  in  Rome  and  summoned  by  their  uncle  to 
Paris,  where  the^  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  court  o£  Louis  XIV  during  the  early  years 
of  his  reign.  They  were:  (1)  Laure  (b.^1636: 
d.  1657),  the  amiable  and  pious  companion  of 
Louis  XIV's  boyhood.  She  became  the  mother 
of  Louis,  Duke  of  Vendome,  one  of  the  great* 
est  generals  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  (2) 
Mame  (b.  1639;  d.  about  1715),  tor  whom  the 
king  conceived  a  violent  affection,  but  in  1661 
Mazarin  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Prince  Co- 
lonna,  constable  of  Naples.  (3)  Olvmpe  (b. 
1640;  d.  1708),  a  witty  and  attractive  woman, 
who  became  wife  of  Eugene  de  Savoie-Carig- 
nar,  Count  of  Soissons,  and  mistress  of  the 
queen's  household!.  (4)  HomrNSE  (b.  1646;  d. 
1699),  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  of  the 
Mancini.  In  1666  she  left  her  husband,  the 
Duke  de  Mazarin,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  King  Charles  II's  court  The  king 
pensioned  her,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 
she  lived  in  retirement  in  Chelsea.  (5)  Marie 
Anne  (b.  1649;  d.  1714)  was  the  wittiest  and 
most  vivacious  of  the  sisters.  In  1662  she  mar- 
ried the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  her  salon  be- 
came the  centre  of  social  and  intellectual  life 
at  Paris.  She  pafrordzed  La  Fontaine,  Cor- 
neille  and  Moli&re.  She  died  in  Oichy.  Con- 
sult Chatelauie,  'Louis  XIV  et  Marie  MaiKini* 
(Paris  1880)  ;  Renie,  'Les  nieces  de  Mazarin' 
(ib.  1856);  Williams,  A.  N.,  'Five  Fair  Sis- 
ters'  (New  York  1906). 

HANCO  INCA  I,  ing'ka,  Peruvian  ruler: 
b.  about  1500;  d.  1544.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  inca  Huayna  C^pac  (q.v.),  who  died 
about  10  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  dividing  his  kingdom  between  his 
legitimate  successor,  Huascar,  and  a  younger 
son.  Atahualpa.  The  latter,  after  having  made 
war  upon  Hviascar,  and  put  him  to  death,  was 
himself  captured  and  executed  in  1533  Iqr  Pi- 
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zarro.  Shortly  afterward  Manco  appeared  in 
ihc  Spanish  camp  to  announce  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  and  claim  Pizarro's  protection. 
The  conqueror  received  him  cordially,  and 
made  it  his  first  care  after  the  taking  of  Cuzco 
to  place  him  on  the  throne.  After  in  vain 
pelitaoning  for  ^ower  to  exercise  the  sover- 
eignty, he  withdrew  secretly  from  Cuzco,  but 
was  brought  back  and  imprisoned.  Again  es- 
caping, he  roused  the  whole  nation  to  arms 
against  the  invaders,  and  appeared  before 
Cuico  (Febniary  1S36)  with  a  countless  host 
of  Indians  who  covered  the  surroundins  hills. 
He  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city  by  fire 
and  reduced  the  Spaniards  to  extremities;  but 
after  the  siege  had  lasted  over  five  months, 
had  (o  withdraw  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
food.  Defeated  subsequently  by  Almagro  and 
forsaken  by  most  of  his  warriors,  he  Btd  to  the 
Andes,  and  for  several  years  maintained  his 
independence,  saltyinf;  forth  as  occasion  offered 
at  the  head  of  a  few  brave  followers,  alwavs 
eluding  pursuit  in  the  wilds  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  in  the  event  of  civil  war  among  the  for- 
eigners throwinjf  his  weight  into  the  weaker 
scale  in  order  to  prolong  their  contests.  He 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  belonging 
to  the  younger  Almagro's  faction,  who  on  the 
defeat  of  their  leader  had  taken  refuge  in  tite 
Peruvian  camp. 

HAND£ANS,  man'de'^nz,  an  andenl  Ori- 
ental religious  sect  of  mixed  Christian,  Jewish 
and  heathen  elements.  They  are  still  found  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  Tigris,  working  as  jewel- 
ers, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.  Their  religion 
is  a  kind  of  Gnosticism,  retaining  various 
Jewish  and  Farsee  elements.  They  worship 
a  number  of  person iiications,  rarticularly  of  the 
attributes  or  names  of  God.  They  publicly  call 
themselves  Sabiana  (Sabba,  ''baptists'),  thus 
professing-  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Sa- 
bians  tolerated  in  the  Koran,  They  were  for- 
merly called  Christians  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist from  their  habit  of  baptism  or  ablution. 
They  have  five  important  sacred  books;  'Sidri 
rabba'  ('the  great  book*),  called  also  'ginta,* 
"treasure*;  'Sidra.  de  Yahya'  {'Book  of 
John');  the  'Qolasta,'  a  collection  of  hymns; 
'Diwan,*  a  ritual;  and  'Asfar  Malwa.se,'  a 
manual  of  astrolo^.  The  Mandxans  had  three 
degrees  in  the  pnesthood,  with  a  supreme  offi- 
cial (Rish  amma)  as  the  source  of  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  priests  t^- 
ciate  in  white  robes,  barefooted,  and  women 
may  be  admitted  to  their  order. 

MANDAITES.    See  Nazakeites. 

MANDALAY,  man'd^-Ia,  East  India,  capi- 
tal of  Upper  Burma,  two  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irawadi,  a  little  north  of  Amara- 
pura  (q.v.),  the  former  capital,  and  about  410 
miles  north  of  Rangoon.  It  was  founded  in 
1860,  was  the  capital  of  independent  Burma 
until  its  capture  by  the  British  in  the  end  of 
^S85.  and  since  the  treaty  by  which  (1886)  the 
king  lost  his  throne  it  has  been  the  capital  of 
Upper  Burma.  The  area  is  six  square  miles. 
The  most  famous  shrines  in  Mandalay  are  the 
Aracan  Pagoda,  containing  braxen  image  of 
Buddha.  12  feet  high,  and  the  Kuthodaw  Pa- 
goda, 110  feet  hirfi,  surrounded  by  729  others, 
each  inscribed  with  a  pan  of  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
fures.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  what 
was  once  King  Theebaw's  palace.    Outside  the 


enclosures  of  the  city  was,  until  the  British  con- 
quest, a  crowded,  dirty  native  town,  now  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  a  British  cantonment 
(Fort  Dufferin).  The  present  native  quarters 
lie  outside  the  fortified  city.  Beyond  them, 
again,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  ftorder  the 
valley  of  the  Irawadi,  are  numerous  fine  monas- 
teries. The  use  of  machinery  is  almost  un- 
known ;  except  for  some  rice  and  timber  mills 
and  brewing  the  industries  are  all  conducted 
in  the  home.  Silk  weaving  is  the  most  itn- 
portant;  some  of  the  others  atr  gold  and  silver 
work,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  bell  and  gong 
casting,  and  knife  and  sword  making.  In  ISS6 
and  in  March  1892  much  damage  was  done 
by  fire  and  by  an  inundation  of  the  river.  In 
1886  a  meteorological  observatory  was  built 
Kipling  (q.v.)  called  special  attention  to  this 
ancient  dty  by  his  poem  'Mandalay,'  Pop. 
138,299. 

MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  issued  bjr  a 
superior  court  and  directed  to  some  inferior 
tribunal,  or  to  some  corporation  or  person 
exercising  public  authority,  commanding  the 
performance  of  some  specified  July.  In  general 
practice  in  the  United  States  a  mandamus  issues 
where  a  party  has  a  right  lo  have  a  thing  done, 
and  has  no  other  remedy,  and  in  some  ca&es 
where  he  has  another  but  a  tedious  and  inade- 

2uate  one ;  and  must  be  applied  for  without 
elay.  It  is  either  in  the  alternative,  ordering 
the  court,  corporation  or  party  to  which  or 
whom  it  is  directed  to  do  the  thinsr  spedEed. 
or  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  it  should  not 
be  done;  or  absolute,  commanding  the  thii^; 
specified  to  be  done  without  any  condition  or 
alternative.  The  writ  is  usually  first  issued  in 
the  alternative,  and  in  case  of  there  bein?  no 
ftt^earance,  or  no  sufficient  cause  to  the  con- 
trary being  shown  an  absolute  mandamus  is 
issued.  The  cases  enumerated  for  the  issuii^ 
of  this  writ  arc  —  to  compel  the  party  applyiuK 
to  be  restored  to  some  office  or  franchise  of 
a  public  nature,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual; 
for  the  production,  inspection  or  delivery  ol 
public  books  and  papers:  to  oblige  bodies  cor- 
porate to  affix  their  common  seal;  or  lo  com- 
pel the  holding  of  a  court  It  may  be  directed 
lo  an  inferior  court,  ordering  it  to  proceed  in 
the  hearing  of  a  cause,  or  to  enter  up  a  judg- 
ment. Consult  Bailey,  W.  F-  'Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  Special  Remedies' 
(2  vols.,  Chica^  1913)  ;  Spelhng,  T.  C.  "Treat- 
ise on  Injunctions  and  Other  Extraordinan' 
Remedies'  (2d  ed.,  Boston  1901)  and  Wood, 
H.  G.,  'Treatise  on  the  L^^l  Remedies  of 
Mandamus  and  Prohibition'  (3d  ed.,  Albany 
1896), 

HANDAN,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of 
the  Siouan  family,  the  remnants  of  which  num- 
ber less  than  300,  are  settled  upon  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  In 
1778  the  Mandans  occufned  nine  villages  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  near  Saint 
Louis,  but  wasted  by  smallpox  and  decreased  by 
numerous  battles  with  the  Sioux,  they  removed 
further  up  the  Missouri.  In  1804  they  were 
found  by  the  Lewis  and  Oark  Expedition 
(q.v.)  occupying  two  villages  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Knife  River.  In  1837  when  a  smallpox 
epidemic  destroyed  thousands  of  American  In- 
dians the  Mandans  were  still  further  reduced 
in   nimibers    from   1700  to  less   dan   4()0.    In 
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1846  the  remaining  families  of  the  tribe  took 
up  iheir  residence  at  the  Fort  Berthold  Reser- 
vaUoii.    The  Maiidans  w«re  not  a  nomadic  peo- 

Ele,  but  resembled  the  Pawnees,  living  in  log 
ouscs  with  village  administration  and  local 
government.  They  were  an  agricultural  people, 
raising  corn,  tobacco  and  other  crops. 

HANDAN,  N.  Dale,  city,  county-seat  of 
Morton  County,  on  the  Missouri  River  and  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  five  miles 
above  Bismarck.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
coal  mines,  and  on  the  large  ranches  are  raised 
cattle  and  sheep.  Considerable  wheat  is  culti- 
vated on  the  farming  lands.  Nearby  are  a 
number  of  the  ancient  mounds  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  in  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  The  State  Reform  School  and 
Indian  schools  are  located  here.  The  city  is 
the  headquarters  of  a  railroad  division  and  has 
large  railroad  shops.  In  1907  the  commission 
form  of  government  was  adopted.  The  water- 
works are  the  property  of  the  municipality. 
Pop.  3,873. 

MANDARIN,  the  term  usuaUy  applied  in 
China  by  foreigners  to  government  officials  of 
every  grade.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  mandar,  to  command,  or  from 
Ihe  Sanskrit  mantrin,  counsellor;  the  Chinese 
equivalent  is  kivan,  which  si|^ifies  fiterally  a 
public  character.  There  are  nine  ranks,  distin- 
guished by  different  buttons. 

MANDARIN  DUCK,  a  small  Chinese  duck 
(Aix  gaiencvta)  closely  related  to  ihe  American 
wood-duck  {A,  sfonsa),  and  dressed  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  plumage  of  metalKc  green, 
purple,  chestnut,  white  and  black.  It  has  long 
been  domesticated  by  the  Chinese,  and  as  it  is 
said  to  pair  for  life,  is  held  up  by  them  as  a 
model  of  marital  virtues ;  and  it  has  been  intro- 
duced upon  park  waters  and  ornamental  grounds 
in  America  and  Europe. 

MANDAT,  man-di,  the  name  given  to  a 
Idnd  of  paper-money  in  the  French  Revolution. 
After  the  assignats,  which  had  been  kept  in 
circulation  by  the  violence  of  Robespierre,  had 
lost  all  credit,  a  new  money  was  created  —  the 
mandats— founded,  like  the  assignats  on  the 
credit  derived  from  the  confiscated  property, 
but  with  the  essential  difference  that  specific 
pieces  of  property,  enumerated  in  a  table,  were 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  while 
the  assignats  furnished  onl^  a  general  cl^m. 
These  mandats  were  issued  m  accordance  with 
the  law  of  1796,  to  the  nominal  value  of  $480,- 
000,000.  A  forced  circulation  was  given  to 
ihem,  by  which  the  government  was  enabled 
to   defray   the    expenses    of    the   approaching 


MANDATE,  in  lout,  a  term  derived  from 
the  Roman  c£vil  law.  It  may  be  defined  as  a 
bailment  (delivery)  of  a  chattel  or  chattels 
to  a  person  who  is  to  do  something  with  or 
about  the  things  bailed,  entirely  without  com- 
pensation. The  essential  element  of  the  con- 
tract lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  net  paid  or 
promised,  in  law  or  in  fact,  any  compensation 
whatever  for  the  service  to  be_  rendered  The 
person  delivering  the  chattels  is  called  a  man- 
dator; and  the  person  receiving  them  and  un- 
dertaking the  service  is  called  a  mandatary.  As 
it  must  he  a  service  or  an  act.  the  whole 
benefit  of  which  rests  with  the  mandator,  this. 


hy  the  ordinary  principles  of  bailment,  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  care  to  which  the  man- 
datary is  bound,  and  the  degree  of  negligence 
for  which  he  is  answerable.  For  negligence  in 
a  bailee  has  in  law  three  degrees :  slight  neg- 
ligence, which  makes  the  bailee  responsible 
where  the  bailment  was  wholly  for  his  benefit: 
ordinary  negligence,  for  which  he  is  responsible 
if  the  bailment  be  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parties;  and  gross  negligence,  for  which  only 
the  bailee  is  responsible  where  the  contract  is 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  bailor.  And 
as  it  is  not  a  mandate  if  the  bailee  derives  any 
benefit  whatever  from  the  service,  it  follows 
that  a  mandatary  is  responsible  for  loss  of  at 
for  injury  to  the  thing  delivered  to  him,  only 
when  4t  is  caused  by  his  gross  negligence. 
There  is  no  especial  form  for  the  contract  of 
mandate;  it  may  be  in  writing  or  by  word  only, 
and'  made  very  solemnly  or  in  the  simplest  way ; 
in  either  case  Ihe  law  is  the  same.  No  man 
can  be  held  in  the  United  Stales  for  a  breach 
of  any  promise,  whether  that  breach  be  partial 
or  total,  if  the  promise  rests  i^on  no  considera- 
tion. But  if  he  who  has  made  a  promise,  after- 
ward does  some  injury  to  the  promisee  (and 
this  would  be  the  case  if  he  does  something 
which  is  positively  injurious  because  it  is  not 
completed),  he  is  liable  for  the  injury  he  has 
caused,  as  he  would  be  if  there  were  no  prom- 
ise between  the  parties.  Banks  and  bankers 
are  so  far  mandataries,  that  tbey  receive  notes 
for  collection,  and  render,  or  engage  to  ren- 
der, by  agreement  or  by  mercantile  usage,  these 
and  stmilar  services  without  any  cspecicl  or 
specific  compensation.  But  it  is  understood  (hat 
they  do  this  as  a  part  of  their  business,  and 
for  the  general  and  indirect  benefit  they 
derive  from  doing  it;  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
consideratioD  enough  lo  make  them  Uable  for 
any  injury  to  their  customer  caused  by  their 
nwligence ;  attd  it  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
hable  that  their  negligence  was  ordinary,  or 
consisted  in  the  want  of  common  care.  And  a 
bank  has,  as  bailee,  a  lien  on  its  deposits  for  i  s 
general    balance   against    the    depositor. 

HANDAU2,  man-da' wi,  Philippines,  a 
pneUo  of  the  province  of  Cebo,  situated  on  the 
east  coast,  on  the  north  shore  of  CebA  Channel, 
five  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cebfl;  it  is 
on  the  coast  road.  Rice-growing  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.    Pop.  11,000. 

MANDAYA,  man-dS'ya,  a  Philippine  tribe 
of  the  Malay  race  Mving  m  the.  conunandancia 
of  Bislig,  and  the  district  of  Davao.  island  of 
Mindanao.  Thev  are  bloodthirsty  and  head- 
hunters,  mostly  heathen,  ihough  Jesuit  mission- 
aries have  converted  some  to  Christianity.  (See 
Philippiwe  Islands).  Consult  Cole,  F,  C. 
*Wild  Tribes  of  Davao  District,  Mindanao* 
(in  'Reld  Museum  Publication  170,*  Chicago 
1913). 

MANDBL,  man'dei,  Eduard,  German  en- 
graver: b.  Berlin,  IS  Feb.  1810:  d  there,  20 
Oct.  1882.  He  studied  in  Paris  with  Henriquel- 
Dupont,  and  in  1842  became  professor  of  en- 
graving at  the  Berlin  Academy  and  Erector 
there  after  1856.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  German  engravers,  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  his  being  the  plate  of  Fiaphael's 
'Madonna  di  San  Sisto,'  his  latest  effort. 
Other  works  are  the  plate  after  Hildebrandt's 
'Warrior  and  ChUd>   (1835);  pbte  of  Bega's 
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•Lorelei'  (1837);  Van  Dycts  'Portrait  of 
Hitnself>  0841);  'Titian's  Portrait  of  Him- 
self (1843);  Van  Dyck's  'Charles  P  (1850); 
Raphael's  'Madonna  Colonna'  (1855)  ;  'Fred- 
erick the  Great';  'Madonna  della  Sedia'(1865). 
Consult  Pietsch,  'Eduard  Mandel  und  seine 
Werke'    (Berlin  1843). 

MANDERSON,  Charlei  Frederick,  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  politician:  b.  Philadelphia,  9 
Feb.  1837;  d.  1911.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Philadelphia,  removed  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  in  1856,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1659.  He  was  city  attorney  in  Can- 
ton. 1860^1 ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Union  army, 
served  in  the  eampaigna  in  the  Middle  West 
and  rose  through  the  intermediate  grades  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
s  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lovejoj^'s 
'"""  '~"  "id  resigned  from  the  army  in 
t  of  his  wounds.  He  resumed 
his  law  practice  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  but 
removed  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1S69.  Here  he 
soon  became  prominent  in  public  affairs,  was 
city  attorney  for  more  than  six  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Nebraska  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions in  1871  and  1874.  In  1883  lie  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
until  1895,  and  bein){  chosen  speaker  pro  tem 
in  two  Congresses,  1889-93.  After  1895  he  was 
solicitor  for  the  Burlington  system  of  rail- 
roads, west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  190O- 
01.  He  published  'The  Twin  Seven  Shooters' 
(1902),  and  several  addresses  on  pohlical  and 
legal  subjects. 

HANDEVILLE,  Benurd  dc,  English 
writer:  b.  Dort,  Holland,  c  1670;  4  London, 
21  Jan.  1732  or  -33.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Erasmus  Sichool,  Rotterdam,  and«t  the  Univers- 
ity of  Lcyden,  where,  in  1691,  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medidne.  The  dale  and  occa- 
sion of  bis  removal  to  England  are  unknown ; 
but  he  appears  soon  to  have  settled  in  London 
where  with  but  small  success  be  practised  his 
profession.  He  lived  obscurely,  with  distillers 
and  Dutch  merchants  as  his  ordinary  acquaint- 
ances. Franklin,  in  his  'Autobiography,'  re- 
cords that  in  l725,  at  "the  Horns,  a  pale-ale 
tiouse  in  - — -  Lane,  Cheapside,*  he  was  intro- 
duced "to  Dr.  Mandeville,  author  of  the  'Fable 
□f  (he  Bees,'  who  had  a  club  there,  of  which 
he  was  the  soul,  bein^  a  most  facetious,  enter- 
taining companion."  Franklin  at  this  time  was 
merely  a  struggling  young  printer,  unknown  to 
fame :  Mandevtile  gaineif  no  honor  from  his 
acquaintance.  Mandeville  had,  however,  a  few 
acquaintances  outside  his  tavern  circle.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  was  Lord  Maccles- 
field, the  chief  justice,  at  whose  house  Mande- 
ville also  met  Addison.  Of  their  world,  how- 
ever, Mandeville  was  never  a  real  part,  socially 
or  intellectually, 

Mandeville  wrote  much  both  in  verse  and 
prose;  but  his  chief  claim  to  notoriety  was  the 
authorship  of  the  'Fable  of  the  Bees.'  This, 
in  its  earliest  form,  consisted  solely  of  a  rude 
poem,  in  octo-syllabic  couplets  far  from  Mil- 
tonian,  entitled,  'The  Grumbling  Hive,  or 
Knaves  turned  honest'  In  it,  he  related  how, 
so  long  as  they  remained  unscrupulous,  the  bees 
increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  and  how 


y  their  moral  reformation  the  bees  gaioed  oDij 
leir  material  ruin.    He  concluded  thai 

"  To  enjoy  ttie  WDiid'i  coavc iii«ca. 


eatcd  Id  Uw  bruo. 
maty,  sod  Pride  mi 


rtlive. 


Of  this  piece,  the  earliest  known  edition  is  ih 
of  1705.  Mandcville's  assertion  that  an  earlier 
edition  was  printed  is  unsupported  by  e\'idencc 
In  1714,  Mandeville  reprinted  the  poem  widi 
prose  additions,  the  whole  bearing  the  new  titic 
'The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Piitfe 
Benefits.'  This  he  further  enlarged  in  thceiii- 
tion  of  1723. 

of  Middlesn 
,    ,  .,    presented  to 

Fable'  as  a  nuisance,  IinmedJatelv  the  bwl 
became  a  subject  of  general  attack.  Kich^ril 
Fiddes  and  John  Dennis  in  1724,  William  U*, 
Francis  Hutcheson  in  1725-27,  Archibald  Om 
bell  in  1728  and  Bishop  Berkeley  in  1732,  aJ 
assailed  Mandeville  in  Him,  By  Law  and  if 
Berkeley,  Mandeville  was  intellectually  odI- 
dassed;  but  he  held  up  his  side  of  the  arp- 
meut,  adding  to  his  'Fable,'  in  successive  edi- 
lions,  tract  after  tract  That  the  'Fable'  should 
be  thus  attacked  is  not  surprising.  Its  funda- 
mental thesis,  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits,  was  as  subversive  of  morality  as  '<^ 
illustrative  material  was  foul  and  its  Slrk 
plausible  and  forceful.  Whether  Mandrvillf 
was  sincere  or  ironical  in  his  argument  isi" 
dispute.  That  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  bis  >)^ 
foulness  cannot  be  doubted.  But  at  least  he  it 
complished  one  good  thing;  he  pricked  the  i"^ 
morality  of  Snaftesbury,  Other  works }! 
Mandeville  are  'Esop  Dressed,  or  a  CoHte''' 
of  Fables  Writ  in  Familiar  Verses'  (W: 
'Free  Thoughts  on  Religion'  (1720);  'E* 
quiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Em* 
lions  at  Tyburn'  (1725).  Consult  Roberts* 
J.  M.,  'Pioneer  Humanists'   (London  1907). 

MANDEVILLE,  Sir  John.  The  aH«^ 
author  of  a  media^al  book  of  travels  whid  «■ 
joyed  great  popularity.  A  large  number  ol 
manuscripts  are  in  existence,  the  most  impjn- 
ant  of  which  are  in  Latin,  French  and  Enf 
lish.  The  earliest  version  is  in  French,  dali'^ 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and 
upon  this  all  the  others  appear  to  be  more  M 
less  directly  based.  There  is  no  English  manu- 
script antedating  the  15th  century.  The  sWf- 
menis  in  the  prologue  regarding  the  translaliM 
are  to  be  distrusted,  and  the  autobiogratd'l'*' 
matter  is  contradictory.  An  exaggerated  '*' 
portance  has  sometimes  been  attached  <o  I"' 
compiler  of  the  work  as  (he  father  of  EiW"?" 
prose,  because  of  the  statement  in  one  of  <'" 
English  manuscripts  that  he  had  translaiw  " 
out  of  French  into  English  in  order  tha 
every  man  of  his  nation  might  understand  ". 
Errors  in  the  translation  prove  that  the  wW 
who  wrote  the  French  version  and  the  rm 
who  made  the  English  rendeitng  cannot  M" 
been  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  travels  consist,  in  the  main,  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  routes  thiinf; 
followed  by  a  description  of  various  pa",'  " 
Asia.  The  narrative  is  almost  wholly  sP""^  ' 
bein?  made  up  of  paraphrases  and  borroB'Jj* 
from  various  sources  —  travel-books, »«"""!: 
works  on  Eastern  manners,  legends,  rOTn*"' 
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etc.  The  firat  half  of  the  book  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  travels  of  William  of  BoWen- 
sele,  a  German  who  flourished  in  the  14th  ceti- 
tuiy,  and  the  second  part  upon  the  work  of 
Fnar  Odoric  of  Pordenone  (about  1330).  The 
onl^  portions  which  may  reflect  personal  ex- 
perience are  those  dealing  with  Jerusalem  and 
ERypt,  which  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  com- 
piler may  have  vvsited.  The  story  abounds  in 
all  kinds  of  adventures  and  marvels,  related 
with  an  air  of  sober  truth.  There  are  accounts 
of  monsters  and  curiously  misshapen  men,  of 
regions  haunted  by  devils,  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  of  the  Phoenix,  of  the  realm  of  Prester 
John,  etc.  The  narrator  must  have  been  a  man 
of  wide  reading,  and  he  certainly  displays  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  his  materials. 

In  the  proloKue  the  author  states  that  his 
name  is  "lean  Mamideville,  kn3rKfat,*  b.  at  Saint 
Albans,  En^and,  and  that  he  *passed  the 
see,"  in  1322  (1332).  whereupon  he  traveled 
throucb  various  countries.  The  epilogue  asserts 
that  the  gout  forced  him  to  return,  and  that 
he  occupied  his  lusure  in  writing  his  experi- 
ences. It  has  been  found  impossiUe  to  identify 
him  with  any  historical  John  Mandeville. 

The  tomb  of  the  reputed  author  of  the 
'Travels'  was  long  shown  at  LiJie^,  with  an  in- 
scription to  'Joannes  de  Mandeville,  alias  dic- 
(us  ad  barbam.'  Important  in  this  connection 
is  the  testimony  of  one  Jean  d'Outremeuse,  in 
a  'Myreur  des  Mistors,'  now  lost,  to  the  effect 
thai  there  died  in  liege,  in  1372,  a  physician 
named  Jean  de  Bourgopic,  »dit  i  la  barbe,* 
who  declared  himself  on  his  death-bed  to  be 
"Jean  de  Mandeville,  chevalier,  comte  de  Mont- 
fort  en  Angleterre,*  his  real  name  having  been 
concealed  because  of  a  crime  committed  in  Eng- 
land, The  veracity  of  D'Outremeuse  is  open  to 
suspicion,  but  it  has  been  thought  that  this  Jean 
de  Bourgogne  may  have  been  one  John  de 
Burgoyne.  who  was  forced  to  leave  England  in 
1322,  and  that  he  compiled  the  'Travers,'  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  one  John  de  Mandeville, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Gaveston. 
At  all  events,  Jean  de  Bourgogne  was  known  in 
medixval  times  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  plague,  which  is  bound  up  in  one  instance 
with  a  version  of  the  'Travels.'  Il  seems  prob- 
able, then,  that  this  man,  whatever  his  past 
history  may  have  been,  was  the  real  author  of 
the  lalter  work,  and  that  he  preferred  to  con- 
ceal his  identity  under  the  oseudonym  of 
Mandeville. 

Bibliography.— Texts  edited  by  Halliwell 
and  by  G.  F.  Warner  (Roxburghe  Club); 
articles  in  'Dictionary  National  Biograifhy'  by 
Warner,  and  in  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  m 
Yule  and  Nicholson. 

William  Witherlb  Lawrence, 
Professor   of  English,   Columbia  University. 

HAHDINGOKS,  man-deng'g5z.  a  linguistic 
^up  of  West  Africa,  remarkable  for  their 
intelligence.  The  original  country  of.  this  peo- 
ple was  the  north  slope  of  the  high  table-land 
of  Senegambia.  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Niger  and  Senegal.  Their  language  is  more 
widely  diffused,  and  more  emploved  by  trans- 
lators than  that  of  any  of  the  oiner  langiiages 
of  West  Africa.  They  formed  at  one  time  a 
single  large  empire,  but  are  now  widely  scat-  ■ 
tered.     The    hair    is    woolly    but    other    facial 


negro  characteristics  are  absent.  From  the 
Arabs  they  have  derived  a.  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture and  are  far  removed  from  savagery.  Their 
religion  is  Mohammedan.  Consult  Johnston, 
Sir  H.  H.,  'Liberia*  (2  vols.,  London  1906). 

HANDIOCA,  the  staple  food  of  BrazU. 
See  Cassava. 

MANDOLIN,  a  musical  instrument,  be- 
longing to  the  lute  species,  played  with  a  quill 
or  plectrum  as  well  as  with  the  finger.  It  is 
of  Italian  ori^n,  but  btterly  has  become  com- 
mon in  all  civilized  countries.  In  the  usual 
form  it  has  four  pairs  of  metallic  strings  and 
a  finger-board  or  neck  with  numerous  frets 
across  it.  Operatic  composers  have  occasion- 
ally employed  the  mandolin  to  obtain  charac- 
teristic effects.  The  commonest  form  of  this 
instrument  is  the  Neapolitan  with  a  range 
G  —  E*.  Other  varieties  are  the  Milanese  with 
six  strings,  the  Spanish  with  six  double  strings 
and  the  Turkish  with  seven  double  strings. 
There  are  four  double  strings  in  the  Neapolitan. 

HANJ)RAGOSA.    See  Mandrake. 

MANDRAKE,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
(Mandragora)  of  the  order  Solanaeeee.  The 
species,  of  which  only  three  are  described,  arc 
almost  Etemless,  thick-rooted  and  large-leaved, 
with  rather  large  whitish  or  bluish  bdl -shaped 
fk>wers,  followed  by  globular  berries.  The  plant 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  numerous  allu- 
sions to  it  in  old  writings,  the  superstitions  re- 
lating to  it  being  mainly  in  connection  with  its 
fetid,  reputedly  poisonous  root,  which,  from  a 
fanciful  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  human 
figure,  was  considered  an  aphrodisiac. 


drake'  in  the  United  Stales,  where  it  is  com- 
mon east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a 
perennial  herb  which  sends  up  umbrella- shaped 
leaves,  usually  two  at  the  summit  of  a  stem  and 
bearing  one  or  two  creamy,  fragrant  fiowers  in 
the  axil.  A  mawkish  yellow  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  large  cherry  develops  during  early 
summer.  The  fruits  'are  relished  by  pigs  and 
boys.*  The  creeping  rootstocks  have  been  used 
medicinally. 

MANDRILL,  the  largest  and  one  o(  the 
most  repulsive  and  savage  of  the  African  ba- 
boons.   (See  Baboon).    Consult  Drill. 

MANSD  WOLF,  a  long-legged,  slender- 
bodied,  long-nosed,  brightly  reddish  wolf  (CoRtr 
jitbatMs)  ai  eastern  South  America,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  'aguaras'  or  fox- 
dogs  (q.v.).  It  is  a  denizen  of  forests,  not 
being  known  south  of  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Argentine  pampas ;  and  goes  about  alone  at 
night  and  secretly,  seeking  its  food,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  small  rodents,  frogs,  insects  and 
the  like,  and  even  some  fruit.  It  will  some- 
times attack  sheep,  but  is  remarkably  timid,  and 

HANBS,  ma'nez,   among  the   Romans,   the 

souls  of  the  dead.  The  ^od  spirits  were  also 
called  lares,  and  the  evil  larvee.  The  manes 
were  reckoned  among  the  infernal  gods ;  but 
a  belief  was  prevalent  that  they  sometimes  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  Khosts, 
particularly  on  the  30th  of  August,  4lh  of  Octo- 
ber and  7th  of  November;  whence  the  Romans 
considered  these  unlucky  days. 
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MANES  WORSHIP,  from  Roman  iftuMj 
(q.v.),  a  lenn  lo  denote  the  wur&hip  of  the  dead, 
whether  of  an  ancestor  of  ihe  particular  wor- 
shiper or  of  some  deified  hero  of  his  race. 
Herbert  Spencer  thinks  it  developed  from  the 
belief  in  an  other  self,  which  survived  after 
death,  and  the  manes  worship  was  the  outcome 
of  a  desire  and  endeavor  lo  propitiate  the  ghost. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says  of  manes  worship  that 
it  *is  natural  development  of  the  dread  of 
ghosts." 

MANET,  ma'na',  Edonard,  French  artist: 
b.  Paris,  23  Jan.  1832;  d.  Paris,  30  April  1883. 
Originator  of  the  Impressionist  movement, 
which  finds  its  greatest  expression  in  Oaude 
Monet,  Manet  worked  in  an  orieittal  manner 
before  Impressionism  was  thought  of.  He 
rendered  great  service  to  the  movement,  not 
solely  by  his  works,  but  by  takiuK  upon  him- 
self the  criticisms  directed  upon  the  whole 
Impressionist  School.  D^gas,  Monet  and  Re- 
noir, bold  in  art  but  timid  of  nature,  resigned 
themselves  to  the  misunderslandinf;  and  hostil- 
ity of  the  public;  but  the  more  courageous 
Manet  defended  the  movement  with  a  strong 
controversial  pen.  He  fought  valiantly  for 
himself  and  alJ  the  artists  associated  with  his 

Uanet  studied  with  Couture  about  1850  and 
traveled  throughout  Europe,  growing  enthusi- 
astic over  Rembrandt,  Tintoretto,  Velasquei 
and  Goya,  painted  some  fine  works  such  as  the 
'Buveur  d'absintbe'  and  the  'Vieux  musicicD* 
and  in  1861  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  por- 
traits of  his  parents  and  the  'Guiterero.'  His 
'Dejeuner  sur  I'herbe'  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 'Olympia'  (in  the  Luxembourg)  attrac- 
ted more  hostile  criticism.  It  was  a  technical 
experiment  significant  for  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. 'Angels  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ,' 
'Lola  de  Valence,'  'Toreador  tu*,'  'Acteur 
tragique,'  'Jesus  insulli,'  the  'Gilanos,*  'Rou- 
viere'  andportrait  of  'Eva  Gonzales'  appeared 
before  1870.  About  this  time  Manet  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Impressionists.  The  'Fight  of  (he 
Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama'  announced  this 
transformation  of  his  style  and  was  followed 
by  'Musique  aux  Tuileries,'  the  'Bal  de 
I'Opira,'  Oie  'Bon  Bock'  and  the  'Liseur.' 
'Ai^entenil'  (1875)  shows  his  atmospheric  re- 
searches. Next  came  a  portrait  of  'tfesboutin* 
and  the  'Linge'  (1876),  a  portrait  of  'Faure' 
as  "Hamlet"  (1877) ;  'La  Serre,'  a  symphony 
in  blue  and  white  in  which  George  Moore,  the 
author,  appears  in  boating  costume  (IfU'S) ; 
the  scene  in  the  'Pere  Lathuile  Restaurant' 
(1880);  'Portrait  of  Rochefort'  (1881);  and 
the    'Bar   des   Folies    BergAre'    (1882). 

"This  work  of  Manet,"  writes  a  French 
critic,  "so  much  discussed  and  produced  under 
such  tormenting  conditions,  owes  its  importance 
beyond  all  else  to  its  power  and  frankness.' 
Ten  years  of  deveiopinK  the  first  manner,  tragi- 
cally limited  by  the  war  of  1870;  13  years  of 
developing  the  second  evolution,  parallel  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Impressionists.  The  period 
from  1860  to  1870  is  logically  connected  with 
Hals  and  Goya;  from  1870  to  1883  (when  he 
died)  the  artist's  work  is  complicated  by  the 
study  'of  light.  He  had  alt  the  pictorial  gifts 
which  make  the  glory  of  the  masters  —  full,  true, 
broad  composition;  coloring  of  great  power; 
blacks  and  greys,  which  cannot  be  found  often 


elsewhere  than  in  Velasquei  and  Goya;  and  a 
urofound  knowledge  of  values.  He  tried  his 
band  at  every  thing:  portraits,  landscapes,  sea- 
scapes, scenes  of  modern  life,  sliU  life  and 
under  each  in  turn  served  his  ardent  creative 
brush.  His  pictures  will  always  remain  docu- 
ments of  the  greatest  importance  on  the  societv. 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. A  beautiful  painter  is  what  he  was  be- 
fore everything  else.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  juries  of  the  Salons  failed  to  under- 
stand him.  Th^  waxed  indigtiant  over  his 
subjects  which  oner  onlv  a  restricted  interest 
and  they  did  not  see  the  altogether  classic  quality 
of  this  technique  without  self-glorification,  with- 
out tricks,  without  bitumen ;  of  this  vibrat- 
ing color;  of  this  rich  paint;  of  this  passionate 
design  so  suitable  for  expressing  movement 
and  gestures  true  to  life;  of  this  simple  com- 
positton  where  the  whole  picture  is  based  upon 
two  or  three  values  with  the  straightforward- 
ness one  admires  in  Rubens.  Jordaens  and  Hals. 
Manet  occupies  an  imaortant  place  in  the 
French  School.  He  is  its  most  original  painter 
of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  one 
who  has  really  created  a  great  movement.  His 
work,  the  fecundity  of  which  is  astonishing,  is 
unequalled. 

HANBTHO,    or    MANETHO    SEBEN- 
NYTA,   Egyptian   historian:   native  of    Seben- 

nytus,  in  the  Delta,  and  of  the  priestly  order. 
He  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  rei^s  of 
Plolemy  I  and  II  and  to  have  wri'tten  in  tlie 
reign  of  Ptolemy  I  (323-285  B.C-),  or  of 
Ptolemy  II  (285-247  b.c).  According  to  some 
he  was  priest  of  Diospolis  or  Heliopoits ;  otheis 
contend  that  he  was  ni^-priest  of  Alexandria. 
Hk  name  has  been  interpreted  variously  as 
■Beloved  of  Thoth"  or  'Beloved  of  Neith.' 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Manetfao  Umself,  and  he  is  renowned  chiefly  for 
his  Egyptian  annals.  On  the  occasion  of 
Ptolemy  I  dreaming  of  the  god  Serapis  at 
Sinope,  Manetho  was  consulted  by  the  monarch, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Timotheus  of  Athens, 
interpreter  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  de- 
clarnl  the  statue  of  Serapis,  brought  by  orders 
of  the  Idng  from  Sinopc,  to  be  that  of  the  god 
Serapis  or  Pluto ;  whereupon  the  god  had  a 
temple  and  has  worship  inaugurated  at  Alex- 
andria. The  fame  of  Manetho  was  mudi  in- 
creased by  his  writing  in  the  Greek  language, 
atid  so  being  enabled  to  communicate  from 
Egyptian  sources  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  his  native  country  than  the  Greek 
writers  who  bad  preceded  him.  Of  ttus  his- 
tory, only  extracts  ffven  by  Josepiiifs  in  his 
work  against  Apion,  and  an  epitome  ibv  Euse- 
bius  ana  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  remain.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  a  compendiom 
annakstic  style  of  narrative,  resembling  the 
accounts  given  by  Herodotus.  The  work  of 
Manetho  was  in  three  txKiks,  the  first  began 
with  llie  mythic  reigifs  of  gods  and  kings  and 
ended  with  the  llln  d^asty  of  mortals;  the 
second  continued  the  histoiy  from  the  12*  to 
the  19th  dynasty;  ihe  third  from  the  20th  lo 
the  30th  dynasrty,  when  Egypt  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  reigns 
of  the  gods  are  given  as  amounting  to  24,900 
years,  and  the  epoch  of  Menes,  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  oommeiKed  3,555  years  before  Alex- 
ander (332  B.c).    The  difficulties  attending  the 
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reixindliatk>n  oi  rtus  chronology  willi  Ac 
syncfaronestic  history  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks 
aiwi  other  nations,  have  given  rree  to  mimerous 
speculations  and  dironolo^cal  systems  ^nce  the 
revival  of  leariMng.  The  accession  of  newer 
and  betiter  information  from  the  original 
sources  of  Egyptian  monuments,  papyri  and 
other  documents  has  considerably  enhanced  the 
general  value  of  the  history  of  Manotho,  which, 
prior  to  thdr  discovery,  had  fallen  into  dds- 
cre(Kt  But  the  restoration  of  the  history  of 
Maneitho,  notwithstanding  all  these  resources 
and  the  positive  epoch  of  die  moitardiy,  are  still 
to  he  sought,  though  certain  dynasties,  in  the 
second  and  third  books  of  his  works,  can  be 
reconciled  with  monumental  evidence.  Besides 
the  true  work  of  Manetho  above  dted,  anodier 
work,  'Sothis,'  or  the  'Dogstar'  <in  allusion  to 
the  cycle  of  heliacal  rising  of  that  star  of  1461 
);ears)  dedicated  to  Sebastos  or  Augustus,  the 
Ulle  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  been  handed 
down;  but  there  is  considerable  support  for 
(he  opinion  that  it  is  spurious,  and  was  added 
by  the  epitomizers;  and  another  work,  called 
the  'Old  Chronicle.'  in  Which  the  history  was 
arranged  according  to  cycles,  was  compiled  by 
them.  Bewdes  the  historj-,  Maneitho  wrote 
'Tfin  Physikon  EjHtome,*  treating  on  the  origin 
of  gods  and  the  world  and  the  laws  of  moralJ^; 
and  another  work  on  the  preparation  of  trie 
sacred  kypki,  a  kind  of  frankincense.  The 
astronomical  work  called  'Apoielestnata'  is  a. 
spurious  production  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  Consult  Boekh,  'Maneiho'  (Berlin 
1845)  ;  Bunsen,  ^Egypt's  Place  in  UiBversal  His-  , 
tory'  {London  1848^7);  MSller,  C,  'His- 
tond    Grxci  Miuores*    (2  vols.,  Ldprig  1S7(>- 

HANEY,  Geon;e,  American  soldier  and 
dii^omait:  b.  Frankhn,  Tenn.,  24  Aug.  1826;  d 
Wa^MnstOD,  D.  C,  9  Feb.  1901.  He  w«s  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Nashville,  fougbt  in 
the  Mexican  War  (1846-47),  in  1349  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bair  and  in  1849-61  practiaod  law. 
On  1  May  1861  he  became  colonel  of  the  First 
Tennessee  Infantry,  and  at  Shalob  <&-7  April 
tS62)  ha  commanded  first  his  re^ment  and 
later  the  2d  brigade  of  the  2d  division.  Pro- 
moted brigadier-general  for  his  conduct  at 
Shiloh,  he  commanded  the  3d  bri^de  of 
Qieatham's  division  in  Bran's  army  at  Mtir- 
frecsboro  (31  Dec.-3  Jan.  1863)  and  Chicka- 
maaga  (19-20  Sept.  1863),  stibsequently  was 
appointed  to  the  ocHnmaod  of  Cheatham's  c^ 
vision  and  pat^dpated  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta 
(22  July  1664).  In  1876  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Rfpubltcan  party  for  the  governorship  of 
Tennessee,  but  biefore  the  election  retired  from 
the  contest.  He  was  Miiustei'  to  Goknnbia  in 
1381-83,  and  to  Paraguay  and  Urneuay  in  1889- 
93.  In  1884  and  1888  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  conventions  of  those  years.. 
In  1868-77  he  was  alao  piosident  of  *e  Ten- 
nessee and  Padfic  Railway. 

MANFRED,  king  of  Naples  and  Sidly, 
1258-66:  b.  about  1231;  d  26  Feb.  1266.  He 
was  a  natural  son  of, the  Emperor  Frederick 
II,  on  whose  death,  in  1250,  he  became  Prince  of 
Tarentimi,  and  acted  as  regent  in  Italy  in  the 
absence  of  Conrad  IV,  his  half-brother.  After 
the  death  of  Conrad  he  was  regent  of  the ' 
kingdom  during  the  mitiority  of  his  nephew 
Conradin.  At  the  inBtipation  of  Pope  Alex- 
vix.  is—ii 


ander  IV  a  crusade  was  preached  ag^nst  him, 
and  Manfred  was  temporarily  driven  from  bis 
kingdom,  which,  however,  he  soon  recovered, 
ana  on  the  rumored  death  of  Conradin  haa 
himself  crowned  king  of  Palermo,  10  Aug. 
1258.  The  Pope  at  once  excommiimcaled  him 
and  bis  followere,  but  Manfred  marched  inW 
the  papal  territory  and  compelled  acknowledge 
ment  as  master  of  Tuscany.  Through  matri- 
momai  alliances  for  himself  and  his  daughter 
ke  sou^t  to  increase  his  power,  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  was  efficient, 
benign  and  for  a  time  prosperous.  But  the  ex- 
commtnicariot)  was  renewed  by  Pope  Urban 
IV,  who  afbo  bestowed  his  kingdom  on  Charles 
I  of  Anjou,  and  a  war  ensued  in  which  Man- 
fred was  finally  defeated  and  killed  at  Bene- 
Vento.  After  his  death  imprisonment  and 
eWreme  cruelty  were  visited  upon  his  vridow 
and  dvildren. 

MANFRED.  Lord  Byron's  powerful  and 
imagii>ative  "witch-drama,"  'Manfred'  (1817), 
was  composed  under  the  spell  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  scenery  of  the  Alps,  which  Byron  had 
visited   in   1816  on   the  tour   throu^   CJermany 


defiant  spirit,  dwelling  alone  in  a  dark  castle 
among  the  tai^er  Alps,  haunted  by  remorse  for 
an  act  the  na-ture  of  which  we  are  left  to  guess. 
Seddng  to  interview  the  sprit  of  the  dead 
Astarte,  the  vktim  of  his  cnme,  and  (o  obtain 
her  forgiveness,  he  calls  up  the  spirits  over 
whom  he  has  control  and  at  length  resorts  to 
the  abode  of  the  evil  principle  itself.  The 
ghost  is  evoked,  but  returns  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer to  his  question.  On  the  morrow  Manfred' 
expires,  after  resisting  a  summons  to  repent 
from  the  old  abbot  of  Saint  Maurice  and  de- 
fying the  denxms  who  lav«  come  to  possess  his 
soul.  Some  biographers  have  seen  in  the  poem 
a  reflection  of  its  author's  rekition  with  bis 
half-sister,  Aurora  Leigh.  In  any  case  Byron 
has  made  his  hero  in  his  own  Image,  infusing 
into  him  the  characteristic  Byronic  spirit  of 
proud  rebellion  and  passionate  despair.  In 
style  the  poet  aims  at  and  partly  succeeds  in 
adiievinsr  an  imaginative  grandeur  commen- 
surate with  hiE  superhtmian  theme.  'Manfred* 
attracted  the  fav'orable  notice  of  Goethe,  to 
whose  'Faust.'  translated  in  his  presence  by 
Monk  Lewis  in  1816^  Byron  is  indebted  for 
some  of  the  essential  elements  in  his  drama. 
Consult  'The  Works  of  LoM  Byron'  (edited 
by  R.  H.  Prothero)  ;  and  'Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature'   (Vol.  XII). 

James  H.  Hanford. 
MANGA6EY,  ming-ga-ba,  one  of  the  odd 
West  African  monkeys  of  the  genus  Cercocebiu, 
nearly  related  to  the  ^enons  and  to  the  ma- 
caques. They  are  distinguished  by  the  white- 
ness of  the  eyelids  and  the  backward  growth 
of  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Some 
of  the  sped«9  arc  well  known,  espedally  the 
sooty  mangabey  (C  fuliginosus)  which  always 
carries  its  long  tail  turned  over  its  back.  There 
are  three  or  four  spedes  and  they  make  dodle 
pets. 
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provincial  capital.  It  is  on  the  ccast  road  and  is 
the  meeting  point  of  several  roads  extendiog 
to  towns  in  the  interior,  and  is  on  the  route  of 
the  railroad  from  Daaupan  to  Manila.  Pop. 
15,800. 

MANGALORE,  miajw-g^-lor',  India,  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  Malabar  cuaM,  cainlal  of  tjhe 
district  of  South  Kanara,  Madras  pre^dency. 
It  is  dean  and  well  built,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  coconut  palms  and  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  fine  salt-water  lake  or  back-water  formed 
at  the  moudis  of  two  rivers.  The  port  wiU 
not.  admit  of  vessels  drawiiiK  more  than  10  feet 
of  water,  except  in  spring  tides ;  but  ibere  ia 
0ood  andwrage  off  the  mouth  of  tlie  liver,  in 
five  to  seven  fathoms.  Tile-making  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  The  exports  are  principally 
coffee,  rice,  sandal-wood,  cassia  and  turmeric; 
ibe  imports  sugar,  salt  and  ptece-goode.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  the  Basel 
Lutheran  mission  in  India  has  its  headquarters 
here.  The  Rotnan  Catholics  have  a  bishop  and 
several  churches,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
natives  bekninng  to  this  faith.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Portuguese  in  1596  A.D,,  and  by  the 
Enghsh  in  1668,  finally  falUuginto  British  pos- 
session in  1799.    Pop.  about  48,412. 

MANGANESE,  man-^-nes',  a  metallic 
element  which  is  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
though  it  never  occurs  except  in  combination 
with  other  elements.  The  dioxide  was  believed 
to  be  a  compound  of  iron  until  1774,  when 
Scheele  proved  it  to  be  a  compound  of  a  pre- 
viously unknown  metal;  and  in  rile  same  year 
Gahn  prepared  the  element  in  its  metallic  form, 
It  was  first  called  "cnagnesium,"  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  prepared  from  a  compoiuid  then 
<^ed  "magnesia  nigra*  (and  now  known  as 
manganese  peroxide  or  dioxide)  ;  but  in  1808  die 
name  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  'menganese,* 
by  Buttnmnn. 

Manganese  may  be  prepared  tn  the  metallic 
form  by  reducing  any  of  ita  oxides  with  carbon 
at  a  white  heat^  and  this  is  the  method  fol- 
lowed comroeruaUy.  For  experimental  pur- 
pofies^  however,  it  is  eaaer  to  obtain  it  by  re- 
ducing the  chloride  with  metallic  sodium  or 
magnesium.  The  i^ysical  properties  of  man- 
ganese vary  somewhat  accondin^  to  the  precise 
way  in  which  the  metal  is  obtained.  Its  melt- 
ing-^nt  may  be  taken  as  3500°  F.,  its  specific 
gravity  as  7.4  and  its  specific  heat  ts  0.122.  It 
IS  a  gray,  hard,  brittle,  lustrous  metal,  suscepti- 
ble of  taking  a  high  poksh,  and  resembling  iron 
in  most  respects,  both  imysirailly  and  diem- 
ically.  It  is  not  magnetic,  however.  The  pure 
metal  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  dry 
air,  but  moist  air  oxidizes  it,  at  lean  siiper- 
ficially.  Some  authorities  descrilbe  ii  as  oxidiz- 
ing readily  in  common  air,  and  as  decomposing 
water  with  almost  as  great  a  facility  as  potas- 
sium; but  It  appears  proliable  that  the  speciinens 
from  which  these  results  were  obtained  con- 
tained impurities  of  some  sort.  Metallic  man- 
ganese is  not  used  in  the  arts,  but  some  of  its 
alloys  with  iron,  aluminum  and  copper  are  valu- 
able. It  is  particularly  vahiahle  in  steel,  its 
presence  in  small  amount  increasing  the  hard- 
ness, tenacity  and  elasticity  of  the  metal.  It  is. 
added  lo  the  molten  steel,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  in  the  form  of  an  iron-raaBaanesc 
alloy  containing  from  10  -to  80  per  cent  of  the 
latter  metal,  and  known  in  the  arts  as  "spicge- 
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commence  is  usually  not  the  metal  itself,  but 
a  mixture  of  its  oxides.  Manganese  is  used 
in  the  steel  industry  almost  entirely  in  the  form 
of  two  alloys,  ferromanganese  ana  spi^deiseo. 
These  are  both  alloys  of  iron,  manganese  and 
carbon.  Ferromanganese  may  contam  as  much 
as  80  per  cent  of  manganese,  but  averages  in 
this  country  about  70  per  cent.  In  spiegeleisen 
the  percentage  of  manganese  is  much  lower; 
the  Stan  da  ra  figure  upon  which  the  price  is 
based  is  20  per  cent.  The  average  manganese 
content  is  about  18  per  cent  Both  alloys  are 
high  in  combined  carbon,  the  amount  of  which 
rims  up  to  7  per  cent.  The  manganese  alloys 
are  added  to  molten  steel  from  the  converter, 
or  open  hearth  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  ii^ 
troducing  both  manganese  and  carbon.  The 
manganese  cleanses  the  steel  by  combining  with 


the  slag.  The  carbon  is  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  steel  the  required  hardness  and 
strength.  By  adding  larger  amounts  of  the 
alloys,  manganese  steel  is  produced,  which  b 
noted  for  its  hardness,  tenacity  and  durability. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  wearing  parts  of  heavy 
machinery.  In  recent  years  the  tendency  has 
been  to  use  more  ferromansanese  and  less 
spiegeleisen,  on  accotmt  of  the  much  smaller 
of  ferroman^nese  that  it  is  necessary 


but  terro manganese  can  be  added  direct.  Tbe 
latter  also  introduces  less  carbon,  which  somt- 
times  is  an  advantage.  Ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen  are  prodticed  by  smelting  a  tnixiurc 
of  manganese  ore  and  iron  ore  in  an  ordinary 
blast  furnace.  A  high  temperature  is  required 
and  the  amount  of  fuel  used  u  much  greater 
than  in  iron  smelting.  A  considerable  amount 
of  the  nanganese  goes  into  the  slag.  The  slag 
from  a  ferromanganese  furnace  may  contain  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  manganese.  A  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  the  iron  manganese  alloys 
is  now  produced  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Chemically,  manganese  is  a  dyad.  It  has  the 
symbol  Mn,  and  an  atomic  wcigbt  of  55  if 
CWld,  or  54.6  if  H=l.  It  forms  numcrom 
oxides,  the  best  known  of  wfiich  are  (1)  the 
monoxide,  MnO,  from  which  the  manga  nous 
sails  may  be  pre^tared,  and  which  is  itself  (At- 
tained by  heating  manganese  carbonate  out  of 
contact  with  the  air ;  (2)  the  sesquioxide, 
MniOi,  which  exists  in  nature  as  the  niifieral 
braunite,  and  which  is  also  formed  when  the 
monoxide  is  heated  in  air  (o  a  red  heat ;  (3)  the 
red  or  mangano-manganic  oxide,  MniOi,  which 
corresponds  to  the  mapnefic  oxide  of  iron,  does 
not  form  salts,  and  exists  in  nature  as  the  min- 
eral hausmannite;  (4)  the  black  oxide,  or  ep- 
oxide, MnOi,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  pyro- 
lusite  and  varvacite,  and  which  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts  in  the  preparation  of  oxvRen  and 
chlorine;  (5)  the  tnoxide,  MnO.,  which  is  diffi- 
cult of  preparation  and  very  unstable;  and  (6) 
the  hcptoxide,  Mn,OT,  a  heavy,  dark  green  liquid. 
prepared  by  treating  potassium  permanganate 
with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Several 
of  these  oxides  also  occur  in  a  hydiated  form, 
as  minerals.  Of  the  soluble  inanganous  salts,  the 
chief  reprcsetitativcs  arc  the  sulphate  and  the 
chloride.  Manganous  sulphate,  MnSOi.  is  pre- 
pared  by  treating  the   dioxide  with   sulphuric 
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acid,  oxj^m  baag  libemed  at  tke  came  time  in 
acoordance  with  the  eijaMioii  MnOi+HiS<V° 
Ui)SO.+0+H,0.  It  cryUidhMs  wiih  five 
molecules  of  water,  as  a  pink-colored  salt,  and 
is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  The  cUoride, 
UnClt.  crystallizes  with  four  tuolecules  oE  water, 
and  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture o£  chJorine  by  the  ftCMn  of  hydrocblofic- 


we  m»y  speciaUy  note  ihe  sulphide  and  tbe  oM' 
bonale.  The  sult^ide,  MnS,  i&  thrown  duwa  as 
a  flesh-cokired  preoiintate,  \men  a  soluble  nan- 
esnous  sail  is  preci{)itated  by  an  alkaline  sul- 
phide. The  carbonate,  MoCO.,  occiifs  native  as 
the  mineral  rbodochrosite,  and  it  may  ^»o  be 
obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonele  to  a  solution  of  taaogancona 
sulphate  or  chloride. 

Two  other  important  classes  of  manganese 
compounds  are  known,  in  which  the  manganese 
does  oot  act  as  a  base,  but  as  an  acid-forming' 
elemeat.  These  are  the  manganaiies  and  per- 
'  manganates,  wfaicb  may  be  regarded  as  the  salts 
or  'manKanic  acid,"  HiMnOt,  and  "perman- 
ganic  ada,'  HMnOi,  respcciivcly.  The  potas- 
sium salt^  of  these  acids  are  by  far  the 
most  important  ones.  Potassitmi  manganate, 
KiMnOi,  may  be  pr^)ared  by  melting  manga- 
nese dioxide  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  po- 
tassinm  chlorate,  dissolvine  the  bright'  green 
mass  so  obtained  tn  a  small  <)uamity  of  water, 
and  crystallizing  by  evapotatran  m  a  vacuum. 
Potassmm  mangatiale  is-  nscd  in  hbwMoTj 
opeiatDons,  but  it  Is  very  unstable,  taldng  op 
oxygen  with  great  readnas,  and  deprakii^  hy- 
drated  dioxide  of  manganese.  If  the  green  -solo- 
tion  containing  potaasiwR  manganarte  be  allowed 
lo  stand  in  ihe  ear,  it  absorbe  oxygen,  (^langea 
in  color  lo  a  bright  purple  and  deposits  by- 
drated  manganese  dioxide.  The  purple  color  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  potasaium  pemangarnate,. 
KMnO.,  which  may  be  obtiuaed,  by  cryvRUIizai- 
Aon,  in  the  form  of  puivle  pticnstic  crystala. 
Potassium  permanganate  it  a  powerful  axidia- 
ing  agent,  and  is  extensively  used  in  chemistry, 
in  the  arts  and  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the 
fadlity  with  which  it  parts  with  m^gen,  eefe- 
ciatly  in  the  pres«tce  of  organic  nntier.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  *Condy's  fltiid,*  which  is 
largely  used  as  «  ^sinfectant. 

The  chief  ores  of  ntanijanese  are  the  black 
oxide  pyrolusite  (MnOi,  63.2  %  Mn) ;  pnknne- 
lane  (MnOi.H.O,  45-450  %  Mn)  :  brtiuirite  (3 
Mn,0..  MnSiCV  t».7  %  Mn)  ;  wad  which  is  an 
earthy  onde  (Mn  15-40  ft) ;  ntanganiXe 
(Un,O..H>0,  63.4  %  Mn) ;  rhodochrosite 
(MnCOt  61.7  %  MnO),  and  fraokKnite 
[(Fe3nMn)0(FcMn)/).l.  The  ores  are  often 
aModated  with  other  metals,  particularrly  with 
iron  oxides,  and  with  ^ver  ores.  Like  residBai 
Itmonite  (see  Iron  Oiip.3)  man^nineBC  ore  is  ust^ 
ally  secondary,  resulting  from  the  removal  «f 
more  soluble  substances  during  the  weaiheiing 
of  slightly  manganifefous  rocks.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1914  Russia  was  by  far  the  great- 
est producer  of  high  grade  manganese  cna. 
Most  of  this  output  came  from  one  locality  near 
Cfaiatouri.  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 
Some  engineers  have  estimated  the  total  re- 
serves of  high  grade  manganese  ore  in  thia 
one  district  to  be  upward  of  lOOJXM.OtX)  tons, 
although  this  has  been  dtspnted.  For  some  time 
before  the  war  Russia's  produMian  avtovged 


more  than  half  a  million  toiu  yeaijy-  Next  in 
im^rtance  to  Russia  as  sources  of  msuganese 
are  Brazil  and  India.  In  Brazil  there  has  been 
a  very  rapid  development  of  the  industry  and 
tbe  production  of  manganese  ore  in  1917  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  500^000  tons.  Ad 
the  war  has  practically  stopped  the  exportation 
of  man^neee  from  Russia  and  IntUa,  the  de- 
posits ui  Brazil  have  assumed  very  great 
myoctance.  The  United  States  has  never  been 
a  large  producer  of  manganese  ore.  A  writer 
is  the  Mineral  Industry  sotoe  years  ago  stated 
that  the  manganese  output  of  the  country  was 
'insignificant  because  of  the  trifling  chaiacter 
of  d>e  deposits.*  In  1914  the  total  production 
in  the  United  States  of  ore  containing  40  per 
cent  or  more  of  manganese  was  only  2,63S  long 
tons.  In  the  production  of  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen  and  in  Ihe  other  arts  using  man- 
ganese compounds  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  ore 
containing  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  metal. 
Before  the  late  war  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  steet  maker  willing  to  buy  a  lower 
grade.  During  the  war  some  steel  makers 
bought  ore  containing  only  28  per  cent  man- 
ganese and  were  glad  to  get  it.  Most  of  the 
manganese  bearing  ores  mined  in  the  United 
States  are  classified  as  manganiferous  iron  ores, 
which  may  or  may  not  contain  silver  and  lead. 


In  these  ores  Ihe  manganese  is  mainly  valuable 
■    IS,   :'• 
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terial  increase  in  the  domestic  production  of 
high  grade  ore  and  the  output  for  1917  is  esti- 
mated at  about  120f30D  tons.  This  amount  is 
stilt  much  below  the  requiremems.  The  United 
Slates  Geological  Survey  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  mwigmeae  situation  and'  faa> 
recently  issued  a  bulietin  giving  a  list  of  all  the 
shippers,  prospective  shif^rs  and  purchasers 
of  manganese  ores  in  tiie  United  States,  com- 
pleted up  to  1  Oct  1917.  This  list  vras  re- 
printed in  rile  Enginerriitg  and  MiiUMg  Jottmai 
for  26  Jan.  1918.  It  included  the  nnnies  of  171 
ipdividuals  and  companies  producing  or  about 
to  produce  manganese  oreS)  and  117  companies 
that  are  hstcd  as  purchasers.  The  shippers 
are  located  m  21  difTerenl  States,  of  which 
Ihe  most  important  are  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Tennessee,  Utah  and  Virginia.  In  1910 
the  United  States  GeiJogical  Survey  issued  a 
very  excellent  monogra;*.  Bulletin  No.  427, 
entitled  'Manganese  Deposits  of  the  United 
States,'  by  Edmund  Cecil  Harden,  giving  v«fy 
complete  data  in  regard  to  ores,  alloys,  produc- 
tkin  and  uses.  The  same  author  contributed  a 
paper  entitled  'Manganese  Ores  of  Russia,  In- 
dia, Brazil,  and  Chile,'  la  tbe  'Transactiau  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers' 
(Vol.  LVI,  p.  31),  In  the  same  volume  (here 
is  an  article  by  Joseph  T.  Singewald;  Jr..  and 
Benjamin  Leroy  Miller  on  'The  Manganese 
Ores  of  the  Lafayette  District,  Minas  Geraes. 
Brazil.'  In  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Joumai 
(issue  of  9  Feb.  1918)  is  a  popular  article  by 
Henry  V.  Maxwell  entitled  'Prospecting  for 
Manganese.'  See  Mineral  Production  or  the 
Uffrrro  States. 

MANGANESB  BRONZE,  a  metallic  ele- 
nkent  in  which  the  cooper  forming  the  baae  of 
the  alloy  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
ferro- manganese,   and    which  has    exccptkuol 
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qualities  in  the  way  of  strength  and  hardness. 
Various  quatiries  are  manufactured,  each  siMed 
for  certain  spedal  purposes.  One  quality,  in 
which  the  zinc  alloyed  with  the  treated  copper 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  tlie  tin,  is  made  into 
rods  and  plates,  and  when  simply  cast  is  said 
to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  about  24  tons  per 
square  inch.  Another  quality  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  forged  steel  without  any  of  its 
defects.  Another  quality  ia  in  extensive  use  for 
toMhed  wheels,  gearing,  brackets  and  aII  tdnds 
of  machinery  supports.  From  its  non-liability 
to  corrosion  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  propellers. 

MANGANITE,  native  hydrated  oxide  of 
manganese,  MnO  (OH),  or  Mn.OtHrf).  It 
cry»talliies  in  the  orchorhombic  system,  tnit  also 
occurs  in  columnar  and  staiactitic  forms.  It  is 
brittle,  and  has  a  hardness  of  4  and  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  4.3.  It  is  sieel  gray  to 
iron  black  in  color,  and  opaque  with  a  suometal- 
Hc  lustre.  It  occurs  in  the  Han  re^on,  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  and  in  the  British  Isles.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  found  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior miiring  distiict,  and  iu  Douglas  County, 
Colo.  It  also  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Manganite  is  used  as  a  source  of 
manganese  for  the  preparation  of  spiegeleisen 
and  other  alloys,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  pigments  and  dyes. 

HANGASARIAN.  Mancaaar  HucordittJi, 
American  author  and  lecturer :  b.  Mashgerd, 
Armenia.  29  Dec.  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  1872-76  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Setninary.  He  emered 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1882  and  held  a 
pastorate  in  Philadelphia  1882-^,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  an  independent  preadier  and 
lecturer.  In  1900  he  organiced  the  Independent 
Religious  Society,  Rationalist,  at  Chicago,  and 
has  been  its  lecturer  since  that  time.  He  is  the 
auibor  of  'A  New  CatechTSffl>  (1902);  'The 
Truth  aboot  Jesus>  (1909);  'How  the  Bible 
was  Invented'  (19]0>,  and  numerous  other 
works. 

MANGATAREN.    man-ga-ta'ren.    Philip- 

E'nes,  a  pueblo  of  the  province  of  Pangasinjin, 
iizon    18  miles  south  of  Lingay*n;  it  is  on  the 
Agno  River  road.     Pop.  10,150. 

MANGE,  a  cutaneous  disease  to  which 
dogs,  horses,  cattle,  etc,  are  liable.  It  resem- 
bles in  some  measure  the  itch  in  die  human 
subject,  ordinary  mange  being  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  burrowing  parasvte.  Both  local  appli- 
cation and  internal  remedies  are  used  in  its  cure. 
Frequent  washing  of  the  skin  is  essential.    See 

MANGEL-WURZEL.    See  Beet. 

MANGIN,  Joseph,  French  general :  b.  1865. 
Descended  from  a  distinguishea  Lorraine  fam- 
ily, he  served  from  his  24th  year  in  Tonkin 
and  in  every  part  of  Northern  Africa,  and  ac- 
companied Marchand  on  his  historic  journey 
from  the  Congo  to  the  Nile  in  1898.  He  first 
came  under  public  notice  in  1911.  when,  as 
military  instructor  to  the  Moroccan  forces  of 
Sultan  Mulai  Hafid,  he  defended  Fez  against 
the  rebellious  Berber  tribes.  In  August  1912 
he  led  a  flying  column  of  4,000  men  from  Fei 
to  Marakesh,  effecting  a  dramatic  rescue  of 
nine  French  prisoners  held  by  the  pretender  El 
Hiba.     He  received  the  congratulations  of  his 


government  and  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  he  was  given  a  brigade  command  in 
the  5th  Army,  which  took  the  shock  of  the  first 
German  onset  at  Charleroi.  At  the  Mame  ht 
led  a  division  and  was  heavily  engaged  at  th« 
battle  of  the  Aisne..  After  participating  in  vari- 
ous other  battles  he  arrived  at  Verdun  with  his 
division  in  March  1916.  Here  he  led  his  m«i 
to  the  recapture  of  Lb  Caillette  Wood  and  (22 
May)  to  the  brilliant  but  shortlived  reconque^t 
of  Douaumoni.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  new  3d  Colonial  Corps  in  June  and  givtn 
charge  of  the  crucial  sector  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Meuse.  In  October  his  command  re- 
captured Douaumont  and  also  Fort  Vaux,  with 
nearly  5,000  prisoners.  He  deprived  the  Ger- 
mans of  a  wide  sweep  of  territory  around  Vcr- 
dun_  in  December,  and  in  the  spnng,  conducted 
a  big  offensive  between  Sotssons  and  Rheims, 
which  was  suddenly  stopped.  Mangitt  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  and  relented  to  an  ob- 
scure post  through  a  cabinet  cnsis.  With  ihf 
accession  of  Clemenceau,  Mangin  was  sent  back 
to  the  field.  In  the  summer  of  1918  he  com- 
manded the  French- American  forces  operating 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne,  delivering 
smashing  blows  against  the  German  tines  nrhidi 
contributed  enormously  to  ultimate  victory. 

MANGLE,  a  machine  for  smoothinj;  linn 
and  cotton  goods.    See  Laundbv  MACHiNat. 

MANGO,  min'^,  a  genus  of  trees  (Vw- 
gifera)  of  the  family  Anacardiaceit.  The  X 
Species  are  natives  of  southeastern  Asi^ 
where  some  of  them  have  been,  disiribnica 
by  man  throughout  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  wood  of  various  s.ptaa 
is  used  for  boat  and  canoe  making,  for 
house  building  and  for  boxes.  It  is  gny, 
rather  soft  and  easily  worked.  The  trets 
are  valued  also  for  shade,  being  of  brae 
siie  and  attractive  form,  and  very  leafy,  toe 
leaves  large,  leathery  and  evergreen.  11  is  for 
their  fruits,  however,  that  thw  arc  most  es- 
teemed. These  are  widely  used  for  human  iooi. 
esfiecially  in  the  East,  either  ripe,  in  whidi  con- 
dition thw  are  eaten  raw,  with  or  without  wint, 
sugar  and  s^es,  or  unripe  as  preserves,  jellies 
or  picldes.  Tti^  are  also  used  for  making  wine 
and  glucose.  The  finer  varieties  are  considered 
equal  to  the  choicest  pineapples  and  even  to  iIk 
maiwosteeiL 

The  most  commonly  planted  and  most  wideh 
distributed  species  is  the  common  mango  iU. 
mdica),  a  native  of  India.    It  often  exceeds  40 
feet  in  height,  bears  terminal  panicles  of  nllief 
small    pinkish   or  yellow  flowers,   followed  by 
smooth  kidney-shaped  yellow  or  reddish  fniiii 
which  often  wei^  more  than  half  a  pound 
Each   fruit   contains   one   large   flattened  seed. 
almost  at  king  and  often  nearly  as  wide  as  tk 
fruit,  but  flattened  like  the  seed  of  a  nclaa.        < 
The  kemd  is  often  roasted  and  eaten  like  ciesi-        I 
nuts.    The  pulp  of  the  fniit  is  soft,  lusdoos  ui 
the  finer  varieties  but  very   fibrous  in  the  io- 
(enor  sorts.    These  have  a  more  or  less  pro-        j 
noutKed  flavor,  su^;estive  of  turpentine,  wliiai       | 
is  characteristic  of  all  parts  of  Hie  tree   Since 
1782.   when    the  mango   was    introduced  inio 
Jamaica  with  a  lot  of  other  plants  taken  from  a       j 
French  vessel  captured  on  its  way  to  Haiti,  ine 
fruit  has  spread  throughout  the  West  looeB       I 
and  sou^em  Florida.    In  Florida,  however,  ibc 
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freeze  of  1386  desiroyed  all  trees  except  tboM 
in  the  extreme  southern  part,  where  the  maxgD 
is  now  contined.  The  market,  which  seems  to 
be  growing  but  U  somewhat  lunitcd  becauK  of 
the  prevailing  ignorance  r^rdins  the  fruit,  is 
supplied  (nain|y  from  the  West  Inaies.  Caliior- 
nia  supplies  little  more  than  its  home  maricels. 
The  trees  do  best  upon  well-drained  sandy  land, 
and  ^ould  be  well  sapplied  with  palasaic 
tnanurcs.  They  quickly  fail  to  bear  upon  wet 
soils.  They  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  but 
since  a  large  tiroporlion  of  the  vftrieties  repro- 
duce practicafly  without  change  by  Med  tlus 
method  is  widely  employed. 

Several  other  ^>edes  of  mangoes  are  culti- 
vated. For  instance,  the  horse  mango  (M. 
fielida),^  Dative  of  Malacca,  is  cultivated  in  In- 
dia, and  M.  syfvalica,  whose  fruits  are  dried 
ana  used  like  prunes. 

lUNGO-BIKD.  Several  birds  are  called 
mango -birds  in  various  parts  of  the  world  be- 
cause they  frequent  mango-lrees.  TTie  East  In- 
dtati  oike  is  an  oriole  (Oriolus  kundoo)  ;  the 
West  Indian  one,  so  called  in  Jamaica,  is  a  hum- 
ming-btrd  (Lampomts  viotacauda),  which  may 
occasionally  visit  Florida. 

HANGO-FISH,  one  of  the  threadfins 
a  small  perch-like  sea-fish  (Polynemui  flebi- 
ius)  which  is  numerous  alone;  Oriental  coasts, 
and  approaches  the  shore  and  is  caught  at  the 
time  wnen  mangoes  ripen.  The  same  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  a  relative  in  the  West  In- 
dies {Polydactylus  virginictu),  called  barbudo 
in  the  Cuban  markets. 

MANGOSTEBN,  a  tree  (Garcinia  man- 
gostana)  of  the  family  Gullifera,  native  of  the 
~        '    ■'  -times  cultivalei]  in   tropical 
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sidered  the  finest  fruit  "known.  The  frnits  are 
about  the  site  of  a  mandarin  orange  and  of 
similar  shape,  with  a  thick,  red-purple  rind;  the 
flesh  is  snow-white  or  cream-colored,  so  deli- 
cate that  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  of  delicious 
flavor.  So  far,  aitempiB  to  grow  the  tree  in 
Florida  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  as  the 
fruit  does  not  bear  shipping  well  it  is  little 
known  outside  the  reruns  where  it  is  grown. 
MANGROVE,  min'grOv.  a  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  (Rhisophora)  of  the  family  Rhtto- 
phoraceee.  The  species,  of  which  there  are  less 
than  half  a  dozen,  are  all  natives  of  the  tropics, 
where  they  inhabit  tidal  marshes  and  the 
mouths  of  streams.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  aerial  roots,  whidi  extend  from  the 
branches  to  the  mud  and  then  become  trunks 
for  the  extension  of  the  trees,  which  gradually 
advance  even  to  low  tidal  mark;  and  also  for 
ihedr  peculiar  method  of  seed  germination,  the 
seeds  sprouting  while  still  attached  to  the  twigs. 
The  wood,  which  in  some  species  is  close- 
grained  and  durable,  is  used  for  fuel  and  to  a 
small  extent  for  other  purposes ;  the  bark, 
which  is  rich  in  tannic  acid,  is  etnployed  in  tan- 
ning; the  fruit  of  some  species  is  edible  and  Is 
used  for  wine  making.  The  trees  are  important 
soil  builders,  their  numerous  roots  serving  to 
catch  debris  and  hy  checking  the  current  en- 
hance the  settling  of  mud  from  the  water. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  arable  land  have  thus 
been  formed  in  Florida.  TTie  best-known 
spedes  b  R.  mangle. 


HAHGROVC  HBN,  *  West  Indian  clap- 

?cr-rail   {Ralius   longiroitris) ,  wllich   seeks  its 
ood  in  the  mangrove  swamps. 

MANGROVE  SNAPPER,  the  gray  snap- 
per, an  excellent  food- fish,  which  abounds 
among  the  mangroves  along  the  coasts  of 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  ana  thence  to  Brazil. 
See  Swapper. 

MANGUANGAS,  man-gwan'gas,  a  col- 
lective name  tor  a  number  of  heathen  tribes 
living  in  the  forests  of  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
Philippines.    They  are  of  the  Malay  race.    See 

pHaiPPINE  IS1>NDS. 

MANGUIANES,  man-ge-«nz'.  the  natives 
of  the  interior  of  Mindoro,  Romblon  and 
Tablas  (qq.v.),  Philippines;  they  are  divided 
into  four  branches,  one  of  which  is  of  Negrito 
blood,  another  is  Mongoloid  and  the  other  two 
are  of  the  Malayan  race.  There  are  several 
tribes,  including  the  Bangol,  the  Buquil,  etc 
The  term  is  also  used  in  the  island  of  Palawan 
to  designate  all  wild  natives  of  unknown  origin. 
See  Phiuppine  Islands. 

MANGITM,     roing'gfim,     WlUie    Perwn, 


He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nordi 
Carolina  in  1815,  vras  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1817,  in  1818  was  a  member  from  Orange  Coimty 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Slate  legisUiture  and 
in  1819  became  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
From  1  Dec  1823  to  18  March  1826  he  was  a 
Whig  representative  in  the  I8th  and  19th  Con- 
gresses; but  this  post  he  resigned,  and  again  he 
was  elected  a  jndge  of  the  Supetior  Court 
He  retired  from  the  court  in  1826,  but  £tled  the 
office  a  third  time  in  lS28-3a  He  was  a  United 
Stales  senator  from  5  Dec.  1831  to  1836.  when 
he  resigned,  and  from  9  Dec.  1840  to  3  March 
1S53 :  and  in  1842-45  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  Throughout  nearly  his  entire 
term  of  service  in  Congress  he  was  a  leader  of 
the  Whigs;  and  in  1837  he  received  the  II 
electoral  votes  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  Slates. 

MANGUH,  Okla.,  village  and  county-seat 
of  Greer  County,  on  a  fork  of  the  Red  River, 
about  150  miles  southwest  of  Oklahoma  city  at 
a  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Wichita  Falls  and  North- 
western railroads.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district,  and  has  cotton  gins,  grain 
elevators  and  flour  and  lumber  mills.  Pop, 
about  3,667. 

MANHATTAN,  one  of  the  boroughs  com- 
prising the  city  of  New  York.    See  New  Yobk 

MANHATTAN,  Kan.,  citj-,  county-seat  of  . 
Riley  County,  on  the  Kansas  River  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bic  Blue,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Parific  and  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads, about  50  miles  wesi  of  Topeka.  The 
surrounding  region  is  mainly  agricultural;  lime- 
stone quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  a  foundry,  machine 
shops,  flour  mills,  lumber  and  brick  yards.  Man- 
hattan is  the  trade  centre  for  a  large  section, 
and  ships  livestock,  grain  and  limestone.  The 
city  is  operated  by  the  commission  forta  of 
government,  and  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works.   Pop.  about  5,722. 
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HAMHATTAH  COLLBGE  —  MANILA 


MANHATTAN  COhlMOX,  an  institu- 
tion in  Manhattan  boroiiRfa  of  New  Yofk  Citjf 
directed  by  the  Christian  Brotfaen.  It  was 
cgiened  onginalty  (1849)  as  an  academy  for 
youne  men,  under  the  name  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Holy  Name,  but  the  constant  increase  of  the 
student  body  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
higher  branches  of  study  forced  the  academy 
to  adopt  the  college  courses,  which  was  done 
ill  1853,  the  academy  beiiiK  then  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Manhattan  College.  The 
courses  lead  lo  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M,A.,  B.S. 
and  C.K  The  resources  of  the  collcj^e  are  de- 
rived from  tuition  only,  there  being  no  endow- 
ment. The  instimtion  reported  at  the  end  of 
1917:  professors  and  instructors,  26;  students, 
350;  volumes  in  lihrary,  UJKX);  value  of 
ground  and  buildings,  $625,000;  incotne,  $49,000; 
number  of  graduates,  about  1,000, 

MANHATTAN  ISLAND.  See  New 
Y<»K  Crnr. 

HANI,  ma'ne,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Manichxans.    See  Manich^sahs. 

MANI',  m&rne',  the  mdigenous  peanut  of 
Cuba,  Peru  and  Chile.  In  Meidco  and  Central 
America  it  is  called  cacakuale  (q.v.). 

HANIA.    See  Insakity. 

HANICALAND.  ma-neln-land,  Sotitk 
Africa,  a  former  territory  of  southern  Rhodesia, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Porluguesc  East 
Africa,  east  of  Mashonaland,  between  the 
parallels  of  18°  and  21°  S.,  and  the  meridians 
of  30°  30'  and  33*  E.  It  is  now  divided  be- 
tween Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 
Manica  is  now  a  small  district  of  the  Portu- 
guese territory.    See  Rhodesia. 

MANICHAAN8,  tnfin-l-ke'»nE,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Manes,  Mani  or  Manichaius,  as  he  is 
variously  styled,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  wliose 
opinions  prevailed  in  western  Asia  and  eastern 
Europe  during  the  4th  and  Sth  centuries  of  oar 
era.  ManichKism  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  Persian  type  of  gnosis,  as  it  is  distinguished 
by  Zoroagtrian  duaustn,  and  other  features  of 
that  system.  Hebrew  elements  of  religion  and 
Buddhistic  doctrines  were  also  found  in 
Uanichieism,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
electic  jumble  of  wild  fancies,  among  which  the 
soberest  and  strongest  dogmas  of  the  Qiristian 
creed  were  sometimes  seen  to  be  embedded. 
The  Dualism  of  Manes  was  conceived  of  by 
faim  as  manifested  in  two  contiguous  realms  of 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil.  The  king- 
dom of  light  included  a  heaven  and  an  earth,  the 
latter  guarded  by  aeons,  or  good  spirits,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  spirit  of  goodness.  From  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  sprang  Satan  and  his  evil 
angels.  This  confusion  and  mixture,  in  the  uni- 
.  verse,  of  light  and  darkness,  originated  before 
the  creation  of  man,  a  creature  of  light  and 
darkness  combined  in  proportions  var\Hng  in 
each  individual.  The  human  race  is  finally  to 
be  purged  of  darkness  and  sin.  Jesus  Christ 
was  looted  upon  as  dual  in  nature ;  there  was 
Jesns  who  did  not  and  could  not  suffer,  Jesus 
imfiatibilu,  a  sort  of  phantom  or  immaterial 
personage,  and  Jesus  patibilis,  who  suffered 
death  upon  the  cross. 

The  practical  side  of  Manichseism  appears 
in  the  condemnation  of  marriage,  or  sexual  in- 
dnlnnce  oi  any  sort,  and  the  ascetic  purification 
of  hands,  mouth  or  bosom,  which  kept  the  in- 
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two  classes  of  disciples,  the 
initiated,  or  perfteti,  and  the  audilores.  hearers, 
or  novices.  Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo  was,  for 
nine  years  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
a  Uanichfan  bearer.  These  hearers  lived  a 
much  less  strict  life  than  the  perfccii.  and  con- 
sitnted  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Uanichxan 
sect  The  clergy  of  mis  sect  were  organized 
after  the  model  of  the  Christian  ministry;  thdr 
rite  of  baptism  was  perfonned  with  ml  instead 
of  water;  they  had  also  a  eacharislic  meal 
among  their  public  ceremonies.  The  system 
spread  rapidlv  through  the  Roman  Empire  and 
competed  witn  Neo-Platonism  in  hostility  to  the 
Chm-ch.  DiMlelian  persecuted  the  Hanidixans, 
and  under  Justinian  the  profession  of  Mani- 
cbtcism  was  a  capital  crime.  Ttw  system,  how- 
ever, (lourislied  in  Asia  beyond  the  10th  century 
and  has  reappeared  in  some  shape  or  otber,  and 
uader  different  names  at  different  times  in  sub- 
sequent periods  of  European  history.  Consult 
Routfa,  <^Acla  DisjMJiationiG  Archelai*  (1846): 
Eusebius  'Ecclesiastical  History'-  De  Bean- 
sobre,  'Histoire  critique  du  Maniob^iatne' 
(1734),  and  Hamack,  'History  of  Dogma' 
(1897). 

MANIFEST,  in  law,  a  wntt«n  ioslnimeM 
delivered  by  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  the  cos- 
lams  officials  setting  forth  in  detail  (he  Roodi 
shipped,  the  consignors,  etc.  If  there  are  pas- 
sengers on  board,  this  must  be  stated,  and  if  ibe 
ship  is  about  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  port,  the 
coal  or  other  fuel  on  board  must  be  set  tortli. 
MANIFESTO,  in  inlemational  law,  a  dec- 
laration publicly  issued  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war  by  a  contending  power  to  show  the  causes 
which  justify  such  a  measure.  Uanifestoes  are 
in  the  form  of  public  letters;  th^  commence 
with  a  short  aaaress  to  the  public  in  gctkeral, 
and  are  signed  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
issues  them.    See  Law.  Internatioiiai. 

MANIFOLDS.  Thsocr  of.     See  Assem- 
blages. Genehai.  Tuhmy  of. 

MANIGAULT,  Atthar  Mldffieton,  Amer- 
ican soldier:  b.  Oarleston,  S.  C,  October  !824; 
d.  16  Aug  1886.  !n  1846  he  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Charleston  company  in  the 
'Palmetto*  regiment  for  the  Mexican  War, 
throughout  which  he  served.  In  J[une  1861  he 
was  eTecled  colonel  of  the  10th  regiment.  South 
(ilaroUna  infantry,  and  in  1861-62  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Sonth  CaroKna  militsry  dis- 
trict From  the  earlv  part  of  1862  he  served 
in  the  army  of  the  West  Buecesavely  under 
Bragg,  Johnston  and  Hood,  in  1862  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  in  1863  made 
brigadier-general.  At  Chickamauga  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  repeated  assaults,  and  in 
the  retreat  before  Sherman's  invasion  he  did 
some  vigorous  fif[htinf;.  His  deatdi  was  hastened 
by  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.  (30  Nov.  1864).  Subsequent  to  the  war 
he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  adiutant-gen- 
eral  of  South  Carolina,  serving  until  his  d^th. 
MANIHOT.  See  Cassava. 
MANILA,  m4-nT]'3  or  ma-ne'lil,  Ae  capi- 
tal of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  prindial  aty 
of  Luion  as  well  as  of  the  archipetaeo.  situated 
in  lat.  14°  3S'  31'  N.  by  long.  120°  58*  8"  E..  lies 
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on  boli  sides  of  the  1*8518  River,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  four  miles  on  the  bay  ot  Manila. 
The  corporate  jorisdiction  for  police  pur- 
poses extends  three  mtks  from  the  shore 
over  Manila  Bay,  making  the  total  area  un- 
der the  police  runsdiclion  of  the  city  32  square 
miles  or  20  square  miles  oa  land,  aod.  12  on 
the  bay.  The  name  of  the  city  is  a  corrupt  form 
o£  a  Tagal(%  word,  oriRinally  written  "MayiriJa." 
aod  means  a  species  of  shrub  or  brush  whidi 
formerly  grew  on  the  site  of  the  city.  It  is  now 
applied  not  merely  to  ihe  town  witlun  the  walls, 
but  to  the  whole  region  and  the  inhabitants 
included  within  the  corporate  limits.  The  most 
important  divisions  of  the  city  are  the  walled 
town,  particularly  known  as  Manila,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  and  Binondo  on  the  ti^ht 
bank.  Other  districts,  formerly  more  independ- 
ent than  at  present,  have  retained  dieir  names 
and  some  degree  of  individuality.  Immedialelv 
south  of  the  walled  town  lies  Ermita ;  farther  on 
along  the  shore  is  Malate;  and  inland  directly 
east  of  these  lie  Paco.  Pandacan  and  Santa 
Ana.  The  most  northern  district  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay  is  Tondo.  and  between  this  district 
and  the  lower  part  and  month  of  the  river  Hes 
San  Nicolas.  The  other  districts  north  of  the 
Pasig  are  Quiapo,  San  Miguel,  Sampaloc,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Trozo. 

The  walled  town  was  occupied  driefly  by 
the  members  of  the  Spanish  colony.  Its  streets 
are  straight  and  run  at  right  angles  with  one 
another,  dividing  the  area  within  the  wall  into 
H  blocks.  The  buildings  have  usually  two 
stories,  and  are  built  like  the  houses  of  Spanish 
diies.  It  contains  the  cathedral,  the  principal 
religious  hotises  and  churches  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal orders,  various  sdiools,  the  University  of 
Saint  Thomas,  the  hospital  of  San  ju*"  de  Dios, 
the  mint  and  the  new  dty  hall.  This  building 
was  started  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Hospital  As- 
sociation in  1901  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  re- 
mained uncompleted  and  was  pnrchased  and 
completed  by  the  city  authorities.  The  cathe- 
dral is  an  imposing  building. 

The  north  wall  of  rt.c  town  extends  along 
the  bank  of  the  Pasig.  Around  the  outside  of 
the  rest  of  the  wall  runs  a  moat  receiving  water 
from  the  river  just  east  of  the  town  and  empty- 
ing into  Ihe  river  just  west  of  it.  Until  18S2 
the  drawbridges  across  the  moat  at  the  several 
gates  were  raised  every  evening  at  II  o'clock, 
and  lowered  in  the  morning  at  4.  Since  then  it 
has  not  been  customary  to  close  the  gates. 

Only  a  few  of  the  streets  of  Manila,  of  which 
there  are  about  80  miles,  are  paved.  The  rest 
are  macadamized.  European  and  American  re- 
tail shops  occupy  the  Escolta,  in  Binondo.  The 
street  called  Rosario  is  almost  entirely  give>i 
up  to  Chinese  shops.  The  wholesale  houses 
and  the  banks  occupy  the  district  north  of  the 
Pasig  and  west  of  the  Bridpe  of  Spain. 

Mi^el  Lopez  de  Legaspi  established  Spanish 
authority  at  Manila  in  ls7l,  by  a  treaty  with 
Lacandola,  Rajah  of  Mavnila,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  compact  of  blood  made  between 
the  contracting  parlies.  On  3  Tune  1S7I,  he 
conferred  upon  Manila  the  title  of  "distin- 
guished and  ever  loyal  city."  This  title  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by^  royal  decree.  He 
also  gave  the  city  a  munic^al  organization,  bs 
auiointing  two  alcaldes,  one  aguacH  mayor  ana 
12  regidorei.  He  also  appointed  one  notary  for 
the  cabUdOj  or  corporation,  and  two  notaries 
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public  tor  the  court  of  the  alcaldes,  l-ater 
there  were  only  eight  i^dores,  but  in  addition 
a  registrar  and  a  constable.  The  alcaldes  were 
instices,  and  were  elected  annually  from  the 
householders  by  the  corporation.  "Hie  regidorcs 
were  aldermen  and  with  the  registrar  and  con- 
stable held  otSce  permanently  as  a  pn^irietary 
eight.  The  permanent  positionE  in  the  cabildo 
could  be  bought  and  sold  or  inherited.  This 
form  of  organisation  wa^  mainlained  througfa- 
ont  the  Spanish  period. 

In  ISTS  the  church  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Manila  were  separated  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  church 
was  erected  into  a  cathedral,  but  the  new  bishop 
was  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Mexico.  Oa 
account  of  the  long  time  needed  to  communicate 
bet>veen  Spain  and  the  Philippines  the  king 
ordered  the  Rovernor  of  the  islands  to  fill  va- 
cnncies  in  the  cathedral  whenever  they  mi^ 

As  earl^  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  aty  of  Manila  was  surrounded  tv  a 
wail  of  hewn  stone  about  three  miles  in  circuit. 
It  contained  a  college  conducted  by  the  Jesuits, 
a  school  for  girls  called  the  Santa  Potenciana, 
two  hospitals,  one  for  Spaniards  and  one  for 
Filipinos,  a  house  of  mcicy  for  receiving  sick 
slaves  and  furnishing  lodgings  to  poor  women 
and  a  hospital  for  Oiinese.  At  this  time  there 
were  within  the  walls  about  600  houses  built 
of  stone  and  mostly  occupied  by  Spaniards. 
There  were  also  about  2,000  Chinese,  with  20O 
shops,  and  a  garrison  of  200  soldiers. 

In  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  in 
1762,  Vice-Admiral  Samuel  Cornish  was 
ordered  to  proceed  against  Manila.  He  carried 
British  and  Sepoy  forces  under  Sir  William 
Draper.  On  6  Oct.  1762  Archbishop  Rajo,  as 
acting  governor,  surrendered  the  city,  agreeing 
to  pay  the  Briti^  an  indemnity  of  $4,{K)0,D0a 
Onlj^  a  part  of  this  was  paid.  The  affairs  of 
Manila  were  administered  by  the  British  mili- 
tary authoritncs  until  10  Feb.  1763.  After  this 
Manila  remained  uninterruptedly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Spanish  until  13  Aug.  imS,  when  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  On  20  August  the  military  gov- 
ernment opened  the  custom-house  for  business, 
continuing  in  force  the  Spanish  tariff  and  cus- 
toms regulations.  In  1899  the  Filipinos  in  in- 
surrection made  several  attempts  to  destroy  the 
city.  The  attempts  on  4  ana  22  February  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  the  insurrectos.  A 
similar  undertaking  was  planned  for  the  oc- 
casion of  General  Lawton's  funeral. 

The  political  relation  of  Manila  to  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  islands  is  not  greatly 
unlike  that  which  Wadiington  holds  to  the 
Federal  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
city  was  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  by  (he 
United  Stales  Philippine  Commission  on  31 
July  1901.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
municipal  board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  civil  government,  witli  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Commission.  The  municipal  boat^ 
has  certain  legislative  and  executive  authority. 
The  organic  act  provides  also  for  a  secretary 
and  other  officers,  and  tirescrihes  their  powers 
and  duties.  The  insniar  government  contrib- 
uted to  the  municipality  30  per  cent  of  the  city's 
net  expenditure,  and  the  balance  is  met  by 
funds  derived  from  city  taxes.  To  illustrate;  ■ 
the  expenses    tor  the  fiscal    year    1907    wert 
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$3^71,964.92.  Of  this  sum  the  inwtar  KOvcrn> 
nent  contributed  30  per  cent,  or  $1,161389.4& 
The  total  receipts,  includinK  this  conlribulion, 
were  $4,103,220.80  leaving  $231^55.88  as  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures.  The  population 
of  Manila,  reported  by  Ae  census  published  in 
1905,  was  219,928. 

During  recent  years  the  city  has  been  in  a 
large  measuie  transfonned.  An  elaborate  sys< 
tem  of  electric  street  railways  has  been  coa> 
slructed,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  waterworks  provided  by  the 
foundation  made  by  Carriedo  had  been  made 
inadequate  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a 
new  system  has  been  constructed  The  old 
sewers,  or  such  as  existed,  discharged  into  the 
moat  about  the  wall  or  into  open  estuaries. 
They  furnished  a  very  imperfect  means  for 
disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  dty,  and  have 
been  superseded  by  a  new  and  elaborate  sys- 
tem. The  harbor  which  afforded  vessels  little 
or  no  protection  from  typhoons  has  been  made 
safe  and  convenient.  Lai^  ships  were  obliged 
to  lie  in  the  bay  two  or  three  miles  from  shorii. 
and  to  transfer  passengers  and  freight  to  land 
in  lighters.  An  enclosed  harbor  has  been  con- 
structed by  building  a  long  breakwater  South- 
ward frMn  ihe  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  and 
by  dredging  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  front  of  it. 
The  material  thrown  out  has  been  deposited 
behind  a  bulkhead,  making  200  acres  of  new 
land.  The  largest  ships  can  now  dock  at  piers 
constructed  within  this  secure  harbor.  The 
construction  of  this  harbor  has  cost  somewhat 
more  than  $4,000,000,  and  the  work  was 
practically  fiidshed  in  1908.  A  general  plan  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  city 
was  formed  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Bumham,  who  was 
engaged  by  the  Commission  to  visit  Manila  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Luneta  is  an  elliptkal  drive  and  prom- 
enade on  the  shore  of  the  bay  between  the 
dty  wall  and  the  houses  of  Ermita.  It  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  fay  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  ^lace  for  public 
executions.  A  military^  band  gives  a  concert 
here  nearly  every  evening. 

Among  the  statues  adorning  public  places 
the  most  noteworthy  are  that  of  Charles  iV  in 
the  square  in  front  of  the  "Palace*  or  Ayunta- 
miento  building,  that  of  Isabella  IT  in  the  plaza 
of  Malate  and  that  of  Legaspi  and  Urdaneta 
near  the  Luneta,  Other  monuments  are  the 
Magellan  column  standing  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  just  below  the  Bridge  of  Spain,  and 
the  Anda  monument  on  the  same  bank  nearer 
Ihc  mouth  of  the  river.  The  division  of  the 
city  into  two  parts  by  the  Pasig  and  the 
presence  of  numerous  estuaries  has  necessitated 
the  building  of  a  large  number  of  bridges.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  Bridge  of 
Spain  and  (he  Ayala  Bridge.  Among  the  note- 
worthy establishments  or  institutions  in  the 
city  are  the  Philippine  General  Hosmta!.  the 
umversity  and  the  special  schools,  the  public 
library,  the  government  laboratories,  the  gov- 
ernment printing  office  and  the  government 
cold  storage  and  ice  plant. 

Vessels  approachint:  Manila  by  sea  from  the 

northwest  first  sight  the  Capones  Grande  light 

oS  the  southwest  coast  of  Zambales.    Vessels 

.    from   the   ports   of   Indo-China   first   sight   the 

Corregidor    light.       Vessels    from    Singapore, 


All  converge  on  the  Corpcgidor  l^^i  at 
we  entrance  o(  the  boy. 

Beknaed  Uoses, 
Unititraly  of  CaUfornia. 

MANILA,  Uoivenrty  of,  founded  in  tS85 
by  Philip  !I  of  Spain.  Later  brandies  or  affili- 
ated schools  were  founded  in  different  parts  of 
die  island.  A  seminary  for  the  sons  of  Span- 
ish- iiol)les  was  opened  in  1601,  and  10  years 
later  departments  were  added  for  the  sons  of 
those  not  betenging  to  the  nobiUly  and  for  the 
natives.  The  nrtiversity  was  reorganized  in 
1857,  and  again  after  the  American  occupation. 
The  departments  are  science,  classics,  law, 
medicine,  theology,  philosophy,  engineering, 
pharmacy,  arts  and  music  The  usual  degrees 
are  granted.  In  1918  there  were  about  800  stu- 
dents in  attendance. 

MANILA  BAY,  the  largest  bay  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  indenting  the  western 
central  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Its 
greatest  dimensions  are  from  the  minor  bay  of 
Pampanga  in  the  northwest  Co  Point  Kalumpan 
oa  toe  south,  about  38  tmles;  from  the  delta  of 
the  Grande  de  la  Pampanga  River  southwest  to 
Corre^dor  Island  is  31  miles;  circumference 
120  miles.  The  entrance  between  Point  Kalum- 
pan and  Corregidor  Is  aboiK  seven  miles  m 
width  1  that  between  Corregidor  and  Marivelcs 
about  two  miles.  There  are  lighthouses  on 
cither  side  of  the  larger  entrance.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  by  five  provinces,  and  receives  tbt 
waters  of  many  rivers,  including  the  Grande  de 
la  Pampanga,  with  its  large  delta,  and  the  Paag 
at  Manila,  which  communicates  with  Laguoa 
Bay^  to  the  southeast,  and  has  been  dredged  foi 
navigation.  The  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  bay 
at  the  entrance  are  high  and  covered  with  vege- 
tation, but  the  shores  at  the  head  of  the  bay  are 
low  and  mar^y,  intersected  by  numerous  small 
rivers,  estuaries  and  tidal  lalccs.  It  b  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  East,  bdn^  free  of 
obstructions  to  navigation,  and  affordmg  excel- 
lent anchorage.  But  the  water  is  so  rough  at 
-limes  that  it  was  necessarv  to  construct  large 
breakwaters  to  protect  ine  shipping.  Point 
Luzon  is  at  the  mouth.  Submarine  telegraphs 
are  laid  in  the  bav  which  run  to  San  Frandsco, 
to  Hongkong  and  to  lioilo,  Manila,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  archipelago,  and  Cavite,  the  United 
States  navsU  headquartera  in  the  Philippines, 
are  on  its  shores ;  an  artificial  port  Is  being  con- 
structed at  Manila.  In  this  Vav  Admiral  Dewey 
won  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  Beet  1  May 
1898. 

MAWLA  BAY,  Battle  of.  See  Spanhh- 
AmebIcan  War. 

MANILA  MEMP,  or  ABACA.  Musa  iex- 
tilis.  This  species  belongs  to  the  plantain  or 
banana  family,  the  commercial  fibre  being  de- 
rived from  the  stalk  or  trunk  of  the  wild  plan- 
tain of  (he  PbilipiHne  Islands,  and  is  classed  as 
a  structural  fibre.  The  strongest  and  best  of 
our  hard  cordage  fibres,  it  is  employed  in  the 
United  Slates  for  standard  binder  twine  and 
for  all  sizes  of  rope  from  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions lo  hawsers  and  cables.  The  old  rope  and 
the  waste  are  employed  as  paper  stock.  The 
fibre  is  creamy  white  to  reddish  white,  lustrous, 
easily  separated,  stifl  and  resistant,  wjule  its 
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ligliineu  makes  it  advavta^^eout  for  «mpIoy- 
ment  in  cordage  foi  the  nKHuuc  and  runniaR 
ropes  of  ships.  Struct uratly  ihe  bullies  ot 
fibres  are  very  large,  but  «a3ily  separatad  into 
fibres  of  even  diameter  i  tb«  .Aslle  of  tbc  cells 
are  of  uniform  thickness,  growing  sknder  to- 
ward the  ends  Rraduidlv'  and  rtsululy^  In 
breakage  teets  for  textile  atrength,  witk  Eait- 
lish  hemp  — made  by  the  British  governmeoi — 
Manila  stood  a  strain  of  4,669  pounda  affliaM 
3,885  pounds  for  hemp,  ropes  Mree-lnd  onC' 
quarter  inches  in  circmaference  and  .  twe 
fathoms  lone  being  us«d  in  each  test.  In  Lbc 
Philippine  Islands  the  finer  gf«de&  of  the  fAi* 
are  extensively  used  Eor  fabric  manufaeluni  the 
product  being  worn  by  (he  nHtivca  fti  both  MOKi 
throughout  tne  ardupelagck  Uixed  tVitb  cotton 
a  durable  fabric  is  proditced  >veU  adapted  t»^c 
climatic  CDndiiions  of  the  (stands.  AooprdiM 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  Phihppiu  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  the  manila  henvi  plant  waa.inUo^ 
daced  into  India  in  1SS9  and  tlie  Andaman 
Islands  in  1873.  The  plant  is  aiao.  said  to  be 
'  found  in  Borneo  and  Java,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  it  into  vthercouatria^ 
Ii  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  the  conunsrcial 
fibre  is  produced  only  in  die  Philippines.  Tbt 
culture  has  been  attempted  without  succes*  in 
[he  West  Indies,  aod  seed  was  imported  for  trial 
in  Florida  only  a  few  years  ago;  it  was  |das(c4 
but  it  failed  to  germinate.  Several  specie!  o^ 
banana  yiel^ng  fair  fibre  are  succcisfully  cuiii- 
vaied  throughout  tropical  apd  sub-tropical 
America,  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the 
world.  Banana  fibre  b^s  no  comparison,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  Manila  hen^  of  commerce  al- 
though the  fibre  of  MuM  haijos  Is  produced 
commercially  in  Japan  where  it  is  employed  for 
undergarments  for  summer  wear,  as  well  as  for 
light  dresses  tor  the  higher  classes  of  Japanese. 

Manila  hemp  first  attracted  attention  com> 
merdally  early  in  the  last  century,  and  was  Im- 
porred  mto  Salem,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  about 
1834;  samples  of  the  fibre,  however,  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  naval  officers  as 
early  as  1820.  The  production  of  the  textile 
had  reached  about  8,000  Ions  in  1840,  3O,O0O  tons 
in  I860  and  50,000  tons  in  1880.  In  1900  the 
production  was  nearly  90,000  tons,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1918)  is  in  excess  of  130,000  tons. 
The  United  States  in  1916  took  19.000  tons  o£ 
ihe  value  of  $14,067,000,  and  the  total  export 
was  $24,974,000,  or  40  per  cent  of  th(  total 
Philippine  exports. 

Regarding  the  specific  localities  of  produc- 
tion and  details  of  cultivation,  preparation,  etc.. 
the  student  is  refetred  to  Bulletin  of  the  Royaf 
Gardens  Kew  (August  1894),  to  k'DUcr>t>tive 
Catalogue  of  Useful  Fibre  Pbnts  of  Ae  World 
(Washington  1897).  aad  to  the  latest  iKtws  of 
Ihe  Farm^t^s  Bniietin  pubEshed  by  titi  Philip-' 
pine  Bureau  of  Agrictiiiure,  Uani^.  ■ 

The  extraction  of  the  fibre  is  a  simple  pnopo- 
silion.  The  abaca  is  cut  near  tlN  roots  -\^eii 
the  plant  is  two  to  four  years  olt^  and  jtist  be- 
fore bkxsominR;  it  cot  earlict  the  fibre  is  finer 
but  shorter.  After  striking  off.  the  leave*  the' 
trunk  or  stem  is  slit  from  end  lo  end,  and  die 
sheathing  layers  of  cellnlar  matter,  which  form 
the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  are  separated,  dried  a 
day  or  two  and  then  cut  into  strips  three  inches 
wide,  and  finally  scraped  until  the  fibre  has  been 
cleaned  of  all  extraneous  matters,  soft  cellular 
tissue,  etc.    The  bimdle&  of  wet  fibre  are  shaken 


into  filaments,  washed,  dried  and  sorted.  This 
is  the  export  fibre,  for  cordage  pnrposes,  the 
fafark  fibre  necessitMing  farther  treatment  by 
bcattng,  which  softens  and  subdnides  the  fila- 
ments, .  Tbe'expoVt  fibre  ii  wrought  into  hanks 
and  made  into  bales  of  about  270  pounds,  when 
it  is  re»^  for  shipment.  Attempts  to  use  ma- 
.cfamery  for  extracting  the  fibre  have  not  been 
.MKOCiaf  ul,  partly  because  the  machines  have  not 
been  adequatei  and  partly  on  account  of  native 
prejudice.  There  is  a  ^eat  wia]e  by  the  hand 
roetnods  of  preparation  which  It  is  Aougbt  mar 
chine  extension  would  obviate.  See  FibkB; 
Hemp;  Jute;  Ramie;  Sisai  Heuf. 

MANIN,  ma-nen'i  Dmiele,  Italian  patriot : 
U  Venice,  li  May  1804;  d-  Paris,  22  Sq»t.  1857. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  was  ad- 
nutted  to  the  doctorate  of  laws  and  praclised 
at  the  bar.  In  politics  he  became  \he  feadcr  of 
the  liberal  dftss,  and  l^y  1847  bad  secured  a  solid 
^utation  as  a  pobtical  eoooonust.  For  anii- 
AustiUB  utterances  maxle  during  that  ye«r  and 
the  iKxt  ht  was  twice  impcisoned,  but  while 
BwaltiAg  trial  wa£  set  free  by  the  populace  upon 
ai;iival  of  news  of  the  revoJuooa  of  1848  in 
lla^ly  and  France,  was  made  President  of  the 
R«t>ubUc  oi  Saiw  Mark  and  given  supreae 
power  as  head  of  the  patrimic  revolt  The 
Aufitriaiu  were  driven  out,  and  during  the  siegb 
wiudL  b4gan  in  the  autiuoa  of  1S48  and  ki»tea 
iths,  Maiiin  was  at  the  head  of  the  civil 


itained  so  king  and  brilliaot  a  defease. 
After  the  capitulation  Manin  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  mamtained  himself  by  giving  lessons 
in  Italian,  attd  coniinued  in  various  pamphlets 
and  through  the  press  to  advocate  itic  cause  of 
Italian  independence.  Consult  Manin,  'Daniel 
Manin  and  Venice  in  1848-9' ;  Mortinengo,  Ce- 
saresco,  ^Italian  Characters'  (1901). 
.  MANIOC,  or  HANDIOC.  See  Cassava. 
HANIPLS,  (1>  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Mtaent  Ratmn  amy.  It  consiited  of  60  ratdc 
and  file,  two  officers  called  ccntnriones  and  one 
standard-beater  called  vexillarius.  (2)  In  the 
Rotnan  Catholic  ritual  a  sacred  vestment  at- 
tM^ed  to  the  left  arm,  to  leave  the  rij^ht  at  lib- 
erty for  ininisterinK.    See  C^tiiue,  Ecclesias- 

TICAI. 

HANIPUK,  m8Ti-I-poor',  northeast  India, 
a  thinly  populated  narave  Hate  now  more  fre- 
quetHty  called  Assam  State,  which  is  confusing 
beeansetliereis  Assam  province  (q.v.).  It  con- 
sists principaDy  of  an  extensive  valley  situated 
i«  the  heart  of  (he  mountainous  country  which 
lies  between  Assam,  Cachar,  Burma  and  Cbitta- 
gong;  area,  8,456  square  mnlcs.  The  greater 
pan  of  the  Malt  is  covered  with  forest  and  jun- 

51e,  and  the  wild  animals  include  the  eleiriiant, 
linoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  deer  and  buffalo. 
The-  peofde  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and 
are  known  as  Maniptiris.  They  are  governed 
by  a  rajah,  at  whose  court  resides  a  British  po- 
litical agetH  nnder  the  control  of  tite  chief  com- 
tiiiBsioner  of  Assam.  The  capital  is  Manipur, 
also  called  ImpUal,  l)^ng  in  the  Namkathay  on 
Manipur  River,  whioi  is  -tributary  to  the  Irra- 
waddy,  almost  250  miles  norrii  by  west  of  Man- 
dalay;  pop.  about  75,000.  Most  of  the  wort  is 
done  l^  the  Manipuri  women,  the  men  being 
laiy.  The  chief  crop  is  rke.  There  is  a  special 
breed  of  ponies  in  the  oouirtry,  wfaidi  are  much 
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employed  in  the  game  of  t>o)o,  the  national  sport 
of  Maiiipur.  There  has  been  a  political  ngent 
in  Uanipur  Eisce  1835.     la  1891,  in  an  outbreak 


agent  were  murdered-,  biU  the  dismrbaBOC  mat 
soon  put  down  and  avenged.  Pop.  M6,gP?,  ot 
whom  Xl,3»  are  Hindus,  13€;093  AnniiBiic 
and  a  iew  Mohsmmedans.  Consmlt  JohnMOfM, 
'Experiences  in  Manipur'  <1896). 

MANI3,  PANGOLIN,  or  SCALY  ANT- 
BATKR,  an  edentate  mammat,  belonging  to 
the  group  5'quamata,  coextensive  with  which  ib 
ihe  family  Manida.  The  bo<fy  and  long,  thick 
tail  arc  covered  with  ^rny,  imbriCEited  'scales. 
The  legs  are  shoit  and  very  strong,  and  the 
toes  are  armed  with  powerfu!  claws,  enabling 
the  aniiaals  to  borrow  tapidly.  These  animals 
can  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  and  are  then  T>fo- 
teoted  by  their  scales,  and  they  enhittt  i^marit- 
aUe  strength  in  bokling  their  bodies  in  this  pro- 
tective attitude.  The  scales  are  regarded  as 
formed  of  agglutinated  hairs ;  and  in  the  Asimic 
Bpedes  troe  hairs  grow  between  the  sc*les  and 
eictend  beyond  ihem.  All  dwell  in  burrows, 
come  abroad  only  art  night  and  subsist  almnat 
ahogelher  on  ants  atfd  lemates,  wlrieh  thejr 
capture  by  means  of  Iheir  long,  rope-lSte,  sticky 
tongues.  They  have  no  trace  of  teeth;  and  in 
general  structure  show  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  American  ant-eaters.  They  range  in  siie 
from  Ihe  Afiican  M.  Gigatilea,  six  feet,  la  two 
and  one-halE  feet.  They  are  comparatively 
common  in  some  rodcy  clistricts  of  India  and 
China.  The  latest  review  of  the  family  shows 
that  it  contains  seven  species, 

MANISTEE,  man-is-tce',  Mich.,  city, 
county-scat  of  Manistee  Coun^,  on  Lake  Uidu- 
gan  and  the  Manistee  River,  and  ob  the  Uanie- 
lee  and  North-Easlern  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
railroads.  A  mission  house  is  said  to  have  been 
built  here  in  the  year  1926.  but  not  imtil  1830 
have  we  positive  proof  of  the  white  man's  pres- 
ence, when  a  part^  of  white  rkh  landed  and 
proceeded  up  the  nver.  In  )840  John  and  Joseph 
Stronaeh  landed  here  and  selected  a  site  for  a 
saw  mill  in  Ibe  dense  pine  forest  and  the  iot^ 
lowing  spring  John  Stronach  and  his  soft  A4am 
chartered  a  schooner,  and  came  here  widi  na- 
chinery,  supplies  and  about  15  men.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  river  M  fittH  1641. 
From  that  day  dates  the  first  pennanant  Mttle- 
meitt  of  Manistee  County.  Is  1S4S  a  mUl  at 
the  mouth  of  the  nver  was  bttiU  by  John  Can- 
fitid,  and  for  several  years  thereailer  bntineas 
had  a  tendency  to  settle  west  of  what  >&!knMva 
as  «the  big  sasdhill.^  In  1855,  by  the  pasMce 
of  a  bill  in  the  legislature,  Manistee  Counlgr 
became  organized,  having  the  lAwnthilK  of 
StrotMch,  Brown  and  Mamstee,  and  at  be  firM 
county  election  136  votes  were  cast.  In  ISbl 
Manistee's  popuSaticm  numbered  but  1,000  per- 
sons,  and  between  the  Civil  War  and  a  disas- 
trous fire  its  progress  was  gteatty  retarded. 
After  Ihe  close  of  the  War  things  became  tnore 
prosperous.  In  1869  the  tuwa  outgrew  itself  and 
became  a  eky,  with  3,343  inhabitants.  UuiistCQ 
was  again  visited  by  fite  8  Oct.  18?1,  and  almost 
ctTUrely  destroyed.  On  the  southeast  is  Lake 
Manistee,  Ave  miles  in  length  and  one  and  one- 
half  miles  wide.  Passing  throu^  the  centr*  of 
the  city,  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles 
and  uniting  the  two  lakes,  is  Manistee  Siv«r, 


-IP'S  tvet  wide  with  a  minimam  depth  of 
12{4  feet,  xnd  a  current  running  aboot 
fouroike  an  .hour.  Its  waters,  never  closed  by 
'k«,  Mtt  tiavigatile  the  ttiHre  year,  mahtng  the 
4»eM  ifit>t«r  Aarhor  on  Lake  Midiigan  a  ship- 
IHng  -pan.  Uanistae's  chief  industries  are  thr 
aoaiufiacttueof  salt  and  lumber.  Urrderlinng 
hue  at  a  depth  of  more'  than  1,906  feel  is  a 
strata  *rf  ToA  salt  32  feet  in  depth,  and  from 
'wMt  2,000  ftet  deep,  with  «n  opening  of  Imi 
six  Incfeea  in  diameter,  is  pumped  brine, 
from  iihicb  Immense  'quantities  of  salt  are 
MonufactaKd.  Aboert  2,SO0.O00  liarrcU  ol 
lah  ane  shipped  from  here  annuallr.  Lines 
ot  passtmger  steamers  conrtect  the  city  with 
Chicago,  Uilwatikee  and  points  north  gnS 
■oinh.  There  arc  two  telegraph  Unes,  a  lele- 
Iifaone  'CudMnge,  a  syston  of  waterworks,  with 
wrer  30  nriles  of  mains,  an  electric  street  rail- 
Way  ever  Sft  miles  of  streets,  dailv  Ttapers  and 
wecMies,  'one  of  w*hich  is  printeo  in  (German. 
There  aK  six  modem  and  wdll-etrulpiped  pubUc 
achool  baiMings,  and  si*  pari!rti  sdiools,  a 
Camegie  library,  16  dtferdies  and  one  missioa 
Orchard  BecKh,  sttaated  two  and  one-half  milet 
north  «4  (be  city,  is  one  erf  Manistee's  chief 
beauty  spots.     Among   the   attractions   of   thi; 

Ki^  is  a  theatre  70  x  IfiE  feet,  which  seats  com- 
rtaMy  ahout  TOG  ^sons.    ReMz  Patk  is  on  a 
iMgh  bluif  oveiiocking  Lake  Manistee. 

8ttbart>k— Situated  on  Lake  Manistee  arc 
Oak  Hill,  Filer  Qty,  Stronacb,  Eastlake  and 
t^arkdale.  In  1914  the  commission  form  ol 
government  was  put  in  operation.  Population 
of  UaMstee  is  12,361,  inclutkng  snbttrbs,  18,073. 
.  MAHISTIQUS,  min-is-tek',  Mtch„  dty, 
county- seat  of  Schoolcraft  County,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Midrigan,  at  the  taouth 
of  die  Uantstique  River,  and  on  the  Maris- 
tigue  and  Northern  and  aie  Minneapolis,  Saint 
Paul  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie  railroads,  al)aul75 
miles  soudieast  of  Marquette.  It  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  forests  whidi  furnish  con^der- 
able  of  die  marketable  lumber.  Iron  ore  and 
limestone  are  abtuidant  in  this  r^on.  The 
chief  nattufacturing  establbhroents  are  foun- 
dries, lime-kilns,  lumber  mills,  chemical  works 
and  distilleries.  Oiarcoal  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant products  made  just  outside  the  city,  and 
fishing  is  a  prominent  industry.  Lake  West 
Uanistique  is  near  by.  The  opportunities  for 
trade  are  excellent,  and  Manistiqtie  is  a  com- 
mercial centre  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Uwier 
Peninsula.  The  ci»  was  incorporated  in  IWl, 
has  f4<ood  public  and  parbh  schools  and  a  public 
Kbrary  established  in  1894-.     Pop.  4,400. 

MANITOBA,  tn&D'I-tA'ha,  Canada,  orca- 
piea  atnoBR  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  a 
ceatnl  position  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
It  exterdi  from  die  intefnational  boundary  liiK 
on  the  south  to  the  60th  parallel  of  nordi 
latitdde  on  ihe  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  -by  the  arcvince  of  Saskatdiewan  and  on 
the  east  by  Hudson  Bay  and  the  province  o( 
Ontario.  It  thw  lies  between  the  49th  md  tMi 
paralMs  of  north  letimde  and  the  g9th  and 
MSd  meridians  ot  west  longitude.  The  laaxi- 
tmim  length  of  the  province  north  and  sonth, 
760j65  tnilcs,  the  maxicnum  breadth  east  and 
w«at,  495  miles.  The  present  area  is  computed 
at  251332  square  mile*,  of  which  19,906  are 
water.  Pop.  (1870)  11,963;  (1881)  62,260; 
(1691)  152,50S;  (1901)  2SS^U ;  (1911)  461,630; 
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(1916)  55^860.  Winnipeg,  the  cb»>i«J  («.v.). 
has  a  population  (quinquennia]  casus,  J916} 
of  163.000^  BrancUoi,  15^5;  Saint  Bonifww, 
11/121;  Portage  la  Pr»irie.  5^9.  Potvl»ti»a  by 
religious  denoDunatiDDs :  Fresbylfrian,  122^17^: 
Anglican,  107,150;  Roman  Catholic,  97,005; 
Methodist,  71,371;  with  the  Greek  Churc^ 
Lutheran,  MeonoDite,  Jewish  and  Baptist  (ifi 
ihe   order  named)   in  smaller  numbers. 

Boundftries.— The  i^tria  of  w^iich  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Asauiboine  livers  -<- 
now  the  city  oi  Wuiai)>eK — has  aLways  bees 
the  nucleus  since  the  {Kriod  oi  settleneat  b^cu 
■n  1812  has  been  subject  to_no  fewer  than  r'~ 


miles  from  52°  30"  N.  latitude  (passitig  through 
Lake  Winnipeg)  on  the  aortb  to  the  "hei);ht  of 
land*  between  the  north  eirn  and  Mississip^ 
watersheds  on  the  south  and  from  Lake  Winni- 
peg and  the  Winuipes  River  system  on  the 
east  to  about  102°  W.  longitude.  The  southern 
portion  of  this  was  found  to  be  south  of  the 
inlernational  boundary  after  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  (b)  In  1841  the  "Municipal  District  of 
Assiniboia*  was  declared  to  extend  *in  all 
directions  50  miles  from  the  forks  of  the  'Rt6 
River  and  the  Assinihoine.'*  (c)  In  1870  at 
the  transfer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  to 
Canada,  the  new  province  of  Manitobft  extended 
from  the  international  boundary  to  50°  30*  H. 
latitude  and  from  96°  to  99°  W.  longrtudc. 
From  its  limited  area  and  shape  it  was  long 
known  as  "the  posl^:e  stamp  prorince*  (d)  In 
1877  the  eastern  and  western  boundaHes  were 
slightly  changed  from  meridians  of  lonsltude 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  system  of  land  sur- 
veys in  township,  etc.  (e)  In  1881  the  prov- 
ince was  enlarged  westward  to  the  30th  range 
(nearly  101°  31'  W.  longitude),  northward  to 
the  12di  base  line  (nearly  53°  N.  latitude)  and 
eastward  almost  to  95°  W.  lon^^tude,  tfaou0i 
tbis  was  fixed  only  after  extended  jftigation 
with  Ontario  in  1884.  The  area  was  now 
73,732  square  mika.  (f)  In  1912  the  province 
was  enlarged  north  and  northeast  to  the  present 
bonndaries,  including  a  littoral  of  500  miles 
on  Hudson  Bay  and  about  178.000  square  miles 
of  new  territory.  The  northern  boundary  is 
now  60°  N.  latitude  and  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
northeastern  boundary  runs  from  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  old  province  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Island  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  shores  of  Hud' 
son  Bay  at  the  89th  meridian  of  W,  longitude. 
GeoKi«phical  Position  and  Climate. — The 
importance  of  this  district  has  been  determined 
throneltout  hs.  history  largely  by  geographical 
considerations.  For  (he  French  fur-trade  from 
Canada  and  for  the  British  trade  from  the  same 
source  after  1763,  the  Winnipeg,  Red  and  Sas- 
katchewan river  systems  formed  the  links  be- 
tween tfae  Great  Lakes  and  the  Athabaska  fur 
districts.  Meanwhile  from  1670,  the  date  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  charter,  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Hudson's    Bay   territories   to    Canada   in    18TO, 


peg,  thence  the  Red  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers 
to  the  areas  south  and  west.  The  Intersection 
of  these  two  channels  occasioned  the  long  and 
bitter  conflict  between  the  Hudsom's  Bay  and 
NoTth-West  conmanies.  With  American  ex- 
pansion np  the  Missoiui  and  Mlasisapin  riven 
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UD  fffom  ^nnt  Paul — tM  first  by  "Red  River 
eact"  er  «ivc«-^oBt  down  the  Red  River,  oad 
cvmtH&Uy  by  «ati  in  1878.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Ouuclian  Pacific  Railway,  tiaJhc  reverted 
to  ithe  (Radian  ront«  fay  loi]  or  the  Great 
Lalcee.  It  is  seen  dierefinTe  that  tfae  province 
lies  at  the  heedmtciB  of  the  tliree  gfreaieit 
watdways  et/aUmB  at  Ae  coatinent,  the  eastern 
by  tho  Gtfcal  Lahei  and  tbe  Saint  Lawrence,  the 
antthem  by  the  Utniuippi  aad  ibc  northern 
Ki  Hiidsoti  Bagr.  Ttus-  Btratoeic  -impattance  was 
the  ocaaswA  of  SdkiHc'a  dhoicc  of  this  dis- 
trict £or  cclcninltcn  in  1811,  for  the  movement 
in  the  United  Statea  during  the  asiiee  for  the 
of  tlK  fied  Riier  district  to  the 
JoicH  jond  iM'the  more  sucoessfid 

, n  Canada  culminatinR  in  1870  in  die 

imsorporation  of  tbe  Hudscn's  Bw  lerritories 
into  the  (Canadian  Coaifederatidn.  Secent  devel- 
mtaents  tend  to  conCctn  these  umsideretiona 
Tite  retouroes  of  «nal«r  power,  tfaa  feeiihty  of 
the  pniae  arui  the  pitwpeo^e  maritiine  eatlet 
«ft  Hudson  B^  almost  troat  the  caotre  at  the 
bontiDent  (see  Mesotmes)  t^id  to  taiite  >the 
i«tere£tB.of  tfae  factory,  ifae  prairie  and  tbe  sea 
at  a  ffonrt  where  the  distinctive  interests  -of 
Esflt  and  West  begin  to  divei^C.  On  account 
f^eographic^  posttkm  and  its  pecaligr 


i^ractan sties"  Lord  Dnfferin  in  1877  referred 
to  the  promnce  «i  Manitaba  as  tbe  "toyfton* 
of  ^B  ardi.'  The  position  of  Winnipeg  (q.v.) 
as  '^the  neck  of  the  fannel*  for  traAc  coowk- 
ing  eastward  and  diverging  westward  has  made 
dot  ciJv  the  larfsst  cash  wheat  marint  on  tfae 
ooDtineot,  with  auik  deariiqtG  aonaally  eqtialled 
in  Canada  only  hr  tbnee  of  Uentrezd  atid 
Tofonto. 

The  diaiate  exhibits  high  variability  of 
temperature,  9>otb  daily  and  seasonal,  together 
with  a  good  average  temperature  for  the  ^ear. 
Tbe  humidity,  however,  porticulaTly  in  winter, 
is  low.  For  the  20-year  period,  1888-1907  at 
Winnipeg  the  meaa  asMy  range  of  temperature 
has  varied  from  the  maximmi  of  26.4°  for 
May  to  the  amninnm  of  18^1°  for  November. 
The  mean  annual  range  of  temperature  baa  been 
68°,  though  the  hiofaeat  absolute  rar^re  of  tem- 
perature recorded  has  been  153°.  The  highest 
mean  monttily  temperattire  has  been  77j6°  in 
July,  the  lowest  —13.4°  in  February,  The 
annual  rainfall  has  averaged  20.42  inches,  hut 
it  is  a  remBikaMe  fact  that  10:9  inches  of  this 
have  fallen  duritv;  tbe  four  months  Uay  to 
Aju^st.  The  percentile  of  possible  Gunshine 
during  the  same  period  has  averaf^ed  about 
55.5  per  emit  —  nearly  donUe  that  of  Edinbtirv.; 
The  growth  of  vegetation  is  thus  remaricably 
r^iid  The  climate  is  healthful  and  invigor- 
ating, though  the  winters  are  severe  and  *e 
changes  from  winter  to  summer  and  vice-versa 
are  luinsnslly  sodden. 

GeoloC7  and  Topogrmpb^. —  The  geological 
fomatians  encomttered  in  Maattoba  are  Fre- 
cambrian,  Ordovidan,  Silurian,  Devioman,  Cre- 
taceous, Pleistocene  and  Recent.  Of  these  the 
early  formations  are  fonnd  in  ascending  order 
from  east  to  west,  except  d»at  in  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  province  adjacent  to  Hud- 
son-Bar there  is  a  belt  of  Silurian  with  another 
of  OrJovician  adjoining  it.  The  Precamhrian 
area,  comprising  practically  the  whole  district 
east  and  soatheast  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  extends 
roughly  in  a  nortbw^terty  difection,  iii<Aading 
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iwarly  the  vrfiols  of  the  ccntnU  and  luirthwMt' 
em  part  of  the  province.  Ouicropiaagt  of 
Huronian  and  Keewatin  are  numerous  (see  Re- 
aources)  though  but  limited  areas  have  been  as 
yet  carefully  proipccied.  The  topography  of 
this  Archvan  region  it  very  rugged  With  numer- 


Tbe  term  "prairie  province*  long  ap^ 
plied  to  Manitoba  thus  appUes  only  to  the 
aouthern  and  southweBtem  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince, compriatnR  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole.  The  Ordovician,  Silurian  and  Devonian 
belts,  exlcntfinK  also  in  a  general  northwest  erljr 
and  southeasterly  direction,  underlie  the  great 
lake  districts  of  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Uasitoba, 
Dauphm  and  Winnipegosis.  Valuable  tinwsionc 
gypsum,  shale  and  sandstone  dc^iits  ontcrc^ 
at  many  points  over  these  areas  (tee  Rt- 
lottrcei).  The  Crclaceoua  area  directly  over- 
lying  the  Devonian  in  the  southwestern  district 
of  uie  praviitce  exhibits  soft  shates  and  basal 
sandstone.  The  escarpment  which  forma  the 
eastern  edge  of  this  area  extends  from  die 
Pembina  Momitains,  Tiear  the  intematioiial 
boundary,  to  the  Pasqnia  Hills  just  south  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River.  The  Pleistocene  deposits 
of  clay  over  the  older  fortnatioai,  particular^ 
in  the  souih,  are  due,  like  the  highly  com- 
posite nature  of  the  surface  soils  of  this  area, 
to  the  action  of  the  great  gladal  lakes  Agassi*; 
Souris  and  Saskaldiewan  —  probably  110,000 
square  miles  in  area  ^Upham)  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  three-quarters  lay  within 
the  present  boundarieB  of  the  province.  The 
or^nal  outlet  of  this  great  lake,  the  recedhig 
shores  of  which  are  marked  br  no  fewer  than 
28  beaches  (Upham)  was  toward  the  south 
tmtil  the  mdtine  of  the  ice-barriers  opened  up 
the  natural  outlet  into  Hudson  Bay.  To  the 
rich  composite  deposits  of  surface  soils  during 


tfaoi^  more  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  both 
day  and  humus  are  traceable  in  the  Red  River 
Valley.  In  the  northern  areas  of  the  Lake 
Agasait  district  the  drainage  is  still  very  de- 
fective and  the  *weadieru^  of  the  soil  corre- 
spondingly incomplete. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  topographical 
feature  of  the  province  is  the  surviving  lake 
area  of  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Dauphin 
and  Winnipegosia.  Lake  Winnipeg  partictilariy 
(approximately  9,500  square  miles)  is  the  re- 
pository of  the  Winnipeg  River  system  from 
the  southeast,  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  River 
systems  from  the  south  and  the  Saskatchewan 
River  system  together  with  the  Winnipegosis, 
Manitoba  and  Dauphin  Lakes  system  from  the 
west.  The  outlet  is  by  Nelson  River  into  Hud- 
son Bay.  The  Churchill  River  flowing  also  into 
Hudson  Bay  drains  a  largely  unenqilored  area  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  province.  This 
variety  of  surface  feature*  is  found  with  a  very 
limited  range  of  altitudes.  The  highest  hills 
are  found  in  the  escarpments  of  the  (ireiaceois 
area  —  Pembina  Mountains,  Tiger  Hills,  Rid- 
ing Mountain.  Duck  Mountain  (2,600  feet)  and 
the  Pasquia  Hilts. 

Faniu  attd  Flora.— The  wild  life  was  at 
one  time  proIifiG  and  is  still  justly  famous, 
tbotiiA  game  is  now  carefully  conserved.    The 


fur-trade  was  the  first  historic  industry  of  the 
country.  Tht  buffalo,  once  found  in  almost  in- 
credible numbers  on  the  prairie,  is  now  extinct 
in  its  wild  state,  but  the  wapiti  or  elk,  the  ante- 
lope and  the  moose  arc  still  plentiful.  Amoni; 
fur-bearing  animals  are  the  otter,  beaver,  mink, 
fisher,  skunk,  martin,  muskrat,  wolf  (■timber" 
and  "prairie*),  bear,  fox,  lynx,  ermine  and 
wolverine,  with  the  rabbit  in  great  abundance 
as  the  basis  of  carnivorous  life.  Bird  life  is 
ptentiftft,  indudrng  prairie  diicken,  wild  duck, 
mallard  duck,  wild  goose  and  partridge  among 
game  birds,  and  more  than  250  other  species  oi 
wild  birds.  Among  lish  the  whitefish,  pickerel, 
pike,  sturgeon,  tullabee  and  goldeye  have  con- 
siderable commercial  value. 

The  flora  of  the  province  includes  tamarac, 
spruce  (while  and  black  or  'bog*),  jack  pine, 
trembling  pt^lar  and  balsam  fir  over  vast  areas 
of  the  Precambrian  district,  with  less  plentiful 
growdis  of  oak,  elm,  cottonwood  and  'Manitoba 
naple"  in  southern  districts  of  the  province. 
Small  fririts  sudi  as  strawberry,  raspberry,  blue- 
berry, cranberry  (^gh-bush*  and  *low-bush»), 
sastralooQ  bernes,  the  wild  plum,  cherry  and 
black  currant  are  indigenous.  Wild  flowering 
plants  (more  than  750  species  of  Phanerogamia) 
are  remarkable  during  the  simmicr  months  tor 
their  profusion  of  variety  and  color. 

Hiatoij  and  Political  Development- 
Manitoba  was  admitted  as  a  province  to  tfac 
Canadian  Confederation  only  in  1870,  but  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  Hudson  Bay  district  ii 
the  okleM  continuously  British  territory  ufos 
the  continent  The  charter  granted  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  1670  formed  the  basis  oi 
the  British  claims  which  came  to  embrace  prac- 
tically the  whole  watershed  into  Hudson  Bay. 
French  coimterclaims  on  bdialf  of  Canada, 
however,  were  advanced  and  in  many  cases 
vindicated  by  force  until  1713  when  the  district 
became  Briaeh  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  commission  to  determine 
the  boundaries  between  Canada  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  tcrritoriffi,  but  oo  settlement  was 
ever  reached.  After  (Canada  also  became  Brit- 
ish in  1763,  traders  from  Montreal  under  the 
name  of  the  North- West  Company  son^t  to 
revive  the  validity  of  the  old  French  ciaams  is 
order  to  vindicate  their  refusal  to  recognize  die 
Hudson's  Bay  charter.  This  conflict  in  trade 
was  accentuated  lather  than  assuaged  when  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Selkirk  obtained  control  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1811  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  third  project  of  colonization  from 
the  ScoUish  highlands.  The  company  ^[ranted 
hin)  for  the  purpose  the  district  of  Assiniboia, 
comfiriain^  116,000  sqmre  miles  and  controlling 
^e  most  troportant  strategic  waterways  of  the 
west.  The  first  band  of  settlers  reached  *the 
Forks*  of  the  Red  and  Assinibotne  rivers,  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  on  30  Aug.  181Z 
From  the  first,  however,  die  North-West  Com- 
pany had  determined  to  disperse  or  destroy  die 
settlettwnt,  and  faulty  managemem  on  the  part 
of  die  officials  of  mc  colony  faciMtated  ueir 
purpose,  in  1815,  134  of  the  seHlers  were  in- 
duced to  leave  the  Red  River  Settlement  for 
Upper  Canada.  The  rest  were  driven  off  to- 
ward Hudson  Bay.  Reinforcements  re-estab- 
li^ed  the  coiaiW  in  the  aniumn,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowng  spring  Governor  Sonple  and  20  of  his 
men  were  Idfied  at  Seven  Oaks,  near  die  settle- 
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ment,  by  an  armed  haDd  of  •half-breeds*  or 
Metis  in  the  employ  of  the  North'West  Com- 
jaay.  This  act  of  violence  at  last  aroused  the 
Brhtsh  Bovemmenl  from  its  policy  of  "salutary 
neglect,'  but  Selkirk,  who  was  on  fau  way  from 
Canada  to  the  settlement  when  he  received  tliq 
news  of  Seven  Oaks,  made  the  fatal  mistake  oi 
luming  aside  to  retaliate  upon  the  North-Weat 
parmers  at  Fort  WilUam.  The  reU  of  fads  life 
was  filled  with  bootless  Htigatioa ;  for  though  he 
visited  the  settlement  in  1817  and  Spent  both 
health  and  fortuue  i^it  it,  he  <Iied  io  1820 
without  vindicatdng  has  cause.  Meauwtitle  the 
British  government  had  brought  pressure  to 
bear  in  order  to  bury  the  blunders  of  the  past 
W  a  coaiitdon  between  the  rival  cotnpaiiMfl. 
This  was  effected  in  1S21  under  the  name  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  ai>d  the  old  'North- 
westers' became  the  siunchest  exponents  of  sll 
the  rights  of  the  charter. 

The  Red  River  Settlemeixt,  meanwhile,  had 
suffered  a  series  of  natural  as  well  as  deliberate 
calamities.  A  plague  of  grasshoppers  in  1818 
and  finally  Ac  great  flood  of  1826  threatened, 
35  Governor  Simpson  wrote,  to  prove  'an  Mt- 
tingiiidier  to  the  hope  of  Red  River  ever  re- 
taining the  name  of  a  settlement*  The  colony 
was  firmb'  re-established,  however,  by  a  suc- 
cesuon  of^prohSc  harvests  and  the  proforion  of 
natural  resources  for  primitive  settlement 
(SherifT  Ross  records  the  slaughter  of  2J00 
buffalo  in  a  single  i^iunt,*  and  no  fewer  thau. 
16,000  w^irtefish  were  .taken  by  the  settlers  on 
(heir  retreat  after  Seven  Oaks).  By  1830  the 
Red  River  Settlement  bore  every  appearance  of 
■peace  and  plcnu-.'  In  1834  it  reverted  by  pur-'. 
chase  from  the  Selkirk  family,  in  whose  posses-, 
soon  it  had  remained  after  the  fifth  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk's death,  to  the  direct  control  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Onnpany. 

After  the  coalition  in  1821  the  company's 
trade  in  Rupert's  Land,  as  the  'chartered'  ter- 
ritory came  to  be  called,  had  responded  rapidly 
to  the  enterprising  management  of  Gov.  Georee 
Simpson.  By  license  issued  successively 
in  1821  and  1838,  for  periods  of  21  years,  the 
company  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  fur- 
trade  for  the  whole  district  westward  to  the 
Pacific.  A  new  Fort  Garry  with  walls  and 
bastions  of  stone  was  built  at  'the  Forks* 
(1836-38)  but  the  Red  River  Settlement  re- 
mained for  nwre  than  a  generatior  a  priindtave 
and  secluded  commurrity.  The  primitive  "coun- 
cil* at  the  settlement  gave  place  after  1834  to 
the  regularly  constituted  ■Councjl  of  Assoni- 
boia."  After  1841  the  "Municipal  District  of 
Assiniboia*  came  to  include  only  the  area  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  from  'the  Forks*  of  the 
Red  River  and  the  Assiriboine.  Colomzaiion 
was  overshadowed  by  the  opulence  and  mystery 
of  the  fur-trade,  and  though  the  company  can 
scarcely  be  charged  with  neglect,  Selkirk's  orig- 
inal plan  of  affording  a  stable  and  ready  market 
for  agricultural  produce  in  the  expanding  trade 
of^  the  company  was  only  partially  realized. 
With  the  advent  of  the  American  trader  from 
the  south  and  the  enterprise  of  the  "free-trad- 
ers' within  the  settlement  itself,  even  the  eom- 
panjr's  cherished  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  was 
subject  to  challenge. 

The  oripnal  Scottish  settlers,  rdnforced  by 
many  of  the  retiring  servants  of  the  company, 
formed  a  thrifty  and  contented  community. 
The  French  M^s,  however,  though  served  by 


a  devoted  Roman  CMhblic  priesthood,  farmed 
s  mudi  less  stable  element  of  the  population. 
Accustomed  to  live  by  the  buffalo  chase  or  by 
fishitif;,  they  were  readily  susceptible  to  influen- 
ces with  which  the  primitive  patriarchal  author- 
ity of  iIk  company  soon  proved  powerless  tO 
cope.  The  process  of  ■smootiang*  the  mal- 
ocntentt  by  adroit  nKtna^emem  «osiponed  the 
conflict  widtout  averting  it  la  1819  the  primi- 
tive iudtctary  at  the  seMleneirt  wa5  openly  in- 
tunidaited  into  acquining  one  of  (he  "free- 
traders* in  furs.  Thereafter  the  monopoly  of 
the  fur-trade  was  openly  contravened.  The  Red 
River  Settlement  began  to  attract  attention  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  In  1857  the 
Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
drew  up  its  famous  ^Report'  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Con^any,  and  il  became  apparent  that 
Canadft  had  me  ear  of  the  British  go vertiment 
in  the  dream  of  expanston  to  tiie  F^dfic 

From  1857  to  Ae  transfer  of  Ae  Hudson's 
Bay  territories  to  Canada  in  1870,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Red  River  Settlement  was  rapid 
and  at  times  torbitlefHi  During  1856  no  fewer 
dun  500  Red  River  carts  with  produce  and  furs 
olied  to  the  Aaerkati  outposts.  Three  ^ars 
Bter  two  Canadian  joumaKsts  brought  in  a 
printing-press,  and  *«  Nor'-Wetter  advocated 
mststently  a  union  with  Canada.  American 
eminiott  was  scaroely  less  pronounced;  as  late  as 
IBBO  Governor  McTavish  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Con^iany  regarded  annexation  to  the  United 
States  as  the  "tnanifest  destiny*  of  fhe  Red 
River  distiict  The  Cana<Man  party,  however, 
tbodgfa  enterprising  and  a^essive,  bitterly  an- 
tasomied  the  company  and  many  of  the  older 
itmabitants.  The  improvident  and  credulous 
Freocfa  MMs,  partiicularly,  were  stispiotous  and 
resentful  Generous  ■reserves*  of  land  and 
scmptiloiM  tact  on  the  part  of  Omadian  ofSdals 
mj^t  have  allayed  their  fears  of  ihe  impending 
change.  In  18^  the  purchase  of  the  Hudson's 
ay  territories  by  Canada  for  £300.000  ($1,500- 
000)  was  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government.  The  company  had  changed 
hands  in  1863,  and  the  restdenl  oSidals  in  Ru- 
pert's Land  could  not  be  ex^jected  to  be  enthu- 
siastic either  to  die  new  directorate  or  to  Can- 
ada. The  Scottish  settlers  readHy  acqniesced 
in  the  change,  bnt  the  fears  of  the  French  Mttis 
were  fomented  by  a  few  agitators  into  open  in- 
surrection against  the  transfer. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  been  formed 
only  in  1867,  and  the  Riet  Insurrection  at  Red 
River  reflected  largely  the  attitude  of  Quebec 
in  the  Canadian  Confederation.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  sfiBller  Quebec  on  the  banks  of  *e 
Red  River  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Prcncti  clergy.  The  prospect  of  tmion  with 
Canada  without  guarantees  for  their  race,  lan- 
guage and  religious  control  over  the  M£tis  oc- 
casioned the  bitterest  resentment.  During  Arch- 
btsliop's  Tache's  absence  from  Red  River  a  ris- 
ing of  Uftis  led  by  Lonis  Riel  received  the 
si^port  and  for  a  time  submitted  largely  to  the 
gindance  of  French  clerical  influence  in  touch 
widi  Canadian  politics.  Riel  seized  Fort  Garry 
and  dominated  the  settlement  for  10  months 
until  the  arrival  of  a  military  expedition  under 
Colonel  Wolseley  on  24  Aug.  1870.  "Und 
scrip*  was  issued  for  the  Mftis,  ai>d  claines  in- 
tended to  safeguard  the  French  language  and 
separate  schools  found  their  way  into  the  Mani- 
toba Act  by  whidb  the  province  mts  foi 
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incorporated  imo  the  Dcuwiuon;  hut  die  vi[> 
lence  of  RJel  and  his  confederates,  and  panic- 
darly  the  violoit  death  of  Thoima  Scott,  a 
CanadJan,  on  4  March  1870,  embittered  pnivto- 
cial  aitd  even  federal  politics  for  manj;  ^can. 
The  ruthless  rqteal  of  lliese  special  priviteeea 
for  the  Frcndi  minority  20  years  later  was  cat 
- — o  small  measure  f — —  — :—  •*•- 


em^ycd  in  seeking  to  obtain  them 

during  tfaa  ECiel  Innirreciioa  The  total  popula- 
tton  of  the  new  province  was  lees  than  12.000, 
of  whom  but  1,565  were  white.  'Rie  first  pro- 
vincial government  consisted  o£  a  legtsladve  as- 
sembly of  24  members  (wMh  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  five)  and  a  legislative  council  (aboiidied 
in  1876)  of  seven  members.  The  new  pHmtnce 
inherited  from  the  past  a  series  of  pn>blems 
which  kciK  pubUc  feeling  at  high  tension. 
Crosfr-currents  of  race  and  religion  —  a  Fotrian 
raid  in  1871,  the  "annesty  question'  and  the 
trial  of  Lepine  for  the  death  of  Scott — com- 
plicated for  many  yean  the  work  of  provtneia] 
governmeat.  The  cbronk  poverty,  moreover, 
of  the  ''postage  stamp  provtnoe'  reduced  ad- 
ministration after  adnnnistratioB  to  a  de«ve 
of  ecoootmr  bordering  upon  parstBony.  The 
ablation  toK  "better  terms"  and  'provincial 
rights'  became  increasingly  insistent  with  the 
responsibilities  attendant  upon  rapid  immigra- 
tion. Within  a  decade  the  population  grew 
from  12,000  to  60,000.  The  railway  from  Saint 
Paul  was  completed  in  1878;  with  die  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  prospect  east  and  west  die 
province  began  in  1879  .to  o»crience  a  •boom* 
whidi  added  $5,000^000  in  butfdhtgs  and  donUed 
die  population  of  Wianitieg  widu  a  sinj^e  yexr. 
After  18S2  the  reUra  to  normal  conditions  was 
slow  and  difficult  Under  the  Noninay  adnnn- 
islralion  particularly  (1878^)  (he  provinoial 
^venunent  was  found  to  be  stri^ftiBK  against 
intolerable  disabdities.  The  control  of  natural 
resource  had  been  retained  by  the  federal  gov- 
enunem,  The  provincial  treasury  waa  depend^ 
ent  diiefly  upon  meagre  grants  from  the  Do- 
minion under  the  form  of  direct  allowance  for 
government,  fier  capita  altowance  for  institu- 
tions, "debt  allowance"  for  Dominion  indebted- 
ness in  1870,  subsidy  in  lieu  of  public  lands,  etc 
The  national  importance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  waa  held  to  justify  *a  mone^oly 
clause"  againn  the  granting  of  pPovinoi*Ll  char- 
ters to  competing  railways.  The  grant  of  one- 
twentieth  of  settled  land  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  by  the  tentns  of  the  transfer  in  1869 
and  Uie  ganeious  grants  of  land  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  had  created  a  "land-lock* 
which  interfered  serious^  with  settlement.  An 
increase  of  federal  subsidy  to  $227,000  in  1882 
and  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  proved 
quite  inadequate  concessions.  The  Canadian 
Pacitk  Railroad  was  completed  in  IBSS  but  the 
province  proceeded  to  comcst  the  'monofmly 
clause"  by  undertaking  die  Red  River  Valli^ 
Railway  as  a  goveniuient  work.  The  newi 
Greenway  admimstratJon  <  1868-99)  forced  the 
Dominion  at  last  to  repeal  the  objectiDnable 
■monopoly  clause."  This  first  substantial  vic- 
tory for  "provincial  rights"  was  regarded  as 
•the  advent  of  a  new  era.' 

"The  Manitoba  School  Question*  which 
dominated  provincial'  politics  and  eventually 
even  federal  politics  in  1896  is  dealt  with  else- 
where; The  Roblin  administratioB,  from  1900, 
WH  mrhed  by  few  fundamental  political  iasuea. 


In  1908  the  government  announced  *llie  first 
complete  s/stcni  of  government-owned  tele- 
phones on  the  continent.*  Pour  years  later  it 
was  announced  that  there  were  nearly  4,000 
DHles  of  complefed  railway  lines  within  the 
province,  of  whidi  about  1,600  nnles  had  been 
built  in  seven  years.  Provincial  guarantees  of 
railway  bonds  ($25,000,000)  have  since  been 
practically  abrogated  by  the  Dominion  (1918) 
m  taking  over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
In  1912,  abnofit  exactly  a  century  after  the  be- 
ginning' of  setttement  in  Assinibcria,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  province  were  extended  northward 
over  a  new  district  esrimated  at  106,304,000 
acres,  with  a  Ultoral  of  500  miles  on  Hudson 
Bay  (see  Boitndarifs).  The  sum  of  $2,178.- 
648  was  granted  for  arrears  of  claims  by  the 
piiovince,  and  the  total  federal  subsidies  were 
increased  from  less  than  $840,000  in  1911  to 
nearly  $1,350,000  pending  the  control  of  the 
natural  resources  by  the  province.  The  Morris 
administration  wMch  was  strongly  supported 
at  the  polls  after  the  rcugnalion  of  the  Roblin 
goTemment  in  1915  is  carrying  forward  a  venr 
oomprehensive  policy  of  education.  The  Hud- 
son Bay  Railway  for  wiMch  $25,000,000  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Dominion  is  now 
mtder  construction  from  The  Pas  to  Port  Nel- 
son— 410  miles,  of  which  320  have  been  com- 
pleted. For  the  province  of  Manitoba,  the 
project  of  a  shorter  water  route  to  the  British 
market,  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year, 
than  that  from  New  York,  marks  a  curious  re- 
currence to  historic  conditions.  Not  le&s  im- 
portant will  be  the  project  of  opening  up~ 
eventually  under  provincial  control  —  we  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  vast  northern  areas  of 
the  province.  The  rfiief  interests  of  Manitoba, 
however,  remain  agricultural  By  far  the  most 
remarkable  devekqimeni  of  recent  yeais  in 
western  Canada  has  been  agrarian  organization 
—  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Associaaon 
with  similar  organizations  in  other  western 
prov^ces  —  for  co-operative  and  educational 
purposes.  The  United  Grain  Gi-owers,  Limited 
(an  analogous  commercial  organization  formed 
in  1917  by  the  union  of  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company  and  the  Alberb  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company),  with  headquarters  in  Win- 
nipeg, has  achieved  by  far  the  most  signal  suc- 
cess in  Canada  both  m  the  marketing  of  wheat 
and  in  the  purchasing  of  agricultural  supplies 
through  co-operative  agencies. 

Natural  Rcboutcm,  Hannfactaru  and 
TfansportatioiL— The  following  official  sta- 
tistics will  indicate  the  relative  returns  from 
natural  resources  (as  tabulated  for  1916  by 
Commissioner  Wallace  of  northern  Manitoba), 
the  estimated  value  of  manufactures  and  the 
railway  mileage  within  the  province: 
Nctonl  ReavuinoK 

ABTicultiin:    field  Ctn* .     t76|7W.000 

"^  Liv.  StodTSold 1I,3M,«7 

Pnxliwe  aoH 13,212.607 

WBterPowM S,I».7M 

Miniiu  (non-metallic). - . .         1.023,576 

Fbi^rtTroductt l.MH.JZO 

Pursna  Game 1.6W.*T* 

piihaB i.sw.oin 

MunrfBdun*  f Cenna,  i^n): 

C«pit.1 *7.»*1.S40 

ODtput S3.673,«>» 

Railway  mileage   (1916,  exclusive  of  Hud- 
son Bay),  4,ai0  miles. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  tfie^cf  productive 
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The  wlinl  o!  Manitoba,  grown  chitHy  la  tba 
southwestern  areas  of  the  province  (majumum 
production  96,662,912  bushels  in  1915),  is  justly 
famous,  giving  its  name  (°No,  1  Manilotuk 
hard"^  to  the  highest  'contract"  gratk  of  wheat 
fixed  br  statute,  tboueh  tbe  next  grade  (No.  I 
Northern)  has  now  oecome  the  standard  ol 
value.  Ous,  barley  (maximum  production 
101,077991  and  35,423,495  busbelB  raB»«c*vd9> 
in  1915),  potatoes,  ry«  and  flax  come  next  in 
value.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  7,187,737 
acres  (census,  1916)  or  leas  than  onc^-twentv- 
sccoDd  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  province 
have  as  yet  been  brought  under  cHitivMion. 
The  yield  (or  garden  vegctahles  is  prolilic. 
Stock  raising  and  mixed  (aroiinK  are  oa  tlM 
increase;  the  niunbers  of  horses,  nukh  cows, 
sheep  and  swine  sbowinic  an  incrcBM  of  20.8 
per  cent,  32  per  cent,  105.7  per  cent  and  I7  ^er 
cent  respeclivdy  for  1911-1&  Manitoba  oaWywl 
nearly  4,000,000  horse  power  of  availaUe  wMcr 
power  (Conmusskoti  of  Consefvation)  of  ^riiichr 
2.904,500  is  on  the  Nelson  River  and  355.900  otv 
l£e  WinuipefT  River.  Of  this  only  76^200  horse 
power  from  ihe  Winnipcir  River  kias  as  ytt  beea 
developed,  chiefly  by  the  Winnipeg  Eledric 
Railway  Ompany  (Pinawa  Channel)  and  the 
city  Ugbt  and  power  (Point  du  Bois).  Witb 
the  exception  of  building  niaM rials,  bddt, 
cetaent,  building  stone  (Tyndall  atoae'  is  pr^- 
emitieni),  gypsun,  etc,  of  the  southwestenk 
areas  of  the  province,  mining,  liUce  the  water 
power,  b  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Vast  diatiicCS  at 
the.  Pcecambrian  area  which  coaiprises  thceo- 
&f  thft  of  the  province  have  yet  to  be  prospected, 
though  deposits  of  copper  and  gold  In  Kieewali»- 
Huronian  formations  are  awaiting  facilities  f«r 
transportation  and  treatment  Upon  coneerva' 
live  estimates  (Wallace)  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way to  Port  Nelson  following  the  conrsB  of  the 
chief  water  powers  of  ^e  province  (Nelson. 
River)  is  opening  up  a  Aeld  for  metaUursTcal 
aiid  other  processes  sucb  as  electric  anxMing 
and  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  from  lime- 
stone and  atmospheric  nitrogen  bj  the  electac 

The  chief  manufacturing  Snduslriefl  of  l^ni- 
toba  as  yet  are  grain  and  meat  prothxls,  cleotrie 
power  and  products  of  lumber,  brick  and  tiicv 
The  total  output  for  1915  was  estimated  at 
$61,594,284,  an  increase  of  118  per  cent  in  19 
years.  The  Dominion  now  coatrols  more  tbani 
half  <!he  total  railway  mileage  of  the  pcovinoe. 

GovamoMnt  md  Jodidanr-"  The  pn>- 
vindal  government  conststa  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly of  49  members  with  an  executive  council 
of  seven  members  directly  reeponnble  to  the 
legislature.  A  lieutenant-go vemor  is  appointed 
by  tjie  Dominion  for  a  terra  of  five  years.  THe' 
le^slature  foT  whid)  both  men  and  woasen  arw 
ehgible  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four  yean 
unless  dissolved  in  conformity  with  principles 
of  British  parliamentary  ptooednre.  Th* 
province  has  a  representation  of  14  members  in 
the  Dfuninion  Hottse  of  Coimnons,  based  pfa 
raia,  like  that  of  other  Canadian  provinces, 
upon  the  fixed  nmnber  of  65  from  the  ^avince 
of  Quebec 

The  Judidaiy  comprises  (a)  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  attd 
five  puisne  judges  with  original  civil  and  crhni- 
nal  jurisdiction,  and  until   1906  with  jurisdic- 


tion also,  when  si 

court  of  aH>eal.     ,  ,    _  ..,..._. 

p«als  was  established,  consisting  of  a  chief 
iu slice  aad  four  (origioally  three)  puisne 
jtvdges  with  appellate  juiisdiccion  freaa  othei 
courts  of  the  province,  (c)  Cownty  Courts 
in  the  yariot^s  judicial  districts  of  the  province, 
wilhi  jurisdiction  over  certain  civil  (in  geoKai 
up  to  $500)  and  criiainsi  cases,  (d)  Surro- 
gate Courts,  one  in  each  judicial  distrkt  of  the 
province.  The  County  Court  judge  is  ex 
officio  judge  of  the  Surrogate  CuUrt,  with 
Jurisdiction  over  administrations  and  probate. 
Uinor  courts  in  the  province  are  presided  over 
by  stipeadlary  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 

EdocatlQn.— Manitoba  possesses,  under  the 
control  of  a  Afinister  of  Education,  assisted  by 
an  Advisory  Council,  a  comprehensive  system 
of  no n- sectarian  public  education  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  provincial  luiiverslty, 
inctwGng  among  other  progressive  features 
compulsory  education,  consolidated  schools, 
residences  for  teachers  in  127  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  province,  special  sdiool  or^niza- 
tion  under  an  official  trustee  for  cominr--'—  -' 
(Radians,'  night  schools  and  t 
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the  provincial  government.  In  the  public 
school  system  io  1917  there  were  106,588  pupils 
enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  64.93 
per  cent  daily  and  of  135.05  days  during  the 
year.  (The  average  for  Wisconsin  during  1914 
was  123.4  and  for  the  United  States  117.8). 
There  were  3.024  teachers  and  1,626  school 
buildings.  Of  these  more  than  100  were  secon- 
dary, high  or  collegiate  schools. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  is  lutder  the 
management     and    control     of     a    board     of 

governors  consisting  of  nine  members  appointed 
y  the  provincial  government,  three  each  year 
for  periods  of  three  years.  The  university 
gives  instruction  and  grants  degrees  in  arts. 
sitience,  agriculture,  engineering  (dvi!  ana 
electrical),  medicine,  pharmacy,  law,  architec* 
ture  and  hotne  economics.  WeU-equipped  afi|ri- 
cultural  and  medical  collies  are  in  affiliation 
with  the  university,  together  with  four  aEBliatcd 
denominational  colleges  (Anglican,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist)  with 
representative  a  (two  each)  upon  an  academic 
council  of  28  members.  A  Baptist  college  at 
Brandon  is  not  aiTilialed  with  the  provincial  in- 
stitution. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  917  students  registered  for  instruction  at 
the  university. 

Btbliou^hy.. —  Documentary  authorities 
'Selkirk  Papers'  [manuscripts),  (Dominion 
Archives,  Ottawa)  ;  <P^ers  Relating  to  the  Red 
River  Settlement'  (1819);  'Report  of  Select 
(lammittee'  (I8S7);  'Recent  Disturbances' 
(1870)  ;/The  Canadian  North- West,>  ed.  Oliver 
(Dominion  Archives,  1915).  Consult  also 
'Canada  and  Its  Provinces'  (Vol.  XIX  and 
XX):  Ross,  'Red  River  Settlement'  (1856); 
Uargrave,  'R»d  River';  Martin,  Chester,  'Sel- 
kwk's  Work  in  Canada' ;  BefK,  'History  of  the 
North-West';  Bryec,  'Manitoba';  Schofield. 
'Story  of  Manitoba.' 

Chestes  Marti  If, 
Professor  of  History.  University  of  Maiutoha, 
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MANITOBA  — HAMtTObA'MHOOL  QUESTION 


MANITOBA,  Canada,  a  lake  situated  in 
Manitoba  province,  to  whidi  it  gives  its  name, 
zbout  59  miles  southwest  of  Lake  Wmnipeg. 
It  is  of  irr^ular  shape,  119  miles  kmg,  with  a 
mudmum  breaddi  of  29  nnles,  a  shorc-Kne  of 
S3iS  miles,  an  area  of  1,171  square  miles  and 
an  average  defiCh  of  12  feet.  It  is  810  feet 
above  sea~level,  and  40  feet  tiigher  than  Lake 
Winnipeg,  into  which  tl  drains  thToagb  t&e 
Saskatchewan  or  Dat^diin  River. 

MANITOBA,  UiiiTcrsitT  of-  The  Cana- 
dian province  of  Manitoba,  whidi  was  formed 
out  of  Rupert's  Land  in   1870    was  the  out- 

frowdi  of  the  Red  River  Settlanem  founded 
y  Lord  Selkiric  and  his  immigrants  under  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  auspices  4n  1812-15.  The 
Scottish  settlers  were  joined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Metis,  the  descendants  of  French-Cana- 
dian voyageurs,  who  married  Indian  women, 
and  also  by  the  children  of  company  officers 
attd  Orkney  empkiyees  of  rtie  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  who  had  Uken  Indian  wives.  This 
mixed  commimity  in  1870  numbered  12,000 
souls. 

To  the  M^tis  came  from  Lower  Canada 
Priest  (afterward  Bishop)  Provencher,  who  in 
1818  established  a  school,  which  grew  in  larter 
times  into  Saint  Boniface  Roman  CatboHc  Col- 
lege. The  English-speaking  half-breeds  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England  were  educated 
at  Saint  John's  College,  w&idi  was  reorganized 
in  1866  by  Bishop  (afterward  Archbishop^ 
Maichray.  Just  as  the  new  province  of  Mani- 
toba was  forming  there  was  established  during 
the  year  1871  m  Kildonan,  near  Winnipeg, 
anmng  the  Selkirk  Scottish  settlers,  a  Presby- 
terian college,  known  since  as  Manitoba  Col- 
lege. This  last-named  college  was  in  1874  re- 
moved to  Winnipeg.  "Riese  three  denomina- 
tional colleges  were  all  in  or  near  the  new  city. 
In  187S  an  important  meeting  was  held  in  the 
courthouse,  Winnipeg,  by  Manitoba  CoH*ge,  in 
wluch  a  union  of  tne  diree  coUeces  under  a 
prowncial  universiw-  was  suggested  Governor 
Morris  favored  this  plan,  and  in  1877  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  le^slature  of  Mamloba  estab- 
lishing the  University  «f  Manitoba,  to  which 
the  three  colleges,  Saint  Boniface,  Saint  John's 
and  Manitoba,  were  affiliated.  The  university 
was  at  first  to  be  only  an  eicamining  body,  the' 
teaching  b«ng  done  entirely  by  the  colleges. 

The  new  univer»ty  was  unique.  It  brourfit 
together  the  largest  religioiK  bodies  of  the 
province  and  kept  up  the  standard  of  edtKation, 
It  bdng  the  only  source  of  degrees.  Its  first 
exatninations  took  place  in  May  1878,  viffien 
seven  candidates  presented  themselves.  In  1878 
application  was  made  to  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment for  a  land  grant,  and  at  length,  m  1885,' 
under  the  "Better  Terms  Selttement*  of  that 
year,  150,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  wild 
land  was  given  to  the  imiversity.    This  endow- 


bnd,  Mr.  A.  K.  Isbisier,  who  like  many  others 
was  attracted  by  the  broad  amd  costnopolttan 
spirit  of  the  young  university,  bequeathed  )83,- 
000  as  a  scholarship  fund  K>  the  university. 

In  1882  the  Manitoba  Medical  College  was 
founded  and  became  afhhated  to  the  university. 
In  1888  a  new  member  of  the  sisterhood  of 
Colleges  —  Wesley  College  of  the  Methodist 
Church  —  was  athlialed  to  the  university ;  a 
college  of  pharmacy  was  affiliated  in  1902. 


In  1S93  the  Universily  Act  was  changed  to 
albw  tcilcliing  to  be  done  by  the  university 
in  nMural  science,  matheimUcs  and  mcdern 
languages,  the  affiliated  colleges  taking  up  the 
other  departments.  In  1398  a  site  of  seven 
acres  in  the  heart  of  Winnipeg,  valued  at 
$120,000,  was  given  try  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment to  the  university,  and  in  1900  the  first 
building  was  erected. 

In  recent  years  on  llie  erection  of  tiew 
Oovemmatt  buildings,  two  commodious  law 
buiklings  contiguous  to  (he  university  grounds 
have  been  transferred  to  the  university  for  its 
incneatiing  needs.  In  1903  the  University  A« 
was  changed  to  permit  teaching  in  the  classics, 
natural  science,  tnalhematics  and  modem  lan- 
guages, engineering  and  business  training.  Jtil! 
d(f>endin^  on  the  denominational  colleges  for 
teadiing  in  the  other  arts  subjects.  Degrees  are 
now  ^ven  1^  the  university  in  arts,  law,  med- 
icine and  agriculture.  The  several  affiliated 
denocninational  colleges  have  the  power  to  be- 
stow degrees  in  theok^y  on  -students  who  have 
passed  certain  arts  re^juirements  in  the  uni- 
versity. These  degrees  on  being  reported  to 
the  university  become  as  also  pharmacy  and 
dentistry  ipso-facto  degrees  of  the  university. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century  an  agri- 
cultural group  of'  buildings  was  erected  on  a 
site  contiguous  to  Winnipeg  costing  some 
$4,000,000.  On  a  provincial  farm  this  cluster  is 
equipped  under  a  laree  staff  representing  (tie 
many  phases  of  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  this 
complete  gronp  is  not  surpassed  by  any  srt  of 
similar  buildings  on  the  continent.  The  Uan- 
iloba  Apicultwral  College  is  affiliated  to  tlit 
university.  A  university  library  growing  to 
be  worthy  of  recognition  is  now  established  is 
the  university. 

In  the  last  decade  of  its  history  a  very  la^ 
additioti   has   been   made   to   the   work   of  tht 


engineering  departments,  and  to  the  branches 
of  pharmacy,  commerr^ial  education  and  archi- 
tecturt  There  are  upwai^l  of  SO  instracton 
now  on  the  universily  faculty. 

Not  only  has  this  great  development  taken 
place  in  the  University^  of  Manitoba,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  less  than  two  decades 
three  provincial  universities  of  western  Can- 
ada, VIZ.,  those  of'  Saskatchewan  province  at 
Saskatoon,  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton  and  of 
British  Colnmbia  at  Vancouver,  have  been 
establistrad  and  are  develofiing  greatly,  thus 
cutting  oS  a  vast  field  of  sapply  f  notn  Manitota 
Universily.  Under  the  new  act  of  1917  Mani- 
toba UniveWit;/  has  become  strongly  supported 
by  the  ptiovindal  govemtoent,  and  still  retains 
die  support  of  the  denominational  collies, 
whidi  cbng  to  their  former  affihation.  Nol- 
wMistandiRg  the  great  dcmaiTds  of  die  Enro- 
peaji  War,  tfic  number  of  university  students  in 
*e  year  1917-18  reached  932,  but  during  the 
war  the  enrollment  fell  to  500. 

George  Bryce, 
Founder  of  Momitoba  College  and  a  Fotindrr  of 
the  Manitoba  UnivrrsUy. 

MANITOBA  SCHOOL  QUESTION.  Jn 
1871,  shortly  after  the  colony  of  Assiniboia  hid 
becoitic  a  province  of  Caitaaa  under  the  name 
of  Manitoba,  a  law  was  iiassed  establishing  a 
dual  system  of  denominational  public  schools, 
serving  re^eciively  the  needs  of  the  Freni* 
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(Roman  CittiioUc)  and  English-s^akuig  (Prot- 
estant) population  in  the  province.  At  ihis 
time  these  racial  and  reiiKious  components  were 
pretty  evenly  divided;  out  imraigralion  from 
Ontario  speedily  gave  a  marked  preponderance 
in  numbers  to  the  English-speaking  section,  and 
m  1889  it  was  reported  that  of  the  618  schools 
in  the  province  545  were  Protestant  and  73 
Roman  CadioUc  An  agitation  against  the  sys- 
tem of  separate  schools  had  begun  to  gather 
volume,  and  in  1890  imder  Premier  Greenway 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  provincial  legislature 
abolishing  all  sectarian  schools  and  establishing 
a  common  school  system,  under  which  all  schoM 
taxes,  whether  derived  from  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  new  public  schools.  The  passing  of  this  act 
was  hotly  resented  by  the  French-speaking 
Catholic  population  as  an  attack  on  their  lan- 
g\iage  ana  religion,  and  as  an  invasion  of  the 
terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  and 
the  Manitoba  Act,  wluch  guaranteed  minority 
rights  on  regard  to  education.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Archbishop  Tache  an  a^tation  for  its 
repeal  was  engaged  in  by  his  ooreligDonisis 
throughout  the  Dominion,  but  the  act  was  per- 
mitted to  come  into  force  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  test  case,  however,  was  taken  to 
the  law  courts;  the  judgment  of  the  Provincial 
Court  sustained  the  validity  of  the  act,  while 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  declared  it  to  be 
ultra  vires.  The  final  court  of  appeal,  the  Ju- 
dicial Cxnnmittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  de- 
clared for  the  validity  of  the  act.  Appeal  was 
then  made  to  the  Domiiuon  government  to  pass 
3  remedial  act,  which  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  introduced  in  1896;  but  the 
measure  failed  to  carry  through  the  diverse 
sectarian  elements  in  die  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  government  suffered  defeat  in  the  en- 
suing general  election.  A  cotnpromise  was  then 
effected  under  the  prenwership  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  most  important  feature  of  which 
was  embodied  in  clause  258  of  the  School  Law 
of  1897,  which  provided  "that  where  10  of  the 
pupils  speak  the  Frendi  language  (or  any  lan- 
guage imier  than  Enelish)  as  their  native  lan- 
guage, fte  teaching  o?  sur*  pupils  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  French  ^or  such  other  language)  and 
EngUsh  iipon  the  bilingual  system.'  The  clause, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  somewhat  loosely  drawn 
and  does  not  properly  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  bilingual  system.  No  provision  was  then 
(or  afterward)  made  for  the  adequate  staffing 
of  the  9c1k>oIs  with  biHngual  iteachers.  Shortly 
after  the  passing  of'  this  law  a  great  immigra' 
tion  into  the  Canadian  West  began  and  Manj.- 
toba  became  a  polyglot  ppovince.  The  result 
of  this  influx  was  seen  in  the  1911  census,  when 
the  total  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  — 
Germans,  Austrians,  Poles,  Jews,  Russians  and 
Scandinavians  stood  at  100,000.  At  the  end  of 
1915  it  was  reported  that  there  were  126  French 
schools  witfi  7,393  enrolments ;  61  <>erman 
schools  with  2,814  pupils,  and  HI  Ruthenian  or 
Polish  schools  with  6,513  poiMls.  One-sixth  of 
the  entire  school  population  were  being  edu- 
cated in  bilingual  schools.  There  were  five 
school  districts  in  which  InLingual  education 
might  have  been  demanded  in  three  languages 
other  than  English  and  36  districts  in  v^ch 
the  same  claim  might  have  been  made  for  two 
languages   other   £an    English.     Under  these 
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conditions  education  remained  very  backward  in 
the  iproyince  —  a  situation  that  was  aggravated 
by  tne  indifference  of  communities  Such  as  the 
Meiu»nites  to  education  itself  as  tending  to 
draw  its  memhers  awa^  from  the  simplicdty  of 
their  faith  and  teachii^.  It  was  only  after 
long  agitation  diat  in  the  session  of  the  legfis* 
lalure  of  1916  clause  258  of  the  School  Law 
(]uoled  above  was  rescinded  and  nothing  put  in 
its  place~a  law  which  left  Manitoba,  like 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and 
British  Columbia,  without  any  provision  as  to 
language  in  its  schools.  Education  was  at  the 
same  time  made  cotnpulsory  on  all  children 
between  7  and  14  years. 

HANITOU,  min'i-too,  a  nane  given, 
among  the  American  Indian  tribes,  to  any  spirit 

supernatural  being,  good  < 


erence.    "The 
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iJj^also' 


t  Marest, 


tou;  Co  them  it  is  the  master  of  life,  the  spirit 
that  rules  all  things.  A  bird,  a  buffalo,  a  boar, 
a  feather,  a  skin  —  that  is  thdr  manilou.i'  'If 
the  Indian  word  maiiitou,'  says  Palfrey,  'ap- 
peared to  denote  something  above  or  bestde  l£e 


to  confound  its  import  with  the  Christian,  Mo- 
hammedan, Jewish,  Egyptian  or  Greek  concep- 
lion  of  Deity,  or  with  any  compound  of  a 
selection  from  some  or  all  of  those  ideas.*  The 
word  was  applied  to  any  object  used  as  a  fetish 
or  an  amulet.  It  was  common  among  all  West- 
ern and  Mississippi  tribes. 

HANITOU  SPRINGS,  Colo.,  a  noted 
scenic,  health  and  pleasure  resort  of  the 
Rockies,  iHCturesqnely  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  Elngkman's  Cation,  Ute  Pass  and  WilHani's 
Caiion,  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  It  is  in  El 
Paso  County  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado 
Midland  raUways,  at  an  altitude  of  6,336  feet, 
and  is  famous  for  its  health-giving,  highly 
radio-active  mineral  springs,  wells,  geysers  and 
gushers,  of  soda  and  iron,  24  in  number,  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  add  gas  and  flowing;  a 
Quarter  million  caUons  daily.  Tlie  unique  Gar- 
en  of  the  (ioos  with  the  colossal  Gateway; 
the  Seven  Falls;  ancient  Clifi  DwelUngs;  Pike's 
Peak  Cog  Road,  highest,  passenger  all-steel  cog 
railroad  in  the  world;  the  Pie's  Peak  auto 
highway,  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  —  eleva- 
tion, 14,109;  the  wonderful  Cave  of  dte  Winds; 
Ciysfal  Park  auPo  highway  with  its  succession 
of  inspirinft  views  at  varying  elevations;  the 
Mount  Manitou  scenic  incline,  the  highest,  steep- 
est cable  line  known,  are  among  the  many  nota- 
ble attractions  in  the  neigh  bo  riiood.  As  a 
health  resort  Mamtou  is  open  the  year  round, 
the  climate  and  waters  having  a  wonderfully 
stimulating  effect  on  blood  formation  and  nutri- 
tion. All  modern  facilities  abound.  Resident 
population,  1,357.  During  the  hdght  of  the 
season,  July  and  August,  Manitou  is  thronged 
with  visitors  averaging  from  10,000  to  15,000, 

MANITOULIN  (mSn-i-too'lfn)  IS- 
LANDS, Canada,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lake  Huron,  partially  separat- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lake  from  Georgian  Bay, 
and  east  of  the  famous  "Soo'  Canal.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  Mani- 
towin,  which  means  divinity.  Except  Drum- 
mond  Isle,  about  25  miles  long  and  9  miles 
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wide,  which  belongs  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  group  is  a  part  of  (he  province  of  Ontario, 
The  largest  island  of  ihe  group  is  Grand  Mani- 
toulin,  or  Sacred  Isle;  about  80  miles  long  and 
30  miles  at  the  widest.  The  coast  is  very  irreg- 
ular. Cockbum,  or  Litlle  Manitoulin,  is  nearly 
circular,  and  about  eight  miles  in  diameter. 
All  the  islands  are  well  wooded;  Grand  Mani- 
toulin and  Cockburn  have  large  pine  forests. 
The  shore  waters  abound  in  fish.  Fully  half 
the  inhabitants  are  Indians  of  the  Algonquin 
race.  The  cool  climate  in  summer  and  the 
striking  natural  features  add  to  the  attractions 
of  the  islands  and  make  them  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort.     Pop.  2,000. 

HANiTOWOC,  man-i-td-w6k',  Wis.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Manitowoc  County,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitowoc  River 
and  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  railroads,  about  77  miles 
north  of  Milwaukee.  The  city,  incturesquely 
surrounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  low  hilts,  was 
chartered  in  1870.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and 
regular  steamer  connection  with  all  of  the  im- 

Krtant  lake  ports;  large  grain  elevators,  ship- 
ilding  and  repair  yards,  and  an  extensive 
export  trade  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  lumber, 
leather,  beer,  dairy  products,  etc.,  and  imports 
of  groceries,  cloth  and  clothing.  The  manufac- 
tures are  iniportant,  the  census  of  1909  return- 
ing 80  establishments,  with  $6,764,000  capital 
stock,  employing  1,824  persons  at  $1,007,000 
annual  wages,  using  materials  valued  at  $3,%3,- 
000  and  with  a  product  valued  annually  at 
?5,939,00O.  These  figures  are  now  estimated 
to  be  about  15  per  cent  higher.  There  are 
three  large  breweries;  the  other  industries  were 
brick-yards,  hay  presses,  creameries  and  cheese- 
factories,  saw-  and  planing-mills,  and  manufac- 
tories of  leather,  flour,  furniture,  foimdry  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  agricultural  implements,  edge 
tools,  cigars,  canned  goods  and  glue.  The  city 
has  national,  savings  and  otber  banks,  water- 
works, gas  and  electric  light;  and  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  several  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language,  Manitowoc  is 
the  seat  of  the  county  asylum.  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital,  Saint  Felix  Industrial  and  Reform 
School,  Holy  Family  Hospital  and  the  James 
Library,  and  has  a  courthouse,   a  high   school. 
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Pop.  14,000. 


MANIZALES,  ma-ne-sa'las,  Colombia, 
town,  soutb  of  Anlioquia  and  capital  of  Caldas, 
about  95  miles  northwest  of  Bogota.  The  alti- 
tude is  about  7,000  feet.  It  was  founded  in 
1848  and  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  main 
passes  over  the  Corderilla  Ceirtral  range  of 
mountains  and  near  valuable  gold  mines  has 
contributed  to  its  rapid  growth.  In  the  valleys, 
in  the  viciniw,  stock-raising  is  an  important 
industry.  It  has  fine  churches  and  schools,  a 
Kood  library  and  a  number  of  comfortable 
homes.  Durhtg  the  civil  war  of  1877-78  the 
town  was  the  headquarters  of  the  rebds.  The 
climate  is  not  severe,  although  in  a  high  alti- 
tude, as  higher  mountains  in  the  vicinity  are 
a   protection.     Pop.   about  35,000. 

MAHKATO,  man-ka'to,  Minn.,  dty,  county- 
seat  of  Blue  Earth  County,  on  the  Minnesota 
River  at  the  month  nE  the  Blue  Earth  River 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 


the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Ontaba  railroads,  about  85 
miles  southwest  of  Saint  Paul.  It  is  situated 
in  an  agricultural  region  and  in  Ihe  vicinity 
are  vahiable  stone  quarries.  Minneopa  State 
Park  is  located  four  miles  from  the  dly.  Nine 
miles  south  is  the  Rapidan  dam,  fumi^ing 
hydro-electric  power  for  numerous  southern 
Minnesota  cities  and  villages.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  stone,  knit  goods,  lime,  cement, 
beer,  butter,  candy,  flour,  brick,  concrete  cul- 
verts, tile  and  building  blocks,  traction  engines, 
trip  hammers,  shirts  and  overalls,  interior  hard- 
wood fixtures,  cigars,  incubators,  brooms,  paper 
boxes,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
There  are  in  manufacturing  business  about  2,000 
employees.  The  principal  buildings  are  Stale 
Normal  School,  Catholic  and  Lutheran  collei^cs. 
a  government  building,  a  Carnegie  public  li- 
brary,^  Saint  Joseph's  and  Immanuel  hospitals. 
The  city  has  20  churches,  good  public  and  parish 
schools,  a  commercial  college  and  the  schools 
mentioned.  There  are  six  banks  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $450,000.  The  deposits  amount 
to  over  $6,000,000.  The  manufactures  of  the 
city  are  about  $4,500,000  annually. 

The  city  was  first  settled  in  1852  by  Eastern 
people.  It  was  incorporated  15  July  1858,  and 
chartered  as  a  city  6  March  1868.  The  present 
government  is  by  commission,  Mankalo  being 
the  first  Minnesota  city  to  adopt  this  form 
Mankato  was  the  scene  of  the  hanging,  26  Dec 
1862,  of  36  Sioux  Indians,  having  been  cod- 
victed  of  murdering  white  settlers  during  the 
massacre  of  the  preceding  summer,  west  of  the 
dty.    Pop.  10,365. 

HANLEY,  man'n,  John,  American  oaval 
commander:  b.  1734;  d.  Boston,  1793.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  had 
command  of  the  armed  schooner  Lee,  wilh 
which  he  cruised  along  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  making  captures  of  great  value  to 
the  American  army  then  investing  Boston.  In 
luly  1778  his  ship,  the  Hancock,  was  captured 
t>y  a  British  fri^te  and  after  a  rigorous  con- 
finement in  Halifax,  he  was  exdianged  and  in 
1782  was  put  in  command  of  the  Hague  frigate, 
which,  after  lying  in  a  perilous  position  on  a 
sand  bank  oS  Guadeloupe  for  three  days,  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  four  British  ships  of  [he 
Une,  contrived  to  eSeci  her  escape.  This  exploit 
closed  the  regular  maritime  operations  of  ibe 
United  Stales  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

MANLEY,  Joseph  Homui,  Amercan  jour- 
nalist and  politician:  b.  Bangor,  Me.,  13  Oct 
1842;  d.  Augusta,  Me.,  7  Feb.  1905.  He  was 
gradi»ted  from  the  Little  Blue  Abbott  Academy 
at  Farmii^on,  He.,  in  1838  and  in  1862  from 
the  Albany  Law  School,  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1865.  In  1866  he  was  president  of  the 
dtjr  coimdl  of  Augusta  and  in  1881  was  af- 
pomted  postmaster  of  Augusta  by  President 
Garfield,  which  office  he  held  for  seven  years. 
Acquiring  a  half  interest  in  the  Maine  Farmer 
he  joined  hands  with  James  G.  Blaine  in  aggres- 
sive local  and  national  politics,  dictating  the 
editorial  policy  of  that  paper  for  three  ^rs. 
He  was  a  delegate  lo  the  Republican  National 
conventions  of  1880  and  1888,  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Maine  Republican  State 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Republic 
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!  committees  of   1896  and    190O, 
vhich  aided  in  the  electiun  of  McKinky. 

MANLEY,  Mary  de  la  Riyiire.  En^li^ 
author;  b.  in  the  Islaind  of  Guernscj  about  1663; 
d.  London,  U  July  1724.  She  succeeded  Swift 
as  editor  of  the  Examiiur  in  1711.  Siie  is 
known  for  her  'Secret  Uemoirs  and  Mannei? 
of  Several  Persons  of  Quality  of  Both  Sexes; 
from  the  New  Atlantis'  (1709),  a  hcentious 
satire  reflecting  on  politicians  of  the  day,  that 
caused  the  arrest  of  both  the  aathor  and  the 
publisher,  though  they  wete  subsequently  dis- 
charged. This  work  was  contintwA  in  the 
'Memoirs  of  Europe'  (17!0).  She  also  pub- 
lished 'Letters  Written  by  Mrs.  Manley'  ( 1696)  ; 
'The  Secret  History  of  Queen  Zarah  and  jthe 
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Novels*  (1720),  and  other  unimportant  books. 

HANLIU8,  tnan'll-fia,  Marcus,  Roman  leg- 
endary hero,  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  called 
Capitolinus  because  of  his  successful  defense  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill.  Tradition  says  he  was 
aroused  to  action  hy  the  cackling'  of  Juno's 
sacred  geese  just  m  time  to  prevent  the  surprise 
of  the  citadel  by  ihe  Gauls  (390  B.C.).  Two 
years  before  he  defeated  tiie  .i^Lqui ;  and  in  six 

¥rars  after  (%4  B.C.)  was  thrown  from  the 
arpeian  rock,  having  been  declared  foriltv  of 
plotting  to  become  king  or  dictator.  This  judg- 
ment, almost  certainly  nnjost,  was  due  to  the 
envy  of  the  patricians,  who  distrusted  ManUus' 
I^ilanthropic  endeavors  to  free  plebeians  sold 
(or  debt. 

HANLY,  Basil,  American  clergyman  and 
educator:  b  Pittsborough.,  Chatham  County, 
N.  C,  28  Jan.  179B;  d.  Charleston.  S.  C,  25 
Jan.  1865.  He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina 
College  in  1821,  and,  after  filling  several  charges, 
in  lf07  he  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  remaining  there  nearly  20  years. 

HANLY,  John  Uattbcws,  American  edu< 
cator  and  author :  b.  Suraier  County,  AUt  2 
Sept.  1865.  He  was  graduated  at  Furman  Uni- 
versity in  1883  and  at  Harvard  in  1889.  He  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  D.Ph.  at  Harvard  in  1890 
and  from  1891  to  1898  was  associate  professor 
atid  professor  of  English  at  Brown  Uoiversily 
and  since  1898  has  been  professor  and  head  of 
the  department  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1909  he  was  Chicago  exchange 
professor  at  the  University  of  (^ttingcn.  Ha 
is  a  member  of  the  Modern  I-anguage  Associa- 
tion. He  contributed  to  the  'Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature'  and  to  the  'Enty- 
ctopxdia  Britannica'  and  lo  various  periodical. 


lish  Poetry>  (1907);  'English  Prose'  (1909); 
'Lessons  in  English,'  with  E.  R.  Bailey  (1912) ; 
'A  Manual  for  Writers,'  with  J.  A.  Powell 
(1914)-  'English  Prose  and  Poetry'  (1916). 
He  is  also  managing  editor  of  Modern  Philology. 
MANN,  SiE  Donald  D.,  Canadian  con- 
tractor and  financier:  b.  Acton,  Ontario,  23 
March  1853.  In  the  later  70's  he  went  West, 
berame  manager  for  a  firm  of  contractors  who 
had  a  sub-contract  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  line 
and  thereafter  worked  continuously  as  a  con- 
tractor until  the  completion  of  the  main  railway, 
Retween  1881  and  1883  he  cora(deted  various 
contracts   for  railroads  and  in  the  two  follow- 


ing years  began  railroad-building  in  the  monn- 
tams.  He  also  undertook  contracts  for  con- 
struction and  tunnels  in  Columbia  Canon  and 
in  the  Selkirk  Range  of  the  Kocky  Uountains. 
Together  with  Sir  William  Mackenzie  (q.v.)  he 
constructed  the  Canadian  Northern  tiailway 
(q.v.).  In  1887  and  a  part  of  1888  they  con- 
structed the  Canadian  Pacific  short  line  through 
Maine.  In  December  1888  Mr.  Mann  visited 
Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile  with  a  view 
of  building  railways  for  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment, but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prospects 
there  and  declined  the  contract  offered.  Later 
he  visited  China.  He  was  associated  with  the 
building  of  the  Uu'Apelle,  Long  Lake  and 
Saskatniewan  Railwa)^,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  syndicate  which  built  the  Winnipeg 
Electric  Street  Railway.  He  k  also  interested 
in  many  other  enterprises.  He  was  knighted  in 
19U. 

MANN,  Hrinrich,  Gertnan  novelist,  brother 
of  Thomas  Mann  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Liibeck.  27  March 
1871.  He  attended  the  Kaiharineum  School  in 
his  native  dty  and  then  entered  business.  In 
1853  he  moved  to  Munich,  later  changing  his 
abode  to  Berlin,  with  frequent  sojourns  in 
Italy,  particularly  Florence.  His  permanent 
home  he  finally  fixed  at  Munich.  Like  his 
brother  Thomas,  Heinrich  is  a  reserved,  unsoci- 
able character,  who  has  developed  a  feeling  al- 
most of  hostility  for  the  types  of  German  life 
with  which  he  ts  surrounded.  His  mother  was 
partly  of  Creole  origin,  and  this  circumstance 
is  taken  by  some  German  critics  (e.g.,  Kurt 
Martens  in  his  essay  in  'Literatur  in  Deulsch- 
land,'  1910)  as  explaining  Heinrich's  predilec- 
tion for  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romance 
countries  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Germanic . 
countries.  His  first  works  were  volumes  of 
short  stories:  'Das  Wunderbare'  (1897);  <Ein 
Verbrechen  und  andere  Geschichlen'  (1898). 
Next  came  novels:  'In  einer  Familie*  (1898); 
'Im  Schlaraffenland'  (1901);  'Die  Gottinncn, 
Oder  die  drei  Romane  der  Herzogin  von  Assy> 
(3  vols.,  1902-^3);  'Die  Jagd  nadi  Liebe* 
(1904).  'Die  Goltinnen'  represents  an  ideal  of 
womanhood  in  three  different  phases  (Diana, 
Minerva,  Venus)  and  is  a  brilliantly  con- 
structed hymn  of  joy  in  the  Romance  style. 
Again  he  turns  to  tlie  short  story;  'FISlen  und 
Dolche'  (1905);  'Professor  Unrat*  (19(B) ; 
'Eine  Freundschafi'  (1906).  'Zwischen  den 
Rassen'  ('Between  the  Races,'  1908)  is  anovel 
dealing  with  die  affection  of  a  yoong  B;irl,  Lola 
Garbriel,  for  a  (^rman  and  an  Italian,  who 
are  supposed  to  incorpcrate  the  virtues  of  their 
respective  rac<E.  It  has  met  with  great  popu- 
larity, but  the  attempt  to  capitalize  racial  char- 
acteristics in  this  way  is  too  great  a  task  for 
all  bat  the  greatest  men.  Heinrich  Mann  has 
also  tried  his  hand  at  the  drama,  in  'Die  Schau- 
spielerin  (1911),  but  with  no  particular  inccess. 
Jacob  WrrrUEK  Kastuahti. 

HANN,  Horace,  American  educationist:  b. 
FrwikKn,  Mass.,  4  May  1796;  d.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  2  Aug.  1859.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1819,  studied  law  at  the 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  Law  School  and  in  oflices  at 
Dedbam,  Mass,  in  1823  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practised  at  Dedham  from  1827  to 
1833.  when  he  removed  to  Bost<»i.  In  1827-33 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  legislature, 
in  1833-37  Slate  senator  and  in  1836-37  i>rea- 
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d«nt  of  the  senate.  From  Ihe  first  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  philanthropic  interests.  His 
first  Speech  in  the  assembly  was  on  religious 
liberty;  and  one  of  his  enterprises  was  the 
establishment  of  the  State  lunatic  hospital  at 
Worcester  (1833),  in  connection  with  which  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
and  later  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1837. 
upon  the  appointment  by  the  State  of  a  board 
of  education  to  revise  and  reorganize  the  Massa- 
chusetts ccnnmon-school  system,  Mann  became 
secetaty  to  the  board  (19  June).  He  withdrew 
from  politics  and  from  a  lucrative  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  work 
which  proved  of  the  greatest  significance  not 
(or  Massachusetts  only  but  for  the  entire 
United  States.  This  work  he  accomplished 
largely  in  spite  of  opposition  often  pronounced. 
For  the  reform  of  State  education  he  founded 
and  edited  the  monthly  Common-School  Journal, 
held  teachers'  conventions,  published  12  most 
valuable  annual  reports  and  established  normal 
sdiools.  In  1843  at  his  own  expense  he  visited 
Europe  for  the  study  of  Continental  methods. 
He  was  successful  in  arousing  throuKhout  the 
country  an  unprecedented  interest  in  educationa) 
affairs.     In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to 


succeed  John  Quincy  Adams,  deceased;  and  he 
served  until  March  1853.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  fearlessly  attacked  Web- 


ster's course.  On  IS  SepL  1852,  he  declined 
the  nomination  for  the  governorship  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  the  same  day  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  in  which  post  he  served  imtit  his  death, 
greatly  influencing  the  educational  dcfelopmeat 
of  Ohio.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  addition  to 
his  annual  reports  he  published  'Reply  to  31 
Boston  Schoolmasters'  <1844)  ;  'Report  of 
Educational  Tour>  (1846);  'A  Few  Thou^tl 
for  a  Young  Man'  (1850);  'Slavery:  Letters 
and  Speeches'  (1852)  ;  'Lectures  on  Intemper- 
ance' (1852)  ;  'Powers  and  Duties  of  Woman> 
(1853);  and  'Sermons'  (1861).  Consult  the 
'Life'  by  Mary  P.  Mann  (1865);  and  Boone, 
'Education  in  die  United  Stales'  (1890) ;  'Re- 
port' (United  Stales  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion, 1895-96) ;  Hubbell,  G.  A.,  'Life  of  Horace 
Mann'   (1910). 

HANN,  James  Robert,  American  congress- 
man: b.  near  Bloomington.  111.,  20  Oct.  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1876  and  at  the  Union  College  of  Law.  Chi- 
cago, in  1881.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1881  and  thereafter  practised  law  at  Chi- 
cago. He  was  attorney  for  the  village  of 
Hyde  Park  in  1888  and  upon  its  annexation  to 
Chicago  he  became  alderman  of  Ihe  32d  ward, 
serving  in  1893-96.  He  was  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  1894. 
He  was  master  in  chancery  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  Cook  County  in  1892-96,  and  general 
attorney  of  the  South  Park  Board,  Chicago,  in 
1895.  He  was  elocled  to  Congress  in  1896  and 
has  served  continuously  since.  He  was  leader 
of  the  Republican  minority  in  the  House  during 
the  years  1913-19  of  the  Wilson  Administration. 

HANN,  Uatthew  Dertreshire,  American 
(wnecologist :  b.  Utica,  N,  Y.,  12  July  1845. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1867,  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia. 
in  1871,  and  later  studied  in  Europe.     He  prac- 


tised medidne  in  New  York  in  1873-79;  was 
established  as  a  specialist  in  obstetrics  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn,,  in  1879-82;  and  in  1880-82  he  was 
clinical  lecturer  on  gynecology  at  Yale.  He 
was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1882-1910,  and  is 
now  consulting  gynecologist  and  obstetrician 
at  the  Buffalo  (General  Hospital.  He  was  prew- 
dent  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  in 
1894.  He  edited  'American  System  of  Gyne- 
cology' (1888).  Author  of  'Manual  of  Pre- 
scription Writing'  (1879). 

HANN,  Thomaa,  German  writer  of  novels 
and  short  stories :  b.  Liibeck,  6  June  1875,  of 
a  wealthy  family  of  merchants,  whose  trac- 
tions of  solidity  and  solvency  surrounded  him 
in  his  youth  and  gave  him  the  material  for  his 
treatment  of  the  family  life  of  the  Hanscalic 
patricians  in  'Budden brooks'  and  other  works. 
After  his  father's  death  (1893)  the  fatnily 
settled  in  Munich,  where  Mann  joined  them 
later  (1894),  and  where  be  became  an  appren- 
tice in  the  offices  of  the  South  German  Fire 
Assurance  Bank,  a  position  of  which  he  soon 
wearied.  He  attended  lectures  on  xstlietics  arid 
literature  at  the  University  of  Munich,  later 
lived  at  Rome,  returning  to  Munich  tn  order 
to  join  n899)  the  staS  of  Simplicissimus  (a.v), 
to  which  he  remained  attached  for  a  number 
of  years.  Mann  has  a  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  style  and  observation  that  are  unparalleled  in 
German  literature.  In  his  only  long  noi*cl, 
'Buddenbrooks'  (1901),  which  established  his 
literary^  reputation,  as  well  as  in  his  short  stories, 
he  captivates  by  a  psychologic  naturalism  wbich 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  feelings  de- 
picted are  those  of  well-to-do  middle  cUsi 
persons  in  comfortable,  if  not  luxuriant,  sur- 
roundings. Henry  James,  whose  attention  is 
usually  devoted  to  a  higher  social  class,  is  the 
English  novelist  whom  Mann's  delicate  and  in- 
sinuaiing  treatment  most  resembles,  and  the 
twomen  are  also  similar  in  their  scrupulous 
precision  and  artistry  of  language.  'Der  Tod 
m  Venedig'  ('A  Death  in  Venice,'  1913), 
which  has  the  proportions  of  a  German  novelle 
(about  100  pages),  describes  the  last  hours  of 
an  elderly  German  writer,  who,  during  a  so- 
journ in  Venice  at  a  time  when  that  city  is 
visited  by  a  plague,  discovers  abysses  of  his 
sexual  life  which  he  has  hitherto  not  suspected, 
and  is  carried  off  by  the  plagtie  before  he  is 
fully  ready  to  accept  the  implications  of  his 
new-found  knowledge.  Mann's  other  works  in- 
clude short  stories:  'Der  kleine  Herr  Friede- 
mann>  (1898);  'Tristan'  (sin  short  stories, 
19(a);  'Fiorenra'  (drama.  1906);  'Bilse  tind 
ich'  (1906)  ;  'Konieliche  Hoheit'  (novel.  1909). 
Jacob  Wittmek  Hahtmann, 

MANN,  Tom,  English  Socialist:  b.  Foles- 
hill,  Warwickshire,  15  April  1856.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  farming  and  mining  and  from  the 
age  of  14  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  engineering  in  Birmingham;  in  1877 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  prominent  in 
connection  with  various  trade-union  affairs,  and 
in  1885  he  became  a  Socialist.  Amon^  his 
works  are  'A  Socialist's  View  of  Religion' 
(1896) ;  'The  Position  of  the  Dockers  and 
Sailors'  (1897);  'The  International  Socialistic 
Movement,'  etc. 

MANN.  WiUltm  Jnlius,  American  Lu- 
theran   clergyman,    educator^  and    author:    ** 
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Stuttgart,  Gentuny,  29  May  iS19i  d.  Boston, 
Mass.,  20  June  1892.  He  was  educated  at 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  and  was  ordained  in 
the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1841.  He  came  to  the 
United  Suics  in  1845  with  Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 
He  was  assistant  pastor  at  Saint  Michael's  and 
Zion's  congregation,  Philadelphia,  in  1850-63, 
pastor  in  186^-84  and  thereafter  pastor  emeri- 
tus. He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  ethics  and 
symbolics  al  lue  Lulbcraa  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment Author  of  <Plea  for  the  Augsberg 
Confession)  (1856) ;  'The  Lutheran  Church 
and  its  Confessions*  (1880) ;  'Life  and  Timeg 
of  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg'   (1887).  etc 

MANNA,  a  name  for  several  substances,  es- 
pecially a  saccharine  matter  which  exudes  natu- 
rally or  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  species  of  ash  (^Fraxinus  ornus). 
It  first  appears  as  a  whitish  juice,  thickens  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air  and  when  dried  forms 
a  whitish  or  rediUsh  granular  substance,  which 
is  the  manna  of  commerce.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  Italy  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily. 
June  and  July  are  the  two  months  in  which  the 
manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from  the 
trees  with  wooden  knives  and  is  afterward  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  dryitig.  A  little  rain,  or 
even  a  thick  fog,  will  often  occa^on  the  loss  of 
the  collections  of  a  whole  day.  The  taste  is 
sweet  and  slightly  nauseous.    It  is  a  mild  pur- 

Stive  and  is  principally  administered  to  chil- 
en.  The  finest  kind  of  manna  is  called  flak* 
matma;  it  is  white  or  yellowish- white  in  color, 
light,  porous  and  friable.  Sicilian  mantia  is 
generally  found  in  small,  soft,  round  frag- 
ments ;  its  color  is  yellowish-brown  and  il  is 
generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  impurities. 
The  principal  constituent  is  mannite,  chemically 
separable  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  which  also  appears  as  a  whitish 
efflorescence  on  certain  edible  seaweeds  and 
fun^.  To  this  and  the  saccharine  elements,  the 
nutritiousness  of  manna  is  due. 

Many  other  sweet  tree-juices  go  by  the  name 
of  manna,  or  false  manna,  since  ih^  contain 
no  mannite,  but  depend  for  their  peculiar  qtuili- 
ties  upon  the  possession  of  melitose  or  meletzi- 
tose.  In  many  cases  the  exudation  of  the  sap 
is  due  to  the  irritation  produced  by  insects  or  is 
the  product  of  the  insects  themselves.  Thus 
edible  exudations  are  obtained  from  the  Ori- 
ental teatree,  sandal-wood  and  an  Australian 
grass  {Andropogon)  ;  hi  Europe  from  the  larch 
and  an  oak,  and  in  Persia  from  the  camel's- 
tbont.  American  manna  is  derived  in  Califor- 
nia from  the  su^r  pine  and  from  a  rush 
iPtiraffmiUs)  ;  while  in  India  a  species  of  bam- 
boo secretes  it  so  copiously  as  to  form  an  im- 
portant food-resource  for  the  people  in  periods 
of  famine. 

The  tamarisk  manna,  derived  from  the  tam- 
arisk trees  about  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  not  a  direct  product  of  the  tree, 
hut  of  a  scale-insect,  the  manna-insect  (Jossy- 
frarta  tuannifera),  which  abounds  upon  the 
tamarisk  and  secretes  the  substance,  which 
some  persons  have  regarded  as  the  manna  of  the 
Bible.  In  Australia  the  waxen  larval  cases  of 
several  species  of  flea-lice  (Psyllida)  that  feed 
upon  the  gum-trees  (Eucalyplvs)  are  gathered 
and  eaten  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of 
■lerp,» 


The  Scriptural  manna  (Heb.  Man-hu,  what 

is  it?)  is  described  in  Exodus  (xvi,  15)  as  cov- 
erins  the  ground  in  such  iiuantities  as  to  supply 
food  for  the  vast  multitude  of  the  Israelites. 
It  was  small  and  round  like  coriander  seed, 
white  and  tasting  like  honey  and  wafer.  It  was 
of  the  color  of  bdelliimi  (Num.  vi,  7).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Biblical  narrative  it  was  the  food 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  for  40  years,  They 
complained  of  the  diet  (Num.  xi,  6).  In  Rab- 
binical literature  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
stories  about  the  manna  hard  to  accept  except 
as  myths.  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of 
the  substances  known  nowadays  as  manna;  but 
is  called  in  the  Bible  "bread  from  heaven,* 
while  the  Jewish  doctors  taught  that  it  became 
to  each  person  who  ate  it  that  meat  of  what- 
ever kintrhe  liked  best. 

HANNAIA.    See  Guillotine; 

UANNHBIH,  m3n'hira,  Germany,  a  large 
town  of  Baden  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Neckat,  45  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  It 
lies  in  the  administrative  district  of  Mannheim, 
of  1,386  square  miles  area  and  641,545  popula- 
tion. Dikes  protect  it  from  inundaUon  and 
there  are  extensive  harbors  and  modem  docks. 
A  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  here  1,200  feet  wid& 
connects  with  Ludwigshafen,  Bavaria,  and 
there  is  also  a  bridge  across  the  Neckar.  Mann- 
heim is  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  grand- 
duchy  and  on  the  upper  Rhine.  This  it  owes  to 
its  admirable  position  on  two  Important  navi- 
gable rivers  and  its  railway  communications. 
The  arrivals  of  freight  here  in  1913  were  4,664,- 
W  tons,  and  the  departures  729,129  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  it  was  important  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  German  army.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  trade  are  corn,  flour,  wood,  petro- 
leum, coal,  tobacco,  cattle,  sugar,  iron  goods,  etc 
The  manufactures  consist  cELefly  of  iron-cast- 
ings, machinery,  chemicals,  dears,  carpets,  woolen 
goods,  paper,  tiles,  celluloia  and  rubber  wares, 
mirrors,  carriages,  trinkets,  sugar,  liqueurs, 
Starch,  glue,  etc.  Mannheim  was  once  strongly 
fortified  and  lying  not  far  from  the  French 
frontier  and  near  the  centre  of  military  opera* 
tions,  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  belweta 
France  and  Germany.  In  a  siege  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1795  only  14  houses  remained  unin- 
jured Hence,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of 
Its  foundation,  it  has  become  an  entirely  modem 
with  regular,  straight  streets,  known,  a 


mer  Palatine  palace,  with  a  museum  and  pic- 
ture gallery  in  one  of  its  wings,  a  public  library 
of  75,000  volumes  and  good  gardens  behind  it; 
the  Jesuits'  church,  an  imposing  edifice,  with  a 
profusely  decorated  interior;  the  former  ob- 
servatory building;  the  theatre,  one  of  the  best 
in  Germany,  several  ^mnasia  and  schools, 
contervatorv  of  music,  hospitals  and  orphan- 

X,    town-house,    railway   station,    etc.      Pop. 
ut  97,980;  in  1899  the  suburb  of  Neckaran 
was  incorporated  with  it.    Pop.  150.000. 

MANNING,  manlng,  Daniel.  American 
journalist  and  financier:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  16 
May  1831;  d  there  24  Dec.  1887.  At  10  he  en- 
tered the  printing  office  of  the  Albany  Atlas 
which  shortly  after  was  merged  in  the  Argui, 
upon  which  paper  he  became  a  reporter  ana  in 
time  an  authority  in  State  politics.    He  w«s  a^ 
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sociate  editor  in  1865  and  later  was  part  owner 
of  the  paper  which  in  his  hands  was  a  Blrong 
political  power  and  instrumental  in  breaking  up 
the  Tweed  ring.  He  strongly  supported  Gov- 
ertior  Tilden's  administration  and  throQRh  his 
membership  of  the  New  York  State  committee 
he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  leaders  of 
his  party.  Upon  Cleveland's  inatiguration  in 
1885  Manning  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasnry,  the  affairs  of  which  office  he  con- 
ducted with  Rreat  ability.  He  resicned  in  1887 
as  a  result  of  ill  health,  though  he  was  con- 
nected with  several  commercial  and  banking 
enterprises  until  his  death  in  the  satne  vear. 

MANNING.  Henrv  Edward,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  archbishop  of 
Westminster:  b.  Totteridge,  Hertfordshire,  15 
July  1808 ;  d.  Westminster,  14  Jan.  1892.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  became  a.  Fellow  of  Mcrton  CoUeec  in 
1S33  and  in  that  year  he  was  ordained  and  ap- 
pointed curate  of  WooIlavington-cutn-Graffham 
m  Sussex.  In  1833  he  became  rector  of  Wool- 
la  vington  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester in  1840.  In  1842  he  was  select  preacher 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  look  very 
little  part  in  the  tracCarian  movement  and  did 
not  write  any  of  the  tracts,  but  he  formed 
friendships  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  In  1851,  after  the  decision  in  the 
■Gorham  case,"  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  was  ordained  priest  He  founded 
the  Cong re^t ton  of  the  Oblate s  of  Saint 
Charles  at  Bayswater,  London,  in  1857,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Westminster  in  186S.  At 
the  CEcumenical  Council  in  1870  he  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  infallibility  doctrine,  and 
in  1875  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pius  IX.  Man- 
ning was  a  trusted  leader  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  his  Church,  and  he  commended  himself 
to  the  world  in  general  by  his  zeal  on  behalf 
of  tempenince,  education  and  the  betterment 
of  the  working-classes.  He  is  the  author  of 
four  volumes  of  sermons  published  before  1850; 
and  among  his  other  wniiufifs  are  'The  Tem- 
poral Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  <186S  and 
1875) ;  'Petri  Pririlegpum'  (1871) ;  <The  Vati- 
can Decrees'  <187S) ;  'The  Catholic  Church 
and  Modem  Society'  (1880) ;  'The  Eternal 
Priesthood'  (1883);  'Characteristics'  (1885); 
'Miscellanies'  (1877-88);  'Religio  Vxatoris> 
(1889).  Consult  Lives  by  Hutton  (1892)  : 
Purcell  (1896);  Ward  (1897);  De  Pressense 
(1903);  Fitigerald,   'Fifty  Years  of  Catholi 


HANNING,  Jamea.  American  Baptist  ediH 
caior,  first  president  of  Brown  UniversiW;  b. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J..  22  Oct.  1738;  d.  Providence. 
R.  L,  29  July  1791.  He  was  grachiated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1762,  in  1763  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  church  at  Morristown.  N.  J., 
and  about  a  year  later  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Warren,  R.  I.  There  he  almost  immediately 
commenced  a  Latin  school,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  sense  the  germ  of  Rhode 
Island  Oallege.  He  had  previously  proposed  to 
several  influential  men  in  his  denomination,  as- 
sembled at  Newport,  the  orpaniiation  nf  "a 
seminary  of  polite  literature,  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Baptists^  and  had  drawn  up  a 
plan  for  such  an  institution.    In  1764  the  legis- 


lature granted  than  a  charter,  and  in  1765  he 
was  appointed  "president  and  professor  of  lan- 
guages and  other  branches  of  learning,  with 
full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities,  at  Warren 
or  elsewhere.*  The  college  went  into  opera- 
tion at  Warren  in  1766.  and  the  fir^t  commence- 
ment was  held  there  in  1769,  when  a  class  of 
seven  was  graduated.  In  1770  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  college  to  Providence,  and 
during  the  Revolution,  when  the  college  edi- 
fice was  occupied  as  a  military  barrack,  and 
afterward  as  a  hos^Ial,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  clerical  duties  and  also  rendered  im- 
Krtant  services  to  the  patriotic  cause.  In  17S3 
restmied  his  duties  at  the  college,  and  in  1786 
represented  Rhode  Island  in  Congress,  where 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  national  Constitution.  From  1770  till  the 
year  of  his  death  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Providence.  He  resigned  the 
presidencY  of  the  college  in  1790.  Consult 
Guild,  'Life  and  Times  of  James  Manning  and 
the  Early  History  of  Brown  University' 
(1894).    See  Brown  UNiVEBsmr, 

HANNING,  Sobert,  American  pomologist : 
b.  Saieni.  Mass..  19  July  1784;  d.  there,  10  Oct 
184^  He  established  a  pomokigical  garden  at 
Salem  in  1823  with  the  ^inpose  of  establishing 
the  identity  and  classifying  the  various  varie- 
ties of  fruit.  His  efforts  accomplished  a  great 
Kblic  benefit  m  introducing  to  general  use  the 
St  varieties  of  fruit  and  in  standardizing  the 
nomenclature.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
fruit  garden  contained  more  than  I.OOO  varietiei 
of  pears  and  many  hundreds  of  apples,  peaches, 
[dums  and  cherries.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  established  and  he  was  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  its  support.  Author  of  'Book  of 
Fruits'   (1838). 

HAMNING,  Tbomu  Courtland,  American 
jurist;  b.  Edenton,  N.  C,  1B31 ;  d.  New  York 
dtj;,  11  Oct.  1887.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  for  a  time  practised  law  in  his  native 
place,  but  in  1855  he  went  to  Alexandria,  La., 
and  there-established  himself  in  a  large  prac- 
tice. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Secession  Con- 
vention and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant.  He 
served  as  adjutant-general  in  1863  and  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1864  he  was 
associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louis- 
iana. He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1872  and 
1876,  and  in  1877  he  was  chief  justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  Senate  upon  his  appointment  to  that 
body  in  1880j  and  in  1882-86  he  again  filled  (he 
office  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1886  and  died 
in  office. 

MANNING,  William  Thorau,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  1866.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  South 
in  1893.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1889  and 
priest  in  1891;  and  in  1892  he  was  rector  at 
Redlands,  Cal.  He  was  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  the  University  of  the  South  in 
1893-95 ;  and  was  rector  at  Landsdowne,  Pa., 
in  1896-98.  and  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  in  189^ 
1903,  He  became  vicar  of  Saint  Agnes'  Chapel, 
New  York,  1903;  was  appointed  assistant  rec- 
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lor  of  Trinity  Pansli,  New  York,  in  1904^  and 
in  1908  became  rector  there. 

MANNING,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat  of 
Garendon  County,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  about  SO  mites  southeast  of  Colum- 
bia and  70  miles  north  of  Charleston.  It  is  sitt»- 
aled  in  an  aKnculturat  region  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  targe  pine  forests.  Some  of  the  manu- 
factures are  Hour,  lumber  and  knit  goods.  Pop. 
abani  2,000. 

MANNING,  or  MANNYNQ,  Robert, 
English  poet:  h.  1264;  d.  I340P.    See  Bbunnb, 

MANNINGTON,  W.  Va.,  vUlage  in  Ma- 


ated  in  a  rich  coal-mining  dittrict  and  has  ex- 
tensive oil  and  gat  nuerests.  Tbere  are  manv- 
factures  of  M>tienr.  glassware,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  nour.  There  is  a  municipal  water- 
s*ivpiy  system.     Pop.  2,672. 

HANNITB,  or  HANHITOL,  a  singular 
chemical  cofflpoimd  which  has  ^e  fominla 
aH.COH>,  and  consrittitcs  frtmi  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  jnice  which  ex- 
udes from  the  manna  ash  (Fraxmus  ornus),  a 
tree  growing  in  the  Mediterranean  re^gions.  It 
occurs  also  m  many  other  plants  and  is  formed 
in  the  lactic  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  also  in 
the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane,  in  tropical  countries.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  boiling  manna  with  dilute  alco- 
hol, the  mannite  cry  stall  izinR;  out  upon  coaling. 
The  crystals  are  then  puriGed  by  lecryslalliza- 
tion  from  water.  It  is  a  white  com^und,  cirf- 
tallizing  in  needles  or  four-sided  prisms,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
but  sliditt^  soluble  ih  alcohol.  It  melts  at  329° 
F.  and  begins  to  sublime  at  about  400*  F.  Man- 
nile  has  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  sugars.  It  is  not  a 
sugar,  however,  but  a  hexatoinic  alcohol.  (See 
Alcohol).  Chemically,  it  is  derived  from  the 
hydrocar4>on  hexane,  CiHit,  by  the  replacement 
of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  six  molecales  of 
hydroxyl  (OH).  Sorbite  (or  sorbitol)  and 
dotcite  (or  dutcitol)  have  the  same  chemical 
formula  as  mannite  and  resemble  it  yery  elosety. 
They  are,  in  fact,  isomers  of  mannite.  Sorbite 
is  prepared  from  mountain  ashberries,  and  dul- 
cite  from  Madagascar  manna.     See  Manna. 

MANNLICHER,  man'llh-jfr,  Ferdinand, 
RiTTER  VON,  Austrian  engineer  and  inventor:  b. 
Mainz,  30  Jan.  1848;  d  1904.  He  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Northern  Railroad  for  many 
years,  and  after  the  success  of  the  needle-gun  at 
Sadowa  in  1866  began  experiments  which  ulti- 
mately produced  a  magazine  ritle  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Austrian  army  in  1885.  He  has 
become  famous  for  his  numerous  inventions  In 
small  arms  and  was  elected  to  the  Upper  House 
of  Austria  in  1899  in  recognition  of  tiis  distin- 
guished services. 

MANNT,  Walter  Baron  de,  English  sol- 
dier and  philanthropist :   d.  1372.     His  memory 

1 _^(gj  ^  jjip  founde       '  "      *     ' 

v.),_  and  by  his  m 
y  his  friend  Frois'; 
ides.'  Scion  of  a  noble  family  of  Hainanl, 
he  arrived  in  England  in  1327  in  the  train  of 
Queen  Pfaitippa.  rose  to  high  rank  in  the 
Scottish  wars  of  Edward  III,  became  a  com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet,  and  of  the  army  in 


France,  and  both  In  military  commands  and  in 
diplomatic  negiBtiations  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Jung.  He  was  created  a  baron 
and  knight  of  the  garter  and  in  1335  married 
the  Countess,  later  tiie  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
Consult  'Froissart's  Chronicles'  (Globe  ed^ 
Eng.  trans.,  London  1S95). 

MANOBAS,  ma^nd'bai,  a  native  tribe  of 
the  Philippines,  living  chiefly  in  the  vailey  oi 
the  Rio  Agusan,  island  of  Mindanao,  and  at 
some  places  in  the  district  of  Davao,  UindanaoL 
They  are  of  Malay  race,  head-bnnters  and 
Ivgety  heathen,  tliotifih  the  work  of  the  Tcuiiti 
among  than  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  po** 
tion  becoming  Roman  Catholics.  The  name  m 
earlier  times  was  often  a^iplied  to  other  heathen 
tribes  of  Mindanao. 


MANOMETEK  (Greek,  'rarefaction  measr 
urer»),  an  instniment  for  measuring  the  pres- 
sure exerted  tw  gas  or  liquid.  It  may  have 
many  forms,  oi  woich  the  mercurial  barometer 
is  one.  (See  Babdueteb).  One  of  the  com- 
monest designs,  for  the  measurement  of  prcs- 
stires  not  greatly  different  from  that  oi  the  at- 
mosphere, consists  of  a  U-tube,  one  of  whose 
legs  is  open  to  the  air,  while  the  other  is  in 
communication  with  the  ns  or  liquid  whose 
pressure  is  to  be  measuredT  The  lower  part  of 
the  U  is  filled  with  some  non-volatile  liqt^d  oE 
IcDown  density,  and  the  difference  between  the 
^essure  of  the  fluid  under  examination  and  that 
of  the  atmosphere  is  (o«nd  by  observing  the 
difFereccc  between  the  levels  of  the  manometric 
fluid  in  the  two  branches  of  the  U-tubc.  If  the 
absolute  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  desired,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  atitiosi^beric  pressure  to 
the  differential  pressure  as  read  from  the  ma- 
nometer. In  rough  work  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
assume  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  be  147 
pounds  per  square  inch:  but  in  more  refined  ob- 
servations the  atmospheru:  pressure  must  be 
determined  by  reading  the  oarometer,  simul- 
taneously with  the  manometer.  Mercury  ie 
commonly  the  liguid  thai  is  used  In  the  U-tube, 
but  when  the  differences  in  pressure  that  are  to 
be  read  are  very  smalt,  some  less  dense  liijuid 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  often  employed  in  such  cases;  and  where 
(as  in  the  measurement  of  chimney  draft)  a 
slight  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  mano- 
metric  fluid  is  unimportant,  water  may  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  pressure  to  be  measured 
materially  exceeds  one  atmoFphere,  the  siphon 
manometer,  as  iust  described,  is  modified  by 
sealing  one  of  the  ends  of  the  U-tube  instead 
of  leaving  it_open  to  the  air.  In  this  case 
Lhe  pressure  is  determined  by  observing  the 
amount  of  compression  that  it  produces  in  the 
air  that  is  confined  in  the  sealed  arm  of  the . 
siphon,  by  the  manomctric  fluid ;  for  it  is  known, 
by  Boyle's  law,  that  the  volume  of  the  air  in 
this  arm  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  absolute  pressure,  so  long  as  the 
temperature  remains  constant  Boyle's  law  is  not 
rigorously  exact,  however,  and  when  a  high 
degree  of  precision  is  rojuired  from  the  com- 
pression manometer,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
alk>wances  for  its  error.  Data  for  this  purpose 
have  been  given  by  Amagat,  up  to  S5  .atmos- 
[Aeres,  when  the  temperature  of  the  Jnanome- 
ter  is  maintained  at  lo°  C  («)£°  F.),   Consult 
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Amagat/ComptesRendus,'  Vol.  XClX.p.  1153; 
Preston,  'Theory  of  Heat,'  p.  403).  In  steam 
engineerinf;  the  commonesl  (orm  of  manometer 
is  the  'Bourdon  gauge,*  which  depends  for  its 
action  upon  ihe  elastic  deformation  of  a  flat- 
tened metallic  tube  when  exposed  to  an  internal 
pressure.  In  practice  the  flattened  tube  is  bent 
into  a  circular  form,  one  end  of  it  bdng  fixed 
while  the  other  communicates,  by  means  of  a 
multiplying  gear,  with  an  index  band  which 
travels  over  the  face  of  a  graduated  dial.  A 
lube  so  constructed  straiii^tens  out  slightly 
when  subjected  lo  an  internal  pressure,  return- 
ing again  to  its  original  form  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  The  defonnation  is  approximately 
proportional  lo  the  magnitude  of  the  pressure 
(so  lon^  as  the  tube  is  not  strained  beyond  its 
elastic  limit),  and  hence  the  dial  may  be  gradu- 
ated, without  difficulty,  so  as  to  indicate  true 
pressures,  at  least  to  a  degree  of  precision 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  steam  engi- 
neering. All  such  gauges  should  be  carefully 
compared  with  a  standard  mercury  column, 
however,  before  great  reliance  is  placed  upon 
them ;  for  it  is  found  that  they  are  sometimes 
seriously  in  error  in  some  parts  of  the  scale, 
even  when  sensibly  correct  m  other  pans.  In 
using  them  in  connection  with  steam  boilers, 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  steam 
or  highly  heated  water  from  commg  into  direct 
contact  with  the  curved  tube,  since  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  tube  are  injured  by  overheat- 
(ng.  To  ensure  the  proper  protection  of  the 
gauge,  a  siphon,  or  a  complete  circular  ben^ 
uiould  be  placed  in  the  pipe  between  the  gauge 
and  the  boiler.  The  trap  so  formed  will  nil 
with  water  of  condensation  the  first  time  the 
boiler  is  fired  up,  ajid  thereafter  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  steam  to  enter  die  gauge  directly. 

HANON  LSSCAUT,  a  short  novel  of  200 
pages,  the  seventh  volume  of  a  larger  work, 
■Memoirs  of  a  Nobleman,"  has  sufficed  to  as- 
sure the  reputation  of  its  author,  Prevost 
d'Exiles  (1697-1763J,  better  known  as  L'Abb* 
Prevost.  After  a  hfe  of  adventure  in  France, 
England,  Holland  and  Germany  when  he  was 
in  turn  soldier,  monk,  journalist,  teacher  and 
later  chaplain  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  Prfivost 
became  a  professional  writer  and  comjiosed 
more  than  100  volumes.  He  also  translated 
many  English  works,  and  among  those,  his 
ac^tations  rather  than  translations  of 
'Pantela,'  'Oarissa  Harlowe'  and  'Grandison* 
gave  to  Richardson  a  great  pc^ularity  in  France 
during  the  second  half  of  die  18th  century,  to 
the  detriment  of  Prfvosl's  own  works.  Of  all 
Provost's  novels,  critical  articles  in  the  peniod- 
ical  Pro  and  Coit  and  pseu do- sci entire  travel 
stories,  Manon  Lescaul  alone  survives.  Pub- 
lished in  Holland  in  1731,  it  "look  like  wild 
fire"  according  to  contemporary  testimony  and 
•more  than  30  editions  were  pnnled  before  the 
end  of  the  century  that  of  17S3  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  author  being  considered  as  the 
best  This  novel  is  the  story  of  the  passionate 
love  «f  the  young  Chevalier  des  Grieux  for  the 
courtesan  Manon.  It  is  toVd  on  a  simple  narra- 
tive style  and  with  a  sincerity  which  leads  us 
to  believe  that  Pr6\*osf  relates  at  least  in  part 
some  ^isodes  of  his  stormy  life.  The  novel 
presents  a  realistic  and  painful  picture  of  the 
sufferings  which  uncontrolled  passion  brin^ 
wpon  those  who  lack  the  will  power  to  resist  it, 
and  while  Prevost  does  not  attempt  lo  excuse 


or  justify  the  faults  of  his  heroes,  he   sbows 

Kssion  as  a  terrible  force  whose  victims  are  lo 
pitied  ntther  than  blamed.  Prevost  had 
many  imilaiors  even  in  bit  own  lime,  and  the 
theme  of  Manon,  dealing  with  rehabilitation 
through  love  and  sufferings,  is  found  later  in 
'Marion  13elorinc>  (Hugo),  'La  Dame  aux 
CameLas'  (Dumas),  'Sa^io'  (Daudct)  and  in 
(£e  vrotki  of  several  Kmsiwi  ooveliils. 

Louts  A.  LoiSEAux. 
MANOR  (old  French  manoir,  vtaueir,  from 
L,  manere,  to  rGmain,  being  the  residence  of 
the  owner),  a  piece  of  territory  held  by  a  lord 
or  great  personage,  who  occupied  a  part  of  it, 
as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  bis 
own  faousefaoM,  and  granted  or  leased  the  re- 
mainder to  tenants  for  stipulated  rents  or  serv- 
isxt.  No  manors,  with  atl  their  incidents  and 
frjuiclUBes,  have  been  granted  in  Englatid  since 
the  rdgn  of  Edward  III.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  to  these  ancient  manors  was 
the  .right  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  court-baron, 
which  was  held  within  the  manor,  and  had  juris- 
^ction  of  nusdcmeanors  and  nuisances  within 
the  manor,  and  disputes  about  proper^  be- 
tween the  tenants.  The  manor  system  was  in 
vogue  in  the  United  States  only  during  the 
British  occupation,  btit  many  old  manor  names 
like  Briarcliffc  manor,  Pelham  manor,  etc.  are 
still  retained  by  the  present  owners  of  Latgt 
estates.    See  ako  Tenuke. 

I        UANOUKY,  GenervL    See  Maunoukt. 

I        HANRIQUE,  mqn-rE-ka.  Angel,   Spaniil> 

E)et  and  ecclesiastic :  b.  Burgos,  1577 ;  i 
adajos,  1649.  He  rose  to  high  rank  in  monas- 
tic life,  becoming  finally  head  of  die  Cis- 
tercienses  throughout  Spain,  and  finally  biidiop 
of  Burgos  (1645).  He  wrote  a  history  of  die 
Cister  order  which  had  consderable  r^utation 
diroughout  Europe.  He  also  wrote  many  de- 
votional and  other  works  of  a  religious  or 
retigio-hislortcal  nature. 


of  Pedro  Lord  of  Amusco,  and  a  younser 
brother  of  Rodrigo  Uanrique,  master  of  San- 
tiago and  one  of  the  troubadours  of  the  court 
of  Fohn  II,  He  became  a  solihcr  of  some  note 
and  took  part  in  wars  against  the  Moors.  He 
sided  with  the  Infante,  Don  Enrique,  against 
Alvaro  de  Luna  and  the  royal  court  He  iras 
very  active  and  seems  to  have  taken  part  in 
almost  every  political  disturbance  and  warlike 
expedition  of  Spain  in  his  day.  He  was  very 
much  mixed  up  in  the  political  move  which 
forced  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Ar^gon 
and  Isabel  of  Castile,  which  was  of  great 
significance  since  it  ultimately  led  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  from  die  country  and  (he 
political  and  national  unity  of  all  Spain.  He 
attained  to  numerous  high  offices  under  the 
king  of  Aragon  and  later  under  the  united 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  becoming 
finally  a  memher  of  die  roya!  council  and  the 
confidant  of  the  joint  sovereigns.  G6niei 
Manrir|ue,  notwithstanding  his  tempestuous  and 
warlike  life,  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  his  age  and  a  talented  poet.  He  was  one 
of  the  set  of  writers  who  sang  the  glories  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  their  love  for  and  de- 
votion to  her.  He  was  a  satirist  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  he  attempted  nearly  every 
class  of  literature  known  in  his  day  in  Spain. 
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He  played  lib  part  in  hel^Hng  to  introduce  into 
Si>aiusb  poetry  die  poeUcel  forms  of  Italian 
literatun^  He  also  wrote  religious  dtanas  in 
the  fonii  in  which  diey  appeared  ia  his  age. 
For  this  reason  and  for  the  fact  tlBt  he  intro- 
duced more  than  customan  hfe  into  tbeie  dra- 
matic pieces,  bis  work  Sad  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  developmeiii  of  the  drama,  both 
religious  and,  subsequently,  profane,  in  Spain.  ■ 
The  best  of  his  relij^us  aramas,  all  of  whidi 
are  of  a  liturgical  caste,  b  *Representacion  del  . 
nacinuento  de  Nuestro  Senor.'  He  also  wrote 
on  poetical  and  philosoi)hical  subjects  and  on 
matters  of  etUcs  and  vices  such  as  gluttony, 
envy,  laziness,  and  of  virtues,  such  as  reason 
(in  human  actions),  faith,  prudence  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose  in  government.  His  poem  on 
the  death  of  the  Marques  de  SantiUana  became 
immensely  popular  and  G6tncz  Manriquc  rose 
to  be  the  most  quoted  writer  and  most  recited 
lyrical  poet  of  his  day.  His  'Cancionero*  has 
been  published  several  times  and  poems^  of 
G6mez  Manrique  have  appeared  in  vanous 
other  cancioncros.  Consult  Meniitdez  y  Pelayo, 
Marcelino,  'Atitologia  de  poetas  lirieos  casteU 
lanos>  (Vol.  VI.  Madrid  1886)  ;  Pas  y  MeH^ 
A.,  'Cancionero  de  Gdmez  Manrique'  (Madrid 
1885) ;  Rios,  Amador  de  los,  'Historia  criiica 
de  la  leteratura  espanola.* 


about  1440;  3.  1479.'  iTe  was"  sod  of  Rodfigo 
Manrique,  grand  master  of  Santiago.  He  early 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles  of  die 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  taking  sides  with  Don 
Alfonso.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
his  life  was  passed  in  active  military  duty  and 
diat  he  died  in  battle  in  Che  attack  on  the 
fortreis  of  Garci-Mu5oi,  he  yet  irttained  such 
an  eminence  as  a  poet  thai  he  is  still  classed 
among  the  great  writers  of  Spain,  and  a  worthy 
nephew  of  G6met  Manrique  (qv.)  and  heir  of 
his  father,  Rodrigo  Manrique,  who  was  one  of 
die  successful  troufaadours  at  the  court  of  John 
II,  one  of  the  foremost  patrons  of  lyrical 
poetry.  Jorge  Manrique  has  wntten  satires, 
love  songs  and  poems  of  a  like  nature  common 
to  the  age  in  which  he  iived :  but  his  most  noted 
poem  and  the  one  to  w^ich  he  owes  his  lasting 
fame  is  <<!^plss  de  Jorge  Manrique  por  la 
muerte  de  su  padri.'  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
lyrics  in  the  Spanish  language,  instilKt  widi 
true  poetic  form  and  thou^n  and  sympathy. 
This  poem  has  been  imitated  and  praised  b;y 
some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Spa--  — ^  " 
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has  found  universal  favOr  ji 


f  it  into  English ;  and  it 
as  far  back  as  the_  16ih  cent 

de   Henestroaa.      _..._....  _      , 

RoMANCGKO  SEL  cid).  Cousult  Longfellow's 
translation  and  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  James, 
<A  History  of  Spanish  literature'  (New  York 
1898);  Menindei  y  Pelayo,  Marcelino  <An- 
tologia  de  poetas  liricos  castellanos*  (VoL  VI, 
Madrid  1896) ;  Bibliotfca  de  autores  espaiola 
(Rivadeneira.  Vols.  XXXII  and  XXXV)  con- 
twns  his  works  and  notices  thereof. 


Sarlhe,  here  crossed  by  thre 


Bcminaiy,  excdlent  schools,  a  pabkc  library  of 
60,000  volumes  and  several  museums.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  metal  works,  r^lw^ 
cars,  tobacco,  canned  goods,  chemicals,  cordage, 
leather  and  woolen  and  linen  goods;  bung  a 
rwlway  centre  it  is  a  dislribuling  point  for 
farm  prodiKe,  canned  goods,  wines,  etc  Le 
Mans  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  under 
ihe  name  of  Ceoomani,  a  tribe  who  inhabited 
the  district.  Numerous  vestiges  of  Roman 
structures  (subterranean  aqueducts,  walb,  etc.) 
still  remain.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  Englidi,  and  Henry  11,  the  first  Plantagenel, 
was  bom  here.  During  the  Franco-German 
War  (187&-71)  General  Chanzy  was  defeated 
here  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the 
Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg.  A  monument 
commemorates  the  battle.    Pop  about  69,361. 

MANSARD,  mifi-tar,  or  HANSAKT. 
Francois,  fran-swa,  French  a^hitect;  b.  Paris, 
23  Jan.  1598;  d.  there,  23  Sept.  1666.  He  de- 
Mgned  nwiy  important  buikungs  in  Paris,  as 
weH  as  provincial  chateaux  and  coun^  seats. 
The  chateaux  at  Bolois  are  partly  tus  worlc 
and  he  built  the  church  of  Val  de  Grace  and 
the  Hotel  Camavalet  The  mansard  roof  is 
called  after  him. 

MANSARD  ROOF,  in  archileclurr  (so 
called  from  FranQois  Mansard,  or  Mansart 
(q.v.j,  a  French  architect  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion is  attributed),  a  roof  formed  of  two  sets  , 
of  rafters,  of  wnich  the  upper  set  are  more 
inclined  to  the  boriion  than  tiie  lower  set,  and 
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Minsard  Root. 

form  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  ridge;  The  trans- 
verse beams  connecting  the  lower  ends  of  the 
under  set  of  rafters  are  called  as  in  ordinary 
roofs  tie-beSms;  the  corresponding  beams  at 
the  union  of  the  upper  and  under  rafters  are 
called  c^lar-beams. 

MANSART,  JbIcb  Hardouin,  zhni  ar-doo- 
in  maA-sar,  French  architect :  b.  Paris  16  April 
I6*S;  d.  Versailles,  11  May  1708.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Francois  Mansart,  or  Mansard 
(q.v.).  He<Urectedall  the  great  building  opera- 
tions of  Louis  XIV,  who  heaped  favor  and 
wealth  u[>on  him.  His  works  include  the  palace 
at  Versailles;  die  Maison  de  Saint-Cyr;  the 
Grand  Triaiton;  the  triple  dome  of  the  In- 
valides,  and  the  Chateau  de  Clagny,  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  de  Montespan.  He  also  de- 
skpied  the  Pbce  Vendome  and  the  Place  des 
^ctoires. 

MANSB,  iff  Scotch  low,  a  name  given  the 
dwelHng-bouse  of  the  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Oiurch.  In  popular  use  the  term  is  often 
applied  generally  to  the  dwelling-house  of  any 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  In  the 
Established  diurch  every  first  minister  of  a 
rural  parish  is  entitled  to  a  manse,  nrfiich  the. 
heritors  or  landed  proprietors  in  the  parish  ar« 
hound  to  build  and  uphold.    When  a  manse  has 
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been  built  or  rc(»wred  by  -the  heritors  it  becomes 
a  free  tnanse,  and  all  ordinary  repairs  have  to 
be  done  at  the  charges  of  the  minister. 

HANSEL,  Heniy  LongneviUe,  English 
logician  and  theologian:  b.  Cosgrove,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 6  Oct.  1820;  d.  London,  31  July  1871. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College.  Ox- 
ford, and  took  orders  in  Ae  Anglican  Church 
in  184S.  He  became  Wayneflete  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Oxford  in  18S9;  regius  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  186?,  and  dean  of  Saint 
Paul'^,  Lxindon.  1868.  He  was  made  a  canon 
of  Oirist  Church,  Oxford,  in  1867.  Among  bis 
publications  are  'The  Philosophy  of  Kant' 
(18S6);  'The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,* 
being  the  Bampton  lectures  for  18S8;  'Meta- 
physics or  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness' 
(1860);  'The  HiilosoiAy  of  the  Conditioned' 
C1866) ;  'Letters,  Lectures  and  Reviews' 
(1873). 

MANSPBLD,  mans'fElt,  Peter  Ernst  I, 
Count,  Austrian  general  and  statesman:  b.  15 
July  1517;  d.  Luxemburg,  22  May  1604.  Hebe- 
came  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  after  die 
death  of  the  Dnke  of  Parma, 

MANSFELD,  Peter  Kmat  11,  Cookt, 
German  Protestant  military  Leader:  b.  Luxem- 
burg. 1580;  d.  Racowitia,  Bosika,  29  Nov.  1626. 
He  was  a  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  but, 
disappointed  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father's  lands,  joined  the  Protestant  princes  and 
became  the  bitter  enemy  of  Austria,  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Tilly  at  Wlesloch  in  16a,  bwt 
was  defeated  by  Wallenstein  at  Dessau  in  1626, 
and  died  soon  after. 

MANSFIELD,  manz'feld,  Sdwird  Deer- 
tng,  American  atithor:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
17  Aug.  1801;  d  Morrow,  Ohio,  27  Oct  1880. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1819  and  at 
Princeton  in  1822  \^en  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  10  the  bar  in  1825.  He 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  there  engaged  in  practise 
until  1835  when  he  accepted  lie  chair  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  history  in  Cincinnati  Col- 
Wc.  This  post  he  reigned  to  enter  the  held 
of  journalism  and  was  editor  of  the  Cmcinnati 
Chronicle,  the  Atl<u  and  the  Railroad  Record, 
For  many  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
New  York  new^tapers  under  the  title  'Veteran 
Observer."  Among  has  many  books  are  'Polit- 
ical Grammar'  (1834)  ;  'History  of  the  Mexi- 
can War>  (1848);  'American  Education* 
(1850) ;  'Popular  Life  of  U.  S.  Grant'  (1868)  ; 
'Personal  Memoirs'    (1879),  etc 

MANSFIELD,  Joseph  King  Feano, 
American  soldier:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn^  22 
Dec.  1803;  d.  near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  18  Sept 
1862.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1822  and  was  engaged  in  engineering  service 
under  (he  government  until  the  <^ening  of  the 
Mexican  War  when  he  became  diief  engineer 
under  General  Taylor.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  engaganents  at  Fort  Brown,  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  receivnng  promotion  to  (he 
rank  of  colonel  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  Umted  States  army  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  1861  when  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  and  given  command  of  the  Department 
of  Washington  which  he  fortified ;  he  was  after- 
ward in  ooramand  at  Hatteras,  Camp  Hamiltoo, 
Newport   News,  and  after  c^nuring  Norfolk 


was  ^aced  in  cooimaiHl  at  Suffolk,  Vz.,  receiv- 
ing the  rank  of  major-generaL  He  was  in  colI^ 
mand  of  a  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
at  Antietam  and  white  leading  fais  traops  (ell 
fatally  wounded. 

MANSFIELD,  Richard,  American  actor: 
b.  Heligoland,  24  May  1857;  d.  New  London, 
Conn.,  30  Aug.  1907.  He  first  studied  art,  open- 
ing a  studio  in  Boston  for  a  time,  but  later 
returned  to  England,  and  entered  the  theatrical 
profession.  He  at  first  played  small  parts  in 
comic  opera,  and  first  appeared  in  America  as 
Dromez  in  *Lcs  Manieaux  Noires*  at  the 
Standard  TTieatre,  New  York.  He  afterward 
was  very  successful  in  a  vride  variety  of  plays, 
and  became  the  head  of  his  own  company.  He 
created  Gudi  parts  as  Beau  Bnimmel.  Baron 
Qievrial,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire;  among  his  other  most  suc- 
cessful roles  were  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Shylock 
in  'The  Merdiant  of  Venice,*  Henry  V,  Bnilus 
in  'Julias  Catsar,'  Prince  Karl  in  'Old  Heidel- 
berg' and  Peer  Gynt  in  Ibsen's  play.  His  own 
acting,  as  weH  as  the  work  of  ins  company 
which  he  carefully  oversaw,  was  of  a  high 
artistic  standard,  carefully  worked  out  in  de- 
tMls.  Consult  Strang,  'Famous  Actors  of  To- 
day in  America,'  and  his  'Life'  by  William 
Winter. 

MANSFIELD,  WlOiwn  HumiT,  Eml  of, 
Briti^  jurist:  b.  Scone,  Scotland.  2  Mardi 
1705;  d.  London,  20  Mardi  1793.  One  of  tlic 
youi^st  sons  of  Viscount  Stomwm,  he  wis 
educated  at  Christ  Churdi,  Oxford;  studid 
law;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1730;  won  a  lai^ 
Scottish  practice  and  many  literary  friends,  llic 
foremost  being  Alexai^der  Pope,  and  in  1742 
was  made  solicitor-general  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment. Though  of  Jacobite  descent  he  unfalter- 
ingly Bpheld  the  Hanoverian  interest  in  1745, 
^d  special  service  in  174S  by  hit  defense  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  admined 
teader  of  the  House.  An  attempt  to  prove  him 
guitty  of  treason  or  disloyalty  to  the  Crown 
was  tmsuccessful,  though  often  obliquely  re- 
peated He  was  made  Attorney-Cieneral  in 
1754  and  Chief  Justice  and  Baron  Mansfield  in 
1756.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  without 
office,  for  15  years,  but  his  part  in  politics  waned 
■after  he  went  on  the  bench.  He  was  still  a 
tpyical  Tory,  however,  and  in  1770  sided  vio- 
lently with  the  government  in  the  political  libel 
trials  and  was  sharply  attacked  by  Junius.  His 
tmpopularity  steadily  increased  because  of  his 
opposition  to  Wilkes,  whose  sentence,  however, 
he  greatly  lightened  because  of  a  technical  flaw 
ntduch  he  discovered  himself,  and  in  general 
because  of  his  contention  in  various  famous 
cases  of  libel  that  the  jury  could  decide  only 
on  the  facts  and  not  on  any  question  of  1a«, 
In  1774  in  the  case,  Campbell  v.  Hall,  he  de- 
cided that  oourrtries  acqmred  by  British  con- 
quest were  governed  by  the  general  principles 
of  the  Britnfli  constitution;  hut  in  regard  to  the 
American  colonips  he  insisted  that  their  com- 
plaints could  not  be  considered  until  they  had 
submitted  themselves  to  Pariiamient  He  be- 
came Earl  of  MarufieM  in  1776;  proposed  tbc 
coalition  of  1779,  and  in  1780  saffered  at  die 
hands  of  die  (jordon  rioters  because  of  his 
sympathy  with  Cadiolic  emancitKitioa.  In  1788 
he  retired  from  the  bendi.  Tbough  so  un- 
popular, and  tfaou^  cDDstitatdonally  a  believer 
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in  nyal  prerogative,  Uaosfidd  was  a  gttan 
judge,  whose  work  was  not  lao  comservative, 
and  an  able,  calm,  lo^cal  debater.  PoSfiiUy  his 
greatest  labor  was  his  revukn  of  the  meraan- 
tile  law. 

MANSFIELD,  England,  a  market  town 
and  municipal  borougli  in  Nottinghamshire, 
16  miles  north  by  west  of  Notlingliam;  in  a 
deep  valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal  district, 
surrotmded  by  vestiges  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
There  are  cotton  mills,  marufaclures  of  nHc  and 
cotton  hosiery,  lace  thread-mills,  boots  and 
^hoes  and  cigar-making.  It  is  supposed  to  mark 
tfce  site  of  a  Roman  station.     Pop.  36,88a 

MANSFIELD,  Mass.,  town  in  Bristol 
County,  24  miles  southwest  of  Boston  and  20 
miles  northeast  of  Providence,  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  The 
town  has  an  excellent  high  school  and  modem 
water  and  lighting  systems.  Manufactures  in- 
clude cutlery,  jeweJry,  straw  goods  baskets, 
electrical  supplies  and  ranges.    Pop.  5,183. 

MANSFIELD.  Ohio,  city  and  cotrnty-Bcst 
of  Richland  Countjf.  on  the  Pettnsylvania,  the 
Erie  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroadi. 
Situated  1,200  feet  above  sea-level,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  city  in  the  5tate._  Only  a 
^lort  distance  from  <tfae  coal  fields,  it  is  a  mod- 
em business  ^nd  residential  city;  has  eight 
banks  with  clearinf^s  for  1915  amounting  to 
$28,986,256.59;  terminal  grain  elevators,  bang 
the  distributing  centre  for  a  ^rain-raistng  re- 
gion, and  does  a  large  jobbutg  business  in 
groceries.  It  is  siwplied  with  natural  gas:  also 
artesian  well  water  for  both  fire  and  domestic 
purposes.  Among  the  4>Fincipal  buildings  are 
Municipal  Library  opera-house,  Y.  M.  C  A., 
the  County  Children's  Home  and  also  27 
churches  of  the  various  deoomitMitons.  It  is 
the  scat  of  the  CHiio  State  Reformatory.  The 
fire  department  is  paid  by  the  city,  and  there 


manufacture  of  watrti  cases,  mattresses,  , 
ing  boxes,  automobile  tires  and  rubber  goods, 
chains,  agricultural  implements,  electrical  tna- 
chinery,  stoves,  electric  mine  equ^iment,  arti- 
ficial stone  products,  house  fumishingi, 
women's  clothing,  etc.    Pop.  2431& 

MANSFIELD,  Pa.,  borotigh.  in  TioRa 
County,  on  the  Tioga  River,  and  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  about  108  miles  north  by  west  of 
Harrisburg  and  25  miles  southwest  of  Elmlra, 
N.  Y.  I*  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural 
region  and  near  the  coal  fields  and  bituminous 
coal  region.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  N'ormal 
School  and  has  two  libraries,  one  of  about  6,000 
volumes  belonging  to  the  Normal  School,  and  a 
City   Library   containing   5,000   volumes.     Pop. 

MANSFIELD,  Mount,  in  Vermont,  one  of 
the  highest  elevations  of  die  Green  Mountains, 
4,405  feet;  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Slate,  about  23  miles  east  of  Burlington.  The 
view  from  its  summit  includes  die  Adirondack 
and  White  mountains,  Lake  Champlain,  a  large 
portion  of  the  norlhem  part  of  Vemfont  and 
some  of  New  Hampshire.    See  Gikn  Moun- 

HANSFIELD  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  £n^ 
land,  a  Geological  institution  established  m 
1886  for  the  education  of  men  for  the  Noncon- 


fonmet  ministry.  It  owes  its  inception  dnefiy 
to  Congregational  support  Its  students  must  be 
graduates  of  some  recognized  university,  or 
imdergraduatcs  of  Oxford  who  have  passed 
Moderations.  The  staff  consists  of  a  jrincipal, 
a  vice-ftrincipal,  three  lecturers  and  a  bursar. 
Mansfield  House,  at  Canning  Town  (West 
Ham),  is  a  settlement  in  connection  with  the 
college. 

MANSFIELD  PARK.  This  quietU' 
charming  novel  of  manners,  pubtished  in  18M, 
is  perhaps  less  popular  than  sotne  of  the  other 
works  of  Jane  Austen,  but  it  is  regarded  by 
more  than  one  critic  as  even  superior  to  them 
in  richness  and  maltirity.  As  the  title  implies, 
the  stoiy  is  built  around  English  conntry- 
bottse  lite.  Fanny  Price,  an  indigent  niece,  is 
taken  «ato  4e  family  of  Sir  Tfaomas  Bertram. 
Overlooked  £or  the  moat  part  by  &r  Thomas 
and  bis  wife,  sufajected  to  the  carping  control 
of  the  odious  Mrs.  Norris,  Lady  Bertram's 
sister,  and  neglected  or  patronized  by  three  of 
her  cousins,  Fanny  finds  her  chief  consolatkin 
in  the  casual  kindness  of  her  remaining  coiuin, 
Edmund,  whom  die  grows  to  lo\c  But  Ed- 
maad  is  attracted  by  the  dashing  and  sc^histi- 
cated  Mary  Crawford,  who  wim  her  brother, 
Henry,  is  visiting  at  the  neighboring  rectory. 
Henry,  in  turn,  after  various  flirtations  with 
the  Bertram  sisters,  pays  suit  to  Fanny.  The 
unfolding  of  these  several  relationships  by 
tneans  oi  seemingly  insignificant  inoident!  -— 
dances,  excursions,  amateur  theatricals  —  consti- 
tutes some  of  Miss  Austen's  most  skilful  work 
and  affords  her  opportunity  for  those  delicately 
humorous,  mildly  ironical  accounts  of  tlie  life 
die  knew  best,  that  have  made  her  immortal. 
Of  course  in  the  end  Hennr  and  Mary  Craw- 
iord  are  ehminated  and  Edmund  loves  and 
marries  bis  Qnderella-likc  cousin.  No  single 
character  in  this  novel  is  as  well  known  as  Mr. 
Collins  of  'Pride  and  Prejudice'  or  Miss 
Bates  of  'Emma'  ;  yet  the  various  personages 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  author's  nice  <us- 
crimination     and     marvelous     insight.      Each 


portions  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  ci 
to  all  mankind.  In  a  word,  flie  characters  are 
not  types  or  Elizabethan  "humors,"  but  are 
richly  human.  'MassBeld  Park'  appeals  to 
many  classes,  of  readers.  It  is  the  best  kind  of 
historical  novd,  for  it  records  vividly  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  ordinary  folk  in  the 
Napoleonic  era.  It  is  a  superb  examine  of  a 
serene,  balanced  realism,  avoiding  alike  the 
rose-pmk  and  the  dirty  drab  that  Meredith  later 
ropieaended.  It  is  an  almost  flawless  instance 
of  pure  comedy  in  fiction.  Consult  Howells, 
W.  D.,  'Heroines  of  Fiction' ;  Cornish,  Francis 
Ware,  *Life  of  Jane  Austen' ;  Smith,  Goldwin, 
'Life  of  Jane  Austen.' 

George  B.  Duttok. 
HANSHIP,  Psnl,  American  sculptor:  b. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  25  Dec  188S.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Saint  Paul  Institute 
of  Arts,  where  he  evinced  marked  talent  for 
sculpture,  and  later  studied  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  His  first  achievettiait  was 
the  winning  of  the  Helen  Bamct  prize,  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Des^  in  1913,  and  he 
won  this  again  in  1917.  He  was  also  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  the  San  Francisco' World's  Ex- 
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positkia  in  1915.  His  statues  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  MetrofKilitan  Museum  in  New  York,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and 
other  leading  institutions. 

MANSILLA  DE  GARCIA,  BditanU, 
i-doo-ar'da  tnan-sel'ya  da  gar-sCa,  Ai^entine 
novelist:  b.  Buenos  Aires,  1838.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Mansilla;  at  16  she  married  Manuel 
R.  Garcia,  a  d^^mat,  end  «t  19  pubUshed  '£1 
Medico  dc  San  Luis,'  possibiv  btr  best  novel 
It  was  followed  by  'Lucia  Miranda,*  a  his- 
torical novel  oa  the  <liscovery  of  La.  Plata,  and 
b^  'Pablo,  6  la  Vida  en  las  Pampas,'  which 
with  its  tresb  description  of  Arffeotine  life 
made  a  great  impression  ia  Pans  and  was 
praised  by  Hugo^  bbe  was  a  musician  of  tnudi 
talent  and  wrote,  besides  novels,  several  plays. 

MANSION  HOU&B,  in  London,  England, 
the  official  residence  of  the  hird  mayor,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Old  Stock  Market  in  1739 


1  ^yptian  banquet  hall  aooommodalinft  400 

MANSLAUGHTER,  the  kiltinR  of  a  hu- 
man being;  in  criminal  law  the  second  degree  of 
felonious  homicide.  Murder  and  manslaughter 
are  distingnished  from  each  other  by  the  intent 
-which  causes  or  accompanies  the  act.  If  a 
homicide  be  not  justifiable  nor  excusable,  and 
jret  be  not  committed  with  malice  aforclhougfat. 
It  is  manslaughter  and  not  murder.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  intent  need  not  be  to  kill ;  for 
while  there  must  be  a  criminal  intent  to  make 
a  person  amenable  to  law  as  a  criminal,  yet  if 
one  crime  be  intended,  and  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting it  another  of  a  higher  character  be 
also  committed  without  intent,  the  criminal  is 
responsible  for  this  higher  crime.  The  general 
principle 'laid  down  in  respect  to  manslaughter 
IS,  that  not  only  a  positive  intention  to  commit 
some  crime,  but  mere  negligence,  may  make  one 
guilty.  If  any  one  take  upon  himself  an  office 
or  duty  requiring  care  or  skill,  he  is  liable  for 
the  want  of  either;  and  if  death  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  Ignorance  or  carelessness,  he 
is  guil^  of  manslaughter.  So  if  one  driving 
furiously  run  over  a.nd  kill  a  person  whom 
he  did  not  see.  or  if  one  in  command  of  a 
steamer  or  sailing-vessel  by  reason  of  gross 
negligence  run  down  a  boat  and  some  one  in 
it  be  drowned,  this  would  be  manslaughter. 
So,  if  any  one,  whether  medical  by  profession 
or  not,  deal  with  another  as  a  physician,  and 
through  gross  want  of  care  or  skill  kill  him, 
or  if  any  one  charged  with  building  a  house 
of  any  land  construct  it  so  badly  that  it  falls 
and  kills  persons  within  or  near  it;  or  if  in 
building  he  drop  a  stone  upon  some  one  pass- 
ing  below  and  kill  him ;  in  all  these  cases  he 
would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  provided  he 
were  grossly  negligent  in  the  act  causing  the 
death.     This    is    the    essential   question. 

Blackstone  defines  manslaughter  thus :  *Man- 
slaughter  is  the  unlawful  lolUnK  of  another 
without  malice  either  express  or  implied ;  which 
may  be  either  voluntarilv,  upon  a  sudden  heat, 
or  involuntarily,  but  in  tne  commission  of  some 
unlawful  act.* 

The  judicial  treatment  of  this  crime,  being 
regulated  by  statute,  varies  in  the  several  States. 
The  element  of  premeditation  is  not  essential 
to  conviction  of  tbb  crime.    There  are  cases 


wUdi  the  Uw  regards  as  only  manslauf^ter, 
without  evidence  of  momentary  exdtement; 
partly  because  the  law  infers  that  from  such 
a  provocation  there  must  be  excitement;  and 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  party  killed  brought 
nis  death  upon  himself  by  his  outrageous  wron^. 
Thus,  if  a  nusband  detects  his  wife  in  adultery, 
and  instantly  and  purposely  takes  either  her  life 
or  the  adulterer's,  it  is  only  manslaughter. 
Not  so,  however,  if  he  waits  for  a  subsequent 
opportunity,  for  then  the  first  reason  wholly 
fans,  and  the  Idlling  becomes  murder. 

In  New  York  State  four  degrees  of  man- 
slaughter are  defined.  The  first  carries  a  pen- 
alty of  not  over  20  years'  imprisonment,  the 
second  degree  not  over  15  years.  The  first  de- 
gree, briefly  stated,  consists  of  lolling  without 
the  purpose  of  death,  when  the  deceased  was 
engaged  in  perpetrating  or  attempting  a  crime 
less  than  felony,  and  where  such  lulling  would 
be,  at  common  law,  murder.  Assisting  in  self. 
murder  is  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree,  a; 
also  wilfully  killing  an  unborn  quick  diild  iiy 
injury  to  the  mother  if  it  would  be  murder  in 
case  the  mother  died  from  the  injury.  The 
second  degree  consists  in  proeuHng  abarton 
otherwise;  killing  in  the  heal  of  passion  without 
the  intent  of  death,  but  in  a  cruel  and  unusual 
manner;  or  killing  unnecessarily  one  attempt- 
ing to  commit  felony.  The  third  defrree  is  loll- 
ing in  heat  of  passion,  without  intent  of  death. 
bat  with  a  dangerous  weapon ;  involuntary  Idll- 
inft,  hy  procurement  or  negligence  of  another, 
"while  the  person  killed  is  engaged  in  commitiini! 
a  trespass  on  property;  suffering  an  animil 
known  to  be  mischievous  to  go  abroad  without 
care,  or  keeping  it  without  care,  and  therehj 
causing  death;  receiving  wilfully  or  negligently 
so  many  persons  in  a  boat  or  vessel  as  to  caust 
death;  racing  while  in  command  of  a  steam- 
boat carting  passengers,  bursting  the  boiler, 
and  so  lolling;  Idlling  by  a  physician  while  b 
a  state  of  intoxication.  The  fourth  degree  may 
be  said  to  include  all  other  modes  or  forms  of 
manslau^ter,  known  as  such  at  common  lav, 
and  of  a  milder  kind  than  the  preceding.  There 
is  much  difference  between  the  States  in  the 
penalties  prescribed.  Some  States,  as  Loin- 
siana,  Maine  and  Maryland,  assign  'not  over  20 
years"  to  both  first  and  second  degree  r 


slaughter,  thus  practically  leaving  the  penalty 
to  the  judge's  discretion;  other  States,  as  N'e* 
Hampshire  and   South   Carolina,   call   for 


over  30  years,'  while  Texas,  West  Virginia  and 
Delaware  place  five  years  as  the  greatest  punish- 
ment. Several  States  make  second  decree  man- 
slaughter "not  over  one  year*  in  prison.  See 
HouicmE. 

HANSURA,  HANSURAH,  or  MAN- 
SOURAH,  miin-soo'ra,  Egypt,  a  town  on  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  34  miles  southwest 
of  Damietta.  It  has  railway  connection  with 
Zagazig  and  Cairo  and  is  the  chief  depot  of 
the  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  indigo,  hemp  and  Dax 
which  this  part  of  (he  Delta  produces.  There 
are  also  linen  and  cotton  manufactories,  etc 
Mansurah  was  founded  in  1221  and  here  in  IM 
during  the  Crusades,  Louis  IX  of  France  was 
captured  and  imprisoned.     Pop.  about  45,294. 

MANTA,  man'ta.  Ecuador,  city,  port  of  en- 
try on  the  Pacific  Coast,  about  ISS  miles  soulh- 
west  of  Quito.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and 
steamer  connection  with  nearly  all  the  Pacific 
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Coast  towns  of  South  Amerka.    It  was  founded 

as  early  as  1534-35,  and  for  many  years  its  iai- 
[Ktrtance  has  been  in  being  the  port  of  Moo- 
ticristi,  which  is  about  10  tniles  inland.  The 
chief  exports  are  coilee  and  rubber.  Pop.  4,000. 
MANTALINI,  min-t4-1«'ne,  a  low  and  af< 
(ected  character  in  Dickens'  'Nicholas  Nickleby' 
who  lives  on  the  labors  of  his  wife,  mantua- 

HAffTARO.  man-ta'ro,  a  river  in  Peru 
which  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Junin.  Its  source 
is  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  flows 
south  and  east  to  Huanta,  near  which  it  breaks 
through  the  mountains  and  turns  northwest 
which  course  is  continued  for  about  60  miles, 
when  ag^in  it  chants  and  flows  northeast  to 
Pisquilini,  where  it  joins  the  Apuiimac  River 
and  forms  the  En^  The  Mantaro  is  nearly 
300  miles  long  and  navigable  only  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  junction  with  the  Apurimac, 
It  has  extensive  water  power  which  is  not  used 
except  in  a   few  cities, 

MANTEGAZZA,   Paolo,   pa'6-lo    miin-ta- 

S-t'sa,  Italian"  author  and  physiologist:  b. 
Dnza,  Italy,  1831;  d.  1910,  He  was  educated 
at  ihe  universities  of  Pisa  and  Milan,  spent  sev' 
entl  years  in  traveling,  visiting  almost  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Milan  and  practised  medicine  there.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  physiology  at  Pavia  in 
1S60  and  in  1870  became  professor  of  anthro- 
pology at  Florence,  where  he  founded  the 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  also  a  society  and  a 
review  of  anthropology.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  1865-76  and  then  became 
senator.  He  is  the  author  of  many  medical  and 
philosophical  books;  among  them  are  'Element! 
d'igiene'  (187S) ;  'Ksiologia  del  piacere' 
(1881)  ;  'Le  islasi  umane'  (1887)  ;  'Uanno 
3000'  (1897);  'L'amore'  (1896),  etc.  He  has 
also  written  books  of  travel  and  has  devoted  a 
share  of  his  attention  to  political  affairs. 

MANTKGNA,  Andrea,  Italian  painter:  b. 
Vieenza  1431;  d-  Mantua,  13  Sept.  1S06.  His 
master,  Squarcione,  was  induced  by  the  talents 
which  he  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  The 
youth  employed  himself  principally  in  drawing 
from  antiques,  and  at  the  age  of  16  painted  a 
picture  for  the  grand  altar  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Sophia  at  Padua.  About  1468  Mantegna 
entered  the  service  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  at 
Mantua,  where  he  opened  a  school.  Here  he 
painted  his  great  picture,  the  'Triumph  of  Julius 
Cssar,'  for  the  tapestry  of  a  palace  erected  in 
Mantua.  It  consists  of  several  cartoons,  which 
have  since  been  transferred  to  Hampton  Court 
Goniaga  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood in  reward  for  his  merit.  Innocent  VIII 
invited  the  artist  to  Rome  to  paint  in  the  Belvi- 
dere.  One  of  the  best  of  this  artist's  works  is 
Ihe  "Madonna  della  Vittoria,*  now  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  in  which  Giovanni  Francesco 
Gotizaga  is  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  him  in  14%  over  the  forces  of 
Charles  VIII.  The  genuineness  of  this  picture 
is,  however,  sometimes  doubted.  There  are 
several  others  of  his  works  in  the  I.ouvre.  and 
Ml  'Annunciation'  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  his  'Cru- 
cifixion.' the  Metropolitan  Museiun  'Holy 
Family,'    the   Johnson    Gallery  in  Philade^hia 


his  'Adoration  of  fhe  Mi«!.>  He  was  also  noted 
as  a  line  engraver,  and  left  many  notable  cop- 
per plates  of  both  religious  and  historical  sub- 
jects. Consult  Bell,  N.  R.  E.,  'Mantegna' 
(New  York  1911). 

MANTELL,  Gideon  Algernon,  English 
geologist:  b.  Lewis,  Sussex,  1790;  d.  London, 
10  Nov.  1852.  For  many  years  he  practised  as 
a  medical  man,  and  employed  his  leisure  time 
in  studying  the  Strata  and  fossil  remains  of  the 
weald  district,  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Through  his  investigadons  the  fossilized  skele- 
tons of  the  Iguanooon  and  Hytaeosaurus  were 
discovered,  the  fresh- water  origin  of  the 
wealden  beds  demonstrated  and  many  other 
important  facts  estahlished  in  regard  to  the 
geology  of  tloAt  district.  He  published  'The 
Fossils  of  the  South  Downs'  (1822)  ;  'lllus- 
of  the  Geology  of  Sussex'  (1822),  and 


Creation'  (1844). 
cent  collectioD  of  fossils  was  purchased  in  1839 
for  the  British  Museum. 

HANTELL,  Robert  Brace,  American 
actor:  b.  Irvine,  Scotland,  7  Feb.  1854.  He 
made  his  dibut  upon  the  stage  at  Rochdale, 
England,  in  1876,  and  in  1878  played  in  juvenile 
roles  with  Modjeska  in  the  United  States.  He 
then  spent  three  years  in  England  as  leading 


head  of  fais  own  company,  presenting  the  lead- 
ing daasical  and  romantic  roles,  including  Ham- 
let, Macbeth,  Romeo,  Richelieu,  etc. 

MANTSS,  mint,  France,  a  tovra  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine -et-Oise,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  opposite  Limay,  with  which  it  com- 
municates bj;  two  handsome  bridges  connecting 
the  banks  with  an  island  in  the  river,  29  miles 
west-northwest  of  Paris.  It  contains  a  fine 
(Kithic  church,  with  two  lofty  towers;  a  beauti- 
ful (jotiiic  tower,  the  only  remains  of  (he 
church  of  Saint  Maclon;  and  has  manufactures 
of  leather  and  saltpeter,  famous  breweries, 
numerous  mills  and  a  trade  in  leather,  corn 
and  wine.  William  the  Conqueror  received  his 
death-wound  at  Mantes.     Pop.  8,821. 

HANTBUFPBL,  miin'toif-ffl.  Edwin 
Hans  Kaii,  Baron  von,  German  field-marshal : 
b.  Dresden,  24  Feb.  1809;  d.  Karlsbad,  17  June 
1885.  He  entered  the  army  in  1827  and  ad- 
vanced raiudly,  becoming  lieutenant-general  of 
cavalry  1861,  He  took  part  in  the  Danish  War 
of  1864,  and  next  year  was  appointed  governor 
of  Schleswig.  During  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  he  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Main,  and  fought  at  Hemsladt,  Vettingen, 
Rossbrunn  and  Wurzburg.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Franco-German  War,  especially 
in  several  actions  around  Metz,  at  Amiens,  and 
from  June  1871  to  July  1873  he  commanded  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  and  was  made 
field-marshal.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor-general of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in  this 
capacity  showed  singular  want  of  skill  and  tact 
in  ruling  a  conquered  people. 

HANTI,  min'tl,  Uuh.  city,  county-seal  of 
Sanpete  County,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  about  105 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Manii  was  set- 
tled in  1849  and  incorporated  in  1851.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  where  sheep 
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raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries.  Large 
coal  mines  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  chief  indus- 
trial establishtnents  are  creameries,  floor  mills. 
lumber  mills  and  machine-shops.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Mormon  temple,  which  cost 
$1,500,000.  and  the  public  school  buUdng-.  Pop. 
2,432. 

IIANTINEA,  niiii-tl-ni'9,  Greece,  one  of 
the  mast  aucient  and  important  cities  of  Arcadia, 
on  the  frontier  of  Ar«olis  on  the  little  river 
Ophis.  The  site  U  now  known  as  Palarapoli, 
and  excavations  and  ext^orations  by  the  French 
school  at  Athens  have  disclosed  the  foundations 
of  the  walls  and  buildinfrs  of  the  ancient  dty, 
Mantinea  was  known  for  its  wealth,  and  famous 
for  the  battles  fout^t  near  it,  in  418  i.e.,  when 
the  Argives,  Athenians  and  Uantineane  were 
defeated  by  the  Spartans,  in  38S  B.C.,  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Spar- 
tans, and  in  362  e-a,  when  the  Tfaebani  under 
Epaminondas  defeated  the  Spartans,  altfaon^ 
the  victoiT  of  the  Thcbans  was  pitrchascd  with 
the  life  of  their  commander.  Mantinea  was,  in 
226  B.C.,  surprised  by  Aratus;  and  in.  222  B.C. 
taicen  by  Antigonus  Dosen ;  on  diis  occasion  tbc 
town  was  sacked,  and  the  inhabitant!  sold  a> 
slaves.  Another  battle  was  fought  near  Uan- 
tinea  207  B.C.,  between  Machamdas,  tyrant  of 
l^cedxmon,  and  Philopcemen,  gMieral  of  the 
Achxan  League.  The  latter  waa  victorions,  and 
slew  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  The  French 
school  at  Athens  financed  an  archeoloBist  G. 
Fougeres,  in  uncovering  a  large  area  here  ia 
1888.  The  ancient  city  was  walled,  with  towers 
about  80  feet  apart.  A  large  motmd-sfa^ed 
theatre  was  disclosed,  a  square  market  hall  and 
paved  roads  of  diHerent  eras.  Consult  Four- 
geres,  G.,  "Mantinee  et  I'Arcadie  Orientale' 
(Paris  1898). 

MANTIQUSIRA.  man-te-ka'c-ra.  Bern 
Da,  Braiil,  a  mountain  range  which  is  in  the 
soulheaslern  pari  of  the  republic  It  is  about 
75  milea  from  the  Atlantic  and  extends  nearly 

¥iralkl  with  the  coast  for  about  200  miles. 
he  eastern  end  is  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ran^s 
connected  with  the  Mantiqueira  are  often  in- 
cluded with  this  range  and  the  name  Uitiqoeira 
applied  to  the  whole.  Mount  Itztiaia,  die  high- 
est peak,  is  9,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Several 
large  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  range. 

UANTI3,  an  ordioptcroas  insect  of  the 
family  Manlidtr.  These  curious  insects,  allied 
to  grasshoppers,  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  always  excited  popular  notice, 
and  have  been  endowed  with  many  supematnral 
qualities  by  the  ignorant  and  snjMrstitious  of  all 
countries.  They  are  slender,  with  long,  locust- 
like  legs,  oval  wings,  and  a  long  neck-like  pro- 
thorax,  terminating  in  an  angular  head  with 
large  protruding  eyes.  The  front  legs  are 
stout,  spiny,  fitted  for  grasping  their  prey,  and 
are  held  up  in  front  of  them  tn  an  attitude 
that  to  some  suggest  prayer.  Hence  the  names 
praying  insect,  prophet  and  the  like  often  given 
to  the  more  familiar  species ;  to  others  they  sug- 
gest other  ideas,  as  of  a  horse  pawing  the  air, 
whence  our  conunoji  species  of  the  Southern 
States  (Stegamomanlis  Carolina)  is  known  as 
the  "rear-horse.*  and  in  F.urope  these  insects 
are  called  "camel-crickets."  Why  it  should  also 
be  called  "mule-killer''  is  harder  to  explain; 
probably  it  is  by  confusion  with  a  scorpion  also 


so  called.  These  insects  in  tropica!  < 
have  come  to  assnme  various  forms  and  hues 
simitar  to  the  flowers  near  which  they  lurk  to 
calch  the  insects  visiting  th?  blossoms  — -  a  pro- 
tective measure  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
mimicry.  A  large  pro^rtion  of  the  insects  upon 
which  they  feed  are  miurious  to  crops,  so  thai 
they  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  man. 
Among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  they  are  made 
to  minister  to  human  amusement  also,  beine 
kept  in  cages  and  made  to  engage  in  combats 
upon  which  the  spectators  bet  money.  The 
eggs  of  the  mantis  are  laid  in  an  oval  mass  upon 
the  stem  of  a  plant,  and  covered  with  a  tough 
case  of  hardened  mucus,  which  shows  a  curi- 
ously braided  pattern  of  surface,  and  is  easily 
recognited. ' 

MANTIS  SHSIUP,  a  lai^  cnuUcean 
(SquUla  empusa)  of  tne  order  Slomapoda, 
which  dwells  in  burrows  between  tide-marks 
along  our  Eastern  coast,  and  seixes  marine 
worms,  and  the  like,  that  come  within  its  reach. 
Its  general  shape  is  shrimp-like^  but  it  has 
strong  claws  on  the  second  pair  oi  le^s,  which 
much  resemble  the  forelegs  of  a,  mantis  (q.v.), 
are  provided  with  sharp  spines,  and  are  so  joined 
that  they  can  be  folded  back  upon  themselves 
like  the  blade  of  a  clasp-knife,  and  so  take  a 
firm  gi^  upon  the  struggling  captives,     li  is 

?uite  blind,  although  the  eyes  appear  to  be  well 
armed.  A  well-known  European  species  is 
gathered  for  food  by  the  coast  people. 

UANTIA,   (I)    a  kind  of   cloak  or   loose 

Erment  to  be  worn  over  other  garments.  (2> 
heraldry  the  name  is  given  to  the  cloak  oi 
mantle  which  is  often  represented  behind  the  es- 
cutdieon.  (3)  A  fabric-like  covering  of  salts 
easily  rendered  incandescent  for  placing  over  a 
gas  flame  to  increase  the  light  diffused.  See 
Gas,  Illuminating, 

MANTLE  ROCK,  also  called  RSGO- 
LITH,  the  loose  unconsolidated  d^ris  that 
resuhs  from  rock  waatbering.  It  includes  all 
soils  except  those  of  strictly  organic  origiiL  If 
they  have  resulted  from  weatnering  in  place, 
without  removal,  the  soils  are  called  residual: 
if  they  have  been  carried  from  their  place  of 
origin  by  w\nd,  glaciers  or  running  water,  they 
arc  said  to  be  transported.  The  tnantle  rock 
varies  greatly  in  thSckness.  In  some  places  it 
is  entirely  absent,  in  others  it  is  himdreds  of 
feet  deep.     See  Soil. 

ICANTLING,  tn  heraldry,  an  ornament  de- 
picted as  hanging  down  from  the  helmet,  and 
behind  the  escutdieon.  It  is  considered  to  rep- 
resent either  the  cointise,  an  ornamental  scarf 
which  passed  around  the  body,  and  over  the 
shoulder;  or  the  military  mantle,  or  robe  of 
estate.  When  intended  for  die  cointise,  h  is 
cut  into  irregular  strips  and  curls  of  the  most 
capricious  forms,  whose  contortions  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  it  has  been  torn  into  that 
ragged  condition  in  the  field  of  battle.  When 
the  mantling  is  treated  as  a  robe  of  estate,  the 
bearings  of  the  shield  arc  sometimes  embroi- 
dered on  k.  A  mantling  adjusted  so  as  to  form 
a  background  for  the  shield  and  its  accessories 
constitutes  an  "achievement  of  arms.* 

MANTRAPS,  engines  for  the  terrifying 
of  trespassers  and  poadiers  (formerly  often 
indicated  by  the  wartnng  notice  "man-traps  and 
spring-guns  set  here*),  resembled  gigantic  rat- 
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tn^s  several  feet  long,  Tliey  may  be  seen  in 
mu^etims ;  it  has  long  been  illegal  to  set  diein 
(save  indoors  between  sunset  and  sunnse),  as 
a  defense  against  burglars. 

MANTUA,  man'tu-?.  Italy,  a  fortified 
northern  town,  capital  of  the  former  dudiy,  and 
now  of  the  province  of  Manilla,  80  miles  by  rail 
southeast  of  Milan,  on  an  almost  insnlar  site  on 
the  Mindo,  which  here  divides  into  several  arms 
ending  in  a  tnarsh]^  and  insalubrious  lake;  Com- 
munication  is  maintained  between  the  islands 
and  mainland  by  several  bridges,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Ponte  di  San  f^iorgio,  800  yards  king. 
Mantua  is  wntcen  Mantova  by  the  Italians;  it 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  civil,  crimi- 
nal and  mercantile  court,  and  the  residence  both 
o£  a  military  governor  and  of  a  provincial  dele- 
gate. The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  after  an  ele^nt  design  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano; the  church  of  Saint'  Andrea,  conspicuous 
from  a  distance  by  its  majestic  cupola  and 
Gothic  tower;  the  church  of  Santa  Barbara,  con- 
taining the  mausoleum  of  Carlo  GonzaKa;  the 
church  of  San  Sebastiano ;  the  Girte  Reale,  for- 
merly the  ducal  palace  of  die  Gonzagas,  a  hufi:e 
irregular  pile,  now  partly  used  as  barracks ;  the 
Castello  di  Corte  or  old  caslle  of  the  Gonzagas ; 
the  Torre  della  Gabbia,  the  Torre  del  Orologio, 
and  the  Torre  dello  Zuccaro;  the  Beccheria  ana 
Peschiera,  or  shambles  and  fish  market,  both 
built  by  Giulio  Romano;  the  house  of  Giulio 
Romano,  the  Palazzo  Colloredo,  with  enormous 
caryatides  supporting  its  facade ;  the  Palazzo 
del  Te,  outside  the  walls  of  the  town,  also  built 
Iw  Giulio  Romano,  and  adorned  with  some  of 
that  master's  largest  frescoes;  the  Accademia 
Virgiliana  di  Scienze  e  Belle  Arti;  the  Liceo, 
the  military  arsenal,  two  theatres,  one  called 
the  Teatro  Virgiliano,  employed  for  open-air 
performances  in  siuniner,  .situated  in  a  fine 
piazza  also  named  after  Virgil,  and  containing 
a  marble  pillar  surmounted  by  a  bronze  bust  of 
the  poet ;  the  library,  containing  80,000  volumes ; 
the  civic  and  two  founding  hospitals ;  the 
Monte  di  Heti,  the  principal  house  of  correc- 
tion for  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  The  manufac- 
tures are  increasing.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  live  in  a  separate  quar- 
ter. The  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk.  There 
are  machdne  works,  oil  and  flour  mills,  tanneries 
and  breweries ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade 
in  timber,  wtuch  is  Hoaled  down  the  Mincio. 
Mantua  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  settlement,  and 
in  the  time  of  Virgil,  a  native  of  the  region,  was 
a  Roman  town.  Charlemagne  buiJt  its  first  for- 
tifications. Soon  after  HIS  Mantua  succeeded 
in  making  itself  independent,  and  continued  so 
tilt  1276,  when  it  fell  under  the  iron  rule  of 
Buonacoisi  or  Bonacossi.  In  1328  it  found  bet- 
ter masters  in  the  Gonzagas,  who,  first  as  c^t- 
tains,  then  (from  1432),  as  marquises,  and 
finally  (from  1530)  as  dukes  of  Mantua,  kov- 
emed  it  with  great  ability,  and  <fi»tingui^ed 
themselves  by  the  splendor  of  (heir  court  and 
their  patronage  of  literature  and  art.  The  last 
of  the  Gonzaga  family  who  reigned  in  Mantua 
was  Ferdinando  Carlo,  or  Carlo  IV,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  part  with  the  French  in  ttie  War  of 
Succession,  was  declared  to  have  incurred  a  for- 
feiture by  withdrawing  Us  allegiance  from  his 
liege  lord  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  Man- 
luan  territory  was  accordingly  annexed  to  &» 
Austrian  jwssessioas  in  Lombart^,  and  the  re- 


assigned to 

Savoy  (1708).  The  fortifications  of  the  town, 
previoDsly  formidable,  were  completed  and  put 
into  their  modern  form  by  the  Austrians  and 
have  be«i  keipt  up  to  date  i^  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. In  1796  Napoleon,  apparently  hopdess  of 
redudng  it  by  any  other  means^  contented  him- 
self witn  keeping  il  under  strict  blockade,  till 
famine  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate. 
After  the  cession  of  the  western  part  of  Lom- 
bardy to  Sardinia  in  1859,  Mantua,  with  what 
else  of  Lombardy  remained  to  Austria,  was 
united  to.  Venetia,  and  with  it  was  given  up  to 
Itaiy  in  1866.  The  area  of  the  province  is  903 
square  miles,  and  the  population  (1915  esL) 
360,409.    Tbe  communal  population  is  34,507. 

HAHU,  ma'noo,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
most  renowned  law-book  of  ihc  ancient  Hindus, 
and  likewise  of  an  ancient  Kalpa  work  on  Vedic 
rites.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  considerable 
doubt  whether  both  works  belong  to  the  same 
individual,  and  whether  the  name  Manu,  espe- 
cially in  -Ae  case  of  the  author  of  the  law-book, 
was  intended  to  designate  a  historica-1  person- 
age; for,  in  several  passages  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.), 
as  well  as  the  Mahabharata  (q.v,),  Manu  is 
mentioned  as  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race; 
and,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  la w~ book  ascribed 
to  him,  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Viraj,  an  offspring  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  to  have  created  all  this  universe. 
Hindu  mythology  knows,  moreover,  a  succes- 
sion of  Manus,  each  of  whom  created,  in  his 
own  period,  the  world  anew  after  it  had  per- 
ished at  the  end  of  a  mundane  age. 

According  to  theosophy,  the  Manu  is  a  great 
Being  (though  once  a  man)  who  aovems  the 
eardi  planet;  other  Manus  govern  other  planets, 
while  the  Lc^os  (q.v.)  created  the  universe. 
The  word  Manu  is  chiefly  used  with  reference 
to  the  author  of  an  ancient  renowned  Hindu 
lawbook.  This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book  in 
the  Eurofiean  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  l^ewise 
a  system  of  cosmo^ny ;  it  propounds  metaphys- 
ical doctrines,  teaches  the  art  of  governmenL 
and.  amoDS  other  things,  treats  of  the  stale  of 
the  soul  after  death.  The  diief  topics  of  its  12 
books  are  tbe  following:  (1)  creation,  (2) 
education  and  the  duties  of  a  pupit,  or  the  first 
order;  (3)  marriage  and  the  outies  of  a  house- 


tion  and  the  duties  of  women;  (6)  the  dutiee 
of  an  anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  or  the  duties  of 
the  third  and  fourth  orders;  (7)  government 
and  the  duties  of  a  king  and  the  nuhtary^  caste; 

(8)  judicature  and  law,  private  and  criminal; 

(9)  continuation  of  the  former  and  the  duties 
of  the  commercial  and  servile  castes;  (10) 
mixed  castes  and  the  duties  of  the  castes  Ja 
time  of  distress;   (11)   penance  and  expiation; 

(12)   transmigration  and  final  beatitude. 

Biihler  has  proved  that  Max  Mtiller  was 
right  in  r^arding  the  extant  work  as  a  versified 
recast  of  an  ancient  law-book,  the  manual  of  a 
particular  Vedic  school,  the  Manavas;  and  holds 
that  the  work,  tbe  date  of  which  used  to  be 

S'  Jen  al  1300  B.C.,  was  certainly  extaat  in  the 
century  a.d.,  and  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed between  that  date  and  the  2d  century  b.c 
There  are  many  remarkable  correspondences  be- 
tween this  work  and  (he  Mahabharata,  sugges^■ 
ing  the  use  in  both  of  common  materials. 
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MANUAL  ACTS— UANVAX,  TRAINING 


HANUAL  ACK,  in  eccledasticat  and 
Church  hitsory,  acts  performed  by  the  hands  of 
the  celebrant  in  die  mass,  ddefly  ifae  fraction 
of  the  host,  and  making  the  sien  of  die  Cross 
over  it  before  consecration.  Both  were  ob- 
jected to  at  Ae  Reformation. 

MANUAL  ALPHABET,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet;  ihe  letters  made  by  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  with  their  fingers. 

HANUAL  BLOCKING.    See  Block  Sig- 

KAL   SVSTEW. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  As  an  educa- 
tional term,  manual  training  includes  all  hand- 
work used  as  a  means  in  general  education.  It 
differe  from  trade  education  through  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  in  that  it  empiiasizes  the 
educational  element  rather  than  the  commercial 
or  industrial  element.  TWs  'hand- training,* 
however,  differs  from  education  in  its  broader 
meaning,  in  that  it  emphasises  manual  skill,  and 
makes  such  by-products  as  judgment,  accuracy, 
habits  of  observation,  language,  etc.,  more  or 
less  important  incidents  in  the  results  to  be  at- 
tained. The  more  recent  development  of  voca- 
tional training  has  tended  to  cast  doubt  upon 
the  validity  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, while  the  advocates  of  the  traditional 
features  of  education  —  literature,  hretory, 
mathematics,  science,  philosophy, —  have  never 
admitted  it  to  a  place  in  their  educational 
scheme.  The  term  has  therefore  become  rc- 
Stiicted  to  those  forms  of  handwork  which  are 
used  as  agencies  in  general  education  as  distinct 
from  vocational^  trade  and  industrial  education. 
The  manual  training  advocates  continue  to  hold 
that  habits  of  accuracy,  judgment  and  observa- 
tion and  sincerity,  formed  through  manual  ac- 
tivities, will  contribute  to  these  same  mental 
habits  as  permanent  life  characteristics.  In  this 
they  return  under  peculiar  circumstances  to  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  approachang  the 
matter  in  reverse  order  from  die  early  devotees 
to  diis  doctrine.  Neverdidess  it  is  on  this  the- 
ory that  manual  training  is  now  holdii^  its 
place  in  American  public  education.  When  it 
surrenders  this  position  it  must  become  prevoca- 
tional  or  vocational  training^ 

History  of  Mantud  TraininK.— Finland 
holds  the  honor  of  the  earliest  use  of  handwork 
as  an  agency  in  education.  Between  1858  and 
1866  a  plan  was  devek^ed  for  teaching  hand- 
work in  the  primarv  schools,  and  for  training 
handwork  teachers  for  the  pubWc  schools. 

Sweden  established  handwork  as  a  part  of 
its  educational  system  in  1872.  This  included 
carpentry,  wood-turning-,  wood-carving,  coopers' 
work,  book-binding,  etc.,  activities  selected  from 
the  Hus  Slojd  occupations  from  which  we  have 
the  weH-known  'Stoyd  Work."  Sweden  was 
concerned  with  the  physical  health  of  its  people 
as  well  as  the  passing  of  the  old  system  of  house 
industries.  It  was  hoped  that  this  manual  work 
would  invigorate  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  the  people  who  lived  under  artificial  city  con- 
ations; and  thai  industry  would  be  stimulated 
by  a  wide  diffusion  of  manual  skill.  The  Swed- 
ish nation  has  now  made  handwork  an  integral 
Ert  of  its  public  school  program  and  has  thus 
d  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  for  the  excel- 
lent technical  and  trade  schools  above. 

Prance  adopted  handwork  in  1873  in  the 
ficole  SaUcis,  and  in  1882  made  such  work  com- 
pulsory  in    all    elementary   schools.     From    its 


vetv  befpnnlnip:  drawing  has  been  emphasied 
and  manematKS  has  been  a  closely  related  sub- 
ject Because  of  this  acadenue  work  the 
French  have  drawn  ihe  regular  teadier  into  this 
handwork  movement  side  by  side  with  a  trade 
teadier  who  gives  the  practical  work.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  academic  teacher  and  the 
trade-ieacfaer  has  been  adopted  b^  other  coun- 
tries and  has  apparently  proved  its  usefulness. 

Sngtand  opened  its  first  handwork  classes 
in  1886  and  to-day  all  the  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation require  such  work  in  their  schools,  "hie 
government  awards  special  financial  grants  lo 
municipalities  who  give  manual  training  4o  boys 
and  girls  of  U  years  and  older. 

Germany  has  long  emphasiied  manual  in- 
struction for  the  artisan  classes  in  her  popula- 
tion but  her  emphasis  has  been  on  trade  or 
vocational  features.  Skill  of  hand  has  been  die 
purpose,  ralher  ifaan  such  moral  qualities  as 
were  sought,  for  example,  by  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem. As  a  consequence  uermany  developed 
trade  and  occupation  schools,  rather  than  man- 
ual training  courses  in  the  "reat-schulen.'  The 
Gymnasia  of  course  give  no  training  in  hand- 
work. In  fact,  there  has  been  no  general 
scheme  adopted  liy  any  considerable  portion  of 
Germany.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
trade  and  occupational  trainingwere  efficiently 
carried  on.  Recently,  since  1^,  some  sdiools 
have  adopted  tvpical  manual  training  courses, 
and  the  Manual  Training  Seminary  at  Leipzig 
is  the  principal  source  of  manual  training  teach- 
ers within  the  Empire. 

Manual  training  in  the  tJmied  States  has 
depended  on  private  and  local  initiative.  Theie 
had  been  no  national  movement  prior  to  1917 
The  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  New  York  Cily 
made  the  first  step  by  opening  handwork  classes 
for  small  children  in  1878  in  connection  with  its 
workjngmen's  school  This  was  followed  in 
1880  by  Wadiinglon  University,  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  under  the  Erection  of  Calvin  A.  Wood- 
ward. This  CKperiment  consisted  of  a  fully 
equipped  manual  training  hi^  school  with 
a  variety  of  shopwork  in  wood  and  metal,  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  in  such  appropriate  aca- 
demic work  as  science  aitd  mathematics.  It  was 
a  juoneer  school  and  its  success  was  noticed  fay 
many  of  Hie  large  American  cities,  B^  1900  a 
majority  of  American  munici^lities  had 
adc^ted  some  form  of  manual  training.  Work 
for  gjrls  as  welt  as  boys  was  included  in  the 
program.  The  courses  for  girls  incliided  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  burnt  wood,  leather 
and  art  jewelry;  for  boys  it  included  joinery, 
wood-tuniing,  pat  tern- making,  forging,  tna- 
chine-shop,  foundry,  sheot-metal,  printing,  elec- 
tric wiring,  etc.  In  the  elementary  sdiooThand- 
work  has  likewise  found  a  large  place  on  the 
program,  beginning  in  the  kindergarten  and  con- 
tinuing- through  the  elementary  grades.  The 
activities  include  paper  folding  and  paper  cut- 
ting, basketry,  clay- modeling,  wood-carving, 
rama  work,  etc.  Correlation  with  drawing  is 
more  and  more  the  rule.  The  best  practice  in 
the  public  schools  now  relates  drawing  to  the 
experiences  of  the  child.  Design  is  the  basis 
of  the  work  and  the  design  of  llie  drawiing- 
dass  frequently  becomes  the  project  of  the 
handwork- da  S3  in  die  upper  grades.  Mannal 
training  in  the  American  hi^  school  early  de- 
veloped into  a  distinctive  institution.  Its  hand- 
work or  shop-work  program  is  only  retnotely 
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relaied  to  industry-  The  ppojects  are  oflen.i 
pracdcal  because  they  are  chosen,  not  becaL-. 
of  thar  utility  or  industHal  significance  but  be- 
cause they  illustrate  fundameatal  processes  oi 
industry.  Type  constructions  are  used  as  ana- 
lytical studies  of  various  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. A  complete  product  is  not  sought  nor  are 
such  elements  as  time,  commercial  value  and 
shop  atmosphere  made  a  part  of  the  instruction. 
The  purpose  of  this  typical  Manual  Training 
High  Soiool  is  vaguely  educational,  remotely 
mdustrial.  As  sudi,  it  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  many  industrial  communities. 

The  Vocational  Hotive.—A  change  of  sen- 
timent became  apparent  immcdialety  after  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  of  1904.  Educators 
who  had  investigated  the  subject  in  Europe  and 
America,  who  saw  the  display  of  the  nations' 
bandwork,  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  training 
that  related  more  closely  to  life  ipotives. 
Manufacturers  demanded  industrial  efficiency 
and  appeared  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  va^e 
results  of  the  typical  Manual  Training  High 
School  which  was  a  traditional  school  with  sfaon 
fadljties.  A  demand  arose  for  'shops  with 
schools  at-lached'  or  with  school  facilities. 
Manual   (raining  was  soon  modified 


the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has 
known  as  "^  re  vocational"  in  die  sense  that  the 
processes  of  many  vocations  are  taught-whh  the 
purpose  of  giving  die  child  an  opparlunily  to 
choose  wisely  with  the  aid  of  vocational  advisers 
among  teachers,  parents  and  industriat  or  voca- 
tional cNperts.  The  logical  step  to  follow  riiis 
'prevocational'  work  is  the  trade  school  so  that 
the  advance  of  the  vocational  and  industrial 
motives  makes  the  oM  manual  training^  idcod 

Industrial  Bducatien  and  Huiiul  Tta!n-i 
tag. —  Industrial  education  is  a  more  compre- 
bensive  term  dian  manual  training,  h  includes 
all  that  was  U  first  e^qpectod  ftoni  manual  train- 
ing as  a  stimulus  to  eiScient  workmanship;  all 


The  entasis  is  now  on  training  and  the  spe- 
cialized education  pcrtaintiig  to  special  indus- 
tries, while  the  vague  educational  results  Of  man- 
ual training  which  it  waff  claitaed  wotild  come 
by  transfer  of  faculties,  drop  below  the  horiaon. 
The  great  demand  for  skilled  workmen  in 
die  army  aad  navy  has  .led  to  4m  adq]ttko  of 
a  national  program  of  industrial  educatioa 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department. 
CoHeges  and  technical  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  teaching  trades  indispensable  in 
warfare,  using  the  equipment  of  former  manual 
training  and  indtisirial  schools.  Thus  is  im- 
pressed on  men's  minds  the  Utility  of  industrial 
skill  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  relative  inutiWiy 
for  the  work  ih  hand  of  much  of  the  traditional 
edncation,  including  the  typical  manual  training 
Khoots.  The  organization  of  indtistrial  ednca- 
lion  on  a  national  basis  is  *us  assured,  ll 
supersedes  manual  training  and  t&kes  its  place 
side  t^  side  with  technical  education.  See  Edu- 
cATKif,  IwnuBTHiAL ;  EoocATioN,  TecHtncAL; 
Vocational  Edccation, 

A.  R.  BRlffiACMER. 

President,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 


■    MANUCOQIA,  nian-u-co-di-»,  in  ornithol- 

ogy,  a  group  of  birds  either  belonging  or  closely 
allied  to  the  Paradiseida,  and  peculiar  to  the 
Papuan  sub- region.  The  plumage  is  glossy 
steel-blue;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  are  united 
for  some  distance,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary 
convolution  of  the  trachea  in  the  males,  to 
which  the  loud  and  clear  voice  of  the  birds  is 
owing.  Mr.  Sharpe  divides  the  Manucodia  into 
two  genera:  Phonygaraa  and  Manucodia 
proper,  of  which  four  species  are  admitted  — 
Manucodia  chatybeata  (chalybea),  from  the 
northwest,  and  M.  comriei,  from  the  southwest, 
of  New  Guinea ;  M.  atra,  widely  distributed 
over  the  Papuan  sub-region,  and  M.  jobiensis, 
peculiar  to  the  island  whence  it  derives  its 
specific  name. 

MANUEL  I,  Camnemw,  tnan'Q-il  k«in- 
ne'n&s,  a  Byzantine  emperor:  b.  about  1120; 
succeeded  bis  father,  Joannes  II,  in  1143,  died 
ia  1180.  The  valor  which  he  had  displayed 
agaiBBttfae  Turks  induced  bis  father  to  bequeath 
the  crowa  to  him  rather  than  to  his  elder 
brother  Isaac,  who  was  immediately  imprisoned 
by  Axudl,  the  minister  of  the  deceased  emperor. 
Returning  from  his  campaign  in  Cllicia,  Manuel 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  at  Constantinople, 
but  was  at  once  involved  in  wars  both  ia  the 
East  and  the  West,  which  lasted  with  brief  Jii- 
termisaions  tbrot%h  his  rei^.  In  1144  be  sub- 
jectod  Raymond,  the  rebellious  Latin  prince  of 
Antioch,  In  1145  he  defeated  the  sultan  of 
Icamum  in  successive  pitched  battles.  In  1147 
he  promised  his  aid  to  lira  new  crusade  headed 
by  Louis  VII  of  France  and  Conrad  III  of 
Gertaaay,  and  though  he  allowed  them  a  pas- 
sage through  his  dominions  he  gave  secret  Jn- 
fomtatioQ  to  the  Turks. 

In  1148  he  began  the  most  inywrtant  war  of 
has  rctgn  with  Roger,  the  Norman  king  of 
Sicily,  who  had  taken  Corfu  and  prepared  to 
invade  Greece.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Venetians,  who  within  a  year  jtuned  him 
before  the  fortress  of  Corfu,  which  was  sur- 
rendered after  an  obstinate  aege.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  invading  Sicily  by  hostilities  of  the 
Serbians  and  Hungarians,  instigated  by  Roger, 
the  fotmer  of  whom  were  vanquished  in  two 
campainis,  but  the  latter  protracted  the  war 
till  lis.  In  that  year  he  suffered  a  reverse 
from  the  Turks  in  Cilicia,  but  his  general,  John 
Dncas,  gained  so  great  successes  in  souuiem 
Italy  that  Manuel  concrived  the  project  of  re- 
nnilinK  the  eastern  and  western  empires. 

The  defeat  of  Alexis,  the  successor  of  John 
Ducas,  by  William,  the  successor  of  Roger,  soon 
followea;  the  Sicilian  admiral  Manu  routed  the 
Greek  fleet  off  Kegropont,  and  advanced  toward 
Constaniinople ;  and  Manuel  therefore  accepted 
an  honorable  peace  in  1155.  Those  Greek  pris- 
oners who  were  silk-weavers  were  retained  in 
Italy,  and  gave  origin  (o  the  flourishing  Italian 
silk  manufactures.  In  the  following  years  he 
waged  successful  wars  with  Raymond,  Prince  of 
Antioch,  and  Az-ed-din,  the  Turkish  sultan.  A 
new  war  soon  brdte  out  with  Gejza,  Idng  of 
Hungary,  which  was  terminated  by  a  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  Hungarians  neat  the  present  Sem- 
lin.  In  11?6  he  experienced  a  terrible  defeat 
from  Az-ed-din  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  disadvantageous  peace. 
By  brealung  ihc  treaty  and  renewing  the  war  he 
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MANUEL  II.  Palcolopu,  pile-ol'd-su^ 
a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  1350,  succeeded  his 
father,  Joannes  V,  in  1391.  died  in  1425.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  he  fled  from  the  coun  of 
the  sultan  Bajazet,  with  whom  he  bad  been  le£t 
as  a  hostage.  The  consequence  was  a  war  with 
Bajazci,  in  which  Manuel  was  supported  by  an 
army  of  Hungarians,  Gennans  and  French. 
The  allies,  under  the  command  of  SigismuncL 
king  of  Hungary  and  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,  were  defeated  at  Kicopolis  in  1396^ 
with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Constantinople 
was  besieged,  and  its  fall  seemed  impending, 
when  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane  diverted  the 
arms  of  the  sultan.  Manuel  visited  Italy, 
France  and  Germany,  vainly  seeldne  assistance 
from  the  Western  princes.  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Tartars  and  the  Turks,  he  acted  with 
diplomatic  skill,  and  secured  peace  to  his  em- 
pire. He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Conndl  of 
Constance  with  instructions  ta  urge  a  union  cA 
the  Latin  end  Greek  churches;  but  his  T«al  ol>- 
ject  was  only  to  obtain  aid  from  the  kingdoms 
of  the  West,  and  to  alarm  the  Turks  by  the 
negotiations  with  those  kingdoms. 

MANUEL  II,  ex-king  of  Portugal,  younger 
son  of  Carlos  I:  b.  Lisbon,  15  Nov.  !8».  He 
was  known  as  the  Duke  of  Beja  and  scandakius 
reports  of  his  Hfe  in  Paris  were  circulated  be- 
fore it  was  thought  he  would  succeed  to  the 
throne.  Consequently  his  accession  on  the  as- 
assination  of  his  father  and  the  Crown  Prince 
on  1  Feb.  1908  was  not  the  occasion  of  zrtaX 
popular  rejoicing.  He  took  the  oath  as  king 
on  6  May  1908.  His  private  life  continued  to 
ahenate  the  affection  of  the  people  and  on  5 
Oct  1910  the  Republicans  overturned  his  throne 
and  proclaimed  a  republic.  Manuel  fled  Vt 
England  where  he  resided  at  Twickenham  with 
his  uncle,  llie  Duke  of  OrliEans.  From  there  in 
1911  he  directed  uprisings  in  Portugal  with  the 
object  of  abolishing  the  republia  These  proved 
unsuccessful  as  dia  others  in  succeeding  years 
and  the  entrance  of  Portugal  into  the  war  of 
1914-18  as  a  member  of  the  Eirtente  appeared 
to  put  an  end  definitely  to  Royalist  uprisit>gs  in 
that  country  desinte  huge  sums  spent  hy  the 
Germans  in  propaganda  to  that  end.  l^nud 
married'  Princess  Augustine  Victoria  of  Hohen- 
aollem-Sigmaringen  in  1913;  the  union  proved 
upfaappy  and  a  separation  resulted 

MANUEL,  Don  Joan,  Spanidi  prince  and 
author:  b.  Escalona,  Spain,  S  May  1282;  d. 
1349.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Alfonso  X.  and 
cousin  of  Sancho  IV.  His  public  life  was  a 
restless  and  turbulent  one,  bat  his  chief  claim 
to  remembrance  comes  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  ihe  best  of 
Spanish  prose  writers.  He  wrote  in  a  style  of 
singular  simplicity  and  charm,  and  few  Spanish 
authors  have  succeeded  so  well  in  giving  to 
their  words  the  calmness,  the  weight,  the  rich- 
ness which  come  only  from  long  experience  and 
reflection.  His  principal  work  that  remains  is 
'Libro  de  Patronio,'  more  commonly  known  as 
'El  Conde  Lucanor,>  which  has  been  translated 
into  the  French  and  German  languages, 

MANUFACTURERS,  National  Associa- 
tion of,  an  American  association  organized  in 
Cincinnati  in   1895.    It  had  three  primary  ob- 


jects—  increasing  the  export  trade-  influencing 
State  and  national  legislation;  ana  arbitrating 
labor  disputes.  The  Association  maintains  a 
general  office  in  New  York  City  and  issues 
numerous  confidential  reports  and  bulletins  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  its  members.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  opposed  to  all  boycotts  and  blacldists, 
but  is  not  opposed  to  labor  orsjanizations,  though 
it  has  resisted  many  of  their  rulings,  and  is 
popularly  considered  as  antagonistic,  because  of 
the  vigor  with  which  ii  pushed  the  now  famous 
suit  against  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
for  its  boycott  of  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range 
Company.  This  was  a  long-fought  test  case, 
and  the  mantifactnrers  won,  stopping  all  offi- 
cial boycotting.  Since  1913  the  Association  has 
directed  its  attention  largely  against  the  Inde- 
pendent Workers  of  rtie  World,  generally  with 
success.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
given  considerable  effort  to  promo  ting  con- 
structive legislation  to  aid  manufacturers,  and 
has  made  some  gains  in  patent  law,  but  siimally 
failed  in  securing  better  terms  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  It  publishes  American  In- 
duslries  (monthly),  which  has  35,000  circula- 
tion, and  is  edited  by  F.  W.  Keough;  and  The 
American  Trade  Index  (monthly). 

MANUPACTUSES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  See  United  States,  Coumebcui. 
AND  Industrial  Development  of. 

HANUL,  ma'DiU,  the  common  wildcat  t>f 
Siberia  and  Tibet.  It  ia  smaller  than  the 
European  wildcat,  stoddly  built,  has  a  mod- 
erately long  tail  and  a  coat  of  long  hair.  The 
general  color  i»  yellowish  white,  with  a  black- 
ish tnark  on  the  chest  and  u|»per  part  of  the 
fore  tegs,  and  some  dark  lines  across  the 
haunches  and  ringing  the  tail.  Two  black  lines 
on  the  cheeks  and  a  black  spot  behind  the  short 
ear  are  other  diitinguishitiK  marks.  There  is 
a  very  curious  simili'tude  of  appearance  between 
this  animal  and  the  pampas  cat  of  Patagonia. 

MANUMISSION,  in  Roman  law.  the 
solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was  eman- 
cipated Conttantine  the  Great  allowed  the 
Christian  masters  to  emancipate  their  slaves  be- 
fore the  altar  on  festival  days,  and  especially  at 
Easter,  by  placing  the  deed  of  emancipation  on 
the  head  of  the  freedman  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  See  EMANciFATtoir;  Euavcipa- 
TH)M  IN  Latim  AwEaiCA;  Ewancipation 
Pboclauation. 

MANURES  AND  MANURING.  See 
AcRicuLTtniAL  Chemibiky;  Febtilizebs, 

MANUSCRIPTS  (Latin,  manuscripttis. 
written  by  the  hand),  are  hterally  writing  of 
anjf  kind,  whether  on  paper  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, in  contradistinction  to  printed  putter. 
Previous  to  the  introdtiction  of  printing  all 
literature  was  contained  in  manuscrii>ts.  All 
the  existing  ancient  matmscript*  are  written  on 
parchment  or  on  paper.  The  p^^r  is  sometimes 
Egyptian  (prepared  from  the  real  papyrus 
shrub),  sometimes  cotton  or  silk  paper  (ckaria 
bombycma),  which  was  invented  in  the  East 
about  the  vear  706  a.d.,  and  used  till  the  intro- 
duction ot  linen  paper,  and  in  conunon  with 
this  till  the  middle  of  the  14th  century;  some- 
times linen  paper,  the  date  of  the  invention  of 
which,  though  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century,  on  the  authority  of  a  document 
of  the  year    1243,  written  on  such  paper,  is 
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nevertheless  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  earliest 
mention  of  quilt  pens  is  in  the  7th  century. 
The  most  common  ink  is  the  black,  which  is 
veiv  old.  The  oldest,  ttowever,  was  not  mixed 
with  vitriol,  lilce  ours,  bul  generally  consisted  of 
soot,  lamp-black,  burned  ivory,  pulverized  char- 
coal, etc.  Red  ink  of  a  dazzling  beauty  is  also 
found  in  ancient  times  in  manuscripts.  With  it 
were  wrillen  the  initial  tetters,  the  first  lines, 
and  the  titles,  which  were  thence  called  rubrics, 
and  the  writer  rubricalor.  More  rarel:^,  hut 
slit!  quite  fretjuently,  blue  ink  is  found  in  an- 
cient manuscripts ;  yet  more  rarely  green  and 
yellow.  Gold  and  silver  were  also  used  for 
writing  either  whole  manuscripts  (which,  from 
their  costliness,  are  great  rarities),  or  for 
adorning  the  initial  letters  of  books.  With 
respect  to  external  form,  manuscripts  are 
divided  into  rolls  (volumma,  the  most  ancient 
wa^,  in  which  the  troubadours  in  France  wrote 
their  poems  at  a  much  later  period)  and  into 
stitched  books  or  volumes  (properly  codices). 
Among  the  ancients  the  writers  of  tnanu scripts 
were  mainly  freedmen  or  slaves  (jcritff  Wdrani). 
Some  of  the  professional  copyists  in  Rome  were 
women.  When  Origen  undertook  the  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament  (231  a.d.).  Saint  Am- 
brose sent  to  his  assistance  a  number  of  deacons 
and  virgins  sldlful  in  caligraphy.  Subse<iuently 
the  monks,  among  ihem  the  Benedictines  in 
particular,  were  bound  to  this  cmpiojTnent  by 
the  rules  of  their  Order.  In  all  the  principal 
monasteries  was  a  scriptorium,  in  which  the 
scriplor  or  scribe  could  pursue  his  work  in 
qnict,  generally  assisted  l)y  a  dictator,  who  read 
aloud  the  text  to  be  copied ;  the  manuscript  was 
then  revised  by  a  corrector,  and  afterward 
handed  to  the  miniator,  who  added  the  orna- 
mental capitals  and  artistic  designs. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  age  of  Greek  manuscripts 
from  the  character  of  the  writing  than  it  is  re- 
specting that  of  Latin  manuscripts.  In  general 
it  is  to  be  remarked  tha'  in  a  Greek  manuscript 
the  strokes  are  lighter,  easier  and  more  flow- 
ing the  older  it  is,  and  thai  they  become  stiffer 
in  the  progress  of  time.  The  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  the  (ireek  accents  is  in  no  respect  de- 
cisive. Some  Greek  papyri  are  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era,  but  most  are  not  earlier  than 
about  the  6th  century.  The  characters  in  Latin 
manuscripts  have  been  classified  partly  accord- 
ing to  their  size  (majuscuta,  minuscula),  partly 
according  to  the  various  shapes  and  characters 
which  they  assumed  among  different  nations  or 
in  various  periods  ^scriptura  Ronana  atiligua, 
Merovingica,  Longobardica,  Carolingica,  etc..  to 
which  has  been  added  since  the  12th  century  (he 
Gothic,  so  called,  which  is  an  artificially  pointed 
and  angular  character)  ;  and  for  at!  of  those 
species  of  writing  particular  rules  have  been 
established,  affording  the  means  of  estimating 
the  age  of  a  manuscript  Before  the  8th  cen- 
tury punctuation  marks  rarely  occur:  even  after 
the  introduction  of  punctuation,  manuscripts 
may  be  met  with  destitute  of  points,  but  with  the 
words  separate.  Manuscripts  which  have  no 
cainlat  or  other  divisions  are  always  old.  The 
cafch-ivord,  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  first  word  of  the  following  page  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding,  belongs  to  the  12th  or  subse- 
quent centuries.  The  fewer  and  easier  the  ab- 
breviations of  a  manuscript  are  the  older  it  is. 
Finally,  in  the  oldest   manuscripts  the   words 


commonly  join  each  other  without  break  or 
separation.    The  division  of  words  first  became  ' 
general  in  the  9th  century.    The  form  of  the 
Arabic   ciphers,   which    are    seldom   found   in 
manuscripts  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  centui^,  also  assists  in  deciding  the  age  of 
a   manuscnpt.     Some  manuscripts  have  at  the 
end  a  statement  when,  and  commonly  also  by 
whom,  they  were  written  {dated  codices).    But 
this  signature  often   denotes  merely  the  time 
when  Ilie  book  was  composed,  or  refers  merely 
to  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  is  entirely  spun- 
ous.     The   most  ancient   manuscripts   still   pre- 
served are  those  written  on  papyrus  which  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.    Next  to  them 
in  point  of  age  are  (he  Latin  manuscripts  found 
at  Herculaneum,  of  which  there  is  a  rich  col' 
lection  in  the  Naples  Museum.    Then  there  are 
the  manuscripts  of  the  imperial  era,  among 
which  arc  the  Vatican  Terence  and  Septuagint 
and  the  Biblical  codices  in  the  British  Museum. 
Since   the   middle  of   the   19th  century  many 
manuscripts  of  Greek  writings  have  been  found 
in  Egypt,  among  the  chief  being  that  containing 
the  orations  of  Hyperides,  several  containing 
parts  of  the  works    of    Homer,    Plato,    De- 
mosthenes, etc.,  that  in  which  occurs  a  portion 
of   the   Antiope   of  Euripides,   and   the   almost, 
complete  text  of  Aristotle's  work  on  the  con- 
sti(ution  of  Athens.    It  was  the  custom  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  obliterate  and  erase  writings  on, 
parchment  for  (he  purpose  of  writing  on  the 
materials  anew,  and  these  manuscripts,  many  of 
them  of  great  value,  are  known  as  *palimp- 
sests.*      This    custom    ceased    in    the    14th 
century,  probably  because  paper  came  then  more 
into  use.    See  Lubaues;  Makuscupts  Iixum- 
INAIEO;  Manuscbipts 
OP  THE  Bible;  Paleoo- 
RAPHY ;  Papyrus. 
ANUSCRIPTS,     n- 
Inminated,  are  those 
whose       text       is 
heightened  and 
brightened     by 
vignettes  and  other 
decorations  in  colors, 
gold  and  silver.   The 
verb    to    illuntinate 
first   occurs   in   the 
beginning      of      the 
18th  century;  and  means  to  decorate  an  initial 
letter,  a  word,  or  a  text  of  a  manuscript  with 
gold,  silver  or  brilliant  colors,  or  with  elaborate 
ti^ceiy,  miniature  illustrations  and  designs.   Ttle 
older  verb  was   to   enlumine    (Old  French  *»- 
tumitter;  late  Latin,  itiluminare ;  classic  Latin, 
illuminare).    It  occurs,  a.d.  c.  1366,  in  Chaucer, 
A.  B.  C,  73,  "Kalendeeres  enlumyned  ben' ;  A.a 
c.  1400,  'Roman  de  la  Rose,'  1695,  'For  It  so 
welle    was    enlomyned* ;    a.d.    1430,    Lydgate, 

ind  cade 
coloure 

fers  from  painting,  according  to  Ruskin,  'Mod- 
em Painters'  (1856,  Vol.  Ill,  iv,  viii,  sec.  9), 
in  that  "illumination  admits  no  shadows,  but 
only  gradations  of  pure  colodr."  The  earliest 
writing  of  many  peoples  was  by  means  of  pic- 
tures. Witness  the  pictographs  of  Sumeria, 
that  later  evolved  into  Babylonian  cuneiform 
script;  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt;  the 
crude  scrawls  of  .        -         -    .■ 


American  Induns;  and 

Google 


MANUSCRIPTS,  ILLUHINATSp 


the  Azlec  picture-writing,  which  still  de6es 
cpigraphists.  It  was  but  oalurat  that  an  art 
aroic  of  embellishing  these  pictographs.  Fif- 
teen centuries  before  Christ  the  papyrus  rolls 
that  conuin  the  ritualistic  <Book  of  the  Dead' 
were  illuminated  with  brilliantly  colored  scenes. 
In  due  time  the  arl  of  illumination  pa&sed 
over  to  peoples  whose  script  was  alphabetic; 
it  always  remained  an  art  of  beautiful  writicK. 
There  is  truth,  though  characteristically  narrow 
and  dogmatic  in  expression,  in  the  saying  of 
Ruskin,  'Lectures  on  Art'  (1870.  v.  138) : 
■Perfect  illuinination  is  only  writing  made 
lovely;  the  moment  it  passes  into  picture  making 
it  has  lost  its  dignity  and  function.' 

1.  niomination  in  the  Eaat.  1.  In  BfTpL 
—  The  earliest  specimens  of  illumination  are  on 
Egyptian  papyrus  rolls.  Ritual  directions  are 
in  red ;  hence  the  medifeval  rubric.  Profile 
portraits  are  inserted  into  the  text.  Afcricul- 
tural  and  household  scenes  are  interspersed 
between  hieroglyphic  signs.  From  the  Egyp- 
tians the  art  of  illumination  reached  the  Hel- 
lenic  folk  of   Alexandria.     A  4<h   century  B.C. 

?apyrus  manuscript  of  the  poems  of  Timotheus, 
ound  at  Abusir,  has  a  bird  as  a  punctuation 
mark.  Not  until  the  Christian  era  do  minia- 
tores  adorn  the  tent.  A  1st  century  a.d.  Greek 
papyrus  (Bibliothique  Nationale  dc  Paris) 
shows  a  text  diat  is  adorned  with  miniatures  in 
bold  relief.  A  Berlin  papyrus,  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  Museum,  illustrates  the  cure  of  a  demoniac 
tar  Jenus.  while  in  Hellenic  Egypt  the  art  of 
inamination  thus  progressed^  the  Coptic  artists 
carried  on  a  separate  tradition  from  their  an- 
cient Egyptian  forebears.  A  Coptic  chronicle, 
dated  392  a.d,  (Goleniscey  collection)  has  a 
wealth  of  miniatures  illustratrve  of  the  months, ' 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  the  rulers  of  Rome,  Lydia 
and  Macedonia,  together  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Serapeum  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Monarch.  Theophilus,  The  Morgan  collection 
of  Sahidic  manuscripts,  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  contains  a  dozen  manuscripts  with 
miniatures  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  angels, 
martyrs,  saints,  hermits;  and  almost  all  of  the 
S8  manuscript  volumes  of  this  remarkable  Cop- 
tic library  are  illuminated  with  marginal  dec- 
orative schemes  of  animals  and  plants. 

2.  In  Syria.— The  monks  of  Syria  show  the 
tra<Etions  of  the  Semitic  orient  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  manuscripts.  Saint  Augustine,  'Adv. 
Faiistura>  (xiiJ,  6,  18),  refers  to  the  miniature 
illustration  of  Persian  parchments.  From  the  5th 
century,  there  were  monastic  schools  for  illumi- 
nation m  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  The  Syriac 
Evangeliary,  586  a.d,,  the  work  of  Rabbula 
at  Za^ba  in  Mesopotanua,  now  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library,  Florence,  is  an  exquisite  work  of 
art;  the  miniatures  represent  the  Crucifixion. 
etc. ;  the  marginal  schemes  are  geometrical,  and 
contain  flowers,  birds,  etc.  Some  Hellenistic 
influence  is  noticeable ;  but  Semitic  traditions 
dominate  in  the  Syriac  school  of  illuminating. 
To  this  school  belong  also  the  extant  Armenian 
illuminated  manuscripts.  Three  evangel iaries, 
books  of  pericopic  readings  from  the  Epistles 
aiid  Gospds,  show  the  most  beautiful  work  of 
Armenian  miniaturists:  that  of  Etschmiadztn, 
lOlh  century,  copied  from  a  6th  century  model ; 
that  of  Queen  Mike,  902  a.d..  Monastery  of 
the  Mechtarists,  Venice;  and  the  TubiuKen 
Evangehary,  1113  AJi.  Mohammedan  illumina- 
tion, co^ed  Syriac  in  many  Arabic,   Turkish 


and  Persian  manuscriirti,  chiefly  of  the  Quran. 
The  decorative  work  is  often  rich  in  its  red, 
blue   and   gold  cu£c    characters. 

3.  The  B^rzantinc  School.— In  the  Hel- 
lenistic speaking  parts  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, the  tradilioDE  of  ancient  Greece  held 
sway;  although  icemoclasm  interfered  for  a 
while  with  the  progress  of  miniature  punting, 
and  Syriac  influences  were  strong.  Previous  to 
the  destructive  vandalism,  of  me  ieonodasts, 
Byzantine  miniaturists  beautified  the  great  6th 
ccntuij  purple  parchment.  Biblical  codices: 
L,  Vienna  Gtnesu,  silver  letters;  N,  Cod.  Pur- 
pureas, silver  letters.  Gospels,  most  of  manu- 
script at  Petrograd;  Z,  Cod.  Roisanetuit,  sil- 
ver letters,  Matthew  and  Marl^  at  Rossano,  in 
Calabria;  Sb,  Cod,  Stnopetiiit,  gold  letters, 
Matthew,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  de 
Paris;  4^,  Cod.  Btratinus,  Matthew  and  Marie, 
at  Berat,  Albania.  These  illuminated  manu- 
scripts contain  Biblical  scenes,  the  bearded  face 
of  the  Christ,  etc,—  all  in  miniature.  To  this 
period  of  Byzantine  illumination  belongs 
'Roll  of  Joshua,'  11  yards  long,  a     ' 
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472  A.a,  conldning  portraits  of  physit 

were  copied  from  originals.  All  this  early  By- 
zantine illumination  was  along  broad  lines,  free 
from  stereotyped  forms, —  save  the  hieratic  and 
fixed  faces,— classic  in  artistic  merit,  brilliam 
ia  coloring,  and  profusely  decorated  with  gold 
Tconocksm  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
wrought  havoc  to  the  art  of  illumination  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  Precious  manuscripts  were 
recklessly  destroj;ed  or  ruthlessly  murilated. 
The  artists  of  the  iconoclasuc  period  substituted 
ornamentation  for  miniature ;  flora,  fauna  and 
geometric  forms  for  figure-painting.  An  b- 
stance  of  thrir  work  is  the  'Evangeliary'  at 
Bibliothfeiue  Nationale  de  Paris.  Or.  631.  The 
triumph  of  image- worship.  842  a.d..  brought 
about  a  return  to  the  painting  of  figures,  TTie 
10th  to  the  I2th  centuries  were  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Bjtantine  miniaturists.  About  40 
years  after  the  restoration  of  im^e-wor^ip, 
the  'Sermons  of  Saint  Gregory  of  Nazianzen* 
fBibliotheque  Nationale  de  Paris,  Gr.  510), 
8S0  c.  A.D..  were  executed,  and  embellished  by 
a  scries  of  large,  beautiful  miniatures.  The 
'Paris  Psalter,'  dating  from  the  10th  century 
(Bibliolheque  Nationafe  de  Paris,  Gr.  139),  has 
scenes  of  the  life  of  David,  reproduced  from 
3d  or  4th  century  models,  that  vie  with  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii  in  freshness  and  brilliant^. 
The  'Homilies  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom,'  Paris, 
a  manuscript  which  belonged  to  Nicephorus  III 
(1078-81  A.D.)  is  likewise  a  good  example 
of  Byzantine  illumination  at  its  maturity. 
The  Psalter  and  the  Menologion,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints  for  each  day,  were 
at  tins  lime  most  frequently  decorated.  The 
'Vatican  Psalter'  (1059  a.d.),  in  the  Barberini 
Library;  and  the  Menolopon  of  Basil  II  (976- 
1025  A.D.)  in  the  Vatican,  are  rich  in  minia- 
tures of  brilliant  coloring.  Here  should  be 
mentioned  the  Slavic  school  of  illumination. 
It  was  Byzantine  at  first;  and  gave  us  the 
'Chloudov  Psalter,'  9lh  century,  at  Moscow, 
Between  the  I2th  and  16<h  centuries,  a  national 
style  appeared,  which  is  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  numerous  and  richly  illumined  manu- 
scripts of  the  libraries  and  museums  of  Fetro- 
grad  and  Moscow. 
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II.  Til— HMrin-  in  the  West     1.  Baity 

Italian. —  As  manuscript  writing,  so  ilhunina' 
tion  began  in  the  East,  and  was  thence  tftk^ 
over  by  the  West  Ptiny,  ^Historia  Naturatis* 
(xxv,  8)  is  witness  to  miniatnre-pointine  in 
Uome  diiiiDK  the  Ist  century  B.C.  Martial 
(xiv,  1865)  speaks  of  a  parchment  containinn 
a  portrait  of  Virgil,  Varro  had  some  700  such 
miniaUire  portraits.  The  most  ancient  lUtHni- 
Dated  manuscripts  probably  of  western  prov- 
enance  arc:  the  fragtnentaiy  'Iliad,'  3d  cen- 
tury, Ambiosian  Libra^,  Uilan;  the  Vatican 
Virgil,  dw  *Scfaede  Vatican^,'  4th  century. 
Vat.  LaL  3225,  widi  50  miniatures ;  the 
'Codex  Romaniu;'  another  Vatican  VlrKil. 
Here  be  it  noted  that  Latin  illiuninators  gave  us 
Ihe  word  HMntotitrr,  — from  the  Latin  minium, 
wfaicfa  means  red  lad  or  cinnabar, —  the  vivid- 
red  lead  oxide  used  ai  a  pigment  Hence  also 
is  MMorr,  to  paint  in  miniature;  tOKCther  wiDi 
minialor,  the  mtniatuc&iiainter.  Early  Italian 
iUuminaliDn  is  not  very  well  Imown  to  the 
historian  of  art  B^iantine  art  reacted  on 
Italian;  and  this  reaction  ij  marked  in  mosaics, 
early  Italian  painting,  and  the  earliest  inunrina- 
tion  of  manuscripts  in  southern  and  central 
Italy.  Throng  Italy,  the  East  influenced  the 
illumtnators  of  the  Frantdsh   Etnplre. 

2.  Cdtic  lUnmiBatian. —  Ii  was  during  this 
period  of  decline  of  itlnmination  in  the  West 
that  the  Irish  school,  as  eariy  as  the  ?th  cen- 
tury, broke  conplotely  away  from  the  copying 
of  ancient  models  and  inaagnrated  its  own 
style  of  book-omamenlation.  The  iiHlividuality 
of  the  artists,  the  civilization  and  (^racier  ol 
their  race,  were  expressed  in  an  art  that  reached 
the  very  hci^t  oE  perfection  and  n^ade  its 
influence  felt  in  continental  Europe.  "Hie  Celtic 
initials,  margins,  and  full-page  designs  are 
easily  recogniied  by  their  great  intricacy  of 
interlacing  spirals,  zigzags,  and  ribbons,  that 
entangle  animal  and  human  shaped  fancies, 
knots,  and  other  dcaigng, —  alt  cacecuted  with 
a  marvelous  precision  of  mathematical  accu- 
racy, graceful  delineation,  delicate  toudi, 
brilliaDt  coloring,  and  most  fecund  imagina- 
tion. Irish  illuminatioo  is  decidedly  orien- 
tal in  conception  and  execution;  and  seems 
to  point  bade  to  the  ancient  civilizaiion  of 
the  race,  before  the  Celtic  migration  from 
the  steppes  of  Asia,  across  Asia  Minor,  by 
way  of  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
France.  No  trace  is  found  of  classic  influ- 
ences. Foliage  is  absent  Kinship  with  the 
sculpture  on  stone  and  jewels  in  barbaric  Ire- 
land is  marked.  The  wonderful  decorative 
schemes  are  more  like  to  the  Arabic  than  to 
any  other ;  and  the  human  form  is  depicted 
with  a  geometrical  symmetry  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  Coptic  workmanship.  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  Celtic  illumination  is  In  Q,  'Codex 
Kenanensis, '  the  Book  of  Kells,  8th  century. 
Vulgate  Gospds,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Its  pages  are  replete  with  brilliant,  exquisite 
designs,  testifying  to  a  minuteness  and  delicacy 
of  precision  that  are  a  marvel  to  art  critics. 
The  Celtic  art  of  illumination  reached  I  ana 
through  Saint  Columba's  foundation  there;  and 
the  monks  of  lona  (635  a.d.)  brought  their 
faith  and  their  art  to  Undisfame,  or  Holy 
Isle,  off  the  Northumbrian  coast.  Here  was 
executed  in  Celtic  style  the  'Lindisfarne  Gos- 
|wls,'  8th  century,  now  in  the  Cottoniait  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum.    Other  fine  works 


of  the  Cehic  school  of  illuminators  arb  ttte 
'Book  of  Deir* ;  4.  Codex  SangaUensis,  9th  or 
lOlh  centutT,  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at 
Saint  Gall,  Switzerland.  In  En^and,  the  Celtic 
school  of  illumination  dominated,  althougn 
manliscripis  brought  by  Saint  Augustine  from 
Rome  introduced  a  classic  influence.  The 
'Utrecht  Psalter'  (800  A.D.)  is  representative 
of  the  Celtic  style  in  transition.  It  shovra 
crude  attempts  at  drapery  effects.  In  Ang)a~ 
Saxon  miniatures,  frames  of  foliage  and  flut- 
tering draperies  become  charactenstic.  The 
'Beuedictionale'  of  the  see  of  Devonshire  is 
the  most  elaborate  specimen  of  10th  century 
Anglo-Saxon  miniatures.    The   Norman  Con- 

?uest  saved  Anglo-Saxon  Dlumination  from  the 
antaslic  exaggerations  into  which  it  was 
sinking. 

3.  CaTlovingianHIutniiiatioD^-WhenCharie- 
magne  became  emperot-  of  the  West  (800  a.d.) 
illumination  was  rajiidly  revived.  The  Celtic 
style  provided  1o  this  new  school  its  interlace- 
ments; Byzantine  art  was  drawn  upon  for  thi; 
painting  of  the  human  figure.  Gold  was  used 
profusely  in  letters  34  well  as  illustrationa. 
Large  initials  were  almost  the  rale.  Orna- 
mentation was  luxurious.  Mhiiatnres  repre- 
sented historical  characters,  symbolical  themes, 
the  arts,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  virtues,  vices,  etc. 
Notwithstanding  the  gorgeous  effect  of  purple 
vellum,  a  datzling  abundance  of  gold,  and  a 
brilliance  of  decoration,  the  Carlovingian  illami'- 
nated  manuscripts  show  a  tendency  to  coarse- 
ness of  workmanship  and  chimsiness  of  figure- 
painting.  This  tendency  is  in  part  offset  by  tlw 
purer  style  of  the  Celtic  influence.  The  best 
examples  of  early  Carlovingian  illumination 
are:  the  'Evangeliary,'  said  to  have  been  illumi- 
nated by  Godescalc  for  Charlemagne  in  787  A.D.. 
whose  text  is  in  gold  letters  on  a  purple  ground, 
and  whose  every  page  is  illustrated  with  a  dif- 
fcrfcnt  decorative  scheme;  another  'Evangel- 
iary' of  Charlemagne,  at  Vienna;  the  'Bible 
of  Theodulf,'  bishop  of  Orleans,  at  Paris 
and  Le  Puy;  the  'Sacramentaty,'  written  for 
Drogon,  son  of  Charlemagne  and  bishop  of 
Mctz;  the  'Evangeliary  of  Lothair,'  Paris: 
and  the  'Bible  of  C^harles  the  Bald,>  presented 
bv  Count  Vivien,  abbott  of  Saint  Martin  of 
Tours.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  second  half  of  the  9th  century,  that  Carlo- 
vingian illumination  reached  its  greatest  per- 

4,  Gothic  Illumination,— T*c  10th  to  the 

12th  centuries  show  a  decadence  of  Prankish 
illumination.  After  the  'Regensburg  Gospels* 
(11th  century)  miniatures  become  more  coarse 
and  clumsy,  colors  are  dull.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  a  renascence  of  illumination 
is  visible  in  both  Germany  and  France.  Gold 
is  now  laid  on  in  leaf,  and  not  in  littuid:  bur- 
nishing makes  ^the  .illumination  most  brilllatit 
The  old  illutninators  were  monks;  now  lay- 
men take  up  the  art.  The  initials  are  smaller, 
hut  more  arti^ic;  they  often  contain  miniatures 
of  illustration  or  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
text.  Hnndreds  of  miniatures  beautify  the 
'Picture  Bibles'  of  the  13th  century,  or  intcr- 

Sret  the  'Sermon  Bibles'  of  the  period.  Gothic 
eatnres  are  introduced, —  gables,  pinnacles.  ros4 
and  guatrefoil  decorations.  The  human  figure 
is  painted  with  realism;  13th  century  costumes 
are  preserved  to  us  in  an  accuracy  of  coloring. 
During  the  14th  century,  there  i 
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from  conventional  foluge,  and  a  reproduction 
ol  garlands  and  fiowers  from  nature.  And  with 
the  flowers  are  intermingled  peaNuits,  birds, 
animaU,  buttedlies,  etc^ — all  true  Co  life.  The 
'Breviaty  of  Belleville,'  (Bibliothique  Nation- 
ale  de  Paris,  Lat.  10483-4)  the  work  of  the 
famous  Parisian  illuminator,  Jean  Pucelle,  to- 
gether with  Mahiet  Ancelet  and  J.  Chevrier; 
the  'Book  of  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady,' 
Soissons-  'Queen  Mary's  Psalter'  (BriUsh 
Museum),  done  for  Maiy  Tudor,  arc  all  ex- 
quisite works  of  14th  century  craft.  The  gold- 
en age  of  illumination  continues  during  the 
early  15th  century.  Even  ai  the  outset  of  the 
Renaissance  the  Gothic  manner  prevails. 
Books  of  Hours  are  the  special  feature.  Such 
is  the  'Tres  Riches  Heures'  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  Musie  Condi,  Chantilly,  by  Pol  de 
Limbourg,  containing  miniatures  of  the  various 
chateaux  of  the  duke,  and  portraying  marvelous 
ferial  perspectives  in  landscape  scenery,—  the 
effects  of  snow,  starlight,  blazing  sunlight  and 
dull  Autumn  shades.  Other  beautiful  Hora 
are  the  'Grandcs  Heures,'  by  Jacquemart  de 
Hesdin;  'Tres  Belles  Heures,'  and  'Heures  de 
Turin,'  of  the  same  Flemish  school;  and  the 
'Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany'  (1508  a.d.). 
This  last  work  marks  the  end  of  the  art  of 
illumination.  The  Renaissance,  together  with 
the  invention  of  printing,  were  fatal  to  minia- 
ture painting  of  books,  and  to  the  illumination 
of  their  carefully  written  pages. 

Bibliography.—  Middleton,  <Illuminated 
Manuscripts  m  Classical  and  Medieval  Times' 
(1892)  ;  Bradley,  *A  Dictionary  of  MiniaturisU. 
IHuminatioQ,  Calligraphers  and  Copyists' 
(1SS7) ;  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  *Les  manuscrits 
et  la  miniature'  (Paris  1887)  ;  Labitte,  <L« 
manuscrits  et  I'art  de  les  omer'  (1393) ;  Mar- 
tiu,  <Les  peintres  de  manuscrits  et  la  miniature 
en  France'    (Paris  1910), 
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MANUSCRIPTS  OP  THB  BIBLE  are 
written  as  opposed  to  printed  copies  of  the 
whole  Bible  or  a  part  thereof.  All  these  manu- 
scripts, whether  of  the  original  text  or  of  an 
ancient  veraon,  so  long  as  they  were  done  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  are 
important  in  die  science  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  Holy  Writ  TTiis  article  will  contain  a  brief 
introduction  on  Bible  manuscripts  in  general 
followed  hy  a  simimary  account  of  the  dtief 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Armenian  and 
Coptic  manuscripts  of  the  Bible.  Manuscripts 
of  the  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Slavic  and  other  early 
versions  of  Scripture  do  not  witness  to  the  ear- 
liest type  of  New  Testament  text;  they  arc 
anu>ly  treated  in  technical  dictionaries  of  the 
Bible 

I.  Bible  Mannscripti  In  General — There 
are  three  classes  of  Bible  manuscripts  —  papy- 
rus, vellum  and  palimpsest  —  to  which  attention 
should  be  called. 

1.  Papyrus  Jtfo«i«fn>(r.— While  Babylo- 
nian scribes  were  impressing  upon  endurable 
day  the  cuneiform,  or  wedge-shaped,  ideo- 
graphic records  of  the  style,  Egyptian  reed- 
writing  with  ink  upon  papyrus  developed  alnwst 
at  die  same  pace.  The  name  of  this  primitive 
{>aper  is  that  of  the  plant  which  provided  its 
raw  material.    The  papyrus,    Tiirvpoj,  probably 


an  Egyptian  laui-wtwdy— was  a.  rash  of  tl»ck 
triangular  stirik. 

Its  main  root,  Theophrastus  tells  us,  was 
about  15  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  vrrist. 
Likely  Ibe  buUrtuh.  gdmir.  the  wicker  out  of 
which  was  plaited  the  ark  tnat  contained  tbe  io- 
fant  Moses,  was  the  Nile  papyrus.  The  outer 
coat  of  this  Egyptian  water-^lant  was  peeled  off, 
the  pith  was  cut  into  Stnps  and  these  were 
glued  t«^ether  transversely  to  form  the  first 
known  writing  paper.  Sheets  of  papyrus  ivere 
very  fragile,  became  brittle  in  air,  crumbled  -with 
use,  could  not  resist  the  disintegrating  force  of 
moisture  and  were  quite  impracticable  for 
book-foim.  Hence  all  papyrus  manuscripts 
have  been  kist  to  us,  save  such  as  were  buried 
in  the  exceedingly  dry  soil  of  Upper  and  Mid- 
dle EgypL  For  many  years,  the  ignorant 
fillahin  wantonly  destroyed  these  prcckns  rec- 
ords of  die  past  Now  scientific  excavMors  are 
preventing  this  rulhlessne&s,  and  constantly  add- 
ing to  the  world's  various  collections  of  pairyrus 
manuscripts.  The  most  ancient  papyrus  tlocu- 
ment  is  a  record  of  the  rdgn  of  the  Egyptian 
King  Assa,  bjc  3560-3536;  and  the  earliest  lit- 
erary pa^rus  work  extant  is  the  Prisse  papyrus 
of  Paris,  written  in  the  5lh  dynasty,  c.  B.C.  2S00. 
During  the  first  three  centunes  of  C3iristiaiiity 
papyrus  was  the  or<knary  writing  paper  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  used  by  the  Arabs  until 
the  Stfa  century,  when  modern  paper  was  in- 
vented. The  sacred  writers  or  their  scribes 
most  likely  used  ink  and  rolls  of  fragile  paftynis 
for  the  aulografiha  of  the  New  Testament  (2 
Corinthians  ili,  8;  2  Joha,  xii).  These  precious 
documents  seem  to  have  perished  during  the 
early  Sdcentuiy.  No  trace  of  them  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  either  the  Apostolic  or  Apolc^ 
gelic  Fathers, —  tmless  we  excq>t  TertulKan's 
words,  'the  authentic  letters  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,*  which  are  now  generaHy  set  aside 
as  riietoricaL 

BibUography.— Deissmann,  'Bible  Studies* 
(1901),  'Light  from  tbe  Ancient  East'  (1910>  ; 
Uoulton,  'Grammar  of  New  Testament  Gredt* 
(VoL  I,  3d  ed.,  190B)  ;  AClUgan,  'The  New 
TesUment  Documents'  (1913) ;  Moultoti  and 
Milligan,  'Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament illustrated  from  the  papyri  and  other 
non-literary  sources'  (parts  1  and  2,  1914—15). 

2.  Vtlhtm  Manuscripts. —  Pliny  ('Historta 
Naturalis'  xiii,  1)  is  witness  to  die  use  of  vel- 
lum for  docunwntaiy  purpose  before  the  time 
of  Christ.  Saint  Paul  (2  Ttmodiy  iv,  13)  em- 
ployed both  papyrus- rolls,  rh^tpMa,  and  parch- 
ment, pt/i0piiKK-  In  the  3d  century,  vellum  be- 
gan, outside  of  Egypt,  to  supersede  papyrus  ;  and 
in  the  early  4th  century,  the  codex  or  parchtnent 
book-form  ganed  complete  victory  over  ^e 
papyrus-rolL  To  this  century  belong  the  earli- 
est extant  Bible  manuscripts  of  any  diing  bnt 
fragmentary  »ze. 

3.  Palimpsests. —  Some  of  our  most  import- 
ant vellum  manuscripts  are  palimpsests  ( — 
Lat.  palimosestum,  iroXi^ifi^aTdr  'scraped  again* 
i.e.,  manuscripts  ttiat  were  scraped  a  second 
time  with  pumice-stone  and  written  upon 
anew).  The  reckless  charge  of  wholesrfe  de- 
struction of  Biblical  manuscripts  by  the  monas- 
tic scribes  of  palimpsest  works  has  not  been 
substantiated.  Waltenbach  ('Das  Schriftweren 
im  Mittelalter,'  1896,  pp.  299  ff),  a  leading  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  notes  that  a  Gre^ 
synod,  a.d.  691,  forbade  the  use  of  any  bnt  nt~ 
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terly  unserviceable  Biblical  or  Patristic  taatuk' 
scripts  for  palitnpsest-writinK.  According  to 
Wattoibadi,  'more  i)recious  manuscripts,  in 
proportion  to  the  existisg  simply,  bave  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  learned  experimenters  of  our 
time  dian  by  -the  muob  abased  ibcmIcs  of  old.* 
The  dedpherinE  of  a  palimpsest  mtf  at  times 
be  acoonvlished  by  merdy  soaking  it  in  ckar 
water.  The  'Itemed  cxpenmentcrs*  use  some 
dienucal  reagent,  in  order  to  bring  back  tlifl 
onsinal  wriimg.  Such  diemical  reagents  are 
an  mfusion  of  nulgalls,  Gioberti's  tincttice  and 
hydrosulpkoret  of  amntonia ;  all  do  harm  to  the 
manuscripts. 

IL  Hsbrew  Mamucripti. —  Certain  ports 
of  Che  Hebrew  Bible,—  Danid  ii,  4b-vii,  28,  and 
Ezra  iv,  fr-vi  18,  tc«ethcr  witb  vii,  12-26r- 
are  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Aiwaaic.  These 
Biblical  Aramaic  sortions,  in  the  language  that 
the  exiled  lews  adopted  during  their  Babylonian 
captivi^  (B.C.  586-536),  are  here  treated  coiv- 
jointly  with  the  Hebrew  text  iaw  which  they 
have  been  received.  We  shall  briefly  sum  up 
the  age,  number  and  wordi  of  tAe  Hebrew  man* 
uscripta  of  the  Bible. 

r.  ^(M.— Textual  critidain  divides  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Bible  into  the  Uaaoceiic  and 
pre-Masoiedc. 

The  Masoretic  text  is  tiiat  oi  our  conniiets 
Hebrew  Mianuscriffts.  It  ropresenta  the  Ma»o- 
rah.  This  auihoritative  teiUnal  tradition  was 
begun  in  the  Ist  century  fl.c ;  was  fixed  in  itl 
consonantal  readings  during  the  Talmudic  pe- 
riod (A.B,  300-50)):  and  i!ec«vtd  the  wwel 
points  aboW  the  8a  c<Mury  oi  our  era.  The 
pre-Masoretic  text  includes  diiofly  the  rcadingi 
dial  are  ROt  witnessed  lo  by  Masondi.  The  ear- 
liest manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
probably  the  oldest  extant  Biblical  mautscripi, 
IS  the  Na^  pao/rus.  There  are  four  frajg- 
mcnts,  which,  when  pieced  together,  give  24 
bnes  of  a  pie-Uasoretic  text  of  the  10  com- 
mandments and  of  the  shemd  <Exod.  xx,  2- 
17:  Deut.  V.  6-lS>,  and  vi,  4-5).  The  writing  is 
wiHiout  voweb.  and  seems  paleograiphicaUy  t* 
belong  to  i»i  later  than  the  2d  century.  Aa- 
odier  witness  to  the  pie-Uasoretic  text  is  the 
Samaritan  Penialeucfa,  wrfaich  is  probably  pre- 
exilic  in  ori^n.  The  earliest  Samaritan  manu- 
script extant  is  that  of  NaUus,  once  rated  very 
indent  and  now  assigned  to  the  I2lh  or  the  I3ih 
century.  The  newly-discovered  Hebrew  '•EccU- 
tiasticus,^  represented  by  fragmentary  manu- 
scripts of  the  10th  or  11th  century,  preserves 
pans  of  the  pre-Masoretic  text  of  a  book  until 
recently  thou0K  to  have  been  written  in  Hel- 

All  other  Hebrew  manuscnpts  of  the  Bible 
are  Masoretic,  and  belong  ito  uie  lOA  centuiY 
or  later.  At  most  9  or  10  are  earlier  than 
the  I2th  century.  The  earliest  are  Codtx  Pe~ 
tropoiitanm,  dated  a.o.  916;  the  Saint  Petert- 
huTQ  Bible,  dated  A.D.  1009;  and  CotUr- Oritnlal, 
4445,  British  Museum,  wtach  Guisburg  asstgnE 
to  AD.  820-850. 

2°.  Numbrr^—Ktnaicoa  ( 'Dlaoertatio  Gen- 
eral! s  in  VetuB  Testamentum  Hebrai- 
cum,>  1780),  collated  16  Samaritwi  and  638 
Masoretic  manuscripts.  Da  Ross ;  ( <  Varitt 
Lectiones,'  1784).  brought  the  niunber  of  Maso- 
retic manuscripts  up  lo  1,375.  No  one  has  since 
surpassed  this  critical  work  of  Dc  Rossi  on  the 
Masoretic  text  Some  2,000  Masoretic  manti- 
SctiptB  gathered  in  the  Crimea  by  Firkowilscb, 


await  critical  study  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Petroerad.  Coiuult  Stradt,  'Die  biblischen 
wtd  massoreiisdien  Handschriften  zu  Tschufut- 
Kale'  <In  ZeiU.  fUr  liilh.  Theol  nnd  Kxrche, 
1875). 

3°.  fVorth.— This  rich  store  of  some  3,375 
manuscripts  promises  no  very  important 
flritical  results.  For  they  all  depend  on  an 
archetype  of  the  2d  century  a.h.  ;  and  are 
sinf^larty  alike  in  accuracy  of  reproduction. 
The  Masoretes  were  most  detailed  in  their 
painstaking  efforts  to  hand  down  the  text  of 
this  archetype.  The  Scribes  counted  words  and 
consonants  of  each  book ;  noted  the  middle 
words  and  middle  consotiants;  retained  pecul- 
iannes  of  script, —  such  as  broken  letters, 
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la^e,  dots  out  of  pixe,  etc.  All  these  oddities 
were  handed  down  as  God  intended,  and  re- 
ceived  nwsbical  interpretations.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance. '  In  Genesis  ii,  4,  b<Mi>barf'  dm,  "when 
ihcy  were  created,*  the  letter  A  is  unduly  small. 
The  rabbis  banded  down  this  peculiarity  as  God 
inspired;  translated  the  word,  'In  the  letter  k 
he  created  them* ;  and  then  disputed  what  that 
meant  Hence  die  importance  of  manuscripts 
of  the  early  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
aa  to  reach  a  pre-Masoreiic  text. 

Biblioigraphy. — Kraft  and  Deutsch,  'Die 
fcandschriltl.  hebraischen  Werke  der  k.  k.  Hof- 
biUiothdc'  (1857}  ;  Strack  and  Harkavy  'Cat- 
alog der  hebr.  Bibelfaandschriften  der  kaiser- 
lichen  Biblioihek>.  (1875) ;  Schiller-Szinessy, 
'Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts'  (pre- 
served in  the  University  Library,  1876) 
Asseman^  'BibtiothecK  Apostoliue  Vacicaiue 
CodicrisOrientales*  (1756);  Mai,  'Appendix  to 
ASEcmani'  (1831);  Nenbauer,  'Facstmiles  of 
Hebrew  Manuscripts'  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
<1886),  aod  'Clatalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manu- 
scripts' in  the-  Bodleian  Librarv  and  in  the 
College  Libraries  of  Oxford  (1886). 

III.  Orcdc  Uanusoripta.— Textnal  critics 
divide  Grc«k  manuscripts  cf  the  Bible  into 
uncials  and  minuscules.  Undal  manuscripts  are 
written  in  large  disconnected  letters  that  vary 
in  force  so  as  to  indicate  the  time  and  place  of 
provenancei  Words  are  not  seiarated;  accents 
and  pimctmtion  marks  are  not  used ;  no  great 
Variety  of  script  is  admitted;  Kgatures  are  em- 
ployed for  the  most  ordinary  words ;  paragraphs 
arc  marked  off  by  small  lacunas.  The  deca- 
dence of  elegaiit  uncial  writing  begins  in  the 
6ih  centuty ;  twists  and  turns  are  given  to  cer- 
tain letters.  In  Ae  74h  century  manuscripts 
sdU  greater  freedom  of  flourish  is  allowed  the 
scribe;  accents  and  breathings  are  introduced, 
and  the  script  leans  to  the  right.  By  the  10th 
century  the  writing  in  Biblical  manuscripte  ha- 
gins  t»  be  more  or  less  cursive;  these  nmnu- 
scrif  ts  are  called  minitscules.  The  letters  are 
new  small,  connected  and  written  with  a  run- 
aing  hand.  Cursive  writing  holds  sway  in  Bib- 
He^  manuscripts  until  the  I6th century,  in  ad. 
1514,  the  Gredc  New  Testament  was  for  die 
first  time  printed. 

r.  OU  Tetlamtnt  Grteh  Manuscripts.— 
Traces  of  the  version  of  Aquib  (c.  ad.  130) 
are  found  in  i  (1 )  fragments  of  Origen's 
third  columns;  written  as  marginal  notes  to 
some  manuscnpts  of  the  Septuagint;  (2>  the 
Milan  palimpsest  of  the  Hexapla.  a  10th  cen- 
tury copy  found  by  Mercali  in  1896,  containing 
about  II  psalms;  (3)  the  Cambridge  fragineitt,  . 
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7th  century,  giving  parts  of  P»1m  xxi, — 
Cf.  Taylor,  <Ca!ro  GeiMzah  Palimpsests' 
(1900);  <4)  the  Cairo  fragments  of  the  4th  and 
Sth  centuries :  three  palimpsests  (cantatninK  I 
Kings  XX  7-17.  2  iGngs  xxviU,  11-27),  pub- 
Kshed  by  Burkitt  in  189/';  also  four  portions  of 
the  Psalnis  (89:17—91:10,  95:7  —  96:12,  98:3, 
101:16—102:13)  published  by  Taylor  (op. 
dt.)  ;  (S)  the  4th  century  jiapyrus  fragments  of 
Genesis  i,  1-5,  publi^ed  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
in  1900.  Our  few  tnanuscript  tra<:cs  of  the  ver- 
sions, which  Symmachus  and  Theodotton  issued 
toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  may  be 
found  in  the  same  Hexaplaric  fragments  that 
witness  to  the  text  of  Aquita.  TTieodotion'B 
Daniel   is   preserved   in   the   Septuagint   manu- 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  extant  in  many  manusctnpls.  These 
r^resent  three  textual  families,— the  Hexa- 
plaric, Hesydiian  and  Lucianic  The  Hexapla- 
ric text  takes  its  name  from  (he  Hexaftla  of 
Origcn.  This  colossal  critical  work,  completed 
C.  A.D.  240,  presented  in  six  columns  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  (ireek  transliteration  thereof,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Seotuagint  and  Theodotion; 
attd,  for  certain  books,  two  other  Greek  trans- 
lations that  are  named  Qttmta  and  Sexta.  Pam- 
plulus,  a  discqile  of  Origen,  preserved  manu- 
scripts of  the  Hexapla  at  Csesarea.  In  the 
4th  century,  Pampiiilus  and  his  disciple,  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  reproduced  the  fifth  column,— 
i.e.,  Origcn's  Hexaplaric  Septua^ni  text, —  to- 
gether wiA  all  its  critical  signs.  By  these  criti- 
cal signs,  Origen  had  marked  off  passages, 
which  he  had  found  wanting  in  the  Septnagiut 
and  had  sui^lied  from  either  Aquila  or  Hieodo- 
tton.  Unfortunately  the  scribes  were  not  faith- 
ful in  handing  down  the  critical  signs  of  Origen. 
In  this  wise  the  Oesarean  text  of  the  Septuagint 
was  evolved  into  a  hopeless  commingling  of 
Origen's  Septuagant  together  widt  his  interpo- 
lations from  Aquila  and  Thcodi^ion.  Mean- 
time two  other  editions  of  the  Septuagint  got 
a  vogue,-~  those  of  Hesychtus  at  Alexandria 
and  of  Lucian  at  Antiodi.  From  these  three 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  text,  all  of  our  ex- 
tant manuscripts  are  descended,  but  by  ways 
tint  have  not  yet  been  accurately  traced,  lae 
Hexaplaric,  Hesychian  and  Lucianic  texts  acted 
and  reacted  i^Kin  each  other.  The  result  is  that 
roost  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  die  Septua- 
gint contain  readings  from  eadi  cf  Ac  three 
textual  families.  Criticism  is  at  work  to  trace 
the  respective  influences  of  eadi  text  upon  the 
manuscripts  now  to  hand.  Consuk  Field, 
•Originis  Hcxaplorum  qua  supersunt,  sive  vete- 
rum  intcrpretum  Greecorum  in  totura  Vetus 
Testamentum  fragmenta'    (1875). 

A.  Papyrus  Manuscripts. — About  40  papyrus 
manuscripts  of  parts  of  the  Septuagint  nave 
been  found  in  recent  years.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  (1)  Oxyrhynau  Pap.  656,  earl^ 
3d  century,  preserving  parts  of  Gen.  xiv-xxvii, 
wherein  most  of  the  great  vellum  manuscripts 
are  defective;  (2)  British  Museum  Pap.  73, 
called  U.  7th  century.  Psalms  10-33;  (3)  a 
Leipzig  Papyrus,  4th  century,  Psalms  29--54; 
(4)  a  Heidelberg  Papyrus,  7th  century,  Zachary 
iv,  6— Maladiy  iv,  5;  (5)  a  Berlin  Papyrus, 
4lh  or  Sth  century,  containing  some  30  chapters 
of  Genesis. 

R,  Vellum  Uncial  Manuscripts.--  Parsons 
("Vetus  Testamentum  Grafcnm  cum  VariisLec- 


tkmifans.'  I798TI,  designated  uncial  manuscripts 
of  die  Septuagint  by  Roman  numerals,  minus- 
cule by  Arabic,  l^garde  inaugurated  die  now 
common  usage  of  Roman  and  Greek  capitals  for 
uncials.  Von  Soden's  system  of  manuscript 
SJinbols,  thougi)  illuminating,  has  not  been 
widely  adopteil  The  important  vellum  uncials 
of  the  Septuagint  text  are  here  subjoined: 

Aleph,  Cod.  Sinaititus  (c.  350),  43  leaves  at 
Leipzig.  1S6  together  with  New  Testament  a! 
Petrograd;  contains  fragments  of  Genesis  and 
Numbers,  I  Paral.  9;27  — 19:17,  Esdr.  9fl  to 
end,  Esth.,  Tob.,  Judith,  1  and  4  Madi..  Isa., 
Ter.,  Lam.  fin  part),  Joel,  Abd.-Mal.,  the 
Poetical  Booin,  the  entire  New  Test^neni, 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  part  of  'Shepherd  of 
Hermas.'  The  text  is  mixed ;  in  Tobit  it  widely 
differs  frrm*  A  and  B.  Two  correctors  art  of 
the  7th  century.  The  first  writes,  at  the  end 
of  Esther,  that  be  compared  the  manuscript 
with  a  copy  of  the  Hexaplaric  text,  authenti- 
cated hy  Pampfaiius. 

A,  Cod.  Alexandrinut,  Sth  centnry,  in  British 
Museum,  complete  Bible  (exeeptmg  Psalms 
50:20-80:11  and  smaller  lacunie) ;  includes 
deuterocanonical  books  and  fragments,  apocry- 
phal 3  and  4  Maeh.,  also  1  amf  2  Clement;  of 
Egyptian  provenance,  and  likely  He^rchian  in 
text;  differs  much  from  B,  especially  in  Judges. 

B,  Cod.  VaHeanus,  c.  350,  in  Vatican  Library, 
complete  Bible;  the  Old  Testament  lacks  Gen. 
i-xlvi,  28,  1  and  2  Mach.,  parts  of  2  Kintts  ii 
Psalms  105-137;  the  New  Testament  lacb 
Hebr,  9:14,  I  and  2  Timothy.  Titus,  Apot; 
provenance,  Lower  Egypt;  text  deemed  by  Hon 
to  be  akin  to  the  Hexaplaric. 

C,  Cod.  Ephram,  Sth  century  palimpsest,  in 
Kalional  Library,  Paris ;  64  leaves  of  Old 
Testament,  145  out  of  238  leaves  of  New 
Testament. 

D,  Cotton  Genesis,  Stb  century,  British 
Museum ;  fragments  of  Genesis :  almost 
destroyed  by  tire  in  1731,  but  previously  collated. 

£,  Cod.  Bodleianus.  9th  or  10th  century, 
Bodleian   Library,    Oxford,    Heptateuch,   frag- 

Q,  Cod.  MarchaKanus,  6th  century,  Vatican. 
Prophets  complete;  provenance,  Egypt;  text, 
Hesychian ;  marginal  notes  from  Hexapla  con- 
tain Hexaplaric  signs, 

Theta,  Cod.  IVashittgion,  Sth  or  6th  century. 
Smithsonian      Institution,      Deuteronomy     to 

Among  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  Septvagint 
are  also  listed  17  codices,  some  of  the  Sth  and 
6th  century;  seven  Psalters  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century-  and  18  fragments. 

C.  yeltum  Minuscule  WaniMcnXj.— More 
than  300  are  known  but  not  classified.  Few 
bear  witness  to  the  entire  Old  Testament;  Ihe 
greater  part  are  Psalters.  The  most  critical 
use  of  the  minuscules  of  Ihe  Septua^nl  is 
evidenced  bv  Brooke  and  McLean,  'The  Old 
Testament  in  Greek>  (Vol.  I.  The  Ortaleneh, 
1906-17), 

BiblioKn>phT.— Swete,  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  (Jreek>  (190O),  and  'The  Old 
Test,  in  Greek'  (3d  ed.  of  Vols.  I  and  11. 1907; 
4th  ed,  of  Vol,  III,  1912);  Kenyon,  'Our  Bible 
and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts'  (1898);  Nestle, 
'Sepluaginlastndien'    (1886-1907), 

i°.  New  Testament  Greek  Menusmpts.— 
According  to  Von  Soden  {'Die  Schriflen  des 
Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  altesten  errdchbaren 
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TeKt^staIt,>  19Q2),2,J28  Gr«k  New  Teaiatnent 
maouscripK  arc  extant;  only  about  40  contain, 
either  entirt  or  in  part,  all  the  books;  1716  sre 
of  the  Gospds,  531  of  Acts,  628  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  219  of  Apocalypse. 

A.  Papyrtis.—Miiovt  31  papyrus  fragments; 
of  which  SIX  bdonf;  to  the  3d  cenfunr,  bear  most 
important  witness  to  parts  of  12  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Consult  Mitligan.  'Greek 
Papyri'  (1512),  and  'The  New  Teetaraent 
Doctunents*  (1913). 

B.  Veltnm  i/«ri«fa.— Besides  Aleph,  A.  B. 
C,  already  described,  there  are  some  160  vellum 
uncials  of  the  New  Testament;  110  contain  the 
(lospels  or  a  pan  thereof.  The  most  important 
of  these  manuscripts  are : 

D,  Cad.  Bezce,  5lh  or6th century, Cambiidge; 
(sospels  and  Ads  in  Greek  and  iJttJn,  except' 
in^  Acts  xxii,  29  to  end;  text,  Western,  i.e., 
that  of  Old  Latin  and  OM  Syriac. 

E^,  Cod.  ClaromoHtantts,  6di  century,  Nat. 
Libr,  Paris;  Pauline  Epistles  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  each  independent  of  the  other. 

E,  Cod.  BasUeensis,  8th  century;  Univ.  Libr., 
Basle,  (dispels. 

Ei,  Coo.  LoMdiaitus,  6th  century,  Oxford,  ia 
Bodleian  Libr.,  Acts  in  Greek  and  Latin,  same 
text  as  D. 

Eh  Cod.  Sangermanettsis,  9lh  century,  Imper. 
Libr.,  Petrograd,  Pauline  gristles  )n  Greek  and 
Latin,  same  family  as  Di. 

F,  Cod.  Boreeli,  9th  century,  Utrecht,  Gos- 
pels, 

Fi,  Cod.  Augiensii,  9th  century.  Trinity  Col., 
Cambridge,  Pauline  Epistles  in  Greek  ana 
Latin,  same  family  as  Di,  E^  Gb 

G,  Cod.  IVol/H,  9th  century,  Cambridge  and 
L^ndoii^  Gospels. 

(n,  Ccd.  Bcemeriamti,  9th  century,  Dresdem, 
Pauline  Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Washin^on  Manuscripts,  called  W  and  I  by 
Gregory,  giving  a  5ih  or  6th  century  text  of 
Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles,  Smithsonian  In- 
stilution. 

C.  Vellum  Mintiscttles. — The  vast  number  of 
minuscule  witnesses  to  the  New  Testament 
text  would  seem  to  indicate  a  rich  field  of  re- 
search for  the  critic.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  these  manuscripts  are 
of  little  moment;  they  represent  an  inferior 
mie  of  text,— that  called  the  lexlus  receptus. 
Only  those  minuscules  attract  attention  which 
approach  to  one  of  the  great  uncials.  _Thiik 
the  ■Perrar  Group*  resemble  the  i 


raphy  of  Greek  Papyri'  (1899);  Warfiefii, 
'Textual  Criticism  o£  the  New  Testament' 
(1886)  ;  Tischendorf,  'Novum  Testamenlum 
Gr»:e'  (18W),  together  with  Gregory's 
Prolegomena  thereto  (1894)  ;  Greifory,  "Canon 
and  Teiit  of  the  New  Testament'  (1907)  i 
■Textkritifc  dcs  Neuen  Testaments'  (1909),  and 
'Die  Griechteschen  Handschriften  dea  Nenen 
TesUments>  (1908);  Von  Soden,  '(rtiechisches 
Ncues  Testament*  (1913),  and  'Die  Schriften 
des  New  Testaments'  (4  vols.,  1911-13)  ;  Nestle. 
'Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament' 
(1901);  Hutton.  'Atlaa  of  Textual  Criticism* 
(1911). 

IV.  Latin  Haimtciipts,—  Epigraphists  find 
far  greater  varietr  of  script  in  Latin  dian  in 
Greek  manuscripts.    Hence  the  former  are  di- 


vided into  uncials,  semi-unciKl&.£a^Itals,.inittDS- 
cules  and  cursives;  and  these  divisions  arcsub- 
Avided.  The  time[  ptace  w»d  ev«i  the  mon- 
astery of  the  copyist  may  often  be  traced  by 
the  very  distinct  script  of  the  text 

i°.  Old  Latin  Jf onujcrfpr*.— The  origin  of 
the  Old  Latin  text  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
Three  distinct  types  are  recognized, —  the 
African,  European  and  Italian.  The  African 
text  is  that  used  by  Tertullian  <c  150-220), 
and  Saint  Cvprian  (c.  200-258)  ;  it  is  the  crudest 
in  style,  ana  apparently  the  earliest  to  be  made. 
The  European  text  is  less  crude  in  style  and 
vocabulary;  and  may  be  an  independent  transla- 
tion. The  Italian  text,  prt^ably  the  Itala  which 
Saint  Augustine  preferred  to  all  others,  is  Ibc 
version  used  by  Saint  Jerome  in  his  revinon. 
About  40  manuscripts  preserve  this  pre- 
Hioronymian  Latin  text, — 27  manuscripts  of 
(jospels,  seven  manuscripts  of  Acts,  six  manu- 
scripts of  Paul's  Epistles,  fragments  of  Catholic 
Epistles  and  Apocalirpse.  All  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vulgate  ot  of  corrections  made 
hjr  scribes.  The  most  important  Old  Latin 
Oiantiscripts  are  the  bllinguals  already  noted: 
D,  Dm  Ei,  El,  Fh  G..  Besides  there  are  the 
codices  VerceUensis,  4th  century;  Veronensis, 
5th  century  I  Palalitttu,  5th  century;  Brixiamu; 
6th  century;  Corbeientxi,  5th  century;  Gigat, 
13th  century;  Falimfisett  de  fleury,  6th  cen- 
tury; Bobittisis,  4ih  century.  Cf.  Burldti,  <The 
Ola  Latin  and  the  Itala»  (1896) ;  Wordsworth, 
Saitday  and  While,  'Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts' 
(1883-97);  Buchanan,  'Old  Latin  Biblica! 
Texts'  (1907-11)  and  'Sacred  Latin  Texts' 
(1912-14). 

2°.  Vvigate  Mannscnpts.—  More  than  8,000 
manuscripts  of  the  Vulpafe  are  extant,  moat  of 
which  are  later  than  the  12th  ccntmy  and  of 
fittle  use  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  sacred 
teJct.  Wordswortl  and  White,  in  their  critical 
text  (1889-1905),  collate  40  of  the  most  intpon- 
ant  Vulgate  manuscripts.  The  Benedictine 
Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Vulgate, 
established  by  Pope  Pius  X,  is  a(  work  on  the 
collation  of  this  vast  store  of  manuscripts;  its 
task  is  to  reconstruct  the  various  families  of 
(he  Vulgate  text,— the  Spanish,  Italian,  Irish, 
French,  etc., —  to  sift  oat  the  (jid  Latin  read- 
ings and  other  interpolations,  and  to  reach 
back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  text  that  was 
isstted  by  Saint  Jerome.  Chiefest  among  the 
Vulgate  codices  are  Amiatinus,  8th  century- 
CiTuensis,  9th  century;  Fuldensis,  A.D,  541-546; 
Kenanensis,  Book  of  Kells,  8th  century;  Stony- 
hursttnsis,  7th  century. 


New  Testament.     The  Old  Syriac  .        _ 

about  the  middle  of  &e  2d  century,,  is  repre- 
sented by  two  important  manuscripts  of  the 
5th  century.  The  Curelonian  Syiiac  mauBicHpt 
was  discovered  in  1842  amonK  manoKripta 
brought  to  the  British  Museum  frrxn  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Maria  Delpara.  m  the  Nitrian  Desert, 
Egypt;  and  was  published  by  Cureton  in  18S8. 
The  Sinaitic  Synac  manuscript  was  found  by 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  in  1892,  at  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinaij 
Cf.  Bensley,  Harris  and-  Burkitt,  'The  Four 
(lospels  in  ^riac  transcribed  from  the  Sinaitic 
Palimpsest'  (1894)  ;  Lewis  'Light  on  the  Foiir 
(kispelE  from   the   Sinai    Palimpseft^   (1913); 
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Bttridtt,  'Evaogeliaii  da  Ueiifian'cshe' 
(19M). 

The  DiaUfiaron  is  a  Syriac  harmony  of 
the  GoeikIs,  made  about  a.d.  170  by  Tattan, 
an  As^rian  and  disdpic  of  Saint  Justin  Mar- 
tyr.  The  only  manuscript  records  thereof  are 
two  Arabic  versions,  discovered  one  in  Rome 
and  the  other  in  E(^t,  which  were  published 
by  Ciasca  in  ISSBL 

The  Peshitta,  or  Syriac  Vulitate.  was  made 
by  Rabbula,  ajk  411-435.  The  PeshifU  Penta- 
teuch, dated  A.D.  464,  in  British  Museum,  is 
the  earliest  dated  Biblical  manuscripi.  The 
Peshitta  Gospels  number  125.  Acts  58,  Paul's 
Epistles,  67:  two  of  these  New  Testamoit  USS. 
are  of  the  5th  century. 

The  Pktioxenian  Syriac  version  has  reached 
us  only  in  a  manuscript  of  Apocalypse  at  Trin- 
ity College,  DuUin,  and  in  the  four  minot 
Catholic  Epistles. 

The  HarkUati  Syriac  version  is  witnessed  to 
by  35  manuscripts  dating  from  the  7th  century 
and  later;  its  text  is  like  to  that  of  D. 

The  PalesttHian  Syriac  versioa  is  found  in 
lectionaries  and  fragmentary  manuscripts ; 
these  latter  date  from  the  lUh  century  and  later. 

2°.  Armenian Mamtseripls  date  from  A.D.  887, 
are  very  nimierous  and  have  tkot  yet  been  accu- 
rately  collated. 

3".  Coplic  Manufcripts-—  By  the  time  Egypt 
became  Christian,  the  3d  or  4th  century,  its 
ancient  language  had  been  evolved  into  the  fol- 
lowing dialects:  Sahidic,  or  Theban,  of  Upper 
Esypt ;  Akhmimic.  a  dialect  that  was  later 
superseded  by  SahitUc;  Fayumic,  the  dialect  of 
Fayiim;  Middle  Egyptian;  Bohairic,  or  Mem- 
phitic,  the  dialect  of  Bofaaireh. —  i.e^  of  the 
northwestern  province  of  the  Delta.  The  chief 
Sahidic  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  that  have  been 
collated,  are  among  the  58  volumes,  discovered 
(1910)  in  the  Fayum  and  now  called  the  Mor- 
gan Collection,— six  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  entire  New  Testament  except 
the  Apocalpyse.    The  British  Museum  also  has 

Kris  of  the  Old  Testament,  Acts  and  Apoca- 
.  .)se.  Moreover,  the  bilingual  T,  Cod.  Bor- 
gianus,  Sth  century,  in  the  Vatican,  preserves 
fragments  of  Mark,  Luke  and  John  in  both 
Greek  and  Sahidic.  Bohairic  is  welt  repre- 
sented by  manuscripts  of  the  same  character  as 
Aleph-B.  The  Cumon  Catena,  dated  a.d.  889, 
is  the  earliest  extant  Bohairic  manuscript  and 
is  in  the  Parkham  Library.  Cf.  Crum,  'Cata- 
logue of  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum' (1905)  ;  Wallis  Budge,  'Coptic  Biblical 
Texts  of  Upper  Ejjypl'  (1912). 

Walter  Druu,  S-I., 
Professor  of  Scripture.  Woodstock  College, 
Maryland. 
HANUTIUS,  ma-nfl'shl-Qs,  Aldaa  (Ital. 
Manudo,  Manu2»  and  Manucci),  Italian 
printer:  b.  Sermonctta,  near  Bclletri,  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  Eiome  (and  hence  sometime* 
known  as  Romanus),  1450;  d.  6  Feb.  1515.  He 
began  his  studies  at  Ferrara,  and  continued 
tfaem  at  Rome  where  he  was  tutor  to  princely 
families.  He  teamed  Greek  in  Ferrara  under 
Guarini  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  di 
Cann  established  a  printing-press  at  Venice 
14S>,  He  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
teamed  in  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  and  enter- 
tained in  his  bouse  many  scholars  of  the  day, 
farming  his  "Neacadcmia"  or  New  Academy, 


wtiidi  later  was  ttyLed  'Academia  delta  Fama.* 
He  was  tile  author  of  'Dictionarium  Grsecum' 
(1497);  Uniiilutiones  Gracco-Latinse'  ()S01- 
QS)  ;  'Grammatii^  Institutiones  Grtetx'  (1514)  ; 
'De  MetHs  Horatianis'  <1509).  His  son  PaU- 
LUS  (b.  12  June  1512;  d.  6  AprU  1574)  continued 
(1533)  to  manage  the  printing-press  at  Venice, 
and  subsequently  ( 1561 )  presided  over  4tie  p»pal 
press,  Typograptna  Vaticana.  at  Rome.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  to  Cicero's  Letters,  and 
'Epistolae  SelectK.'  Aldus,  the  younKer  son 
of  Paulus  (b.  13  Feb.  1547;  d.  Rouk,^  Oct 
1597),  was  a  scholar  and  anthor  from  fais  ear- 
liest youth.  He  continued  his  father's  work  at 
Venice  and  Rome.  Consult  Renouard,  *Aa- 
nales  de  I'Impiimerde  dec  Aides'  (1834) ;  Didot, 
'Aide  Maauce  et  VHennenlsme  a  Vensse' 
(1873);  Goldschmid.  'A  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  Aldine  Press  at  Venice'  (1887)  ;  Omont, 
'Catalogues  des  Livres  Grecs  et  L^tina,  im- 
primis par  Aide  Manuce  a  Vcnise'  (1892). 
Consult  De  Vinne,  T.  L.,  'Notable  Printers  of 
Italy  During  the  Fifteendi  Century'  (1910). 
See  Aldime  Editions. 

HANX  CAT,  a  breed  of  house-cats,  origi- 
nating In  the  Isle  of  Man,  wbidi  are  <:haracter- 
ized  by  very  high  hindquarters,  and,  as  a  rvie, 
by  a  very  snort  tail.     See  Cat. 

MANX  LITERATURE.  The  Celtic  dia- 
lect of  the  Isle  of  Man.  one  of  the  three  sub- 
division of  the  Gaelic  language,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Irish  and  the  Scottisli  Gaelic,  and 
nearer  to  die  latter  than  the  former,  (^ee 
Celtic  Languages;  Gaelic  Litexature).  The 
literature  of  t^e  language  consisted  mainly  ol 
ballads  and  carvels  (or  Oirlstmas  carols).  The 
earliest  monument  of  the  vernacular  is  *The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  translated  by  Bishop 
PUIlips  in  1610  (reprinted  in  1895).  In  later 
hmes  the  orthography  closely  followed  English. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  English  was 
a  foreign  tongue  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
common  people,  but  rince  that  time  the  decline 
in  the  use  of  Manx  has  been  very  rapid,  and 
only  two  or  diree  thousand  of  the  islanders 
now  speak  it  The  last  edition  of  the  Bible 
pubb^ed  in  Manx  was  dated  1819,  and  the 
edition  of   the   New_  Testament  was  pub- 


Goodwin,    'First   Lessons   in   Manx'    (1866) ; 

t;nner,  'The  Manx  Language,  Its  Grammar, 
iteralure  and  Present  Slate'  (Trans.  London 
Phitol.  Soc.  1875):  Moore,  'Surnames  and 
Place  Names  of  the  Isle  of  Man'  (1890); 
'Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man*  (1891)  ;  'Manx 
Carols'  (1891);  and  History  of  ihe  Isle  of 
Man'    (1900). 

MANZANILLO,  man-tha-nSI'ya,  Cuba,  dty, 
port  of  entry,  in  the  western  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gua- 
canabo  on  the  southern  shore.  It  has  a  large 
harbor  which  is  protected  by  a  number  of  small 
islands.  The  ci^  is  the  port  for  Bayaroo,  an 
inland  city  about  40  miles  east  by  north  from 
Manxanillo.  The  low  land  and  the  mangrove 
swamps  around  the  place  make  it  very  tin- 
hcalthy.  It  is  well  built  and  has  a  number  of 
fine  diurcbes,  hospitals  and  schools, —  among 
the  schools  four  are  high  schools.  Urban  pop. 
about  15,115;  munic^  62^. 
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HAHZANILLO,  Mexico,  Beatwrt,  in  die 

slate  of  C^lima,  on  the  Pacific  at  the  entrance 
lo  ibe  Bay  of  Covuttan,  about  40  miles  west 
of  Qriima,  the  capital  of  the  »ate.  A  railrosd 
connects  Manianillo  and  the  capital,  and  the 
dty  has  steamer  connections  with  the  .pnncil>al 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  normal  times  ita 
imports  total  $1300,000  annually. 

MANZANITA,  a  popular  name  for  various 
species  of  Arctostaphylos  of  the  family  Erieacea, 
especially  A.  pvngens  and  A.  tnanamita.  They 
are  shrubs  or  smaU  trees  which  sometimes  exceed 
20  feet  in  height,  and  often  focm  impenettable 
thickets  in  the  rt^ion.  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  from  Oregon  soutKwaid.  They  have 
alternate,  evergreen,  entire  leaves,  usually  white 
or  pinldsii  flowers  in  paraded  racemes,  and  gen- 
erally  smooth  berry-IUce  drupes.  Another  well- 
known  species  often  called  by  tlss  name  is  the 
bearberry  (q.v.),  a  trailing  evergreen  shrub 
which  extends  from  the  ArUiic  region  to  the 
mountains  of  Uexico,  whose  rod  berries  form 
one  of  the  princiual  foods  of  ptarnugan  and 
other  related  birds.  The  great-berried  man- 
xanita  {A,  glauca),  a  CaUfonua  s]pecics,  bears 
fruit  more  than  }nlf  an  inch  in  diameter.  Of 
the  30  species  of  the  genus,  probably  a  dozen 
are  used  for  ornamental  purposes;  some  Cen- 
tral American  ones  in  greenhouses  where  the 
climate  prevents  outdoor  use;  the  Grubby  west- 
em  kinds  iu  ttuld  climates;  and  only  the  tra^r 
ii^  kinds  in  cold  localities.  The  ^arled  roots 
are  an  tinportant  source  of  fuel  in  the  untjm- 
bered  parts  of  CaH forma. 

HANZANO,  Joan  FnmciKO,  hoo-an'  fran- 
theslcd  man  tha'uo,  Caban  poet:  b.  Havana, 
August  1797 ;  d.  there,  18S4.  A  negro  slave  he 
wrote  and  published  several  folumes  of  verse 
before  he  was  manumitted  (1837),  gaimog  espe- 
cial fame  by  'Mis  treinta  Afios'  (1836),  tranJ- 
lated  into  French,  German  and  English,  and 
by  'Apnntes  Autobiogrificos,^  v^ch  was  never 
printed  in  Spanish,  but  was  published  in  English 
by  Bidiard  Robert  Madden  in  1840  under  the 
title  ^Poems  by  a  Slave  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
recently  Liberated.'  Manxano's  other  works 
include  "Cantos  a  LeaHa*  (1821),  several  ex- 
crilent  lyrics  repitnted  in  Calcagno's  'Poelas 
de  Color>  (1866),  and  a  drama  *Zafira>  (1842). 

MAHZANO  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
Bemalillo,  Torrence  and  Valencia  courses 
southeast  of  Albuquenjue,  N.  Mex,  It  extends 
from  Tijeras  Canyon  on  the  north  to  Abo 
Pass  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  The 
very  steep  western  front  of  the  mountain  is 
granite  and  schist,  capped  by  a  thick  sheet  of 
limestone  which  dips  east  and  constitutes  the 
long  sloping  plateau  of  the  summit  and  east 
side.  The  htehest  summits  are  Manzano  Peak, 
10,086  feet ;  Osha  Peak,  10,023  feet,  and  Mosca 
Peak,  9723  feet,  wluch  are  about  5,000  feet 
above  the  Rio  Grande.  To  the  east  is  the 
Estancia  Valley,  long  famous  for  its  salt  lakes. 
Near  Bosque  Peak  is  a  large  spring.  The 
region  is  forested  with  yellow  pitje,  pifion  and 

i'liniper,  and  is  included  m  the  Maniano  Forest 
leserve.  Deer,  bear  and  wild  turkeys  and 
many  nunor  wild  animals  remain  in  these  moun- 
tams.  Ores  of  gold,  lead  and  silver  are  mined 
on  the  west  slope.  Most  of  the  long  canyons 
oti  the  eastern  slope  contain  streams  from  laixe 
springs.    TTie  water  is  utilized  by  many  settlers 


Puata  dd  agua  and  Hanzano.  The  latter  has 
^ven  name  to  the  mount^n,  the  i^aia  taking 
tts  name  from  a  grove  of  active  trees  (ifattsoHo 
in  Spanish)  of  prehistoric  origiiL  The  old 
ruins  of  Abo  and  La  Cuaia  are  near  the  south 
end  of  the  range. 

HANZAN06,  man-za'n5s,  a  natural  pork 
in  Lincoln^  Bernalillo  and  Santa  Fi  counties  in 
New  Mexico,  southeast  of  Albuquerque.  The 
Maniano  Range,  the  highest  peak  of  this  sec- 
tion,  numerous  table-lands  and  valleys,  with 
many  springs  and  small  streams,  are  the  chief 
features  of  this  park.  The  Rio  Grande  is  on 
the  west  side;  die  base  of  the  mountains  it 
aboiK  1,000  feel  above  the  river  and  about 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  al- 
most perpendicular,  stupendous  red  cliflis  which 
rise  above  the  t^atn  and  form  the  western  face 
of  the  mountains  ve  almost  unscalable.  South 
of  the  red-cli&  region  is  the  canyon  of  Las 
Moyas,  and  south  of  this  canyon  Bosque  Peak, 
the  highest  poinit  of  the  range.  Near  ibt  sum- 
miC  aflfae  peak  is  a  Mirit^  ^irtuch  gushes  up  ia 
a  lake  about  50  feet  wide. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  range  at 
some  points  includes  the  green  valley  of  die  Rio 
Cirande,  mountains  west  of  Albuquerque  and 
north  to  the  walls  of  Sante  Pi,  and  intervening 
valleys  and  monutaitis.  On  the  west  of  the 
park,  or  the  westwn  border,  are  the  white  Man- 
xano  salt  lands,  on  the  southeast  the  gypsum 
desert.  On  the  level  mountain  tops  are  siretchei 
of  clearing  where  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly. 
Between  Hell  Canyon  and  Chiiili  is  a  region  of 
immense  pine  and  piiion  forest  Some  of  the 
animals  found  here  are  deer,  bear  and  wild 
turkey.  Grains,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
other  farm  products  are  raised.  Sheep,  horses 
and  cattle  are  nuscd  extcostvely. 

MANZONI,  man-zo'n^,  Alessandro,  Ital- 
ian poet  and  novelist:  b.  Milan,  7  March  178S; 
d.  there,  22  May  1873.  He  studied  at  Milan  and 
Pavia,  and  published  in  1806  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Imbonaii.  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  181S  by  his  'Sacrea  Hymns'  ("Inni 
Sacri').  In  1819  appeared  his  first  tragedy, 
'II  t^nte  di  Carmagnola,'  the  first  drama  in 
which  an  Italian  defied  the  unities.  This  play 
was  reviewed  and  praised  by  Goethe,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  every  subsequent  production 
of  Manioni.  The  death  of  Napoleon  inspired 
one  of  the  finest  odes  of  the  century,  'II  Cinque 
Maggio>  ('The  Fifth  of  May').  In  1823  his 
second  tragedy,  'Adelchi,*  appeared.  This,  as 
well  as  its  predecessor,  finds  more  favor  in  per- 
sonal TtAdiTi^  than  on  the  stage.  After  this 
Manioni  divided  his  time  between  country  pur- 
suits at  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Milan  and  the  composition  of  his  romance  'I 
promessi  Sposi'  f 'The  Betrotherf'),  a  Milanese 
story  of  Ae  17th  century,  published  in  1827, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages  (Eng.  in  Btdm's  Librarr 
1883).  He  strove  earnestly  lo  fflake  Tuscan  the 
universal  language  in  Italy,  As  a  poet  he  out- 
rivaled all  his  Italian  contemporaries,  Verdi's 
'Manioni  Seqniem'  is  a  magnificent  musical 
tribute  to  his  memory.  (See  BBrsoTHtn,  The). 
Consult  Sauer.  'Alessandro  Manioni'  (1872)  ; 
Stoppani,  <I  primi  anni  A.  Maiuoni'    (1874); 
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Benezio,  *A.  Maiuoni,  studio  bioKraiico  t 
ciitico*  (1873);  Cambu,  "A.  Manzoni,  renriii' 
>sceiue>  <1885);  Waille,  'Lc  romamisme  de 
Uanzoni>  (Paris  1S90;  tng.  trans,  by  Geddes- 
Windns,  Boston  1911). 

MAORIS,  m3'6-riz  or  mow'rli,  native  in- 
habitants of  New  Zealand,  a  people  of  Poljrie- 
sian  race,  as  is  attesled  not  only  by  ethnological 
considerations,  but  by  iheir  own  legend  that  they 
came  from  Hawaild  (Hawaii  or  Samoa).  Their 
carefully  kept  grenealogies  go  back  less  than 
a  score  of  generations,  so  that  it  seems  probaUe 
that  thdr  canting  to  New  Zealand  was  four  or 
five  centuries  ago.  Remains  of  a  previous  pop- 
ulation  with  Papuan  cbaracteristics  have  been 
found.  The  Maoris  are  well  built,  wilh  longer 
bodies  and  shorter  tegs  than  the  European  type; 
tfaev  have  black  hair,  little  whisker  on  ^e  face, 
and  smooth  bodies,  wide  open,  slraj^l  black 
eyes,  heads  sK^tly  macrocephalic,  Uie  index 
being  77,  nose  straight  and  color  slightly  browa 
Their  costume,  no  doubt  adopted  only  upon 
their  coming  to  a  colder  coutHry  than  their 
early  home,  was  a  loose  garment,  woven  from 
the  fibre  of  Formium  tenax.  Tattooing  they 
brought  with  them  to  New  Zealand  and  per- 
fected it  They  tattooed  the  face,  decorating  iti 
this  way  the  young  warrior  after  bis  hrst  suc- 
cessful fight,  and  adding  fre^  designs  for  each 
new  exploit  They  also  knew  how  to  make 
carvings  of  great  delicacy,  and  armed  them- 
selves wJth  stone  weapons,  l^cir  religious  be- 
liefs were  crude,  but  tinged  with  animism;  they 
recognized  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body 
and  surviving  it;  but  connected  an  enemy's  cun- 
ning and  bravery  so  closely  with  his  dead  body 
that  they  ate  it,  thus  to  win  his  warlike  virtues, 
locating  intelligence  in  the  brain  and  courage  in 
the  heart.  Tneir  worship  combined  ancestral 
cult  with  deification  of  natural  forces  and  some 
fetishism.  They  were  divided  into  tabes,  six 
of  these  represemiog  the  divisions  among  the 
oriffinal  sctUers.  A  warlike  people,  their  chief 
had  absolute  power  and  could  pronounce  *tapu* 
or  taboo  (q.v.)  at  will  Before  the  coining  of 
the  English  they  were  mostly  vegetarian,  caught 
some  fish,  lived  in  bark  or  bough  buts  and  made 
canoes.  Polygamy  was  practised,  and  the  arikit 
or  priest-chieftains  acted  as  physicians,  having 
some  knowledge  of  herbs.  Both  their  numbers 
and  physique  have  suffered  sadly  since  the  in- 
troduction of  civilization.  For  the  history  of 
the  Maoris  since  British  occupation  (see  New 
Zealand.  GovcfHMenI  and  History).  Consult 
Cowan,  James,  'The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand' 
(in  'Makers  of  Australasia'  Melbourne 
1910)  ;  Beel,  J.  N.,  <Wilds  of  Maoriland'  (Lon- 
don 1914). 

MAP,  or  UAPBS,  maps,  Walter,  English 
scholar  and  poet  of  the  12ni  century.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Herefordshire.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  became  a  favor- 
ite at  the  court  of  Henry  11.  He  attended  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179,  and  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1197.  Map  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  probably  author, 
or  in  large  part,  author  of  'Lancelot*  in  the 
Arthurian  cycle.  It  is  extremely  probable,  at 
any  rate,  that  Map  did  contribute  to  the  bnn^- 
ing  of  the  cjrcle  into  its  present  state,  but  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  extent  bis  work  has  survived. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  author  of  a  curious  book 
*De  Nugis  Curialium,'  a  notebook  of  the  events 
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MAP.  The  term  map  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  'mappa,"  meaning  a  napkin.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  name  "mappa  mundi,* 
signifying  world  napkin,  was  applied  to  geo- 
gr^hical  representations  of  the  world  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  maps  made  during 
that  period,  at  least.  Were  painted  on  clotb. 

The  object  of  maps  and  charts  is  to  accu- 
rately exhibit  to  the  eye  by  suitable  methods  of 
representation,   on   a   reduced   scale,   and    on    a 

Elane  surface,  the  relative  position  of  points, 
nes  and  other  objects  situated  on  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  earth.  As  commonly  used  the 
term  chart  is  synonymous  with  map,  but  the 
former  is  usually  applied  to  navigators'  maps 
relating  to  the  sea  rather  than  the  land ;  also 
to  diagrams  delineating  the  positions  of  the 
stars  in  the  celestial  vault,  and  to  the  mapping 
of  hydrographic  data;  while  the  term  map  is 
almost  exclasively  appUed  to  rqiresentations  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  For  example,  there 
are  the  "star  charts"  comjwlcd  and  published  by 
the  various  observatories,  the  "maps*  of  tile 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  repre- 
sent the  land  areas,  and  the  "diarts"  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which 
show  the  depths  of  the  waters  along  the  coast 
line  of  the  United  States. 

History.— The  earliest  maps  consisted  of 
sinq>1e  drawings  wludi  merely  r^resenied  the 
rdative  positions  of  a  few  known  paints  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  defined  in  a  general  way  the 
partly  known  and  partly  conjectured  limits  of 
the  land  and  water  areas.  Map-making  un- 
doubtedly originated  among  the  wandering 
tribes  of  mankiiul  and  not  among  those  who 
inhabited  permanent  locations  such  as  towns 
and  villages,  and  were  used  by  those  tribes  to 
perpetuate  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  land- 
marks identifying  the  regions  trav^ed  over  by 
them  during  their  wide  excursions  to  unsettled 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  American  Indians  and 
the  E^imo  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  tribes, 
customary  wanderen,  are  very  acute  in  appre- 
hending the  meaning  of  maps,  \riulc  the  ma- 
jority of  the  settled  Negro  tribes  are  absolutely 
lacking  in  this  respect.  It  is  stated  that  a  mas 
drawn  by  an  Eskimo  woman  enabled  Sir 
Edward  Parry  to  discover  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait,  while  the  experience  of  many  pioneer 
surveyors  and  topographers,  derived  from  their 
work  through  the  extensive  wildernesses  of  the 
American  continent,  will  attest  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  elementary  Indian  charts  and  of 
the  capacity  of  those  Indians  to  understand  the 
majis  made  by  others. 

Among  civi^zed  peoples,  the  earliest  exam- 
ples of  maps  recorded  are  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. According  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (230 
B.C.)  the  Egyptians  of  Colchis,  a  colony  which 
dated  from  the  time  of  Rameses  11  (1340  b.c), 
possessed  maps  engraved  on  wooaen  tablets 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  froni  a 
preceding  period.  These  maps  defined  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  known  limits  of  land 
and  water  areas  and  the  positions  of  roads  and 
towns.    Other  ancient  ^yptUa  axtfs  are  the 
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route  maps  whidi  ^  ,  , 
rectioh  of  Kiag  Sesostris,  probably  during  die 
12di  dynasty;  cenaia  old  m^S  in  the  Alex- 
andrian Library  referred  to  by  Strabo  and  prob- 
ably co41ected  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  nuu> 
on  papyrus  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  which  rep- 
resents the  to^mgrai^cal  features  of  a  gold 
Tuimng  district  in  Nubia.  Maps  of  equal  if  not 
greater  antiquity  are  recorded  among  the  ancient 
Babylon Laiis,  who  orij^nated  the  idea  of  dividing 
the  ecliptic  into  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac  ana 
also  thie  seicaKesimal  system  of  numeration 
which  led  to  the  custom  of  dividing  the  circle 
into  360  degrees  of  60  minutes  each,  with  each 
minute  subdivided  inb>  60  seconds,  attd  alao  la 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  hour. 

Among  the  Greets  the  first  map  appears  to 
be  that  of  Anaximander  about  560  B.C.  Hia 
work  was  followed  »bput  100  years  iatet  by  that 
of  Ueniocrilus  of  Abdera,  whose  work  a^'cai'S 
to  have  been  based  upon  data  obtained  by  liim- 


fonoation  prior  to  the  16:li  cetitury.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  understand  that  from 
the  time  of  Arislolle  (384  ac.)  the  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers  and  geographers  were 
welt  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  was  a 
qdiere  and  not  the  flat  disc  of  the  Ionic  Greeks 
in  the  days  of  Anaximander,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Babylonians.  Therefore,  the  map- 
makiug  probtem  solved  by  Hipparchus  and  the 
successful  solution  of  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  Ptolemy's  work  involved  the  devising 
of  a  prQJectioii  by  means  of  Which  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  earth  could  be  represented  on  a 
plane  surface.  Although  Ptolemy  is  credited 
with  bring  the  father  of  rational  cartography, 
it  does  not  appear  that  anv  maps  were  actually 
drawn  by  him.  The  olacst  editions  of  the 
Ptolemaic  maps  on  record  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  Agathodscmon,  a  malhemaliciaii  who 
lived  in  the  5th  century  a.o.,  and  constructed 
-ately  based  upon  Ptolemy's  data. 
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self  in  his  travels,  which  extended  to  Persia 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  India,  and  added  consid- 
erably to  the  east  and  west  dimensions  of  the 
known  world  areas.  These  circumstances  prob- 
ably led  to  the  depiction  of  the  world  disc  in 
the  form  of  an  oval,  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  drcular  form  en^loyed  by  Anaximander 
and  others.  About  l50  n.c.  Hipparchus  intro- 
duced among  the  Greeks  the  Babylonian  system 
of  numeration,  and  discarding  the  unreliable 
geographical  data  of  Erastosthenes  and  others,, 
which  were  mainly  obtained  from  travelers, 
suggested  the  use  of  only  actual  astronomical 
determinations  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  various  points  as  the  true  basis  for  check- 
ing distances  and  directions.  His  suggestions 
were  practically  carried  out  by  Marinus  of 
Tyre,  whose  work  was  subsequently  corrected 
by  Ptolemy  about  the  2d  century  A.D,,  into  a 
m^  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  complete  summary   of   geogr^hical  ia-_ 


Amotig  die  Romans  die  art  of  map-makins 
was  confined  to  various  kinds  of  sketch  maps 
valuable  for  military  and  poJitical  purposes. 
They  did  not  a.pply  the  scientific  methods  of  the 
Greeks,  and  although  both  Cicero  and  Seneca 
metition  general  and  topographical  maps,  and 
it  is  a  fact  *at  a  survey  of  the  whole  Roman 
Empire  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
the  grave  errors  of  Ptolemy's  maps  in  all  oi 
the  Mediterranean  countries  awaited  rectifica- 
tion until  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  cartography, 
together  with  all  the  other  brandies  of  scientific 
culture,  took  a  st^  backwards.  The  ban  of  the 
niurch  was  laid  heavily  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth  and  resulted  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  ancient  Greek  idea  of  a  flat 
circular  earth  surrounded  by  an  ocean  limited 
by  the  edge  of  the  celestial  vault.  In  this  way 
the  few  maps  constructed  during  this  period 
assumed  the  form  shown  in  ihe  accompanying 
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figure,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  endre  science  of  map-inaking  actually 
fell  below  the  level  of  that  attained  by  die 
Ionic  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Anaxtmander  and 
Eiemocritus,  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  13th  century  a  form  of 


Outline  Sketch  ol  Boisia  Map  (15th  Cnturr). 
nautical  charts  called  *^loxodromic'  or  ■com- 
pass* maps  made  their  appearance  in  Italy  and 
were  extensively  iised  for  navigating  purposes 
between  the  ports  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  They  were  constructed  with  (he 
aid  of  the  compass  and  consisted  of  numerous 
straight  lines  wiiich  rat&ated  from  each  port  to 
all  the  other  ports  shown  on  the  map.  These 
lines  marked  with  bearings  and  distances  gave 
the  ship  courses  between  the  various  ports,  and 
the  maps  embodied  in  a  crude  way  the  basic 
principle  of  modern  map  construction  from  the 
data  obtained  by  the  tri angulations  of  trigo- 
nometrical surveys.  With  the  aid  of  the  kmo- 
dromic  maps  a  very  accurate  representation  of 
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thc  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  was 
obtained  and  served  admirably  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  Ptolemaic  maps  which  the  Re- 
naissance had  introduced  once  more  into  west- 

The  close  of  ifte  ISlh  century  witnessed  a 


great  revival  in  the  art  of  map-making,  which 
was  materially  aided  by  the  newly  perfected 
arts  of  wood  and  copper  engraving.  Further- 
more, Purbach,  Regiomontanus  and  others  in- 
troduced trigonometiy,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  construct  maps  based  on  systematic  geo- 
graphical triangulations.  Map-making  became 
a  favorite  occupation  with  the  Germans,  Frendi 
and  Italians,  and  many  valuable  editions  of 
maps  were  produced  at  Strassburg,  Ulm,  Basle, 
Cologne,  Paris,  Lyons,  Vicenia,  Venice,  Bologna 
and  Rome,  representing  the  work  of  numerous 
eminent  map-makers,  among  which  those  of 
Joh.  Ruysdi,  Nicotaus  Donis  and  Jacob  Angelus 
de  Scarpaiia  were  of  especial  prominence  and 

During  the  16tfa  coihiry  Ae  number  of  map- 
makers  increased  greatly  and  brought  forward 
such  ilhistriotis  cartographers  as  Johann  Werner 
of  Nuremberg,  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Gerhard 
Kramer  (more  commonly  known  as  Mercator). 
The  genera]  endeavor  of  the  Germans  during 
this  period  was  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  projection  originated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  led  in  the  case  of  Mercator 
to  the  development  of  the  .projection  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  is  even  at  the  present 
time  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction 
of  nautical  maps.  About  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  the  centre  of  map-maldng  efFort  was 
transferred  to  Holland,  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  collection  of  maps  published  by 
Abraham  Ortelios  of  Antwerp,  under  the  tiUe 
'Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,'  which  included 
new  engravii^s  of  the  best  maps  fr\im  all 
countries.  This  great  work  passed  throu^ 
many  editions,  each  successive  edition  being 
characteriied  by  an  increased  number  of  maps. 
The  12th  edition  contained  92  maps.  Tbe 
earlier  editions  were  Brinted  in  Latiit  but  later, 
editions  in  German,  Frencb,  Dutch.  Italian  and 
English  were  produced  and  obtained  world-wide 
circulation. 

The  be^nning  of  the  17lh  century  inaugu- 
rated a  still  further  in^rovement  in  the  art 
Tlie  important  inventions,  sudi  as  the  telescopt^ 
the  sextant  and  the  chronometer,  provided 
means  for  the  taking  of  more  accurate  observa- 
tions relative  to  time,  latitude  and  longitude, 
while  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  geod- 
esy by  Snellius  and  Picard's  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  between  Paris  and 
Amiens  introduced  more  precise  methods  of 
computation.  Some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  this  epoch  are  those  of  Johann 
Baptist  Homann  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  work 
of  Nicolas  Sanson,  Guill  de  I'lsle  and  ^ean 
Baptiste  Bourignon  d'Anville  and  other  eminent 
geographers  of  France  working  under  the  royal 
patronage,  and  'Dowets  Atlas'  published  in 
England  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle. 

These  important  works  carry  the  art  of  map- 
making  throu^  a  period  of  over  200  years  and 
bring  it  to  a  point  where  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  matter  of  private  business  enter- 
prise it  was  taken  up  as  a  governmental  matter, 
and  lie  original  surveys,  togerher  with  the  maps 
based  thereon,  were  executed  at  the  Cost  of  the 
state.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  France,  the  object  being  the  production  of  a 
series  of  maps  for  military  purposes  and  as  a 
cadastre  for  the  land  lax.  For  this  purpose  the 
entire  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of 
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triangles  connecting  nnmerous  stations,  the  posi- 
tions of  which  were  astronomically  deternuned. 
The  maps  constructed  from  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained far  surpassed  in  the  -correctness  of  detail 
all  those  of  earlier  date.  The  example  set  by 
France  has  been  fallowed  by  all  of  the  first- 
class  nations  of  the  world,  and  by  some  of 
lesser  importance.  In  Enrope  practically  die 
whole  continent,  with  the  exception  o!  the 
Balkan  States,  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped 
at  the  expense  of  the  governments  of  the  vari- 
ous countries.  Outside  of  Enr<^e,  the  principal 
large  areas  covered  by  surveys  based  on  exact 
Iriangulations  are  the  United  States,  a  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  whole  of  Briti^ 
India,  a  portion  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  small 
portions  of  Australia,  SoaA  Africa,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  Algeria. 


all  practical  purposes.  Such  a  system  of  line* 
of  reference  constitutes  a  projection  by  means 
of  which  any  point  or  line  on  the  surface  of 
the  ^here  may  be  plotted  on  the  mas  from  its 
known  co-ormnates,  or  from  which  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  plotted  point  may  be  ascer> 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  sudi  pro- 
jections—the •true*  or  "perspective"  projec- 
tions which  depend  upon  the  actual  position  of 
the  spectator's  eye,  and  the  'developed'  projec- 
tions in  which  the  eye  is  assumed  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  or  else  occupies  an  arbitrary 
position. 

Perspective  Projectiont  are  of  three  kinds : 
(1)  die  'orthop'aphic,*  with  die  eye  supposed 
at  an  inRnhe  distance,  and  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight ;  (2)  the 
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TTic  science  and  art  of  modem  map-con- 
struction may  be  considered  most  conveniently 
and  usefully  under  three  headings  —  theoretical 
projections,  practical  methods  of  construction 
and  duplication  of  reproduction. 

Theoretical  Projections, —  Since  the  object 
of  maps  and  charts  is  to  accurately  represent  by 
suitable  symbols  on  a  plane  surface  the  relative 
position  of  objects,  etc.,  on  the  spherical  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  problem  retjuirinf^  solution 
is  one  that  is  geometrically  impossible,  and 
therefore  any  map,  no  mailer  how  accurately 
constructed,  must  necessarily  be  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  troth.  Yet  by  the  assump- 
tion of  certain  lines  of  reference  which  corre- 
spond to  the  actual  latitudes  and  longitudes  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  according  to  certain 
assumed  or  fixed  geometric  laws,  the  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  may  he  so  nearly  attained 
as  to  be  quite  as  useful  as  the  truth  itself  for 
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*"  ■■    Actual  PoBtioni. 

*slereographic,>  with  the  eye  supposed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  and  occupying  the 
pole  of  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  the 
plane  of  projection,  and  (3)  the  *gnomonic"  or 
■central*  projection,  with  the  eye  assumed  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion tangent  to  its  surface.  To  this  class  be- 
longs also  the  globular  or  equidistant  projec- 
tion deigned  to  avoid  to  a  certain  extent  the 
contraction  of  the  orthographic  and  the  exag- 
geration of  the  slereographic  projections  near 
their  respective  outer  edges.  In  this  projecmon 
the  eye  is  supposed  at  a  distance  of  V  \  times 
the  radius  above  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
The  perspective  projections,  in  their  astronom- 
ical and  geographical  application,  arc  generally 
used  for  representing  large  areas  and  hemi- 
spheres and  are  seldom  used  in  the  construction 
of  maps  of  small  extent  on  large  scales,  in 
which  case  they  are  too  laborious  of  constni^' 
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tioo  'ahd  cannot  be  made  to  ssMisfy  any  spKol 
conditions  not  included  within  the  scope  of  their 
inherent  characteristics.  The  three  principal 
perspective  projectkma  were  known  to  the  an- 
dents,  the  orthographic  and  the  siereographic 
bein^  3C':redked  to  Ilipparchus  and  the  gno- 
monic  lo  Thales,  The  globular  projection  waa 
deviled  by  NicoUsi.  They  served  to  introduce 
projection  methods,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  gnomonic,  which  is  still  used  for  the  con- 
slruclion  of  star  charts  and  some  clashes  of 
nautical  charts,  they  have  been  superseded  in 
the  construction  ot  nn>dern  maps  by  the  de- 
veloped projections. 

Developed  Projections  are  obtained  by  the 
substitution  «f  a  cylindrical  or  %  conical  sur- 
face for  die  erdinary  plane  of  projection,  and 
that  surface,  being  subsequently  developed  or 
"    '  'a  plane,  gives  the  projeciion.    The 
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of  this  results  in  two  general  classes 


the  great  obliquity  of  the  intersections  of  the 
meridians  and  the  parallels  in  the  higher  lad- 
tudes.  This  projection  on  account  of  the  close 
similarity  of  the  figures  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  corresponding  figures  on  the  pro- 
jection, and  the  uiriformrty  of  scale  over  the 
whole  map  is  now  eactensively  used  for  mapping 
not  only  areas  of  comparatively  limited  extent, 
htit  also  for  the  representation  of  oontinenlaj 
areas  of  large  eKtenL 

For  the  maEhematical  operadoas  involved  in 
riie  CKHDputation  of  the  elements  of  these  pro- 
jections and  for  illustrations  showing  how  they 
are  plotted  dn  the  actual  construction  of  tnaiK, 
see  article  imder  the  title  Projection  in  this 
Encyclopedia. 

Pvtctfcal  U«thodB  of  Coiutructioa,— As 
a  rule,  and  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  draw- 
ing of  an  actrurate  map  is  necessarily  preceded 
by   an    accurate    survey   of    the   things    to   be 
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of  developed  projections — those  emplojvng  a 
cylnder  tangent  to  the  sphere,  usually  at  the 
eqsator,  and  those  employing  a  cone  tangent, 
usqally  at  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  of  the 
aria  mapped.  Of  these,  the  two  most  com- 
tnooly  used  at  the  present  time  are  the  Mercaloi 
and  the  polyconic  projections,  the  former  em- 
ploying a  tangent  cylinder  and  the  latter  an' 
infinite  number  of  tangent  cones.  The  Mercator 
was  purposely  designed  for  the  use  of  nautical 
maps  and  is  prindpally  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time.  On  a  map  based  on 
this  projection  the  loxodromic  curve,  that  is, 
the  cotu'se  of  a  vessel  which  intersects  the  suc- 
cessive meridians  at  a  constant  angle,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  map  as  a  straight  line,  thus  facili- 
tating the  plotting  of  that  course  from  day  to 
da</  during  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  and  ma- 
terially assrsliing  an  determining  the  true  dis- 
tance and  bearing  of  the  objective  pcunt.  The 
polyconic  projection  appears  to  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  pro\<ding  a  suitable 
base  for  the  moping  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line 
of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States  Coast 
afld  Geodetic  Survey.  The  directfion  of  this 
coast  line  being  nearly  diagonal  to  the  merid- 
ians and  parallels,  and  having  a  great  north  and 
south  amplitude,  reqiared  for  its  representation 
a  projection  wnich,  avoided  th^  inherent  dis- 
toitions  of  the  varioiu  conic  projections  due  to 
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mapped,  and  the  character  of  ifaose  things  to- 
pielher  wifli  the  purposes  for  which  the  survey 
IS  m^e,  not  only  define  the  methods  of  survey- 
ing to  be  employed,  but  also  the  character  of  *e 
map  and  its  relative  scale.  The  various  methods 
of  surveying  are  described  under  tbe  title 
Surveying  in  this  Encyclopedia.  The  various 
kinds  of  maps  may  be  grouped  into  the  fdbw- 
ing  tiamed  general  classes;  'Geographical,' 
■phyaographical,*  "topographical"  and  "geo- 
logical" maps.  The  representations  of  astro- 
itomical,  hydrographical,  nautical  and  statistical 
data  belong  more  properly  to  the  category  of 
charts.  The  various  forms  of  railroad  maps 
arc  merely  diagrams  only  useful  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  accompanying  railroad  schedules. 
The  amount  of  distortion  required  to  fit  thera 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  makes 
them  entirely  unreliable  for  any_  other  purpose. 
The  military  maps  are  of  various  types  and 
differ  greatly  accortHng  to  the  purposes  for 
which  ttiey  are  used.  Staff  maps  usually  show 
every  feature,  natural  and  artificial,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  mapped  in  the  minutest  de- 
tail and  wilh  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  differ- 
ences of  elevation  of  the  vaiious  p(nnts  are  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  and,  therefore, 
are  usually  treated  in  the  most  complete  manner 
both  as  lo  graphic  effect  and  accuracy  of  in- 
formation.   The  sketch  maps  are  much  simpler 
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in  character  and  represent  in  die  most  elemeii' 
tary  way  the  most  in«iDrtant  features  wUch 
have  a  Arect  bearing  on  the  particular  kind  ot 
miliiary  operations  inv<rived. 

In  the  constrnctkm  of  original  maps  the 
principal  points  to  be  considered  are  the 
•scale,"  the  'proiection,'  the  "topogtaiAical  rep- 
resentation* and  rtie  method  of  ^duplication  or 
reproduction*  for  publication. 

Scale— The  scale  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  survCT  and  riie  data  obtained 
thereby;  ihc  extent  of  the  area  to  be  repre- 
sented on  ihe  map,  and  the  process  by  wfaidi 
die  map  is  to  be  reproduced.  The  otignai  map 
should  always  he  drawn  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  draughtsman  to  plat  the  field 
notes  easily  and  accurately.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  largfe  scale  and  a  small  scale  and  their 
relative  effect  on  maps  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
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In  all  cases  the  ori^nal  maps  may  be  subse- 

qutintly  reduced  to  any  desired  scale  fey  band, 
by  pant^raph  or  by  photographic  methoos.  Re- 
duction by  pantagraph  is  satisfactory  and  useful 
only  for  the  roi^est  classes  of  work.  Photo- 
graphic reductions  of  maps  of  limited  size  and 
prepared  as  copies  for  engravings  may  be  made 
with  fair  accuracy  and  very  slight  distortion. 
Map  sheets  exceeding  15  to  20  inches  square  in 
the  size  of  the  final  reduction  cannot  be  reduced 
photographically  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
satisfy  tfce  demands  of  absolutely  accurate  cop- 
per, Sted  and  stone  engravings.  For  such  en- 
gravings the  reductions  should  alwa^rs  be  made 
by  hand.  The  method  of  hand  reduction  usually 
employed  is  the  simple  but  effecuve  one  of 
dividing  the  original  and  the  copy  into  a  system 
of  equivalent  squares  and  then  drawing  in  all 
the  details  by  hand.    The  very  simplicity  of  the 
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le  inch  on  the  map  is  equivalent  to  an  interval 
or  distance  of  63,360  inches  or  one  mile  on  the 
ground.  Suppose  the  map  to  be  10  inches 
square,  it  would  include  an  area  of  100  square 
miles.  Now  suppose  that  while  die  size  of  the 
map  remains  the  same  the  scale  is  reduced  to 
m'nrri  **  would  then  jnclndc  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles.  Any  map  scale  whidi  requires 
tiiat  the  platting  of  measurements  be  made  by 
die  use  of  a  scale  with  finer  divisions  than  one- 
hundredth  s  of  an  inch  is  about  the  miniinum 
limit  for  plattingr  original  work,  although  meas- 
urements reqtiiringf  an  accuracy  of  one  two- 
bundredths  of  an  tncb  are  comntonVy  made  in 
the  construction  of  accurate  projections  for  the 
mapping  of  exact  trigonometrical  surveys.  The 
scale  should  be  made  larger  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  ^e  amount  <of  details  to 
be  ^Mwn  on  the  map.  The  scale  for  maps  in 
railroad  wott  should  always  be  large—  1  inch 
to  1,  2  or  300  feet.  For  the  platting  of  plane 
table  and  other  triangulations,  and  for  work 
requiring  the  fil&ng  in  of  a  great  amount  of 
u^graplncal  detail,  the  scale  should  not  be 
less  than  one  inch  to  one  mile.  All  surveys 
sudi  as  the  townships  attd  sections  of  the  Public 
Land  Surveys,  in  which  tfce  measurements  are 
made  by  diam  or  by  stadia,  should  not  be 
platted  on  a  scale  less  than  1  inch  to  40  chains 
or  half  a  mile. 
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method  demands  the  services  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  experienced  drau^tsmen,  so  that  the 
resulting  maps  possess  a  far  greater  accuracy 
than  any  reductions  that  may  be  obtained  by 
j^oto-mechanical  meAods.  There  are  examples 
of  hand-made  maps  in  the  oflice  of  the  United 
Scales  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  which  are 
actually  superior  in  accuracy,  execution  and 
beauty  to  the  prints  from  the  very  fine 
copper  engravings  for  which  they  served  as  a 
Copy. 

If  the  maps  are  to  he  reproduced  by  being 
engraved  on  copper,  Steel  or  stone  the  reduc- 
tions furnished  the  engravers  should  always  be 
upon  the  'final  scale"  or  scale  of  publication. 
This  is  also  applicable  to  wax  engravings  y/hea. 
photographic  methods  of  rcdiKtion  are  not 
available  to  the  engraver.  When  the  maps  rep- 
resent a  ^cat  diversity  of  ph;nical  character- 
istics it  13  convenient  to  avoid  confusion  of 
details  by  using  various  conventional  cokirs  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  land  from  the  water  areas, 
the  rivers  and  creeks  from  the  roads,  railroads, 
contour  dines,  etc.  If  the  maps  are  to  be  r^ro- 
duced  by  any  of  the  photo-medtanical  processes 
sudi  as  i^oto-engraving,  photo- lithography  or 
the  half-tone  process,  the  use  of  colors  should 
be  strictly  avoided,  and  the  map  made  in 
black  and  white  on  a  scale  that  will  allow 
about  one-third  reduction  to  the  scale  of 
publication. 
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Projection. —  At  the  present  time  the  con- 
struction of  the  basic  projection  for  a  map  is  a 
veiy  simple  matter  and  consists  merely  in  the 
laying  ofi  of  the  proper  tabular  values  which 
have  been  conwutea  for  the  use  of  maj> 
rfrait^tsmen.  Tne  most  useful  tables  of  this 
kind  in  this  country  are  those  published  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment The  Mercator  and  the  polvconic  are  the 
two  principal  projections  employed  at  the 
present  time,  but  many  others  are  often  em- 
ployed where  their  special  characteristics  satisf^y 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  maps.  It  lb 
in  such  cases  that  an  indmale  knowledge  of  the 
various   projections   is   valuable   to    me   map- 

For  information  relative  to  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  various  projections  see 
article  under  riic  title  Projection. 


and  the  value  of  an  inter\'al  adopted  —  10,  20, 
50  or  more  feet  —  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  survey  is  made,  and  the  scale  of  the 
final  map.  In  surveys  for  hydraulic  purposes 
sucii  as  tne  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs, 
the  laying  of  water  and  sewer  systems  and  the 
di^ng  of  canals,  many  cases  occur  wbidi  re- 
quire (he  adaption  of  a  contour  interval  as 
small  as  one  or  two  feet  In  such  cases  the 
areas  surveyed  are  small  and  are  mapped  on  a 
large  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  areas 
are  large  with  grea.t  differences  of  elevatioa, 
larger  contour  intervals  are  adopted,  and  the 
maps  are  made  on  a  small  scale.  The  maps  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  are  among 
the  best  examples  of  orogri^thic  delineation  by 
the  method  of  contours,  for  detailed  informa- 
tion of  whidi  see  article  under  the  title  Geo- 

The  delineation  of  «rograplncal  features  on 
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Toposrapbical  Representation.— The  dif- 
ferences  of  elevation  between  the  various  points 
on  the  surface  of  any  region,  that  is,  tlie  hills, 
mountains  and  valley  formations  togedier  with 
other  natural  features  such  as  the  river  sys- 
tems, plains,  tablelands,  etc^  constitute  the 
topography  of  ihat  region.  Tne  term  "orogra- 
phy" is  applied  to  the  aspect  furnished  by  those 
natural  features  the  ciistence  of  which  are  due 
solely  to  differences  of  elevation — ■the  valleys, 
hills  and  mountains.  These  are  represented  on 
maps  either  by  a  system  of  honzontal  lines 
drawn  at  rigtt  angles  to  the  slopes  called  "con- 
tours," or  by  a  •system  of  vertical  Hnes  called 
hachures  which  follow  die  directions  of  the 
slopes  and  are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  *e 
■contours."  The  best  idea  of  the  nature  of 
contours  may  be  had  by  supposing  a  dam  built 
across  a  river  and  flooding-  the  country  above 
it.  Suppose  the  height  of  the  dam  to  be  in- 
creased at  nniforan  intervals  of  10  feet  At 
each  increase  in  the  height  of  t*c  dam  the 
water  will  read)  a  new  level,  and  the  irregular 
horizontal  line  where  it  intersects  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  the  contour  for  that  particrfar 
hd^t  of  the  dam  and  connects  all  me  points 
of  the  same  devation  on  the  surface  of  the 
whole  region.  In  the  actual  determination  of 
contours  the  datum,  zero  or  point  of  beginning 
of  the  vertical  intervals  is  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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the  more  accurate  and  useful  classes  of  maps 
by  the  method  of  hachures  is  now  being  raindly 
supplanted  by  that  of  contours.  "Die  only  prac- 
tical value  of  the  former  Ues  in  its  pictorial 
effect,  and  that,  when  viewed  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  usefulness,  faals  to  compensate  for  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  labw  and  time  in  the 
execution  of  the  maps  and  the  subsequent  en- 
gravings. The  most  beautiful  examples  of  this 
class  of  maps  in  the  world  are  those  that  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  but  even  in 
the  work  of  that  bureau  the  method  of  hadiures 
is  bdng  sk>wly  supplanted, by  the  method  of 


Duplication  or  Reprodnctioii, —  Maps  are 
duplicated  or  reproduced  for  publication  by  be- 
ing engraved  by  hand  on  copper,  steel,  stone, 
wood  and  wax.  Wood  and  steel  engravings 
are  very  rarely  made  at  the  present  time,  wax 
engraving  being  die  most  common  process 
Maps  are  also  reprodaced  quite  eietensivdy  by 
the  i^oto-engraving  and  photo- lithographic 
processes.  The  finest  classes  of  engraved  map^ 
like  those  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodotic  Survey,  are  impression  prints  taken 
directly  from  the  engraved  plate  by  means  of 
hand  presses.  In  this  bureau  the  engravings  are 
made  exclusively  on  copper  plates.  Tlie  maps 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which 
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represent  die  finest  class  of  lithographed  maps 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  are  engraved  on 
stone,  from  which  impression  prints  are  taken 
on  hand  presses  and  transferred  to  smooih 
(lones  from  ivhicfa  the  final  prints  are  made  on 
power-driven  cyhnder  presses.  A  great  man/ 
of  the  maps  wnich  make  up  tba  best  classes  of 
atlases  pubii^ed  for  adeniific  and  other  pt«r- 
poses  in  fordgn  countries  are  reprcMluced  in  the 
same  manner.     .    - 

For  detiuled  information  relative  to  the 
various  processes  enumerated,  see  artictet^' under 
the  titles  Engbavings,  Litbogbapby,  Photo- 
Ekgravinc,  etc. 

Consult  Craig,  'A  Treatise  On  Projections' 
(United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington  1882) ;  Geteidi  and  Santer,  'Kar- 
tenkunde  gescfakhtlidi  dargestellt'  (Stuttgart 
1897) ;  Gretschel,  'Lehrbuch  der  Karten^irojek^ 
tion>  (Weimar  1873):  Veraer,  *Map  Reading 
and  Elementary  Field  Sketdiing'  (London 
1893) ;  Zondervan,  *Allgwnidne  Kartenkunde* 
(Leipzig  1901)  ;  West,  'The  Elements  of  Mili- 
Ury  Top<«raphy'  (London  1394) ;  Woodward, 
'GcagrapUcal  Tables)  (Washington  1894) ; 
Steinbauser,  'Grundiiige  der  Mathentatisrhen 
Geographic  und  Landkartenprojektton'  (3d  ed., 
Vienna  1^7)-  Fiorim,  'Le  Projetioni  dellc 
tarte  Geografidic'  (Bologna  lB8i);  Cebrian 
and  Los  Arcos,  'Teoria  Goieral  de  las  Froyec- 
dones  Geograficas>  (Madnd  1895) ;  Tissot, 
'M^oire  sur  la  ReprMentation  des  Surfaces  ct 
les  Projections  des  Cartes  Giographiqnes' 
(Paris  1881). 

HAPBS,  m&ps,  Victor,  American  play- 
wright :  b.  New  York.  10  March  1870.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  in  1891,  was  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  S«n  1892-96 
and  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  iVorld 
1898-99.  Hehaswrillen  'Duseand  the  French* 
(1897)  ;  and  among  plays  by  him  may  be  named 
'A  Flower  of  Yeddo>  (1898);  'The  Tory's 
Guest*  (1900);  'Don  Casar's  Return'  (1901); 
'The  Detective*  (1908)  :  *The  New  Henrietta* 
(1913):  *The  Lasso*  (1917). 

HAPLE,  a  genus  (Actr)  of  trees,  together 
with  a  few  shrubs  of  the  family  Ac^racea. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  about  100,  are 
indigenous  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  being 
best  represented  in  China,  Japan,  United  States 
and  Canada.  They  are  characterized  by  op- 
posite, palmate  or  lobed,  eislipulate  leaves; 
small  polygamo-dicedous  flowers  in  axillary  co- 
rymbs or  racemes;  and  compound,  one-  or  two- 
seeded,  lonp-wingcd  ruts  (samaras).  The 
maples  constitute  one  of  the  most  widely  useful 
genera  of  trees,  being  extensively  employed  for 
ornamental  and  street  plantir^  and  for  wind- 
breaks, while  the  wood  serves  well  for  tool- 
handles,  furniture,  flooring  and  tnany  other 
pnrposes.  As  fuel,  they  are  especially  valuable, 
being  considered  Superior  to  almost  all  other 
woods  exceiM  hickory.  Because  of  their  popu- 
larity for  ornamental  planting  a  great  number 
of  horticuhural  varieties  have  been  produced, 
especially  in  Japan,  and  nearly  all,  but  particu- 
larly the  Japatiese  and  American  species  and 
vaneties,  are  noted  for  their  brilliant  autumnal 
colorings,  which  in  the  various  shades  of  yel- 
low ana  red  arc  nocavaled  by  any  otfier  group 
of  northern  trees.  The  flowers  are  rich  in 
nectar  and  are  sought  bv  bees.  Most  of  the 
sptcirs  thrive  best  npon  rich  moist  land  suitable 


for  agricultural  purposes  and  are  considered 
an  indication  of  the  type  of  soil.  A  few  f?row 
in  wet  land,  and  many  upon  mountain  sides. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of  seeds 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  early  maturing  kinds, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  lattr  ones 
in  autumn  or  sprinfr,  being  stratified  in  sand 
during  the  winter.  Some  cjioice  varieties  are 
grafted  or  budded  and  others  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  andi  layers. 

In  America,  the  best  known,  most  widely 
planted  and  otherwise  most  important  species  is 
probably  the  rock  or  sugar  maple  (A.  sac- 
charum),  a  stalely  round-headed,  gray-barked 
tree,  often  aitainini^  heights  of  120  feet.  It  is 
especially  charactenstic  of  rich  woods  from 
Maine  to  Michigan  and  southward  in  the  moun- 
tains to  (Borgia,  everywhere  being  noted  for 
the  rich  colors  of  its  leaves  in  autumn.  Be- 
sides great  popularity  for  ali  the  purposes  men- 
tionea  abovt  some  of  the  trees  are  highly 
prized  for  Uieir  wavy-brained  wood,  which, 
being  of  satiny  appearance  and  capable  of  high 
polisn,  is  used  under  the  name  of  curly  maple 
often  as  veneers  tor  choice  furniture.  It  is 
further  the  most  important  of  the  species  whicd 
yield  a  saccharine  sap,  and  is  a  chief  source  of 
maple  syrup  and  sugar,  to  obtain  which  the 
trees  are  'tapped,"  tne  sap  caught  In  buckets 
and  evaporated.  A  yield  of  three  poinds  per 
tree  annually  is  considered  very  profitable;  sii 
pounds  or  even  more  is  often  obtained  from 
many  specimens  whose  sap  is  either  especially 
abundant  or  particularly  rich  in  sugar.  If  prop- 
erly done  no  injury  results  to  the  trees.  A 
form  of  the  sugar  maple,  the  black  maple  {A. 
saccharinttm  var,  nigrum),  so  called  from  its 
very  dark  bark,  is  considered  a  distinct  species 
{A.  tUgrum)  by  some  botanists.  It  has  the 
same  range  and  habitats  as  the  preceding  and 
in  nearly  every  respect  the  same  uses,  including 
sugar  production.  This  form  is  more  abundant 
than  tDc  preceding  in  the  Central  States. 

The  silver  maple  {A.  taccharinuni)  Is  « 
widely  spreading  tree  which  attains  a  hei^t  of 
120  feet  throughout  the  same  range  as  the  above 
f^cies.  Being  very  ornamental  in  form  and 
particularly  also  because  of  its  ■graceful  leaves, 
which  are  silvery  white  beneath,  this  tree  is 
widely  planted  where  rapid  growth  and  quick 
effects  are  desired.  Its  chief  fault  is  its  brit- 
tleness;  it  quickly  succumbs  to  hi^  winds. 
It  will  succeed  upon  a  wide  variety  of  sails.  Its 
sap,  though,  rather  sweet,  is  less  useful  for 
sugar  ihan  the  above-men  done  d  species. 

The  red,  scarlet  or  swatnp  maple  (A.  rv- 
brum)  attains  heights  similar  to  the  above,  has 
about  the  same  range,  but  is  most  frequenH]^ 
found  in  wet  ground.  It  is  named  from  the 
brilliant  color  of  its  flowers,  which  are  borne 
protuselv  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear and  from  its  red  fruits  which  appear  soon 
after.  Being  of  pood  habit  it  is  widely  planted 
for  ornamental  purposes  i:pon  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Its  wood  is  tised  for  most  of  the  purposes 
entmierated  above. 

The  Norway  maple  (A.  ptafanoSes)  is 
somewhat'  smaller  than  the  preceding  species, 
being  more  compact  and  umbrageous.  It  is 
widely  planted  in  private  grounds  and  in  parks, 
hut  is  less  valuable  for  street  planting  than 
the  above  because  of  its  shorter  trunk.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe.    The  sycamore  maple  {A. 
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pseudo-plaloMiu),  another  European  species,  is 

smaller  still,  aiiauiiiig  only  about  70  feet.  -  It  is 
also  widely  planted  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  beiog  a  vigorous,  rapid  grower  and 
succeeding  upon  a  Rreal  variety  of  soils.  The 
common  maple  {A.  campestre)  occasionally  at- 
tains 50  feet,  but  is  usually  a  smaller  tree  or 
even  a  shrub.  It  is  of  European  origin  and  is 
widely  planted. 

The  Japanese  maple  {A.  j'apomcum,  A.  Pal- 
nuiiitm  and  other  species)  are  small  trees  or 
shrubs  which  because  of  the  great  diversitv  of 
form  of  ihoir  leaves  and  their  dainty  habit  nave 
become  widely  popular  in  the  parks  and  gar- 
dens of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Tneir 
exceptionally  brilliant  autumnal  coloring  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  Japan  where  in  the  fall 


of  insects,  some  of  which  live  upon  the 
parts  and  others  upon  the  wood.  Several  spe- 
cies of  scale  insects  (q.v.)  are  often  abundant 
enough  to  do  considerable  damage.  The  cot- 
tony maple  scale  (Palvinaria  initumerabilis) , 
Pseudococcus  aceris.  a  European  insect,  and  the 
■gltxJmy*  scale  (Aspidiolus  tenebricosus},  a 
southern  species,  are  amont^  the  most  trouble- 
some. Several  caterpillars  live  upon  the  leaves, 
the  forest  tent  caterpillar  (Malacoioma  tiis- 
slria),  the  fall  web-worm  (Hyphantria  cunea), 
and  the  larvK  of  the  tussock  moth  (Orgyia  leu- 
tostigma),  beins  the  most  generally  important. 
The  maple  worm  (AnUota  rubicunda)  is  fre- 
quently very  destructive.  It  is  the  larva  of  a 
moth.     Of    the    borers,   the   larva   of    Dicerca 


iivtricala  and   Ciycobtus  ipeciosus.  which 

'  1  the  adult  state,  and  those  of  Aigena 
I  clear-winged   moth,  are  among   the 


beetles 


best  known.    The  second  beetle  ._ 

known  as  the  sugar  maple  borer.  _  Consult 
Bailey,  'Standard  Cyclopaeilia  of  Horticulttire' 
(New  York). 

HAPLB  SUGAR  INDUSTRY,  b  tra^ 
tcnn,  in  commcm  use,  pertaining  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  and  syrup  from  the  sap  of 
rock  or  su^r  maple,  Acer  saccharinum.    This 

Goduction  is  classed  under  'Agriculture"  by  the 
nited  States  Census  Bureau,  and  note  was 
made  of  its  importance  at  a  very  early  day  in 
the  history  of  the  government.  The  product  is 
strictly  confined  to  North  America  and  the 
greater  part  to  more  or  less  limited  areas  in 
each  of  the  geographical  divisions  known  as 
New  Englantf  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central- 
Western  States,  and  Canada  bordering  on  the 
North.  Twenty-three  States  reported  maple 
sugar  or  syrup  in  190O.  Of  the  11.928,770 
pounds  of  sugar  made  that  year  in  the  United 
Slates,  87.8  per  cent,  or  10.478,240.  were  pro- 
duced in  the  North  Atlantic  Stales.  The 
three  States  of  Vermont,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania reported  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  States  of  Ihe  North 
Central  <K vision  were  credited,  in  1900,  with 
1,211^34  gallons  of  syrup,  out  of  a  total  of 
2,056,611  for  the  entire  country.  Since  1900 
the  production  has  steadily  declined,  and  what 
is  marketed  is  subject  to  so  much  adulteration 
with  ordinary  sugar  that  the  real  output  is  un- 
ohtatnable.  It  is,  however,  a  decadent  industry, 
as  the  trees  have  largely  been  exterminated. 

In  Canada  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  assumed  a  relatively  high  importance 


compared  with  the  production  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  Dominion  census  of  1901  gives 
the  entire  volume  as  17,762,636  pounds  (syrup 
being  reduced  to  equivalent  pounds  of  sugar 
for  the  purposes  of  this  enumeration) ;  and,  of 
this  aggregate,  the  province  of  Quebec  is  cred- 
ited with  13,643,672  pounds  of  maple  sugar, 
the  province  of  Ontano  following  with  a  pro- 
daction  of  3,791,598  pounds.  Maple  su^r  is 
reported  from  other  provinces  and  temtories 
as  follows:  New  Brunswick,  207,450  pouods; 
Nova  Scotia.  112,496  pounds;  others  lieht. 

Hiitoty. —  Maple  sugar  and  synip  was 
made  at  an  ea^  day  by  the  pioneers  of  New 
England  and  Canada.  It  may  have  been  a 
product  of  'necessity,  the  mother  of  inventioQ,* 
or  an  inheritaikce  from  the  Indians,  wbo  bad 
a  spring-date  of  tugar-makittft  vtoon;  bat,  in 
either  event,  the  first  methods  ennployed  'were 
crude,  and  the  article  was  dark  in  color  and 
not  attmclive.  Moreover,  tapping  trees  with  an 
axe  tended  to  denude  the  forest  of  its  maples 
and  the  whole  modus  operandi  was  wasteful  in 
the  extreme.  The  sap  was  caught  in  troughs, 
hewed  out  of  logs,  thence  carried  in  pails  to 
the  boiliog  place  and  reduced  to  syrup  in  potash 
kettles.  These  kettles  of  the  18th  centutr,  or 
earfier,  would  be  a  curiosity  at  this  day.  They 
were  suspended  by  chains  from  a  horizontal 
ptrie,  supported  by  forked  or  crossed  sticks  at 
each  end,  and  surrounded  by  a  blazing  open 
fire.  The  camp-kettle,  captured  from  General 
fiurgoyne  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  17  Oct. 
1777,  preserved  in  the  Bennington  Battle  Monu- 
ment, is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  these  kettles 
resembled.  Primitive  ways,  however,  did  not 
long  continue.  Improved  methods,  both  as  to 
tapping  the  maples,—  leading  up  to  the  use  of 
metal  spouts,  —  and  refining  sap,  followed  one 
another,  until  now  modern  scientific  prin- 
ciples prevail ;  and  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
sap  to  sugar  or  syrup,  usitig  evaporators,  al- 
most immediately,  so  that  its  color  is  nearly 
white,  flavored  only  with  the  deli^tful  aroma 
of  the  maple. 

Production  and  Adulteration. —  The  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States,  being  much  below 
the  demand,  has  led  to  the  'manufacture"  of 
an  article  of  commerce  in  which  the  pure  maple 
product  plays  a  very  inconsequential  part.  Good 
authorities  assert  that  sugar  refineries  makemuch 
more  sugar  and  syrup,  labeling  if  'maple,'  than 
the  entire  natural  production;  that  the  refuse 
sugar  of  the  real  maple  enters  into  the  artificial 
combination  of  glucose,  cane  or  beet  sugar,  and 
chemicals  —  to  a  very  large  degree  creating-  a 
ready  market  for  black  American  and  Canadian 
sugars  and  the  'late  runs*  of  the  maple  sugar- 
producing  sections  of  both  countries. 

HAPLESON,  mi'pl-son,  James  Henry, 
English  operatic  impresario :  b.  London,  4  May 
1830;  d.  there,  14  Nov.  1901.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
went  to  Italy  for  vocal  instruction,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  career  as  a  singer, 
owtog  to  throat  trouUe.  He  then  entered  an 
orchestra,  playing  the  viola,  and  in  1861  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  In 
1862  be  assumed  the  tnaoagement  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  where  he  made  himself  famous. 
In  1671,  after  the  burning  of  Her  Maieatv's 
Theatre  he  managed  Drury  Lane  but  returned 
to  tbe  new  Her  Majesty's  upon  its  com|rietion. 
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In  1878  he  conducted  the  totir  of  an  Italian 
opera  in  America  and  subseauently  made  tours 
with  the  KTcatest  singers  of  the  day,  including 
Paid,  Nilssou,  etc. 

HAPPA,  Adam  Gerard,  Holland -American 
soldier  and  pioneer  type  founder:  b.  Delft,  Hol- 
land, date  unknown;  d.  Olden  Barncveld,  N.  Y„ 
April  1828.  As  a  youn^  man  he  entered  the 
military  service  of  his  native  country,  fi^ininc; 
•marked  distinction  as  a  brave  and  enterprisinK 
officer.*  About  the  time  oi  his  marriage  ^1780) 
he  left  the  Dutch  service  and  enK^^  m  the 
business  of  type  founding.  This  business  was 
interrupted  by  political  storms  which  dieiurbed 
the  province  of  Holland  in  1785-8T.  Colonel 
Mappa  again  to^  up  the  sword  and  became 
*one  of  &c  leaders  of  the  Dutch  Patriots,  tw- 
ine: commander  of  the  armed  dtiiens  in  the 
Province  of  Holland.'  "After  keepinf;  The 
Hague  in  a  state  of  alarm  with  his  small  band 
of  patriots  alone,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
numbers.*  And  on  9  Oct.  1787  he  was  obliged 
to  disband  his  men.  With  14  others  he  was 
banished  forever  from  Ddft. 

At  the  reijuest  of  hts  republican  friends  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  solicit  coun- 
tenance and  co-operation.  But  Louis  XVI  had 
troubles  enough  of  his  own,  and  as  the  pros- 
pects  of  the  civil  liberty  being  established  in  his 
own  country  grew  fainter.  Colonel  Mappa  de- 
rided to  move  with  his  family  to  America.  On 
I  Dec.  1789  they  arrived  in  New  York,  The 
time  between  his  expulsion  from  Holland  and 
his  landing  in  America  w3i  snent  with  other 
Ehitch  political  refugees  at  tne  Chateau  de 
Watte  near  Saint  Omer. 

While  in  Paris,  Colonel  Uappa  became  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  American 
Ambassador  to  France,  who  advised  him  to 
take  to  America  a  type-founding  plant,  there 
being  then  no  such  industry  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Accordingly  Colonel 
Uappa  brought  with  him  a  complete  "letter 
foundry"  embodying  not  only  the  'Western 
but  Oriental  languages*  as  well.  The  outfit 
was  valued  at  something  like  £3,500  New  York 
currency.  Up  to  this  time  all  printers  had  been 
oUiged  to  purchase  their  type  in  England  or 
Scotland.  The  following  January  (1790) 
Francis  Adrian  van  dcr  Kemp,  a  fellow  refugee, 
wrote  to  his  friend,  John  Adams,  then  a  polit- 
ical power  and  later  President,  suggesting  that 
the  Congress  impose  a  tax  an  all  foreign  type 
to   encourage   and   protect   Mappa's   in^nt   in- 

Where  he  set  up  his  type  foundry  at  first 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say.  A  New  York 
i£rectory  of  1792  makes  mention  of  him  as 
doing  business  at  22  Greenwich  street.  The  in- 
fant industry  was  not  prosperous  as  letters 
from  Mrs.  Mappa  to  her  friends  plainly  indi- 
cate. So  on  1  Feb.  1794  he  adTvertised  his 
'type  manufactory  for  sale.*  In  the  following 
summer,  1794,  Colonel  Maopa  moved  to  Olden 
Barneveld,  later  Trenton,  now  Bameveld,  and 
became  the  resident  agent  for  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  for  more  than  30  years  until 
the  time  of  bis  death.  Here  he  huilt  the  stone 
mansion  wliicfa  still  stands  unharmed  for  the 
y^rs  and  which  in  his  day  was  often  the  gath- 
ering place  of  noted  pioneer  families  of  central 
New  York. 


UAPU,  ma'po,  Abraham,  Hebrew  novelist : 
b.  Kovno,  1808;  d  1867.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  noted  as  a  Talmudist.  He  studied 
Latin  and  the  classics  of  that  language  exerted 
a  lasting  influence  on  his  literary  endeavori. 
He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  French  litera- 
ture and  in  1848  was  appointed  professor  in 
a  Jewish  school  at  Kovno.  From  this  time 
dates  his  devotion  to  Hebrew  literature.  In 
1852  appeared  his  novel  'Ahabat  Ziyon'  (Love 
of  Zion),  the  forerunner  of  the  romance  move- 
ment in  19th  century  Hebrew  literature.  It  be- 
came very  popular  although  orthodox  rtibbis 
assailed  it  as  a  profanation  of  the  Leshon 
Quodesh  or  Holy  Tongue.  In  1865  Mapu  pub- 
lished another  historical  novel.  'The  Trans- 
gression of  Samaria.'  In  1887  an  English 
translation  entitled  'Amnon.  Prince  and  Peas- 
ant* was  published  by  F.  Jaffe.  Other  works 
of  Mapu  are  'The  Hypocrite'  (1859-69) ;  He- 
brew manual;  Hebrew  grammar,  and  a  Hebrrw 
textbook  for  the  study  of  French.  Consult 
Slouschz,  N.,  'The  Renaiscence  of  Hebrew  Lil- 
eralure*   (1909). 


MAQUI.  mi'ke,  an  evergreen  shrtib  of  the 
family  EltEoearpaceie,  found  m  Chile,  from  the 
juice  of  w^se  acid  fruit  the  Chileans  make 
a  wine  given  to  persons  ill  with  a  fever.  Its 
wood  is  employed  in  making  musical  instru- 
ments and  its  bark  furnishes  strings  for  them. 
It  is  the  best-known  species  of  the  genus  Arip- 
totelia  (A.  mo^iti),  and  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  in  Europe. 

MAQUOKBTA,  m^-kolce-t^,  Iowa,  ci^, 
couniy-seat  of  Jackson  County,  on  the  Maquo- 
kcta  River  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad,  about  42  miles  north  of  Davenport, 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  section  j  valuable  lime- 
stone quarries  are  in  the  vicinity  and  not  far 
distant  are  forests  which  furnish  excellent  hard- 
wood timber.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
lime,  _  woolen  goods,  brick,  tile,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products  and  wooden-ware.  It 
has.  an  extensive  trade  in  manufactured  arti- 
cles, farm  products  and  livestock.  It  has 
county  buildings,  several  churches  and  schools 
and  the  Boardman  Library  Institute.  There 
are  two  semi-weelHy  newspapers  and  good  bank- 
ing facilities.  The  dh;  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.     Pop.  4,776. 

MARA,  mi'r^,  in  old  Runic,  a  goblin  that 
seized  on  men  asleep  in  their  beds  and  took 
from  then)  all  speech  and  motion.  In  Russian 
it  was  called  k&i-mora,  or  ghosts.  In  Hindu 
mytholoffl'  Mara  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  evil;  the 
tempter  mentioned  by  Edwin  Arnold  in  his 
'Light  oi  Asia.'  ^Mara  is  also  frequentiv  ideii<- 
tified  with  the  incubus  and  with  nightiaare 
(qq.v.) 

MARABOU,  m8r-4-boo',  a  large  African 
pink-«4iite  pouched  stork  iLeptoptUur  cnimeni- 

ftr),  which  resembles  the  adjtrtant  (q.v.)  of 
ndia  in  appearance  and  habits.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  soft  and  drooping  feathers  (coverts) 
which  cover  the  root  of  the  tail  and  are  prized 
for  millinery  and  other  omamenlal  purposes; 
a  large  part  of  the  "Marabou  feathers*  sold, 
however,  are  derived  from  the  Indian  a^utant 
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MARABOUTS,  mSr'a-boots,  HARA- 
BOOTS,  or  MARABUTS,  Mohammedan 
Arab  hermits  or  devolees,  leading  a  secluded 
relJKiaus  life  or  occupying  a  religious  station  in 
northern  Africa.  They  have  great  influence 
among  the  Berbers  and  distribute  amulets,  af- 
fect to  work  miracles  and  are  thought  by  iheir 
followers  to  exercise  the  gift  of  proirfiecy. 
Throu^out  the  Barbary  Stales  the  tombs  of 
the  Marabouts  are  conspicuous  objects,  being 
generally  built  in  the  open  country  and  re- 
tarded by  the  people  with  much  reverence. 
Some  of  them  have  degenerated  into  religiotis 
tramps. 

HARACAIBO,  mi-raki'bo,  Veneinela, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Zulia,  situated  on  the 
strait  that  connects  Lake  Maracaibo  with  the 
Gulf  of  Venezuela,  It  has  a  large  and  safe 
harbor,  and  maintains  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  markets,  with  the  interior  and  with 
Cc^ombia.  The  Red  Tf  Line  Steamship  Com- 
pany,  of  New  York,  sends  a  vessel  on  regular 
trips  to  Maracaibo  and  hundreds  of  small  craft, 
suitable  for  shallow  waters,  carry  on  the  trade 
of  the  coast  and  rivers  tributary  to  the  lake. 
This  city  is  'also  the  starling  point  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  steamers  and  the  railway  lines 
of  sections  of  the  state  of  Los  Andes.  The 
most  important  buildiilgs  are  the  Executive 
Mansion,  the  public  market,  Legislative  Palace, 
municipBl  building,  Baratt  Theatre,  university, 
six  churches  and  the  new  jail.  There  are  five 
hotels,  two  clubs,  24  restaurants,  etc.  The  pub- 
lic placas  contain  statues  of  the  patriot.  Gen. 
Rafael  Urdaneta,  and.Don  Rafael  Baralt,  author 
of  a  history  of  Venezuela,  who  was  bom  in 
Maracaibo  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Acadamy.  There  is  a  doc]n^rd  for 
the  construction  of  sailing-vessels  and  the  dty 
has  electric  lighting,  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  submarine  cable,  street  railways,  etc. 
Coffee,  cocoa  and  hides  are  the  chief  exportj, 
which  have  an  average  annual  value  of  $2,300,- 
000.  Maracaibo,  at  first  called  Nueva  Zamora, 
was  founded  in  I57I  by  Alonzo  de  Pacheco. 
Pop.  about  50,000. 

MARACAIBO,  Gulf  of.    See  Venezuela, 

GutFOP. 

MARACAIBO,  Lake  of,  VenezueU.  in  the 
northweEiem  part,  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  by  a  strait  about  SO  miles  long  and 
from  8  to  15  miles  wide.  The  lake  lies  between 
9'  and  11°  S.  lat  and  71°  and  72°  W.  long., 
and  is  about  100  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  and  80  miles  across  the  widest  part  At 
tfie  month  it  is  about  300  feet  deep,  but  at 
its  head  it  is  shallow  and  the  land  near  the 
^ore  is  marshy.  Large  vessels  cannot  enter 
because  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth  which  leaves 
only  from  8  to  13  feet  of  water,  A  number 
of  rivers  flow  into  the  lake  and  keep  it  fresh, 
but  when  strong  north  winds  prevail  it  be- 
comes  brackish.     The   tides   do   not   affect   the 


at  present,  as  the  shore-marks  indicate,  but  the 
basin  has  been  filled  in,  leaving  this  one  large 
lake  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes  which  are 
connected  by  creeks.     Sec  Vf.sezuela, 

MARAJO,  ma-ia-zho'  (called  also  Joan- 
nes), Brazil,  an  island  at  or  between  the  deltas 
that  form  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  Para 
rivers;  area,  about  14,000  square  miles.     From 


eatt  to  west  the  KTcalest  dimension  b  162 
miles  and  110  miles  north  and  south.  The 
greater  part  is  low ;  in'  the  centre  are  several 
lakes.  In  the  north  and  west  arc  swamp  lands 
and  in  the  east  and  south  forests,  the  rubber 
tree  predominating.  The  chief  settlement  is 
Saure  on  the-  eastern  coast.  There  are  not 
Dianv  residents,  as  in  the  rainy  season  nearly  the 
whole  island  is  flooded.  Cattle  nusing  and 
gathering  rubber  are  the  chief  occupations. 

MARAL,  the  red  deer  of  Persia. 

MARANHAM,  mi-ran-yah,  or  MARAN- 
HAO,  Brazil,  a  maritime  states  just  south  of 
the  Equator,  bounded  on  the  north  Inr  the  At- 
lantic Ocean;  area,  177,566  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  but  there  is  no  range  of 
mountains.  There  are  numerous  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic,  large  forests,  extensive 
plains  where  cattle  are  reared;  the  climate  is 
fine  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  ParanhyW  is 
the  principal  river,  being  700  miles  long,  with 
several  large  tributaries.  The  Gurupy,  the 
Mearim  ana  the  lUpicuru  are  each  about  500 
miles  in  length.  Agriculture  has  only  begun; 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  on  whose  labor 
the  state  bad  depended,  was  followed  by  a  per- 
iod of  great  oepression.  Cotloo,  sugar  and 
rubber  are  the  principal  products.  CoRce,  rice, 
corn,  cacao  and  tropical  fruits  grow  luxuriantly. 
The  population  is  not  great  enough  to  properly 
develop  the  rich  natural  resources,  there  being 
only  2.8  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  colonize  different  sections, 
but  the  hot  climate  is  not  attractive.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Portuguese 
descent ;  but  there  are  about  &,0OO  Indians  and 
a  few  hundred  negroes  and  mutattoes.  The 
capital  is  Maranham.    Pop.  about  683,645. 

MARANHAH,  or  SXO  LUIZ  DB  HA- 
RANMAO,  saA  loo-ezh'  do  ma-ran-yati',  Bra- 
zil, capital  of  the  state  of  Maranham,  on  an 
island  on  the  bay  of  Sao  Marcos  and  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Itapicuru  and  Mearim  rivers. 
The  first  settlements  were  made  by  the  French 
in  1612.  The  ground  is  low  and  the  climate 
wann  but  the  place  is  healthful.  The  harbor, 
once  good,  is  filling  with  sand,  and  little  or 
nothing  is  done  for  its  improvement.  It  has 
considerable  trade,  the  imports  and  exports 
totaling  $600,000  annually.  The  chief  exports 
are  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  rubber,  cotton-seed 
and  the  skins  ofgoats.  Wool  is  woven  and  rugs 
and  fell  manufactured.  The  chief  imports  are 
machinery  and  clothing.  TTie  dty  has  many  fine 
buildings,  public  and  private.  Pop.  including 
the  suburbs,  about  4S,O0O. 

MARANHX.0.    See  Mabanuau. 

MARASCHINO,  nur-as-ke'nd,  or  HAR- 
ASQUINO,  a  fine  liqueur  prepared  from  the 
sour  cherry  of  sonthem  Europe  (PruHUs  nw 
haUb).  The  best-known  kinds  come  from  Dal- 
matia  and  from  Corsica.  There  are  other 
brands  that  use  the  name. 

MARASMUS,  a  vague  term  denoting  gen- 
eral emaciation  or  atrophy  with  no  spcdal  cause 
apparent ;  now  used  in  relation  to  the  wasting 
of  infants  due  to  malnutrition  combined  with 
unhygienic  surroundings.    See  Ch: 


MARAT.    Jean    Paul,    zhBA    pdl 
French  revolutionist:  b.Boudry,  Neuchitel, Swit- 
zerland, 24  may  1744;  d  Paris.  13  July  1793.   *' 
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MARATHI — KEAKAVEDI 


studied  medicine  in  Paris,  traveled  widely  and 
practised  in  London  and  later  in  Paris,  The 
first  breath  of  the  Revolutioo  converted  the  in- 
dtistriom  doctor  into  an  audadaas  fknatic  and 
demagogue.  He  sacceeded,  by  his  violence  and 
energy,  in  commanding  attention.  Danton  in- 
stituted the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  and  collected 
around  him  all  the  fiercest  spitits;  among  the 
number,  Marat;  who  became  the  editor  of  the 
Pubheisle  Parisian,  better  known  under  its  later 
title  L'Ami  du  Pntple,  again  changed  to  the 
Journal  dt  la  Republique  Front aise.  This 
sheet  was  the  oracle  of  the  mob.  Denounced 
to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  proceeded 
against  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris, 
he  contrived  to  escape  to  London  and  was  later 
in  hiding  in  Paris.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  he  continued  his  OUtraKes, 
figured  amonf{  the  actors  of  10  Auirust  and  in 
the  assassination  of  September  {1792>.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Oimmittee  of  Public 
Safety  to  the  convention  and  made  the  Minis- 
ters, General  Dumottriez  and  the  Girondists, 
the  objects  of  his  attack.  Beinj;  charged  in  the 
convention  with  demanding  in  his  journal  270,- 
000  heads,  he  openly  boasted  of  that  dctnand 
and  declared  that  he  should  call  for  many  more 
if  those  were  not  yielded  to  him.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  revolnlionary  Eribimal  and  of 
the  committee  for  arresting  the  suspected  was 
adopted  on  his  motions.  On  the  approach  at 
31  May,  as  president  of  the  JacoUn  Club,  be 
signed  an  address  instigating  the  people  to  an 
insurrection  and  to  massacre  all  traitors.  Even 
the  Mountain  parly  denounced  this  measure 
and  Marat  was  delivered  over  to  the  revolu- 
tionarv  tribunal,  which  acquitted  him;  the  peo- 
Die  received  him  in  triumph,  covered  him  with 
dvic  wreaths  and  conducted  him  to  the  hall 
of  the  convention.  His  bloody  career  was 
closed  by  assassination.  (See  Corday  D'As- 
MANS,  Charlotte).  His  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon,  whence  they  were  later  re- 
moved. Consult  Chevremont,  <Jean  Paul 
Marat*  (1881);  Bat,  'lean  Paul  Marat,  the 
People's  Friend>  (1901);  Velay,  C,  'Corre- 
spondance   de  Marat'    (Paris   19^). 

MARATHI.    See  Mahbattas, 

HARATHI  LANGUAGE  AND  LITBR- 
ATURB.  Uaratbi  is  one  of  the  principal  ver- 
naculars s^ken  in  India.  It  bears  a  close  af- 
finity to  Sindhi  and  Gujerati  and  is  spoken  by 
about  20^00,000  people.  There  are  several  dia- 
lects of  it,  named,  respectively,  Konkani  and 
Dakhani.  The  latter  is  the  standard  dialect  and 
circulates  in  the  Deccan,  the  former  in  tfae 
coast  region  of  the  Mahrattas  and  shows  a  large 
admixture  of  Dravidian,  while  in  the  district 
around  Goa  (a  Portuguese  possession)  it  also 
contains  many  Portuguese  expressions  and 
phrases.  Besides.  Marathi  as  a  whde  has  a 
rather  strong  infusion  of  both  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian words.  All  the  same,  modem  Marathi  has 
departed  less  from  the  original  Sanskrit  than 
roost  other  Prakrits,  beinpr  fl'direct  descendant 
from  the  Maharastri  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
stock  of  its  vocables  are  taken  from  Sanskrit 
itself,  the  so-called  Uttsamas.  There  are  three 
gender;  in  Marathi,  the  only  one  of  the  Pra- 
krits that  has  retained  this  feature  of  Sanskrit. 
Konkani  literature  was  destroyed  by  the  Por- 


inception  with  Namdev  in  the  13th  centuiy,  who 
wrote  descriptive  and  didactic  poems  of  a  re- 
ligious cast  Tukaram,  the  most  famous  of 
Marathi  writers  (a.d.  1609),  published  writings 
showing  Vishnuic  convictions.  Mayur  Pandit  m 
the  18tn  century  also  wrote  man^  poems,  epic, 
lyrical  and  descriptive.  Maraiht  lends  itselt 
most  readily  to  rhymes  and  there  are  current 
among  the  Marathi  people  many  rhymed  prov- 
erbs, both  pithy  and  fanciful.  In  prose  not 
much  of  consequence  has  been  produced,  but  oE 
late,  under  English  influences,  much  prose  has 
been  written  by  the  Marathi  in  English,  as  well 
as  in  their  own  vernacular,  but  all  of  it  is 
cather  commonplace.  The  Marathis  employ  the 
Devanagari  alimabet,  the  same  as  in  Sanskrit 
BiUtognpby.— Godbole,  W.,  'Selections 
from  the  Marathi  Poets>  (Bombay.  5th  ed., 
1864);  Joshi,  B.  Sinj^.,  •Comprehensive  Mara- 
thi Grammar*  (Poena  1900)  ;  Maffei,  A.  F.  Z„ 
'Grammar*  (Mangalore  18S2) ;  Manwaring,  F., 
'Marathi  Proverbs  Collected  and  Transcribed* 
(Oxford  1899)  ;  Mitchell,  J,  Murray.  'Chief 
Marathi  Poets'  (London  1892) ;  Molesworth, 
J.   T.,  and  Candy,   'Marathi   and   English   Dic- 


WOLF  TOW   SCHIERBRAim, 

professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature; 
Formerly  Secretary  to  American  Minister  to 
Teheran,  Persia. 

HARATHON,  m&r'^-thou,  Greece,  an  an- 
cient village  in  Attica,  about  20  miles  northeast 
of  Athens.  It  was  situated  on  a  plain  which  ex- 
tends for  about  six  miles  along  the  sea  shore, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  (bree 
miles.  The  site  of  the  ancient  village  was  not 
probably  that  of  the  present  Maratbona,  but  at 
aptace  now  called  Vrana,  a  little  farther  south. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plain  runs  a  small 
brook.  Here  was  fouebt  the  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Persians,  490  B.c 
(See  MiLTiADEs).  A  tiunulus  or  'soros*  on  the 
plain  marks  the  burial-place  of  the  Athenians 
who  died  in  battle.  It  was  excavated  by  the 
Greek  ArchKological  Society  in  1890-91,  and 
yielded  many  interesting  relics. 

MARATTI,  ma-rit't£,  or  HARATTA, 
ma-rat'ta.  Carlo,  Italian  painter  and  engraver : 
b.  Camerino,  13  May  1625;  d.  Rome,  15  Dec. 
1713.  While  a  diild  he  amused  himself  with 
I>ainiing  all  sorts  of  figures  drawn  by  himself 
on  the  walls  of  his  father's  house.     In  his  Utfa 

gar  he  went  to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of 
aphael,  of  the  Caracci  and  of  Guide  Reni  in 
the  school  of  Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on 
their  manner.  His  Madonnas  were  particularly 
admired.  Louis  XIV  employed  him  to  paint 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Daphne.  Clement  IX, 
whose  portrait  he  painted,  appornted  him  over- 
seer of  the  Vatican  Gallery.  We  are  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  works 
of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Caracci 
in  the  Famese  Palace.  He  also  erected  monu- 
ments to  those  masters  in  the  church  Delia 
Rotonda.  As  an  artist  Maratli  deserves  the 
title  given  him  by  Richardson,  of  the  "Last 
Painter  of  the  Roman  School.* 
'     HARATTIALBS.     See  Ferns  and  Fern- 

ALUES. 
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from  1474  to  1848,  varying  in  value  from  one- 
sevenlh  to  one-third  of  a  cent.  There  were 
also,   at   an   earlier  period,   maravedis  of   gold 

weighing  60  grains. 

HARBEAU,  Jean  Baptiste  Firtnin,  zhoA 
ba-test  ffr-man  mar-bo,  French  philanthropist, 
founder  of  the  day  nursery:  b.  Brives,  !8  May 
1798;  d.  Saint  Qoud,  10  Oct.  1875.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Paris,  and  in  1841,  being  deputed  to 
inspect  the  charitable  inslituticms  of  the  first  ar- 
rondisscmcnt  of  the  city,  planned  the  creche  or 
day  nursery  for  the  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers.  The  first  creche  was  opened  14 
Nov.  1844  at  Chaillot;  a  Socieie  des  Creches  was 
founded  in  1846 ;  and  his  .plan  was  described  in 
his  book.  'Des  Crichcs'  (184S).  Marbeau 
played  a  less  prominent  part  in  other  charities, 
and  wrote  on  various  problems  of  pauperism. 
Consult  the  'Life'  by  Roussel  (1876). 

MARBLE,  marlil,  Hanton,  American 
Journalist:  h.  Worcester.  Mass.,  16  Nov.  1534; 
d.  Maidstone,  England,  24  July  1917.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Rochester,  being  graduated  from  tho 
latter  in  1855.  After  spending  seven  years  in 
the  employ  of  Boston  and  New  York  news- 
papers he  bought  the  New  York  World,  on  the 
Staff  of  which  he^iad  been  employed  from  1SS8 
to  1860,  Marble  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  President  Lincoln  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  dispatches  in  the  World.  The 
latter  journal  was  temporarily  suspended  from 
publication.  Marble  was  one  of.  the  first  to 
recognire  and  give  publicity  to  the  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  In  1885  President  Cleve- 
land sent  Marble  to  the  British,  French  and 
German  governments  as  special  envoy  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  international  bimetallism. 
On  his  return,  after  conferences  with  various 
European  authorities,  he  advised  the  President 
that  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  United  King^ 
dom,  for  which  neither  Tory  nor  Liberal  lead- 
ers were  prepared,  depended  the  German  and 
French  resingption  of  free  bimetallic  coina^, 
and  advised  that  United  States  purchase  of  sil- 
ver should  cease.  Marble  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Manhattan  Club  and  at  ont 
time  the  president  of  that  organization.  He  be- 
longed also  to  maqy  literary  and  scientific  socic-' 
ties,  among  them  the  Century  Association,  the 
Round  Table,  the  Cobden  Club  and  Metropoli- 
tan Club.  He  was  the  author  ot  'Letter  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,'  'The  Presidential  Counts,' 
'A  Secret  Chapter  of  Political  History'  and  a 
memoir  of  Alex.  G.  Mercer,  which  prefaced  his 
'Notes  of  an  Outlook  on  Life.' 

MARBLE  (from  the  Greek  marmairfin,  to 
sparkle),  a  compact  rock  wtiich,  in  its  pure 
form,  is  composed  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  limestone.  In  its  best  form  It  is  a  variety 
of  calcite,  the  tiny  crystal  facets  sparkling  and 
flashing  in  the  sun's  rays;    hence  its  ancient 


nlroduction  of  many  foreign  substances  during 
Its  formation.  Thus  there  will  be  seen  marbfi 
with  streaks  of  various  colors  running  tlirongfa 
it,  caused  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  Iron  or 
other  chemicals.  Almost  ai^  limcetone  rock  is 
commonly  called  marble,  even  certain  varieties 
of  granite,  onyx,  porphyry  and  rock  largely 
composed  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  Trua  mar- 
lorphic  equivalent  of  limestone, 


Marble  has  been  a  favorite  stone  for  form- 
ing into  statuary  and  for  decorative  work  in 
buiMii^  and  monuments,  frcyn  the  very  earliest 
ages.  The  Greeks,  who  were  the  first  to  endow 
this  lifeless  stone  with  marvelous  genius  in  their 
statuary  and  bas-reliefs,  were  blessed  with  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  ot  the  very  finest 
and  purest  marble  yet  discovered,  on  the  island 
of  Paros,  in  the  jf^gean  Sea.  This  marble,  so 
celebrated  as  'Parum,*  possesses  a  peculiar 
waxy  attribute  which  gave  the  statues  formed 
from  it  a  beautiful  polish.  The  'Venus  de  Med- 
ici' was  made  from  this  stone,  which  is  almost 
perfectly  while.  The  Parthenon  was  built  of 
marble  of  Pentelicus,  which  was  a  little  more 
finely  grained.  The  marbles  of  (^rrara,.  were 
even  then  known  but  not  generally  put  in  use 
till  later  years,  being  still  among  the  finest  mar- 
ble in  the  world,  though  having  some  gray 
streaks. 

In  many  other  parts  of  Contineiital  Elurope 
and  in  Great  Britain  are  quarries  of  fairly  pure 
marble.  America  has  a  large  supply  of  this 
uaeiul  stone.  Each  year  new  occurrences  of  it 
are  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  of 
them  pure  white,  others  with  vari^ated  color- 
ings. Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  these  won- 
derful marbles  of  the  Rockies  is  found  in  the 
new  State  capitol  building  of  Colorado,  at  Den- 
ver. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
there  are  many  quarries  of  marble  which  have 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  Veimont  is  prob- 
ity the  seat  of  the  largest  qtiarries.  Little  of 
this  marble  is  finely  grained  and  white  enou^ 
to  answer  for  the  sculptor's  use,  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
architecture  and  for  monuments  for  the  dead. 
American  sculptors  still  generally  use  the  mar- 
bles from  Carrara,  though  the  merits  of  the 
American  product  are  becoming  known.  Ver- 
mont, although  one  of  the  smallest  States  in 
the  Union,  exports  more  stone  for  commercial 

fjrposes  than  any  other  Stale,  except  one, 
ennsylvatiia  standing  first  The  money  value 
in  1903  of  Vermont's  stone  product  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,000,000,  a  large  part  of  it  being  in 
marbles  of  various  grades. 

The  quarrying  of  marble  is  now  carried  on 
extensively,  the  use  of  machinery  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  ancient  hand  methods.      Fifty 

ETs  a^  the  qtiarries  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  still  the 
jest  in  the  world,  were  operated  by  ox  teams 
and  hand  work  of  the  crudest  form.  To-day, 
these  vast  quarries  have  an  exten»ve  outfit  of 
electric  cranes  and  derricks,  which  move  the 
blocks  of  marble  in  any  desired  direction,  easily 
and  quickl]^.  one  of  these  traveling  cranes  hav- 
ing a  carrying  capacity  for  100,000  pounds.  The 
Stone  is  too  easily  broken  to  permit  the  use  of 
blasting  powders  of  any  kind.  This  method  is 
used  In  some  of  the  Italian  quarries,  but  causes 
great  wa&te  of  material  and  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  the  Vermont  quarries,  a  machine  called 
a  "channder*  has  been  found  the  best  for  eco- 
nomical woik  and  has  been  exclusively  adopted. 
It  consists  of  a  row  of  long  chisels  set  in  a 
strong,  traveling  framework  This  gang-  of 
chisels  vibrate  up  and  down,  cutting  a  channel 
in  any  direction  desired  in  the  face  of  the  mar- 
ble ledge.  The  channel  can  be  made  any  rea- 
sonable depth,  according  to  the  size  of  block 
desired.    When  this  channel,  or  groove,  is  suf- 
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JicienCly  long  and  deep,  the  RBcbine  is  reversed 
and  cross  channels  are  cut  and  the  bottoin  per- 
forated. Then  wedges  are  carefully  driven  in 
behind  the  block  of  stone  and  il  gently  falU 
over,  to  be  lifted  by  a  cranft  to  the  railroad  can 
or  to  that  part  of  the  quarry  devoted  to  fur- 
ther treatment  of  the  output.  As  a  rule,  the 
stone  is  sent  in  its  roiwh  state  to  the  purchaser, 
who  dresses  it  himseir  When  the  order  is  for 
inonaiiient  work  or  some  special  design  in  archi- 
tecture,  the  marble  is  treated  at  or  near  the 
quarry.  In  thus  further  treating  the  product,  a 
toothless  saw,  or  gang  of  saws,  is  used.  The 
block  of  stone  is  placed  on  a  horse,  or  plat- 
form, and  the  saws  set  at  work,  the  size  of  the 
cut  being  gauged  by  setting  the  saws  close  to- 
eelher,  or  far  apart,  as  needed.  A  stream  of 
water  in  which  is  mixed  sea  sand  or  other 
sharp,  hard  sand,  falls  u^n  each  saw.  The 
friction  of  the  iron  blade,  aided  by  llie  sand  and 
water,  quickly  cut*9  up  the  marble  into  any  de- 
sired shape.  Some  marble  cutters  use  saws  of 
wire,  but  the  best  seem  to  be  those  made  of 
strips  of  soft  iron  one-sixleenth  of  an  inch 
thick  and,  when  new,  four  inches  wide.  The 
marble  wears  down  one  of  the  saw  blades  very 
rapidly.  When  the  blocks  are  thus  sawn  into 
the  reqtusite  shapes  by  the  power  gang-saws, 
ihey  are  then  placed  on  tables  and  ground  down 
to  size,  a  small  piece  of  marble  being  rotated 
over  them  by  hand  or  power,  water  flowing 
over  the  surface  being  ground.  With  surpris- 
ing facility,  the  marble  yields  to  this  treatment. 
Polish,  in  the  final  stages,  is  given  by  rubbing 
with  wood  or  other  soft  material,  and  finally 
cloth.  Much  hand  work  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary with  the  mallet  and  chisel  and  polisher, 
but  all  the  rough,  heavy  work,  which  formerly 
made  marble  so  costly  and  hard  to  obtain,  is 
now  done  entirely  by  electric  and  steam  power. 
One  of  the  finishing  rooms  at  the  Rutland 
works,  located  at  Proctor,  Vt,.  is  1,000  feet  long 
and  contains  scores  of  ^ant  gang  saws,  cutting 
up  the  marble  into  vanous  shapes.  This  one 
plant,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  an  output 
of  $3,000,000  annually  and  employs  hundreds  of 
men.  Most  of  this  output  is  of  white  marble, 
though  brown,  gray,  green  and  other  shades 
arc  fotmd  in  profusion. 

One  ancient  method  of  mining  this  delicate 
stone,  still  used  entirely  by  the  Mexicans  in  min- 
ing onyx,  is  to  drill  holes  in  a  line,  insert  plugs 
of  some  porous  wood,  Ppur  in  water  and  allow 
the  wood  to  swell.  This  gently  forces  the 
precious  stone  free,  without  the  least  injury. 

One  quality  of  marble,  not  usually  recalled, 
is  its  ability  to  withstand  great  heat  safely.  Iti 
the  devastating  fire  in  1903  at  Paterson,  N.  J, 
buildings  buiit  of  granite  cnmibled  and  perishuL 
Those  of  marble  still  stand,  almost  as  good  as 
ever.  Its  use  is,  therefore,  becoming  more  and 
more  general  in  erecting  fireproof  buildings  in 
the  large  cities,  the  floors  and  often  the  entire 
inside  wail  and  ceiling  being  overlaid  with  it. 

Some  really  tine  examples  of  craftsmanship 
in  this  line  are  found  in  the  public  buildings  of 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere  in  America,  not- 
ably the  new  buildings  of  the  Hall  of  Records 
and  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  New  York.  In  the  makir^  of  monu~ 
ments  for  the  dead,  marble  is  most  extensively 
used.  The  floors  of  bathrooms,  tops  of  toilet 
tables,  basins  for  washing  hands  and  clothes, 
iding  of  various  sons  — all  these  and  a  thou- 


sand other  household  purposes  find  in  marble 
their  chief  e^qwnent.  Probably  more  than 
$25,000,000  worth  of  finished  marble  products 
are  used  in  the  yniled  Slates  annually,  nude 
from  domestic  quarries  entirely.  See  also 
Rocks. 

HARBLB  FAUN,  !%•.  The  'Marble 
Faun',  was  begun  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Italy  in  1858  and  was  published 
in  I860.  In  England  it  was  issued  as  the 
'Transformation.'  The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome, 
but  two  of  the  four  chief  characters  arc  Amer- 
icans. The  most  interesting  person  in  the  story, 
however,  is  Donatello,  a  young  Italian  of  noble 
birth  who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
statue  of  a  faun  by  Praxiteles,  and  who,  ac~ 
cording  to  a  tratfition  in  his  family,  numbered 
a  faiui  among  his  early  progenitors.  There  arc 
two  women  diaiacters.  of  diSerent  typel. 
Miriam  is  of  a  rich,  full-blooded  nature,  and 
her  past  is  bound  up  widi  some  terrible  mys- 
tery. Hilda,  who  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
with  the  writer's  daughter  in  mind,  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  an  example  of  the  pnre  and 
self-contained  New  England  maiden,  but  she 
has  been  a^itly  characterized  by  one  critic 
as  an  ■admirable  little  icicle."  The  romance  is 
a  study  of  the  eflccts  of  a  great  guilt  on  these 
persons,  and  especially  on  Donatello,  in  whom 
it  brings  about  the  change  referred  to  in  the 
English  title  of  the  book.  Hawthorne  here 
seems  to  be  considering  the  great  question  of 
the  mission  of  sin  in  the  world,  bnt  in  the  end 
the  explanation  which  he  allows  one  of  the 
characters  to  suggest  he  makes  Hilda  reject 
with  horror.  The  romance  has  serious  techni- 
cal defects.  It  contains  an  excess  of  traveler's 
descriptions,  whidi,  hqwever  excellent  in  them- 
selves, have  little  to  do  with  the  story;  and  it 
fails  to  satisfy  the  cnriosity  which  the  author 
persistently  arouses  regarding  Miriam's  past. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  ending  was  so  great 
that  in  a  later  edition  the  author  added  a  chap- 
ter of  explanation,  which,  however,  he  justly 
regarded  as  no  improvement.  The  chief  merits 
of  the  book  lie  in  the  conception  of  Donatello, 
in  the  elusive  symbolism  and  suggestiveness 
which  characterize  all  Hawthorne's  Best  work, 
and  in  several  impressive  scenes.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  meeting  with  the  model  in  the  cata- 
combs and  the  visit  to  the  diurch  of  the  Capu- 
chins where  the  murdered  monk  lies,  have  a 
more  dramatic  quality  than  is  usual  with  Haw- 

WiLLiAM  B.  Caibets. 
HARBLED  GODWIT.    See  Godwits. 
HARBLBD    TIGER-CAT.      See    Tia>- 

CAT. 

HARBLEHEAD,  mar'bl-hed,  Mass..  town, 
in  Essex  County,  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Boston.  The  town  is  on  a  peninsula 
which  has  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  east  and 
south  and  Salem  harbor  on  the  north,  and  in- 
cludes the  villages  of  Marblehead,  the  'Neck,* 
Oifton  and  Devereaux.  It  was  settled  bv  im- 
migrants from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  1629,  and 
was  a  part  of  Salem  until  16W.  Its  good  har- 
bor gave  it  advantages  for  iishing  and  for  coast 
trade  thai  made  it  for  a  time  the  second  setde- 
ment  in  importance  in  the  colony,  Salem  being 
the  first    Tlie  1.     '■       ■    ■  ■      ' 
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and  seed-growinR  is  carried  on,  but  the  town  is 
famous  as  a  yachting  resort,  for  its  boat-build- 
ing and  the  excellent  fishing  grounds.  Whit- 
tier  immortaliied  the  place  in  one  of  his  poems, 
judge  Story  and  Elbridge  Gerry  were  bom 
here.  It  is  a  port  of  entry.  The  old  form  of 
town  meeting  government  prevails.  There  arc 
excellent  municipal  waterworks,  banks  and  a 
newspaper.  There  are  still,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  a  number  at  pre- Revolutionary 
buildings.  The  town  has  three  wetl-kept  parks, 
and  Abbott  Hail,  which  contains  the  town  li- 
brary, art  gallery  and  records.  Consult  ARge, 
•Sketches  of  Marblehead' ;  Roads,  'The  His- 
tory and  Traditions  of  Marblehead-'  Fop. 
about  ?,500. 

MARBLES  AND  MARBLE  PLAYING. 
Marbles  are  small  balb  of  baked  clay,  marble, 
i^te  or  spheres  of  glass,  used  as  toys  and  pla}!- 
things  for  children.  They  arc  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  in  Saxony  for  eniortation  to  the 
United  States  and  to  India  and  China.  They 
were  also  )argely  manufactured  in  the  agate 
mills  at  Oberslein  on  the  Nahc,  in  Germany,  for 
the  American  market.  The  material  used  in 
Saxony  is  a>hard  calcareous  stone,  which  is 
first  broken  i)p  into  square  blocks  with  a  ham- 
mer. These  arc  then  thrown  100  to  150  to- 
gether into  a  mill, 'which  is  a  stationary  6at 
slab  of  stone,  with  a  number  of  concentric  fur- 
rows upon  its  face.  Over  this  a  block  of  oak 
of  the  same  diameter,  partially  resting  upon 
the  small  stones,  is  kept  rotating,  while  water 
flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  15  minutes  the 
marbles  are  worn  completely  round  and  are  fit 
for  sale.  An  establishment  with  three  mills  will 
manufacture  03,000  marbles  in  a  week,  ^ates 
are  made  into  marbles  at  Oberstein  by  first 
chipping  the  pieces  nearly  round  with  a  hammer 
and  then  wearing  them  down  upon  the  face  of 
large  grindstones. 

The  game  of  marbles  is  variously  played ; 
usually  with  a  circular  ring  marked  on  the 
ground,  the  player  taking  one  marble  between 
Hie  thumb  and  forefinger  and  dexterously  shoot- 
ing at  other  marbles  within  the  drcle,  striking 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  them  outside 
the  limits  of  the  ring.  This  form  is  called  ring- 
taw,  and  the  marbles  placed  in  the  ring  are  apt 
'to  be  clay  ones,  called  "commys."  which-  is  proo- 
ably  short  for  'commons.'  A  larger  and  belter 
frade  of  marble  is  used  for  the  "shooter." 
When  a  player  misses  a  shot,  it  is  then  the  turn 
of  his  opponent.  Sometimes  he  also  loses  his 
turn  when  he  drives  his  shooter  outside  of  the 
ring.  Play  is  often  for  "keeps,*  each  boy  win- 
ning what  he  knocks  ont.  Another  game  of 
marbles  is  called  'nine  holes,"  thou^  it  aay  be 
played  with  a  less  number  of  holes,  A  row  of 
'  small  cup-shaped  depressions  are  made  in  the 
ground,  and  the  object  is  to  toss  or  bowl  one's 
marble  into  each  hole  in  succession,  the  one 
accomplishing  it  with  the  fewest  pjaj^  winning. 
Very  likely  golf  had  its  fundamental  idea  in  this 
simple  game  of  marbles.  In  a  variant  form  the 
boys  shoot  at  other  marbles  to  knock  them  into 
the  holes,  but  their  own  shooter  must  not  fol- 
low, under  forfeit,  suggesting  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  game  of  pool.  "Hit  and. span"  is  an- 
other game  much  played.  One  player  tosses  his 
marble  to  a  distance,  and  the  other  player  fosses 
his  marble  as  close  to  it  as  he  can ;  if  he  hits  it, 
if  is  keeps;  if  he  comes  within  a  handsbreadth 
or  span  he  makes  a  hit  and  scores  one.    Then 


they  reverse,  and  his  opponent  tries,  the  one 
making  the  most  hits  oj-  points  winning.  This 
game  can  be  played  in  walking  along  a  country 
road,  and  appears  to  have  been  invented  b^ 
boys  who  wanted  fo'play  on  their  way  to  school. 
In  some  games  of  marbles  it  is  fair  to  toss  or 
bowl  the  shooter;  and  in  others  the  player  must 
touch  the  large  knuckle  of  his  forefinger  to  the 
ground  when  shooting,  and  this  the  boys  call 
♦knuckling  down  fair^J."  These  games  are  sub- 
ject to  infinite  change,  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  boys  of  a  locality  who  play  them.  They 
make  their  own  rules  and  pass  them  along  to 
the  smaller  boys  as  they  grow  up.  Girls  sel- 
dom play  marbles  and  adults  are  not  supposed 
to  play  at  alt.  Marbles  can  be  played  indoors 
in  bad  weather,  one  way  being  for  the  players 
to  sit  on  a  carpet,  with  their  legs  apart,  so  as 
to  stop  the  rolling  marbles ;  one  places  a  mar- 
ble between  his  feet  and  the  other  player  shoots 

MARBLINQ,  itt  bookbinding,  the  process 
of  coloring  paper  or  the  edges  of  books,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  veining  of  variegated  marble.  In 
the  case  of  a  book,  after  the  volume  is  formed, 
but  before  the  cover  is  put  on,  the  book  leaves 
are  trimmed  and  tied  between  two  boards  and 
taken  to  a  trough  or  vessel,  perhaps  two  inches 
deep,  which  is  filled  with  clean  gum  water.  Va- 
rious colored  pigments,  ground  in  spirits  of 
wine  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ox- 
gall, are  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  f^m 
water,  and  disposed  in  various  forms  with  a 
quill  and  comb,  forming  a  variegated,  marble- 
hke  paiiem.  When  satisfied  with  the  coloring 
mixture,  the  workman  dips  the  edges  of  the 
book  into  the  trough,  and  the  colors  adhere. 
Cold  water  is  then  dashed  over  the  edges,  to  set 
the  colors  and  bring  them  out  clearly.  Some- 
times single  leaves  arc  marbled  and  placed  just 
within  the  book  cover,  front  and  back,  for  orna- 
mentation. Marbling  was  formerly  quite  com- 
mon, but  is  now  seldom  used,  solid  colors,  as 
red  edges,  being  preferred,  or  gold  edges.  The 
deckle-edged  book  cannot  be  marbled,  owing  to 
its  rough  edges.    Sec  Bookbinding. 

MARBURG,  mar'boorg,  Austria,  a  town  in 
Styria,  38  miles  south  of  Grati,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drave  and  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
ways, whose  repair  shops  are  a  leading  indus- 
try. Quantities  of  lumber,  grain,  wine  and 
poultry  are  shipped.  There  are  also  shoe  fac- 
tories, cement  works,  flour  mills  and  machine 
shops.    Pop.  about  23,000, 

MARBURG,  Prussia,  a  town  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  on  the  slopes  of  an  acclivity  above  the 
Lahn,  46  miles  north  of  Frankfort.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  century.  The  principal  buildings 
arc  the  castles  of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse,  now 
partly  used  as  a  prison ;  the  13th  century  church 
of  Saint  Elizabeth;  the  town  house  and  the 
celebrated  Marburg  University,  founded  in  1527, 
and  having,  in  1914,  118  professors  and  2,049 
students,  and  a  library  of  275X100  volumes. 
Here  Luther  and  Zwingli  debated  on  transub- 
siantiation  in  1529.  It  became  a  part  of  a 
Prussian  province  in  1866.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  leather,  carpets,  tobacco, 
pottery  and  toys.     Pop.  about  22,000. 

MARBURY  V.  MADISON,  a  well-known 
decision  in  law  handed  down  in  1803  by  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court.  It  is  important 
as  affording  the  earliest  instance  of  the  dccla- 
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ration  by  the  court  dial  a  Congressiona)  statute 
is  nnil  and  void  by  reason  of  its  repugnance  to 
Ihe  Constitution  of  tb«  United  States.  Mai^ 
bury  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  President  Adams,  but 
the  commission,  tfaon^  drawn  up,  signed  and 
seaJed.  had  never  been  delivered.  MaAsoa, 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  refused  to 
deliver  it.  An  act  of  Congress  empowered  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  isroc  to  execu- 
tive oflicers  a  wnl  of  mandamus  to  force  ihcm 
to  attend  to  their  dtrties,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  act  MarUiry  broUKht  suit.  Now  the  Con- 
stitution nowhere  mentions  the  right  to  issue 
a  writ  of  mandamus  amonf;  the  cases  of  orif(i< 
nal  jurisdiction  tn'  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  therefore  decided  against  Mar- 
bury,  and  his  argumem,  admittedly  the  only 
accurate  one,  established  an  important  precedent 
which  is  found  only  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
Slates. 

HARCABRUN,  mgrlta-breii,  a  Frendi 
troubadour:  b.  in  Gascony,  about  1140;  d,  toward 
the  end  of  the  12lh  century.  He  was  a  special 
favarile  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  VUI  of  Castile, 
where  he  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
royal  troubadours.  He  was  an  extensive  writer 
of  love  songs  of  which  quite  a  number  have 
survived  to  the  present  and  have  been  printed. 

MARCASITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  iron  di- 
solphide  (FcS.),  differing  from  pyrites  in  that 
it  crystallizes  in  the  orlhorhombtc  system.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  white  pyrites,  cellular 

Sprites,  cockscomb  pyrites,  hepatic  pyrites  or 
iherkies,  etc.  It  is  usually  a  pale  yellow,  being 
thus  lighter  than  tme  pyntes,  tiut  it  has  gray  to 
brown-black  streaks.  When  arsenic  is  present 
it  is  known  as  kyrosiie.  It  is  often  found  in 
clays,  but  is  far  less  common  than  iron  pyrites. 
HARCEL,  Etienne,  i-(€-en  mar-sel, 
French  political  leader:  b.  Paris.  31  July  13Sa 
From  December  135S  he  was  provost  of  the 
Paris  merchants  and  actual  ruler  of  the  city. 
He  put  to  death  two  officials  of  the  Crown  and 
finally  persuaded  the  Dauphin  Charles  to  act 
as  regent  while  King  John  was  held  by  the 
English.  Not  fiTiding  the  Dauphin  properly 
submissive,  he  obtained  assistance  from  Charles 
the  Bad  of  Navarre.  He  was  killed  during  an 
uprising  of  the  more  wealthy  and  conservative 
citizens  against  his  power.  Consult  Lazard,  'Un 
Bourgeois  de  Paris  au  XlVth  Steele'  (1890). 

MARCELINE,  mar'sJ-len'.  Mo.,  city,  of 
Linn  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F£  Railroad,  105  miles  northeast  of 
Kansas  City.  The  neighboring  region  is  rich 
in  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  city  has  ex- 
tensive coal  and  oil  interests,  railroad  repair 
shops  and  artificial  stone  works.  The  eleclric- 
'"•■■■  ■  ;  the 

ality.  Pop.  3,920. 
HARCELLIHUS,  mar-se-li'nilB.  Saint; 
d.  probably  25  Oct.  304.  He  was  a  pope  who 
succeeded  Caius  in  296.  The  Donatists  alleged 
that  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  he  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  He  was,  however,  vindicated  by 
Augustine  from  this  charge. 

,  MARCELLUS,  mar-sel'ii?.  Marcua  CUu- 
dina,  Roman  general:  b.  before  268  B.C. ;  d.  near 
Venusia.    208   B.C.      In    222   being   consul    with 

Scipio  he  twice  defeated  the  Ijisubrians  in 
nonhem   Italy,  and   with  his   own  hand  killed 


ttieir  king,  that  winning  the  spylia  ofima.  After 
the  disaster  of  Cannx  m  the  Second  Punic  War 
(216),  Marcellus  took  command,  gained  several 
sli^t  victories  over  the  Carthaginians  and 
fa«nce  vai  named  "the  sword  of  Rome,"  Fabius 
Cnnclator  being  called  'the  shield  of  Rome.* 
His  third  consul^ip  (214)  was  spent  in  Sicily, 
where  he  attacked  Sjracuse,  and  after  a  two 
years'  siege  prolonged  by  the  skill  of  Archi- 
medes captured  the  city.  In  his  fifth  consulate 
after  two  years  of  varying  success  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
near  Venusia, 

MARCELLUS  I,  Saint,  Pope :  d.  310.  He 
succeeded  Marcellinus  ajid  did  not  take  office 
until  308.  The  Emperor  Maxcntius  banished 
bim  from  Rome  for  excommunicating  an  apos- 
tate and  according  to  some  authorities  forced 
him  to  serve  as  a  slave  on  the  public  highway. 
He  sufTered  martyrdom  under  Maxenlius. 

MARCELLUS  II  (Marcello  Cebvini,  miir- 
chel'io  che:^ve'ne),  Pope:  b.  in  Tuscany,  6  May 
ISOl;  d.  Rome,  6  May  ISSS.  He  was  cardinal 
legate  at  Trent  of  Julius  III,  whom  fae  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pontifical  chair.  Alliough  orig- 
inally apposed  to  polyphonic  musicf  he  at  once 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  it  after  listening  to 
Palestrina's  famous  'Missa  Papse  Marcelli.' 
His  pontsiicate  lasted  only  22  days. 

MARCELLUS  STAGE,  in  geolo^,  a  term 
introduced  by  the  New  York  S^ie  Geological 
Survey  fcr  the  thin  rock,  mostly  shale,  nliich  is 
the  lowest  group  of  the  Uj^r  Devonian  Sys- 
tem, and  which  is  most  typically  seen  in  New 
York  State  at  the  little  village  of  Marcellus, 
whence  the  stage  is  nanied. 


Boston  and  at  Brown  University,  r 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  latter  in  1820.  From 
182S  to  1831  he  was  a  professor  in  the  VetTnont 
Acadenw-  of  Medicine,  from  1831  to  1833  at  the 
Albany  Medical  Seminary,  and  in  1833-34  at  the 
Albany  Medical  S<Aiool.  In  the  latter  year  he 
founded  a  school  of  practical  anatomy  in  Albany 
and  in  1839  founded  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  was  professor  of  surgery  from 
the  foundation  until  hds  death  in  1869.  Dr. 
March  also  founded  the  Albany  City  Hospital; 
was  president  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  in  1857  and  founded  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  Dr.  March  invented  several 
surgical  appliances  and  improved  others.  He 
published  'Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  and 
Larynx'  (1854),  and  niunerous  papers  in  med- 
ical journals. 

MARCH,  Fiands  Andrew,  American  plu- 
lologiw:  h.  Millbury,  Mass.,  25  Oct.  1325;  d 
1911.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
184S,  studied  law  in  New  York  in  1849-50,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  in  1856  became  ad- 
junct professor  of  belles-lettres  and  English 
literature  in  Lafayette  College  (Easton,  Pa.), 
and  in  1857  professor  there  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  comparative  philology.  In  1873^74 
and  1895-96  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  in  1876-1903  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Assocdalion  and  in  1891-93  of 
the  Modem  Language  Association.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  historical 
study  of  the  English  language  and  of  a  philo- 
logical study  of  the  clasnc  works  of  that  lan- 
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guage.  His  contributions  to  tlie  transactions 
and  proceedings  of  the  American  Philolcwical 
Association  and  other  learned  societies  nave 
been  very  extensive.  He  was  a  consulting 
editor  of  the  'Standard  Dictionary,'  and  de- 
cided many  HKllings  and  forms  for  than  work. 
He  also  edited  the  Douglass  series  of  Chrisiian 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  (1874-76),  was  di' 
rector  of  die  American  readers  for  the  great 
'Historical  Dictionary  of  English'  of  the  Lon- 
don Philological  Society,  and  published  'A 
Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English 
Lan^age'  (1865);  'Parser  and  Analyzer  for 
Beginners'  (1869) ;  an  'Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar' (1870);  an  'Anglo-Saxon  Reader'  (1870), 
and  an  'Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon'  (1871). 
Consult  'Publications'  (Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  Vol.  XXIX,  1914). 

MARCH,  Peyton  Conway,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Easton,  Pa.,  about  1862.  He  is  a  son 
of  Francis  A.  March,  the  philologist.  Graduat- 
ing from  Lafayette  College  in  1884,  he  deter- 
mmed  upon  a  nulitary  career,  and  graduated 
from  the  military  academy  in  188S.  The  same 
year  he  entered  die  army  as  a  Keutenam  of  ar- 
tiHery.     Later   he   graduated    from    the    Fort 


the  Asior  Battery  in  1898;  the  foilowing  year 
he  was  major  of  the  33d  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  served  in  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  campaign, 
and  received  several  prontotions  for  nllantry. 
He  obtained  the  surrender  of  General  Venando, 
Aguinaldo's  chief  of  staff.  For  a  time  after  the 
dose  of  active  bosdlilies  he  was  a  milhaiy  and 
later  a  dvil  governor  in  Hocus.  In  1911  he  was 
commissary-general  in  the  Philippines;  in  1916 
he  was  a  heu tenant-colonel  of  lield  artillery ;  the 
next  year  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
5  Aug.  1917  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1918,  the  active  chief  of  sUH  of 
the  United  States  army. 

MARCH,  miirh,  Austria-Hungary,  the 
principal  river  of  Moravia,  rising  on  the  Sile- 
sian  boundary,  and  Aowing  214  miles  southward 
to  the  Danube,  which  it  joins  six  miles  above 
Presburg.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  from 
Coding,  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  its  lower 
course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Austria 
and  Hungary.     Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Thaya. 

MARCH,  in  Europe,  a  frontier  or  bound- 
ary of  a  terrttorj';  esperially  appHed  to  the 
boundaries  or  connnes  of  political  diviMons;  as, 
for  exan^ile,  the  frontiers  between  England  ana 
Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales.  Geneva  is 
situated  in  the  Marches  of  France,  Savoy  and 
Swilierland.    See  Marches,  The. 

MARCH  (Latin  MarUus).  (1)  the  third 
month  of  the  year,  originally  the  first  of  the 
Roman  year;  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Roman 
deity  Mars.  Prior  to  1752  the  25th  of  March 
was  the  Arst  day  of  the  legal  year;  hence,  in  all 
records,  January,  February  and  the  first  24 
days  of  March  have  frequently  two  years  ap- 
pended, as  January  1.  170!^  or  1701^.  (See 
Calendar).  Until  late  in  the  19th  century  the 
custom  of  leasing  dwellings  from  the  25tli  of 
March  persisted  in  some  locaKties.  (2)  A 
movemeiTt  by  re^lar  sfeps  in  the  manner  of 
soldiers;  also  a  journey  performed  by  a  body 
of  solcKers  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
Soldiers  on  a  march  are  subject  to  certain  rules 
very  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 


3  meet  die  enemy.    The  march  in  die  first 


each  of  about  30  inches,  differing  in  dtfierent 
armies,  are  made  in  a  minute ;  in  die  qmck- 
marcb  from  108  to  115  steps;  and  in  the  double 
quidE  ISO  mnnittg  paces.  This  last  cannot  be 
sustained  for  any  length  of  tim^  and  is  only 
used  OS  a  charge,  or  in  .storming  a  commanding 
position,  and  in  a  few  internal  movements  of 
r^menls.  (3)  A  musical  coinposidon,  chiefly 
for  mihlary  bands,  with  wind  instruments,  pri- 
marily intended  to  accompany  the  marching  of 
troops.  There  are  slow  and  quick  marches,  and 
marches  peculiar  to  different  countries.  Marches 
are  also  introduced  into  oratorios,  the  best- 
known  examples  being  the  'Dead  March'  from 
the  oratorio  of  'Saul'  and  Mendebsohn's 
'Wedding  March.'    See  Music 

MARCH  FLISS,  small,  hairy,  scavenging 
flies  of  the  family  Bxbionidit,  seen  numerously 
in  early  spring,  often  before  the  saow  has  dis- 
appeared. The  species  are  over  3O0,  and  aotne 
appear  in  vast  swarms.  The  maggots  batch  in 
refuse  or  manure  upon  the  ground,  and  are  be- 
Kcved  to  feed  upon  grass-roots, 

MARCH  TO  THE  SEA.  There  were  two 
plans  for  a  march  to  the  sea  by  Sherman's  army, 
the  first  General  Grant's,  the  second  General 
Sherman's,  modifying  the  first.  A  campaign  to 
the  sea  to  divide  the  Confederacy  was  decided 
upon  by  General  Grant  in  January  1864,  when 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Military  Division 
of  die  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Nadi- 
ville.  His  objectives  on  the  coast  were  first 
Mobile,  second,  Savannah,  Atlanta  being  ^e  ii 


be  that  from  Chattanooga  to  Mobile,  Montgom- 
ery and  Atlanta  being  the  important  interme- 
diate points."  This  he  repeated  on  19  January 
to  General  Thomas,  then  in  command  of  the 
Arrny  of  the  Cumberbnd  at  Qiattanoc^a,  and 
this  officer  immediately  began  to  gather  infor- 
mation, whid)  General  Grant  desired,  of  the 
number  of  troops  necessary  to  guard  tne  roads 
and  bridges  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta.  These 
preparations  were  entrusted  to  General  Thomas, 
as  General  Sherman  was  engaged  with  bis 
Meridian  campaign.  In  this  connection.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  expressed  his  confidence  in  being 
able  with  the  Fourteenth  and  Fourth  corps  in 
advance,  covered  with  a  strong  division  of  cav- 
alry, and  the  Eleventh  corps  in  reserve,  to  over- 
come all  opposition  as  far  as  Atlanta. 

When  Grant  was  made  lieutenant-general 
and  ordered  east  (a  command  all  the  armies,  he 
called  Sherman  to  Nashville,  and  they  traveled 
together  as  far  as  Cincinnati.  General  Sher- 
man was  then  made  acquainted  with  the  plans 
already  set  forth.  As  part  of  diese  plans,  be- ' 
fore  leaving  Nashville  General  Grant  ordered 
Banks  to  concentrate  at  least  25,000  men  to 
move  a^wist  Mobile  in  the  Spring  in  co-oper- 
adon  with  General  Sherman. 

In  addition  to  letters  to  eedi  of  the  com- 
manders interested  —  Halleck,  Sherman, 
Thomas  and  Banks  —  General  Grant,  26  Mardi 
1864,  sent  all  amqr  commanders  a  map  upon 
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wiiich  wsis  indic&ied  by  red  lines  die  territory 
occupied  by  the  Uibod  forces  at  die  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  campugn 
of  1864.  The  territory  which  it  was  proposed 
to  occupy  by  the  campaigns  about  to  begin  was 
indicatea  by  the  blue  lines.  This  map  reached 
General  Sherman  4  April,  and  its  receipt  was 
acknowledged  by  him.  This  map  is  repToduced 
in  the  Atlas  of  the  'Official  Records>  of  the 
war,  being  plate  135  A  of  that  ptibHcation.  For 
Sherman's  proposed  campaign  the  blue  lines  ex- 
tend from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  iroto 
this  latter  poitrt  both  to  Mobile  ana  Savannah. 

General  Sherman,  in  acknowled^ng  the 
ntap,  said;  °^That  map  to  me  contains  more 
information  and  ideas  than  a  volume  of  printed 
matter.  Keep  your  retained  copies  with  infinite 
care,  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  send  out  to 
other  commanders  any  more  I  would  advise  a 
special  courier.  From  that  m^  I  see  etll,  and 
^d  am  I  that  there  are  minds  now  at  Wash- 
ington «ble  to  devise;  and  for  my  part,  if  we 
can  keep  our  counsels,  I  believe  I  have  tne  men 
and  ability  to  march  square  up  to  the  positioD 
assigned  me,  and  to  bold  it* 

As  the  result^  of  die  campaign  for  Atlanta 
General  Slocum  occupied  that  city  2  September. 
Meantime  Farragut  had  taken  possession  of 
Mobile  Bay  5  Ai^ifust  On  10  September  Grant 
telegraphed  Sherman  from  City  Point  as  fol- 
biws :  'As  soon  as  your  men  are  properly 
rested,  and  preparations  can  fae  made,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  another  campaign  should  be  com' 
roenced.  We  want  to  keep  the  enemy  cootinu- 
ally  pressed  to  the  end  of  the  war.     If  wc  give 


Canbys  troops  to  act  upon  Savannah,  while  you 
move  on  Augusta.  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
you,  however,  an  this  matter.* 
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up  as  Columbus,  I  can  sweep  thewhoie  State  of 
Georgia,  otherwise  I  would  risk  our  .whole 
army  by  going  Coo   far  from  Atlanta.' 

In  a  letter  from  Atlanta,  dated  20  Septem- 
ber, Sherman  gave  Grant  the  conditions  under 
which  he  could  successfully  co-operate  in  a 
movement  on  Savannah :  "If  you  will  secure 
Wilmington  and  the  city  of  Savannah  from 
your  centre,  and  let  General  Canby  have  com- 
mand over  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  coun- 
try west  of  it,  I  will  send  a  force  to  the  Ala- 
bama and  Appalachicola,  provided  you  give  me 
100,000  of  the  drafted  men  to  fill  up  my  old 
regiments;  and  if  you  will  fix  a  day  to  be  in 
Savannah  I  will  insure  our  possession  of  Macon 
and  a  point  on  the  river  below  Augusta.' 

_  General  Grant  thereupon  conferred  by  letter 
with  General  Halleck  in  regard  to  establishing 
a  base_  on  the  coast  for  General  Sherman  ana 
providing  supplies,  giving  his  own  opinion  that 
Savannah  could  be  captured  by  troops  from  the 
East  assisted  by  those  in  the  Departraeni  of 
the  South,  and  that  the  line  of  Augusta  and 
Savannah  would  be  a  better  one  than  Mont- 
^omery,  Selma  and  Mobile.  Grant  further  said 
in  this  letter  4  October ;  "Whichever  way  Sher- 
man moves  he  will  undoubtedly  encounter 
Hood's  army,  and  in  crossing  to  the  sea-coast 


will  sever  the  coimection  between  Lee's  army 
and  his  section  of  the  coimtry." 

General  Sherman  fixes  the  day  after  his 
letter  of  20  September  as  the  date  when  his 
plan  of  a  march  to  the  sea  came  first  into  his 
mind.  It  differed  from  Grant's  plan  based  upon 
first  disposing  of  Hood's  army,  in  that  it  in- 
volved leaving  Hood  in  his  rear,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  Thomas,  and  marching  through  to 
Savannah  with  no  enemy  in  his  front.  Upon 
this  plan  a  discussion  arose  with  Grant,  who 
for  some  time  held  to  the  necessity  of  first  deal- 
ing with  Hood.  This  discussion  between  Grant 
and  Sherman  lasted  for  several  weeks.  While 
it  was  in  progress  Hood  became  active.  On  20 
September  Forrest's  cavalry  began  vigorous 
operations  about  Athens  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  and 
Pulaski,  Tenn.  Sherman  at  once  sent  troops  to 
Chattanooga  and  23  September  General  Thomas 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Nashville  to  or- 
ganize a  force  to  meet  a  possible  northward 
move  of  Hood.  The  first  attempt  of  the  latter 
was  to  break  Sherman's  communications  by 
heavy  movements  upon  his  railroad.  These  met 
with  only  tempo  raiT  success,  as  Sherman 
promptly  pursued.  The  fighting  at  Allatoona 
5  October  was  the  most  prominent  affair.  Hood 
then  moved  to  the  west^vard,  and  occupied 
Gadsden,  Ala.  Sherman  again  followed  as  far 
as  Gaylesville.  Sherman,  10  October,  again  pro- 
posed to  Grant  to  leave  Hood  and  march  to 
the  sea.  Grant  replied  the  same  day.  Hi  you 
are  satisfied  the  trip  to  the  sea-coast  can  be 
made,  holding  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  firmly, 
you  may  make  it,  destroying  all  the  railroads 
south  of  Dalton  or  Chattanooga  as  you  think 
best.'  This  condition  of  firmly  holding  the  line 
of  the  Tennessee  held  Sherman  for  a  lime. 
Although  this  conditional  permission  had  been 
given  1^  Grant,  he  telegraphed  Sherman  1  Nov- 
ember :  'Do  you  not  think  it  advisable,  now 
that  Hood  h^  gone  so  far  north,  to  entirely 
settle  with  him  before  starting  on  your  pro- 
posed campaign?  With  Hood's  army  destroyed 
you  can  go  where  you  please  with  impunity.' 
Sheimao  learned,  26  Octoiier,  that  Hood's 
army  bad  appeared  about  Decatur.  This 
clearly  indicated  an  invasion  of  Tennessee. 
General  Sherman  then  decided  to  strengthen 
General  Thomas,  leave  him  to  take  care 
of  Hood,  withdraw  his  own  army  to 
Atlanta  and  prepare  for  a  march  to  the 
sea  provided  General  Grant's  consent  could 
finally  be  obtained,  He  sent  the  Fourth  and  the 
Twcnly-third  corps  back  to  Thomas,  Thus  the 
discussion  with  Grant  over  the  question  of  first 
destroying  Hood  continued  until  1  November, 
when,  in  response  to  a  later  telegram  on  that 
day  from  Sherman,  which  represented  that 
Hood's  whole  force  was  only  from  37,000  to 
40,000.  while  Thomas  would  have  from  63,000 
to  70,000,  and  that  he  himself  had  retained  only 
50,000  men  for  his  proposed  campaign  to  the 
coast.  General  Grant  telegraphed,  "With  the 
force,  however,  that  you  have  left  with  Gnieral 
Thomas,  he  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  Hood 
and  destroy  him.  1  really  do  not  see  that  you 
can  withdraw  from  where  you  arc,  without  giv- 
ing up  all  that  we  have  gained  in  territory.  I 
say  then  go  on  as  you  propose." 

Having  obtained  this  permission  Sherman 
pushed  his  preparations  with  the  greatest  en- 
ergy.   The  entire  population  of   Atlanta  had 
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already  been  deported;  the  vari 
the  army  designed  for  the  march  were  ordered 
to  concentrate  at  Atlanta ;  all  milts  and  factories 
at  Rome  were  burned ;  the  surplus  stores,  ihc 
sick,  convalescent,  and  many  thousands  whose 
terms  of  service  were  about  to  expire  were 
rushed  U>  Chattanooga;  the  garrisons  south  of 
that  place  were  withdrawn,  and  the  railroad 
destroyed.  Ever^  command  was  carefully  in-- 
spected,  and  soldiers  found  in  any  degree  nhysi' 
cally  unsound  were  dispatched  to  Nasnville. 
Care  was  taken  that  everv  man's  accoutrements 
were  complete.  In  the  same  way  the  horses, 
mules  and  trains  were  inspected  Wilson's 
cavalry  was  dismounted  to  make  Kilpatrick't  di- 
vision perfect,  and  the  remnants  sent  with  Wit- 
son  to  Nashville, 

The  march  to  the  sea  began  on  the  morning 
of  15  November.  As  General  Sherman  wrote : 
•It  surely  was  a  strange  event  — two  armies 
marching  in  opposite  directions,  each  in  the  fttU 
belief  that  it  -was  achieving  a  final  and  con- 
clusive result  in  a  Rreat  war; — "  Hood's  army, 
which  had  reauired  the  active  work  of  three 
annies  from  tiay  until  September  to  push  it 
back  to  Atlanta,  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  at 
I}e<3.tur,  strengthened  by  Forrest's  cavalry  and 
aiming  for  Na^ville  and  the  Ohio  River.  The 
situation  at  Na^ville  was  thus  described  by 
Sherman;  "General  Thomas  was  at  Nashville, 
with  Wilson's  dismotmted  cavalry  and  a  mass  of 
new  troops  and  quartermaster's  etnployecs 
amply  sufficient  to  defend  the  place.  The 
Fourth  and  Twenty-third  corps,  under  Gen- 
erals Stanley  and  Schofield,  were  posted  at 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  the  cavalry  of  Hatch, 
Croxton  and  Capron,  were  about  Florence, 
watching  Hood  Smith's  (A.J.}  two  divisions 
of  the  Sixteenth  corps  were  still  in  llissourl, 
but  were  reported  as  ready  to  embark  at  Lex- 
ington for  the  Cumberland  River  and  Nash' 
ville.  Of  course,  General  Thomas  saw  that  on 
him  would  likely  fall  the  real  blow,  and  was 
naturally  anxious.* 

Sherman  started  with  62,2(M  oflkers  and 
men.  Of  his  army  he  wrote :  •'Tbe  most 
cxtraordinanr  efforts  had  been  made  to  purge 
this  army  of  non-combatants  and  of  sick  men, 
for  we  loiew  well  that  there  was  to  be  no  plac« 
of  safety  save  with  the  arm;^  itself ;  our  wagons 
were  loaded  with  ammunition,  provisions  and 
forage,  and  we  could  ill  alTord  to  haul  even  sick 
men  in  the  ambulances,  so  that  alt  on  this  ex- 
hibit may  be  assumed  to  have  ticen  able-bodied. 


with  all  the  essentials    of    life,    strength    : 
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Sherman  in  his  'Memoirs*  Hius  describes  the 
feelings  of  the  men,  and  his  own :  ■'There  vras  a 
devil-may-care  feeling  pervading  officers  and 
men,  that  made  me  feel  the  full  load  of  respon- 
sibility, for  success  would  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whereas,  should  we  fail,  this 
'march'  would  be  adiudged  the  wild  adventure 
of  a  ciuiv  fool."  Tnis  question  was  to  be  de- 
cided at  Nashville,  as  General  Sherman  w^rote 
the  day  after  he  entered  Savannah :  •Thomas' 
complete  success  is  necessary  to  vindicate  my 
plans  for  this  campaign — ■  The  march  to  the 
sea  cannot,  therefore,  be  fully  understood  with- 
oDt  considering  the  Nashville  campaign  as  one 
of  its  essential  parts.  See  Nashville,  Cam- 
paign AND  Battle  o*. 

Sherman's  army  was  composed  of  55,329  in- 
fantry, 5,063  cavalry,  and  1312  artillery.  There 
were  two  corps,  13  infantry  divisions,  one  cav- 
alry division,  3i6  brigades  of  infantry,  ttvo  of 
lavaliy  and  16  batteries.  There  was  no  Con- 
federate army  between  Atlanta  and  Savannah. 
Wheeler's  cavalry  was  active  on  the  flanks 
guarded  by  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  and  a  consid- 
erable force  of  militia  was  encountered  at  Gris- 
woldville.  ' 

The  order  for  this  historic  mardi  clearly 
presents  its  organization,  its  order  of  daily 
movement,  its  methods  of  living  upon  the  coun- 
try, the  restrictions  placed  on  its  dealings  with 
cittiens,  in  short,  the  whole  military  machinery 
of  the  campaign.  It,  therefore,  deserves  a 
place  in  every  history  of  the  March  to  the  Sea, 
General  Sherman  himsdf  holding  that  no  ac- 
coimt  of  that  event  could  be  perfect  without  it. 
It  was  as  follows; 
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The  artillery,  wagon  and  ambulance  trains 
were  perfect.  Each  gun,  caisson  and  forge 
was  drawn  by  «ght  horses.  There  were  2,500 
wagons  with  six  mutes  to  each,  and  the  am- 
bulances each  had  two  horses.  Each  soldier 
carried  40  rounds,  and  in  the  ammunition 
wagons  were  200  rounds  for  men  and  artillery. 

The  right  wing,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howsrd,  was 
composed  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
corps;  the  left  wing.  Gen,  H.  W.  Slocum,  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  the  Twentieth. 

The  war  had  not  produced  a  more  thor- 
oughly organized  and  equipped  army,  or  one  in 
which  mare  men  had  passed  a  thorough  physical 
inspection.    As  it  started  for  the  sea.  General 
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Leaving  Aiiania  in  ruins,  15  November,  tbc 
left  wins,  which  General  Sherman  accompanied, 
marcbed  by  Decatur,  Stone  Mountain  and  Cov- 
ington. At  this  iK)int  it  turned  toward  Milledge- 
ville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  wfiich  was  the 
first  objective,  it  was  reached  on  the  22d. 
Meantime  the  rl^t  wing-  had  marched  by  Jones- 
boro,  McDonouf^  and  Monticello,  and  was  in 
communication  with  Sherman  at  Gordon.  Kil- 
patrick's  cavalry,  which  was  ojjerating  on  tfce 
right  of  the  advance,  kept  m  contact  with 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  reached  the  defenses  of 
Macon,  thence  retirini;  to  Griswoldville,  where 
Walctrtt's  brigade  of  Wood's  division  was  halted 
as  a  rear-guard.  Gen.  G,  W.  Smith  attacked 
Walcutt,  but  was  repulsed  (see  Gftiswou>vaj.E, 
Battle  of).  Governor  Brown,  the  State  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  legislature  left  the 
capital  on  Sherman's  approach.  The  arsenal 
and  varioas  public  btdldinK^  were  destroyed. 

The  march  was  resumed  24  N«ivember,  with 
Millen  as  Ihe  next  objective.  The  two  win^s 
fallowed  the  general  line  of  the  railroad.  Mil- 
len was  reached  3  December.  From  Millen  the 
army  proceeded  bv  the  four  main  roads  for 
Savannah.  The  effort  of  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities to  or^nize  a  force  at  Augusta  to  at- 
tack Sherman  in  flank  failed,  and  the  march  to 
Savannah  was  only  slightly  disturbed  by  the 
persistent  skirmishing  of  WTieeler's  cavalry. 
McL^aw's  division  of  Hardee's  force  had  ad- 
vanced to  Ogeechee  Churdi,  but  fell,  back  to 
the  city  upon  Sherman's  approach.  The  several 
corps  reached  the  defenses  of  Savannah  9  and 
10  December,  and  occupied  a  line  from  the 
O^echee  River  on  the  right  to  the  Savannah 
River  on  the  left.  Hardee  occupied  the  city 
with  something  less  than  10,000  'men.  Sher- 
man's effcdive  force  numbered  a  little  over 
60,000.  Hood  held  the  Savannah  River  below 
Sherman's  lines. 

The  march  had  cut  a  swath  of  many  miles 
in  width  through  the  richest  part  of  Georgia. 
The  heads  of  the  columns  and  the  flanks 
swarmed  wrth  foraging  parties,  and  a  country 
which  was  daily  scoured  to  supply  food  for  a 
marching    column    of    60,000    soldiers    was   of 

K  stripped  of  provisions,  and  of  every- 
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comfort  of  an  army.  Railroads  had  been 
destroyed  for  long  distances,  and  all  factories 
and  other  buildings  burned  which  could  con- 
tribute to  army  purposes.  There  had  been  no 
fighting  worth  mentioning^  Griswoldville  ex- 
cepted, and  that  had  only  mvolved  one  Union 

General  Sherman  had  left  Atlanta  with  62,- 
204  officers  and  men  of  all  arms.  He  reached 
Savannah  with  60,057.  On  the  march  103  were 
killed,  428  wounded,  278  missing  and  1,338  cap- 
tured. Of  those  captured,  a  large  proportion 
were  foragers,  better  known  in  army  vernacular 
as  ■bummers." 

The  night  of  12  December  a  bridge  had  been 
completed  over  the  Ogeechee.  and  the  next 
morning  Haien's  division  crossed  and  marched 
at  once  to  assault  Fort  McAllister  fq.v.)  and 
open  the  way  to  the  sea.  An  hour  before  sun- 
set  the   assault   was    delivered   and   the    fort 

This  success  gave  Sherman  communication 
with  the  fleet  which  was  awaiting  him  with 
stq)plie3,  and  maib  for  the  army. 

General  Slocum,  upon  establishing  his  flank 
on  the  Savannah  River,  had  captured  two 
steamboats  and  sent  a  force  to  Hutdiinson  and 
Argyle  islands  just  above  the  dty,  and  soug^hrt 
permission  to  transfer  a  tnrps  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  to  close  Hardee's  only  line  of  es- 
cape, General  Slocum  having  atreat^  sent  a 
brigade  under  Col.  E.  A.  Carman  to  the  South 
Carolina  shore.  General  Sherman  did  not  deem 
this  prudent,  and  as  a  result  Hardee  later  with- 
drew his  entire  force  intact  and  vrithout  mdles- 

On  17  £>ecemher  General  Sherman  sent  in  a 
flag  of  trUCT  demanding  Hardee's  surrender  on 
the  ground  that  ha  (Sherman)  had  received 
guns  that  could  «east  heavy  and  destructive 
shot  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  city*  \  that  he 
controlled  all  avenues  by  which  the  city  could 
be  supplied  with  food;  that  he  would  grant 
liberal  terms,  hut  if  forced  to  assault  he  should 
■feel  justified  in  resorting  to  the  harshest 
measures,*  and  should  make  little  effort  to  re- 
strain his  army. 

General  Hardee  returned  a  defiant  reply, 
saying  he  was  not  shut  in,  but  had  free  and 
constant  communication  with  his  department. 
To  the  specific  call  for  surrender  he  replied: 
■Your  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Savannah 
and  its  dependent  forts  is  refused.* 

General  Sherman  then  proceeded  by  boat  to 
General  Foster's  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head 
to  request  that  a  division  be  seat  to  occupy  the 
road  north  of  the  Savannah  River,  wbidi  line 
of  commiuiication  was  still  open  to  Hardee.  On 
his  return  he  received  the  news  that  during  his 
absence  Hardee  had  put  down  his  bridges  and 
withdrawn  with  his  entire  force.  The  next  day 
General  Sherman's  forces  occupied  Savannah. 

Bibliosraphjr.— 'Memoirs  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man' (Vol.  11)  ;  'Personal  Memoirs  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant>  (Vol.  II) ;  Official  Recorda  War  of  the 
Rebellion  (Vols.  XXXII,  parts  2  and  3: 
XXXIX,  parts  2  and  3;  and  XLIV) ;  'Groi^ 
paigns  of  the  Civil  War*  (13  vols.,  New  York 
1881)  ;  Draper,  'Hbtory  of  the  American  Civil 
War>  (3  vols.,  New  York  1867-70)  ;  Johnson 
and  Buel  (eds),  'Battles  and  Leaders  ot  the 
Civil  War>  (4  vols.,  New  York  1887-«9). 
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HAKCHAND,   mar-shan,    VeOx    Gabriel, 

Canadian  legislator  and  author :  b.  Saint  John's, 
province  of  Quebec,  9  Jan.  1832;  d.  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Hyacinth  College,  was 
admitted  a  notary  public  in  1855,  entered  prac- 
tice at  Saint  John's,  and  from  1867  sat  for  the 
county  of  Saint  John's  in  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  province  of  Quebec.  From  8  Uarch 
W8  to  19  March  1879  He  was  provincial  secre- 
tary, from  19  March  to  30  Oct.  1879  was  com- 
missioner of  Crown  lands,  and  from  29  Jan. 
1887  to  1892  speaker  of  the  assembly.  In  1897 
he  became  Premier,  with  the  Treasury  portfolio. 
Subsequent  to  the  invasion  at  Eccles  Hill  dur- 
ing the  Fenian  troubles  (1670),  he  commanded 
a  militia  brigade.  He  did  much  to  improve 
Canadian  journalism,  and  for  many  years  was 
proprietor  and  editor  of  Le  Franeo-Canadien. 
He  published  a  'Manuel  et  Formulaire  du 
Notariat';  and  also  the  comedies  'Fatenville' 
and  'Erreur  n'est  pas  Compte*  in  prose,  and 
'Un  Bonheur  en  Attire  un  Autre'  and  'Les 
Faux  Brillanls'  in  verse. 

HARCHAND,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  of- 
ficer and  explorer:  b.  fboissey,  Ain,  1863;  d.  16 
May  1917.  He  entered  the  army  in  1883  and 
after  gaining  a  commission  three  ^ears  later 
won  fame  as  an  explorer,  particularly  in 
Africa.  He  sought  an  improved  route  from  the 
valley  of  the  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the 
French  public  life  because  of  his  dash  with 
Lord  Kitchener  tn  189S.  Marcband  had  estab- 
lished the  post  of  Fashoda  on  Ae  White  Nile 
and  had  resisted  several  attacks  of  the  der- 
vishes, when  General  Kitchener  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  British  force  and  requested  Mar- 
chand  to  withdraw.  The  latter  refused  and 
soon  after  departed  for  France  to  make  his 
r^fort  but  the  French  government  receded 
from  its  position  and  the  threatened  clash  be- 
tween England  and  Prance  was  averted.  Mar- 
chand  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Peking  in 
1902  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1904,  when 
his  government  refused  him  permission  to  en- 
ter the  Russian  army  in  the  war  with  Jj^an. 
He  was  made  Commander  of  the  L^on  of 
Honor,  was  again  in  the  Frencfa  army  with  rank 
of  g'eneral  in  the  Great  War  and  was  killed  in 
action  on  the  western  front.  Consult  Murphy, 
•Le  commandant  Marchand  el  ses  compagnons 
d'armcs  k  travers  rAfrique>  (Paris  1900). 

MARCHANT,  mar'chint,  James,  En^ish 
reformer:  b.  18  Dec.  1867.  He  was  educated 
in  private  and  public  schools  and  for  some 
years  was  engai^ed  as  social  writer  and  worker 
in  East  London  and  the  provinces.  In  1889-94 
he  was  evidential  lecturer  to  the  bishop  of  Saint 
Albans;  in  1895-97  preacher-in-diarge  of  the 
Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  London;  and  in 
1900-02  was  civil  minister  of  Saint  Andrew's 
Church,  Chatham.  From  1903  to  1906  Mr. 
Marchant  was  secretary  of  Dr.  Bamardo's 
Homes  an'd  Memorial.  In  190S  he  traveled  on 
the  Continent  with  Dr.  Barnardo's  successor 
investigating  conditions  of  child-life  and  rescue 
work.  In  November  1911  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
work  of  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals 
in  the  private  chapel  of  the  dean  of  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer.  His  wrttines  include  'Lite  of 
Dr.  Paton*  (1909) ;  joint-author  of  'The 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bernardo'    (1907);    'Letters 


_  of  Dr.  A.  Russel  Wallace' 

(1916);  'History  of  the  House  of  CasselP 
(1917);  'The  Master  Problem'  (1917);  'Coffins 
or  Cradles'  (1916);  'Birth-Rate  and  Empire* 
(1917);  'The  Person  of  Christ';   'Theories  of  I 

the    Resurrection'     (1899).    He    is    editor    of  ' 

Prevenfion,  a  scientific  and  relij^ous  journal  de- 
voted to  race  culture  and  public  morals. 

MARCHES,  The,  Italy,  a  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  the  kingdom,  but  formerly  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  legations  of  the  Papal  Stales.  i 
It  comprises  the  rep:iDn  lying  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Adriatic,  and  is  divided  into  the 
modem  four  provinces  —  Urbioo  and  Pesaro, 
Ancona,  Macerata  and  Ascoli  Piceno.  See 
Italy. 

HASCHXSI,    niir-^'se,    Hathilde,     Ger-  i 

man  singer:  b.  Frank  fort -on- Main,  26  March  '< 

1826;  d.  17  Nov.  1913.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Graumann;  she  studied  under  Nicolaiin  Vienna, 
and  in  Paris  under  Garcia,  whose  assistant  she 
became.  A  Splendid  mezzo-soprano  she  toured 
Europe  for  several  years,  married,  in  185^  the 
Uarcnese  della  Rajaia  Cast  rone,  a  political 
Italian  refugee  of  1848,  also  a  singer,  who  had 
adopted  the  nom  de  thiatre  of  Salva.iore 
Marchesi,  and  in  1854  became  professor  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  She  removed  to  Paris 
in  1861,  where  she  published  her  ■flcole  de 
Chant*  In  1665  she  accepted  a  professorship 
in  Cologne,  but  resigned  in  1868  and  relumed  to 
Vienna,  staying  at  the  Conservatoire  10  years. 
She  settled  in  Paris  again  in  1881,  and  pre- 
pared many  of  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
younger  generation,  including  Melba.  Her 
later  yeais  were  spent  in  London,  where  she 
conducted  a  singing  academy  with  Ikt  daughter. 
She  was  a  teacher  of  rare  merit,  and  author  of 
a  method  of  singing  of  two  volumes  of  per- 
sona] recollections  in  (German  (1877;  1^8), 
and  of  'Marches!  and  Music'  (1897).  She  re- 
ceived decorations  and  medals  from  the  rulers 
of  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria. 

MARCHIALI,  mii^ce-ale,  or  HARCHI- 
ALY.    See  Iron  Mask,  Man  with  the. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA,  a 
popular  ballad  sung  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  commemorBtino:  Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea.  It  was  written  Tiy  H.  C.  Work  (q.v.) 
16  Nov.  1864. 

HASCIL,  mir'sel',  Charles,  Canadian 
statesman  and  journalist :  b.  Sainte  Scbolastique, 
Quebec,  1  luly  1860.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Ottawa  University.  In 
1879  he  became  a  member  of  the  stall  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  and  subsequently  was  suc- 
cessively member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Herald, 
the  Post,  La  Patrie,  and  the  Star,  all  of  Mont- 
real. In  1897  Mr.  Marcit  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  Quebec  legislative  assembly 
for  Gasp£  County.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to 
the  Dominion  Parhament  as  Liberal  member 
for  Bonaventure;  in  I9Q5  he  became  deputy 
speaker  and  in  1909-11  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mardl  became  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  in 
1911. 

MARCION,  mar'shi-dn,  founder  of  a  Gnos- 
tic sect;  called  Mardonites:  b.  Sinope  about  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  centuiy,  A.D. ;  d.  about  160. 
He  became  a  wealthy  shipowner,  was  very 
liberal,  and  went  to  Rome  about  140  where  he 
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gave  generously  (o  ^he  Cburcb  but  his  views 
were  so  unusual  that  he  was  not  warmly  re- 
ceived He  attached  hitosetf  while  there  to  the 
Gnostic  teacher  Cerdo  of  Antioch,  and  founded 
a  system  antagonistic  in  many  respects  to  Chris- 
tianity. Its  principal  feature  was  the  irrecondl' 
able  opposition  which  it  supposed  to  exist  be- 
iween  die  Creator  and  the  Christian  God,  and 
between  the  rebgious  systems,  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  which  it  believed  they  respectively 
founded  The  sect  held  the  existence  of  three 
original  principles  —  the  supreme  and  invisible, 
whom  Mardon  called  the  Good;  the  visible 
God,  the  Creator;  and  the  devil,  or  perhaps 
matter,  the  source  of  evil.  Uardon  could  not 
perceive  in  nature,  or  in  the  Old  Testament. 
the  same  lave  which  was  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
He  accordingly  made  the  Creator,  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  suffering. 
Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  promised  by  Ais 
bdng,  but  the  son  of  the  unseen  God,  vbo 
took  the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  man. 
Marcion  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
he  condemned  marriage,  thinldnf;  it  wrong  to 
increase  a  race  bom  in  subjection  to  the  harsh 
rule  of  the  Creator.  He  rejected  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  New  all  except 
a  few  epistles  and  a  mutilation  of  the  Gospd 
of  Luke.  He  lead  quite  a  following,  which  is 
traced  for  SOO  years,  and  then  disappeared. 
Consult  TertulHan,  'Contra  Marcionem> ;  Har- 
nack,  'History  of  Dogma.' 

MARCO  BOZZASIS.  See  Bozzabis, 
Marcos. 

MARCO  POLO.    See  PoiA  l/Uaco. 

MARCOMANNI,  mark-kfr-min'ni  ("men 
of  the  marches,'  'borderers*},  andent  German 
tribe,  belonging  to  the  federation  of  the  Suevi. 
About  10  B.C,  under  thdr  Kiuf;  Marbod  or 
Uaroboduus,  they  retired  from  their  territory 
between  the  Elbe  and  [he  Oder  before  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  Romans,  settled  in  Bohemia,  and 
there  built  up  a  powerful  state,  with  which  Ti- 
berius made  a  treaty  6  a.d.  Thirteen  years 
later  Maroboduus  was  defeated  by  Hermann,  or 
Arminius,  leader  of  the  Cherusd,  who  also 
drove  from  power  Catualda,  Marbod's  succes- 
sor. About  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  the 
Marcomanni,  with  other  Teutonic  tribes,  at- 
tempted to  make  inroads  into  Pannonia;  they 
were  defeated  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  178;  Corn- 
modus  made  peace  with  them  in  180;  they  fur- 
ni^ed  Roman  troops  and  were  heavily  sub- 
tidied  till  the  time  of  Anrelian,  when  in  2?0 
ihey  were  again  rebellious  and  again  driven 
across  the  Danube,  In  the  4th  century  the 
Marcomanni  drop  out  of  history. 

MARCONI,  Guglielmo,  gool-^^'mo  mar- 
ko'ne,  Italian  inventor  and  electrical  engineer ; 
b.  Marzabotto,  near  Bologna,  Italy.  23  Sept. 
1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Bologna  and  Padua,  and  so  early  as  1890  under- 
lodk  experiments  in  demonstration  of  his  theoi^ 
that  the  electric  current  readily  passes  through 
any  substance,  and  when  started  in  a  given 
direction  follows  a  direct  course  without  the 
assistance  of  any  sort  of  conductor.  After 
various  experiments  in  Italy,  he  finally  in- 
vented  an   apparatus    for    wireless    telegraphy. 


ind  el ectridan-tn -chief    of    the    EnRlish 
postal-telegraph  service.    Marconi  was  the  first 
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to  perfect  the  appliances  used  in  space  teleg- 
raphy or  radiography,  and  the  first  to  patent  the 
application  of  the  electric  waves  discovered  by 
Heinrich  Herti  to  the  purposes  of  actual  teleg- 
raphy as  distinguished  from  mere  signaling. 
This  remains  true  in  spite  of  all  the  discussion 
respecting  the  originality  of  Marconi's  work, 
it  was  he  who  combined  the  important  elements 
of  the  wireless  tel^raph  that  had  previously 
been  invented,  and  to  him  the  scientific  triumph 
of  so-called  'wireless'  telegraphy  is  due.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1899,  there  con- 
tinued his  experiments,  and  in  1900  employed 
bis  method  in  reporting  the  presidential  election 
of  that  year.  He  had  sent  (27  March  1899) 
messages  across  the  English  Channel  from  the 
vicinihr  of  Boulogne,  France,  to  the  South  Fore- 
land. England,  32  miles  distant.  In  December 
1901  he  began  his  first  experiments  in  transat- 
lantic telegraphy  without  wires  at  Signal  Hill, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Saint  John's, 
N.  F.  He  succeecied  with  these  because  of  an 
exceedingly  sensitive  magnetic  detector,  that 
was  affected  by  the  very  faint  elheric  vibrations. 
When  his  success  became  apparent  throngh 
his  receiving  and  plainly  distinguishing  signals 
from  the  Poldhu  Station,  England,  the  Anglo- 
American  Cable  Company,  which  holds  a  monop- 
oly from  Newfoundland,  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw, and  he  selected  another  station  at  Table 
Head,  on  the  east  of  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton 
Island  On  25-26  Feb.  1902,  Marconi,  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States  on  board  rfie  steamship 
Philadelphia,  received  signals  at  a  distance  o£ 
2,099  miles  and  worded  messages  at  a  distance 
of  1,5SI,S  miles.  On  21  Dec  1902  the  first  offi- 
cial transatlantic  telegrams  were  sent  from 
Table  Head  Marconilater  (18  Jan.  1903)  sent 
from  the  South  Wellfleet  station.  Cape  Cod, 
Mass„  direct  to  Poldhu  (3,000  miles),  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Roosevelt  to  King  Edward. 
In  1910  the  Argentina  station  receivedmessages 
of  5,600  miles  transit,  and  since  then  South 
American  stations  have  sent  and  recdved  about 
7,000  miles.  The  Italian  government  early  in- 
troduced the  Marconi  system  on  its  warships. 
and  panted  an  annual  subsidy  of  $200,000,  The 
English  government:  also  paid  a  royalty  for  the 
use  of  the  system  on  its  ships.  On  18  Oct.  1907 
the  Marcom  system  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ireland  was   formally  opened  for  commerdal 

He  has  continued  his  experiments  and  in- 
vent ons,  continually  improving  radio^aphy 
and  ilie  methods  employed  In  1906  his  new  ' 
persistent  wave  system  was  introduced,  and 
devices  developed  for  giving  desired  forms  to 
the  wave  energy  sent  out.  In  1910  his  detector 
was  radically  improved,  and  he  also  brought 
into  use  a  new  receiver.  A  little  later  he  de- 
veloped a  duplex  by  whidi  messages  could  be 
sent  and  received  at  the  same  time  by  the  satne 
apparatus,  without  conflict,  as  is  done  in  regiilar 
wire  telegraphy.  Mr.  Marconi  has  received 
numerous  honors,  in  Italy,  England,  America 
and  also  in  Continental  Europe.  He  divided 
(he  Nobel  priic  for  physics  with  Ferdinand 
Braun  in  1909,  He  has  been  decorated  in 
Britain,  Russia  and  Spain,  and  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  The  creal 
universities  of  the  world  have  showered  de- 
(jrees  on  hira;  E(Eson  accepted  official  position 
in  one  of  his  companies;  he  was  nominated  a 
senator  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  given  the 
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freedom  of  Rome.  Whea  Italy  joined  in.tbe 
World  War,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to 
his  country,  and  wa.s  prontptly  placed  in  charge 

MARCOU,  mitr-koo',  Julei,  Amencan  geol- 
ogist: b.  Salins,  France,  20  April  1824;  d. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  17  April  1898.  He  studied  at 
Besangon  and  the  College  de  Saint  Louis  in 
Paris ;  devoted  himself  \o  geology  after  several 
journeys  through  Switzerland,  in  which  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jules  Thurmann,  to 
whom  he  owed  an  introduction  to  Louis  Agas- 
sii.  In  1846,  after  taking  part  in  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  he  was  af^inted 
asustant  mineralogist  in  the  Sorboiraej  in  1848 
having  been  appointed  traveling  geologist  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  came  to  America,  explored 
the  Lake  Superior  Country  together  with  Apa- 
sii  and  made  wide  and  important  geological 
Studies  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  after  several  trips  back  to  Europe  set- 
tled in  Cambridge,  wfaere  he  assisted  Agassii 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Prom 
1853  to  18£5  he  was  in  government  emploj,  and 
from  I87S  till  shortly  before  his  death  was 
again  in  the  service.  Mareou  made  a  section 
map  of  the  35th  parallel  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific,  and  published  ^Geological  Map 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 
North  America'  (1853) ;  'A  Cataloj^ue  of  Geo- 
logical Maps  of  America'  (ISM)  :  'Ge^ogy  of 
North  America'  (1858)  ;  'Life  Letters  and 
Works  of  Louis  Agassiz'   (1896). 

HARCOUX,  Joseph,  Canadian  missionary: 
b.  Canada,  about  1770;  d.  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated after  the  usual  manner  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber. Soon  after  bis  ordination  hts  ecclesiastical 
superiors  dispatched  him  as  missionary  to  the 
Iroquois.  In  1819  he  settled  among  these  In- 
dians at  Caughnawaga,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
near  Montreal.  His  labors  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  under  his  guidance  the  Indians 
reached  a  high  de^rree  of  civiiiiation.  The 
srfiool  and  church  at  Cau^nawaga  are  monu- 
ments to  the  leal  of  this  modem  apostle. 
Father  Marcoux  acquired  e  perfect  mastery  of 
the  Iroquois  tongue,  of  wbicfa  he  pul)liAed  a 
grammar  and  dictionary.  Other  works  by  him 
in  Iroquois  are  'Life  of  Christ';  'Letters  to 
Iroquois  Chiefs'  (1848-49);  'Prayer  Book' 
(1852);   'Catediism^    (1854), 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTOKINUS, 
.mar'kus  a-re'li-iis,  often  called  simply  Makcus 
AuRELius,  a  distinguished  Roman,  and  accord- 
ing to  Canon  Farrar  "the  noblest  of  pagan  em- 
perors" :  b.  Rome,  29  April  J2I  a.d.  ;  d.  Vindo- 
bona, —  the  modern  Vienna  —  17  March  ISO 
A.D.  He  was  descended  From  an  illustrious  line 
which  tradition  declared  extended  to  the  good 
Numa.  the  second  king  of  Rome.  In  the  de- 
sctndanl  Marcus  were  certainly  to  be  found, 
with  a  great  increment  of  manj;  centuries  of 
noble  life,  alt  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor. Doubtless  the  cruel  perseciiiioiis  of  the 
infamous  emperors  who  preceded  Jladi'ian  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  AureUus 
left  the  imperial  city  and  found  safely  in  His- 
pania  Bietica,  where,  in  a  town  called  Succubo  — 
not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Cordova^ the 
emperor's  great-grandfather,  Annius  Verus,  was 
born.  From  Spain  also  came  the  family  of  the 
F.mpcror  Hadrian,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 


of  Annius  Verus.  The  deaA  of  the  father  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  the  lad  was  of  tender 
years  led  to  his  adoption  by  his  gruidfather  and 
subsequently  by  Antoninus  Pius.  By  Antoninus 
he  was  subsequently  named  as  jtHnt  heir  to  the 
imficrial  dimity  with  Comxaodas,  the  son  of 
£lius  Ctnar,  who  had  prevtonsly  been  adopted 
by  Hadrian.     From  his  earliest  youth  Marcus 


him,'  says  Niebtthr,  "when  he  gazed  c 
sweetness  of  tfaat  iimocent  child.  Punning  on 
the  boy's  paDernal  name  of  Verus,  be  railed 
him  Veriasiraus,  *the  most  irue.'  *  Among  the 
many  statues  of  Marcus  extant  is  one  represent- 
ing bim  at  the  tender  age  of  ei^t  years  offering 
sacrifice.  He  was  even  then  a  priest  of  Mars. 
It  was  the  hand  of  Marcus  alone  tbat  threw  tfae 
crown  so  caxefully  and  skilfully  that  it  invari> 
ably  alighted  upon  the  h<^  of  the  statue  of  the 
goo.  The  entire  ritual  he  knew  by  heart  Tfae 
great  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  lived  in  the  most 
simple  and  unostentatious  inatmer,  yet  even  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  exacting,  tofty  spirit  of  Mar- 
cus, At  12  years  of  age  he  began  to  practise 
all  the  ^sterities  of  Stoidsm  and  became  a  ver- 
itable ascetk.  He  Ue  most  spazin^y;  slept 
little,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  upon  a  bed  of 
boards.  Only  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his 
mother  induced  bun  to  spread  a  few  skins  upon 
his  couch.  His  health  was  seiiMnly  affec 
for  a  time;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  10  this'extre 
privation  that  his  subsequent  feebleitese  wai 
iareely  due.  His  education  was  of  the  tighm 
order  of  excellence.  His  tutors,  like  Nero's, 
were  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
age;  but  onlik*  Nero,  the  lad  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  his  instructors,  His  ktters  to  his 
dearly  b^oved  teacher,  Fronto,  are  still  extant, 
and  in  a  very  striking  and  charming  way  they 
illustrate  The  extreme  ^tmpKcity  of  life  in  the 
imperial  household  in  the  villa  of  Antoninus 
Pins  at  <Loriiun  by  the  sea.  They  also  indicate 
the  lad's  deep  devotion  to  his  studies  and  the 
siikccrity  of  bis  k>ve  for  his  relatives  and 
friends.  Wien  his  predecessor  and  adoptive 
father,  Antoninin,  felt  the  approach  of  deaut,  he 
tile   tribune  who  asked  faim  for  tfae 


tune*  that  always  stood  in  the  emperor's  cham- 
ber should  be  transferred  to  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  then  turned  his  face  and  passed 
away  as  peacefully  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
The  watdnvord  of  the  father  heome  the  lite- 
word  of  the  son,  who  pronounced  upon  tbat 
father,  in  the  'Meditations,'  one  of  the  noblest 
eulogies  ever  written.  It  woukl  he  imfMssible 
here  to  detail  even  bcicdy  all  the  nanifdd  pub- 
lic services  rendered  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the 
empire  during  his  rdgn  of  20  years.  Among 
his  good  works  were  these:  the  establishment, 
upon  eternal  foundation,  of  the  iH^e  fabric  of 
the  civil  law  —  the  prototype  and  basis  of  Jus- 
tinian's task;  die  founding  of  sdiocris  for  the 
education  of  poor  children;  the  endowtnenl  of 
hospitals  and  homes  for  orphans  of  both  sexes; 
the  creation  of  trust  companies  to  receive  and 
distribute  legacies  and  endowments;  the  just 
government  of  the  provinces;  the  complete  re- 
form of  rtie  system  of  collecting  taxes;  the  abo- 
lition of  the  cruelty  of  the  cnniinal  laws  and 
the  mitigation  of  sentences  unQecessaril:^  se- 
vere ;  the  T^^ulation  of  gladiatonal  exhibitions ; 
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r  tWr  daves;  the  admbsKin  of 
equal  r^ts  to  mcceMion  to  pcapetty  from  tbeir 
children;  die  rigid  suppr^ston  of'sines  and  in- 
{□rmeTS;  and  the  adamicm  of  the  priiicii>k 
that  merit,  as  distinguished  from  rank  or  pokt- 
cal  Iriendoi^i  alone  jnsiified  pKimoticiv  in  the 
pubhc  service.  But  the  grtaxisi  reform  yn*  the 
reform  in  the  imperial  dignity  ilsdf,  as  exam* 

flificd  in  the  life  and  diaracter  of  the  emitravr. 
t  ii  Ibis  fact  which  gives  to  the  'Ueditatitou* 
dieir  distinctire  value;  The  infinite  chann.  die 
tcndemesi  and  sweetness  of  their  moral. teach- 
ings, and  their  broad  huniEuiiiy,  are  diiefly  note- 
worthy because  the  emperor  himsdf  practised  id 
his  daily  life  tfac  principles  of  which  he  sfieala, 
and  becanse  tenderness  and  sweetness,  patience 
and  pky,  suffused  his  daily  conduct  and  perme- 
ated his  actions.  The  bofrible  cnieltieH  of  the 
reigns  of  Nero  andDomitiati  seemed  only  awful 
dreams  under  the  benignant  rule  of  Marcus  Ath 
lelius.  It  h  not  auiprising  that  (he  deiflcation 
of  a  deceased  emperor,  usually  regarded  by  Sen- 
ate and  people  as  a  hollow  tnockery,  be<:amc  a 
veritable  ^ct  upon  tho  death  of  3f  arena  Aure- 
litis.  He  was  twt  regarded  in  any  sense  as 
mortaL  All  men  said  he  had  but  returned  to 
hit  heavenly  place  aiDDag  the  immortal  gods. 
As  his  body  |Bi*cd,  in  the  p(»ap  of  an  tm^oritl 
funeral,  to  its  hot  reeting-place,  the  toinb  of 
Hadrian, — the  modem  Castle  of  Saint  Angela 
at  Rome,— thoubands  invoked  the  divine  bless- 
ing of  Antoitinas.  His  meaaory  was  sacredly 
cherished.  His  portrait  was  preserved  as  an  in- 
spiration in  innumerable  homes.  His  «tBtue  was 
um^t  universally  eiven  aa  bonoied  place 
amoiiK  the  household  0ods.  And  all  this  cov- 
tinueo  duritig  successive  generation^  of  men, 
Uarcus  Aureliiis  has  been  censured  for  )wo 
acts :  the  first,  the  massacre  of  the  Christians 
which  toc^  place  during  his  reign ;  the  second, 
the  selection  of  his  son,  Commodus,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. In  extenua^n  of  his  persecution  of  the 
followers  of  Christianity,  it  has  been  alleged  in 
his  behalf  that  he  was  deceived  by  e\il  oouor 
cillors,  who  misi^preM^ied  ihe  con^ct  of  the 
Christians  lo  him.  'Tliis.  excuse  (mplnees  upon 
his  wisdom  as  a  ruler  and  his  admittedly  wide 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  empire.  It 
is  further  urged  that,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  environrnEnt  of  the  emperor,  no  just 
cause  for  condemnation  of  his  course  remains. 
He  imbibed  a  bitter  prejudice  against  the  new 
religion  from  his  beloved  friend  and  instructor, 
Fronto.  In  the  writings  of  Epicletus,  whom  he 
greatly  revered,  he  found  severe  condemnation 
of  the  Christians  as  fanatics.  With  such  a  pro-, 
found  ilatural  bias,  It  is  urged,  it'  is  no  wonder^ 
that  be  was  led  to  regard  the  new  creed  with 
aversion,  But  the  reason  of  his  course  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  his  de^rootcd  attachment  to 
the  heathen  beliefs  of  his  ancestors  and  of  the 
eityiire.  It  was  rather  his  fear  that  the  ancient 
cull,  bound  up.  as  it  seemed  in  the  'character  of 
Roman  rule,  was  serioiisly  menaced  by  the  prog- 
ress of  Oirtstlanity,  which  actuated  him  jq  the 
severfe  and  bloody  meaanres  he  loc^c  lo  root  out 


the  en^tv,  an  *immot-al  superstition,*  whc 
poison  was  -eating  Into  the  social  life,  and  Mm-' 
self  aa  the  Coatervator  of  the'ert|dre.Mid'its 
ftoditioiM.'  Therefore  sonie  exMnnatiasi  might 


be  eobccded  to  sucfa  fierce  zcalhi  persooiitfl^ 
die  Omstians  in  almost  any  odier  eh^eror  itia» 
UatiEus  Aarelius.  But  there  is  a  glaring  incon<- 
sistency  in  his  dnracter  in  the  adoption  oi  M 
cnid  and  monstrous  a  cour&e  -^  ant  ^vbtt  ap- 
^rs   otherwise   so   admirable.     In   this   signal 

S Stance  he  is  as  bloody  and  heariless  as  a 
(Mnitian,  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula;  in  all  other 
thin^  merciful;  in  this  lUEiless;  in  his  general 
administration,  just  and  humane;  in  thia,  singUr 
lorly  unjost  and  even  vindictive.  Whatsoever 
may  he  urged  ia  his  defense,  this  relcnilc^s  per- 
sectrtioit  of  the  Christians  is  a  dark  blot  on  hii 
famie.  Whatever  extenuating  circurottances 
may  setm  to  condone  it,  his  policy  in, this. iu- 
fiCaoce  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  general 
character. 

His  first  edict  against  the  ChriBtians  was 
published  in  177.  Multitudes  perished  ia  th4 
fierce  persecutions  which  followed.  Notable 
ataaongst  riie  victims  were  Saint  Polycarp  m  . 
Sn^rna  and  Saint  Cecilia  at  Rome.  The  roao- 
ner  is  which  thev  were  tortured  before  .'bang 
reUeved  from  sufferings  by  deaiih  was  niore  be> 
fitting  a  savage  chief  than  a  civilised  irnler. 

Of  the  appointment  At  Comi^dus  as'Ui 
successor,  it  may  be  said  that  the  paternal  heart 
hoped  against  hope  for  filial  excellence.  Uar- 
cus  AureUus  beheved,  as  clearly  appears  from 
many  passages  in  the  'Ueditationi,'  chat  men 
did  not  do  evil  willingly,  but  through  ignorance; 
and  that  when  the  exceeding  beauty  of  good- 
ness had  been  fully  disclosed  to  them,  the  de- 
pravity of  evil  conduct  would  appear  no  less 
clearly.  The  emperor  who,  when  the  head  of 
biiS    rebellious    general    was    brought    to    him, 

Erieved  because  that  general  had  not  lived  (o 
e  forgiven;  the  ruler  who  burned  unread. all 
treasonable  correspondence,  would  not,  n^, 
could  not  believe  m  the  eiustence  of  such  an 
inhuman  monster  as  Commodus  proved  himself 
to  be.  The  appointment  of  Commodus  iwas  a 
calamity  of  the  roost  terrific  character;  but. it 
testifies  in  tnunpct  tones  to  the  itobtlity  of  the 
emperor's  hear%  the.  sincerity  of  his  owji  belief 
in  the  triufflidi  of  right  ■and  justice  Compare 
Farrar,' "Seekers  after  God'  ( 1868)  ;  Renan, 
'Marc  Aurcle*  (1881);  Pater.  'Marius  the 
Epicurean' ;  Arnold,  U.,  'Eas;^  in  Critidsm*^ 
{First  Series,  New  York  18S3)  ;  'M^ri;us  Aure- 
hus  Antojijitus  to  Himself  (Entflish  tr,-  by 
G.  H.  Randall,  London  1910) ;  'The  ConimUfir' 
ings  with  Himself  of  Marcus'Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus, Emperor  of  Rome,  together  with  his; 
Speeches  and  Sayings'  (tr,  C.  R.  Haines,  X-<itir. 
don  1916);  'The  Thoughts  of  the  Emptror 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus'  (tr.  George  t^oDg^ 
illustr.  W.  Russell  FUnt,  London  1Q{BV.  Con? 
suit  also  RobinSon,  Ellis,  'Correspondence  of 
Fronto  and  Marcus  Aurelius'  (Oxford  190*;;" 
.  MARCUS  OR^CUS,  gKltJls,  aldtemistj 
who  lived  not  later  than  the  11th  century,  sincer 
he  is  cited  by  an  Arabian  physicLan  of  tfairt  date.i 
ifi  the  National  Libraty  at  Paris  are  tWo  manu-. 
script  copies  of  a  small  treatise,  entitled  'Liher 
Igiiium  ad  Comburendos  Hostes,  Auctore 
Marco  Grseco,'  one  of  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  '14th  and  the  other  to  lh«  ISth  century. 
The  work  cxmtains  an  account  of  an  exploBive 
substance  the  in^ditints  of  Wbidi  are  the  same 
at  those  used  in  making  gunpowder,  though 
differently  proportioned.  It  may  have  beoi  tfaM 
Schwarts,  the  repsted  inv<ntor  of  gut^owdeTr 
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HARCY  ~  H  ARDONIUS 


did  aoifauig  more  than  experiment  on  die  re- 
ceipts of  Harcus  Gixcus.  The  treadse  also 
contains  the  first  account  that  has  come  down 
to  ns  of  die  method  of  imdcinK  Greek  fire. 

HARCY,  Honry  Orlando,  American  sur- 
g«on:  b.  Olit,  Mass.,  23  June  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Wilbraham  Academy  and  Amherst 
College.  In  1863-64  he  was  assistant  surgeon  in 
die  Union  armies,  was  medical  director  of  Flor- 
ida in  186+-65  and  from  1865  to  1869  practised 
his  profession  at  Cambrid^,  Mass.  In  1869-70 
he  studied  abroad  at  Berlin,  Lomlon  and  Edin- 
burgh, was  the  first  American  pupil  of  Dr.  lis- 
ter, whose  methods  he  introduced  to  America. 
After  his  return  to  tie  United  States  Dr.  Marcy 
devoted  his  attention  to  laboratory  and  practical 
study  of  antiseptic  tnethods  of  wound  treatment. 
Since  1880  he  has  conducted  a  private  hospital 
in  Camhridge  for  die  treatment  of  surgical  dis- 
eases. In  1892  he  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  of  die  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  1884.  Dr.  Marcy  has  pob- 
li^ed  *The  Rq>roductive  Process,^  translation 
from  G.  B.  Ercolane's  work:  (2  vols.,  1884); 
'The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Her- 
tna>  (1892);  'The  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia' 
(1889);  *Tlie  Perineum,  Its  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gical Treatment'  (1889),  also  many  motwgraphi 
and  papers  on  mecUcal  and  other  sub]*ect&. 

MARCY,  Randolph  Barnes,  American 
general;  b.  Greenwich,  Mass.,  9  April  1812;  d. 
Orange,  22  Nov.  1887.  He  was  educated  at 
West  Point  in  1832;  and  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
active  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palmaj  and 
was  made  inspector-general.  United  States 
army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  Aumst 
1861,  serving  as  chief  of  staff  to  his  son-in-Taw, 
Gen.  George  B.  McCIellan  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  23  Sept.  1861,  was  inspector-general, 
United  States  anny,  with  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  from  December  1878.  He  was  retired 
m  the  year  last  named.  He  published 
■Exploration  of  the  Red  River  In  1852> 
(18S3)  ;  'The  Prairie  Traveler,  a  Handbook  for 
Overland  Emigrants'  (1859)  ;  'Thirty  Years  of 
Arroy  Life  on  the  Border'  (1866);  'Border 
Renascences'   (1871). 

HARCY,  William  Learned,  American 
statesman;  b,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  12  Dec.  1786: 
d.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  4  July  1857.  He  studied 
at  Leicester  Academy,  in  MassachusetU,  and 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1808.  At 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  -the  bar.  When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out 
be  volunteered  as  a  lieu  ten  an  l  was  sent  at  once 
into  active  service  and  22  Oct.  1812  led  an 
attadc  resulting  in  the  capture  of  a  Canadian 

Kst  at  Saint  Regis.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
captain,  and  served  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  ReturninB'  to  Troy,  he  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  ana  in  pcJitics.  opposed  Clinton  and 
became  prominent  in  the  Albany  Regency 
(o.v.).  He  had  already  held  several  of&ces 
wven,  in  1S23,  he  was  elected  comptroller  of  the 
State.  This  position  he  fiHed  six  years,  and  in 
1829  was  appoitMed  associate  justice  of  die  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  The  Democrats  in  1831 
elected  bim  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  the 
iiejM  year  he  was  chosen  governor  of  New  York 
and  resigned  his  senatorship.  While  in  the 
$tnate  he  was  chairnian  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee, and  in  ddnte  wttii  Clay  made  a  mem- 
orable defense  of  Martin  Van  BorcB.  It  was 
during  a  speech  in  the  Senate  viodicaliag  the 
course  of  the  President  in  givtng  offices  to  tiis 
political  flupporters  that  Marcy  uttered  the 
words  assooaled  with  the  t>eginning  of  the 
spoils  syiteni  (q.v.) :  "We  can  see  aotliing 
wmng  tn  the  maxim  that  to  the  victors  beloag 
the  spoils.'  Having  served  three  terms  as  gov- 
eraor,  he  was  once  more  nominated,  in  1838,  tmt 
was  defeated  by  W.  H.  Seward  (q.v.).  In  the 
folkrwing  year  Uarcy  was  ^pcunted  bv  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  a  eommisaioner  on  Mexican 
claims,  serving  till  1S42.  In  1845  he  became 
Secretary  of  War  under  Polk,  and  in  tliat  office 
bore  arduous  rcsponsibiUties  created  by_  Ac 
Mexican  War.  H«  also  used  his  official  infln- 
ence  in  the  settlement  of  the  momoitous  Or^on 
boundary  question.  In  1848  he  supported  Cast 
as  presidential  can£dat«,  and  when  Ta^or  was 
iaanguraled  Harc^  retired  to  private  life.  But 
dofing  the  admimsiration  of  Pierce  he  served 
from  1853  to  1857  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  greatly 
diatingtiisfaing  himself  at  home  and  abroad  ^ 
his  iiandliiw  of  grave  matters — tbe  Mexicaa 
boutfdary  £spute,  d>c  recvvodty  treaty  with 
Canada,  the  British  fidiery  qneation  the  Kosxta 
afiair  (see  iNCaAHAK,  Duucan  NATRANm.), 
etc  On  the  inauguration  of  Presideni  Bn- 
dtaoan  in  1857  Marcy  finally  retired  f  roan  office, 
dying  four  mondie  afterward.  Among  states- 
men of  administnttive  abihty  and  thorou^ 
trainine,  both  for  demestic  and  foreign  afiun, 
lie  itolas  a  itirit  and  permanent  place.  Consnh 
Alexander,  'Political  HisWry  of  the  Sttte  of 
New  Yoric'  (1906). 

MARCY,  Mcnmt,  N.  Y.,  tbe  highest  peak 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  in  the  noiiheast- 
cm  part  of  the  State,  in  Essex  County,  about  28 
miles  west  of  Lake  Champtain.  The  altitude  is 
5  344  feet.  Lake  Tear  of  die  Qouds,  4,327  feet 
above  sea-level,  usually  considered  the  main 
source  of  die  Hudson  River,  is  }nst  southwest 
of  Mount  Marty.  The  Indian  name  for  dris 
I>eak  was  'Tahawas,*  meaning  the  *doud- 
divider.* 

HARDEN,  Orison  Swett.  American  eH- 
tor  and  author  of  "uplift*  books:  b.  l^mEon, 
N.  H.,  about  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  ihe 
Boston  University  in  1877;  at  the  school  of 
oratory  there  in  1879;  at  die  law  school  of  the 
same  institution  in  1831 ;  and  in  1882  at  die  Har- 
vard Medical  Sdiool.  He  was  founder  and  edi- 
tor of  Success  and  later  of  the  New  Success, 
and  is  the  author  of  inany  works,  among  which 
are  'Pushing  to  the  Front'  (1894)  ;  'How  to 
Succeed'  (1896);  "The  Secret  of  Achieve- 
ment' (1898);  '(laracter  die  Grandest  Thing 
in  the  World'  (1899)  ;  'The  Hour  of  Opportu- 
nity' (1900) ;  <Talks  with  Great  Workers' 
(1901) ;  and  'Stepping  Stones'  (1902)  :  'Kvery 
Man  a  King'  (im)  ;  'The  Optimistic  Life^ 
(1907)  ;  'Why  Grow  Old'  (1909)  ;  'Getting 
On'    (1910)  ;  'Self  Investment*  (1911)  ;  'The 
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HARDI  GRAS,  mar'de  gri.  Shrove  Tues- 
day, the  last  day  before  Lent.  (See  CabMival). 
In  the  United  States  the  day  is  observed  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mea^his  with  processions  mas- 
querade balls  and  other  gay  entertainments. 

HARDONIUS,  mar-dA'nl-Aa,  Persian  gen- 
era], ■ma  the  son  of  the  Satrap  (sobiyas,  and 


MASDUK  _  HAKST 


son-in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  He  com- 
manded tke  firat  Persian  arnHment  sent  against 
Greece,  492  bx:    wben  a  storm  at  Monnl  Ath» 


deslFored  bis  fleet,  and  his  arnw  was  b 
Macedonia.    He  accompanied  Xerxes  ii 


bisii 


.1  of  Greece,  of  which  tie  had  been  the 

chief  (momoter;  and  after  the  battle  of  SaJ»- 
nis,  and  die  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia,  Mar- 
donius  was  left  in  occtipation  at  Adiens,  whidi 
be  held  for  10  tnontfas.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus he  was  defeated  bf  Pausanias,  and  probaUy 
killed  at  the  battle  of  FlatKS,  479  Bx. 

HAKDUK.    See  Mewtoach. 

HARB  CLAUSUM,  mil'r«  kl^'sum,  a  Ut!n 
phrase  meaning  closed  sea,  or  thai  portion  of 
tbe  sea  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
nation  or  giovernmRnt,  as  distinguished  from 
the  hi^  sea.  For  many  years  it  was  held  that 
a  nation  had  no  auAority  over  waters  more 
than  three  mites  from  its  shores.    But  in  the 

Seat  World  War  these  theories  were  cast  to 
e  winds,  and  eadi  side  held  what  sea  it  could 
See  iNTERNAnoNAi.  Law. 

MARS  ISLAND.  Cal,  in  San  Pablo  Bay, 
and  a  part  of  Solano  County,  28  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  and  opposite  the  city  of  Val- 
lejo.  A  United  States  naval  station,  one  of  the 
largest  iti  the  country,  is  on  this  island.  It  is 
two  miles  long  and  has  wet  and  dry  docks,  ord~ 
nance  yards,  marine  barracks,  a  hospital,  an 
obiervatory,  repair  sbr^,  and  at  the  souttiem 
extremity  of  the  island  a  Nuthouse.  See  Navy 
Yawj. 

HARBE,  Loch,  Idh  mi-ri',  Scotland,  a  lake 
in  the  west  of  Ross- shire,  farming  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  expanse,  stretching  south- 
east to  northwest  for  12^  miles  with  a  breadth 
of  from  one-half  to  two  miles.  Its  depth  in 
most  places  is  60  fathoms;  it  has  never  been 
known  to  freeze.  The  scenery  along  its  shores 
is  bold  and  picturesque,  and  its  surface  is 
studded  with  32  wooded  islands,  on  one  of 
which  are  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  with  a  graveyard.  One  is  Saint  Swith- 
in's  Isle,  shaped  like  a  doughnut,  enclosing  a 
lake  750  feet  long.  The  loch  discharges  itself 
into  Lock  Ewe  by  a  email  tfvier  of  the  same 
name. 

MARBIA,  ma-rft'f.  Like.     See  Mareotis, 

MARBMHA,  ma-r£m'ma,  Italy,  low  swampy 
tracts  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  Tus- 
cany from  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina  to  Orbi- 
tello;  length,  92  miles;  breadth,  from  6  to  20 
miies;  area,  about  1,000  square  miles.  For- 
merly these  regions  were  fruitful,  healthful  and 
populous;  but  after  the  l5th  century  the  neglect 
of  the  water-courses  of  the  district  allowed  the 
fortnation  of  marshes  and  now  they  geoerate 
insects  and  ferers  and  present  an  aspect  of 
dreary  desolation  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  inhabitants  flee  from  the  pestilences. 
In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Marenuoa 
are  inhabitable  and  afford  a  luxuriant  pasturage 
for  cattle,  which  graze  in  summer  on  tne  Apeu- 
nines.  The  district  is  gradually  being  reclaimed 
aod  improved. 

HARENGO,  Iowa,  dty,  comity-seat  of 
Iowa  Connty,  on  the  Iowa  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
about  85  miles  east  by  north  of  Des  Moines. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock-raising 


C ducts,  agricultural  implements  and  flour.  .. 
banks  and  three  newspapers.  It  is  the  trade 
centre  for  a  large  part  of  Iowa  CounW-  Pop. 
2,037. 

HARENGO,  ma-rJEng'gS,  Italiy,  a  northern 
village,  near  the  Bonnida,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Alessandria.  Its  name  is  connected  widi 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  Napoleon  14 
Jtme  1800.  The  Austrians  under  Melas  were 
at  first  successful,  but  French  reinforcements 
arriving,  the  cavalry  charge  of  the  younger 
Kellermann  tnnted  what  looked  like  certain 
defeat  into  a  decisive  victory.  The  forces 
engaged  were  33.000  French  and  30,500  Au»- 
trians;  the  French  loss  is  various^  stated  as 
totaling  in  killed  and  wounded  4,000  to  7,000, 
the  Austrians  9,000  to  10,000. 

MAREOTIS,  ma-re-o'tI>,  or  HAKIUT, 
ma-i;^-oot',  Egypt,  a  lake  st^rated  from  tke 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  by  the  long  narrow 
belt  on  which  Alexandria  stands  and  com- 
mtmicating  on  the  north  with  Lake  Madieh.  It 
is  the  most  westerly  of  the  lakes  in  the  Nile 
Delta.  In  the  southwest  it  tenninates  in  a  l^ig 
narrow  creek;  the  main  expanse  is  about  2B 
miles  long  by  20  broad.  It  was  at  one  time 
deep  enough  for  inland  navigation,  and  had  Its 
shores  covered  with  beautiful  gardena  and  vine- 
yards; but  having  been  cut  oS  from  the  NUc, 
which  supplied  its  water,  it  became  dry  and  its 
area  was  cultivated.  During  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria in  180\  the  British  let  the  sea  into  it, 
and  it  now  yields  much  salt  by  evaporation. 

HARE'S  TAIL,  a  genus  (Hippuris).  of 
plants  with  whorled  narrow  leaves  and  small 
mconspicuous  flowers  set  in  their  axils.  Hiey 
are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  ii.  vttlgarii  Is 
very  common  in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of 
North  America. 

HARETZEK,  mS're  tsSk^  Uax,  American 
musician :  b.  Brunn,  Austria,  28  Jan.  1821 ;  d. 
Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island,  14  May  1887. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
but  desirous  of  a  wider  field  went  to  London 
and  was  connected  for  a  time  with  its  Italian 
Opera  as  chorus -master,  writing  in  addition 
some  music  In  1843  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Italian  Opera  and  subsequently  at  the 
Astor  Place  Theatre  and  the  Grand  Opera 
House;  He  wrote  the  operas  of  'Hamlet,* 
'Sleepy  Hollow,'  and  an  interesting  book  on 
contemporary  life  entitled  'Crotchets  and 
Quavers*  (1858).  Under  his  management  many 
notable  operas  and  artists,  among  the  latter 
Adelina  Patti  and  Pauline  Lucca,  were  pre- 
sented to  American  audiences. 

HAREY,  mt'ra,  Btictme  Julec,  French 
physiologist:  b.  Beaune,  Cote-d'ar,  1830;  d.  1904. 
In  1850  he  removed  to  the  camtal  and  took  his 
degree  in  medicine  there  in  1860.  In  the  same 
year  he  began  his  connection  with  the  physiol- 
ogical department  of  the  Collige  de  France: 
founded  a  physiological  laboratory  in  1864  and 
in  1867  became  adjunct  professor  of  physiology 
there.  In  1372  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  Institute  six 
years  later.  He  made  important  investigations 
on  tlie  physiology  of  circulation  and  the  heart, 
on  the  action  of  poisons,  on  animal  heat, 
tnotion    in    animals,    etc.       He   invented    the 
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'Sptii%tno^raph  rn  1863.  In  nddittcin  to  numerous 
rreaUMS  concernii^  his  physioloKicil  inveSUgir 
tions  he  puUisbed  'PhysiolofHe  tnedicale  de  la 
drculalion  6a  wng>  (1860-64);  'Physiotegie 
du  systeme  drculaire'  (1866);  'La  methodfi 
igr^plutiue  dans  les  sciences  -  expcnneaixles' 
,(W8);  'Developpcmert  de  la  meihode  gra- 
;[^uc  pat  I'emDloi  de  la  photogr3$hie>  (1885) ; 
I'P^siologie  du  mouvement ;  le  vol  des 
oiseaux*  <1890);  'Le  mouvement'   (18M). 

HARFORIO,  mar-f  o'rt'd,  the  popular  name 
of  a  colossal  statue  representing  the  river  Rhine, 
■or  Danube,  or  river  god,  standing  in  the  court 
■of  a  winff  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  The  name 
Marfftrio  is  a  corruption  of  Martis  forum  (the 
■forum  of  Mare),  in  the  entrance  of  which  the 
statue  originally  stood. 


about  1045:  d.  Edinbargh.  16  Nov.  1093.  Shortly 
after  William  the  Conqueror  faad  established 
himself  on  die  English  throne  she  and  her 
-brother  Edgar  weni  to  Scotland  and  placed 
-themselves  under  the  protection  of  Malcolm 
'Canmore,  the  Scottish  king,  who  in  1070  be- 
'tame  her  husband.  She  was  characterized  by 
■great  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  largdy 
"throurfi  her  influence  with  the  Idng  that  Ox 
■Scottish  Church  was  brought  into  conformity 
with  those  of  England  and  the  Continent.  She 
'is  said,  moreover,  to  have  elevated  the  manners 
■of  the  Scottish  court  and  introduced  great  im- 
provements in  needJe-wotk,  embroiden'  and 
Mother  similar  arts.  In  her  personal  life, 
and  the  great  care  with  which  she  educated 
her  chil<ten,  she  set  a  noble  example  to 
.the  people  of  the  soniewhat  rude  and  un- 
«ultuied  tongdoin.  In  1250  she  was  canon- 
ized. Her  daughter  Matilda  married  the 
lEnfilish'  kine.  Henry  I,  and_  thus  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  line  became  united  with  that 
of  the  usurping  Normans.  There  is  an  ancient 
life'  of  Saint  MarKatet,  wriiien  in  Latin,  it  is 
commonly  bdicved  by  her  confessor  Turcot, 
bishop  of  Saint  Andrews.  The  Bodleian 
Xibrary  at  Oxford  contains  a  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels wnich  oace  belonged  to  her. 

ICARGARET,  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway 
*nd  Sweden,  dauf^ter  of.Waldemar  III,  king 
of  Denmark:  b,  Copenhagen.  1353;  d.  29  Oct. 
1412.  She  was  married  to  Hakon,  king  of  Nor- 
way, in  1363,  and  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1380  placed  Norway  in  her  hands;  that  of  her 
eon  Olaf  in  1387  enabled  her  to  secure  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  to  which  she  had  previoiisly 
brought  about  his  election;  and  after  defeating 
Albert,  the  Swedidi  king,  she  also  obtained  pos- 
session of  (he  throne  of  Sweden.  She  en- 
deavcHed  to  place  the  union  of  the  three  king- 
doms on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  celebrated 
Act  of  Union,  or  Treatj;  of  Calmar  (1397). 
She  died  after  having  raised  herself  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  then  unequaled  in  Europe  from 
.the  time  of  Charlemagne.  She  is  sometimes 
styled  "The  Semiramia  of  the  North." 

MARGARET  OP  ANJOtT,  in'joo,  or  aft- 
*hoo,  qneen  consort  of  Henry  VI  of  England: 
b.  proirably  at  Pont-i-MouBson.  Lorraine,  23 
■March  1430;  d.  near  Sanmur  in  Anjon,  IS 
Aug.  1482.  She  was  the  danghrer  of  Ren6  the 
Good,  of  Afijou.  titular  king  of  Naples,  and 


was  married  to  Henry  in'  1445.  The  iibbecility 
of  the  Iciiu;  node  her  practically  regent,  and 
her  power  Miiig  contested  by  the  Dtdte  of  York, 
a  clatmam  at  the  thtone  by  an  older  line,  the 
protracted  Wars  of  the  Roses  began.  At  first 
yictoriotis,  she  was  aitcrward  coropelled  -to  Sec 
to  Scotland,  but  raising  an  army  in  the  north, 
she  secured,  by  the  battles  of  Wakefield  (1460) 
and  Saint  Albans  (1461)  the  death  of  York, 
aid  the  release  of  the  king.  Her  army,  how- 
ever, was  soon  a#te*ward  Annihilated  at  Towton 
(1461),  and  Ethvard  (IV).  the  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  was  declared  king. ,  She  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  asaistance,  from  Louis  XI 
of  France,  but  was  once  more  defeated,  and 
took  refuge  in  that  country,  Warwick  then  be- 
came embroiled  with  the  young  king,  and  de- 
termined to  replace  Henry  on  the  throne. 
Edward  was  in  turn  oUiged  to  escape  to  ihe 
Continent,  but  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  returned  and  defeated  War- 
wick at  Barnet  (1471).  Margaret,  collecting 
her  partisans,  fought  the  battle  of  Tewkesburj' 
(I47I),  and  was  totally  defeated.  She  and  her 
son  were  ■made  prisoners,  antl  (h-  latter,  when 
led  into  the  presence  of  the  royal  victor,  was 
Idlled.  Henry  soon  after  died  or  Was  murdered 
in  the  Tower,  and  Margaret  remained  in  prison 
four  years.  Louis  XI  ransomed  her  for  50.000 
crowns.  See  Henry  VI;  Roses,  Wabs  or  the. 
MARGARET  OF.  AUSTRIA,  governor- 

Sneral  of  the  NelherlandSi  and  daughter  of 
aximilian  I  of  Austria :  b.  Brussels,  10  Jaa 
1480:  d.  MecUin,  I  Dec.  1S30.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  French  court;  was  betrothed  to  ik 
Dauphin  Charles,  who  married  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany; married  John,  the  Spanish  Crown-Prince, 
in  1497:  and,  after  his  death  in  the  same  year. 
marrlea  Fhilibert  of  Savoy  in  1501,  only  to  be 
widowed  again  in  1504.  Three  years  after- 
ward her  father  made  her  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, where  she  ruled  with  much  ability  al- 
though a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation.  She 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  peace  of  Cambrai 
in  1529.  which  is  called,  because  negotiated  by 
her  ana  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  "Paix  oes  Dames.' 
HAXOARBT  OP  PLANDBRS,  Countess 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  sometimes  called 
.Margaret  of  Covdtastinople:  b.  Valenciennes 
about  1200;  d.  Lille.  1279.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Baldwin  IX  of.  Flanders  and  Hainaidt,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Margaret's  older  sister, 
Jeanne.  Margaret's  husband,  Bouchard,  was 
seized  and  killed  by  Jeanne,  upon  whose  death 
Margaret  came  to  the  crown  in  1244.  Her 
reign  was  peaceable,  save  for  tLe  quarrels  be- 
tween her  children  by  Bouchard  and  titosc  by 
(juillaume  of  Dampteire. 

HARGARBT  OP  NAVARRB,  na-var,  or 
OP  VALOIS,  or  OF  PRANCE,  French  prin- 
cess, dau^ter  of  Henry  11:  b.  Saint  Germain- 
en-Laye,  France,  14  May  1553;  d.  Paris,  27 
March  1615  She  married  in  1572  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV  of  France.  It 
was  entirety  a  marriage  of  poli<^,  ,and  on 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  their  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  She  resided 
thereafter  in  Paris  where  het  htAtse  became 
the  rendezvous  of  the  leariiing  and  fashion  of 
the  time.  Some  very  agreeable  poetns  by  her 
are  exlanl  and  her  'Memoirs'  (1842)  are  ex- 
tremely cnrioifs.    ScK  HcpTAiKRON,  The. 
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HASGARBl*  OP  PARMA,  resent  of  tli« 
N'elherlands,  a  bastard  of  Charles  V  of  Spain 
by  a  Flemish  woman  r  b.  Ondenarde.  1522;  d. 
Oriona,  1586.  Brought  up  in  Brussels,  she  nas 
married  to  Alessandro  de  Medici  in  1536,  and 
in  1538  to  Ottavio  Farnese,  Dntte  of  Parma,  lo 
wfaotn  she  bore  ihe  ^''eat  f;enerat,  Alexander 
Famese.  In  1559  Philip  II  made  her  staat-> 
holder  of  the  NeAeHands.  Tlierc  she  sided 
with  Granvella,  introduced  the  Ifiquitirkin  and 
provoked  the  prarrnces  lo  rercJt  by  faer  strongl 
masculine  policy.  She  resigned  in  1567  wtken 
Alva  was  sent  tu  the  KetfaeAmdi. 

HARGAKST  TUDOR,  queen  of  Scotland, 
wife  of  James  IV  and  dau^ter  of  Henir  VIl 
of  England  r  b.  Westminster,  29  Nov.  1489;  d. 
Methvcn  Castle,  18  Oct.  1541,  She  vas  mar- 
ried lo  the  king  of  Scotland  when  14;  bore 
him  three  children,  of  whom  two,  James,  later 
fifth  king  of  Scotland  of  that  name  and  father 
of  Mary  Stuart,  and  Margaret,  mother  of  Lori^ 
Darnley,  survived  hef;  and  after  the  king's 
death  (1514)  married  Dougfas,  Earl  of  Angus, 
from  vmom  she  was  divorced  m  1527,  to  marry 
soon  after  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  of  Mefhven. 
By  descent  from  Mari^ret  Tudor  her  great- 
Krandson,  James  VI  of  Scotland,  was  EUwik 
beth's  successor  as  James  I  ot  England. 

MARGARET,  or  MARGUERITE  OP 
VALOIS,  vat-wa,  queen  of  Navarre:  b.  An- 
gouleme,  U  April  1492;  d.  Paris,  27  March  1549. 
(Variously  known  as  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
of  Alen(on  and  of  Navarre).  She  was  the 
sister  of  Francis  I  of  France,  was  brought  up 
al  the  court  of  Louis  XII,  married  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on  in  1509,  became  a  widow  in  1S25  and 
in  1527  married  Henry  d'Albret,  titular  king  of 
Navarre.  She  never  reigned  over  Navarre,  but 
resided  at  the  French  court  or  kept  a  court  of 
her  own  at  Nerac  and  Pau.  She  was  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reformers, 
and  not  only  afforded  protection  to  reformed 
divines,  but  used  her  influence  with  her  brother 
Francis  to  the  same  purpose,  and  was  a  great 
patroness  of  men  of  letters.  In  1533  she  pub- 
li^ed  a  religious  poem,  'L<  Miroir  de  rAme 
Pecheresse,*  whidi  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
Sorbonne  as  hereticaJ,  In  1547  a  oollection  of 
her  poems  and  other  pieces  was  printed  under 
the  title  of  'Marguerites  de  la  h&rguerke  des 
Princesses.'  The  'Heptamiron,  ou  sept 
Journfes  de  la  Reyne  de  Navarre,'  a  famous 
collection  of  tales  long  attributed  to  her,  is  at 
present  r^arded  as  of  composite  authorship. 
She  left  one  child,  Jeanne  d'Albret;  afterward 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  Her  leBcrs  hwv  been 
publidied  in  tuoderu  times.  Consult  Comtesse 
d'Haussonville,  'Marguerite  de  Valois'  (1870); 
Lotheissen,  'Konigin  Margaret  von  Navarra* 
(188S);  Freer,  <Lifc  of  Marguerite  d' An- 
gouleme'  (1805). 

MARGARET  SIDNEY.  See  Lothkip, 
Harkibf  Mtn.Fmu>  Stons. 

MARGARETTA,  The,  a  British  armed 
schooner,  captured  by  Americans  near  Maehiaa, 
Me.,  12  June  1775,  in  the  first  naval  contest  of 
the  Revolution.  In  Anril  1774  Capt,  Ichaliod 
Jones  s^led  into  the  harbor  of  Machias,  and 
there,  on  account  of  complications  caused  by 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  (q.v.),  he  remained  for  a 
year,  with  tus  vessel  faanled  ap.  When  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  readied  Maduas,  Jaa« 


was  kaditig  two  sloops,  the  Unity  and  the 
Polly,  for  Boston,  whiiher  he  soon  sailed.  The 
irimle  country  was  now  excited  over  the  Port 
Bid,  and  ia  Boston  it  had  caused  much  dis- 

Jvoes  mshed  lo  return  to  Machias  with  pro- 
Tisions,  of  which  the  people  there  were  in 
want.  Asdrntral  Graves,  the  British  ofiicer  in 
dMvge  of  Boston  harlior,  granted  him  pentii&' 
aian,  to  sail  on  ooodition  of  his  bringing  back 
lumber  for  the  use  of  the  Briti^  troops,  and 
the  admirft]  ordered  the  Margarttla,  a  cutter  of 
UvMit  100  tons,  carrying  about  40  men.  Ho  ac- 


American  .^pper  should  convey  to  Boston  the 
storeis  of  an  armed  vcs^  lately  cast  away. 
Jon^  is  said  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
British,  whose  protection  at  this  time  he  may 
have  solicited.  His  two  sloops,  convoyed  by 
the  MargoT'etta,  arrived  at  Mac^as  2  June  1775; 
but  many  of  die  citizens,  declaring  that  he 
EJbould  carry  no  lumber  to  Boston,  organized 
for  resistance  to  liie  enforcement  of  Graves' 
order. 

Hie  leader  of  tliis  opposition  was  Benjamin 
Foster,  a  colonial  soldier,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  Frendt 
A  9ecfet  meeting  was  called,  and  on  Saturday, 
10  June,  men  of  Madiias  and  -neighboring  settle- 
ments gathered  in  the  woods  to  consider  the 
Mvisability  of  attempdng  to  take  the  sloops. 
Capture  the  Margaretta  and  make  prisoners  of 
iJie  cutter's  otlicers  and  crew.  Among  those  that 
assenMed  was  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  who,  with 
several  brothers,  participated  in  the  subsequent 
C^ture.  During  the  discussion  Foster  stepped 
Across  a  small  brook  running  near  and  called 
on  all  in  favor  of  the  attempt  to  follow.  The 
majority  followed  him,  and  then  "a  unanimous 
declaration  of  war"  was  made. 

On  Suitday,  11  June,  Jones  and  die  principal 
pfBcers  of  the  Margaretta  being  at  church,  Fos- 
ter and  others  started  to  take  them  into  custody; 
but,  getting  the  alarm,  they  escaped  by  jumping 
from  the  windows  —  Jones  fleeing  to  the  woods, 
while  the  British  officers  returned  to  the  Mar- 
garetta and  weighed  anchor,  threatening  to  {ire 
on  any  who  should  interfere  with  Jones   sloops. 

In  spite  of  diis  threat  the  Americans  dcter- 
mined  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  When  the 
enemy  was  sifted,  on  Monday,  the  12th,  Jere- 
miah O'Brien  was  chosen  to  lead  the  movement, 
and  while  he  took  40  men  on  board  the  Unity, 
Foster,  with  another  party,  boarded  the  fat' 
mouth  Packer,  a  schooner  lying  al  hand.  The 
bold  defiers  of  British  force  had  only  "a  few 
charges  of  powder  and  ball  for  20  fowlitw- 
pieces  or  muskets,  13  pitchforks  and  10  or  12 
axes,"  the  powder  and  balls  being  nearly  all  on 
O'Brien's  vessel.  As  they  approached  the  Mar- 
garetta she  was  ready  for  action,  and  her  com- 
mander, Moore,  gave  warning  that  he  would  lire 
if  they  came  nearer.  O'Brien  called  tipon  him 
to  surrender,  while  Stevens,  O'Brien's  lieuten- 
ant, told  Moore  to  "fire  and  be  damned  !*  To 
avoid  action,  Moore  crowded  all  sail  atd  stood 
oot  to  sea.  But  the  Unity  was  the  better  sailer, 
and  as  ^e  overhauled  them  the  QritiA  opened 
five,  which  the  heroes  of  the,  "fowling-pieces'* 
returned  with  effect.  The  vessels  coming  to- 
.gether,  a  short  musketry  fight  ensued.  Moore 
nimKlf  threw  hand-grenades,  but  was  shot 
down.    The  Americans  —  O'Brien  at  their  head 
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—  boarded  the  cun«r  and  soon  had  complete 
possession  of  tier. 

In  this  [)lucky  exploit  one  of  the  American 
party  was  killed  and  four  wounded,  one  mor- 
tally. On  the  Margarelia  four  were  killed  be- 
sides her  commander,  -n^o  died  of  bis  wound. 
Her  captors  triumphantly  took  the  Margitretta 
to  Maoiias  the  same  day,  and  her  crew  were 
held  until  July  as  prisoners  of  war.  So  ended 
"one  of  the  most  bold,  energetic  and  eitraor- 
dinary  occurrences  of  the  times.*  With  the 
armament  of  the  Margaretta —  four  3-iKninders 
and  14  swivels  —  the  Unity  was  fitted  out,  and 
she  was  thenceforth  called  the  Mackias  Liberty. 

MARGARIC  ACID,  or  HKPTADECOIC 
ACID,  a  name  now  applied  to  an  acid  having 
the  formula  CuHhOi,  wnii '   ' 


MARGARIN,  or  HAKGARINB,  a  fatty 

Gubstatice,  obtained  from  lard  and  from  certain 
vegetable  oils.  It  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
a  distinct  fat  or  compound  of  glycerin  with 
'margaric  add*  (q.v.) ;  but  it  is  now  known  to 
be  merely  a  mixture  of  Stearin  and  palmitin.   See 

0  LEO  H  ARCARINE. 

MARGARIT,  or  HARGUERIT,  Beren- 
ger,  a  Spanish  general,  who  lived  in  the  12th 
century.    In  command  of  a  fleet  he  was  sent  1^ 


fire-ilup,  burned  several  of  the  enemy  s  sbi]^, 
while  Conrad,  governor  of  Tyre,  made  a  sortie. 
Attacked  on  both  sides  at  once,  Saladin  only 
just  managed  to  find  shelter  on  an  undamaged 
ship,  and  escaped.  The  brilliant  conduct  of 
Margarit  on  this  occasion  gained  for  him  fr<Mii 
Saladin  the  names  of  King  of  the  Sea  and  iw 
New  Neptune. 

MARGARIT,  or  HARGUERIT,  John,  a 
Spanish  cardinal :  b.  Gerona,  1415 ;  A.  Rome,  1484. 
Successively  bishop  of  EIne,  of  Gerona  and  of 
Patti  (Sialy),  he  received  several  important 
missions  under  Alphonse  V,  and  became  Ambas- 
sador to  Rome  under  John  II,  who  appointed 
him  chancellor  of  Aragon.  He  quelled  the 
troubles  which  were  disturbinc;  Catalonia,  and 
received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  l<lgJ.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Paralipomenon  Hispanise'  (Granada 
154S),  a  history  of  Spain  from  the  fabulous  ar- 
rival of  Hercules  in  the  Peninsula,  to  the  rdgn 
of  Theodosius  die  Great. 

MARGARIT,  or  MAKGUBRIT,  Peter,  a 
Spanish  navigator  who  lived  at  the  end  of  ue 
ISdi  century.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Margarit,  and  left  the  court  of  Ferdinand  V  in 
1492  to  embark  with  the  fleet  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  from  whom  he  separated  after  some 
dissensions.  According  to  Blasius  he  discov- 
ered the  Marguerite  Islands,  and  CTve  to  them 
liis  name.  Other  authors  aver  mese  islands 
were  named  after  the  pearls  which  are  found 
on  their  shores. 

MARGARITA,  mir-ga-re'ti,  Venezuela,  an 
island  off  the  northeast  coast,  in  Ae  Caribbean 
Sea,  about  35  miles  north  of  Cumana.  In  IQOl 
it  was  made  a  province  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Nueva  Esparta.  Its  area  vs  450  square 
miles.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1498;  it  was  settled  b^  the  Spanish  about 
1525.     The  name  Marganta,  meaning  'pearl,' 


wu  given  to  it  beauiM  of  the  pcwl  fisfaeiies 
still  existing  in  surrounding  waters. 

The  surface  is  broken  by  two  mountain 
chains,  the  highest  point,  peak  of  Hacanao, 
being  4,484  feet  Near  the  centre  is  a  lagoon, 
surrounded  by  tow  laud.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  but  tfi«  chief  industries  are  fishing,  pre- 
paring salt  for  market  and  cattle- raising.  The 
C^tital  of  the  provitice  is  Asunci6o;  the  chief 
port  Pampatar.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all 
Indians  who  have  long  beeu  dviliied.  Sou. 
about  40,000. 

HARGARITK,  or  PEARL  MICA,  a  na- 
tive hydrous  silii:ate  of  aluminum  and  calcium, 
having  the  formula  HiCaAl.SiiOu,  and  usually 
occurring  in  laminated  forms,  like  mica.  Its 
ci^stals,  t^en  tliey  occur,  belong  to  the  mono- 
chiiic  system.  Uargarite  is  translucent  or  sub- 
translucent,  with  a  vitreous  or  pearly  lustre. 
It  occurs  in  various  colors,  but  predominantly  in 
Kcay,  with  perhaps  a  pinkish  tint  It  h^  a 
oarclness  of  from  3.5  to  4.5,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  3.  Margarite  usually  occurs 
in  connection  with  emery  or  corundum,  from 
which  it  is  obviously  often  derived. 

HARGARITONE,  Italian  painter,  architect 
and  sculptor:  b.  Arezto,  about  1219;  d.  128!). 
Called  MABGAtrroME  a'Aaazio  after  his  native 
glace,  be  attained  the  first  rank  as  an  artist  of 
the  Greek  school,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem 
W  Pope  Urban  IV.  Jealousy  at  die  success  of 
Cimabue  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.  He 
painted  a  great  number  of  frescoes,  none  of 
which  now  exisL  Among  Ae  few  remaining 
pictures  from  his  brush  are  Saint  Frauds  in  the 
museum  at  Siena;  a  Madonna  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Francis  at  Arezio;  Oirist,  in  the  church 
of  San  Croce  at  Florence;  the  Eternal  Father 
with  the  angeis  in  the  chiu'ch  of  Saint  Bcmar- 
din  at  Peru^a.  Fainting  and  sculpture  are 
mingled  in  lus  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  X  at 
Aiezzo;  his  sculptured  works  are  chiefly  of 
wood.  Amon^  his  architectural  works  are  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  dty  and  the  governor's 
palace  at  Ancona. 

MARGATE,  mar'gU,  Euglaud,  a  seaport 
and  ptqiular  summer  watering  resort  of  Lon- 
doners, in  Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  division, 
64  miles  by  rail  east  of  London.  The  restored 
parish  church  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  dates 
from  1050.  It  was  originally  a  fishing  village, 
but  bei^n  to  develop  as  a  resort  about  the  year 
1800.  Margate  is  patronised  annually  by  about 
200,000  visitors.  lis  sea-walks  are  continuous 
with  those  of  Westgate  and  Broadstairs. 


white,  L . __ 

V/est  Indian  waters,  important  as  a  food-fisb, 
and  ordinarily  wdghing  about  five  pounds.  It 
is  cau^t  about  rocky  reefs,  in  deep  water, 
where  it  spawns  in  summer;  and  at  nij^t  it 
comes  in  shore  to  obtain  the  small  animals 
whidi  swarm  in  the  shallows.  It  is  called  jallao 
by  Spanish -speaking  fishermen,  and  market-fish, 
maiigarct-grunt,  etc.,  by  the  English-speaking 
fishermen  of  Key  West  and  the  Bahamas. 

MARGAY,  mar'ga.  a  small,  yellowish,  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  spotted  cat  of  the  Amer- 
ican tropical  forests  {Felis  tigrina),  also  known 
in  one  of  its  varieties  as  'chali." 

HARGHERITA,  mar-ga-re'ti,  queen  dow- 
ager of  Italy:  b.  Turin,  20  Nov.  ISSl.    She  is 
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the  dangler  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Genoa.  In 
1868  sbe  was  married  to  Hnmbert,  then  ciown 
prince  of  Italy,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Italy  in  1878.  In  that  same  year  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  tiie  kinK,  and  the 
nervous  shock  to  the  queen  seriously  aSected 
her  health  for  a  number  of  years.  Her  win- 
ning personality  and  disnified  performance  of 
her  duty  as  qneen  gained  her  wide  popularity  in 
Italy.  In  1900  her  husband  was  assassinated 
and  their  son,  Victor  &nmanuel  III,  succeeded 
him  as  king. 

UARGHKRITA  PUSTBRLA,  for  many 
years  the  most  popular  historical  novel  in  Ita^ 
with  the  exception  of  Manaoni's  masterpieciL 
'I  promessi  sposi,'  was  written  between  1833 
and  1834  while  the  author,  Cesare  Cantit,  lay 
in  prison  charged  with  political  offenses  ''F''**t 
the  Austrian  authorities.  Composed  under 
great  difficulties,  suppressed  by  the  foreign  o^ 
pressors  who  felt  themselves  attacked  thnHi^ 
this  work,  the  novel  was  not  published  till  ISSL 
The  theme  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Italian 
despots  of  the  14th  Ccnturyr-a  period  which 
had  already  been  treated  in  Tomma&o  Grossi's 
'Marco  Visconti>.(l&34),  to  which  novel  Cantn 
alludes  in  his  own  work.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Milan  in  1340-41  during  the  reign  of  Luchuio 
Visconti.  The  latter  atteniDts  to  seduce  Mar- 
gherita,  the  wife  of  the  ridi  and  noble  Francis- 
colo  Fusterla.  Rebuffed  by  her,  the  tyrant 
seeks  revenge  by  sending  to  the  scaffold  hus- 
band, wife  and  their  young  son,  a  mere  child, 
after  having  had  the  parents  condemned  for 
treason  against  the  state  and  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  vain  attempts  to  save  his  master  and 
mistress  by  the  devoted  ^oun^  squire,  Alpinolo, 
an  effort  to  deter  the  vindictive  Luchino  from 
his  cruel  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  good  monk 
Fra  Buonvicino  (a  repHca  of  the  famous  Fra 
Cristoforo  of  *I  promessi  sposi'),  heighten  the 
interest  of  this  sombre  tale.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  impulsive  and  engaging  Alpinolo, 
the  sardonic  court-jester  Grillincervello  and  the 
saintly  Fra  Buonvicino,  the  characterization  is 
mediocre.  The  book  owes  its  success  to  the 
splendid  fttctures  of  medieval  life  and  to  the 
padios  and  horror  of  Jts  situations.    The  exe- 


Written  when   Romanticism  was 

supreme  in  Italy,  "Margherita  Fusterla'  is  an 
imitation  of  'I  promessi  sposi'  combined  with 
an  attempt  to  rival  the  vast  panoramas,  the 
highly  colored  realism  and  the  violent  contrasts 
of  'Notre-Dame  de  Paris.*  Consult  De  Sanc- 
tis, Francesco,  *La  letCeratura  iCaliana  del  se- 
colo  XIX'  (Naples  1902)  ;  and  Maizoni,  Guido, 
<L'Ottocento>  (Milan  1913). 

Ai-niEii  G.  Panaroeti. 
MARGOLIOUTH,  mar-gd'Il-oot,  David 
Samuel,  English  Arabic  scholar:  b.  London, 
17  Oct  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Windiester 
and  Oxford  and  has  been  professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford  from  1889.  Amon^  his  publi^ed 
works  are  'Analecta  Oricntalia  at  Foeticam 
Aristoteleam'  (1888);  'Oirestomaihia  Baid- 
wiana>  (1894)  ;  'Letters  of  Abul  ■Ala>  (1898): 
'Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation' 
(1900);  'ReUgionsof  Bible  Lands'  (1902). 


MARGOLIS,  Mu  Lsopold,  American  He- 
brew pfailokwisc:  b.  Merech,  Vilna.  Russia,  15 
Oct  1866i  In  18S9  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Leiboiz  Gymnasimn,  Berlin,  and  in  1890  re- 
ceived the  dcoree  of  A.M.  at  Coliunbia  Univer- 
sity «nd  the  d^rec  of  Ph.D.  the  following  year. 
In  1892  Dr.  MargoUs  was  lecturer  on  Jewun  lit- 
erature at  the  (^etunore  School  for  Culture  Sci- 
caces,  K«ene.  N.  Y.  From  1892  to  1897  he  was 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Gn- 
dnnati,  oa  assiataat  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  exegesis.  In  1897  he  became  professor 
of  Semitic  lansuages  and  Uteraturcs  at  the  Uni- 
vetsky  of  CaUfomia,  where  he  was  associate 
professor  frttm  1898  to  1905.  In  1905-07  he  heM 
the  dair  of  Biblical  exegesis  at  Hebrew  Union 
GdiegB.  In  lWJ^4»  Dr.  Matgolis  visited  Euro- 
pean Hbraries  and  in  the  following  year  was  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  Bible  translation  for  the  Jewish 
Fubltcatisn  Society  of  America.  Since  1909  he 
haa  been  profeasor  of  Biblical  [^ulology  at  the 
Dropiie  CoU^e  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning,  Pfailadel^ia.  He  is  the  author  of  - 
'Conimentarius  Isaacidis  quatenus  ad  texAum 
talmudicum  investigandum  adhiberi  possit 
tractatu  EruMiin  ostenditur'  (1891) ;  'The  Co- 
lumbia    College     Manuscript     of     Me^lla' 


Asf^t  of  Reformed  Judaism'  (1904);  'The 
Holy  Scriptures  with  Commentary  on  Micah* 
(1908) ;  'A  Manual  of  the  Aramaic  Language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud'  (1910) ;  'The  Story 
of  Bible  Translations'  (1917)  and  contributions 
to  philoloncal  and  meological  publi<^lions. 
Since  1914  Dr.  Margolis  has  served  as  diairman 
of  the  editorial  committee  of  the  Journal  of 
Bibiical  Literaittre. 

MARGRAVK  (German,  Markgraf),  in 
mediteval  times,  in  continental  Europe,  a  border 
count  or  commander  entrusted  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mark,  or  district  on  the  frontier.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Charlemagne  marks  and 
margraves  appear.  The  margraves  stood  im- 
mediately under  the  German  kings  and  em- 
perors. In  the  12lh  century  margraviates  bo- 
came  hereditary  and  at  last  the  margraves  ac- 
quired the  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire, 
between  counts  and  dukes. 

HARGRY,  mar'grc',  Pierre,  French  his- 
torian: b.  Paris,  1818;  d.  1894.  He  received 
the  appointment  of  adjunct  curator  of  archives 
in  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  He  was.  in  1842, 
aji^nted  to  study  the  history  of  the  French  in 
America.    The  result  of  his  labors  was  included 


L  several  volumes,  including  'Ln  n 
-Jississipni  et  Jes  precurseurs  de  fmton  aux 
Etats-Unis'    (1859)  ;  'Les  Normands  dans  les 


valWes  de  I'OhIo  et  du  Mississippi'  (1860); 
'Les  navigateurs  francais  et  la  revolution  mari- 
time du  XlVeme  au  XVUme  siecle*  (1867); 
'Relations  et  mimoircs  pour  servir  k  fhistoire 
de  la  France  dans  les  pays  d'outre  mer'  ( 1867)  ; 
'Les  Seigneurs  de  la  Martiniques'  (1879)  ; 
'Dicouvertes  et  etablissemenls  des  Franijals 
dans  t'AmSriquc  septentrionale*  (1879-88)  ;  *Le 
conquirant  des  iles  Canaries'  (1880).  Margry 
also  was  editor  of  'Les  souvenirs  d'un  homme 
delettres'  (1877). 

MARGUERITE,  mar'gi-nt,  a  popular 
name  for  several  fk>wers  of  the  family  Aslera- 
eea.    The  blue  marguerite  (Ftlkia  amelloidet}. 
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or  blue  daiey,  Is  a  native  of  southern  Africa. 
and  has  lone  been  popular  in  Kreenhonses  ana 
window  gardens  because  of  its  simple  culture 
and  Jarge  solitary  flower-heads.  The  Paris 
daisy  or  margnente  (Chrystuahemum  frutti- 
fens),  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands,  was  in- 
troduced into  cnltivalion  in  Great  Britain  about 
the  close  of  (he  18th  century  and  has  continaed 
a  popular  florist's  flower  ever  since,  it  is  the 
one  usually  obtainable  throughout  the  year  in 
the  stores,  fattt  especialtv  during  the  winter. 
Because  of  a  close  resemblance,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied  to  its  near  relative,  the  ox-eye  daisy  (C 
leucantkemttm),  which  is  common  in  mis- 
managed pastures  and  fields,  especially  in  the 
New  England  and  adjacent  States.  The  Reine 
marguente  (Caitutephus  hortentis')  is  better 
known  in  America  as  China  aster  (sec  Asin) 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  out-of-door 
annuals  of  the  garden,  being  easily  grown  from 
seed  and  readily  adaptable  to  any  [prden  soil. 
The  English  daisy  {Bellis  perennu)  is  also 
called  marguerite,  but  less  frequently.  See 
Daisy, 

HARIA  CHRISTINA,  ma-re'i  krfs-te'na, 
queen  of  Spain:  b.  Naples,  27  April  1806;  d. 
Havre.  France,  22  Aug.  1878.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I,  long  of  ihc  Two  Sicilies, 
and  was  married  to  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  in 
1829.  Upon  Ferdinand's  death  in  1833,  Maria 
Christina  by  her  husband's  will  became  regent 
until  her  ^ughtcr,  Queen  Isabella,  should  be- 
come 18.  A  civil  war  which  was  waged  until 
1840  ensued,  its  purpose  being  to  place  Don 
Carlos  on  the  throne,  and  its  outcome  was  for  a 
long  period  doubtful,  but  the  quecn-re^ent  ap- 

? eared  to  care  only  for  her  chamberlain,  Don 
'ernando  Mufioz,  with  whom  she  secretly  con- 
tracted a  morganatic  marriage.  Her  policy  as 
re]gent  was  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
minister  of  the  day  which  naturally  resulted  in 
a  reign  alternately  liberal  and  despotic.  When 
she  anixed  her  signature  to  the  law  concerning 
the  Ayimiamientos  the  public  protested  so 
Btroi^b^  that  she  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
regency  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Espartero,  in 
1840.  In  1843,  after  the  fall  of  Espartero,  she 
returned  to  Madrid  and  in  1844  publicly  married 
Wufioz,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Rianzares.  A 
revolution  in  1854  compelled  her  to  flee  the 
country  and  her  return  to  Spain  in  1854  was 
followed  by  (he  revolution  which  dethroned 
Queen  Isabella  in  1868  and  she  was  again  exiled 
and  though  allowed  to  return  to  Madrid  after 
n  of  Alfonso  XJI,  she  died  in  exile. 


MARIA  CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Spain: 
b.  Austria,  21  July  1858.  She  was  an  Austrian 
archduchess,  daughter  of  Archduke  Karl 
Ferdinand   of    Austria,    and    was    married    by 


jpointed  queen-regent  during  the  minority  of 
daughter.  Queen  Mercedes,  who  was  succeeded 
six  months  later  by  Alfonso  XIII,  a  posthumous 
son.  The  queen -regent  faced  a  diflkult 
problem;  she  was  a  foreigner,  the  people  were 
unsymjiathetic,  and  the  political  and  financial 
condition  of  the  country  was  in  a  precarious 
stale.  She  formed  anew  cabinet  with  Sagasta, 
the  Liberal  leader  at  its  head,  and  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  her  people  by  her  wise  and  aUc  rule. 
Throughout  the  time  of  her  regency  she  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world 


as  well  as  her  own  country  for  her  clear,  far- 
sighted  aAninistration  of  the  affairs  of  state 
and  her  careful  training  of  the  ^oung  kiog 
whom  she  endeavored  to  inspire  with  her  own 
high  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion. Even  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  failed  to  unsettle  the 
siabilitr  of  her  government  which  on  17  May 
1902  she  sorrcndered  into  the  hands  of  her 
Bon,  Alfonso  XIIL 

MARIA  n  DA  GLORIA,  da  glo'rca, 
queen  of  Portugal:  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4  April 
1819;  d.  Lisbon,  15  Nov.  18S3.  She  was  a 
dau^ter  of  Dom  Pedro  I  of  Brazil  and  on  the 
death  of  her  grandfather,  John  VI  of  Portutjal 
in  1826.  her  father  cected  to  her  the  succession 
to  the  throne.  Her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed  was  appointed  regent, 
but  in  1828  npon  the  sailing  of  the  young  queen 
for  Spain  he  usurped  the  ^rone  and  barred  the 
landing  of  the  queen.  In  1832-33  Dom  Pedro 
instigated  a  dvi)  war  against  his  brother  and, 
through  the  intervention  of  England  and  France, 
Maria  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  1834.  She 
married  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobtinj;  and 
though  retaining  her  throne  had  a  troubled  and 
rather  unsuccessful  reign.  Upon  her  death  her 
son,  Pedro  V,  ascended  ihe  throne. 

HARIA  LESZCZTNSKA,  les-chin'ska, 
queen  of  France:  h.  Breslau,  23  June  1703:  i 
Versailles  24  June  1768.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Stanislas  Leszczynska.  king  of  Poland,  and 
shared  the  obscurity  which  followed  upon  his 
exile.  Her  marriage  to  Louis  XV  in  172S  was 
arranged  by  the  regent  Due  de  Bourbon  and 
the  minister  Fleury  and  was  regarded  as  an 
intrigue  to  further  their  interests  since  it 
antagonized  Spain  by  sending  back  the  young 
infanta  with  whom  an  alliance  had  been  pro- 
jected. The  queen  after  a  brief  oeriod  in  which 
she  tried  to  control  state  matters  lived  very 
quietly  and  was  noted  for  her  charities.  Con- 
sult d^Armaille,  'La  Reine  Marie  Leszczynska' 
<1870) :  Des  Reaux,  'Le  Roi  Stanislas  et  Marie 
Leszc2ynska.' 

MARIA  LOUISA,  loo-e'za,  second  wife  of 
Napoleon  I :  b.  12  Dec,  1791 ;  d.  Vienna.  17  Dec. 
1847.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.  Her 
marriage  with  Napoleon  in  1810,  after  his  di- 
vorce from  Josephine,  seemed  to  promise  per- 
manency to  his  dynasty  and  peace  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  her  progress  toward  Paris  throuidi 
the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  was 
carried  out  like  a  triumph.  In  1811  she  bore 
him  a  son,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  king 
of  Rome.  In  1813,  during  Napoleon's  absence 
at  the  war,  he  named  her  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
After  his  overthrow  she  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  remained  there  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
In  1816  she  received,  with  the  title  of  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  duchies  of  Parrna,  Piacenia  and 
Guastatia,  and  at  a  later  period  made  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  her  chamberlain,  Count 
Neipperx.  Upon  his  dying  in  1829,  she  took 
another  chamberlain,  Count  Bombclles,  and  in 
1833  secretly  married  him.  She  governed  her 
duchies  generally  with  mildness,  but  the  latter 
part  of  her  reign  was  much  disturbed  by 
revolutionary  outbreaks  and  the  very  violent 
means  taken  to  repress  them. 
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MARIA  LOUISA,  Order  «f.  Sco  Omwa 
AND  Decorations  of  Honor. 

HABIA  MAQDBLBNA,  b^  C.  F.  Hebbei; 
'Maria  Magdelena,'  which  Hebbd  called 
a.  'Cragedj  of  cbrnmon  hf  e,"  U  taore  important 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  peasant  tragedies  of 
Ibsen  and  HaUptmann  than  for  any  outsbnij' 
ing  virtue  of  its  own.  It  kcks  the  KTBndeur, 
die  large  stage  and  large  feeling,  waidi  give 
tlieir  special  quality  to  'Herod  ana  Hariamne' ; 
'Jndith'  and  'Gyges  and  his  Ring;-'  It  exag- 
gerates the  andes  and  the  soliloquies  whose 
dramatic  Ittness  Uebbel  defendod ;  it  cannot  pass 
the  final  test  of  tragedy,  which  is  inevitability. 
And  yet  it  is  the  woric  of  a  nuater-draiaatisi, 
and  tlie  faistoiy  of  realistic  drama  is  not  com- 
plete wbicb  doea  not  include  it.  For  it  is  one 
of  ^e  first  dramas  in  which  the  tragedy  is  cen- 
tred, not  upon  a  situation  but  upon  the  charao- 
ter  of  a  gronp;  in  which  the  oooflict  is  not  be- 
tween die  rights  of  the  classes,  but  between 
individuals  in  a  family  for  theiz  personal  ri^ts 
as  against  'the  cnielest  of  tyrants,  the  common' 


It  has  been 


[  home  arcfc.' 
called  a  "tragedy  of  the  fallen 
as  such,  its  weaknesses  are  ap^rent.  But  it  is 
not  chat.  The  name  of  the  play  is  peculiarly  un- 
suitable. It  is  the  tragedy  of  fwrrow  vision,  the 
tragedy  of  that  fear  of  what  people  wilt  say 
which  actuates  the  life  of  Master  Anton,  of 
Clara,  h^  daughter,  and  Carl  his  son,  and  of 
their  friends  and  nei^bors.  'Maria  Magde- 
lena,'  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Heboel's 
cieatioiis,  tuid  is  still  played  in  the  repertory 
theatres,  70  years  after  its  writing 

Eduh  J.  R.  Isaacs. 
MARIA  PIA,  queen  of  Portugal :  b.  Turin, 
1847;  d.  Italy,  1911.  Her  father  was  Victor 
Emmanuel  II  of  Itnly.  At  the  age  of  15  she 
was  married  to  Luiz  I.  king  of  Portugal.  She 
became  doWager  queen  on  9  Oct.  1689,  when  her 
son.  Gai'los  I,  ascended  the  Portuguese  throne. 
The  latter  and  his  son.  Crown  Prince  Luiz,  were 
assassinated  in  Lisbon  1  Feb.  1908,  and  the  aged 


to  charrtable  work  and'  look  no  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  nation.  When  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  in  1910  she  tltfd  to  Italy  and 
sought  refuge  with  her  sister.  Princess  Clotilda. 
MARIA  THBRKSA,  tc-re'sa  (Ger.  «- 
ri'zii),  German  enrprcss,  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  Archduchess  of  Austria :  b.  Vienna,  13 
May  1717;  d.  there,  29  Nov.  1780.  The  oldest 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  she  was 
carefully  educated,  was  named  heir  to  tne  throne 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  in  1736  married 
Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  became  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany  in  the  next  year,  and  who  in 
November  1740,  a  month  after  Maria's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  was  named  joint  regent  with  her. 
France  and  Bavaria  invaded  Bohemia ;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  was  beset  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  Silesia,  by  Spain  and  Naples  in  Italy, 
and  by  the  counterclaims  of  Charles  Albert, 
who  was  proclaimed  first  Archduke  of  Austria 
and  then  German  emperor.  She  fled  from 
Vienna  to  Presburg,  convoked  the  Diet,  raised 
a  Hungarian  army,  won  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land, made  a  secret  peace  with  Prussia,  surren- 
dering Silesia  and  Glati,  and  gained  peace  by 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- Chapel le,  October  1748. 


seetmng  ibt  election  of  her  hustiand  as  German 
emperor  in  return  for  the  cession  to  Spain  of 
Parma,  Piacenia  and  GuastalU.  To  revei^e 
herself  on  Frederick  she  fonned  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  and,  by  the  help  of  her  chancellor, 
Kannitz,  with  France.  With  the  further  help 
of  Sweden  and  Saxony  she  was  preparing  to 
striko^at  Prussia,  when  Frederidc  foresialledher 
by  striking  the  first  blow  and  opening  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (q.v.).  This  terrible  struggta 
availed  Austria  nothing  and  Maria  Theresa  had 
to  adjnit  Prussia's  right  to  Silesia  in  the  Peace 
of  Hnbertsburg  15  Feb.  1763.  Francis  1,  her 
husband,  died  18  Aug.  1765,  and  Maria  associ- 
ated widi  her  as  emperor  her  oldest  son,  Jo- 
seidi  II,  but  kept  in  her  pwn  bao^  everything 
save  military  administration.  Seven  years 
afterward,  upon  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
she  received  GaUcia  and  Ludomcria;  and  in  1773 
Bukovina  was  granted  to  Austria  by  Turkey. 
TTie  Peace  of  Tescben,  closing  the  War  of  the 
Bavarian  Succession,  brought  Austria  the  Inn 
VaUey  in  1779:  but  the  Princes'  League  (Fiir- 
stenbund),  under  the  lead  of  Frederick  II, 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  Austrian  supremacy. 
Though  best  known  for  her  part  in  Europcai) 
politics,  Maria  Heresa  was  equally  great  in 
interior  adiftinistrltian  i  Austrian  finance  was 
revivedi,  agriculture  encouraged  and  higher  edu- 
cadoa  fostered.  The  empress  was  a.  strict 
Catholic  and  an  enemy  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, but  in  this  Utter  {>art  of  her  reign  under 
the  inflnence  of  her  free-thinking  son's  poli- 
cies, sbe  was  induced  to  enact  some  anti-ecdcsi- 
Ktical  legiilation,  which  ixa  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  persecutions.  She  was  a  pure  and 
noble  woman,  stiildogly  beautiful  in  her  youth. 
Tan  of  her  16  children  survived  her.  Monu- 
ments tc  Maria  Theresa  are  to  be  found  in 
KJagenfurt,  Vienna  and  Presburg.  Her  letters 
to  her  children  and  her  friends  were  edited  by 
Arneth  (1881),  who  wrote  'Maria  Theresa' 
(1888).  Consult  also  de  Broglie,  'Marie 
■Therese'  (1888);  dc  Viilermont,  <Marie  TTifi- 
rJse'  (189S)  ;  Wolf  and  Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst, 
'Oesterreich  unter  Maria  Theresa*  (1834); 
Bright,  "Maria  Theresa*   (1897). 

;  MARIA     THERESA,     Order    of.      See 
Ordsbs  akd  Decorations. 

MARIAMNE,  marl-am'ne,  granddaughter 
of  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  the  hi^-priest, 
and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  Her  history  is 
related  by  Josephus  from  whom  we  learn  that 
Herod  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  She  was 
Condemned  to  death  through  the  machinations 
of  Salome,  her  husband's  sister,  on  a  false 
charge  of  adultery,  28  B.C.  She  met  her  fate 
wbh  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  her  noble. ances- 
try, and  was  bitterly  deplored  by  die  king  after 
her  decease;  Several  iplays  have  been  based  on 
the  story. 

MARIANA,  Jtun,  hoo-an'  mi-re-S'na, 
Spanish  historian :  b,  Talavera,  1536;  d.  Madrid. 
17  Feb.  1623.  Taking  holy  orders  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  his  training  at  the 
University  of  Alcala  he -owes  the  pure  taste  and 
eloquence  of  his  writings.  He  lau^t  theology 
for  13  years  with  distinction  in  Rome,  Sicily  and 
Paris,  returning  to  the  Jesuits'  College  nt  To- 
ledo in  1574,  where  he  vwote  his  'Historia  de 
Rehus  Hispani«>  {1st  ed.,  Toledo,  1592), 
in  elegant  Latin,  but  afterward  translated  it  into 
Castilian.    His  lone   is    impartial,    though   he 
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loves  Spain  and  admires  Spanish  virtue. 
Thousji  a  Jesuit  he  complains  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der Vl.  Though  a  Spaniard  he  is  noi  blindly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  fais  king.  He  describe 
wita  sorrow  the  conquest  of  Naples;  and  his 
censure  of  Ferdinand  is  moderated  onlv  b^  con- 
sideling  his  good  qualities  as  personal,  hU  bad 
ones  as  common  to  all  princes.  He  has  not, 
bowevcT,  much  claim  to  originality  and  borrows 
largely  from  Zuiita  (q.v.).  Four  editions  of 
die  translation  appeared  during  his  lifetime, 
each  with  corrections  and  addttions.  An  Eng- 
lisb  translation  was  made  by  Stephens,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Dugdale's  'Monastjcon'  (London 
1609.  folio). 

HARIANA,  ma-ri'S'na,  in  American  colo' 
nial  history,  a  name  given  by  John  Mason  to  the 
tract  or  territory  granied  lo  him  between  the 
Salem  River  and  the  Merrimac  Here  he 
founded  an  agricnltural  settlement  and  formed 
the  Laconia  company  in  1629,  Mason  returned 
to  England  in  1633  and  died  there  two  years 
later.  In  1691  his  heirs  sold  all  his  lands  and 
rights  in  New  Hampshire  to  Governor  Alien. 


MARIANNA,  m^r1-&n'4,  Ark.,  town, 
county- seat  of  Lee  County,  on  LAnguille 
River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  rail- 
road, about  25  miles  north-northwest  of  Helena. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which 
cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  large  forests.  The  diief  industrial 
establishments  are  lumber-mills,  cotton-gins, 
cotton-compresses  and  col  ton  seed-oil  milts. 
Hie  town  IS  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  has 
oonsiderable  trade  by  steamers  and  railroad. 
The  town  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks. 
There  are  banks  and  newspapers.    Pop.  4310. 

MARIAZELL,  mi-re-3-tsel',  Austria,  a 
mcturesque  mountain  village  in  the  north  of 
Styria,  near  the  Saha,  60  miles  southwest  of 
Vienna,  It  b  a  notedjilgrim  resort,  annually 
visited  by  about  200,000  persons,  attracted  I» 
the  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
enshrined  in  a  handsome  churdi  founded  in 
1363,  and  rebuilt  in  1827.     Pop.  about  l.SOO. 

MARIBOIS.    See  Nagiiandians. 

HARIBOJOC,  roa-re-bo^hdk',  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Bohol,  situated  on  tnc  south- 
western coast  on  Maribojoc  Bay,  eight  miles 
north  of  Tagbilaran,  two  miles  from  me  mouth 
of  (he  AbaJan  River,  li  is  an  important  road 
centre.    Pop.  10,900. 

MARICOPA,  ma-re-kS'pa,  or  COCO- 
MARICOPA,  an  Arizona  fnbe  of  Indians,  a 
brandi  of  the  Yumans,  formerly  inhabiting  the 
region  around  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers.  Their  descendants  and  the 
Fimas,  with  whom  th^  subsequently  confeder- 
ated, are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Gila  River 
Reservation  to  the  nutnber  of  about  400.  In 
their  aboriginal  stale  their  dress  was  of  the 
scantiest  description,  and  their  dwellings  and 
Storehouses  were  of  woven  straw  and  cornstalks 
over  a  pole  framework.  They  were  an  agri- 
cultural people  and  raised  laree  crops  by  irriga- 
tion. Under  missionary  influence  thev  have 
been  civilized  and  are  now  noted  for  their  in- 
dustry, their  efforts  at  self -improvement  and 


their  manufactures  of  cotton  doth,  baskets  and 

-  MARIE  ANTOINBTTB,  marl  in-toi-nef 
(Fr.  ma-ri  in-twa-n6i),  queen  of  France:  b. 
Vienna,  Austria,  2  Nov,  1755;  d.  Paris  16  Oct 
1793.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  tmperar 
Francis  I  and  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa. 
She  left  Vienna  for  Versailles  in  1770,  when 
only  15,  to  marry  the  young  Due  de  Berri,  after- 
ward Louis  XVI  of  France.  When  her  bus- 
band  ascended  the  throne  in  1774,  she  gained 
the  affectioBS  of  the  people  by  repeated  acts  of 
generoNty.  It  was,  however,  soon  oiMerved 
that  her  natural  freedom  of  nnnner  brout^t  (n 
her  the  criticism  of  enemies  about  the  court  It 
was  thought,  too,  as  many  bdievcv  with  reason, 
that  she  was  to  a  certain  extent  cootroUed  bjr 
her  mother  as  an  Austrian  spy.  An  cxtrMirdi- 
nary  occurrence  added  fresh  force  to  (alumnjr 
and  tarnished  the  fair  name  of  the  queen,  vbo 
was  not  to  .blame.  TUs  was  the  anair  of  the 
■DiamoiKl  Necklace,*  in  vrtiidh  the  Cardinal 
Louis  de  Rohan,  the  magician  Cagliostro  and 
the  Countess  de  Lamotte  were  the  chief  acton. 
It  was  certain  that  Marie  AnwineUe  had  great 
influence  over  the  king,  and  that  she  ctMistantly 
opposed  -cudi  measures  of  reform  and  eoonomy 
as  had  been  proposed.  Her  extravagance  was 
r^arded  by  the  people  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  iheir  poverty.  Her  unpopularity  in- 
creased, and  the  general  indignation  was  raised 
to  the  higbest  pitch  by  the  entnusiastic  reception 
given  her  at  the  banquet  on  I  Oct  1789,  ^vbere 
the  white  Bourbon  cockades  were  worn  and  the 
national  cockade  trampled  tmder  foot  Tlie  in- 
surrection of  women,  the  attack  on  Versailles 
and  ^e  transfer  of  the  royal  family  to  Paris 
followed  in  a  few  days.  It  was  the  queen  who 
advised  the  fU^t  of  tne  royal  family  from  Paris 
to  join  Bouille  s  armv  in  June  1791,  which  ended 
in  their  capture  at  Varennes.  Viom  that  time 
th^  were  viewed  as  traitors.  On  10  Aug.  179^ 
the  last  day  of  the  royalty,  the  queen  exerted 
all  her  power  to  induce  the  king  to  resistance. 
This  he  thou^t  was  vain,  and  fae  was  led  with 
his  consort  before  the  Legiriative  Assembly.  She 
heard  his  deposition  announced,  and  dien  ac- 
companied him  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple. 
There,  deprived  of  every  semblance  of  royally, 
she  displayed  magnanitnity  and  patient  endu- 
rance. In  August  1793.  she  was  removed  to  the 
Conciergeric,  and  in  October  was  brought  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal.  She  was 
charged  with  having  dissipated  the  finances,  ex- 
hausted the  public  treasury,  corresponded  with 
foreign  enemies  of  France  and  favored  its  do- 
mestic foes.  She  replied  with  firmness  and  de- 
cision, and  heard  her  sentence  pronounced  with 
perfect  calmness.  On  the  same  day  she  was 
^llotined.  Marie  Antoinette's  faults  were  due 
in  great  measure  to  her  defective  education  and 
diftkcult  position.  Her  expiation  of  diem  made 
her  a  general  object  of  pitying  interest.  Con- 
sult Lescure,  'La  vraie  Marie  Antoinette' 
(1863);  Campan,  'The  Private  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette'  (1887)  ;  Bicknell,  'The  Story  of 
Marie  Antoinette'  (1897);  Belloc,  H,.  *Marie 
Antoinette'  0909) ;  Heidcnstam,  0.  G,.  *Marie 
Antoinette,  Person  et  Bemave:  leur  Corre- 
spondance'   (Paris  1913), 

MAKIE  DE  FRANCE,  ma-re  de  frads, 
French  poetess  of  the  12th  century,  a  native  of 
Ile-de'France,  whence  her  stftname,  who  spent 
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her  life  in  Enf^aiid,  wfaere  the  was  wdl  known 
at  Ihe  court  of  Henry  II.  Her  'Lads.'  lai^e^ 
based  on  Breton  stories,  and  fidl  dE  Celtic  spint 
and  itaihos;  fahln,  a  rcviskm  under  the  title 
'Isopet'  (that  is,  X.sop)  of  an  English  coUec- 
tion;  and  a  tale,  *Le  Purgaloire  de  Saint 
PatHce,'  make  up  the  body  ot  her  work.  The 
<Lais>  are  edited  by  Warake  (1900),  and  the 
'Purgatoire'  by  Jenkins  (1894);  each  edition 
has  a  valuable  preface. 

HARIB  GALANTB,  gi-lant,  West  Indies, 
an  island,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belonging 
lo  France,  about  15  miles  southeast  from  (^uade- 
toupe.  The  area  is  about  60  square  miles.  Th« 
chief  productions  are  sugar,  oofice,  tobacco,  in- 
£go  and  cotton.  It  is  a  d^endenc?  of  Guade- 
knipe.  Columbus  discovered  it  in  1493,  and 
named  it  fnmi  his  vessel,  the  Santa  Marii.  The 
French  occtmied  it  in  1647,  and  k>st  it  several 
times.  In  1825  it  sutfered  severely  from  ike 
hurricane  wMch  desolated  Guadeloupe  (q.v.). 
Pop.  14,263,  chiefly  negroes. 

HARIB  DB  HBDICIS,  At  m&-d»-Bes, 
queen  of  France:  b.  Florence,  25  April  1573; 
d.  0)l(%ne,  3  July  1642.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Francis  I,  Grand-Dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
married  by  proxy,  5  Oct.  1600,  to  Henry  IV  of 
France,  with  whom  she  constantly  quarreled, 
partly  because  of  his  inconstancy  and  his  open 
favor  to  die  Marquise  de  Vemeuil,  and  partly 
because  of  her  own  haughty,  obstinate  charac- 
ter, wUdb  was  not  tmmixed  with  amtntion.  For 
years  she  urged  him  to  have  her  crowned  queen ; 
the  cerean  ...   -     ■••  ■«»-     .-.«    -    i  -- 

the  next  A 


acted  as  regent  and  showed  a  strong  f  r 
for  Spain  and  the  Catholic  Church,  being  ad- 
vised by  the  nuncio  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
as  wdl  as  by  such  favorites  as  (he  Concinis. 
Sfae  quarreled  widi  her  son,  later  Louis  XllI, 
was  reconciled  to  him  by  RictieHeu,  and  upon 
her  attempt  to  displace  the  latter  was  forced  Iqr 
that  sreat  minister  again  to  leave  court  in  1630. 
Her  last  years  were  spent  in  exile  in  Belf^uro, 
England  and  Cologne.    Hie  swry  of  her  pov- 


UMici>  (1852) :  Lord,  'The  Regency  of  Marie 
de  MMias>  (1903). 

UARIB  PAULINE,  Princess  Borghese. 
See  BORGHESE,  Makie  Patjune. 

HARIENBAD,  ma-rf'in-bad,  Austria,  one 
of  the  most  frequented  and  picturesque  ot  the 
Bohemian  watering-places,  near  the  western 
frontier,  in  a  triangular  basin  formed  by  several 
mountain  ranges,  about  32  miles  northwest  of 
Pilsen.  The  village,  built  on  a  slope,  surrounded 
with  woods  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  except  in  front, 
has  a  town-4iouse  with  assembly-room  and 
reading-rooms;  several  bathing;  establishments, 
theatre,  etc.  The  springs  utilized  are  eight  in 
number  and  are  cold;  some  are  alkaline  and 
containing  Glauber's  salts,  others  alkaline  and 
chalybeate,  etc.  Seven  are  used  externally  and 
internally,  one  is  used  for  bathing  alone  Great 
quantities  of  the  water  are  eiqwrted  in  times  of 
peace.     Pop.  about  6,S00, 

MARIETTA,  ma-ri-it'*,  Ga.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Cobb  County,  on  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  about  20  miles 


north  t^  west  of  Atlairia.  Ketiesaw  BConntwi 
(q.v.)  is  west  of  die  city.  It  was  settled  about 
1840-41  and  incorporated  in  1852.  A  dty  char- 
ier was  gruited  in  IffiS.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agri- 
cnltui^  region  in  which  stock-raising  is  one  of 
the  prominent  occupations.  Large  marble  quar- 
ries are  in  itbe  vicinity.  The  chief  manufac- 
dires  are  chairs,  dressed  marble  and  machine- 
shop  prodncta.  The  diief  buildings  are  the 
chiu^es  and  schools.  The  Qarke  Library, 
whicfa  contains  about  5,500  volumes,  is  in 
Marietta.  A  national  cemetery  located  here 
contains  the  graves  of  10,279  soldiers;  the  un- 
known dead  number  2,967.  The  mayor  and 
council  are  chosen  at  a  popular  election.  Pop, 
5,949. 

Marietta  was  an  intermediate  objective  point 
in  General  Sherman's  campaign  for  Atlanta, 
and  when  he  crossed  the  Etowah  23  May  1S64, 
his  columns  were  headed  for  that  place  by  w^ 
of  Dallas  and  New  Hope  Church,  but  Geo.  J.  E. 
Johnston  tiirew  his  army  in  his  front  and 
checked  him  at  New  Hope  Church  and  Dallas. 
After  many  hard-fought.  4ntiles  and  constant 
severe  gldmishing,  Johnston  abandoned  his 
Dallas  hues  (see  Dallas,  Ga.,  Battle  Lines 
at)  on  4  June,  and  took  position  covering 
Marietta,  his  left  on  Lost  Mountain,  his  right 
beyond  tnc  railroad  and  behind  Noonday  Creek, 
with  a  strong  advanced  position  on  Pine  Moun- 
tain. Sherman  repaired  the  railroad,  established 
a  secondary,  forti&ed  base  at  Allatoona  Pass, 
and  joined  by  Blair's  Seventeenth  corps  ad- 
vanced 10  June  and  confronted  Johnson  in  his 
new  and  strong  position,  and  by  the  14th  was 
strongly  intrenched  before  it  in  a  continuous 
line  of  10  miles.  Johnston  abandoned  Pine 
Mountain  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  Sher- 
man advanced  his  Tines,  bringing  on  the  en- 
¥igement  at  Pine  Mountain  (q.v.)  15  June. 
he  general  movement  was  continued  on  the 
16th  and  the  right  thrown  forward  to  threaten 
the  railroad  below  Marietta.  On  the  18th 
Johnston  fell  back  to  a  new  line,  including 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  which  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  Sherman  pressed  in  closely  on  the 
centre  and  left,  north  of  Marietta,  still  con- 
tinuing the  extension  of  his  line  to  the  right, 
south  of  it.  Johnston,  making  a  correspond- 
ing movement  bv  his  left,  encountered  Sher- 
man's ri^t  at  Kolb's  Farm  (q.v.)  on  the  22d. 
Sherman  assaulted  Kenesaw  Mountain  (q.v.) 
on  the  27th,  and  was  repulsed-  Flanking  opera- 
tions were  then  renewed  to  the  ri^t  to  reach 
the  railroad,  and  Johnston,  finding  it  in  danger 
and  bis  communications  with  Atlanta  threatened, 
after  being  26  days  iinder  an  uninterrupted  can- 
nonade and  infantry  fire,  abandoned  Marietta 
on  the  ni^ht  of  2  July  and  fell  back  to  a  new 
line,  previously  selected  and  Intrenched,  10  miles 
south  of  Marietta,  and  covering  the  railroad  and 
his  pCHUoon ^bridges  across  the  Qiattahoochec, 
with  an  advanced  portion  at  Smyrna  Canqi- 
ground.  Sherman  occupied  Marietta  on  tlie 
morning  of  3  July.  The  Union  loss  in  the 
operations  around  Marietta  was  1,790  killed  and 
missing,  and  5,740  wounded,  an  aggregate  of 
7,530.  Johnston  reported  a  Confederate  loss  of 
468  killed  and  3,480  wounded.  Consult  'Official 
Records'  (Vol.  XXXVIIl)  ;  Sherman, 
'Memoirs'  (Vol.  II);  Van  Home,  'Histotyof 
the  Army  of  the  (lumberland'  (Vol.  II) ; 
Johnston,  'Narrative.' 
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MARIETTA,    Ohio,    city,    county-seat    o£ 

Washington  County,  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MuskinguRi,  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  tailroads,  about  95 
miles,  in  direct  line,  southeast  of  Columbus. 
The  city  is  in  a  coal,  iron,  petroleum  and  gas 
region  with  fertile  agricultural  lands  in  the 
valleys.  Seven  hundred  carloads  of  veRetables 
and  400  carloads  of  fruit  are  shipped  from  this 
county  annually  to  other  markets.  The  manu- 
facturing establishments  include  chair  factory, 
glassworks,  oil  macbinerv  and  tool  worlra, 
brick  plant,  foundries,  saddle  and  harness  plant, 
sheet  end  tin.  plate  mill,  five  chemical  plants, 
button  plant,  safe- cabinet  works,  paint  and 
color  plant,  automobile  devices  plant.  There 
are  five  banks  with  combined  assets  of  over 
$6,000,000.  The  principal  buildii^s  are  the 
Marietta  College,  the  public  schools,  the 
diurches,  the  county  courthouse,  the  city 
hall,  the  post  office,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
Ihe  armory,  public  library,  club  houses,  three 
office  builfflngs,  etc.  The  eovernmeni  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  council  and  is  administered  ac- 
cording lo  the  "Ohio  Municipal  Code.' 

The  site  of  Marietta  was  once  part  of  a 
remarkable  group  of  ancient  works  which  con- 
sisted of  two  sections,  one  containinj;  about  40 
acres,  the  other  about  30  acres.  The  remains  of 
mounds,  truncated  pyramids,  walks,  walls  and 
other  ancient  works  still  exist,  alrhouph  the 
city  covers  a  larcie  part  of  die  original  en- 
closures. The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1788  by  people  from  New  England,  under  Gen. 
Rutus  Putnam,  actinif  for  the  'Ohio  Com- 
pany" who  had  secured  a  grant  o£  lands  on 
Dotn  sides  of  the  Muskingum  River.  The 
place  was  named  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Arthur  Saint  Clair  organised  here  July  1788  Ihe 
Northwest  Territory.  Jn  1800,  Marietta  was 
incorporated  as  a  town.  Fort  Harmar,  built  in. 
1785,  was  opposite  Marietta,  and  in  1890  the 
village  of  Harmar,  once  <he  site  of  the  fort, 
was  annexed  to  flie  city.  The  building  used  as 
the  land  office  for  the  "Ohio  Company,*  the  old 
Block  House,  and  the  mansion  of  the  first 
^vernor  of  Ohio,  are  still  standing  here  and 
in  good  condition.  The  museum  contains  many 
things  of  historic  interest.  Many  oE  the 
pioneers  of  New  England  as  well  as  of  Ohio, 
and  many  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  were 
buried  in  the  Marietta  cemetery.  Pop.  approxi- 
mately, 16,000.  The  city  limits  have  been 
extended  and  several  large  plants  have  bccit 
established.  Consult  King,  'Historv  of  Ohio'; 
Hoar,  'Oration  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Founding  of  the  Northwest  at 
Marietta.' 

MARIETTA  COLLBGB,  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  founded  in  1835  for  men  and  women.  It 
has  college  and  preparatory  departmeirti;  the' 
latter  is  known  as  Marietta  Academy.  The 
courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.B..  Ph.B.  and 
B.L.  Courses  arc  provided  for  work  in  music, 
art  and  mihtary  science,  dnd  short  summer 
schools  are  given  for  work  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  library,  which  has  about  76,000 
volumes  and  30.000  pamphlets,  is  noted  for.  Its 
books  on  the  hislory  of  the  Northwest.  In 
1917  there  were  connected  with  the  college  19 
ipGtrucCorsi  and  about  225  students.  Tho. 
grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  at  $300,000,' 


the  productive  funds  at  $587,000,  and  the  total 
income  $49,384. 

HARIETTB,  m^'re'Ct,  Angtute  Edonard, 
French  Egj^itologist ;  ti.  Boulogne-snr-Mer,  11 
Feb.  1821 ;  d.  Cairo,  19  Jan.  1S81.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Boulogne  Municipal  College  and  in 
1839  went  lo  England  as  professor  of  French 
and  drawing.  He  returned  to  France  in  l&40i 
took  his  degree  at  Douai  in  1841  and  became 
professor  at  fais  alma  maler,  the  Boulogne 
Municipal  CoUe^..  While  so  et-oaged  he  be- 
came interested  in  arclceology  and  in  1847  pub- 
lished 'Leitres  4  M.  Boulllet,'  an  essay  on  Ihe 
history  of  Boulogne.  In  1848  he  received  a  posi- 
tion in  the  EgyptiAa  museum  of  tlie  Louvre; 
and  in  1850  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
gather  Coptic,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Etiiiopic 
manuscripts  in  Egypt.  His  excavations  and  dis- 
iJoveries  in  connection  with  his  search  for  tie 
true  site  of  Memphis  led  to  the  finding  of  many 
important  retnainB.  such  as  the  Serapeum,  the 
first  Memphian  temple  discovered,  near  the 
mute  great  pyramids^  Beginning  to  excavate 
four  miles  west  of  the  accepted  siee  of  Memphis, 
Mariette  came  first  upon  an  avenoe  of  sphinxes, 
whidi  led  directly  up  to  the  magnificent  granite 
and  alabaster  temple  of  Serapis  mcntiatied  by 
$trabo,  which  contained  the  sarcofdi^  of  (he 
sacred  bulls  of  Apis  from  the  19tb  dynasty  to 
the  Roman  supremacy.  Besides  these  he  found 
no  less  thaa  2,000  sphinxes,  and  over  4,000 
statues,  bas-r«!iefs  and  inscriptions,  some  evi- 
dently of  Greek  construction ;  and  various 
streets,  colonnades,  and  other  structures  betong- 
ing  to  a  great  city.  His  excavations  sroiHid  lite 
base  of  tha  ^hinx  near  Giieh  not  only  disclosed 
liie  entrance  to  it,  but  proved  it  to  be  sculptured 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  1854  he  relurned  to  Paris 
and  was  made  assistant  conservator  of  the 
Louvre ;  and  in  1355  wu  sent  to  Berlin  Ea  study 
Egyptian  remains  in  the  museums  there.  On 
his  return  to  £^ypt,  in  1858,  the  viceroy  made 
him  conservator  of  the  monuments  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  land,  with  the  title  of  bey.  later  pro- 
moled  to  pasha,  with  an  annual  aM>ropriation 
for  the  prosecution  of  liis  researches,  and  the 

Boulak.  His  discoveries  at  Tarns  revealed  the 
mtmuinents  of  the  H^ffios  dynasty,  and  tbose 
at  Thebes  explain  the  chronology  of  the  various 
dynasties.  In  1860  he  made  the  important  dis- 
cqvery  of  the  mumify  oi  Queen  |Aahbotep,  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  with  a  wealth  of  jewels  of 
exquisite  workmanship  belonging  to  her.  In 
1873  the  Institute  of  France  awarded  him  the 
biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs.  His  discoveries 
have  been  of  utmost  importance  for  the  light 
tha!  they  have  thrown  upon  the  earliest  periods 
of  'EiT'ptian  history.  His  chief  publtshca  works 
are  ^Mimoire  sur  la  mire  tfApis*  (I8S6); 
•Apercn  de  THistoire  d'Egypte'  (1864) ; 
'Nouvelle  table  d'Alyfdos>  (1856),  account  of  a 
second  tablet  found  in  Abydos  which  supplies 
the  vacancies  of  the  first  and  gives  a  list  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  six  dynasties,  corroborating 
that  of  Maneihs;  *Le  Sfrapeum  de  Memphis' 
(1857-64)  ;  'FouiUes  exioilees  en  Egypte,  en 
Nubia,  et  ■  an  Soudan  d'apris  les  ordres  du 
vice-roi  d'ERypte>  (1S67);  'Notice  des  prin- 
cipaux  monuments  dumusfede  Boulak' ( 1870)  ; 
'Les  Papyrus  feyptiens  du  musee  de  Boulafc' 
(1871)  ■  ^Alburn  du  muBte  de  Boubfc'  (1873)  ; 
'Les  Mfl$tabas  de  I'Aticien  Empire'  (t881-8E>). 
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llariotte  lies  buried  in  the  masemn-gaTdcn  at 
Boulak,  inclosed  in  an  ancient  Egyptian 
sarcophagus.  Consult  Mariette,  Edooard, 
>Uanette  Pacha>  (Paris  1904)  and  Masperov 
G.  C.  C,  'Notice  bioKrayhique  sur  Augwte 
Marietie'  (ib.  1905). 

MARIGNOLLI,  ma'rgn-yol'IS,  OIOTaniri 
de',  Italian  traveler:  b.  Florence,  probably  a^ont 
I29D;  date  of  death  unknown,  but  subsequent 
to  1357.  Entering  the  priesthood,  lie  vas  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  four  legates  sent  by  Bene- 
dict XII  to  the  great  Khan  of  Cathay  m  1338. 
The  four  legates  accompanied  bv  about  46  lol- 
lowcTS  traveled  east  via  Constantinopk,  whence 
in  June  1339  ihey  sailed  across  the  Black  Sea 
to  Kaffa.  They  spent  the  winter  of  1^9  at 
Sarai  on  the  Volga,  enjoying'  the  hospitality  of 
Mahommed  Uzbee,  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde. 
From  his  court  the  party  traversed  the  steppes 
to  AlmatiK  (Kulja),  in  the  tnodern  I!i.  They 
reached  Peking  via  Kamul  about  June  1343,  ana 
were  well  received  by  the  Khan.  The  arrival 
of  this  embassy  is  chronicled  in  Chinese  annals. 
Marignolli  remained  three  or  four  years  in 
Peking,  after  which  he  wandered  through  east- 
ern China  to  Amoy  Harbor,  In  1348  he  reached 
Kaulam  (Cotumbum)  in  Malabar,  where  he 
founded  a  Latin  church.  He  stayed  18  montln 
there  after  whidi  he  appears  to  have  visited  the 
coast  near  Madras,  thence  journeyed  to  Java, 
and  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  was  wrecked  at 
Bernwala  (Pervily),  Ceylon,  where  he  was  de- 
tained four  months  by  the  native  ruler,  Khoja 
{ahan.  Marignolli  returned  via  Armui,  Bagdad, 
(osul,  Aleppo,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  ar- 
riving at  Avignon  in  1353  and  delivering  a  letter 
from  the  Khan  to  Pope  Innocent  VI.  In  1354 
the  emperor,  Charles  IV,  made  Marignolli  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  soon  afterward  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bisignano.  It  docs  not 
appear,  however,  tha*  he  ever  took  possession 
of  his  see.  About  1355  he  removed  m  the  ret- 
inue of  the  emperor  to  Prague  and  was  papal 
envoy  to  Florence  in  1356.  In  1357  he  was  at 
Bologna.  The  last  trace  of  Marignolli  is  a 
letter  to  him  from  Richard  FItz  Ralph,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  which  tne  writer 
objects  to  the  sending  of  Marignolli  as  paps] 
envoy  to  Ireland.  In  1768  Marignolli's  work 
appeared  in  volume  II  of  'Monumenta  historic 
Bohemi»e,>  edited  by  Dobner.  Modern  readers 
were  first  attracted  fey  the  account  published  by 
J,  G.  Meinert  (1820).  Consult  Bearicy,  C.  R., 
'Dawn  of  Modem  Geography"  fVol.  Ill,  14^ 
180-181,  184-185,  215,  231.  288-305.  1906). 

MARIGOLD,  a  popular  name  for  several 
unrelated  plants.  The  pot  mari((old  (Cahnduia 
officinalis)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  popular  toi 
garden  plants,  h  is  grown  for  its  brilliant  flow- 
ers which  range  from  wlute  to  rich  orange,  and 
for  its  flower-heads,  which  are  often  used  to 
flavor  soups,  stews  and  dressings.  The  African. 
marigold  (Tagetes  £recia)  and  the  French  mari- 
gold (T.  paltiia)  are  also  widely  used  for  orna- 
ment. Their  flowers  are. usually  some  shade  of 
yellow,  but  some  are  brown  and  some  striped: 
The  Cape  mari^ld  (Dimorphortheca  tpfi.)  is 
also  grows  for  ornament  but  is  less  popular 
than  the  above.  The  corn-marigold  (Chrysan- 
ihtmum  iegetum)  is  a  weed  especially  common 
in  Europe  grain-tieldB,  but  also  cultivated  for 
its  flowers,  for  which  the  plant  is  sotnetinies 
forced  in  greenhouses.    All  these  belong  lo  the 


laxialy  Aarratta.  The  nartfa  anrigoU  iC^ha 
fiaivstni)  is  a,  nMmber  of  Ae  family  Ramut- 
cmlaeea.  It  is  a  well-Jmown  plant  in  the 
marshes  and  wet  meadows  of  North  America.- 
The  Icavea,  gathered  before  flowering,  are 
widely  used  as  a  potherb  under  the  name  of 
*cowslip  greens.'  The  name  fig  marigoht  is 
sp^ed  to  various  memben  of  die  genus 
MtievdnyoHtkemttm,  Mveral  of  which  are  cul- 
timted  for  tfaeit  grMcsqiie  forms,  their  peculiar 
foUage,  etc 

MARIKINA,  mJr-T-ke'n*.  a  Brazilian  name 
for  a  marmoset  (q.v  ). 

MARINDUQUE,  ma-ren-dooTca,  Philip- 
pities,  an  island  lying  southwest  of  the  province 
of  Tayabas,  Luzon,  and  30  miles  southeast  of 
Lipa;  it  is  circular  in  shape,  being  24  miles 
north  and  south  and  23  miles  east  and  west; 
area,  667  square  tniles,  A  mountain  range  runs 
from  north  to  south  acfoss  ilie  island,  and  near 
its  centre  are  short  spurs  running  east  and 
west  The  staple  products  are  rice,  cocoanuts 
and  hemp;  the  island  is  heavily  wooded,  and 
fruits  are  abundant  and  an  important  article  of 
food  among  the  natives.  The  chief  industry  is 
the  raising  o£  rice,  of  which  large  quantitiea 
are  exported;  the  hemp  of  MarinduqM  is  of  a 
peculiar  fine  quality,  and  is  used  for  weaving. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  ex- 
cellent pasturage,  and  horses  and  cattle,  are 
raised.  It  is  in  the  route  of  steamers  in  the 
local  trade  between  Manila  and  the  Visayan 
Islands  and  Mindanao,  and  its  two  chief  towns 
are  ports  of  call  for  these  steamers.  In  the 
winter  of  1898-99  Marinduquc  was  occupied  by 
the  United  States  troops,  it  being  the  £rst  im- 
portant position  in  tbe  south  taken  after  leav- 
ing Verde  Passage.  In  1901,  with  the  small 
islands  adjacent,  it  was  created  a  province 
under  civil  government;  23  June  1902  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Provincial  Government  Act  were 
extended  to  the  island  of  Mindoro  and  the 
Lubang  group  by _  irKorpo rating  them  with  the 
province  of  Marinduquc  Pop.  about  52,00(^ 
mostly  Tagalogs. 

2SARINE  ANIMAL  OII^.    See  Oo. 

HARIMB  CITT,  Mich.,  city  in  Saint  Cair 
County,  situated  on  the  Saint  Clair  River  and 
the  Rapid  Railroad,  45  miles  north  of  Detroit. 
It  enjoys  considerable  reputation  as  a  summer 
resort,  but  is  also  a  busy  manufacturing  centre 
with  salt  works,  beet  sugar  factories  and  ship 
yards.  The  city  owns  the  water-supply  system. 
Pop.  3,770, 

MARINE  CORPS.  See  Navy  of  the 
United  Statks, 

MAKINB  SNGINB.    See  Inictnal  Gou:- 

BUSTION    ENGtUE, 

MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE.     See 

Hospitals,  Militaiv  ;  Hospital  Ships. 

MARINE  INSECTS.  Insects  have  not 
only  invaded  rivers  and  lakes,  liiey  have  estab- 
lished themselves  to  some  extent  at  least,  along 
the  mar^n  of  the  sea.  On  a  sunny  day  by  the 
shore  myriads  of  flies  may  be  seen  hovering 
over  the  seaweed  cast  up  by  the  tide.  These 
have  been  developed  from  grubs  which  live  and 
feed  in  the  decaying  Weed,  and  are  able  to  bear 
immersion  twice  daily.  '  Around  the  rook-pools 
many  midges  may  be  noticed.  Their  grubs  feed 
on   growing  green  seaweed,  and  spmd  dtcir 
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whcde  life  in  the  salt  water,  breadung  the  dis- 
solved air,  as  do  their  fresh-water  relations,  by 
means  of  gill-filaments,  or  simply  through  the 
-surface  of  the  skin.  Many  species  of  beetles 
infaatHt  the  shore,  and  are  submerged  twice 
daily,  when  they  lurk  under  stones  or  burrow 
into  the  sand;  their  hairy  bodies  are  not  easily 
wetted,  and  in  one  of  the  best-lcnown  marine 
beetles  (Aipat)  there  are  paired  air-sacs  in  die 
hind-body  which  are  believed  to  act  as  reser- 
voirs for  breathing  while  the  tide  is  up.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  very  small  spriDgtails  may  be  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock-pools  at  Jow-tide; 
probably  when  the  water  rises  Ihey  retire  into 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  They  are  covered  with  a 
very  tine,  dense  pile,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 

The  absence  of  wings  is  a  common  character 
among  the  sea-^ore  insects.  The  beetles  of  the 
genus  Aepus  are  wingless,  and  so  is  the  small 
bug  Aipophiliis  often  found  in  their  company, 
as  well  as  the  female  of  the  midge  Clunio, 
whose  tnat^  though  winged,  appears  not  to  fly, 
but  to  use  his  wings  as  saijs  as  he  skims  over 
the  surface  of  the  rock-pools.  'The  tendency 
of  insects  on  oceanic  isles  to  lose  their  wings 
has  often  been  noticed*  says  Carpenter,  "and  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  flight  explained  as  an  ad- 
vantage, since  insects  which  do  not  fly  cannot 
be  blown  out  to  sea.  Possibly  the  absence  of 
wings  in  so  many  sea-shore  insects  can  be  ex- 
plained in  like  manner.  Several  genera  of 
pond-skaters  have  one  or  two  species  which 
frequent  the  water  of  estuaries  and  harbors; 
these  are  in  all  cases  wingless,  thoiigh  their 
fresh-water  relations  are,  as  a  rule,  winged." 

Th«  extreme  of  adaptation  to  marine  life  is 
shown  by  the  bugs  of  the  genus  Halobates,  also 
bekinging  to  the  family  Hydrometridte,  with 
their  short  anchor-like  fore-legs  and  their  im- 
mensejy  long  and  slender  middle  and  hind-legs, 
the  middle  shin  and  foot  being  fringed  with 
long  hairs.  The  elongate  wingless  fore-body  of 
diese  insects  and  the  greatly  reduced  hind-body 
give  them  a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic 
appearance,  and  the  dense  pile  wherewith  they 
are  clothed  keeiis  ihem  dry.  They  have  been 
observed  gliding  over  the  calm  seas  of  the 
tropics,  often  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  or 
clinging  to  drifting  substances  whence  they 
could  suck  food.  Consult  Carpenter,  G.  H., 
'Insects,  their  Structure  and  Life'  (1899); 
Miall,  'Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects' 
(1895). 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  See  Iksukancc, 
Marine. 

MARINE  SEDIMENTS,  those  laid  down 
in  the  ocean,  in  contrast  to  terrestrial  deposits 
laid  down  on  land.  They  are  usually  charac- 
ized  by  uniformity  in  thickness  and  character 
over  rather  large  areas,  and  commonly  contain 
fossils  of  animals  known  to  live  only  in  the  sea. 
The  common  types  are  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, shales  and  limestones.  See  Oceans,  sec- 
tion on  Ocean  in  article  on  Geology,  and  section 
on  Sedimentary  Rocks  in  article  on  RocKS. 


MARINES.    See  Makines,  United  States. 

MARINES,  United  SUtes.—  The  oldest 
branch  of  the  United  Stales  military  service, 
inaugurated  in  1775.    While  until  recent  years 


the  services  of  this  corps  did  not  receive  special 
notice,  throi^h  recent  foreign  expeditions  their 
conspicuous  bravery  under  tte  most  trying  con- 
ditions (Peking,  Vera  Cruz,  etcj  brought  them 
a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye,  a  con- 
dition  reaching   its   climax    during   the   World 
War    in    1918    (Belleau    Wood,    etc.).      The 
marines  have  had  numerous 
soubriquets     conferred     on 
them  among  them  might  be 
mentioned    'Web  foot    sol- 
diers';    "Soldiers     of     ihe 
Sea,*   while   Kipling   called 
ihem    'Soldier   and   sailor, 
too.»      The   Hon.    Josepbus 
Daniels,    Secretary    of    the 
Navy,  prefers  to  term  them 
IT  i.  .  r.        ..J      *the  efficient  firfiiing,  build- 

"'"S4"t3£  '-e  "^  !"'''»«  <"'«  "' 
the  Navy,*  which  title  well 
defines  some  of  the  activities  that  come  within 
their  scope.  The  Marine  Corps  is  an  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  military  service  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Their  home 
service  consists  of  protecting  government  prop- 
erty at  naval  stations  and  use  in  national 
emergencies  (riots,  insurrection,  etc.).  Abroad 
they  are  the  first  line  of  mobile  defense  of 
naval  bases  and  stations;  they  are  used  for  the 

frotection  of  American  lives  and  interests  in 
□reign  countries,  besides  acting  as  landing 
parties  with  expeditionary  forces  and  on  ad- 
vanced base  duties. 

The  equipment  of  the  Marine  Corps  con- 
tains at  present:  Infantry,  field  artillery,  ma- 
chine-gun companies,  fixed  defensive  artillery, 
ei^neers,  signal  corps,  etc.  An  aviation 
branch  used  heavier  and  lighter  than  air  crafts 
in  efficient  service  on  the  Allies  western  front 
in  1918.  -The  corps  is  then  a  complete  army 
in  itself,  lacking  only  cavalry.  And  on  several 
recent  expeditions  horses  have  been  brought 
into  play  as  mounts  for  some  officers.  Every 
man  in  the  ranks  obtains  a  perfect  training  and 
practice  in  marksmanship,  and  their  officers, 
after  the  full  course  at  Ae  Annapolis  Naval 
School,  which  constitutes  the  naval  officers' 
course,  have  to  pass  through  two  years'  vigor- 
ous study  and  drill  al  the  Norfolk  School  for 
Marine  Corps  Ofhcers. 

History. —  The  first  record  of  American 
marines  in  this  country  dales  back  to  1740 
when  three  regiments  were  organized  in  New 
York  for  service  under  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain.  On  10  Nov.  1775  a  Marine  Corps  was 
organized  under  a  resolution  of  the  Continental 
Congress  with  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  two  majors,  etc.,  to  be  known  as 
•First  and  Second  Battalions  of  American  Ma- 
rines.»  Already  by  February  1777  a  battalion  of 
300  marines  and  landsmen,  under  Maj.  Samuel 
Nichols,  captured  the  English  forts  of  New 
Providence,  Bahamas  —  United  States  marines' 
first  battle.  Throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  marines  did  an  appreciable  share  of 
the  fighting  which  brought  victory  and  free- 
dom tn  its  train.  Conspicuously  active  were 
they  under  John  Paul  Jones,  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  iRanger  and  the  Drake,  Lieutenant 
Wallingford  losing  his  life  commanding  his 
marines.  Forty-nine  out  of  137  marines  in  the 
great  battle  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
and  the  Serapii  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  fitted  out  the  Ryder  Ally 
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with  a  crew  of  110  seamen  and  marines  with 
Captain  Bamey  in  command,  in  1782,  which 
EouKfat  the  hot  combat  in  Delaware  Bay,  cap- 
turing the  British  ship  General  Monk,  generally 
looked  upon  as  one  of  our  most  hrilliant  ac- 
tions. With  the  Revolution  ended,  both  army 
and  navy  were  disbanded,  the  new  Navy  De- 
partment being  created  April  1798  and  the 
Marine  Coips  organixed  and  established  11 
July  of  the  same  year. 

The  next  noteworthy  marine  engagement 
was  in  1803  in  the  War  with  Tripoli  when  the 
Pkiiadelfhi^s  Lieutenant  Osborne  and  guard 
were  taken  prisoners  "after  the  most  gallant 
exertions."  It  was  the  marines  who  rendered 
such  valuable  -service  to  General  Eaton  (a.v.), 
consul  at  Tunis,  in  his  remarkable  march  ot 
about  600  miles  across  the  desert  of  North 
Africa,  from  Alexandria  to  Derne,  on  arrivii^ 
at  which  latter  place  native  fortifications  were 
stormed  and  captured  by  the  marines  under 
LieulenanI  O'Bannon.  lliey  hauled  down  the 
Tripolitan  ilag  and  hoisted  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  this  being  the  first  dmc  the 
American  fl^  Aev)  on  o  fortress  in  the  Old 
World.  'Tripoli"  has  appeared  inscribed  on 
the  banners  of  the  Marine  Corps  ever  sinc& 
When,  in  the  War  with  Great  Britain  (1812), 
the  Constituiion  defeated  the  Guerriire,  it  was 
the  commander  of  the  marine  guard.  Lieuten- 
ant Bush,  who  was  the  first  ofBcer  killed,  while 
repelling  boarders  during  a  critical  phase  in 
the  action.  In  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Mace- 
donian by  the  United  Stales  (Commodore  Deca- 
tur) the  marines,  imder  Lieutenants  Anderson 
and  Edwards,  are  dted  as  fighting  with  'utmost 
steadiness."  Lieutenant  Gamble,  of  the  ma- 
rines, was  conuneoded  for  'skill  and  efficiency  • 
in  commanding  in  turn  his  guard,  a  prize  ship 
and  a  fort  at  Nukahiva,  Uarquesas  Islands. 
In  the  sanguinary  combat  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake,  so  famous  in  our  history. 
Lieutenant  Brown  and  11  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  20  wounded.  In  the  battles  of  Lake 
Cbamplain  and  Lake  Erie  the  marines  actively 
participated,  also  in  the  engagement  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  in 
the  combat  between  the  President  and  Endy- 
mion  and  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Ponchartrain. 
They  were  with  the  army  under  Scott  in  Can- 
ada, with  General  Winder  at  Bladensburg,  at 
New  Orleans  with  General  Jackson,  at  North 
Point,  Baltimore,  and  in  minor  actions  on 
Maine's  coast  and  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  bays.     The  Indian  outbreak  in  (}eor- 

S'a    (1836)    found  the   army  unprepared  and 
olonel-Commandant  Arcbiteld  lienderson,  of 
the  marines,  quickly  volunteered  the  corps'  serv- 


Kver^ades  a^nst  the  fiiuile  of  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles.  Previous  to  this  they  had  be«i 
en^ged  against  Spanish  pirates  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Sumatra,  and  In  the  great  fire  in 
NeiT  York  (1835)  they  had  guarded  private 
and  public  property. 

In  1845  Mexico  declared  war  against  the 
United  States  and  (lo  1848)  the  marines  were 
active  in  all  sections,  making  a  brilliant  record' 
They  were  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under  Commo- 
dores Sloat,  Shubrick,  Stockton;  on  the  East 
Coast  they  fou;^  under  Commodorca  Connor 
and  Ferry;  on  shore  under  Generals  Scott, 
Taylor  and  Worth.    At  the  capture  of  Monte- 


rey, San  Frandsco  and  Mazatlan  they  were 
present,  and  their  action  at  Los  Angeles,  San 
IKego,  San  Jo&i,  San  Gabriel  and  Guaymas 
called  forth  the  complimentary  recommaidation 
of  Commodore  Shubrick  that  the  government 
should  double  the  force  of  marines  on  his  sta- 
tion, even  if  thereby  Aey  had  to  reduce  the 
force  of  ordinary  seaman  and  landsmen.  The 
captures  of  Malamoras,  Tampico,  Frontera, 
Tabasco,  Vera  Cruz  were  aided  by  marines. 
Mid  the  marines  were  the  first  division  to  enter 
the  Grand  Plaia,  City  of  Mexica  Hence  the 
inscription  that  since  is  read  on  the  banners  of 
the  corps ;  'From  the  Shores  of  Tripoli  to  the 
Halls  of  the  Montezutnas.'  But  the  greatest 
glory  of  the  marines  in  this  Mexican  campaign 
happened  when  (13  Sept  1847)  Majors  Twiggs 
and  Reynolds,  of  tius  corps,  were  selected  to 
lead  a  body  of  men  picked  from  all  the  differ- 
ent corps  to  storm  the  castle  of  Chapultepec 
The  brave  Twiggs  fell  early  in  the  advance, 
but  in  a  hand  to  hand  tierce  fight,  bayonets 
crossed,  riSes  clubbed,  the  bold  assailants  gained 
their  objective. 

In  1852  and  1853  Commodore  Perry  had 
these  same  heroes,  as  a  part  of  his  expe<Ution 
to  Japan,  mardiing  *to  the  same  music* 
throu^  the  streets  of  Yeddo,  when  he  opened 
the  doors  of  the  MUcado's  realm  to  civilization 
and  commerce.  It  was  die  marines  -who,  100 
strong,  were  dispatched  (1859)  to  Harper's 
Ferry  lo  capture  John  Brown  and  suppress  the 
rebels.  They  carried  out  the  commission  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  First  work  of  the  marines  on  the  ouI>- 
breJc  of  the  Qvil  War  (1861)  was  in  re- 
inforcing the  troops  at  Fort  Sumter^  at  Fort 
Wadiington,  on  the  Potomac  River,  Fort  Pick- 
ens, Florida,  and  in  destroying  the  navy  yard, 
ships,  etc.,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  They  did  their 
share  of  fitting  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
in  the  capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and  in  the 
Dupont  expedition  as  well  as  in  the  battle  of 
Port  I^^al  and  the  expeditions  along  the  coast 
and  rivers  of  South  Carolina,  (jeorgia  and 
Florida.  They  had  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Minnesota, 
Cumberland,  Roanoke  and  Saint  Lawrence. 
The  marines  were  acdve  in  the  operations  at 
Roanc4ce  Island,  North  Carolina  Sound,  James 
and  Potomac  nvers  and  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sipiu.  They  were  the  first  Federals  to  re- 
occupy  (18^)  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  night  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
(1863).  as  well  as  in  the  f^t  between  the 
Alabama  and  Kearsatge.  In  that  same  year 
they  were  besi^nng  the  Simonoseki  forts  at 
Japan,  and  taking  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  The  marines  were  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Pisher.  Lieutenant  French,  of  the  marines,  and 
two  sergeants  were  commissioned  to  arrest  and 
deliver  Captain  Semmes  of  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Alabama  and  succeeded.  In  1S67  and 
1870  the  marines  were  part  of  the  Formosa 
expedition  against  savages,  and  in  1871  led  the 
advance  against  the  forts  in  Korea.  They  were 
useful  during  Boston's  great  fire  in  1872  and 
in  the  labor  riots  of  1^7.  A  detachment  of 
marines,  in  1882,  landed  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
preventing  pillage.  After  numerous  minor  ac- 
tivities on  this  continent  protecting  Americans 
and  property  on  Nevassa  Island  (1891).  Val- 
paraiso and  at  Honohib  (1893),  Korea  and 
China,  etc.,  we  come  to  the  Spanish  War. 
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(1898)  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  was  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  marines  and.  assisted  by  the 
ships,  successfully  defended  the  place  against 
6,000  Spanish  soldiers,  creating  a  base  for  the 
navy.  The  marines,  at  the  secondary  batteries, 
are  credited  with  doing  more  danutf^e  to  the 
Spanish  cruisers  Aan  the  other  gunners  at  the 
hattle  (3  July  1898)  of  Santiago,  and  it  was 
the  marines  that  Dewey  in  May  of  that  year 
landed  and  turned  over  the  occupation  of 
Cavite  as  fort  and  naval  station  after  tiic 
battle  of  Manila  Bay.  In  1900  marines  from 
Manila  (later  reinforced  by  marines  from  the 
United  States)  landed  in  China  and  did  their 
share  in  the  fighting  at  Tien  Tsin,  and  on  the 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  besiesed  American 
legation  at  Peking  in  the  Boxer  Rebdlion. 
Spectacular  was  the  expedition  commanded  by 
Captain  Thorpe,  in  1903,  when,  accompanied  by 
a  company  of  marines  mounted  on  camels,  they 
crossed  the  African  deserts  into  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia,  as  escort  of  an  American  repre- 
sentative, and  brought  about  a  conference  with 
Kin^  Menelik  in  his  capital.  In  the  same  year 
marmes  were  protecting  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Seoul,  Korea,  where  insurrection  ex- 
isted. Four  battalions  of  marines  were  sent  to 
Cuba  in  1906  and,  later  in  conjunction  wiUi  the 
army,  became  the  'Army  of  Cuban  Pacifica- 
tion,* successfully  pacifying  the  incipient  Cuban 
revolution,  with  a  two-year  occupational  serv- 
ice. In  1908  the  marines  were  polidng  at  the 
election  polls  at  Panama,  and  the  next  year 
were  protecting  American  citiiens  and  property 
against  Nicaraguan  revolutionists  at  Corinto, 
and  (1909)  in  Blueficlds,  Nicaragua.  Back  to 
the  same  place  came  the  marines  m  1912  during 
another  Nicaraguan  intense  revolutionary 
spasm ;  a  battalion,  under  Major  Butler,  to 
Corinto,  a  regiment,  under  Colonel  Pendleton, 
followed.  The  regiment  fought  several  en- 
gagements but  pacified  the  country,  with  a  loss 
of  four  lives  and  several  wounded.  A  regi- 
ment of  marines  under  Colonel  Moses,  on  the 
Prairie,  was  dispatched  to  Port  au  Prince  to 
protect  Americans  employed  as  customs  col- 
lectors, border  fighting  having  taken  place  be- 
tween the  negro  republics  Santo  Domingo  and 
Haiti.  In  1914,  under  the  present  major-gra- 
eral  commandant,  George  Bamelt,  mannes 
landed,  22  April,  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and 
did  their  active  share  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  that  place.  That  day  and  the  next 
they  lost  five  lives  and  a  nutnber  were  wounded, 
faang  a  desperate  resistance.  They  occuined 
the  town  till  November.  Interuuttenlly  the 
marines  were  doing  duty  in  Santo  Domingo  or 
Haiti  in  the  disturbances  of  the  island  rt^ub- 
lics  up  to  191?. 

Marines,  Activities  in  Fnace  in  1918  — 
Belleau  Wood,  Soissons,  etc.—  On  30  May 
1918,  the  Second  Division  of  the  United  Slates 
Marines  was  selected  under  its  commander, 
Maj.-Gen.  Omar  Bundy,  to  go  to  the  re- 
Uef  of  the  French  army  in  retreat  before  the 
German  drive.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  regiments 
and  the  Sixth  Machine-Gun  Battalion,  forming 
the  Fourth  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division, 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  James  G.  Harbora 
(made  major-general  end  of  June),  were  in 
reserve  in  a  rest  area  at  Montdidier,  when  the 
order  to  the  front  arrived.  Jubilant  at  the 
thought  of  active  service  they  crowded  onto 
their   trucks   and    (raveled   30   wearying  hours 


(72  miles)  to  the  scene  of  battle.  Reaching 
their  destination  stiff  and  sore  in  the  early 
morning  of  2  June,  but  without  delay  they 
moved  mto  line  as  support  division  to  the  rear 
of  the  French  (Les  Mares  Farm,  Bois  de 
Veuilly,  Voie  de  Cbatel,  etc.).  The  Germans 
renewed  their  tArnst  that  afternoon  pushing 
the  French  before  them  till  the  poSui  filtered 
dirough  the  unwavering  line  of  marines,  and 
the  rear  had  become  the  front.  It  was  the 
opening  of  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
found  the  *most  vicious  wedge  of  the  German 
advance*  facing  the  Americans.  Hill  165  was 
the  objective  as  the  enemy  advanced  through 
a  wheatfield,  but  the  alert  marines  as  expert 
riflemen  *calm1y  set  their  sights  and  aimed 
with  the  same  precision  that  they  had  shown 
upon  the  rifle  ranges  at  Paris  Island,  Mare 
Island  and  Quantico."  Their  machine  guns 
also  took  up  the  fire.  Tte  accuracy  of  the  rifle 
fire  took  heavy  toll  of  the  German  ranks.  The 
arttllen'  soon  backed  the  staying  powers  of 
the  riflemen  and,  with  shrapnel,  added  to  the 
killing  power;  the  Germans  ran  to  cover  raked 
by  the  Americah  fire.  A  French  airplane  was 
aiding  the  artillery  aim.  The  aviator  was  so 
astonished  at  the  marines'  cool  deliberate 
setting  sights  and  adjusting  ranges  (the  French 
ranks  always  emptied  their  magazines  at  ran- 
dom without  raising  their  rifles  to  aim)  and 
seeing  each  nun  select  his  human  target,  he 
signaled  "bravo*   to    the    sharpshooters.     Tht 


short  advances  and  continued  fierce  c 
attacks  and  heavy  bombardments  that  thinned 
the  marine  ranks  sadly  and  forbade  either  rest 
■or  renewing  the  stock  of  rations.  Cold  rations 
and  sleepless  nights,  shortage  of  food  and  ab- 
sence 01  water  often,  for  the  terrific  barrage 
killed  most  of  the  ntnners.  But  nothing  could 
dull  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  those  rwo 
regiments.  However,  6  June  found  them  siill 
outside  the  woods,  and  with  Bois  de  Belleau  in 
the  grip  of  the  Germans  it  was  impossible  to 
recapture  (bateau  Thierry.  The  villages  of 
Bouresches,  on  the  right,  and  Torcy  on  tiie 
left,  must  also  needs  be  taken  to  gain  Belleau 
Wood,  which  was  a  rocky  jungle  protected  by 
hundreds  of  machine  guns  and  considered  by 
the  Huns  as  impregnable.  At  5  p.m.  the  at- 
tack was  started  in  waves,  few  — sometimes 
but  one  of  the  party  —  got  through  the  hal  of 
bullets  and  the  bayonet,  then  the  butt  of  the  rifle, 
was  all  that  was  left  to  capture  each  machine 
gun  nest.  But  Lieut.  James  F.  Robertson  with 
20-odd  men  of  his  platoon  captured  Bouresches. 
The  artillery  with  50  batteries  pounded  the 
Bois  de  Belleau  for  an  hour  tilt  it  was  an 
inferno.  The  woods  had  suffered  but  the  ma- 
chine nests  were  still  alive  and  active  as  the 
assailants  plunged  further  into  the  jui^le.  aitd 
the  fighting  was  done  from  tree  to  tree  in 
Amencan  style.  The  loss  of  life  was  cosily. 
Individual  acts  of  heroism  (young  Ueulcnanl 
Timmerman,  Jr.'s  platoon  reached  the  wood, 
charged  a  nest,  took  two  guns  and  17  prisoners 
^ough  outnumbered  two  to  one)  were  very 
numerous.  And  thus  the  Bois  (the  marines 
call  it  "Hellwood")  was  a  scene  of  continuous 
attacks  and  counter-attacks,  and  we  read  that 
'between  30  May  and  18  June  hardly  a  man 
removed  his  clothes  or  shoes.*  In  less  than  a 
week   *e  German   197th,  237th   and   lOlh  divi- 
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«ons  were  so  exhausted  that  the  crack  Fifth 
Guards  Division  had  to  be  called  in,  then  28tfa 
had  to  be  called.  Thus  one  American  division 
(the  Second)  wore  out  five  German  cK- 
vistons.  By  the  lOth  tile  line  was  ad- 
vanced 900  yards  on  a  front  of  one  and 
one-half  miles  and  300  prisoners,  30  madiine 
guns,  4  trench  mortars  and  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion, etc.,  were  captured.  By  the  28th  the  last 
of  the  German  nests  were  captured  together 
with  guns  and  prisoners,  after  die  artillery  had 
lorn  the  wood  to  pieces.  Then  the  attadc  on 
Chateau  Thierry  became  practicable.  And  the 
French  have  renamed  the  Bois  de  Belleau  °Bois 
de  la  Brigade  de  Marine"  (Wood  of  the  Ma- 
rine Brigade), 

July  brought  relief  and  rest,  also  replace- 
mml  oi  the  depleted  ranks.  But  already  on 
the  ISih  we  find  the  indomitable  marines  at 
the  "grand  offensive"  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Soissons,  near  Tigny  and  Vierzy,  where  they 
advanced  facing  a  terrific  fire  from  a  machine- 
gun  centre.  Their  losses  enforced  digging  in 
and  holding  the  ground  ^ken.  In  the  battle 
for  the  Saint  Mihiel  salient  the  Second  Division 
occupied  a  line  from  Remenauville  to  Limey, 
iri^t  of  11  September,  starting  an  attack  of 
two  days'  objectives  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 
They  rushed  over  the  rivulet  Rupt  de  Mad, 
occupied  Thiacourt,  scaled  its  heights  beyond 
and  formed  a  line  from  Zammes-Joulney  Ridges 
to  the  Binvaux  Forest,  finishing  the  two  days' 
objectives  by  2.50  p.m.  of  the  first  day. 
Casualties  about  1,000  with  134  killed;  partici- 
pating in  the  capture  of  80  German  officers, 
3,200  men,  9l>odd  cannon  and  vast  stores.  Next 
came  (early  October)  to  the  marines  the  honor 
of  capturing  "the  bald,  jagged  ridge"  20  miles 
due  east  of  Rhelms,  known  as  Blanc  Mont 
Ridge,  It  was  a  German  'keystone"  position. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  United   States 


..  .i  commend  the  Second  Division  and  to 
add:  "As  a  direct  result  of  your  victory,  the 
German  armies  east  and  west  of  Rhdms  are  in 
full  retreat,  and  tiy  drawing  on  yourselves  sev- 
"il  German  divisions  from  other  parts  of  the      He  has  invented 


and  Saint  Paul  railroads,  about  50  miles  north 


.  Mich.  The  harbor  is  large  and  safe, 
and  the  river  affords  opportunity  for  bringing 
logs  from  the  forests  along  its  upper  course  in 
both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Marinette  was 
settled  about  1849-50  and  in  1887  was  iijcorpo- 
rated.  The  water  power  is  extensive  and  the 
lumber  industry  of  Marinette  is  most  important 
The  large  lumber  mills  are  the  diief  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  the  city.  The  four 
largest  have  a  daily  output  of  1,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  Other  industrial  establishments  are 
pail  factories,  paper  and  ptdp  milb,  box  and 
broom  factories,  gas  and  traction  engine  and 
iron  wotlis,  threshing  madiine  factories,  knit- 
ting mills,  flour  mills,  furniture  factories,  cabi- 
net ^c4>s  and  fruit  canneries.  The  city  carries 
on  a  lake  commerce  with  all  the  important  lake 
ports.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  ci^  and 
county  buildings,  two  hospitals,  a  public  librarv, 
20  diurches,  line  public  and  parish  school  build- 
ings and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  Institute.  In 
the  vidriity  is  large  assembly  ground  where 
various  rc^gious  and  educational  <x>nventiona 
are  held  eadi  summer.     Pop.  14,610. 

MARINI,  GiunbattiBta,  jam-ba-tes'ta  ml- 
re'ne,  Italian  poet;  b.  Naples,  18  Oct.  1569;  d. 
Ihere^  25  March  1625.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini  at  Rome,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles  EmmanueL 
but  the  envy  of  his  enemies  and  his  satirical 
humor  involved  him  in  various  disputes. 
Marini's  most  famous  work  is  the  long  epic 
'Adone*  (1623).  His  other  works  include  'La 
Lira'  (1602-14) ;  and  a  great  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems.  Some  of  bis  sonnets  are 
among  the  most  perfect  in  the  Italian  language. 
He  is  Che  founder  of  the  Mariuist  school  of 
poetry,  of  which  false,  overstrained  imagery, 
far-fetched  metaphors  and  forced  conceits  are 
rharacleristic  features.  Consult  Men^ni,  <La 
vita  e  Ic  opere  di  G.  B.  Marini>  (1888). 


and  Saint  Qi 

And  the  toil  paid  for  these  acts  of  un- 
paralleled heroism  gave  the  following  sad 
figures:  Of  8,000  men  engaged  in  these  fierce 
battles,  this  Marine  Corps  had  as  casualties 
by  the  end  of  June  126  officers  and  5,073  en- 
listed men  killed  or  wounded;  over  half  the 
original  quota.  And  but  57  United .  Stales 
marines  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
these  wounded  far  in  advance  of  their 
lines.  As  a  mark  of  honor  for  the  many 
individual  acts  of  heroism  of  the  corps 
644  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  were 
airarded  to  the^  members  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision, over  twice  the  number  awarded  any 
other  division.  Of  this  total  the  marines  won 
as  follows  up  to  17  March;  Fifth  Regiment 
Mannes,  206;  Sixth  Regiment,  137. 

MARINETTE,  mar-I-net',  Wis.,  city, 
eounly-seat  of  Marinette  County,  at  the  month 
of  the  Menominee  River,  on  Green  Bay  and  on 
ihe  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Wisconsin 
and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Chicago,   Milwaukee 


among  them  are  a  rolaiy  printing-press  which 
has  been  much  used  in  France,  another  which 
printed  in  six  colors  20,000  copies  an  hour,  and 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  he  exhibited  a  press 
which  printed  at  a  rapid  rate  two  colors  on 
each  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  revolution. 

MARIO,  GuiMppe,  joo-sip'pe  ma're-at 
Masquis  di  Canw,  Italian  tenor:  b.  Cagliari. 
Sardinia,  18  Oct.  1810;  d.  Rome,  11  Dec.  1883. 
After  serving  in  the  Sardinian  army  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  after  two  years  of  musical  study 
he  was  appointed  first  tenor  of  the  opera,  chang- 
ing his  name  at  the  same  time  from  De  Candia 
to  Mario.  He  made  his  dibut  2  Dec.  1838  as 
Robert  in  'Robert  die  Devil,>  and  soon  became 
the  leading  tenor  of  the  world  His  repertoire 
embraced  all  the  great  works  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti  and  Verdi.  He  married  the  famous 
singer.  Giutia  Grisi.  in  1854  and  together  they 
made  an  operatic  tour  of  the  United  States.  In 
his  later  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
stage  in  1871  he  test  his  fortune  through  specu- 
lations, and  the  next  year  made  a  concert  tour 
in  this  country.  ,-,  , 
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UASIOLATRY.    See  Magv. 

MARION,  mir'i-An,  Pnmcii,  American 
soldier:  b.  near  GeorKctown,  S.  C,  in  1732;  d. 
Pond  Bluff,  27  Feb.  1795.  He  was  the  youngest 
in  a  family  of  six  children.  His  grandfather, 
Benjamin  Marion,  was  a  Huguenot  exiled  from 
France  in  1690.  At  16  Francis  showed  his  ad- 
venturous disposition  by  embarking  on  a  sma.l1 
vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
wrecked  and  he  barely  escaped  death  by  starva- 
tion. He  returned  home  and  worked  several 
years  on  a  farm.  In  1760-61  he  served  in  cam- 
pai^s  iwainst  the  Cherokees.  Thenceforth 
until  1775  he  lived  on  his  plantation  at  Pond 
Bluff  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John. 

In  1775  Marion  was  elected  member  from 
Saint  John  in  the  South  Carolina  provincial 
congress,  which  adopted  the  bill  of  riehta  and 
voted  money  for  raising  troops.  He  was 
chosen  captain  <;21  June  1775)  and  took  the  field 
against  the  British  and  the  Tories.  He  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Johnson  (14  S^t 
1775),  and  because  of  his  ability  in  orKsnizii^ 
and  discipline  was  promoted  to  major.  He^r- 
tidrated  in  the  patriot  victory  (28  June  1/76) 
at  Charleston,  which  gave  the  Southern  States 
respite  from  active  fighting  for  nearly  three 
years.  Appointed  lieu  tenant- colonel,  he  led  his 
regiment  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Savan- 
nah (September  1779).  In  1780  Marion,  now  a 
brigadier-general,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
forest  and  swamp.  Beginning  with  a  handful 
of  men,  less  than  20,  he  gathered  recruits,  fear- 
less riders  and  ^od  marksmen,  who  formed 
the  famed  'Manon's  brigade.*  At  times  they 
numbered  several  hundred.  They  came  and 
went  at  their  leader's  bidding,  providing  their 
own  equipment  and  rations.  Part  of  the  time 
they  were  at  work  on  their  farms,  planting 
crops.  These  rough  and  ready  troopers  became 
the  terror  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  Tories, 
although  in  justice  to  Marion's  men  it  should 
be  said  Aat  they  committed  no  acts  of  wanton 
cruelty  and  burned  no  buildings  on  Tory  home- 
steads. The  stories  of  his  adventures  read  more 
like  fiction  than  history.  His  scouts  kept  close 
watch  of  the  enemy's  movements;  and  detach- 
ments of  the  brigade  struck  blow  after  blow, 
surprising  and  capturing  sma>l  iiarties  of 
soldiers.  At  times  they  united  with  larger 
bodies  of  troops  for  important  engagements. 
After  a  vain  pursuit,  Tarleton  named  Marion 
the  'Swamp  Fox.*  Failing  in  his  attempt 
against  Georgetown  (December  1780),  he  re- 
tired to  Swan  Island  and  prepared  for  a  sec- 
ond attack  (13  Jan.  178]),  which  was  also  un- 
successful. Then  he  joined  with  Col.  Henry 
Lee  in  reducing  Fort  Watson  (April  1781). 
After  raiding  200  miles  of  country  he  com- 
manded the  first  line  in  the  battle  of  Gutaw 
Springs  and  took  many  prisoners.  For  his  gal- 
lantry in  this  engagement  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress.  From  1782  to  1790  Marion  served 
in  the  Staite  senate  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Stale  Constitutional  Convention  in  1790.  He 
opposed  harsh  treatment  of  the  Tories  and  con- 
demned the  Confiscation  Act  of  1782.  In  1784 
he  married  a  wealthy  lady,  Mary  Videau,  who 
survived  him  with  no  children.  He  was  a  man 
of  attractive  personality.  Of  slight  figure,  he 
was  capable  of  great  endurance  and  accustomed 
to  abstinence.  As  a  leader  he  was  admired  and 
beloved.  He  iustiv  ranks  among  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution.     Consult  Biography  by  Horry 


and  Weems  (1815);  Simms,  'life  of  Francis 
Marion'  (1844);  Tarleton,  'History  of  the 
Campaigns  of  1780-1781>  (1787). 

MARION,  Ala.,  town,  county-seat  of  Perry 
County,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  about  60 
miles  west  by  north  from  Mon^omery.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  its 
industries  are  connected  with  cotMn  pressing, 
etc  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Marion  Female  Sem- 
inaiy,  established  in  1836;  the  Jndson  Female 
Institute  (Baptist),  established  in  1839;  Lin- 
coln Nomiial  School  for  colored  pupils  (Con- 
gregationalist),  and  the  Marion  Military  In- 
stitute.   Pop.  1,834. 

MARION,  III.,  city,  county-seat  of  Wfl- 
liamson  County,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  Chi- 
CB^  and  Eastern  Illinois  and  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads,  about  150  miles  souA  by  east  of 
Sprin^eld.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion in  which  are  large  deposits  of  coal.  The 
chief  industries  whidi  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  city  are  coal-mining,  fruit-raiung, 
manufacturing,  [uanos,  gloves,  flour  and  raising 
cattle  and  mules.  Marion  is  the  chief  trade 
centre  of  a  large  portion  of  Williamson  and 
adjoining  counties.     Pop.  7,093. 

MARION,  Ind.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Grant  County,  situated  73  miles  northeast  of 
Indianapolis  on  the  Mississinewa  River,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Indiana  agricultural  country.  It 
is  served  by  four  railway  systems,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Big  Four,  Clover  Leaf  and  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  also  has  three  traction  lines  running 
north,  east,  south  and  west.  Marion  classes 
as  a  mariu fact u ring  city,  the  chief  products 
being  flour,  j^per  and  pulp,  foundry  products, 
bottles,  furniture,  ro  I  ling-mill  products,  aula 
trucks,  motors,  shoes,  electric  specialties,  in- 
sulated wire,  druggist  wares,  gloves,  both  heat- 
ing stoves  and  ranges.  The  exports  are  ex- 
tensive, about  350.000  tons  per  year.  Marion 
has  30  churches,  V.  M.  C  A.  and  Y.  W.  C  A 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  the  public  li- 
brary, Masonic  temple,  courthouse,  Normal 
College,  new  high  school,  costing  $180,000.  A 
National  Soldiers'  Home  is  situated  at  Marion, 
which  cost  about  $1,500,000.  The  water  plant  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.     Pop.  23,000. 

MARION,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  Linn 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad,  about  110  miles  northeast  o! 
Des  Moines.  It  was  settled  in  1839  and  in  1852 
was  incorporated.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region  in  which  the  chief  product; 
are  corn,  oats,  nay,  wheat  and  vegetables.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  stock- raisini;. 
Marion  is  the  headquarters  of  a  railroad  divi- 
sion and  has  large  railroad  repair  shops,  frcl^l 
yards  and  a  round-house.  Other  industnal 
eslablishments  are  greenhouses,  flour  mills,  diiar 
factory,  cement  block  and  tile  factories,  whole- 
sale bakery  and  wholesale  produce  house.  Saini 
Berchman  s  Seminary,  Catholic  boarding  school 
for  boys,  is  located  here.    Pop>  4,660. 

MARION,  Kan.,  dty,  county^-scat  of  Marion 
County,  on  the  Cottonwood  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  railroads,  about 
85  miles  southwest  of  Topeka.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  consid- 
erable attention  is  given  to  stock-raising.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  flour  and  dairy  products. 
Pop.  1.951. 
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MARION,  Obio,  dty  and  connty-seat  of 
Marion  County,  on  the  Erie,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cumati,  Chicago  and  Sunt  Loois,  the  Hocking 
Valley  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  49  tniles 
north  of  Columbus  and  77  miles  from  Toledo. 
Uarion  was  settled  in  1815  by  people  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  incorporated  in  Iffit). 
Il  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and 
limestone  country.  There  are  five  big  quarries 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  There  arc  39 
factories  hi  the  city,  employing  4,200  people. 
The  products  of  the  main  industries  arc  steam 
shovels,  threshing  madunery,  silk  and  re-tolled 
steel.  Uarion  is  a  division  point  of  the  Erie 
lailroad,  and  the  transfer  point  for  all  eastern 
and  western  shipments;  many  employees  of  thii 
mad'  reside  in  Marion.  There  are  Ave  baiiks 
and  four  building  and  loan  companies.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council, 
chosen  biennially.  The  percentage  of  foreign 
population  is  very  small.    Pop.  25,100. 

MARION,  S.  C,  dty,  cotrnty-seat  of  Marion 
County ;  on  the  Raleigh  and  Charleston,  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads,  about  100  miles 
west  of  Columbia.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich 
farm  lands,  the  chief  prodncts  of  which  are 
tobacco  and  cotton.  It  has  large  cotton  millsL 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  lumber  and  flour  mills  ana 
foiudries.  It  ships  to  the  large  markets  con- 
siderable tobacco  and  cotton  products.  Pop. 
about  5,020. 

MARION,  Va.,  town,  county-seat  of  Smyth 
County,  on  the  Marion  and  Rye  Valley,  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroads,  about  140  miles 
southwest  of  Lynchburg.  Marion  was  settled 
in  1832  and  in  1871  was  incorporated.  The 
chief  industrial  establishments    are    flour    and 


plant  Mining  and  quarrying  in  the  vicinity 
contribute  to  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  town. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Marion  Female  College 
(Latfaeran)  and  the  Southwestern  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.  The  water  for  drinloDR 
and  domestic  purposes  is  brought  from  springs 
in  the  hills  about  three  miles  distant,  and  the 
waterworks  plant  is  owtied  and  operated  t^  the 
town.    Pop.  2.727. 

MARIOTTE,  Bdme,  id-mi  ina-re-«t, 
French  physirist :  d.  12  May  1684.  He  lived  for 
the  most  part  at  Dijon,  and  was  made  prior  of 
Saint-Ma  rtin-sous-Beaune,  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  SdeiKes  upon  its  forma' 
tion,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  eicpcri- 
iDental  physics.  "It  is  Mariotte,"  said  Con- 
dorcet,  'who  first  in  France  introduced  into 

fhysics  a  spirit  of  observation  and  of  doubt* 
[e  discovered  independeotly  the  law  known  by 
his  name' — also  mscovered  by  Robert  Boyle 
(q.v.)  and  known  as  Boyle's  law, —  that  if  uie 
temperature  remain  constant,  the  volume  of  a 
gas  will  vary  inversely  as  the  pressure^ 
,  UARIOTTE'S  LAW,  m  pkytiea,  the  prin- 
riple  diat  the  volume  of  a  gas,  under  constant, 
dial  is.  unrfianging,  temperature  and  pressur^ 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  It  is  identical 
with  Boyle's  law,  the  latter  name  being  applied 
to  it  in  the  United  States  and  EuRJand,  and  the 
former    in    continental    Europe,    See  Lique- 

RED  AMD  COMt«£SSBD  GasES. 

MARIPOSA  GROVa,  a  State  park  of 
2,560  acres,  situated  in  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 
It  contains   about   465   trees   of    the   Sequoia 


gigantta,  some  of  which  are  thousands  of  years 
old.  The  largest  spedmen  is  the  Grizxly  Giant, 
with  a  main  limb  over  six  feet  in  diameter  at 
200  feet  above  the  earth  and  a  drcnmference  of 
94  feet.  The  tallest  tree  is  272  feet  high,  and 
several  are  over  250  feet.  A  roadway  9%  feet 
wide  has  been  cot  through  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  giants. 

MARIPOSA  LILY,  or  BUTTEIO'LY 
LILY,  popular  names  for  various  species  of 
Calockorlus  of  the  family  Liliacea.  The 
numerous  spedes,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
western  United  States  and  Briti^  Columbia, 
are  characterized  by  coaled  corms ;  rather  leafy, 
generally  branched  stems ;  and  show^,  six- 
segmented  flowers.  Almost  all  rfie  species  are 
in  cultivation  for  ornament,  some,  natives  of 
the  Colorado  Desert,  bdng  suited  to  arid  con- 
ditions, others  to  fairly  moist  soils,  still  others 
to  very  cold  localities,  as  species  indigenous  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  All  will  stand  extreme 
cold,  but  not  alternate  freeting  and  thawing, 
hence  thdr  failure  under  such  conditions.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  late  autumn  in  anv 
kind  of  soil.  After  tite  lops  have  become  yel- 
low subsequent  to  fkiwering  in  the  following 
Kr  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and 
_t  dry  until  planting  time,  Tliey  are  often 
grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

MARIPOSAN,  or  YOKITT,  a  lin^isac 
stock  of  North  American  Indiana,  which  once 
included  about  40  tribes  in  southern  California, 
in  the  region  of  Tulare  Lake.    See  Yokuts. 

MARIQUINA,  P.  I„  town  in  the  province 
of  Rizal,  Luzon,  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Manila.  It  is  situated  at  ihc  intersection  of 
several  main  highways,  has  shoe  and  leather 
factories  and  medicinal  iron  springs.  Pm. 
8,180. 

MARIS,  mii'ris,  Jakob,  Dutch  painter:  b. 
Bt  The  Hague,  25  Aug.  1837;  d.  8  Oct,  IffiW.  He 
began  his  art  studies  at  the  local  academy, 
choosing  landscape  as  a  specialty,  and  recdving 
instruction  from  Strobd  and  Van  Hove,  which 
latter  he  followed  on  his  removal  to  Antwerp^ 
He  studied  also  imder  Keyser,  i^rector  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy.  Going  to  Paris  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Barbizon  school,  and 
reached  his  full  power  as  a  painter  of  figures 
and  landscape  in  combination.  In  1871  he  re- 
turned to  his  naiive  town.  His  l>rush  work 
and  use  of  chiaroscuro  are  essentially  French. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  'View  of 
Schiedam*;  "View  of  a  Town  in  Holland*; 
*0n  the  Sea  Shore';  'Mother  and  Cliildren.' 
Examples  of  his  wort  may  be  seen  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 

MARIS,  Mathew,  Dutch  painter,  brother 
of  Jakob  Maris  (q.v.):  b.  The  Hague,  1839; 
d.  I^ndon,  22  Aug.  1917.  In  his  youth  he  trav- 
eled and  worked  with  his  elder  brother;  in 
1855  they  lived  in  Antwerp  sharing  quarters 
with  a  young  student  named  Alma-Tadema 
(q.v.) ;  in  1860  the  brothers  studied  and 
sketched  in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  in  1870, 
in  Paris,  Malhew  vras  enrolled  in  the  National 
Guard  and  performed  military  service  during 
the  siege.  Shortly  after  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  was 
a  striking  example  of  the  so-called  *^artistic 
temperament*-  he  painted  what  he  liked  and 
w4ien  he  liked,  with  the  result  that  his  woil^ 
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arc  exiremdy  scarce.  His  woric  is  charac- 
terieed  by  fine  qualities  of  color  and  'imagina- 
tive wizardrji?  At  sales  his  pictures  brought 
very  faigh  prices ;  two  of  them  fetched  $33,075 
in  London  in  1906;  one  produced  $17,850. 

William  Maris,  a  younger  brother,  was  also 
a  painter  of  note  (b.  1643;  d  The  Hague,  10 
Oct.  1910).  He  received  his  training  from  his 
brpthers  and  was  the  most  truly  Dutch  in  his 
artistic  sympathies.  A  sunny  oplimism  per- 
vades his  work,  expressed  in  wide  skies,  bril- 
liant sunshine  and  gay  coloring.  He  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  Ryswijk,  near  The  Hague.  At 
the  Alexander  Young  art  sale  in  London  in 
19]0.  five  of  his  studies  were  sold  for  $12,400: 
wbile  nine  pictures  by  his  eldest  brother  fetched 
$51,425.  mostly  purchased  by  Dutch  collectors. 

HARISCAL,  Ignado  H.,  Mexican  states- 
man: b.  Oaxaca.  5  July  18Z9;  d.  Mexico  City, 
16  April  1910.  He  received  his  diploma  as  a 
lawyer  in  1849,  and  practised  his  profession 
until  1857,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Congress.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oaxaca, 
and  in  I860  circuit  judge  of  theslates  of  Oaxa(^ 
Vera  Crux  and  Puebla.  In  1861  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Federal  Congress,  being  assigned 
the  additional  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
government  assessor  of  church  properties ; 
served  as  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1862; 
as  sub-secretary  of  foreifm  affairs  in  1863,  and 
was  appointed  first  secretary  of  the  Mexican 
legation  at  Washington  in  August  of  that  year; 
charg6  d'affaires  25  Oct.  1867,  Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice and  Public  Instruction  in  1868;  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Wafliinglon  1  June  1869;  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  10  March  1871 ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington  June 
1872;  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Federal  District  and  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Jurisprudence  JuW  1879;  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  22  Nov.  1880;  special  envoy  to 
Great  Britain  May  1883  and  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  October  1884; 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  June  188S.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society  of  Mexico.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  President  Juarez  throughout  the  War  of 
the  Reform,  was  secretary  and  legal  counsel  to 
the  Mexico  legation  at  Washington  during  the 
War  of  Intervention,  and  wa«  the  author  of 
several  historical  and  other  works. 

HARISTS,  ma'rlsts,  either  of  two  modem 
religious  congregations  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Marist  Fathers,  or  Society  of 
Fathers  of  Mary,  originated  in  Lyons  (1816), 
where  a  number  of  religious  devoted  them- 
selves to  missionary  work,  which  extended  over 
the  Pacific  islands  and  in  1845  passed  on  to 
Australia,  The  Marist  Brothers,  whose  object 
was  the  education  of  youth,  were  founded  a 
year  later  at  Marseilles,  and  chose  for  its  field 
of  labor  the  south  of  France.  The  Marist 
Fathers  have  156  members  in  the  United  States 
which  they  entered  1849.  Their  headquarters 
is  at  Brookland,  D.  C.  Thev  have  schools  at 
Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
Mass..  and  New  York. 

MARITIME  LAW.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
subject  matter  of  any  action  over  which  an 
Admiially  Court  could  take  jurisdiction  ^ould 


be  considered  a  topic  of  tAe  Maritime  Law.  In 
this  definition  prize  cases  would  be  included; 
but  the  rirfil  of  capture  and  other  belligerent 
rights  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  the  Lm- 
munities  of  neutral  shipping  and  cargoes,  con- 
traband traffic,  etc.,  more  properly  considered, 
are  topics  of  International  Law  (q.v.).  How- 
ever, oversea  commerce  beiog  international 
there  is  little  in  the  lex  marilima  whicb  lias  not 
an  international  aspect  The  maritime  law  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  rooted  in 
the  usages  and  customs  of  mercliant  seafarers. 
shipmasters  and  seamen,  which  are  of  remole 
antiquity  and  have  been  preserved  in  the  Code 
and  Digest  of  Justinian  and  otiier  compilatioDs 
hereafter  menooned.  The  oldest  repository  in 
England  of  tliis  law  was  the  'Black  Bo6k  of 
die  Admiralty,'  written  in  Norman  French  and 
dating  partly  from  the  reigns  of  Edward  III 
and  Richard  II  and  partly  from  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV,  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI,  'long  be- 
fore any  controversies  arose  between  the 
Admiral^  and  icing's  courts  about  foreign  con- 
tracts, whereof  they  had  been  in  peaceable  pos- 
session time  out  of  minde'  (Prynne's  'Animad- 
version on  the  Fourth  Part  of  Coke's  Insti- 
tutes,' 1668).  An  early  record  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  maritime  law  in  England  is  found  in 
die  Domesday  of  Ipswich.  17  Edward  I  (An 
1289).  The  'Black  Book>  lias  disappeared  but 
an  Enghsh  manuscript,  which  was  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  College  of  Advocates  al  Doctors'  Com- 
mons until  the  dispersal  of  the  college  in  1838, 
had  in  recent  years  done  service  for  the  lost 
ori^nal.  "The  substantive  sea  law  of  the  'Black 
Book'  is  contained  mainly  in  a  transcript  of 
t^e  Laws  of  Oleron.  Tiiis  last-named  compila- 
tion, which  takes  its  name  from  an  island  off 
the  west  coast  of  France,  near  Rochefort.  is  ex- 
tant in  several  manuscripts.  The  oldest  of  these, 
written  in  a  mixture  of  old  French  and  Gascon, 
and  now  in  the  Guildhall  at  London,  where  it 
was  brought  from  the  archives  of  Bordeaux. 
probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13lh  cen- 
tury, lite  compilation  is  much  older,  no  doubt; 
for  the  Laws  of  Wisby,  by  which  die  merchant; 
of  the  Hansa  towns  and  other  German.  Scandi- 
navian and  Russian  trading  communities  on  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  regulated  their  conduct 
are  mere  condensations  of  the  Laws  of  Oleron 
—  and  the  Hanseatic  League  was  formed  in 
1252. 

A  more  complete  code  of  sea  laws  than 
either  of  those  mentioned  is  tfee  'Consolaio  del 
Marc,'  of  uncertain  age  and  pedigree.  Grotius 
asserts  that  it  was  compiled  at  the  order  of  tit 
■ancient  Kings  of  Arragon,"  whereas  Aiuni 
and  others  claim  it  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Pisan  lawyers.  Both  mav  be  right.  The  Con- 
solato  del  Mare  was  evidently  not  compiled  at 
one  sitting;  its  matter  is  drawn  from  many 
sources,  induding  the  Roman  corpus  juris  and 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Italian.  French  and 
Spanish  marts  of  commerce.  While  not  com- 
pleted until  the  14th  century,  the  extant  form 
IS  apparently  the  resultant  of  accretions  to  a 
nucleus  dating  back  possibly  to  the  llfli  cen- 
tury. Anyhow,  a  lex  maritima  had  become 
generally  recognized  in  Europe  toward  the  end 
of  the  12th  century  and  its  distinction  from 
the  common  law  of  fjigland.^  as  asserted  by 
Prynne.  who  is  quoted  above,  is  testified  to  hy 
an  early  rescript  of  the  'Black  Book'  providing, 
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that  "al!  those  wbo  doe  sue  any  merchant, 
mariner  or  other  person  w4ialioever  at  conunon 
law  of  the  land  for  any  thing  of  auntient  ligfat 
belonging  to  the  maritime  law  .  .  .  shall  be 
lined  to  the  king  for  his  unlawful  and  vexatious 
suite.'  The  extent  to  which  the  ancient  com- 
pilalions  have  maintained  thdr  authority  may  bt 
estimated  from  the  fact  thai  a  fragment  of  itie 
law  of  Rhodes,  embodied  in  the  Digest  of  Jus-  ■ 
dnian  and  transcribed  into  the  Consolato,  states 
as  correctly  as  any  recent  textbook  the  moderti 
law  of  jettison  and  general  average,  while  the 
nibric  de  wulico  foenore  (Dig.  22,  2;  Code 
i.  33)  gives  the  present  rules  on  bottomry 
and  respondentia  with  absolute  exactness. 

TTie  principal  topics  of  Maritime  Law  (see 
articles  under  separate  titles)  are:  AfFreight- 
ment,  under  which  head  majr  be  included  the 
law  governing  contracts  of  shipmasters  to  carry 
frei^l  and  (heir  resuhing  responsibilities  as 
common  carriers ;  Barratry,  a  sea  crime  which 
is  committed  when  a  master  or  crew  do  any 
unlawful  acts  tending  to  iheir  advantage  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  owner  of  a  vessel  — 
mutiny  is  an  extreme  form  of  barratry;  Bill 
of  Lading  (q.v. ;  also  CoKiratciAL  Law  and 
Necotiasle  Imsihuments)  ;  Bottomry,  a  form 
of  contract  whereby,  figurativciy,  Ac  keel  or 
bottom  of  a  ship,  but  in  reality  Ihe  entire 
vessel,  is  hypothecated  to  lecure  the  repayment 
of  money  loaned,  or  to  pay  for  repairs  doae 
or  materials  or  supplies  furnished  and  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  vessel  to  complete  a  voyage; 
Charter-party,  a  contract  of  affragfatment 
whereby  the  owner  agrees,  not  to  carry  a  l>ar- 
licular  consignment,  but  to  let  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  mip  to  a  merchant  or  other  person 
for  a  particular  vt^age;  Collision,  under  which 
title  the  rules  for  the  assessment  and  apportion- 
ment of  damage  resulting  from  careless  naviga' 
tion  are  collected ;  Demurrage,  the  money  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  charterer  for  a  vessel 
in  compensation  to  the  owner  for  her' detention 
beyond  the  time  agreed  to  for  the  loading  or 
unloaSng  of  a  cargo;  General  Average  may 
be  defined  as  contributions  to  be  made  by  all 
parties  interested  in  a  ship  or  her  cargo  to 
even  up  the  losses  arising  in  consequence  of 
an  extraordinary  sacrifice  —  for  e:iample,  the 
Jettison  of  part  of  her  cargo  — as  the  means 
of  preserving  from  destruction  the  vessel  or 
the  rest  of  the  goods  she  carries;  Marine  In- 
surance (q.v.)  is  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment of  maritime  taw;  the  first  policies  it  is 
said  were  issued  by  the  Florentine  merchant 
princes  of  the  house  of  Medici;  Pilotage,  the 
practice  of  the  pilot's  professiion  is  governed 
by  local  usages  peculiar  to  each  port  and  by 
legislative  acts,  which,  in  the  United  Stales, 
may  take  the  form  of  either  Federal  or  State 
laws;  Registry  of  vessels  and  the  transfer  of 
ownership  or  flag,  practically  alt  matters  under 
Ihis  head  being  regulated  by  statute  in  earti 
coimtry;  Salvage,  a  compensation  due  to  a  per- 
son through  wSose  gratuitous  exertions  a  ves- 
sel or  its  cargo  had  been  rescued  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea ;  Wharfingers,  properly  "wharf- 
agers,*  the  owners,  occupiers  or  custodians  of 

Alt  contracts  of  a  maritime  character  are 
cognizable  by  the  maritime  taw  and  enfordble 
by  the  courts  administering  the  same.  In  the 
enforcement  of  contractual  obligations   arising 


out  of  the  relations  between  insurer  and  insured 
or  shipper  and  carrier  or  owner  and  charier- 
party,  the  common-taw  courts  as  well  as  the 
courts  of  admiralty  might  take  jurisdiction. 
Bnt  in  a  case  of  bottomry,  collision,  general 
average  or  salvage,  where  the  common  law  of 
the  land  and  the  law  of  the  sea  widely  diverge, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  maritime  tribunals  is 
paramount.  Obligations  ex  delicto  are  justici- 
able in  courts  of  admiralty  when  the  wrong  was 
committed  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction. 
This  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  high  seas,  the 
national  territorial  waters  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  and  other  navigable  water  connects 
with  and  leading  to  tidewater.  In  the  United 
States  admiralty  jurisdiction  may  extend  even 
to  tiavigable  waters  disconnected  from  the  sea 
and  situated  entirely  within  a  single  State, 
The  Federal  District  Courts  exclusively  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  cases.  Under 
the  maritime  law  no  more  than  under  the  com- 
mon law  could  there  he  a  recovery  of  damages 
for  death  negligently  caused.  Such  recovery  is 
now  permitted  by  statutory  enactment;  but  the 
limitation  of  owner's  liability  to  the  value  of 
the  salvage  from  the  wreck  m  which  the  death 
occurred  and!  to  the  freight  money  earned 
makes  the  statutory  relief  granted  practically 
valueless.  The  English  law  on  the  subject  is 
more  liberal,  thouf^,  where  a  calamitous  loss 
occurs  and  the  claimants  are  many,  the  total 
amount  of  damages  recoverable  is  too  small 
to  be  compensatory  in  any  proper  sense.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  limitation  by  law 
and  distribution  by  insurance  of  the  risks  in- 
cident 10  maritime  commerce  may  have  too 
thorouglily  eliminated  the  motive  of  self-interest 
as  a  factor  in  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
safety.  When  a  shii)  is  lost  its  owner  may 
make  a  i)rofit,  receiving  more  than  its  value 
from  the  insurer;  similarly,  the  merchant  may, 
and  often  does,  get  more  from  the  underwriter 
than  the  value  of  a  cargo  lost;  the  underwriter 
averages  his  losses  and,  on  rtie  whole,  makes  a 
profit  out  of  his  business.  The  laws  for  the 
inspection  of  vessels,  the  licensing  of  masters 
and  other  oiRcers,  the  rules  of  navigation  and 
concerning  lights  and  other  signals  and  the 
statutes  prescribing  imprisonment  and  other 
heavy  penalties  for  neglect  to  observe  these 
laws  and  regulations  or  supply  the  minimum 
life-saving  equipment  do  not  seem  to  provide 
an  incentive  equal  to  that  which  woiild  be 
provided  by  the  risk  of  an  uninsurable  total  loss 
or  unlimited  liability  for  carelessness  in  the 
operation  of  vessels.  The  statutes,  moreover, 
have  been  proven  deficient  in  many  respects  — 
for  instance,  it  appeared  from  (he  inquii^y  into 
a  recent  celebrated  case  that  the  inspection  of 
hulls  did  not  include  a  test  of  stability. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  masters  and  sea- 
men toward  each  other,  the  vessel  owner,  the 
shiM>er  or  receiver  of  cargo  and  passengers  arc 
in  part  reflated  t»y  usage.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  this  department  of  (he  maritime  law 
however  is  statutory.  The  administration  of 
ports,  the  issue  of  clearance  and  other  papers 
and  similar  police  regulations  affecting  shipping 
are,  generafly,  in  the  form  of  prescriptions 
made  by  the  highest  legislative  authority,  though 
they  may  be  the  subjects  of  mere  municipal 
ordinances.  These  regulations  have  become  in- 
ternationalized by  commercial  treaties  on  a  ba^% 
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of  reciproci^,  foreign  shipping  at  practically 
all  the  ports  of  the  world  shannK  burdens  and 
advantages  equally  with  domestic  vessels. 
Domestic  regulations  with  respect  to  life-saving 
equipment  also  have  international  scope,  because 
no  foreign  vessel  can  leave  a  port  without 
clearance  and  ship's  papers  will  not  be  granted 
until  the  local  safely  rules  liave  been  complied 
with.  The  International  Marine  Conference 
held  at  Washington  in  1894  evolved  a  set  of 
'Regulations  for  Preventinf;  Collisions^  and 
the  first  internationally  uniform  "Rule  of  the 
Road.*  Articles  IS  and  16  of  the  convention 
agreed  to  this  conference,  prescribing  a  system 
of  sound  signals  and  "moderate*  speed  in  fog 
or  thick  weariier,  were  considered  the  most  im- 
portant and  innovatory  of  the  regidations  then 
adopted;  but  shipmasters  have  continued  to  act 
on  the  principle,  •when  in  a  place  of  danger, 
get  out  as  quickly  as  possible."  The  Seaman's 
Act  of  1914  and  the  Safely  at  Sea  Conference 
held_  in  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
are  indicative  of  progress,  uiougfa  under  exist- 
ing world  conditions  their  effect  has  not  been 
appreciable. 

Proceedings  in  Admiralty  Courts  arc  quite  in- 
formal. Usually  they  are  in  rem,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ship  or  cargo  or  some  part  of  either  are 
proceeded  against  rather  than  the  master  or 


the  same  to  the  mast  or  some  conspicuous  place 
on  the  vessel,  or  to  that  part  of  the  cargo 
against  whidh  a  claim  is  made.  The  attachment 
of  a  libel  creates  a  lien  which  can  be  discharged 
only  by  the  entry  of  a  bond,  or  the  deposit 
in  court  of  adequate  security,  or  the  payment 
of  the  claim.    See  Danish  Sound  Dues. 

Bibliography. — The  principal  modem  Codes 
of  Maritime  Law  are  the  following;  'Belgium 
Code  of  Commerce'  (Book  II)  ;  Egypt,  'Code 
of  Maritime  Commerce' ;  France,  'Code  of 
Commerce' ;  Germany,  "Mercantile  Law'  (Book 
IV) ;  Holland,  'Commercial  C^de' ;  Portugal, 
'Commercial  Code,'  and  Spain,  'Commercial 
Code.'  Dembsid,  V.,  'Europe  and  the  New 
Sea  Law'  (London  1912)  ;  Duckworth,  'Ency- 
clopaedia of  Marine  Law'  ^London  1907) ; 
Parsons,  'Shipping  and  Admiralty'  (2  vols., 
Boston  1869)  ;  Saunders,  'Mantime  Law' 
(London  1901);  Smith.  David  Wright,  'Rule 
of  the  Road  at  Sea'  (Glasgow  1910) ;  Twiss, 
Sir  Travers,  'Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty' 
(4  vols.,  London  1871). 

Stephen  Pfeil. 

MARIT2A,  ma-ret'sa.  Turkey,  a  river  of 
Adrianople,  the  ancient  Hebrus,  rising  as  the 
Topolnitza,  near  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  in  the 
Balkan  Mountaiiu,  and  flowing  through  eastern 
Rumelia,  southeast  to  Adrianople,  where  it 
bends  to  the  southwest  and  falls  into  the  £gean 
Sea  by  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  It  is  over  300  miles 
long  and  navigable  to  Adrianople,  about  KM) 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

SIUS,  ma'rl-us,  ( 
b.  about  156  B.C..  in  Ce  .  .  , 
territory;  d.  Rome,  13  Jan.  86  B.C.  He  won  his 
first  military  repute  at  Nuraantia  in  134,  begin- 
ning his  rapid  rise  from  the  ranks;  was  made 
tribune  of  the  people  in  119;  increased  his  polil' 
ical  power  by  marrying  Julius  Csesar's  aunt; 
became  prEtor  in  115;  went  to  Spain  in  the 
next  ye^r,  suppressing  brigandage  Aere;  and  in 


lOe  BCGomranied  Mctallus  to  Africa.  Two 
years  later  ee  was  chosen  consul,  displaced  his 
superior  officer  and  made  a  brilliant  campaign. 
His  success  was  so  great  that  he  was  elected 
consul  four  times  in  succession  (104-101  b.c)— 
a  proceeding  counter  to  law  and  entirely  un- 

Kralleled  —  so  as  to  meet  die  inva^n  of  Italy 
.  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons.  He  defeated  the 
latter  tribe  at  Aqiue  Sextix  in  ICQ,  and  the 
Cimbri  at  tbe  Raudian  FioJds  in  101.  In  100  he 
was  again  elected  consul  He  made  the  fatal 
mistaJce  of  plunging  into  party  politics,  allied 
himself  with  the  most  disreputable  leaders  of 
the  pcvular  part^,  and,  in  his  envy  of  the  riling 
fame  of  the  patrician  Sulla  (q.v.),  attempted  to 
remove  him  from  his  command  in  the  Jugar- 
Aine  War.  Gvil  war  broke  out  in  88.  Sulla 
was  victorious.  Marius  fled  to  Africa,  whence 
be  returned  to  Italy  on  (he  successful  rising  in 
Rome  under  Cinna.  Tlic  first  great  proscrip- 
tion followed  and  many  of  Marius'  opponents 
were  killed.  Marius  was  elected  consul  for  the 
seventh  time  for  86  B.C.,  but  died  soon  after  he 
entered  upon  the  office.  Consult  Be esly,  'Marius 
and  SuiU>  (187S). 

MARIUS  THE  BPICURBAN,  the  diief 
work  in  fiction  of  Walter  Pater.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Roman  of  the  days  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  in  the  problems  and  experiences 
of  young  Marius  in  andent  Rome,  Pater  has 
given  also  something  of  (he  problems  and  ex- 
periences of  a  young  man  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  In  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
ancient  world  was  diangittg  into  the  mediaeval 
Another  such  period  was  the  Renaissance,  in 
which  llie  mediaival  world  was  changing  to  the 
modem.  In  our  days  it  may  be  civilization  may 
be  dianging  to  somediing  very  different  from 
the  last  few  hundred  years.  Of  the  first  of 
these  great  changes  Pater  wrote  in  'Marius  the 
Epicurean.'  Of  the  second  he  began  to  give  a 
picture  in  '(jaston  dc  Latour,'  a  later  novel  of 
which  he  wrote  only  the  first  parL  To  the  last 
period,  his  own.  Pater  devoted  critical  rather 
than  creative  thought.  'Marius  the  Epicurean,' 
dierefore,  is  deeply  informed  with  ideas ;  in  fact 
the  very  titl^age  names  °  Sensations  and 
Ideas.*  Pater  became  known  first  as  a  critic; 
in  this  nov^  he  turned  to  express  in  the  form 
of  life  the  ideas  which  lie  had  previously  pre- 
sented as  matter  of  thought  A  good  many  of 
Pater's  ideas  will  be  found  in  'Marius' :  the 
fimdamenial  conception  of  Epicureanism  is  a 
restatement  of  the  theory  of  life  which  had  al- 
ready been  presented  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Renaissance  and  had  «nce  been  much  and  some- 
times severely  criticised.  Flavian's  (dans  for  a 
career  in  literature  have  much  in  common  with 
the  ideas  of  the  later  essay  on  style.  The  work 
is  characteristic  of  its  author  not  only  by  its 
ideas,  but  by  its  general  form.  After  this 
novd  Pater  published  several  shorter  pieces 
whidh  he  called  'Imaginai^  Portraits.'  In  eadi 
of  these  he  presented  a  future  which  embodies 
some  idea  or  iposition  in  me  philosophy  of  art 
and  Ufe,  sometimes  an  actual  character  like 
Watloau,  sometimes  an  ideal  figure  like  Sebas- 
tian von  Storck.  He  subsequently  wrote  several 
other   things   of   the   same   sort  which   is   now 
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story,  but  in  the  idea,  or  in  tUs  case  in  the 
progress  of  the  idea.  Marius  grows  up  in  die 
old  pagan  world,  comes  to  kooiv  all  the  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  ancient  civilization, 
weighs  the  older  philosophies  of  life  and  art 
and  finally  devotes  himself  to  the  new  and 
growing  religion  of  Christ  Like  all  of  Pater's 
Sction  the  story  is  most  sedulously  careful  of 
its  surroundings  and  environment,  and  the  pic- 
lures  of  life  on  the  great  old  Roman  familv 
estate,  the  popular  festival,  the  interview  with 
the  emperor,  the  lecture  on  rhetoric  by  Fronto 
are  among  his  best  known.  In  fiction  in  general 
'  there  is  an  especial  place  for  those  books  which 
present  adventures  and  experiences  of  liie  soul 
rather  than  of  the  man  as  seen  in  tfat  every- 
day world.  There  were  a  number  of  sudi  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century.  Aioon^  the  most 
famous  of  these  studies  of  the  religious  life  are 

iohn  Inglesant'  and  "Robert  Elsmere.' 
larius  -the  Epicurean'  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  either  of  these  to  those  who  follow  the  work- 
ings of  the  spirit,  and  quite  as  characteristic  of 
the  time  which  it  presents  and  of  the  time  in 

Edwakd  Everett  Hale. 


MARIVAUX,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chvn- 
blain  de,  pe-ar  kar-la  de  sham-blan  de  ma- 
re-vo,  French  dramatist  and  novelist  i  b.  Paris, 
4  Feb.  1638;  d.  there,  12  Feb.  1763.  He  lost  his 
patrintony  in  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  also  a 
young  wife  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and 
took  up  literature  as  a  living.  He  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  became  an  Academician  in  1742 
or  1743.  He  wrote  essays  in  periodical  form,  the 
'Spectateur  Fran^ais'  having  a  hint  of  English 
influence  in  both  matter  and  name.  His  novels, 
especially  the  unfinished  'Vie  de  Marianne'  and 
'Paysan  parvenu,'  were  a  protest  against  the 
literary  morals  of  contemporary  fiction.  But 
he  is  best  known  for  such  plays  as  'Les  Jeux 
de  TAmour  et  du  Hasard'  (1730),  "Les  Fausses 
Confidences'  (1738),  <Le  Legs'  (1736)  and 
'La  M^re  confidente'  (1735),  which  are  marked 
by  a  total  opposition  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  Moliere,  by  much  ^11  in  intrigue  and  in 
portraying  women  and  by  the  peculiarly  arti- 
ficial and  elaborate  style,  which  takes  its  name 
"Marivaiidage"  from  the  author.  Consult 
Savollee,  'Marivaux  incoimu>  (1880);  Fleury, 
'Marivaux  et  la  Marivaudage'  (1881)  ;  Gossot, 
'Marivaux  Moraliste*  (1881) ;  Larroument, 
'Marivaux,  sa  Vie  et  ses  OEuvres'  (1894); 
Deschamps,  'Marivaux'  (1897). 

MARJORAM,  a  genus  of  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs  and  a  few  ^rubs  (Origanum)  of 
the  family  Menthacea.  The  species  of  which 
there  are  about  25  are  mostly  natives  ol  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  southwestern  Asia. 
They  have  several- flowered  whorls  of  lalnate 
Howcrs  arranged  in  spikes.  Two  species  are 
wridely  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, being  used  fresh,  dried  or  in  decoction 
for  flavoring  soups,  stews,  dressings,  sauces  and 
salads:  Common  or  pot  marjoram  (0.  vutgare) 
is  a  hardy  perennial  with  pink  or  purple  flow- 
ers and  fairly  aromatic  leaves.  It  succeeds  best 
upon  warm  garden  soils  well  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  divisions 
or  cuttii^.  Sweet  marjoram  (O.  marjorana) 
is  also  a  perennial,  but  is  tender  and  conse- 


quently treated  as  an  anmial,  hence  the  papular 
name  annual  marjoram.  It  is  usually  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse  and 
tran^lanted  to  ground  like  the  a&ove, 

MARK.  The  original  Jewish  name  oi 
Mark  was  John  (Acts  xii,  12.  25;  xv,  37),  and 
it  is  not  known  when  he  was  given  or  assumed 
the  second,  Latin,  name  by  which  he  has  alwa}[s 
been  known.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  posi- 
tively known.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  more 
than  an  attractive  possibility  that  it  was  at  the 
house  of  bis  mother,  Mary,  that  Jesus  met  his 
disciples  for  their  last  supper,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence this  upper  room  became  the  permanent 
meeting  place  of  die  Jerusalem  disciples,  and 
also  that  Mark  was  the  youth  who  followed  the 
crowd  to  the  arrest  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane. 
Peter  later  called  him  his  «son»  (1  Peter,  v,  13). 
from  which  title  it  is  commonly  inferred  that 
he  began  his  Christian  life  imder  the  influence 
of  diat  apostle.  The  first  distiDcl  appearance 
of  Mark  in  history  is  as  an  attendant  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  the  latter  being  his  cousin  (CoL 
iv.  10.  not  "nephew."  as  the  Greek  word  has 
been  erroneously  translated).  The  party  went 
from  Anttoch  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to  Perga, 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  v4iere  Mark  deserted, 
returning  to  Jerusalem.  Because  he  did  this 
Paul  refused  to  take  him  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary tour  and  a  break  with  Barnabas  re- 
sulted, after  which  Mark  accompanied  the  lat- 
ter to  CypriK  again.  A  reconciliation  witft 
Paul  must  have  later  come  about,  since  Mark 
is  favorably  Spoken  of  in  Paul's  letters  to  the 
Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  as  again  still  later 
in  die  second  letter  to  Timothy.  More  uncer- 
tainty attaches  to  the  mention  of  Mark  in  First 
Peter.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion is  to  take  'Babylon"  as  designating  Rome 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  (see  article 
PErnt,  Epistles  of)  to  give  to  this  mention  a 
still  later  date.  On  this  view,  after  the  death 
of  Paul,  Mark  would  have  remained  in  Rome 
and  have  attached  himself  to  Peter.  This  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  Papias 
who  asserted  a  relation  between  me  two.  Any 
further  details  rest  on  more  or  less  uncertain 
tradition.  The  reported  connection  of  Mark 
with  Alexandria  is  in  no  way  improbable,  but 
whether  fae  was  a  martyr  there  or  died  a  nat- 
ural death  is  unknown.  The  tradition  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  church  at  Aquileia,  which 
is  the  basis  of  die  honor  paid  in  Venice  to  his 
memory,  is  no  more  to  be  depended  on.  It  may 
have  been  the  result  of  personal  reminiscence 
that  the  epithet  laAofioSiKTviof  was  attached  to 
him.  This  word  means  stunted  or  mutilated  in 
the  fingers  ("stub-fingered*  ?),  but  its  applica- 
tion in  Mark's  case  is  nowhere  defined,  and 
many  explanations  have  been  proposed,  such  as, 
diat  his  fingers  were  unnaturally  short ;  or,  as 
the  Greek  word  would  equally  apply  to  toes, 
that  they  were  shortened,  periiaps  causing  lame- 
ness, or  that  he  had  mutilated  himself  to  evade 
priestly  service;  or,  finally,  that  the  word  is  used 
figuratively  to  sunest  the  comparative  brevirt 
of  his  gospel  andits  failure  to  contain  much 
that  is  found'  in  Matdiew  and  Luke.  For  the 
connection  of  Mark  with  the  second  (jospel  and 
biblic^raphy,  see  article  Mark,  (^spel  Accord- 
ing TO. 

David  Foster  Estes, 
Professor  of   New    Testament  ItHerprelalion, 
Colgate  University. 
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MARK,  Edward  L«arens,  Amedc&n  anato- 
mist :  b.  Hamlet,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  30 
May  1S47.  In  1871  be  was  eraduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  in  1876  took  the 
degree  oi  D.Ph.  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Dr.  Mark  was  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1871-72  and  in  the 
following  year  was  astronomer  of  the  United 
States  Northwest  Boundary  Survey.  From 
1877  to  1883  he  was  instructor  in  zoology,  from 
1883  to  1886  assistant  professor  and  since  1885 
Hcrsey  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Since  1900  Dr.  Mark  has  also  served 
as  director  of  the  Harvard  Zoological  Labora- 
tory. Since  1903  he  was  director  of  the  Ber- 
muda Biological  Station  for  Research.  He  was 
UnitEd  States  delegate  to  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Zoological  Congress  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, in  18^.  He  has  translated  from  the 
German,  O.  Hertwig's  "Text-Book  of  the  Em- 
bryology of  Man  and  Mammals*  (1892)  ;  Kor- 
scfaeli  und  Heider's  *Text-Book  of  the  Em- 
biyology  of  Invertebrates,*  and  published  con- 
tributions to  the  Bulletin  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy. He  edited  coWributions  from  the  Zoolog- 
ical Laboratory,  Harvard  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  since  1884.  Consult  Parker  (ed.), 
'Mark  Anniversary  Volume*  (New  York  1904). 

MARK,  Goapel  According  to.  Character 
and  Puipose.—  Of  the  four  little  books  called 
"Gospels^  the  second  is  the  briefest  and  sim- 
plest In  the  most  direct  fashion  possible 
salient  events  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus 
are  set  forth  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  book, 
while  the  last  third  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
events  of  the  last  week  of  Christ's  life  and  of 
his  death  and  resurrection,  the  second  part  bdng 
given  with  much  more  of  detail  than  the  firsL 
The  book  might  be  analyzed  as  follows:  In- 
troductory, die  ministry  of  John  the  Baptiicr, 
the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus  (i,  1-13). 
I.  The  early  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus,  marked 
both  by  wide  attention  and  by  increasing  hostil- 
ity which  culminated  in  the  charge  that  Jesus 
was  in  lea^e  with  Satan,  this  part  of  Christ's 
work  enduig  with  the  choice  of  the  12 
apostles  (i,  14-iii,  35).  II.  Later  ministry  in 
Galilee  and  its  nei^borhood,  introducing  para- 
bolic teaching  and  consisting  largely  of  the 
training  of  the  12  (iv,  1-x,  52).  IH.  The 
entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Jerusalem  teadi- 
ing,  mainly  controversial,  in  the  Temple  (xi,  1- 
xii,  44).  IV.  The  Eschalological  Discourse 
(xiii,  1~37).  V.  The  closing  scenes,  attointing 
at  Bethany,  last  supper,  agony  in  G«thsemane, 
death  and  resurrection  (xiii,  1-xvi,  20  (8?). 
No  purpose  appears  except  to  bring  the  events 
recorded  as  clearly  before  the  readers'  minds 
as  possible,  so  that  they  might  know  thus  mtich, 
at  least,  of  what  Jesus  did  and  said.  The  book 
manifestly  is  not  a  missionary  tract  with  the 
intent  to  persuade  the  unconvinced,  but  rather 
one  who  is  himself  a  disciple  tells  these  things 
to  his  fellow -disciples  for  their  instruction.  It 
has  often  been  overlooked  that  the  audio r 
presents  as  himsdf  acceptii^  the  stupendous 
claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  supreme  master  of 
men  and  their  destiny  and  his  corresponding 
demands  for  dieir  supreme  allegiance.  But 
while  these  are  carefully  and  sympathetically 
recorded,  the  main  impression  gathered  from 
this  record  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  that  of 
a   mi^ty,   unresting,   triumphant   worker,  who 


yet  evokes  the  intensest  hostility  of  the  re- 
ligious leaders  of  his  nation.  But  the  primary 
purpose  to  be  recognized  ihrougfaout  is  narra- 
tion. 

Anthorship  and  Sourcei.~No  name  has 
ever  been  connected  with  this  book  except  that 
of  Mark.  Presumably  because  of  its  brevity 
which  might  seem  perhaps  to  involve  incom- 
pleteness, this  Gospel  was  for  a  long  time  te«s 
(]uoted  than  Matthew  or  Luke.  But  as  it  was 
included  in  the  'Diatessaron*  of  Tatian  it  must 
have  been  in  general  acceptance  for  some  time 
before  the  year  150;  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  from  the  time  of  its  composition 
wherever  known  it  was  accqrted  as  authorita- 
tive. The  earliest  tradition  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  connecting  itself  with  the  name  of 
Papias  who  was  acquainted  with  a  number  o( 
apostles  and  others  who  had  seen  Jesus,  makes 
Mark  the  author  of  a  narrative  which  embodied 
the  reminiscences  of  Peter.  The  second  Gospel 
answers  well  to  this  description.  There  are 
many  touches  which  imply  the  remembrance  of 
an  eyewitness,  such  as  Diat  the  grass  was  green 
(vi,  29)  ;  the  took  of  Jesus  (iii,  5)  ;  or  his 
turning  to  look  (v,  32).  The  tradition  that  this 
eyewitness  was  Peter  is  confirmed  by  the  char- 
acter of  many  details  of  events  in  whidi  Peter 
had  a  share  or  in  which  he' would  be  specially 
interested.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought 
that  Peter  was  Mark's  sole  authority  or  even 
that  the  principal  share  of  the  book  is  due  to 
him.  It  may  well  be  held  that  the  main  source 
from  which  Mark  drew  his  material  was  the 
common  stock  of  apostolic  reminiscence  and 
preaching,  what  must  at  first  have  been  an 
'oral  gospel,'  which  presumably  look  a  some- 
what stereotyped  form  both  in  content  and  in 
language  for  catechetical  put^wses  ^Luke  i,  4), 
ana  which  may  have  been  committed  to  wnling 
before  Mark  used  it.  It  has  been  held  by  some 
that  Mark  also  shows  knowledge  of  the  "Logia' 
document  (also  called  'Q,*  see  article  Gospels), 
but  in  our  ignorance  of  the  scope  of  this  docu- 
ment Mark's  knowledge  of  it  cannot  safely  be 
asserted. 

Date  and  Place  of  Compositioii. —  No  date 
can  be  positively  set  for  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark.  It  has  been  com- 
monly dated  immediately  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  thought  to  have  been 
written  at  Rome.  The  latest  conclusion  of 
critics,  notably  of  Hamack,  based  on  his  \iew 
of  the  early  date  of  Luke's  writings,  sets  the 
dale  decidedly  before  the  year  60  and  makes 
Jerusalem  the  place  of  original  composition. 
There,  or  at  Rome  later,  it  might  have  been 
seen  by  Luke  in  its  earliest  form,  while  it  is 
possible  that  additions  were  made  to  it  before 
tt  was  given  to  the  world  in  its  present  form. 
which  probably  happened  at  Rome.  (The 
"Latinisms*  in  its  language  are,  however,  no 
proof  of  relations  to  Rome,  as  they  are  merely 
surfi  as  had  been  everywhere  in  the  emjHre 
adopted  into  the  •Koine,'  the  common  Greek 
of  the  time).  It  has  been  suggested  that  Mark's 
repeated  revision  of  his  original  work  resulted 
in  what  may  be  called  three  editions,  the  first. 
Palestinian  and  used  by  Luke,  the  second,  made 
at  Alexandria  (with  whidi  city  tradition  asso- 
ciates Mark  in  his  work),  aiKi  used  by  the 
author  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  third,  our  present 
Gospel  according  to  Mark,  haviiw  been  com- 
pleted and  given  to  the  worM  at  Riune.    (See 
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article  Gospels).  Much  of  this  theory,  bovt- 
ever,  is  undemonstrablc  Bui  it  seems  safe  to 
assert  that  the  substance  of  the  book  belongs 
decidc<Hy  before  the  year  60  and  was  very 
possibly  composed  in  Palestine,  while  in  its 
final  form  it  is  connected  with  Rome. 

Integrity.—  It  b  the  verdict  of  textual  criti- 
dsm  tha*  the  last  verses  of  the  Gospel  (xvi,  9- 
20)  were  not  a  part  of  the  original  work.  They 
are  lacking  in  only  two  manuscripts,  the  Vatican 
and  the  Sinaitic,  but  these  are  the  most  valued 
of  aH.  A  manuscript  of  the  Old  Latin  replaces 
these  verses  with  another,  shorter  ending  for 
die  genuineness  of  whidi  no  one  contends,  and 
four  Greek  uncials,  one  cursive,  and  also  manu- 
scripts  of  early  translations  into  Syriac  and 
other  languages  give  both  endings.  _  An  Arme- 
nian manuscript  gives  the  name  Arislion  as  the 
author  of  the  verses  in  question.  There  is, 
further,  a  notable  lack  of  quotation  of  these 
verses  by  the  Fathers,  while  several  Fathers 
assert  that  in  their  time  they  were  rrat  to  be 
found  in  ihe  best  copies  of  the  GospeL  On 
the  basis  of  the  merely  textual  evidence, 
however,  the  genuineness  of  these  verses  might 
be  accepted,  but  there  is  general  a^reemeot 
among  scholars  that  the  internal  evidence  is 
decisive  against  their  genuineness.  The  vocabu- 
lary, the  style,  the  fhonght  of  these  verses  are 
suffidentJy  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  competent  critics  hold  that 
they  are  not  by  Mark.  Various  explanations 
have  been  proposed  for  the  abrupt  close  of  the 
original  text  at  the  end  of  the  ei^th  verse,  as 
tfiat  the  author  might  have  been  interrupted  in 
some  way  and  never  finished  his  book  as  he 
intended,  or  rfiat  the  last  leaf  was  k)st  from 
the  text  which  was  the  source  of  all  our  copies 
and  that  some  one  (Arislion?)  later  attempted 
to  make  good  the  toss,  but  while  any  of  the 
proposed  explanations  may  be  possible,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  of  them  are  probable. 

Authenticity  and  Value.— While,  as  has 
been  said,  for  many  centuries  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  more  used  and  valued  than 
Mark,  this  judgment  has  of  late  been  reversed. 
As  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  Synoptics,  or  at 
any  rate  preserves  the  original  traditions  of  the 
Palestinian  Church  in  their  most  primitive  and 
unmodified  form,  it  is  of  the  highest  value  as 
a  record.  This  value  is  of  course  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  Mark's  association  with  so  many  of 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  still 


ployed.  The  modern  critical  estimate  may  be 
relatively  unfair  to  the  value  of  the  other 
Synoptics,  but  is  doubtless  absolutely  correct  in 
its  hirfi  estimate  of  the  authenticity  and  value 
of  this  Gospel. 
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coin.  The  English  mark  originated  in  the  !2lh 
century  and  was  valued  at  $3.3J,  and  the  Scotch 
mark,  or  merk,  of  the  19th  century  was  $3.42. 
In  the  coinage  of  the  German  Empire  the  mark 
is  a  coin  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  the  Eng- 
lish shilling.  A  mark  banco  used  to  be  a  money 
of  account  in  Hamburg  equal  to  37  cents,  nearly. 
The  mark  was  also  used  as  a  weight  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  being  divided  into  24  carats. 

MARK,  Order  of  Saint,  a  Venetian  order 
of  knighthood.  The  doge,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate, elected  knights  of  Saint  Mark,  who  en- 
joyed a  pension.  Foreigners  also,  particularly 
scholars,  were  elected.  Saint  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist was  the  patron  saint  of  the  Venetian 
Repablic. 

HARK  ANTONY.  See  ANTONias,  Mar- 
cus. 

BiIARK  TWAIN.    See  Clemens,  Sauuel 

LANCH0Rt4E. 

MARKED  TREE,  Ark.,  town  of  Pomsett 
County,  40  miles  northwest  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
on  the  Frisco  Lines.  It  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  Saint  Francis  Lake  and  is  located  in  a  thriv- 
ing lumber  district.  It  contains  lumber  factories, 
cooperage  works  and  a  handle  factory.  It  has 
also  a  district  high  school  and  two  banks.  Pop, 
2,500. 

MARKETS  AND  RURAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, Otfice  of.    See  Agriculture,  Depart^ 

MENT  OF, 

HARKHAH,  mark'^m,  Albert  HastinK", 
English  admiral  and  Arctic  explorer,  cousin  at 
Sir  Clements  Markham  (q.v.)  :  b.  fiagneres,  II 
Nov.  1841.  He  entered  the  navy  in  18SS,  saw 
active  service  in  the  China  seas  for  several 
years,  took  part  in  the  Polar  expeditions  of 
Adams  (1873)  and  of  Nares  (1875),  and  in  the 
latter  expedition  attained  what  was  then  the 
farthest  north,  83°  20"  26".  With  Sir  Henn' 
Gorn-Booth  he  attempted  to  reach  Franz  Joseph 
Land  ill  1879,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  in  die  next 

gar  Markham  explored  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
ear-admiral  in  1S92  and  second  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1893,  he  was  made 
a  vice-admiral,  and  later  admiral.  His  last 
command  was  at  Nore.  He  retired  in  1906.  He 
has  written  'The  Cruise  of  the  Rosaria  amongst 
the  New  Hebrides'  (1873)  ;  'The  Great  Frozen 
Sea'  (1878)  ;  'The  Voyages  and  Works  of  John 
Davis'  (1B84) ;  'A  Polar  Reconnaissance* 
(1879);  and  'Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin' 
(1891). 

HARKHAH,  Sis  Clements  Robert,  Eng- 


was  educated  at  Westminster  Srfiool,  entered 
the  navy  in  1844,  accompanied  the  Franklin 
Search  Expedition  of  1850  and  then  retired 
from  the  service.  He  traveled  in  Peru  in 
1852-54  and  1860-61,  the  second  journey  being 
undertaken  to  get  cinchona  seeds  for  planting 
in  India,  an  experiment  described  in  his  'Peru- 
vian Bark;  Cinchona  Culture  in  British  India, 
1860-1880'  (1880).  After  spending  1865-66  in 
Ceylon  and  India,  he  became  assistant  secre- 
tary in  the  India  Office  from  1867-77.  and  cu- 
rator of  its  geographical  department  in  1868. 
From  1858-87  he  was  secretary  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  of  which  he  became  president  in  189(X 
From  1863-^  he  was  secretary  of  the  R(>yal 
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Geo^t^ucal  Society,  and  in  1893  became  its 
president.  His  more  important  works,  several 
of  which  were  translated  into  German,  are 
•Curco  and  Lima'  (1856);  'Travels  in  Peru 
and  India'  (1862);  'The  Arctic  Navy  List> 
(1875) ;  'Lives'  of  Columbus,  John  Davis, 
Richard  Hakluyt,  Lord  Fairfax,  Major  Ren- 
ncll  and  Sir  Leopold  McQintock;  'Quichua 
Dictionary'  (1908);  'The  Incas  of  Peru> 
(1910^.  He  rendered  dislinouished  service  to 
the  history  of  geography  ana  discovery  by  edi- 
torial work  for  the  Hakluyl  and  other  societies. 
Was  created  K.C.B.  in  1896. 

HARKHAM,  Edwin,  American  poet:  b. 
Oregon  City,  Ore.,  23  April  1852.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  on  a  ranch  in  central  California,  herd- 
ing cattle  and  sheep,  and  later  graduated  from 
the  California  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jos4 
and  from  Santa  Rosa  College.  He  studied  law, 
but  did  not  practice;  subsequently  took  up  edu- 
cational work  and  was  superintendent  and  tiead 
master  of  schools  in  California  and  principal 
of  the  Observation  School  of  the  University  of 
California  in  Oakland.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  some  of  the 
leading  American  magazines,  but  first  g^ned 
wide  reputation  through  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  'The  Man  with  the  Hoe,'  suggested  to 
him  by  Millet's  picture  of  the  same  name.  This 
first  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Exominer 
and  was  later  published  in  a  collection  entitled 
'The  Man  with  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poems* 
(1899).  This  poem,  which  had  a  wide  influence 
and  caused  much  discussion,  is  intended  by  the 
author  not  merely  as  a  picture  of  the  peasant 
but  as  "a  symbol  of  the  toiler  brutalized  through 
long  ages  of  industrial  oppression.*  His  other 
publications  include  'Lincoln  and  Other  Poems* 
(1901);  and  'Field  Folk,  Interpretations  of 
Millet'  (1901) ;  'The  Poetry  of  Jesus'  (1914) ; 
'California  the  Wonderful'  (1914);  'The 
Children  in  Bondage'  (1915) ;  'Remarkable 
Writings  of  Thomas  Lake  Harris'  (5  vols., 
1918). 


d,  Philadelphia,  12  June  1704.  When  William 
Penn  obtained  a  charter  for  Pennsylvania,  he 
made  Markham,  a  first  cousin  of  his,  his  dep- 
uty. Markham  had  all  rights  granted  to  Penn 
save  that  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly. 
On  3  Aug.  1681  he  established  a  council,  later 
chose  the  site  for  Philadelphia  and  conferred 
with  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  the  M ary land-Pen n- 
^Ivania  boundary.  Penn  himself  arrived  on 
27  Oct.  1682,  and  Markham,  whose  commission 
accordingly  lapsed,  was  elected  to  the  council. 
In  1684-99  he  was  secretary  to  the  province,  in 
1686  became  land  commissioner  and  in  1689  an 
auditor  of  accounts.  When  in  1691  the  terri- 
tory now  constituting  the  State  of  Delaware 
was  detached  from  the  province,  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  deputy- governor,  and  in  1604-99,  as 
lieutenant-governor,  administered  both  this  ter- 
ritory and  the  province. 

MARKHOR,  mirlcor  or  -koor,  a  remailc- 
able  goat  (Copra  falconeri)  of  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India,  where  it 
keeps  among  the  highest  wooded  valleys,  as- 
cending and  descending  only  as  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  depth  of  the 
snow-  It  is  of  large  siie,  standing  about  three 
feet  tall  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  reddish-brown 


nificent  beard,  extending  in  the  adult  males  on 
to  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  is  black  in  front 
and  gray  behind;  in  the  young  bucks  and  the 
does  at  all  ages  it  is  confined  to  the  chin.*  The 
horns  are  very  different  from  those  of  other 
goats,  rising  straight  up  from  the  forehead, 
spreading  sideways,  so  as  to  fonn  a  V  when 
seen  from  in  front,  and  spirally  twisted.  Speci- 
mens have  measured  50  inches  along  the  spiral 
keel.     Several  distinct  local  varieties  of  mark-  I 

hor  are  known  to  the  Himalayan  hunters,  who  I 

re^rd  this  animal  as  one  of  the  most  excellent 
objects  of  sport  in  that  region  of  prime  game 
animals.  "Unlike  the  ibex,  which  keeps  to  the 
rugged  crags  and  steep  ravines  above  the  lim- 
its of  the  forest,  the  markhor  delie^ts  in  rodqr 
forests,  and  although  it  occasionally  comes  out 
into  the  open  glades,  it  seeks  concealment  as 
much  as  possible.*  Hence  its  hunting  calls  for 
the  greatest  skill  as  well  as  endurance.  This 
goat  IS  often  captured,  tamed  and  crossed  with 
domestic  goats ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  had 


Goats  of  All  Lands'  (1898). 

MARKIEWICZ,  Counteu,  Irish  artist 
and  revolutionist;  b.  Lissadel,  Sligo,  Ireland, 
about  1876.  A  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Gore-Booth,  closely  connected  with  a  number 
of  English  titled  families,  she  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Dublin  bourgeoisie  as  the  stormy 
petrel  of  Dublin  life.  Her  husband,  a  Pole, 
was  employed  in  the  Russian  consular  service, 
and  both  had  been  prominent  figures  in  the 
social  Ufe  of  Dublin.  Before  the  countess  be- 
came involved  with  the  Sinn  Fein  party  she 
had  made  a  name  both  as  an  artist  and  an  act- 
ress, and  she  had  frequent^  acted  in  her  hus- 
band's plays  at  the  Abbey  Ineatre.  As  a  young 
girl  the  coimtess,  then  Miss  Constance  (jo re- 
Booth,  was  presented  at  court  and  spent  several 
seasons  in  London,  after  which  she  went  to 
Paris  as  an  art  student.  She  came  into  promi- 
nence during  the  election  in  Northwest  Man- 
chester in  1908  as  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Church- 
ill. The  Licensing  Bill  was  then  the  issue  and 
she  went  to  Manchester  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  barmaids.  Her  sister,  Miss  Eva  (^re- 
Booth  (q.v.),  a  leading  English  suffragette,  was 
then  the  secretary  of  the  Barmaids  Political 
Defence  League.  In  1911  the  countess  was 
charged  in  Dublin  with  assaulting  a  policeman 
at  the  breaking-up  of  a  Socialist  meeting.  Dur- 
ing the  labor  troubles  in  Dublin  in  1912  she 
came  into  conflict  with  the  police  on  several  oc- 
casions. On  the  memorable  Sunday  at  the  end 
of  August  1912  when  Larkin's  dramatic  arrest 
was  the  prelude  to  wild  disorder  in  O'Connell 
street,  she  and  her  husband  came  upon  the 
scene  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  heif^t, 
and  as  Larldn  was  being  escorted  to  the  pobce 
station  by  a  body  of  police  with  drawn  batons. 
The  countess  stood  up  on  the  car  she  was  driv- 
ing and  led  the  cheers  of  the  mob  for  the  cap- 
tured labor  leader.  For  many  months  after- 
ward, when  a  large  section  of  the  Dublin  work- 
ing classes  was  in  dire  poverty  caused  by  the 
protracted  strikes,  the  countess  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  Liberty  Hall,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Transport  Workers'  Union.  Here  she  was 
engaged  in  preparing  and  distributing  meals  to 
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the  impoverished  wives  and  familiei  of  the 
strikers.  A  few  weeks  before  the  abortive  revo- 
lutioa  in  April  1916  her  house  was  raided  by 
the  police,  who  found  a  printing  plant  there 
and  many  documents.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolt  she  apparently  accompanied  the  party 
who  captured  Saint  Stephen's  Green,  and  when 


Surgeons.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy  in  Castleton  Medical  CoUe^,  Vermont ; 
in  1852-54  was  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
al  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 


her  detachment  i 


pointed  adjunct  professor  of  surKery  : 
New    York    College    of    Physicians    and    Sur- 
uppcr  hand  she  retired  with     Kcons  in  I860;  became  full  professor  10  ^ears 
o  the  Royal  College  of  Sur-     later  and  in  1879  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 


and  intimated  that  she  would  surrender 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  countess  marched 
out  of  the  college,  followed  by  120  rebels  watk- 
'mg  two  abreast.  She  was  dressed  entirely  in 
green,  with  green  tunic,  green  hat  with  green 
feather,  green  putties  and  green  shoes.  She 
inarched  to  where  the  opposing  force  was  wait- 
ing and,  going  to  the  officer  in  command,  sa- 
luted, kissed  her  revolver  and  handed  it  over 
with  her  bandolier,  and  announced  that  she  was 
ready.  The  men  were  disarmed  and  marched 
off  tinder  armed  escsrt  to  the  castle:  For  com* 
plidty  in  the  uprising  the  countess  was  sen- 
fenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial,  the  sen- 
teiKe  being  afterward  commuted  to  imprisotf 
ment  for  life.  She  was  liberated  with  the  other 
Irish  prisoners  in  June  1917.  She  continued 
her  activity  in  the  Sinn  Fein  patly.  however, 
and  at  the  general  elections  held  in  December 
1918  was  returned  member  of  PBrliameht  for  « 
Dublin  constituency,  being  the  first  member  of 
her  sex  to  be  sent  to  Westminster  and  the  only 
sutxessful  woman  candidate.  See  under  Iks- 
land  —  REvoLimoN. 

MARKING-NUT.  an  East  Indian  tree 
{Stfo^carpus  anacardium)  of  the  cashew  family, 
having  a  fruit  the  receptacle  of  which  is  roasted 
and  eaten.  The  black  juice  of  the  unripe  frutt 
serves  with  quicklime  to  make  an  indelible 
marking-ink. 

UARKINGS  OF  AHIUALS.  See  Col- 
oration, Pkotcciiwe. 

HARKLE,  John,  American  coal  operator: 
b.  Ha«lton,  Pa.,  15  Dec.  1858.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  die  nuning  engineering  department  of 
Lafayette  College  in  1880  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
mine*  of  G.  B,  Ik^rkle  and  Company,  his 
father's  firm.  Upon  his  fadwr's  death  he  suc- 
ceeded him  and  is  now  president  of  the  G.  B. 
Markle  Company,  successor  to  G.  B.  Markle 
and  Company,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
"independent*  companies  in  the  anthTacite  coal 
industry.  Mr.  Markle  is  also  president  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Jeddo  Tunnel  Company. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  and  rep- 
reaented  the  independent  operators  in  ttie  nego- 
tiations with  President  Roosevelt  and  in  the 
inquiry  by  the  President's  commission  in  con- 
nection with  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902. 
Mr.  Markle  is  a  director  of  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Morris  Plan  Company 
of  New  York;  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  the  New  York 
Chamber  a{  Commerce  and  Franklb  Institnte, 
Philadelphia,  and  a  trustee  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. 

AIARKOB,  Thomas  lAutcrs,  American 
surseon:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1819:  d.  1901.  In 
1836  be  was  graduated  at  Princeton  and  in  1841 
at    the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 


Diseases  of  t&e  Bone'  (1872). 
MASKS'  MILLS,  Eagogemenf  at.  On 
23  April  1864,  a  train  of  240  wagons,  escorted  bv 
1,200  infantry,  400  cavalry  and  five  guns,  all 
under  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  F.  M.  Drake, 
77th  Ohio  Infantry,  left  Camden,  Ark.,  for  Pine 
Bluff,  to  get  supplies  for  General  Steele's  army, 
then  co-opeiating  with  Banks'   Red  River   ex- 

£  edition.  At  10  a.u,  of  the  25th,  when  at 
larks'  Mills,  on  tfae  Camden  and  Fine  BIufF 
road,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Saline  Hiver, 
Drake  was  attacketLfront  and  rear,  by  General 
Pagan's  force  of  3,000  men  —  cavalry,  mounted 
infantry  and  two  batteries — and  after  a  hard 
fif^t  of  more  than  three  hours,  during  which 
Drake  was  severdy  wounded  and  had  lost  250 
in  killed  and  wounded,  the  entire  train,  guns 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry were  captured.  About  300  escaped  and 
made  dieir  way  to  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff. 
Incomplete  Confederate  returns  show  a  loss  of 
41  killed,  108  wounded  and  144  missing.  Pa- 
gan's entire  loss  was  about  420.  When  Steele 
beard  of  the  disaster  he  immediately  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  joining  Banks,  left  Camden 
on  the  night  of  the  26lh  for  Little  Rock,  was 
followed  by  Sieriing  Price,  bad  a  rear-guard 
fi^t  at  Jenkins'  Ferry  on  the  30th  and  con- 
tinued ms  retreat  to  Little  Rock,  Consult 
'Official  Records'   (Vol.  XXXIV). 

E.  A.  C  ASM  AW. 

HARL,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay  in  varions  proportions.  If  the  lime  pre- 
dominate the  mart  is  called  calcareous;  clay 
marl,  or  argillaceous  marl,  has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  clay.  As  marl  is  hard  or  not  it  is  called 
indurated  or  earthy.  Even  the  more  solid  marls 
crumble  soon  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  form  a  paste  if  dipped  in  water;  they  effer- 
vesce in  acids,  because  of  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Marl  occurs  in  masses  and 
beds,  is  associated  with  chalk,  gypsum^  sand, 
clay  or  compact  limestone  and  contains  import- 
ant fossil  remains.  To  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  its  composition,  marl  owes 
its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
and  as  a  fertiliser.  Many  natural  mixtures 
used  as  manures  are  called  marls,  such  as  the 
New  Jersey  ^en  sand-marls,  which  contain 
as  their  principal  constituents  clay  and  green- 
sand  and  usually  only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  ts 
scarcely  justifiable,  especially  as  it  is  sometimes 
ai)plied,  notably  in  England,  to  substances  con- 
taining no  lime  at  all.  Marl  is  accumulating  at 
the  present  time  in  many  lakes  in  the  glaciated 
areas  of  our  Northern  Slates,  in  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  grinding  up  of  small  shells,  in  part 
as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  algn  known  as 
chara,  \v4iich  cause  the  deposition  of  lime  car- 
bonate. Marl  may  sometimes  be  a  direct  chem- 
ical predpilate.  See  Mihcral  Pkoduction  of 
THE  United  States. 
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MASLATT,  Chades  Leater,  American 
enlomologist :  b.  Atchison,  Kan.,  26  Sept.  1863, 
In  1884  he  was  graduated  at  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  where  he  re- 
mained assistant  professor  for  two  years.  In 
1889-94  he  was  assistant  entomologist  and  since 
1894  has  been  first  assistant  and  assistant  chief 
enlomologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  made  en- 
tomological investigations  in  Japan,  China, 
Java,  etc,  for  the  department  in  1901-02.  He 
directed  _the  effort  to  secure  a  national  law  to 
prevent  importation  of  infested  and  diseased 
plants  into  the  Uniled  States,  which  resulted  in 
the  Plant  QuaranUne  Act  of  20  Aug-  1912. 
Since  1912  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  to  supervise  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  Marlatt  has  had  charf^e 
of  tropical  and  sub'tropical  fruit  insect  investi- 
gations and  of  branch  stations  in  Florida,  Loui- 
siana, California  and  Hawaii.  His  vublications 
have  been  confined  to  papers  and  bulletins  on 
professional  topics. 


and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroads,  about  28  miles  west  of  Boston  and 
15  miles  east  of  Worcester.  Marlboro  was 
settled  in  1656  by  a  colony  from  Sudbury,  Mass., 
and  four  years  after  was  incorporated  as  a 
town.  In  1S90  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  Dur- 
ing King  Philip's  War  (1676)  the  Indians  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whue  town.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  boots  and  shoes,  shoe-making 
madiinery,  automobiles  and  automobile-tires, 
bicycles,  carriages  and  wagons,  lamps,  electrical 
machines  and  supplies,  boxes,  faose-pipe,  wooden- 
ware,  cigars  and  machine-shop  products.  The 
Erincipal  buildings  are  the  high  school,  dty- 
ali.  Saint  Aim's  Convent  and  Academy,  a  pub- 
lic library,  G.  A.  R.  building  and  a  number  of 
churches  and  schools.  The  mayor  is  elected  an- 
nually and  has  power  to  appoint,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  council,  the  police  and  the 
members  of  the  street  and  fire  departments. 
He  also  appoints  the  members  of  the  license 
department  The  council  elects  the  members 
of  the  health,  poor  and  water  departments. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  Pop.  5,250.  Consult  Hudson,  'History  of 
the  Town  of  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.' 

MARLBOROUGH,  narVbHt-b,  or  mil'- 
bur-o,  John  ChurchiU,  Dukz  of,  En^ish  gen- 
eral and  statesman:  b.  Ashe,  Devonshire,  1650; 
d.  Blenheim,  16  June  172a  At  12  he  became 
page  to  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James 
II),  by  whom  at  16  he  was  appointed  an  ensign. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers  and 
soon  after  his  return  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. In  1672  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  assist  Turenne  against  the  Dutch. 
At  the  siege  of  Maestricht  he  distinguished 
himself  so  highly  as  to  obtain  the  public  thanks 
of  the  king  of  France.  On  his  return  to  En|{- 
land  he  was  made  tientenant-colonel  and  his 
advancement  was  rapid.  He  had  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  presented  to  him  and  strengthened  his 
influence  at  court  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah 
Jennings,  an  attendant  upon  the  princess,  after- 
ward Queen  Anne.  In  16S2  he  obtained  the 
title  of  Baron  of  Aymouth  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II  was  sent  Ambassador  to 
France  and  soon  after  his  return  created  Baron 


Churchill  of  Sandbridge  and  raised  to  the  rank  ' 

of  general.  The  same  year  he  suppressed  the 
rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  Joined  him  . 

at  Axminster  and  was  rewarded  by  ue  earldom 
of  Marlborough  and  the  appointment  of  com-  ! 

mander-in-^ef  of  the  English  army  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  fcrilowing  year  he  served 
in   Ireland,  where  he   reduced   Cork,    Kinsale  i 

and  other  places.     In  1691  be  was  suddenly  dis-  ' 

missed  from  all  his  employments  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason, 
but  soon  obtained  his  release;  though  it  appears 
that  the  suspicions  against  him  were  not  vrithout  ! 

foundation.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Maiy  he 
was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  appointed 
governor  to  the  young  Ehike  of  Gloucester: 
and   in    1701    was    created    b^    King    William  i 

commander-in-chief    of   the   English    forces   in  | 

Holland  and  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
States-General.  On  the  accession  of  Qneen 
Anne  in  1702  he  was  created  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad  and   sent  1 

Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.    There  he  was  1 

also  made  captain-general  by  the  States.  In 
the  campaign  of  the  same  year  he  drove  the 
French  out  of  Spanish  Guelders  and  took  Li^ge  | 

and  other  towns,  for  which  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1704  he  stormed  the 
French  and  Bavarian  hnes  at  Donauwonh,  and 
in  the  same  year,  with  Prince  Eugene,  efained 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  (13  August)  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  headed  t^  Marshal  T:^- 
lard  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  nation 
testified  its  gratitude  by  voting  him  the  manor 
of  Woodstodc  and  Blenheim  Palace,  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  campaign 
of  1707  his  antagonist  was  the  famous  Due  de 
Vendome,  over  wtiom  he  gained  no  advantaj^e; 
and  on  his  return  he  foimd  that  his  popularity 
at  court  was  on  the  decline,  this  being  said 
to  be  due  to  his  avarice.  In  1708,  with  Prince 
Eugene,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Gudenarde. 
In  1709  he  defeated  Marshal  Villars  at  Mal- 
plaquet  (11  September)  though  at  a  cost  ill 
repaid  by  the  capture  of  Mons,  and  in  1710 
with  Prince  Eugene  gained  another  victory  over 
Villars.  During  his  absence  a  new  ministry, 
hostile  to  himself,  was  chosen,  and  on  his  re- 
turn his  command  was  taken  from  him  and  a 
prosecution  commenced  against  him  for  apply- 
ing the  public  monev  to  private  purposes.  He 
went  in  disgust  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1712, 
but  returned  a  short  time  before  the  queen's 
death,  and  on  the  accession  of  (George  1  was 
reinstated  in  the  supreme  military  command. 
Consult  Coxe,  'Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borou^>  (1847-48);  Alison,  'Military  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborou^'  (1879);  Saiatsbuiy, 
'Marlborough>   (1879). 

MARLBOROUGH,  N.  Y..  town  of  Ulster 
County,  situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  65  miles  north  of  New 
York.  Capt  Annivy  Smith,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  lived  here  and  his  house  was  shelled 
by  the  British  in  1777.  The  region  is  noted  for 
its  small  fruits,  especially  the  Marlborough  rasp- 
berry. Pop.  of  the  town  2,700;  of  the  borough 
about  1,000.  ' 

MARLBOROUGH,  New  Zealand,  the 
northeastern  provincial  district  of  South  Island,  I 

bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  provinda)  district 
of   Nelson.    Its  extreme  length  is   130  rotlcs,  I 
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breadth  60  miles  ^  area,  4.753  square  miles.  The 
coast  is  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  natural 
harbors,  from  which  the  hills  rise  abruptly, 
clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  The  district 
is  generally  hilly  or  mounfainous,  with  splendid 
scenery.  The  amount  of  arable  land  is  re- 
stricted; in  the  south  are  the  Wairau  Plains, 
one  of  the  finest  sheep  tracts  in  New  Zealand, 
Mining  is  carried  on,  Roli  copper  and  coal 
being  found.  Blenheim,  the  capital,  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  seaport  of  Picton  on 
Qtieen    Oiarlotte    Sound.    Pop.   17,612. 

MARLIN,  Tejc,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Falls  County,  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral and  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
railroads,  about  150  miles  north  of  Houston  and 
26  miles  southeast  of  Waco.  It  is  situated  in  an 
agricultural  region  in  which  cotton  is  the  chief 
product.  The  industrial  establishments  include 
a  large  cot  ton- seed-oil  mill,  three  eotton  gins, 
a  cotton  compress,  a  lar^  brick  olant,  ice  and 
electric-light  plant,  planinfr  mill  and  marble 
works.  The  trade  is  in  cotton,  Kvestock  and 
various  lands  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Marlin 
has  two  hot  water  artesian  wells  which  have  an 
average  depth  of  3,350  feet,  with  a  temperature 
of  147°  F.  The  waters  possess  medicinal  prop- 
erties which  attract  a  large  number  of  health 
seekers  to  the  city.  Some  of  the  jprindpal 
huildings  are  a  central  school  building,  fine 
hotels,  Sana  tori  urns,  bathhouses,  opera-house, 
modern  business  houses  and  courthouse.  Pop. 
6,000. 

MARLIN,  a  sportsman's  Tiame  for  the  god- 
wits  (q.v.). 

HARLINGSPIKE,  or  MARLINE 
SPIKE,  an  iron  pin  tapering  to  a  point,  and 
principally  used  by  sailors  to  separate  the 
strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing  or  knotting.  A 
large  wooden  pin  used  for  the  same  purpose  is 
called  a  fid.  A  bird,  the  jaeger  or  boatswain,  of 
New  England,  bears  the  same  name,  in  allusitHi 
to  the  pointed  tail -feathers. 

HARLITT,  E.    See  John,  Euceniel 


the  A.B.  degree  at  Bene't  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1587  the  degree  of  M.A.  Perhaps  in  tlie 
same  year,  the  first  part  of  his  'Tamburlaine' 
was  acted  in  London;  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  active  connection  with  the  theatres. 
His  life  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  dissi- 
pated and  the  daring  of  his  theological  opin- 
ions gave  color  to  an  accusation  of  atheism. 
In  1593  he  was  killed  in  a  tavern  broil  and  was 
buried  at  Saint  Nicholas,  Dcptford. 

Numerous  plays  have  been  assigned  to  Mar- 
lowe, including  a  sliare  in  the  three  parts  of 
'Henry  VI' ;  and  he  may  very  hkely  have  had 
some  tiart  in  others  besides  the  following,  which 
can  with  certainty  he  ascribed  to  him:  'The 
Tragedy  of  Dido,*  of  uncertain  date  of  acting, 
printed  1594;  'Tamburlaine'  (two  parts), acted 
1587-88,  printed  1590;  'Dr.  Faustus,'  acted 
1588-89,  printed  1594;  'The  Jew  of  Malta,> 
acted  about  1590,  printed  1594;  'Edward  II,' 
acted  1591,  printed  1594;  'The  Massacre  of 
Paris,'  acted  after  1591,  printed  about  1595. 
His  'Hero  and  Leander'  was  left  incomplete 
at  his  death  and  was  finished  by  George  Qtap- 
man  and  published  in  1598.  Marlowe's  plays 
attained   a  sudden   and  great  popularity   and 


his  poetic  reputation  is  testified  to  by  n 
tributes  from  his  contempoiaries.  Marlowe's 
diamatic  activity  came  at  a  time  of  great  emo- 
tional stir  and  stress.  In  England  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
had  finally  gained  Uie  ascendency  over  those  of 
the  Midtue  Ages.  The  struggle  with  Spain, 
which  was  just  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada,  had  brou^t  a  triumphant  conscious- 
ness of  national  greatness.  From  this  newly- 
discovered  England  as  well  as  from  the  newly- 
discovered  America  and  the  rediscovered  world 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  came  countless  incentives 
for  multiform  activities.  In  literature  as  in  life 
opportunity  seemed  boundless,  experiment  and 
innovation  easy,  voyages  of  discovery  sure  of 
rich  reward.  The  drama  had  alreai^  become 
in  some  measure  an  expression  of  Ais  national 
activitjT,  but  it  still  awaited  the  services  of 
great  literary  genius.  After  two  generations  of 
precarious  struggle,  the  professional  companies 
had  become  firmly  established  in  the  public 
theatres  and  it  was  already  plain  that  the  main 
development  of  the  drama  was  henceforth  to 
be  popular  and  professional  rather  than  schol- 
arly and  amateur.  In  comedy,  indeed,  the 
plays  of  Lyly  and  Peele  had  already  supplied 
rc&iement  and  a  literary  flavor,  but  in  the 
popular  drama  in-  the  main,  and  in  tragedy 
in  particular,  there  was  neither  refinement  dot 

Marlowe  created  Engli^  tragedy  anew.  He 
threw  aside  Senecan  traditions  and  devoted 
himself  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  London 
theatres,  but  the  prologue  to  his  first  play  was 
a  declaration  of  reform,  announcing  the  adop- 
tion of  blank  verse,  heroic  themes  and  "liigfa 
astounding  terms."  His  themes  were  novel, 
and  his  treatment  of  them  seems  to  have  been 


jtriiggle  of  a  great  personality  doomed  to  in- 
evitable defeat.  'Tamburlaine'  is  hardly  a 
tragedy  at  all  but  rather  a  chronicle  of  the 
hero's  greatness ;  but  in  'Dr.  Faustus'  and 
'The  Jew  of  Malta,'  heroes  with  amUtions  as 
boundless  and  passionate  as  Tambtiriaine's  are 
overwhelmed  in  the  end  hy  the  limitations  that 
forever  bound  human  aspiration.  These  plays 
mark  the  formation  of  the  Marlowcan  type  of 
tragedy,  often  imitated  and  lotig  influential  in 
the  English  drama.  A  protagonist  distinguished 
by  great  passions  and  many  crimes  absorbs  the 
interest  of  a  series  of  scenes,  brutal  and  sensa- 
tional, full  of  violent  action,  ranting  declama- 
tion, bloodshed  and  villainy  afEording  oppor- 
tunity for  elaborate  theatrical  spectacles  and 
adorned  by  passages  of  profound  intellectual 
suggestiveness  and  extraordinary  beautv  of  dic- 
tion and  melody.  'Edward  II,'  the  most  ma- 
ture of  his  plays,  illustrates  these  characteristics 
and  also  testifies  to  his  growing  power  both  as 
a  plajrwright  and  as  a  poet.  The  characteriza- 
tion is  less  melodramatic,  more  varied  and 
more  human  than  in  the  earlie  plays;  the 
structure  more  coherent  and  organized ;  the 
sti^c  less  bombastic,  more  even  and  more  dra- 
matic. Shakespeare,  who  dearly  imitated  Mar- 
lowe in  'Richard  III'  and  produced  'Richard 
II'  in  rivalry  of  'Edward  II'  did  not  in  these 
two  plays  surely  surpass  his  master. 

MarVowe's  faults  and  deficiencies  are  appar- 
ent  and   they  cannot   all   be  credited  t      * 
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immaturity  and  experimental  nature  of  bis  art. 
The  banalities  that  mar  his  noblest  scenes  and 
the  absurdities  ttiat  appear  in  every  phase  of  his 
work,  theatricEtl,  dramatic  or  poetic,  would 
doublJess  have  disappeared  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  an  which  the  next  30  years 
witnessed.  But  there  are  no  indications  that, 
had  Marlowe's  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
ever  have  excelled  in  humor  or  the  individual- 
ization of  character.  His  achievement  is,  never- 
theless, amotiK  the  most  remarkable  and  en- 
during of  the  Elizabethan  era.  His  poetry  re- 
mains forever  impressive  with  its  fine  impetuos- 
ity, its  splendors  of  diction  and  melody.  His 
tragedies,  of  immense  influence  on  the  theatre 
of  his  day,  continue  to  rank  among  the  greatest 
of  English  literature  in  their  expression  of 
passionate  ambition  and  asi)iration.  He  was  the 
lirEt  great  English  dramatist,  and  he  prepared 
the  way  for  Shakespeare.  See  Faust,  Db.; 
Jew  of  Malta,  The, 

Bibliograpfa]r,— The  best  collected  editions 
of  his  works  are  by  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (1850 
and  1870),  and  by  A.  H.  Pullen  <3  vols.,  1885). 
His  four  tragedies  are  in  one  volume  of  Mer- 
maid Series  of  Old  Dramatists  with  introduce 
tion  by  J.  A.  Symonds.  For  biography  and 
criticism;  Ward,  A,  W.,  'History  of  Dramatic 
Literature'  (Vol.  I)  ;  Fleay,  F.  C,  'Biographical 
Chronicle  of  the  Drama'  (Vol.  11) ;  Ingram, 
J.  H.,  'Christopher  Marlowe  and  His  Asso- 
ciates'; Fischer,  O.,  'Zur  Charakterislik  der 
Dramcn  Marlowe's*  (Munich).  Marlowe's  life 
has  been  the  theme  of  two  modem  tragedies, 
R.  H.  Home's  'The  Death  of  Marlowe'  (1870), 
and  Miss  Josephine  Peabody's  'Marlowe* 
(1901). 

AsniEY  H.  Thohndikk, 
Professor  of  Ettglish,  Columbia  University. 
MARLOWS,  Jnlia  (Mbs.  Sothkhn), 
American  actress:  b.  (Sarah  Frances  Frost), 
Caklbeck,  Cumberland  sni  re,  England,  17  Aug. 
1870.  She  came  with  her  parents  to  the  United 
Stales  in  1875.  In  1882  she  joined  the  Juvenile 
Opera  Company,  which  presented  *Pinafore,* 
'The  Chimes  of  Normandy*  and  other  light 
Operas,  in  whidi  she  was  known  as  Frances 
Brou^.  Subseqtiently  she  took  a  child's  part 
in  'Rip  Van  Winkle.'  She  then  retired,  studied 
in  New  York  for  three  years  and  then  made 
her  metropolitan  dtbut  as  Parthenia  in  'Ingo- 
niar.*  Her  later  roles  include  Viola  in  'Twelfth 
Night' :  Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It' ;  Hi^^- 
land  Mary  in  'For  Bonnie  Prince  Charley' 
(18W);  Barbara  Frietchie  in  the  play  of  that 
name  by  Clyde  Fitdi  (1899),  and  Charlotte 
Durand  in  Cable's  'Cavalier'  (1902).  Other 
pl^s  in  whidi  she  has  taken  the  title  roles  are 
'Colinct'  and  'When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower.*  On  28  Mav  1894  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Taber,  who  had  been  her  leading  man 
in  her  first  appearance  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 
in  1888.  They  starred  together  for  a  season, 
but  owing  to  a  disagreement  were  later  sepa- 
rated and  in  1900  Mrs.  Taber  secured  a  di- 
vorce. The  next  great  success  was  as  Barbara 
Frietdiie  in  Clyde  Fitch's  play.  In  1904  she 
joined  E.  H.  Sodiem,  and  for  several  years 
they  were  joint  stars  in  Shakespearean  roles. 
In  1911  they  marriei  and  in  1916  Mrs,  Sothern 
retired  from  the  stage.  Their  presentations  of 
Shakespearean  plays  are  reckoned  as  some  of 
the    best    ever    given    in    America.      Consult 


Strang,  'Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in 
Amenca'  (Boston  1899) ;  Browne  and  Austin, 
'Who's  Who  on  the  Stage'   (New  York  1906). 

MARMADUKE,  John  Sappington,  Amer- 
ican soldier;  b.  Saline  County,  Mo,,  14  March 
1833 ;  d.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  28  Dec.  1887.  He 
studied  at  Yale  and  Harvard  and  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1857,  atKl  served  in  ibt 
United  States  army  in  the  West.  At  the  oui- 
brcak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enter^  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  In  1S64  he  was  captured  and 
was  not  released  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  went  abroad  for  a  time,  and  on 
his  return  engaged  in  business  and  also  in 
journalism.  He  was  defeated  for  the  govemor- 
^p  of  Missouri  in  1880,  but  in  1884  was  elected 
and  served  until  his  death. 

UASMALADE,  a  jellied  or  gelatinous 
prepara^on  made  from  quinces,  peaches,  apri- 
cots or  oranges  and  portions  oi  their  rinds, 
with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  spice,  II  is  nude 
like  the  ordinary  jams,  poured  out  warm  into 
pots  or  jars  and  sold  as  a  confection.  "Hie  mar- 
malade tree  (_Tucuma  mammosa)  is  of  the  star- 
apple  family,  producing  a  large  egg-shaped 
drupe,  tasting  like  marmalade. 

HARMBTTE,  Joseph,  Canadian  novelist: 
b,  Montmagny  Quebec,  1844 ;  d,  1895.  After  re- 
ceiving a  good  general  education  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  novels  dealing;  with  the  main 
events  in  French- Canadian  history.  These  in- 
clude 'Charles  et  Eva'  (1867) ;  'Francois  d« 
Bienville'  (1870)  ;  'L'Intendant  Bigot'  (1872) ; 
'Lc  Chevalier  de  Mornac'  (1873),  and  'Le 
tomahawk  et  I'ipee'   (1877). 

HARMIBR,  Xavier,  French  audior:  b. 
PontarUer,  Doubs,  24  June  1809;  d.  Paris,  II 
Oct  1892.  He  engaged  in  journalism  and  later 
tra.veled  extensively  in  Switzerland,  Hcriland, 
(Germany,  Russia,  Algetia,  America  and  the 
East.  In  1835  he  accon:Q>amed  the  scientific 
voyage  of  the  Research  to  the  Arctic  regions 
and  then  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Finnish  lan^ages  and  cus- 
toms. In  1839  he  became  professor  of  foreign 
literature  at  Rennes  and  in  1841  occupied  a 
position  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  1846  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Saint  Genevieve  rn  Pans  and  in  18?0  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Among  his 
publications  are  'Histoire  de  I'lsfande*  (1^); 
'Langue  et  Liiterature  Islandaises'  (1838) ; 
'Histoire  dc  la  litt^rature  en  Danemark  et  eo 
Su^de*  (1839)  ;  'Letitres  sur  la  Russie,  la  Fin- 
lande  et  la  Pok«ne*  (1843)  ;  'Du  Rhin  au  Nil' 
(1846);  'Lettres  sur  I'Amirique'  (1852); 
"Voyage  en  Suisse'  (1861);  'Voyages  et  Ui- 
tfiralure'  (1888),  and  the  novels  'Les  fiances 
du  Spitiberg'  (1858);  'Gazida'  (1860);  "Cim- 
arosa'  (1867):  <^Les  drames  du  eceur'  (1868); 
'Une  grande  ^me  rosse'  (1876),  etc. 

MARUION.  Scott's  *Marm!on,>  puV 
lidied  1805,  is  the  second  of  fiis  metrical  ro- 
mances, and  the  first  —  after  tie  nreliminary 
exfieriment  of  the  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'— 
in  whidi  he  develcnwd  the  full  possibiliticG  of  the 
form.  Because  of  the  success  of  ibe  earlier 
poem,  he  was  offered  il.OOO  for  Ate  one  be- 
fore he  had  begun  to  write  it  —  a  drrainstaoce 
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which  eiubled  Byron  to  barb  his  »dre  with  the 


Like  most  of  Scott's  fictioii,  in  prose  or  verse, 
the  story  of  'Marmion^  is  basea  on  the  funda- 
mental imftuisc  to  revivify  ibe  past,  especially 
in  conneciion  with  the  historic  associations  oi 
picturesque  scenes.  Hence  he  weaves  a  romance 
about  persons,  some  historic  and  some  imagina- 
tive, but  always  with  an  eye  toward  the  climax, 
■  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  It 
is  si^ificant,  too,  that  the  famous  scene  de- 
scribing the  quarrel  between  Mannion  and 
Douglas  (canto  vi)  was  an  afterthought,  due 
to  a  suggestion  from  one  of  Scott's  friends  that 
he  should  plan  Marmion's  journey  from  Eng- 
land  to  Edinburgh  so  as  to  introduce  the  Doug- 
las casde  of  Tantallon.  Critical  opinions  have 
varied  concerning  die  romantic  plot  of  this 
poem,  and  Scott  himself  spoke  severely  of  hi* 
having  based  it  in  part  on  die  crime  of  forgery, 
characteristic  "of  a  commercial  rather  than  a 
proud  and  warlike  age."  But  there  can  he  no 
difference  of  view  as  to  the  splendid  movement 
and  glow  of  the  more  stirring  scenes  of  the 
story  —  those  of  the  kind  in  which  Scott's 
genius  was  always  at  its  best  —  especial!^  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  cuuninating  in 
the  death  of  Marmion.  The  work  also  contains 
some  interesting  personal  poetry,  in  the 
epistles,  address«i  to  different  frioids,  'trhich 
Scott  prefixed  to  the  several  cantos,  nnd  ^in 
canto  v)  one  of  bis  most  popular  narrative 
ballads,  'Lodunvar,' 

Raymond  M.  Au>en. 
MARHOL,  JM<,  HA-a'  mir-mSl',  Argen- 
tine author;  h.  Buenos  Aires,  S  Dec.  1818;  d. 
there,  12  Aug.  1871,  He  was  a  pronounced  Dem- 
ocrat, was  trammed  by  Rosas,  led  the  opposition 
against  that  dictator  and  on  its  successful  ter- 
mination became  senator  and  librarian  of 
Buenos  Aires.  A  fervent  orator  Marmol  is 
better  known  as  the  author  of  'La  AmaKa' 
(1866),  a  historical  novel  dealing  with  Rosas' 
dictatorship,  of  the  popular  patriotic  poem  'El 
25  de  MaTO  de  1843,'  and  of  the  dramas  'Et 
poeta>  (1842)  :  'El  Peregrino>  (1846)  and  <E1 
Cruiado'  (1851),  'La  Amaiia'  has  long  been 
familiar  to  European  readers  through  French 
and  German  translations.  An  English  transla- 
tion ftas  appeared  recently  (New  Yorit  1919). 

UARMONT,  Annate  Frederic  Louis 
Viesse  de,  p-gust  fra-de-rek  loo-e  ve-es  de 
mSr-mofi,  Duke  of  Ragusa  and  Marshal  of 
France:  b.  Oiatiflon-sur-Seine,  France,  20  July 
1774;  d.  Venice,  2  March  1852,  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  his  iSth 
yeaj.  In  1792  he  changed  to  the  artillery,  and 
at  Toulon  became  acquainted  with  Bonaparte, 
who  chose  him  for  his  aide-de-camp.  For  sev- 
eral years  after  1805  he  was  military  and 
civil  governor  of  Dalmatia,  where  he  initiated 
important  public  works.  Being  called  to 
aid  in  the  Austrian  campaign  in  1809  he 
assisted  so  efficiently  that  Napoleon  made 
him  a  mareiial  and  govemor-generaJ  of  the 
Ulyrian  provinces.  He  was  again  called  upon 
in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1811,  was  severely 
wounded  ax  Salamanca  (q.v.)  and  laid  Up 
for  some  lime.    In  the  campaign  of   1813  he 
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"btiA  the  command  of  on  army  corps  in  Ger- 
many, and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen  and  Dresden.  In  1814  he  fm^t  a 
&nal  battle  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  bnt  oppo- 
sitioa  appearing  fruitless  surrendered  to  the 
allies.  This  proceeding  was  one  main  cause  of 
N^oleou's  immediate  abdication,  and  bronchi 
Marmont  into  favor  with  tile  Bourbons.  After 
the  Restoration  Louis  XVIII  made  bim  a  peer 
of  Fiance,  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Paris  by  the  Revolu'tion  of  1830,  and  his 
name  was  struck  off  the  army  list 

HORHOHTBL,  Jean  Frmn^oia,  zhQn  Fran- 
swa  mar-mofl-til.  French  writer:  h,  Bort, 
Limousin,  France,  IJ  July  1723;  d.  Abbeville, 
Eure,  31  Dec.  1799,  He  was  educated  for  the 
Church,  but  turned  to  letters,  and  became  a 
ionraahsi  and  dramarist  at  Paris.  In  1758-59 
ne  edited  Le  Mtrcwt,  and  in  1763  was'  elected 
to  the  Academy.  He  wrote  tragedies,  includincr 
'Denys  le  Tyran>  (1748)  and  'Aristomene> 
(1749);  'CoDies  moranx>  (I76I),  and  the 
woite  of  fiction  'B^hsavie'  (1767)  and  <Les 
locas'  ( 1778) ,  His  'Poitique  Fran5aise> 
(1763)  and  'Elements  de  Littir^ture'  (1787) 
have  perhaps  a  mere  perrnanent  worth.  A 
tollected  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in 
1786-87.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  historiogra- 
pher of  Prance,  and  in  1783  was  made  secre- 
tary of  die  Pren^  Academy. 

MARMORA,  mar'mdTa,  or  MARMARA. 
Sea  of  (ancienlly  Propontii),  an  inland  sea, 
lying  between  sourheaslern  Europe  and  the  west- 
ernmost part  of  Asia,  commumcaiing  with  the 
Mediterranean  bv  the  narrow  strait  called  the 
Dardanelles,  and  vrith  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Bosporus.  Lengrth  from  Gallipoli  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Iimid,  170  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  near  the  centre,  about  45 
miles;  average  depth,  over  600  feet;  maximum 
depth,  4,000  feet.  The  gulfs  of  Izmid  and 
Moudania,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  are  the  chief 
indentations.  The  largest  of  several  islands  is 
Marmora,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  situated  near  its  western  end;  at 
the  eastern  end,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  not 
far  from  Constantinople,  is  a  group  called  the 
Princes  Islands.  A  current  sets  from  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  in  turn 
runs  into  the  Archipelago,  The  tides  are  hardly 
perceptible  and  the  navigation  is  easy, 

MASH08BT,  a  small  American  monkey 
of  the  family  Hapalidx.  They  inhabit  the 
Brazilian  forests,  possess  long,  non^prehensile 
tails,  have  a  thick  wooly  fur  and  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  squirrels  in  appearance  and 
movements,  having  long  hind  legs  and  penciled 
ears.  They  are  notable,  further,  for  the  rela- 
tively lar^e  siae  of  the  brain  and  the  few  teeth 
(32),  likening  the  family  more  to  the  monkeys 
of  the  Old  World  than  to  those  of  the  other 
American  family  (Cebidm).  They  ase  favorite 
pets,  not  only  on  account  of  their  quaint  preiti- 
ness,  but  because  of  their  small  size,  their  gen- 
tleness and  intelligence;  but  ihey  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  rarely  survive  a  diange  of 
chmate.  Their  food  is  varied.  The  family  in- 
cludes many  species  which  fall  into  two  divi- 
sions —  the  genus  HapaU  and  like  genus  Midas. 
The  former  contains  the  typical  marmosets,  or 
ouistitis,  as  the  French  call  them,  of  whicli 
one  Species  {H.  jacckus)  has  long  been  a 
familiar  pet;  and  the  latter,  the  siU^  r 
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__    ,  -which  are  larger  and  more 

varied  in  their  colore  and  in  their  ornamental 
mfts  and  crests.  They  also  differ  in  their  teeih 
and  are  without  ring-colors  on  the  tail.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  marikina  (M,  roialta). 
The  [)indi£  (M.  wdipui'),  found  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Patiama,  has  buShy  gray  hair  on  the  head, 
giving  a  quaint  Said  man'  appearance. 

MARMOT,  a  large  ground-squirrel  of  the 
genus  Arctotnys,  having  terrestrial  habits,  rather 
coarse  fur,  no  cheek-pouches,  short  limbs  and 
powerful  digging  claws.  In  size  they  vary  from 
about  15  to  25  inches  in  lengtii,  the  tail  adding 
from  3  to  12  inches.  Several  species  inhal»t 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  in  southerly 
climates  keeping  themselves  mostly  upon  moun- 
tain heights;  but  farther  north  inhabiting  lower 
levels,  preferring  open  or  thinly  wooded  plains. 
AH  dig  and  dwell  in  burrows,  some  species  gath- 
ering into  extensive  colonies,  the  hillocks  about 
the  mouths  of  the  burrows  forming  communi- 
ties similar  to  the  'towns"  of  the  prairie-dogs; 
while  other  species  dwell  in  families  far  apart 
from  one  another.  They  feed  upon  herbage 
and  grow  very  fat  in  the  autumn  preparatory  to 
hibernation  during  the  cold  montns,  when  their 
dormancy  is  complete.  Their  underground 
sleeping-chambers  are  warmly  furnished  with 
dry  leaves  and  hay.  The  European  marmot  (^A. 
AlpinMs)  is  found  in  plenty  on  Ae  Alpine 
range,  equals  a  rabbit  in  size  and  is  light  brown 
in  color.  Il  lives  immediately  below  the  snow 
line,  and  subsists  on  vegetables,  insects  and 
roots.  They  come  forth  from  their  burrows 
during  the  month  of  April,  and  are  said  to  be 
readily  tamed.  The  bohac,  another  European 
species  {A.  bobac),  inhabits  Poland,  Russia  and 
all  northern  Asia.  A  third  species  is  found 
in  the  Himalayan  ranges ;  and  a  fourth 
(A.  caudatus),  the  largest  and  handsomest  of 
me  family,  dwells  in  the  valleys  of  their  i       ' 


central  Asia,  who  utilize  both  their  skins  and 
flesh.  America  has  two  marmots,  one  of  which 
is  the  siffleur  or  whistler  of  the  tops  of  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  other  the 
familiar  Eastern  woodchuck.  The  former  takes 
its  name  from  the  loud  eerie  whistle  with  which 
it  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  crags  about  the  lone 
pastures  above  timber-line,  where  it  makes  its 

Indians.  Other  species  or  varieties  occur  in  the 
southern  mountains  of  the  Western  States.  The 
woodchuck,  or  ground-hog  (A,  monajr),  is  a 
heavy,  broad-headed,  grizzled  animal  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  yellowish  to  wliitish  gray  in 
color,  blackish  on  the  back  and  crown  and 
chestnut  on  the  belly;  with  the  feet  and  tail 
brownish  black.  It  abounds  throughout  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  dry  plains,  and  flour- 
ishes in  spite  of  civilization,  as  the  farmers' 
meadows  and  gardens  supply  it  with  an  in- 
creased suwly  of  good  food,  and  mankind  thins 
out  its  worst  enemies,  such  as  wildcats,  foxes, 
weasels,  the  larger  serpents  and  birds  of  prey; 
none  of  these  save  the  first  is  mtich  to  be  feared 
by  the  full-grown  woodchucks,  but  ma>;  kill 
many  of  the  young.  As  a  result  the  animals 
have  become  unpleasantly  numerous  in  some 
districts  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  their 
depredations  upon  gardens  and  certain  planta- 
tions,  as  of  lettuce  and  celery,  are  often  serious. 
Consult  Lydekker,   'Royal  Natural  History,' 


(Vol.  Ill  !89S>;  Stone  and  Cram,  'American 
Animals'   (1902). 

HARHE,  mam,  Fraiice,  a  river,  the  chief 
affluent  of  the  Seine,  rising  in  the  plateau  of 
Langres,  flowing  northwest  past  Qialons  lo 
Epernay,  thence  westward,  joining  the  Seine  al 
Charenton,  four  miles  above  Pans.  Its  length 
is  326  miles,  126  of  which  are  navigable  to  Saint 
Dizier.  It  is  connected  by  canals  wilh  the 
Rhine  the  Aisne  and  the  Seine.  The  Marne 
was  the  crucial  fitting  line  of  the  Western 
Front  during  the  Great  European  War,  1914-18, 
During  a  six-days  battle  from  S  Sept.  1914  the  . 
march  of  the  Germans  on  Paris  was  checked 
along  its  banks.  Fighting  continued  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  until  the  Germans  be- 
gan their  fifth  drive  on  15  July  1918.  American 
troops  counter-attacked,  drove  the  German 
troops  back  across  the  rivers,  and  with  the 
Allied  troops  continued  the  onslaughts  which 
led  to  the  German  request  for  the  armistice 
whidi  ended  the  war  II  Nov.  191&  See  Wak, 
European, 

MARNIAN  EPOCH,  name  given  to  the 
period  known  in  France  as  the  Gallic,  in  Eng- 
land the  late  Celtic  and  in  Switzerland  as  La 
Tene.  It  extends  from  about  500  bc  to  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Ciesar.  It  is  named 
Mamian  from  the  French  department  of  the 
Marne  where  the  richest  deposits  of  the  period 
have  been  found. 

MASOCCO,  m^-rolc'o.    See  Mobocco. 

MARONITBS,  mar'6-nils,  a  sect  of  East- 
em  Christians,  whose  origin  was  a  consequence 
of  the  Monothdite  controversy.  In  the  7di  cen- 
tury the  opinion  that  Christ,  though  he  united  in 
himself  the  divine  and  human  natures,  had  but 
one  will  arose  among  the  Eastern  nations.  But 
when  their  last  patron,  the  Emperor  Philippi- 
cus  Bardanes.  was  deposed  and  exiled  in  /IJ. 
the  Monothelites  were  condemned  and  banished 
by  his  successor,  Anastasius.  The  remnant  of 
this  party  survived  in  the  Maronites  (so  named 
from  their  founder,  Maron)^  a  society  of 
monks  in  Syria,  about  Mount  Lebanon,  which  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  6lh  century.  Another 
monk,  John  Maro,  or  Marum,  also  preached 
Monothelitism  there  in  the  7th  century.     Re- 

Srded  as  rebels  by  ihc  Melchites  (q.v.),  or 
iristians  who  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  the 
emperor,  they  became,  in  the  country  of  Leba- 
non, which  is  now  called  Kesrawait,  a  warlike 
mountain  people,  who  defended  their  political  as 
well  as  their  religious  independence  boldly 
agaihst  the  Mohammedans,  and  who  even  now, 
under  the  Turkish  government,  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  like  the  Druses.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  Maronites  is  that  of  a  rntli- 
tary  commonwealth.  Governed  by  their  ancient 
customary  rights,  defended  from  external  at- 
tacks, they  support  themselves  among  the 
mountains  by  husbandry  and  the  produce  of 
their  vineyards  and  mulberry-trees.  The  reve- 
nues of  all  their  orders  of  ecclesiastics  are  very 
small,  but  a  common  spirit  unites  them,  and  in 
simplicity  of  manners,  temperance  and  hosiH- 
tality  they  resemble  the  ancient  Arabians.  Re- 
venge for  murder  is  permitted  among  them,  and 
as  a  si^  of  nobility  they  wear  the  green  turban. 
Their  Church  constitution  resembles  very  much 
that  of  the  old  Greek  Church.  Since  the  12lh 
century  they  have  several  times  stibmitled  to 
the   Pope    and   joined    the    Roman   Catholic 
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ties.  At  last  aement  XII  induced  them 
cept  the  decrees  of  the  Council'of  Trent  st  a 
synod  held  in  1?36  at  (heir  convent  of  Mar- 
hanna.  After  this  synod  their  priests  still  re- 
tained the  riffht  to  marry,  after  ihe  manner  of 
ibe  Greek  Qinrch;  and  they  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  under  both  forms.  The 
use  of  the  Arabic  language  was  preserved  in  the 
church  service.  Mass  was  read  only  in  the  an- 
cient Syriac.  Their  head  is  called  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  although  his  residence  is  in  the 
monastery  of  Kaoobin,  upon  Mount  Lebanon ; 
and  he  gives  an  account  every  10  years  4o  the 
Pope  of  the  condition  of  the  Maronite  Church. 
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neries,  containing  in  all  frcnn  20,000  to  25,000 
members  who  profess  the  rule  of  Saint  An- 
thony and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
fjiardening.  Since  1584  there  has  been  a  Maron- 
ite colleKc  established  at  Rome  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  their  clergy.  At  present 
the  Maroniies  are  supposed  to  number  about 
300.000,  and  these  are  distributed  into  150  par- 
ishes throughout  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt  and 
Cyprus.  In  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts between  the  Maronites  and  Druses,  June 
1860,  both  communities  are  now  subject  to  one 
governor  appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  title 
of  governor  of  the  Lebanon.  Consult  Bliss, 
F,  J.,  'Religions  of  Modem  Syria  and  Pales- 
line'  (1912).    See  Dkuses- 

MAROONS,  the  name  given  to  runaway 
negro  slaves  in  Jamaica  and  in  some  parts  of 
South  America.  The  name  seems  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  mountaineers,  being  derived  from  Span- 
ish, ciinarron,  a  fugitive  negro  or  maroon,  from 
rimo  (same  as  French  cime).  a  summit  or  hill- 
top. In  many  cases  runaway  negroes,  talcing  to 
the  forests  and  mountains,  rendered  themselves 
formidable  to  the  colonists  and  sustained  a  long 
and  brave  resistance  against  the  whites.  When 
Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  EJtglish  in  1655 
about  1,500  slaves  retreated  to  the  mountains. 
They  continued  to  harass  the  island  till  179S, 
when  they  were  finally  reduced  by  the  aid  of 
bloodhounds.  Some  of  them  were  removed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  afterward  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Consult  Dallas,  'History  of  the  Maroons.' 

MAROQUIN,  mir-d-ken'.  See  Morocco 
(leather). 

MAROS,  mo'rosh,  river  of  Hungary.  It 
rises  in  eastern  Transylvania  and  flows  west- 
ward for  abouv  550  miles,  joining  the  Theiss  at 
Szegedin  to  form  the  I^nube.  Its  watershed 
is  about  30,000  square  miles.  It  Is  navigable  to 
Karlsbtirg,  about  300  miles. 

MAROT,  Clement  French  poet :  h.  Cahors, 
Quercy,  winter  of  1496-97;  d,  Turin,  1544.  His 
father  was  escripvain  or  historiographer  to 
Anne  of  Brittany.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1506^ 
was  educated  at  the  university  there  and  sludiea 
for  the  bar.  Throurfi  his  father's  interest,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I ;  and  in  1519  was 
attached  to  die  suite  of  Margaret  d'Angouleme, 
the  king's  sister.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  on  his  return 
to  Paris  became  a  member  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. Imprisoned  once  as  a  Protestant  heretic, 
and  coining  E^ain  into  serious  risk,  be  ReA  to 
Navarre  and  to  Italy;  returning,  he  bad  to  flee 


finally  in  1543.  Being  a9  much  a  freetbinker  as 
a  Catvinist,  he  found  no  shelter  in  Geneva, 
whither  first  he  betook  himself,  and  went  to 
Turin,  where  he  died.  His  early  poems  are 
stiff;  his  later  ones  are  almost  unsurpassed  for 
ease  and  gra^e,  in  which  qualities  his  only  rival 
is  La  Fontaine.  He  wrote  many  rondeaux,  epi- 
grams, epistles  and  ballads ;  also  the  poem 
*L'£nfer.*  His  famous  translation  of  the 
Psalms  in  poetry  —  superior  to  the  inadequate 
French  prose  translation  of  the  Scriptures  at 
that  time  —  is  said  to  have  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  Reformers  and  was  simg  at  the  court 
and  was  widely  popular  in  the  country.  Con- 
sult Morley,  Henry,  'Clement  Marot,  and  other 
Studies'  (London  18?1>  ;  Tllley,  A.  A.,  'Litera- 
ture of  the  French  Renaissance'  (Vol.  I,  New 
York  1904). 

MAROT,  Hdcn,  American  labor  leader: 
b.  Philadelphia,  1865.  She  became  interested  in 
labor  problems  in  her  native  dty  and  after  a 
few  years  of  activity  in  labor  circles  there  re- 
moved to  New  York.  In  the  latter  city  she 
became  executive  secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League.  Meanwhile  she  made 
important  investigations  into  conditions  sur- 
rounding child  labor  in  New  York,  She  has 
published  'Handbook  of  Labor  Literature* 
(1889) ;  and  'American  Labor  Unions'  (1914). 

MAROZIA,  m»-ro'zi-»,  Roman  lady  of  in- 
famous reputation,  known  for  her  Influence  at 
the  papal  coiirt :  d.  Rome,  938  a.ii.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Theodora  (q.v,).  She  deposed 
Pope  John  X,  and  probably  caused  his  death. 
As  mother  of  John  XI  and  grandmother  of 
John  Xll  and  Leo  VII,  she  exercised  great 
mfluence  on  the  political  affairs  of  ^er  time 
in  Italy.  She  had  more  ability  than  character, 
but  repented  and  di^d  in  a  convent. 

HARQUAND,  mar-kand'.  Allan  C,  Amer- 
ican arx±KoIogist:  b.  New  York,  10  Dec.  1853. 
In  1874  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  studied  subsequently  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Johns  Hopkins.  In 
1881-^  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  and  lecturer 
and  from  1883  to  1905  was  professor  of  archce- 
ology  and  the  history  of  art  at  Princeton.  Since 
19(K  he  has  been  professor  of  art  and  arche- 
ology at  the  same  institution.  Since  1890  Dr. 
Marquand  has  also  been  director  of  the  Prince- 
ton Museum  of  Historic  Art,  and  in  1896-97 
was  professor  of  arcbscology  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studnes,  Rome.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Am 
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articles  in  various  journals. 

MARQUAND,  Henry  Gnrdqn,  American 
banker  and  philanthropist:  b.  New  York,  11 
April  1819:  d.  26  Feb.  1902.  He  was  educated 
in  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  and  for  20  years  was  in  the 
real  estate  business,  afterward  becoming  a 
banker  and  acquiring  an  interest  in  vanous 
railways  and  other  commercial  enterprises.  He 
was  a  generous  patron  of  the  Metropolitan 
]^useiim  of  Art,  to  which  he  gave  valuable 
paintings,  etc.,  and  among  his  other  benefactions 
are  a  paviUon  to  Belle vue  Hospital  and  a 
gymnasium  and  a  chapel    to   Princeton  Uni- 
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HARQUK,  mark,  Letter  of,  a  commission 
granled  to  the  commander  of  a  meichant  ship 
or  privateer  to  cruise  against  and  make  prizes 
of  the  enemy's  ships  and  vessels,  either  at  sea 
or  in  their  harbors,  under  pretense  of  making' 
reprisals  for  injuries  received.  The  ship  so 
commissioned  was  also  called  a  letter  of  marque 
or  mart  In  the  naval  history  of  the  16th  and 
17th  century.  privaleerinK  was  common,  but 
tended  to  degenerate  into  piracy,  any  state  at 
war,  when  hard  pressed,  being  willing  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  to  anybody^  who  would  prey 
upon  Fheir  enemy.  The  term  is  in  disuse  except 
with  historical  reference,  as  no  government  has 
issued  such  licenses  since  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1856. 


LANDS,  or  LES  MARQUISES,  Polynesia, 
an  island  group  in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean, 
lat.  8°  to  IP  S;  long.  138°  30*  to  141'  W.,  be- 
longing to  France  since  1842  and  composed  of 
12  islands  and  islets  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  northern  and  sotUhern,  with  a  total  area  of 
480  square  miles.  The  largest  islands  are  Nuka- 
tiiva,  or  Marchand,  and  Hivaoa,  or  Dominica. 
The  coasts  are  generally  inaccessible,  rising 
from  water  like  walls ;  but  in  Nukahiva  there 
are  some  excellent  natural  harbors.  The  is- 
lands are  ^nerally  high^  somq  of  their  moun- 
tains reachmg  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet; 
the  intervening  valleys  are  fertile,  picturesque 
and  copiously  watered  by  streams  which  form 
numerous  cascades.  The  principal  food  produc- 
tions are  $ulse,  yam,  cocoanuts,  sugar-cane, 
cotton  and  bamboo;  hogs  are  also  numerous. 
The  men  are  wcH-formea,  active,  powerful  and 
all  tattooed.  The  women  have  reRular  features, 
good  complexions,  fine  teeth  and  neat  hands, 
and  are  the  finest  of  the  sex  to  be  met  with 
in  Polynesia.  The  people  of  these  islands  were 
formerly  cannibals  and  though  this  practice  has 
been  discontinued  cruelty  and  feroaly  are  pre- 
vailing characteristics,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  have  met  with  but  little  success. 
The  Marquesas  were  discovered  in  1S9S  by 
Alonza  Mendafia  de  Neyva.  They  were  sub- 
sequently visited  and  described  by  Cook  and 
the  Forsters  in  1774,  when  Hood's  Islartd  was 
added  to  the  group.  In  1797  three  more  were 
discovered  by  Ingraham,  an  American  captain, 
and  were  named  Washington  Islands,  In  1842 
they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  France. 
The  population  steadily  decreased  during  the 
19th  century,  in  1876  being  5,420;  in  1910,  4,000; 
in  1915,  3,424. 

MARQUETRY,  marlet-rl  (French,  mar- 
queterie),  inlaid  cabinet-work  in  wtudl  thin 
slices  of  different  colored  wood,  sometimes  of 
ivory,  pearl,  shell  or  metal,  are  inlaid  on  a 
ground  usually  of  oak  or  tir,  well  seasoned  to 
prevent  warping.  The  marquetry  of  Italy  pos- 
sesses much  artistic  merit.  The  work  of  Fou- 
lel,  Oeben  and  Riesener  in  France  during  the 
18th  century  was  conspicuous  and  their  manu- 
factures are  still  sought  by  lovers  of  antiques. 
(See  Inlaying;  Mosaic;  Pabquethy).  Con- 
sult Jackson,  F.  H.,  'Intarsia  and  Marquetry* 
(1903). 

MARQUETTE,  Jicqoes,  French  Jestrit 
missionary  and  explorer :  b.  Laon.  France,  1 
June  1637;  d.  near  site  of  the  present  Luding- 


ton,  Midi.,  18  May  1675.  His  family  was  of 
good  social  positian  in  his  native  aty.  It  is 
evident  that  be  must  have  had  the  advantages 
of  early  education,  as  tie  entered  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Nancy,  in  1654,  with  the  intention  of 
joining  the  Society.  He  studied  and  tau^t, 
as  Jesuit  scholastics  usually  do,  at  Pont-a-Mou- 
9on,  Rfaeims,  Oiarleville  and  Lanfrres.  In  1666 
he  was  to  go  as  a  missionary  priest  to  New 
France.  He  arrived  at  Quebec,  20  Sept.  1666. 
In  the  next  month  he  began  his  preparation  for 
life  among  the  savages  by  the  study  of  the 
Indian  languages,  at  Three  Rivers,  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Druillettes  who  knew  all 
the  ways  of   missionary  life.    He  spent    two 

('ears  in  the  wilderness,  with  Father  Druillettes' 
3g  house  as  his  "home,*  learning  the  forest  and 
lake  and  living,  as  near  as  possible,  the  life  of 
the  redmen.  In  1668,  Father  Marquette  was 
ready  to  begin  woric  among  the  Ottawas.  From 
Montreal,  he  went  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  known 
to-day  as  the  *Soo.*  then  marked  in  French 
records  "Santa  Maria"  of  the  Algonquins.  The 
term  *Ottawa,*  as  used  by  the  Jesuits,  included 
the  Sioux,  the  Miamis,  Ae  Sacs,  the  Winneba- 
goes.  Foxes,  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas, 
Beavers,  Credcs,'  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Menomi- 
nees  and  Illinois.  From  Sault  Sainte  Uarie, 
he  was  sent  to  La  Pointe  Mission  in 
Lake  Superior,  The  place  selected  for  fais 
work  was  at  Oiequamegon  Baj^.  From  14  Sept. 
1669,  until  1671,  when  the  mission  was  given  up 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  Hurons  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Sioux,  he  served 
and  learned  much.  Father  Marquette  probably 
did  not  foresee  that  this  abandonment  meant 
that  there  would  be  no  Christian  mission  on 
Lake  Superior  "for  over  a  hundred  years* ;  as 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hedges  remarks,  'There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Blackrobe  sat  in  thdr 
council  circle,  and  took  part  in  their  delibera- 
tions, which  determined  tlieir  flight*  He  says 
Marquette  joined  the  Hurons  in  their  rush  to 
the  south  toward  the  Island  of  Macldnac,  then 
Machillimaddnaa  The  little  town  of  Saint 
Jgnace  — named  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  on  Moran  Bay, — 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  spot  where 
Father  Marquette  built  his  chapel  in  1671, 
Mackinac  Island  disputes  with  Saint  Ignace  the 
right  of  precedure,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
whether  a  previous  mission  existed  in  Mackinac 
Island  or  not,  diat  it  was  from  Saint  Ignace, 
Father  Marquette  set  out  in  his  search  for  the 
Mississippi, — of  ibe  existence  of  which  tradi- 
tions and  rumors  lived  among  the  tribes. 

The  quarrels  that  had  deflected  the  course 
of  Sieur  Reni  de  la  Salle  did  not,  in  die  end, 
prevent  him  from  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and  De  Soto,  earlier, 
had  crossed  the  valley  near  its  moudi,  but  it 
was  Marquette  who,  having  equipped  himself 
with  the  Indian  lore,  added  to  such  scieatific 
knowledge  as  he  could  acquire,  actually  dis- 
covered the  wonderful  stream  of  the  Indian 
le^nds.  Cotmt  Frontenac  was  the  devoted 
fnend  of  La  Salle,  but  he  could  not  overcome 
the  jealousies  raised  by  the  clashing  of  com- 
merdal  interests.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
accuse  the  Jesuits  of  merely  mercenary  motives 
in  opposing  the  opening  of  the  territory  of 
their  missions  in  New  Fiance  to  all  trappers 
and  traders.    It  is  plain,  human,— putting  aside 
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1  lead  lives  of  unspeakable  deprivations  and 
amazing  sdf-safHGce  merely  for  temporal  ^n 
for  their  Society  or  their  country.  When  it  is 
known  that  they  were  Frendi,  it  is  at  once 
known  that  they  were  patriots.  And  if  die 
Jesuits  opposed  the  mercantile  designs  of  the 
suKKirter  of  La  Salle,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  l!he  light  of  after  events,  that  they  were 
safeguarolug  the  interests  of  their  charges. 
The  fate  of  Jogues  and  of  Reae  Gou)m1  did  not 
deter  men  like  Maiguette.  It  onlv  made  them 
more  atixioiis  to  teach  Christianity  or  to  die. 
Marquette,  like  all  the  missionary  priests  of 
his  Society,  held  that  it  was  his  cmty  to  cou- 
iribuie  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Whether 
il  was  the  analysis  of  a  dialect  or  the  bending 
of  a  river,  the  Jesuit  made  each  his  duty, 
always  remembering  the  motto  of  his  Society, 
"To  the  greater  glory  «f  God.*  Marquette  had 
kept  in  mind  all  the  talk  about  the  ^cat  river 
and  the  natives  that  dwelt  upon  its  banks. 
He  was  sent^  he  believed,  as  one  who  must 
teach  all  nations,  and  he  did  not  disdain  any 
knowledge  that  mi^t  help  him  to  this,  valu- 
itig  Ae  knowlei^e  itself,  for  every  Jesuit  was 
a  student  both  of  nature  and  of  books.  Louis 
joliet  had  started  to  become  a  Jesuit,  but  had, 
instead,  become  a  fur  trader.  When  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  governor  of  New  France 
to  look  for  the  great  stream  that,  it  was 
nunored,  opened  into  the  Pacific,  Father  Mar- 
quette, «mo  earnestly  desired  it,  was  sent  by  his 
superiors  to  accompany  him.  On  8  Dec  1672 
Joliet  reached  Saint  I|;iiace  under  his  own 
authorization  from  De  Frontenac  and  one  from 
Father  Marquette's  provincial,  to  claim  for  God 
and  the  king  all  the  land  and  water  they  could 
find. 

When  the  ice  broke,  on  17  May  1673,  Mar- 
quette and  Joilet  set  forth.  Father  Pierson 
took  Father  Marquette's  place  at  the  mission. 
Father  Marquette  was  something  of  a  surveyor, 
and  his  maps  are  yet  in  evidence  and  very 
valuable.  Two  birch  canoes  that  could  only  hug 
the  shore  and  not  dare  the  cmen  takes,  and  seven 
men, — ^five  voyageurs  —  made  up  the  expedition. 
Their  stores  were  barely  sufficient,  their  scien- 
tific instruments  were,  as  one  can  easily  imagine, 
inadequate.  They  were  hopeful,  hardy  and  they 
knew  every  mood  of  the  treacherous  lakes 
and  the  meanings  of  all  the  changes  in  the 
weather.  Marquette  had  acquired  the  quick 
eye  and  ear  of  the  Indian,  and  his  mind  was 
supple  and  well-trained ;  Joilet  was  not  far  be- 
hind him  in  wood  and  water  craft  Still,  they 
followed  dim  nmiors.  The  most  interesting  of 
Marquette's  reports  b  that  of  the  second  halt 
at  the  Indian  village  of  Mascouten,  on  Lake 
Winnebago.  They  liad  reached  the  "jumping 
ofP  place.  Their  first  halt  was  at  De  Pere.  the 
Mission  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  to  which  Father 
Marquette  had  been  recently  assigned.  TJiey 
reached  Lake  Winnebago  by  way  of  the  Fox 
River.  From  Green  Bay, —  the  Mission  Saint 
Francis,—  they  went  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and, 
from  thence,  accompanied  by  the  Indian  guides, 
they  ascended  the  upper  Fox  River  and  entered 
the  Wisconsin,  on  10  June  1673.  After  seven 
days  of  hard  paddling,  they  entered  the  Missis- 
appi  on  17  June.  The  report  of  this  expedition 
on  which  we  must  rely  for  information  is 
Marquette's,— Joliet 's  having  been  lost  in  the 


upsetting  of  his  canoe  at  the  La  Chine  Rapids, 
near  Montreal.  It  is  included  in  the  'Jesuit 
Relations,'  and  quoted  by  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
Sparks,  Parkman.  Tfawaites,  Hedges,  and  all 
who  have  written  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Northwest.  Dr.  Shea,  in  his  'Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,'  esti- 
mates the  distance  traveled  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet  from  Saint  Ignace  to  Green  Bay  (Mis- 
sion Saint  Francis  Xavier),  at  218  miles.  Gen- 
eral Wood,  inspector-general  United  Slates 
army,  makes  the  whole  distance  traveled  2,549 
miles,  but  he  omits  the  distance  from  Saint 
Ignace  to  Green  Bay.  Marquette  and  Joliet  ex- 
plored the  Mississippi  for  300  miles  in  solitude. 
Marquette  describes  the  river  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri  as  turbulent  in  the  extreme. 
Marquette  was  pleased  by  the  treatment  re- 
ceived at  the  first  village  of  Illinois  Indians. 
They  met  Indians  who  showed  some  traces 
of  civilization,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  they  met  with  ^eat  kindness  from 
the  Indians.  From  the  Illinois  ^-  believing  the 
route  to  be  shorter  —  they  went,  it  is  asserted, 
to  a  point  near  Chicago.  By  portage,  at  Stur- 
geon Bay,  they  saved  time  and  strength,  and 
from  the  Green  Bay  into  the  Fox  River,  they 
reached  the  Mission  Saint  Franeis  —  having 
spent,  from  the  beginning  of  their  ascent  of  the 
newly-discovered  river,  on  17  July,  about  two 
months  -^  four  months,  in  all,  of  almost  inces- 
sant hardship  since  they  began  their  voyage  on 
17  May  1673.  Further  journeying  was  out  of 
the  question.  Marquette  and  Joliet  had  not 
much  strength  left.  A  journey  of  nearly  3,000 
miles,  in  birch  canoes,  had  told  on  them,  hardy 
as  they  were.  Marquette  spent  13  months  at 
De  Pere,  endeavoring  to  re^n  his  health.  He 
knew  well  the  stupendous  importance  of  what 
he  had  done  for  France  ana  for  the  world; 
but  his  business  was  with  souls.  While  Joliet 
went  to  Montreal  to  report,  Marquette  started 
to  found  a  new  mission  in  Ilhnois.  He  left  the 
Mission  Saint  Francis  on  25  Oct.  1674,  with  10 
canoes ;  he  arrived  at  the  Chicago  River,  4  De- 
cember, The  description  of  the  carrying  of  the 
canoes  through  the  forests  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  difficulties  the  missionary  expected  to  en- 
counter. The  inundations  of  30  March  167S 
destroyed   their    hovel.      At    Kaskasian    Mar- 

Siette  s  heart  was  filled  with  i^atitudc  by  the 
ndness  he  received.  His  desire  for  explora- 
tion led  him,  while  using  his  strength  in  minis- 
tering to  the  Indians,  to  explore  L^e  Michigan 
farther.  He  grew  weaker,  and  turned  to  the 
north.  Through  the  river  — now  Pere  Mar- 
quette —  he  made  his  homeward  way.  On  Sat- 
urday, 18  May  1675.  he  died.  The  Ottawa  — 
under  that  name  were  included  the  tribes  under 
the  Jesuits  in  the  Lake  regions-^ had  among 
them  several  Hiskakons,  to  whom  Marquette 
had  been  much  devoted.  These,  going  north- 
ward in  the  spring,  raised  his  body,  reverently 
prepared  it  according  to  the  mode  of  their  jribe, 
took  it  to  the  Mission  Saint  Ignace.  where 
Fathers  Nource  and  Pierson  awaited  it.  On 
Tuesday,  9  June  1676,  Marquette  was  buried  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Igpacc,  a 
building  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1706. 
In  September  1877,  Falher  Edward  Jaefcer, 
pastor  of^  Saint  Ignace,  discovered  the  grave 
and  remains  of  the  great  and  good  explorer, 
and  they  rest  under  a  monument  erected  by  ttie 
citizens    of    Saint    Ignace    in    1882.    Consnit 
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Harvey,  M.  A.,  <The  Mississippi'  (1900)  ;  Pin- 
ky, J.,  'French  in  the  Heart  ofAmeriea'  (1915). 

Maukice  F.  Egan, 
Formerly  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature,  Catholic  Unriiersity  of  America.^ 

MARQUETTE,  mar-kct',  Mich.,  city, 
coimiy-seat  of  Marquctie  County,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  on  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and  Atlantic  and  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Ishpeming  railroads,  13  miles  northeast  of 
Ishpeming,  and  about  58  miles  north  by  west 
of  Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  firsl 
permanent  settlement  was  made  about  1845 
and  a  little  later  it  was  called  Worcester 
after  public  accounts  had  been  given  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1851  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1869.  It  was  named  after  P^re  Marquette 
(q-v.)  who  had  visited  this  section  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  (he  Indians.  It  has  a  fine  harbor 
with  a  breakwater  3,000  feet  ic  length,  and  the 
best  of  facilities  for  loading  steamers  with  the 
minerals,  especially  iron  ore,  which  are  shipped 
from  here  m  large  quantities.  The  ore  docks 
are  the  largest  and  best  fitted  of  any  in  the 
country.  _  It  has  steamer  communicalion  with 
all  the  important  lake  ports.  Near  the  city 
are  large  quarries  of  brownstone  which  furnish 
emploi'ment  to  a  number  of  people.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  a  ptaning-mJII,  two 
blast  furnaces,  steam-engine  works,  and  the 
stone  quarries,  a1!  employing  about  SCO  men. 
Other  smaller  industries  are  the  manufacturing 
of  furniture,  sash,  door  and  blinds,  and  bricks. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  government  build- 
ing which  cost  $150,000;  a  county  courthouse, 
cost  $250000;  Peter  White  Library,  the  building 
cost  $75,000,  and  the  15,000  volumes  are  valued 
at  f30,000;  a  city  hall,  "cost  $60,000.  The  edu- 
cational buildings  are  a  State  Normal  School, 
which  cost  $150,000,  eight  public  schools,  cost 
$500,000,  a  manual  training  school  and  Saint 
Joseph's  Academy.  It  has  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital,  the  Upper  Peninsula  State  Prison  and 
a  bouse  of  correction.  _  The  Federal  govern- 
ment presented  to  the  city  Presque  Isle,  about 
400  acres,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city 
proper.  The  place  has  been  improved  and  made 
mto  a  beautiful  park.  A  statue  of  Pere  Mar- 
cjuette  is  in  a  city  square,  near  the  shore.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  a  vast  amount  of  iron  ore 
passing  through.  The  three  banks  have  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $400,000,  and  the  annual  busi- 
ness amounts  to  $7,500,000.  The  government 
since  1913  has  been  of  the  commission  type. 
The  electric-light  plant  and  waterworks  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.    Pop.  12,117. 

HARQUBTTB  RANGE.  See  Ikon  Ores 
—  Iron  Ore  Districts. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  comprises  the  following  departments: 
college  of  arts  and  sciences ;  college  of  applied 
science  and  engineering,  school  of  dentistry; 
the  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics ; 
school  of  journalism ;  school  of  law ;  school  of 
medicine;  conservatory  of  music;  school  of 
pharmacy ;  training  school  for  nurses ;  and  Mar- 
quette Academy,  the  university  high  school. 
The  faculty  numbers  240;  the  average  annual 
attendance  of  students  is  over  1,500;  tuition 
tees   range  from  $60   to  $170;  living  expenses 


from  $128  to  $19a  The  different  courses  lead 
to  the  decrees  o*"bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  doctor  of  medicine,  baclielor  of  laws, 
doctor  of  dental  sui^ry,  bachelor  of  cwn- 
merdal  science,  bachelor  of  joutTialism,  bache- 
lor of  literature,  pharmaceutical  chemist  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy.  'The  grouads 
of  the  university  consists  of  five  tracts  on  which 
are  the  buildings  housing  the  various  depart- 
ments. Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  enrol- 
ment of  students  the  erection  of  several  new 
buildings  is  projected.  In  March  1916  a  build- 
ing and  endowment  campaign  carried  on  in 
Milwaukee  and  in  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin  re- 
sulted in  a  $503,471  fund.  The  college  libraiy 
contains  nearly  13,000  volumes  and  there  are 
supplemental  libraries  connected  with  the  de- 
partments of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineer^ 
ing  and  economics,  while  students  have  access 
the    neighboring   city   public   library   whict 

...; —  340,000  volnmes  and  to  the  dty 

af  the  largest  and  most  complete 
■in  the  United  States,  containing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  zoological,  botanical,  mineraloK- 
ical  and  other  specimens.  The  history  of  Mar- 
quette University  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
Jesuit  fathers  in  1855  who  two  years  later 
opened  Saint  Aloysius  Academy.  In  1864  a 
new  building  known  as  Saint  Gall's  Academy 
was  erected  and  incorporated  as  Marquette  Col- 
lege. In  1906  it  celebrated  its  silver  jubilee 
with  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and  a  new 
charter  creating  Marquette  University.  lis 
progress  has  been  one  of  continuous  growth  due 
to  administrative  economy,  encouraging  al- 
though inadequate  laic  support  and  tutorial 
service  without  salary  the  Jesuit  professors  of 
the  faculty  giving  their  time,  training  and 
ability  to  tlie  city  with  no  material  recompense 
beyond  personal  support 

MARQUBZ,  Joa£  Anuldo,  hd'si'  ar- 
nal'do  mar-kath,  Peruvian  poet;  b.  Peru,  about 
1825;  d.  Lima,  15  Jan,  1331.  For  partiapation 
in  civil  wars  he  was  several  times  banished  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  and  be  lived  vari- 
ously in  Chile,  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
Among  modern  Peruvian  poets  Marquez  lakes 
high  rank.  He  published  'Lost  Notes'  (1862); 
<Fk>r  de  Abel,'  etc.,  and  in  prose  'El  Peru  y 
la  Elspana  moderna,'  and  'Recuerdos  de  im 
viage  a  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America.'  He 
lost  bis  life  in  the  defense  of  Lima  agaiusi  the 
Chileans. 

MARQUEZ,  Leonardo,  Mexican   soldier: 

b.  Mexico,  about  1820.  In  1849  he  appeared  as 
the  leader  of  a  movement  in  support  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  under  Sanla  Anna's  last  adminis- 
tration he  had  important  posts  in  the  array 
(1853-55).  He  fought  against  Juarea  in  the 
"Reform"  War,  and  favored  the  estahlisliineiit 
of  Maximilian's  empire.  In  October  1866  Maxi- 
milian made  him  a  division  commander,  and  in 
March  1867  sent  him  to  Mexico  Qty  to  form 
a  cabinet  and  raise  troops  for  the  relief  of 
Queritaro.  But  he  was  hemmed  in  by  Diaz, 
and  after  Maximilian^S  execution  resigned  ana 
frequently    called 


1859);  though  he  alleged  the  express  o __ 

Miramon  as  an  explanation.    He  was  exempted 
from  the  amnesty  of  1870. 
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(Italian,  marchese;  French,  morg«M;  German, 


MARQUIS,    inarTrwIs, 


morkgraf),  a  title  of  honor  next  in  dignity 
that  of  duke.  Marquises  were  not  known  in 
England  fill  King  Richard  11,  in  tlie  year  1385. 
created  his  great  favorite,  Robert  Vere,  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Marquis  of  DubKn.  In  1397  the  same 
king  raised  John  de  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, to  the  rank  of  marquis,  a  dignity  which  he 
afterward  refused  to  bear  from  its  bring  an 
innovation.  The  title  fell  into  disuse  iiiHil  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  VI,  who  created  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Winchester  in  iSSl.  The  title  given 
a  marquis  in  the  Style  of  die  heralds  is  most 
uoble  and  potent  prtnce. 


received   his   educatioa   at   Queen's  University, 
Kingston ;    was    made   EnyliB' 


the 


Stratford'  High  School  anJ  subsequently  at  the 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute;  Later  he  became 
principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Brock- 
ville.  After  1901  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
Uteraturc-  In  1905  he  was  chief  editorial  writer 
on  the  Ottawa  Free  Press.  Sutisequently  he 
edited  'Canada  and  its  Provinces>  (22  vols., 
1914-15).  He  also  published  <Stories  of  New 
France'  (1890);  'Stories  from  Canadian  His- 
tory* (1893);  'Marguerite  de  Roberval:  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Days  of  Jacques  Cartier'  (1899)  ; 
'Canada's  Sons  on  Kopje  and  Ve!dt>  (1900): 
'Ufe  of  Lord  Roberts'  (1901);  'Prcwdenl  of 
the  United  Stales'  (1903)  ;  'Brock:  The  Hero 
of  Upper  Canada'  (1912) ;  'The  War-Chief  of 
the  Oltawas'  (1914):  'iTie  Jesuits  MisMons' 
(1915).  He  edited  the  Canadian  biographical 
collection  entitled,  'The  Builders  of  Canada* 
(1903). 
~MARKAKBSH.    See  Uosocca 

MARRELLA,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea 
found  in  the  Cambrian  shales  of  British  Colnm- 
Ijia.    See  Stephen  Formation. 

MARRIAGE,  History  of  (Latin,  ntwito. 
from  tnaTttns,  husband,  from  moi,  a  male).  In 
the  natural  history  sense  marriage  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  more  or  less  durable  union  between 
male  and  female  lasting  till  after  the  birth  and 
rearing  of  ofFspring.  In  the  ethical  and  legal 
sense  marriage  is  a  imion  between  man  and 
woman  living  in  complete  community  of  life 
for  the  establishment  of  a  family.  See  article 
on  the  Family,  History  of. 

The  Origin  and  Social  Flmctioii  of  Msr- 
riigc. —  In  the  natural  history  sense  of  the 
word  marriage  may  be  said  to  exist  among 
many  of  the  animals  below  man.  Pair  marriage 
is  common  among  the  birds  and  some  of  the 
higher  mammals.  It  especially  diaracterizes 
the  anthropoid  ^>es,  the  pair  marriage  of  the 


chin^ianzee  being;  monogamous  and  durable, 
probably  not  unlike  that  of  primitive  man.  Thi 
origin  of  marriage  is  therefore  to  be  sought  ii 


family,  rather  than  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  marriage.     See  article   on  family  above  re- 

The  function  of  marriage  in  human  society 
is  twofold:  (1)  to  regulate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  and  (2)  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  community.  This  latter 
function  is  often  overlooked,  but  is  quite  as 


important  in    any   sdetUific    coniideratiou    of 
marriage  as  the  former. 

Practically  all  forms  of  martiage  may  be 
found  among  human  beings  if  we  consider  all 
pMples  hoi  all  historical  ages,  althou^  the 
primitive  or  original  form  o£  marriage  seems  to 
have  been  tbu  of  a  simple,  pairing  toonogamy, 
simitar  to  the  Pair  marriage  wbi(£  is  common 
uoong  die  higher  animals.  The  reasons  for  re- 
jecting  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  state  of 
promiscuity  have  already  been  given  in  the  arti- 
cle on  the  family  just  cited.  Whether  such  a, 
form  as  cooununal  or  group  marriage  (limited 
promisctiity)  fau  ever  existed  aisong  any  peo- 
ple has  been  much  debated  by  anthropologists 
and  sociokigists.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
form  of  marriage  is  found  in  certaiti  aborigi- 
nal Aostmlian  tribes,  where  a  man  nlio  takes  a 
wife  from  a  certain  group  has  sexual  access  to 
all  the  other  women  of  diat  groui^  thougii  ti« 
lives  with  only  one  of  them.  A  similar  fortD 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Funalnan  family  of  th« 
Polysesians,  the  marriage  of  a  group  of 
brothers  widi  a  granp  of  sisters,  though  diis 
form  was  rare  even  among  the  Polynesian*, 
Most  amhnopologiatE  and  sociologists  believe 
that  such  forms  of  griMp  marriage  were  not 
primitive,  but  were  reiativety  late  historical  de- 
velopmentB.  Setting  iliese  aside  as  exceptional 
forms,  the  main  ry^ee  of  marri^e  in  the  nnman 


Polygyny  (Greek,  "many  wives*). — A  com- 
mon form  of  marria^  in  barbarism  and  lower 
civilization  is  Ae  union  of  o«e  man  wth  sev- 
eral women,  scientifically  known  as  polygyny, 
but  popularly  called  polygamy.  It  is  possible 
that  this  form  of  marriage  existed  to  some 
extent  in  primitive  times,  as  the  gorilla  among 
anthropoid  apes  is  said  to  practise  it.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  presupposes  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  is  therefore  among 
strictly  savage  peoples  very  rarelv  practised.  As 
a  human  institution  it  recrivea  its  chief  de- 
vek>pment  in  the  period  of  barbarism,  and 
seems  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  of  the 
development  of  dominantly  militant  Ufe  and  of 
slavery  in  tliat  period  of  human  culture.  Among 
people  who  practise  polygyny,  therefore,  the 
practice  is  largely  confined  to  the  wealthy  and 
ruling  classes,  as  only  these  can  afford  the 
luxury    of    having   more   than    one   wife.      In 

riygynous  countries  of  the  present  rarely  over 
per  cent  of  the  families  are  of  polygynous 
type.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
males  and  females  in  any  given  population  un- 
der normal  conditions  is  relatively  equal  even 
in  polygynous  lands,  the  mass  of  the  families 
are  necessarily  monogamic 

The  causes  of  polygyny  are  complex.  Be- 
side the  animal  instincts  of  the  male  we  must 
place  especially  the  military  honor  of  wife  cap- 
ture and  the  economic  value  of  women  (or 
wives)  as  laborers.  In  barbarism  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  a  man's  wealth  and  power 
is  frequently  the  number  of  his  wives.  A  con- 
tributory cause  among  some  peoples  is  (he 
high  valuation  set  upon  children,  especial^  un- 
der the  patriarchal  system  (q.v,).  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  main  cause  m  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs. 

The  practice  of  polygyny  has  been  wide- 
spread among  practically  all  peoples  from  die 
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stage  of  barbarism  np,  thou^  limited  to  the 

Sirosperous  a.iid  well-to-do.  Where  it  failed  of 
egll  sanction  it  frequently  existed  in  the  more 
or  less  illegal  form  of  concobinage.  It  is  not 
surprising,  on  this  account,  that  in  many  easel 
it  has  received  the  eitplidt  sanction  of  re- 
ligion as  in  the  cases  of  Mohammedanism  and 
Hormonism.  Bui  amonK  all  peoples  it  hat 
tended  to  die  out  with  the  coming  of  higher 
civilization,  for  the  reason  that  it  obviously  in- 
volves the  subjection  and  degradation  of 
woman,  the  lade  of  paternal  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  placing  of  a  premium  upon  the 
more  brutal  instincts  of  human  nature,  cspe- 
daHy  in  the  male. 

Pol^andrr  (Greek,  *many  husbands*). — 
The  union  or  one  woman  with  several  men  it 
ft  rare  form  of  marriage  found  at  present  prac- 
tically only  in  Tibet  and  among  some  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  India,  though  within  his- 
toric times  it  existed  in  Arabia.  Apparently 
polyandi^  has  never  been  a  wide-spread  form 
of  marriage  in  the  human  species,  as  the  in- 
stinctive jealousy  of  the  male  works  against  it; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  suppomng,  as  Mc- 
Lennan supposed,  that  primitively  it  was  uni- 
versal On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  exist  only 
under  such  economic  and  social  conditions  as 
mi^t  lead  to  the  suppression  of  male  jealousy. 


lo  the  toleration  of  polyanory.  In  the  same 
region  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  women, 
wruch  also  favors  the  practice  of  polyandry. 

The  most  common  form  of  polyandry  is  the 
fraternal  or  Tibetan  form,  in  which  a  group  of 
brothers  have  a  common  wife,  the  oldest  brother 
being  the  head  of  the  hous^old  and  the  puta- 
tive father  of  all  the  children.  Among  the 
Nairs  of  India,  however,  a  non-fraternal  f<Hin 
of  polyandry  exists. 

Monocamy  (Greek,  'single  maniage*). — 
Polygyny  and  polyandry,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
always  been  exceptional  forms  of  marriage. 
The  prevalent  form  of  marriage  among  all 
peoples  and  in  all  ages  has  been  some  form  of 
monogamy,  the  union  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  This  has  been  so  largel};  by  biological 
necessity,  as  under  normal  conditions  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  in  any  given  popu- 
lation is  relatively  equal.  The  instincts  of  man 
have  also  to  some  extent  favored  monogamy, 
especially  the  instinct  of  sex  jealousy.  E/:o- 
Domic  conditions  also  have  rarely  made  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  support  more  than  one 
wife  and  her  children.  Besides  such  biological 
and  economic  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
mono^m^,  however,  it  has  manifest  social 
superiorities  to  any  other  form  of  marriage. 
It  is  much  more  favorable  to  superior  care  and 
upbringing  of  children,  as  under  monogamy 
both  husband  and  wife  commonly  unite  in  the 
care  of  the  child.  It  develops  afFections  and 
emotions  of  a  more  altruistic  type,  and  it  makes 
the  bonds  of  the  family  life  more  definite  and 
strong.  For  these  reasons  monogamy  favors 
the  development  of  higher  types  of  morality 
and  of  civilization  generally.  Its  association 
with  higher  types  of  civilization  is,  therefore, 
not  an  accident.  At  its  best,  the  monogamic 
family  presents  such  superior  unity  and  har- 
mony that  it  is  best  fitted  of  all  the  forms  of 
marriage  to  work  in  harmony  with  higher  ri\il- 


The  Huriage  Ccmsoiiy,~Among  all  peo- 
ples, savage  as  wetl  as  civilized,  legal  marnage 
IS  UEually  acconqianied  by  some  form  of  cere- 
mony which  expresses  the  sanction  of  the 
group  upon  the  union.  This  ceremony  is 
usually  of  a  magical  or  religious  character, 
though  in  a  few  peoples  it  is  apparently  purely 
sodaL  Betrothal  is  also,  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced peoples,  frequently  an  occasion  for  some 
sort  of  religious  or  social  ceremony. 

Tbe  Freedom  of  Choice  in  Harriage. — 
Westermarck  presents  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  among  primitive  peoples  marriage 
was  originally  based  on  the  mutual  attraction 
and  consent  of  tbe  parties.  Almost  always  the 
male  is  the  wooer.  The  female  accqits  or  re- 
jects her  lover,  and  tbus  plajn  the  decisive  role 
in  sex  selection.  The  same  phenomena  of 
courtship  also  appear  very  generally  amoag  the 
animals.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
different  conditions  existed  among  primitive 
men.  The  common  practices  of  wife  capture 
and  wife  purchase  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptional conditions  developed  in  later  stages  of 
civilization.  Marriage  thus  began  in  free 
choice,  but  among  many  peoples  passed  through 
stages  of  wife  capture,  and  of  wife  purchase, 
onoer  file  dominance  of  family  or  tribal  inter- 
ests^ becoming  only  gradually  in  modern  times 
agam  a  matter  of  free  individual  choice. 

Marriage  bjr  Capture  and  by  Pnrchaae.— 
Among  predatory  and  warlike  tribes  marriage 
by  capture  is  often  common;  indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  ifce  social  and  military  h(»ior  at- 
tached to  wife  capture,  it  sometimes  comes  to 
be  the  favorite  form  of  marriage.  We  know  of 
no  people,  however,  among  whom  wives  are 
regularly  captured  outside  the  tribe.  Mani- 
festly such  a  social  state  would  be  practically 
impossible,  even  though  wife  capture  was  so- 
daily  favored. 

Much  more  common  than  wife  capture,  bnt 
at  a  mudi  later  stage  of  cultural  devd<^>nient, 
was  wife  purcliase.  This  stage  comes  tn  par- 
ticularly in  early  barbarism  with  the  develop- 


t  of  slavery  and  the  idea  of  property  i: 
ersons;  and  among^  most  peoples  it  has  sut 
ived  until  higher  civilization   has  been   devel- 


?  even  relatively  highly  dvifized  peoples. 


oped.     It  was  particularly  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping polygyny  and  the  patriarchal  form  of  the 
family.     Many  i 
among  even  rel;  ,       ..    ,    .  ._  ,--,-- 

Cnud  Harriage.— Another  result  of  wife 
capture  and  wife  purchase  among  some  peoples 
was  the  practice  which  we  know  as  *child  mar- 
riage,* that  is,  the  uniting  in  formal  marriage 
of  children  under  IS  years  of  ^e,  usually  me 
marriage  of  a  girl  under  15  with  a  much  older 
man.  As  a  custom,  child  marriage  is  not  un- 
known among  warlike  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes.  It  devekiped,  especially  in  India,  how- 
ever, under  the  influence  of  the  caste  system 
and  the  custom  of  wife  purchase.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  female  population  of 
British  India  are  married  before  15  years  of 
age,  sometimes  while  they  are  mer£  infants. 
In  the  western  provinces  of  India  the  girl  re- 
mains at  home  with  her  parents  until  sexual 
maturity  is  reached;  but  in  Bengal,  girls  com- 
mence their  married  life  at  the  age  of  nine 
years.  The  British  government  has  made  in- 
effectual attempts  to  check  child  marriage,  bat 
the  practice  continues,  as  it  is  supported  V^  the 
higher  as  well  as  by  the  lower  Hindu  castes. 
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of  very  near  kin.  A  timited  nvmber  of  tribes 
among  savage  uid  barbarous  peoples  do  not 
forbid  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters,  bot 
all  view  with  social  disapproval  sexuat  rela- 
tions between  ^rents  and  cUidreii.  Indeed, 
the  larger  ntmdier  of  nncivilized  peoptes  not 
only  condemn  sexual  relations  between  blood 
relatives,  but  forbid  marriages  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  clan,  or  totem  group.  As 
clans  may  be  metronymic  or  patronymic,  this 
reetricttoo  prevents  marriage  between  maternal 
or  paternal  relatives  as  the  case  may  be,  even 
to  the  most  remote  degrees  of  hanahip,  but  makes 
it  posnble  for  a  man  to  marry  a  near  relative 
in  a  clan  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  on  the 
ground  that  no  Idnship  tie  exists  between  than. 
T%is  custom  forbidding  marriage  within  the 
clan  is  known  as  'exoeamy.*  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways correlated  with  •endogamy,'*  as  respects 
the  tribe.*  Thus  in  the  clan  or  totenric  stage  of 
social  organization,  in  which  most  of  die  Nortli 
American  Indians  were  at  the  time  of  thdr 
discovery,  a  man  must  take  a  wife  outside  of 
his  clan  or  totem-kin  grou*,  but  usoally  mttst 
marry  within  lua  tribe  or  related  tribes. 

The  ca.usei  of  such  customs  of  exogamy  and 
endogamy  have  been  much  debated.  McLennan 
held  that  exogamy  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
custom  of  female  infanticide,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  evidence  in  support  of  sudi  a  theory. 
Wester marck's  explanation  is  Aat  exogamy 
arises  from  the  extension  to  the  wiiole  clan 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  aversion  to  incest  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  ftat  exogany  and 
endogamy  are  not  customs  peculiar  to  uncivil' 
t;:ed  peoples.  Similar  rules  are  found  regard- 
ii^  fortndden  degrees  of  relationship  among 
dvflized  peoples.  While  there  is  possibly  a 
natural  aversion  to  incest,  there  is  even 
more  pronouncedly  instinctive  allractioti  be- 
tween persons  of  the  oppoMte  sex  who  are  rela- 
tively strange  and  unfamiliar.  This  leads  vata- 
rally  among  all  peoiiles  to  marrying  outside  of 
the  close  social  group ;  and  among  the  nncivil- 
ized  all  members  of  a  clan  are  regarded  prac- 
tically the  same  as  very  near  relatives.  The 
main  difference  in  the  practice  of  exogamy 
among  the  uncivilized  and  among  the  civilized  is 
that  in  the  clan  stage  of  social  organiiation  it 
is  not  blood  relationship  in  our  sense  whicK 
counts,  but  the  type  of  social  organization  itself. 

Harriage  Among  the  Earopean  Peoplea. 
—  Among  the  early  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe 
marriage  was  universally  regarded,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  as  a  religious  bond,  since  their 
family  life  was  based  upon  ancestor  worship. 
This  early  Aryan  view  of  marriage  ^ve  way  in 
later  Rome  to  the  view  that  mamage  was  a 
private  contract,  to  be  made  and  dissolved  by 
the  parties  at  [heir  pleasure.  The  early  Chris- 
tian OiuFch  combatted  this  view  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  and  sought  to  restore  die  view 
that  marri^e  was  a  religious  bond,  which  it 
finally  did  by  making  marriage  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  OiurdB.  It  was  forced,  however, 
to  still  recognize  that  consent  or  contract  was 
the  essential  means  of  entering  the  marriage 
relation.  'Consent  marriages*  continued  to  be 
recognized,    therefore,    though    they   could   not 

*Thc  tiibe  being  a  gioup  of  related  dau  veskiog  the 


be  broken  except  through  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  Protestant  reformers  put  forth 
the  idea  diat  marriage  was  a  rivil  relation, 
rather  than  a  religions  bond  or  sacrament,  to  be 
created  by  the  state  and  broken  by  the  state. 
In  reaction  to  this  view  the  Roman  Catholic 
Council  of  Trent  in  !S63  declared  rtiat  a  valid 
marriage  could  only  be  created  by  the  Church 
and  only  annulled  hy  the  Church.  This  still 
remains  l*ie  Roman  Catholic  view  of  marriage. 
Hie  later  Roman  view  that  marriage  Js  a  pri- 
vate contract,  to  be  created  and  broken  by  in- 
dtvidnals  as  any  •other  contract,  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  revive  in  modem  mtions  Mooag 
many  elements  of  their  population.  The  present 
problem  of  the  family,  therefore,  centres  about 
the  question  of  divorce  and  ihe  toleration  of 
other  forms  of  marriage  than  that  of  permanent 
monogamy.  (See  article  on  Family,  Histobt 
of).  The  last  three  theories  mentioned  are 
evidently  held  alongside  of  one  another  by  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  populatians  of  modem 
nations.  Which  of  these  competing  theories  of 
marriage  will  become  established  in  the  mora! 
statidards  of  the  future  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
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was  not  veiy  particular  where  he  g 

next  neighbors  cave,  indeed,  would  be  the 
most  convenient  and  likely  place.  If  was  a  mere 
question  of  brute  slrength;  the  man  of  greater 
physical  power  had  his  way.  As  serial  evolu- 
tion progressed  and  families  were  established 
and  organized  into  clans,  the  man  who  pre- 
ferred to  gain  a  wife  by  capture  had  to  go 
further  afield.  To  have  fordbly  taken  a  woman 
of  an  allied  family,  or  from  an  affiliated  clan, 
would  have  brought  down  upon  the  offender 
the  vengrance  of  an  entire  community  and, 
against  this,  individual  force  could  rot  prevail. 
Wife  capture  had  to  he  practised  against  hos- 
tile tribes,  from  whose  vengeance  the  robber 
would  be  protected  by  the  whole  of  his  own 
community.  The  Roman  legend  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women  points  to  a  time  when  wife 
capture  from  unrelated  and,  therefore,  enemy 
communities  was  a  common  practice.  Probably 
robber-marriages  persisted,  to  some  extent, 
even  in  the  home  circle,  so  to  speak.  Among 
a  number  of  semi-barbarous  nations  marriages 
still  take  the  outward  form  of  abductions. 
Before  the  leveling  infiuences  of  Russian  civili- 
zation had  almost  completely  obliterated  their 
tribal  customs,  wife  captures  were  regularly 
staged  by  the  Kirghis  of  the  steppes.  The 
bride,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse  and  carrying 
her  dowry,  rode  furiously  out  of  her  father's 
camp  and  the  bridegroom  gave  chase.  He  was 
expected  .to  catch  her  before  dark,  and  he  al- 
ways did  — thai  was  part  of  the  comedy.  The 
whole  performance  was  camouflage  for  the  pur- 
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pose  o£  covering:  up  the  real  transaction,  which 
was  nothing  else  than  a  bargain  and  sale.  Mar- 
riaee  by  purdiase  was  evolved,  almost  inevi- 
tably, from  marriaee  by  capture ;  the  prospec- 
tive husband  paid  a  price  to  the  family  of  the 
prospective  wife  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
her  off.  Sometimes  the  abduction  preceded  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price,  the  latter  beinK 
disguised  as  a  fine  subsequently  amerced  to 
atone  the  '^iffense.*  In  some  instances,  as 
under  the  early  Roman  taw,  the  woman  was 
adopted;  she  came  under  the  fatherly  power 
of  the  husband  and,  theoretically,  became  his 
dau^ter.  In  other  times  and  iriaces  marriage 
was  frankly  a  sale.  In  all  cases  the  wife  be~ 
came  the  property  of  her  husband  and,  at  the 
worst,  she  was  his  drudt^  or  slave.  The  tute- 
lage, which  was  exercised  over  a  woman 
throughout  her  life  (even  after  her  marriage) 
by  the  males  of  the  family  in  which  she  wai 
born,  was  intended  to  be  protective  of  her 
honor  and  that  of  her  family,  as  well  as  of  her 
share  of  the  patrimony  of  family  property. 
An  instance  in  point  is  the  Levitical  law,  which 
permitted  the  father  of  a  bride,  put  aside  by 
her  husband  on  charge  of  unchastity,  to  proceed 
afcainst  the  accuser,  and,  the  accusation  being 
disproved,  compelled  the  offender  to  expiate 
the  wrong  by  keeping  the  woman  as  his  wife 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  actual  condition 
of  the  wile  was  not  as  hard  as  mietat  be  im- 
plied from  her  legal  status,  or  lack  of  legal 
Status.  The  injimction  to  obey  the  father  is 
coupled  with  the  injunction  to  honor  the 
mother.  In  the  great  Oriental  monarchies  of 
'  antiquity  marriages  were  undtsguisedly  com- 
mercial transactions :  the  bought  wife  of  a 
citizen  of  Babylon,  however,  was  the  manager 
of  her  husband's  house  and  she  was  habitually 
consulted  in  serious  matters  of  business.  She 
was  conferred  with  even  in  affairs  of  stale  if 
her  husband  happened  to  be  a  public  oiEdaL 
A  free  woman,  though  married,  might  occupy 
a  public  position  and  hold  separate  property. 
Primitive  communities  do  not  clearly  distin- 
guish between  custom  and  law  or  religion  and 
morals;  but  in  course  of  time  a  strictly  religious 
form  of  marriage  might  be  substituted  for  con- 
tractual marriage  in  any  given  community. 
The  contractual  or  purchase  marriage  itself  has 
a  tendency  to  become  symbolical  and  dramatic 
The  pledge  given  hy  the  wooer  to  bind  the 
bargain  might  originally  have  been  a  cow 
(domestic  animals  were  real  money,  cattle  or 
chattels  and  PciTHniaj  were  words  of  identical 
meaning).  This  was  later  on  represented  by 
a  gift  to  the  bride  —  a  bracelet,  jewel  or  other 
token.  The  "jiving  in  marriage,"  i.e.,  the  con- 
summation of  the  sale  of  the  woman,  would  be 
accompanied  by  conventional  words  and  gestures, 
dancing  and  music.  Sometimes  a  wooer  made 
payment  in  personal  services,  as  Jacob  tended 
father  Laban's  sheep  seven  years  for  Rachel; 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  without  number, 
the  marriage  was  a  matter  of  mutual  inclination. 
The  bride  usually  received  from  her  father  a 
dowry  or  dos,  which  passed  to  the  husband 
and  remained  under  his  control  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  conjugal  relation.  Among  the 
Jews  and  Oriental  nations  in  general  mar- 
riages were  terminable  by  divorce  at  the  will 
of  the  husband.  Among  the  Romans  they  were 
terminable 'at  the  wiH  of  the  wife's  father  or 


by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  In  ather 
case  the  bride's  dowry  was  returned.  The  re- 
marriage of  widows  was  not  forbidden,  but 
was  disfavored.  Under  the  Babylonian  Uw  ibc 
consent  of  the  courts  bad  to  be  obtained  and 
provision  made  for  ihe  care  of  the  duldren 
and  household  of  the  deceased  husband.  Monog- 
amy and  polj^my  often  existed  side  by  ^<K, 
even  in  highly  developed  human  godeiies.  Of 
the  twogreat  cultural  races,  the  Semitei  have 
given  distinct  legal  sanction  to  plnraUty  of 
wives.  Polygamy  was  piactiaed  by  the  He- 
brews in  dw  patriarchial  st:^  tbongfa  the 
practice  fell  into  abeyance  m  later  times. 
Aryan  institutions  seem  to  be  based  on  monog- 
amous marriages.  For  obvious  reaaons  monog- 
amy must  be  the  usual  state  in  all  communities, 
whatever  may  be  the  law.  Relatively  few  mem- 
bers of  a  community  have  the  power  to  i^in 
or  the  ability  to  maintain  more  than  one  wife 
While  a  man  individnally  might  capture  a 
woman  of  a  hostile  tribe  and  make  her  his 
lawful  wife,  captives  of  war  becadue  slaves. 
Among  Oriental  nations  the  children  bom  to 
free  men  of  their  slave  women  or  *hand  maid- 
ens' were  considered  legitimate  and  free. 
Among  the  theoretically' monogamous  Aryans 
the  opposite  was  the  prevalent  rule. 

The  marriage  by  appropriation  and  the  result- 
ing guardianship — or_,  more  plainly  speaking, 
ownership— of  the  vnfe  by  ^^^  husband,  does 
not  comport  with  the  sociological  thesis  that 
the  institution  of  the  patriarchate  was  preceded 
by  the  matriarchate  as  a  form  of  family  organ- 
iealion.  The  practice  of  polyandry  is  rart 
even  among  savages,  and  where  it  is  observed 
among  people  of  culturally  higher  stage  it  in- 
dicates degeneracy  more  probably  than  primi- 
tiveness.  In  Tibet  polyandry  is  evidently  an 
outgrowth  of  the  group  marriage  —  tbe  mar- 
riage of  all  the  daughters  of  one  family  as 
a  group  with  all  the  sons  of  another  family. 
The  idural  husbands  of  polyandrous  Tibetan 
women  are  invariably  brothers.     A  rather  fre- 

Suent  form  of  primitive  marriage  is  that  where 
ie  husband  is  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  the 
wife.  That  in  such  case  the  patriarchal  au- 
thority would  be  less  pronounced  than  other- 
wise IS  not  evident,  however.  The  male  adopted 
into  a  tribe  would  assume  the  tribal  name  and 
be  on  the  same  footing  with  the  males  bom 
therein.  Within  a  clan  blood  kinship  is  traced 
through  females;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
sume the  matriarchate  as  an  antecedent  social 
order  to  account  for  this.  The  maternity  of  a 
diild  is  determinable  with  so  much  greater  certi- 
tude than  its  paterniw  that  the  tracing  of  kin- 
ship through  the  mother  would  commend  itself 
for  its  convenience.  Moreover,  in  those  clans 
where  this  method  of  reckoning  is  customary 
the  family  and  tribal  organisation  is  invariably 
patriarchal.  Practically  without  exception  tlu 
nations  which  have  become  the  leaders  in  cul- 
ture have  erected  their  social  structure  on  a 
basis  of  monandrous  marriages  and  agnatic 
Idnship.  The  wife  is  taken  into  the  hust»nd's 
gens,  clan  or  house,  and  her  children  become 
members  thereof  and  are  given  the  family 
name  of  their  father.  In  the  matter  of  inherit- 
ances cognizance  was  usually  taken  only  of  rela- 
tionship in  the  male  line,  A  daughter  might 
inherit  from  her  father,  but  if  she  died  before 
he   did  her   children   would   take   aothing  by 
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representation ;  hence  the  importance  of  the  dot 
or  marriage  setUemenl.  By  neither  the  Roman 
nor  Teutonic  rule  of  cqpsan^iiity  was  3  man's 
sister's  husband  of  kin  to  bitn  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  prohibited  degree  of  relaUon^p  be- 
tween himself  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
would  have  sounded  queer  to  Oetar  or  Cicero. 
The  Levitical  law  took  more  account  of  blood 
relationship  throuxh  females  and  made  even 
a  man's  stepmother  hi>  cogjxAit  in  btood.  Ste^ 
brothers  and  stepsisters  could  not  intermarry, 
though  they  had  no  parent  in  common.  It  al»o 
forbade  marital  comniunion  between  certain 
other  persons  whose  affinity  was  merdy  legal 
—  as  between  a  man  and  his  uncle's  widow 
or  with  his  daughter-in-law.  It  forbade  mar- 
riages of  near  relations  to  the  third  degree 
of  blood  kinship  on  eidiei  the  maternal  or 
paternal  side  —  and  this  rule  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  According  to 
the  Levitical  law  a  man  should  not  bring  his 
sister-in-law  into  his  bouse  as  a  rival  to  bis 
wife,  but  there  was  no  probibitiac  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  and  a  man  was  expected  to 
be  a  husband  to  the  childless  widow  of  bia 
brother. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  their  history  the 
Romans  recognized  three  kinds  of  formal  mar- 
riage. The  religious  form,  confarreatio,  or 
"marriafte  with  the  bread-offering,'  had  to  be 
solemnized  by  the  Pontiiex  Maximus  in  the 
presence  of  10  witnesses  and  was  reserved  to 
themselves  by  the  old  patrician  families. 
Among  the  plebians  espousals  took  the  form 
of  a  purchase,  coemptio,  which  is  defined  by 
Gaius  as  a  mutual  mock  sale  of  the  parties, 
whereby  the  wife  was  freed  from  tnifla  Ugit- 
tma  and  sacrit  familiv  —  tutelage  to  her  male 
relatives  and  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  certain  religious  rites  in  her  husband's  boose- 
hold.  The  third  form,  urwj,  though  held  in 
little  respect  in  the  earlier  period,  ultimately 
became  prevalent  in  all  social  ranks.  Either 
by  confarreation  or  coemption  the  woman  given 
in  marriage  passed  in  manum  viri,  Uierally  into 
the  hands  of  the  man,  her  husband,  who  ac* 
quired  rights  over  the  person  and  property  of 
his  wife  greater,  on  the  whole,  than  nave 
been,  or  are,  conterred  by  any  moderi)  system 
of  law.  He  controlled  her  dot  and  other  pos- 
sessions  absolutely  during  his  life  and  con- 
tinued his  wardship  after  his  death  throi^h 
rniardians  appointed  in  his  will.  The  usMt 
ripened  into  a  perfect  tnatrimtMiial  bond  only 
by  prescription  and  after  continued  cohabita- 
tion for  an  entire  year.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
husband's  marital  de^mtism  was  in  abwance. 
By  simply  absenting  herself  from  the  matri- 
monial domicile  for  one  day  in  each  year  the 
usus  wife  could  indefinitely  postpone  and  de- 
feat the  acquirement  of  tutelary  and  posses- 
sory rights  l^  the  husband.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  later  law  reduced  the  tutelage  of  the  male 
kin  over  the  women  of  their  family  to  a  mere 
formality.  By  contracting  a  usus  marriage, 
therefore,  the  women  of  Rome  were  enablea 
to  evade  both  the  paternal  and  matrimonial 
tyranny,  under  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
ttie  earlier  law.  In  fact,  at  the  most  splendid 
period  of  Roman  fp-eatness  married  women 
enjoyed  a  freedom  with  respect  To  their  persons 
and  property  such  as  they  have  not  enjoyed 
anywhere  since  then.  Most  important  of  all 
was  the  estabUshment  of  the  principle  that  mai^ 


riage  rested  upon  the  consent  of  the  parties 

—  (onctmus,  non  contvbilas,  fecit  itiiptias  — 
and  might,  thereforei  be  dissolved  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  either  par^.  While  the  marital  union 
was  admitted  to  involve  a  sharing  of  all  for  life 

—  comortiutH  omius  vita  —  this  was  declared 
to  mean  a  vohintaryj  not  a  forced,  partnership. 
To  hinder  a  separation  when  a  consensus  had 
ceased  to  ejtist  was  regarded  contra  bonos  mores, 
in  plain  English,  "immoral." 

Early  Teutonic  marriage  law  did  not  differ 

f ready  in  fundamentals  from  that  of  Rome. 
hough  disguised  by  ceremonials  the  trans- 
action was  essentially  a  barter.  In  the  original 
and  crudest  form  the  custom  was  to  give  the 
father  so  much  for  his  daughter,  the  price 
being  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  wealth  and 
rank  of  the  families  participating  in  the  treaty. 
The  contract  was  made  bandfast,  just  like  any 
Other  bargain,  b^  a  pledge  or  part  payment 
In  prioress  of  tune  this  pledge,  vadii^m,  took 
the  form  of  an  ornament  of  more  or  less 
value  presented  to  the  bride  at  the  betrothal  — 
in  modem  practice  an  engagement  ring.  In 
time  also  the  arrkA  (purchase  money)  became 
a  gift  to  the  bride  instead  of  a  payment  to 
her  father,^  though  the  latter  retained  it  in 
trust  for  bis  daughter.  The  payment  of  the 
marriage  settlement  —  and  this  the  arrha  was 
in  effect  —  mi^t  be  postponed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  husband,  on  his  giving  security  for 
the  transfer  of  an  equivalent  out  of  his  estate 
to  his  widow.  The  purchase  price  for  the 
bride  thus  became  dower  in  form  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  in  essence  and  in  intent.  Some 
early  'Teutonic  laws  distinctly  sanctioned  the 
"robber- marriage,"  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  abduction,  or,  the  bride  being  willing, 
was  simply  an  elopment.  The  penalty  the 
abductor  was  required  to  pay  to  the  outrag^ed 
father  was  usually  identical  in  amount  with 
the  prescribed  amount  of  the  settlement  or 
dower  in  the  more  orderly  form  of  wedding  — 
indicating  that  barter  marriage  and  robber  mar- 
riage sttxid  on  about  an  equal  footing  of  re- 
spectability. The  Teutonic  maiden  when  given 
in  marriage  was  usually  provided  with  an  out- 
fit for  housekeeping  and  a  dowry.  Possibly 
an  ahducted  bride  would  receive  neither,  which 
may  be  the  reason  why  abductions  were  some' 
times  accompU^ed  by  connivance  of  the  bride's 
family.  In  modern  days  elopments  are  often 
similarly  motivated.  There  is  nothing  new  un-  . 
der  the  sun,  even  in  marriages.  Betrothals  in 
a  regularly  arranged  ancient  Teutonic  marriage 
were  attended  by  festivities  on  a  scale  compar- 
able with  those  attending  the  wedding  itself. 
Indeed,  some  investigators  of  primitive  law 
insist  that  the  troth-plighting  was  not  a  mere 
promise  to  marry  but  was,  in  verity,  the  con- 
tract of  marriage.  The  giving  of  a_  pledge 
(oofftum)  to  bind  the  bargain  would  indicate 
to  a  person  exercising  ordinary  common  sense 
that  the  betrothal  was  no  more  than  an  execu- 
tory contracL  It  created  an  obligation  to  wed 
but  did  not  actuaUy  establish  a  marital  re]ati<Mi. 
The  disputations  on  the  subject  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  quibbling  with  words.  To 
be  sure,  if  one  buys  a  thing  to  be  delivered 
to-morrow  and  pays  part  of  the  price,  a  sate 
has  doubtless  taken  place.  Of  course,  a  de- 
livery is  necessary  to  complete  the  transaction; 
id,  if  the  thin^  purchased  be  a  cow,  it  mi^ht 
.  -_:  J  .1.-.  -L- .  under  complete  dominum. 


be  said  that  she  ii 
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oi  the  new  ov*ner  until  he  has  put  her  into 
his  stable  and  locked  the  door.  Possibly  some 
such  mental  kinks  is  responsible  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  other  iitvesttjialors  of  andent  Teu- 
tonic customs  that  coneubittis  was  a  legal  essen- 
tial to  the  consotnmation  of  a  marriage.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  idea  of  a  threefold  stage 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  a  wife  —  the  troth- 


:  persisted  in  legal  phraseology  and  has 
ccFlored  even  very  modem  legal  conceptions. 
Early  Teutonic  law  permitted  a  husband  to  put 
aside  his  wife  for  adultery  or  barrenness,  and 
it  seems  to  have  countenanced  dissolution  of 
the  matrimonial  bond  by  mutual  consent. 

From  the  very  outset  Christianity  set  its 
face  against  the  looseness  of  the  later  Roman 
law  respecting  marriage.  The  Ic^slation  of  the 
Christian  emperors  shows  a  reaction  against  the 
extremely  liberal  doctrines  of  the  Antonine 
jurisconsults.  The  prevalent  stale  of  puMie 
ofunion  explains  why,  in  the  fusion  of  patri- 
ardia)  practices,  Roman  jurisprudence  and  bar- 
baric usages,  so  many  retrogressive  customs  of 
the  latter  respecting  the  position  of  women 
should  have  found  their  way  into  the  new  allo^. 
The  principles  of  the  Roman  law  prevailed  in 
so  far  that  unmarried  women  were  relieved 
of  bondage  to  the  family  after  attaining  their 
majority.  But  the  position  of  married  women 
became  fixed  in  barbaric  archaisms  and  the  huS' 
band  drew  to  fumself  all  the  powers  that  had 
bdonged  to  the  wife's  male  kindred.  The 
Church  declared  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament 
and  the  conseqocnce  was  the  enunciation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  matri- 
monial union  except  bj;  death.  Through  the 
decretals,  throng  its  influence  on  the  cus- 
tomary law  in  the  matter  of  dower  and  through 
the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  die  eccleu- 
astical  courts  over  matrimonial  questions,  the 
Church  established  a  tmiversal  marriage  law 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  canotrists 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  that 
the  consent  of  the  parties  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  legal  contract  of  marriage,  just  as 
it  is  to  the  making  of  any  other  contract.  The 
lack  of  free  consent,  because  of  a  material 
error  in  fact  or  because  of  physical  or  moral 
duress,  or  because  of  natural  or  legal  incapacity 
.    of  one  or  both  of  the  parties   (impotency,  ir 


and  grounds  for  its  annulment  if 
From  the  Roman  law  also  the  canonists  carried 
over  into  their  system  the  age  of  consent  — 
14  for  males  and  12  for  females  — but  they 
rejected  the  requirement  of  parental  consent. 
In  seeming  con tratTic lion  to  this,  the  father 
Still  "gives  away"  the  bride  in  the  marriage 
service.  The  Roman  idea,  that  betrothal  (spott- 
tatia")  was  merely  a  promise  to  marry,  was 
modified  under  the  influence  of  Teutonic  usage, 
by  which  the  troth-plight  was  considered  to 
have  created  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 
Ultimately  the  canonical  law  made  a  distinction 
between  sponsoHa  dt  fuluro  and  spons<Uia  de 
prtesenfi.    The  former   was   declared   a   mere 

Eromise;  but  a  present  agreement  {accipio)  was 
eld  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage.  Such  a 
marriage  if  not  consummated  was  dissoluble, 
however,  either  by_  a  vow  of  celibacy  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  special  dispensa- 
tion.   The     troth-plighting    in    the    marriage 


service  and  the  wedding  of  the  bride  with  a 
ring  may  be  reminiscences  of  tbe  Teutonic 
hand-fasting  and  the  payment  of  the  vadium 
or  pledge,  while  the  marriage  settlement  looks 
very  much  like  a  modern  variation  of  the 
transfer  to  the  bride  of  the  arrha.  Formi- 
dable impediments  to  marriages  within  the  fam- 
ily, even  between  very  distant  relations,  were 
created  by  the  canons  of  consanguini^  and 
affinity.  The  degrees  of  kinship  were  measured 
from  the  common  male  or  female  ancestor 
downward  in  collateral  lines  of  descent.  Elach 
soccessivc  generation  being  but  one  degree  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  source  of  the  blood,  per- 
sons might  stand  in  close  relation  to  each  other, 
thou^  wide  apart  collaterally.  Second  cousins, 
for  instance,  were  akin  in  the  third  degree  by 
the  canon,  tliougb  rtie  Levitical  and  Roman  law 
would  both  place  them  in  the  seventh  def^e. 
The  earlier  Churth  canon  forbade  intermarriage 
down  to  tbe  seventh  degree,  so  that  sixth 
cousins  could  not  enter  into  matrimonial  rela- 
tions with  one  another.  In  Oie  later  Church 
law  the  prohibition  ended  with  the  third  de- 
f[Tee  Gmonical,  or  with  second  cousins.  Rela- 
tions by  atfinitj:  or  marriage  were  laid  under 
similar  disabilities  as  blood  relations.  Sisters- 
in-law  and  brothers-in-law  were  as  incapable 
of  contracting  marriages  as  .natural  brothers 
and  sisters ;  likewise  the  children  of  husbands 
and  wives  by  former  marriages.  These  pro- 
hibitions  conform  to  a  sense  of  delicacy  and 
they  accord  with  a  not  unreasonable  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  Levitical  canon.  But  a  reason 
for  tracing  relationship  of  any  person  to  an 
unde  by  marriage  and  to  his  children  by  a 
former  wife  and  these  rfiildren's  diitdrcn  is 
hard  to  discover.  Nevertheless,  these  canonical 
restrictions  were  not  without  salutary  effect. 
The  practice  of  intermarriage  between  kindred, 
in  order  to  keep  property  within  the  farnily, 
had  become  prevalent  not  only  among  tbe 
nobility  but  in  all  ranks.  Near  relationship 
in  Mood  or  by  marriage  might  exist  among  the 
entire  population  of  a  small  commune,  and 
such  cases  were  not  exceptional  under  condi- 
tions of  life  that  did  not  encourage  travel 
or  changes  of  habitation.     By  compelling  men 


to  inbreeding.  "Hie  habitual  shifting  of  popu- 
lation and  the  great  freedom  of  locomotion  in 
modem  times  have  made  the  extreme  restric- 
tions of  the  canon  law  quite  dispensable.  The 
Reformation  produced  important  chanpes  in  the 
law  of  marriage.  The  Council  of  Trent  pro- 
nounced clandestine  marriages  of  minors  to 
be  nullities  and  required  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  in  all  cases.  The  Protestant  ccdea- 
astical  law  denied  the  indissolubility  of  the 
matrimonial  bond  and  regarded  all  betrothals 
as,  presumably,  sponsalia  de  prtesenti.  The 
wordSj  'I  will,'  Lulher  remarked,  did  not,  in 
the  Teutonic  language,  express  a  future  in- 
tention but  a  present  purpose;  unless  qualified 
so  as  to  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty 
any  promise  to  marry,  followed  by  cohabita- 
tion, was  to  he  considered  a  valid  marriage. 
Indeed,  cohabitation  in  conjugal  relation  was 
quite  generally  regarded  presumptive  evidence 
of  a  marriage  per  verba  de  prasenti,  though 
the  presumption  was  not  conclusive.  By  acts 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  second  half  of 
the  18th  and  the  first  part  of  the  19th  centuries, 
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church  weddings  were  required  in  all  cbms  utd 
all  marriages  not  thus  celebrated  were  declared 
void.  Informal  marriages,  however,  were  still 
good  in  Scotland ;  ana  this  drcumstance  ex- 
plains how  Grema  Green  became  a  Mecca  for 
runaww  lovers.  The  statute  of  George  11  also 
made  the  parent's  or  guardian's  consent  essen- 
tial to  a  valid  marriage  1  but  this  requirement 
was  rescinded  later  on.  A  statute  of  Henry 
VIII  had  adopted  the  Levitical  canon  as  the 
rule  for  reckoning  decrees  of  consanguiuily 
in  England.  This  permitted  marriaRes  between 
first  cousins  and  persons  of  more  distant  rela- 
tionship in  blood,  and  it  abolished,  or  was  in- 
tended to  aboiisfa,  all  disabilities  growing  out 
of  affinity  or  relationship  by  marriage.  The 
Church  of  England,  however,  continued  to  the 
last  in  opposition  to  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  still  insists  upon  the  indis- 
solubility of  the  matrimonial  bond  except  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

In  the  eye  of  the  modem  law  tnarria|^  is 
primarily  a  civil  rebtion.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean codes  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptioag, 
even  those  of  Catholic  countries,  make  a  civil 
marriage  and  the  registration  thereof  in  the 
public  records  indispensable.  A  religious  cere- 
mony Toa-if  follow  at  the  option  of  the  contract- 
ants,  but  is  not  le^ly  essential  A  relation  es- 
tablished by  the  avil  authority  can,  of  courst; 
be  dissolved  by  the  same  authority.  Adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of 
marriage  has  become  a  matter  of  conscience; 
the  law  will  not  force  obedience  to  the  same. 
The  modern  law  has  generally  raised  the  age 
of  consent  and  has  made  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriages  of  minors.  All  marriages  mtisl  be 
publicly  contracted.  In  Enffland  (he  requisite 
publicity  may  be  obtained  either  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church  or 
other  religious  denomination,  or  in  accord  with 
the  rules  made  by  the  public  registrar  or  by 
statute.  Betrothal  almost  everywhere  is  now 
o>nsidered  merely  a  promise  to  marry,  and  ac- 
tions to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  the 
promise  are  permitted  m  only  a  few  countries. 
The  dissolution  of  marriages  by  consent  of  the 
parties  is,  generally  speaking,  disallowed,  but 
almost  everywhere  divorces  may  be  obtained  by 
process  of  law  —  in  Austria  only  between  non- 
Catholics.  The  powers  of  married  women  to 
deal  with  property  vary  considerably.  In  some 
of  the  French  provinces  the  pre~RevoIutioiuiry 
coutumes  gave  to  married  women,  below  the 
rank  of  nobility,  nearly  all  the  independence 
which  Roman  jurisprudence  in  its  final  stages 
had  allowed  them.  These  local  custotns  to- 
gether with  parts  of  the  Roman  law  became  the 
basis  of  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  and  through  the  latter  and  to  some 
extent  the  Spanish  law  have  affected  the  law  of 
Louisiana  and  a  few  other  States  of  the  Union. 
Husband  and  wife  by  this  law  acquired  no  gen- 
ml  interest  in  each  other's  property  on  mar- 
riage. The  only  properly  the  wife  brought  into 
the  matrimonial  pot  was  her  dot,  or  dowry, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  -wedding  giit  from 
her  family.  While  the  husband  did  not  become 
'"^  of  the  dot,  he  had  the  use  of  the 


hindered  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  usufruct 
thereof.    Every  species  of  property  owned  by 


was  the  creation  of  a  comtnunio  bonontm.  The 
principle  of  the  comtnunio  bonorum  is  that  hu»- 
band  and  wife  shall  have  no  property  apart 
from  one  another.  All  that  either  of  them 
owned  at  the  time  of,  or  before,  their  mar- 
riage, and  all  that  either  or  both  together  ac- 
(]uired  while  living  in  ifie  marital  relation,  was 
included  in  the  communal  property.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  partnership  in  busmess,  the  community 
pro|>erIy  could  not  be  made  ancwerable  for  the 
individual  obligations  of  the  parties  to  a  com- 
munio  bonorum  imtil  all  joint  obligations  had 
been  satisfied  out  of  the  same.  The  husband 
became  the  managing  partner  or  curator,  how- 
ever; the  wife  is  excluded  from  every  case  in 
which  her  acts  cannot  be  referred  to  an  express 
or  implied  authority  of  the  husband.  The  lat- 
ter incurs  all  debts  or  charges  for  the  com- 
munity. The  community  ceases  on  termination 
of  the  marriage  relation  either  by  agreement, 
divorce  or  death ;  in  the  latter  event  the  rights 
of  the  survivor  are  fixed  by  law.  The  com- 
munio  bonorum  is  a  form  of  marital  partner- 
ship recc^inized  not  only  in  Louisiana,  but  in 
Texas,  Florida,  Missoun,  California  and  other 
Stales  carved  out  of  territory  once  in  French 
or  Spanish  possession.  The  principle  has  been 
greatly  modified  under  influence  of  the  com- 
mtxi  law  and  ilie  modem  statutes  respecting 
the  separate  property  of  married  women.  The 
tommunio  bonorum  exists  by  l^al  presumption 
only  with  respect  to  property  aojuii-ed  during 
marriage,  or  in  the  name  of  either  husband 
and  wue,  including  the  produce  of  their  recip- 
rocal industry  and  labor.  The  presumption 
may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  an^  property  so 
acquired  was  intended  to  be  acquired  as  S^Ki- 
rate  estate.  Separate  property  brouglit  into  the 
marriage  by  eitner  party  forms  no  part  of  die 
community,  except  by  express  agreement;  nor 
does  property  acquired  after  marriage  by  gift 
or  inheritance. 

In  the  United  States  a  marriage  may  be 
either  religious,  civil  or  quite  informal.  Civil 
marria^  was  authorixed,  or  required,  in  alt  the 
New  Lngland  colonies.  Milton's  tractate  on 
divorce  and  bis  denimciation  of  ecclesiastical 


passed  in  1653.  By  this  ordinance  obligatory 
celebration  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  was 
instituted,  and  a  system  of  lay  notice,  certifica- 
twn  and  record  was  established.  The  action  of 
the  Puritans  and  Independents  in  England 
found  ready  followers  in  America.  The  States- 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands  in  1656 
adopited  the  principle  of  an  older  law  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Fricsland,  which  had 
establiabed  a  pemiaaive  form  of  civil  marriage 
soon  after  their  independence  of  Spain  was 
aclneved,  and  this  naturally  passed  over  into 
the  law  administered  in  New  Amsterdam.    For 


riages  were  sanctioned  later  on  throughout  New 
England,  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  colo- 
nial era  the  dual  civil  and  religious  system  was 
established,  which  has  since  prevailed.  The 
*common-law>  marriage,  still  recognized  in  most 
of  the  States,  is  nothing  more  than  the  canonical 
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tponsalia  dt  prasenti  under  another  name. 
Any  a^eement  to  marry  per  verba  de  prtssenti, 
which  is  followed  by  cohabitation  as  man  and 
wife,  constitutes  a  le^l  marriage.  A  presump- 
tion of  marriage  is  raised  when  the  parties  have 
lived  together  in  marital  relations,  have  ac- 
knowledged themselves  (or  have  been  gen- 
erally reputed)  to  be  husband  and  wife.  This 
presumption,  of  course,  is  not  conclusive  and 
may  be  rebutted.  A  relation,  originally  mere- 
tricious, will  not  be  transformed  into  a  mar- 
riage  by  a  mere  informal  agreement.  This  also 
k  in  accord  with  the  canonical  law.  In  all  the 
States  formalities  attending  marriage  are  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  Licenses  to  marry  must  be 
obtained,  and  the  publication  of  the  issuing  of 
8  license  gives  some  sort  of  publicity,  as  does 
tfie  requirement  of  the  presence  of  witnesses 
and  the  mating  of  marriages  matters  of  public 
record.  The  persons  who  may  perform  the 
ceremony^  clergymen  or  civil  officials,  are  desig- 
nated. The  clerk  issuing  the  license  must  be 
satished,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  that  there 
are  no  legal  impediments  to  the  marriage,  and, 
in  cases  of  mmors,  the  consent  of  parents  or 

ruardians  is  usually  required.  In  most  of  the 
tales,  however,  the  statutory  requirements  have 
been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  merely  •directory* 


however,  the  courts  have  always  insisted  upon 
the  observance  of  the  statutory  formalities,  de- 
claring such  observance  to  be  essential  to  die 
validity  of  a  marriage.  The  Massachusetts  rule 
has  been  followed  in  some  States  and  in  others 
the  statutes  are  mandatory.  For  cither  of  these 
reasons  the  ""common-law"  marriaBc  may  be 
deemed  to  have  been  abolished  in  California,  Il- 
linois, Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Vermont  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  New  York  (since  1901>  non-ceremo- 
nial marriages  must  be  evidenced  by  a  written 
agreement,  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses and  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  conveyance.  The  eRort  to  secure  the  adoption 
by  the  States  of  a  uniform  marriage  law  has, 
thus  far,  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  greatest  di- 
versity continues  to  exist.  Moreover,  the  general 
rule,  (hat  a  marriage  which  is  legal  in  the  place 
where  it  is  established  will  be  regarded  as 
formally  perfect  everywhere,  permits  the  parties 
to  evade  inconvenieni  requirements  of  die  laws 
of  the  place  of  their  domicile  by  going  out  of 
the  State  to  make  the  contract  The  age  of 
consent  varies  in  the  States,  ranging  from  16 
to  21  years  for  males  and  from  14  to  18  years 
for  females.  Where  the  statutes  are  silent  the 
canonical  prescription  of  a  minimum  of  12 
years  for  females  and  14  for  males  still  holds 
good.  Infant  marriages  are  voidable  at  the 
option  of  parents  or  guardians,  if  contracted 
without  their  consent  When  any  of  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  a  contract  are  lacking  the 
marriage  agreement,  tike  any  other  contract,  is 
a  nullity.  Consent  being  an  essential,  when  one 
party  or  both  have  insufficient  mental  capacity 
to  give  intelligent  assent  no  valid  marriage  can 
result.  A  misunderstanding  as  to  a  vital  fact 
will  avoid  the  contract,  but  only  if  the  mistake 
was  of  such  a  character  that  tnere  could  have 
been  no  real  conaenl.  Duress  excludes  volition, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  law  as  involui>- 


tarjr  consent  ImpossifHitty  of  performance 
avoids  ^e  contract.  Impotence,  meaning  want 
of  physical  capacity,  makes  marriage  a  nullity; 
but  sterility  does  not  The  marriage  of  a  per- 
son having  a  living  and  undivorced  forroer 
spouse  is  a  nullity.  Null  and  void  also  are 
marriages  between  persons  in  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  consanguinity.  All  States  forbid  mat- 
riages  between  blood  relations  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent  or  ascent  and  between  brothers  atid 
sisters  of  the  half  blood  as  welt  as  of  the  full 
blood.  All  States  forbid  marriage  between 
uncles  and  nieces  or  n^diews  and  aunts  and  in 
20'  States  the  prohibition  extends  to  consan- 
guines  within  the  fourth  degree,  which  bars 
marriage  between  first  cousins.  Aflinitv  through 
marriage  among  collaterals  is  usually  disre- 
garded, but  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line, 
as  between  st^father  and  step-daughter  or  be- 
tween father-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  the 
prohibition  is  frequent.  In  25  States  whites  and 
negroes  are  foihidden  to  intermarry,  the  laws 
often  defining  to  a  nicety  the  fractional  part  of 
African  blood  which  vitiates  the  marriage.  In 
five  States  the  prtAibition  extends  also  to  the 
marriage  of  whites  with  Chinese  or  other 
Mongolians,  and  in  four  States  marriages  be- 
tween whiles  and  Indians  are  forbidden.  In 
recent  years  legislation  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage has  been  affected  greatly  by  eugenic  con- 
siderations. In  Connecticut  and  Minnesota 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons  are  not 
permitted  to  marry  and  similar  statutes  hai'e 
been  enacted  in  other  States.  Michigan  pro- 
hibits the  marriage  of  persons  aiHicted  wiib 
venereal  diseases  and  the  eugenic  marriage  law 
of  Wisconsin  made  a  physical  examination  by, 
and  a  certificate  of  health  from,  a  physician  a 
prerequisite  to  the  obtaipance  of  a  license  to 
marry.  A  woman  on  marriage  acquires  the 
nationality  of  her  husband. 
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riage'  (New  York  1902) ;  Howard,  G.  E.,  'The 
Family  and  Marriage'  (Lincoln,  Neb.,  1914) ; 
id.,  "A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions' 
(Chicago  1904) ;  Leiourneau,  C,  'The  Evolu- 
tion of  Marriage  and  the  Family*  (trans,  from 
the  French,  New  York  1911)  ;  Maine,  Sir  H.  S., 
'Ancient  Law'  (New  York  1907)  ;  id.,  'Early 
Law  and  Custom'  (New  York  1886)  ;  Uaitland, 
I,  E.,  'Canon  Law  of  England'  (London  19CM) ; 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  'Systems  of  Consanguinity' 
(Smithsonian  contributions.  Vol.  XVII,  Wash- 
ington 1872)  ;  id,,  'Ancient  Society'  (New 
York  1886)  ;  Rivers,  W.  H.  R.,  'Kinship  and 
Social  Orranization'  (London  1914)  ;  Schuster, 
E.  J.,  'The  Wife  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Times'  (London  1914) ;  Snyder.  H..  'The 
Geograifhy  of  Marriage  or  Legal  Perplexities  of 
Wedlock'  (New  York  1889);  Welson,  E.  L, 
'Short  History  of  Marriage*  (London  1913); 
Weslermarck,  E.  A.,  'The  Hisloiy  of  Human 
Marriage'   (3d  ed..  New  York  1902), 

Stephen  Pfeil. 
MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO,  The  ('Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro').  Beaumarchais'  most  pop- 
ular play,  possibly  tne  wittiest  and  politically 
the  most  effective  of  all  dramas,  was  ready  for 
the  stage  in  1778,  three  years  after  the  success 
of  'The  Barber  of  Seville'  (q.v),  to  which  it 
was  a  sequel.    But  even  while  in  maniucript  it 
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became  the  centre  «f  intensely  active  and  im- 
plicated pqlirioal  intrigue.  Louis  XVI  rightly 
discerned  in  it  danger  to  his  throne,  and  it 
was  not  poblicly  presented  till  1784,  when  it 
achieved  ^  success  till  then  unparalleled,  being 
by  strange  irony  most  applauded  by  the  aristo- 
cratic class  wbose  ruin  it  portended.  To  Napo- 
leon, af.ter  the  event,  it  seemed  "the  Revolu- 
tion already  in  action,'  and  it  certainly  con- 
tributed greatly  to  hasten  and  provoke  by  its 
leveling  tendencies  the  disintegration  of  the 
i  and  e\-en  the  foundations  of    ' 


out    Europe.     TTiey   include    'Nelly   Brooke,' 

'Fighting  the  Air,'   'Fadng  the  Footli  '      ' 


f  Beaiunarchais  delight  in  his  own  wit, 
of  mere  wantonness,  than  of  a  realication 
whither  his  work  was  tending  or  of  any  delib- 
erate revolutionary  purpose.  Figaro  in  'The 
Uarriage'  is  still  the  li^t-hearted,  versatile, 
philosophic  scapegrace  of  'The  Barber' ;  Al- 
maviva  and  Rosine  are  what  that  play  would 
lead  one  to  expect  they  would  be  after  some 
UBirimonial  disillusion.  Of  the  new  characters 
Suzanne,  on  whom  Alma  viva  has  set  his 
vagrant  fancy  and  Fi^ro  his  heart,  is  genially 
conceived,  and  Ch^rubin,  the  page  and  disqaiet- 
ingly  precocious  gallant,  was  a  really  daring 
creation,  provoking  reprobation  and  inviting 
controversy.  Figaro  is  successful  in  defending 
his  beloved  from  the  wiles  of  Almavtva,_  but  it 
has  been  not  unjustl];  said  that  if  the  object  of 
comedy  is  to  make  vice  ridiculous  or  odious  or 
contemptible  'The  Marriage'  can  hardly  claim 
to  attain  it  Usiversal  mockery,  supremely 
vivacious,  a  wit  whose  brilliancy  puts  morality 
off  its  guard,  mar  ethically  a  drama  whose 
sustained  excellence  in  dialogue  had  been  hardly 
attained  even  by  Moli^re.  The  best  edition  of 
•^Le  Manage  de  Figaro*  is  in  'Thiiire  de 
Beaumarchias,*  edited  by  d'Heyli  and  Marescot 
(Vol.  III).  For  the  circumstances  of  its  writ- 
ing,   protubilion,    reception    and    contemporary 


t  for  *Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  a  popular  opera 
byMojsMt  (1786). 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
HARRIED   WOMEN,  Legal   SUtua  of. 

See  Husband  and  Wife, 


HARROW,  a  substance  of  soft  vascular 
tissue  filling  the  cells  and  cavities  of  the  bones 
of  mammals.  It  contains  fat  and  both  red  and 
white  blood  corpuscles  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
stituent of  soups.  The  bone  contents  of  mam- 
mals show  wide  variation.  The  largest  con- 
stituent is  usually,  water,  but  some  marrows,  as 
of  the  long  boiies,  are  mosllv  a  yelbw  oil 
Traces  of  albumen,  fibrin  ana  salts  are  also 
found.  Red  bone-marrow  is  highly  nutritious 
and  is  recommended  for  auKmia.  (See  Bokb). 
The  vegetable  marrow  is  a  species  of  squa^ 
{Cucurbita  ovifera),  of  oval  form,  ribbed  and 
greenish-yellow  color. 

MARRYAT,  mftrl-^t,  Florence,  English 
novelist,  daughter  of  Frederick  Marryat  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Brighton,  9  July  1838;  d,  London.  27  Oct. 
t8».  She  was  successively  Mrs.  C3iurch  (1854- 
90)  and  Mrs.  Francis  Lean.  Her  many  novels, 
although  not  at  all  remarkable,  were  popular, 
and  were  published  in  various  versions  Qirou^- 


to  spiritualism.     She  publi 
father's   'Life  and  Letters'    (1872). 

HARRY  AT,  Frederick,  English  naval  of- 
ficer and  novelist:  b,  London,  10  July  1792;  d. 
Langhara,  Norfolk,  9  Aug.  184&  In  1806  he 
entered  the  navy,  served  on  the  coast  of  North 
America  in  1811  in  the  ^olus,  and  in  1823  was 
commander  of  the  Lame  during  the  first 
Burmese  War,  in  1825  bad  the  naval  command 
of  a  successful  expedition  up  the  Bassein  River, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  made  captain  of  the 
Tees.  From  1828  until  his  resignation  in  1830 
he  commanded  the  Ariadne.  He  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
(1818)  for  saving  life  at  sea;  adapted  to  the 
mercantile  marine  Sir  Home  Popham's  system 
of  signaling;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1819,  and  was  also  something  ot  a 
caricature  artist.  He  is  best  known,  however, 
for  his  stories  of  the  sea,  beginning  in  1829 
with  'The  Naval  Officer.'  The  most  familiar 
of  them  is  'Midshipman  Easy'  (1836)  in  which 
his  chief  characteristics,  lifelike  and  circum- 
stantial narration  and  a  rollicking  humor,  ap- 
pear perhaps  at  their  best.  Others  cf  the  series 
are  'The  IGng's  Own»  (1830)  probably  the  best 
constructed  of  his  works ;  "^Newlon  Forster* 
(1832);  'Peter  Simple'  (1834);  'Jacob  Faith- 
ful' (1834) ;  'The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales' 
(1835)  ;  'The  Pirate,  and  the  Three  Cutters' 
(1836);  'Snarleyyow'  (1837);  'The  Phantom 
Ship'  (1839);  'Poor  Jack'  (1840);  'The 
Privateer's  Man'  (1846).  He  wrote  also  a 
series  of  juveniles,  chief  of  them  'Masterman 
Ready'  (I84I).  He  visited  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  1837-38;  and  recorded  his  im- 
pressions in  'A  Diary  in  America'  (1839), 
which  gave  some  offense  to  the  people  ot  the 
nation,  then  hypersensitive  to  foreign  criticism. 
In  1832-35  he  edited  the  Metropolttan  Magazine, 
in  which  he  published  a  reviewof  N.  P.  Willis' 
'Pencilings  by  the  Way,'  which  the  latter,  then 
!n  England,  considered  abusive.  Willis  chal- 
lenged Marryat,  and  they  exchanged  shots  at 
Chatham    without    injury.     (See    MiDSHiPMAir 


HARS,  Anne  Fransoise  Hippolyte  Bon- 
tet  Monvu,  an  fran-swsz  e'-po-Iet  boo-ta  mon- 
vil  mars,  usually  called  Mademoiseu.e  Mabs, 
French  acUess:  b.  Paris,  5  Feb.  1775;  d.  there. 
20  March  \SA7.  As  Celimene  in  Moliere's 
'Misanthrope,'  and  Elmira  in  'Tartuffe,'  as 
well  as  in  several  similar  characters  in  the  pla}^s 
of  Marivaux,  she  was  very  great.  Lotus 
XVIII  settled  on  her,  as  well  as  on  Talma,  a 
pension  of  30,000  francs.     She  retired  in  1841. 

MARS,  in  astronomy,  the  outermost  of  the 
four  earth-like  planets  revolving  about  the  sun. 
Its  orbit  lies  completely  outside  that  of  the 
earth,  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  being 
141,500,000  miles,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  it  has  the  most  eccen- 
tric orbit  of  the  solar  system,  the  greatest  dis- 
tance of  the  planet  from  the  sim  exceeding  its 
least  distance  by  26,400,000  miles.  Mars  occu- 
■  pies  687  days  in  completing  the  circuit  of  its 
path,  so  that  this  is  the  length  of  the  vear  on 
this  planet.    As  the  orbits  o1  Mars  and  of  the 
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earth  both  approximate  M  drclcs,  ha^-ing  the 
sun  near  their  centres,  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
tance apart  o£  diese  planets  varies  enormously. 
Wien  Uars,  the  earth  and  the  sun  are  in  one 
straight  line,  Mars  and  the  earth  bdng  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun,  this  distance  may  be  so 
little  as  35,500,000  miles,  while  if  the  former 
planet  is  beyond  the  sun  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  its  orbit,  the  distance  may  be  so  great 
as  248,600,000  miles.  In  the  former  case  Mars 
is  more  favorably  situated  for  obserration  from 
the  earth  than  any  other  planet  in  the  solar 
system;  the  planet  Venus  when 


turned  toward  us,  while  when  we  are  nearest 
to  Mars  it  is  the  fully  iHuminated,  day  side  of 
the  planet  upon  which  we  look.  On  account  of 
the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Mars,  its  dis- 
tances from  ihe  earth  differ  greatly  at  different 
oppositions;  if  an  opposition  occurs  while  Mars 
occupies  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  nearest 
the  sun,  the  distance  may  be  so  small  as  35,500,- 
000  mileSj  while  if  at  this  time  Mars  is  at  the 
point  of  Its  orbit  most  remote  from  the  sun, 
even  at  the  instant  of  nearest  approach  the 
distance  may  exceed  61.000,000  miles.  The  in- 
terval between  successive  close  approaches  of 
Mars  and  the  earth  is  780  days,  much  the  long- 
est synodical  period  in  the  planetary  system, 
—  while  the  usiwliy  favorable  close  approaches 
occur  in  groups  separated  by  15  or  17  years. 
These  favorable  oppositions  always  occur  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August  or  September;  the 
date  of  the  last  one  was  1909,  wkile  the  three 
succeeding  ones  will  be  seen  in  the  years  1924, 
1939  and  1941.  It  is  at  these  times  that  very 
unusually  favorable  opportunilies  are  afforded 
for  studying  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The 
day  on  Mars  is  24  hours,  37  minutes,  22.67 
seconds  in  length,  being  thus  but  little  longer 
than  our  own;  the  axis  of  the  planet  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  24°  ff  to  the  axis  of  its  orbit, 
so  that  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
succeed  one  another  there  In  almost  precisely 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  but  the  Martian 
seasons  arc  each  of  nearly  twice  the  duration 
of  ours  since  the  year  is  nearly  two  of  our 
years  in  length.  (The  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  is  23°  27'). 

In  1877,  Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington,  dis- 
covered that  Mars  is  attended  by  two  minute 
satellites  to  which  he  gave  flie  names  Phobos 
and  Deimos.  Both  of  these  bodies  are  very 
minute  objects,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  their  motions  are  in  many  re- 
spects unique  among  the  satellites  of  the  solar 

The  distance  away  of  each  of  the  moons 
from  the  planet  is  remarkably  small;  thus,  even 
Deimos  is  less  than  one- seventeenth  as  far  away 
from    Mars    as    our   own    moon   is    from   the 


earth,  whil«  Phohos  is  separsted  from  Ac 
planet's  surface  by  less  than  one  diamctxr  of 
the  planet.  The  latter  moon  is,  in  fact,  so 
close  to  Mars  that  it  would  remain  forever 
invisible  to  any  observers  on  the  planet  in 
higher  latitudes  than  69  degrees,  being  hidden 
bj;  the  curvature  of  the  planet's  surface.  But 
still  more  striking  is  the  ap^rent  motioa  of 
these  bodies  as  it  would  be  witnessed  from  the 
surface  of  Mars  itself.  As  Fbobos  comidetes 
a  revolution  in  7  hours  39  minutes,  which  is 
far  less  than  the  time  of  the  rotation  of  the 
planet,  it  follows  that  this  moon  would  be 
seen  to  rise  in  the  west,  run  rapidly  eastward 
among  the  stars  and  hnally  set  in  the  east. 
Eleven  hours  later  it  would  again  appear  in 
the  west,  to  repeat  the  same  retrograde  motion. 
Deimos,  though  risine  in  the  east  in  the  usual 
wajr,  would  mount  the  sky  very  dx>w1y :  the 
various  constellations  would  be  seen  to  drift 
past  it  and  the  moon  would  not  finally  attain 
the  western  hoiiion  until  about  66  hours  after 
rising.  Bath  moons  would  be  seen  to  go 
throu^  their  phases  in  the  course  of  their 
peculiar  motions.  With  such  minute  objects 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discern  any  measur- 
abje  discs,  but  from  obaervatiofls  of  the  amount 
of  light  which  their  surfaces  reflect,  their  diam- 
eters can  be,  at  least  approximately,  determined. 
The  figures  of  the  above  table  are  those  found 
in  this  way  at  the  Lowell  Observatory.  These 
indicate  that  Phobos,  as  seen  from  the  nearest 
point  on  Mars,  would  appear  somewhat  larf^ 
than  our  moon  does  to  us,  though  its  surface 
would  be  but  one-half  as  bright,  while  the  ap- 
parent diametci-  of  Deimos  would  be  but  three 
minutes  of  arc  This  satellite  would  therefore 
only  be  visible  as  a  disc  with  difficulty  to  the 
naked  eye;  it  would  have  merely  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  brilliant  star. 

In  many  ways  Mars  resembles  onr  earth;  it 
has  atmosphere,  seasons,  storms,  clouds  and 
mountains.  Vast  white  patches  which  have  the 
appearance  of  snow  and  ice  cover  both  its 
poles;  these  are  found  to  vary  in  size  with  the 
seasons,  being  largest  during  the  Martian  win- 
tcr,  and  sometimes  even  completely  disaiqiearing 
during  the  summer.  The  "Canalli,"  or  chan- 
nels, which  have  become  known  tfarou^  the  in- 
exact English  translation  of  Canals,  were  first 
mapped  in  large  numbers  by  the  Italian  astron- 
omer, Schiaparelli,  although  a  few  of  tbem 
had  been  previously  observed  by  other  astron- 
omers. 'They  consist  of  narrow,  dark  lines, 
generally  straight,  forming  a  network  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  jnanet.  Some  of  the 
observers,  however,  deny  the  eitreme  regular- 
ity of  these  curious  features,  describing  them  as 
of  varying  widths  and  of  a  somewhat  irregular 
appearance.  At  their  junctions  we  often  find 
small  dark  areas  known  as  oases.  Large  dark- 
ish gray  and  green  areas  of  the  planet  have 
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beta  named  seas,  but  it  is  now  cerlain  from 
Che  amount  of  permanent  detail  which  is  de- 
tected in  them  that  ihey  are  not  bodies  of 
water.  In  fact,  the  course  of  many  of  the 
canals  can  be  traced  across  these  greeni^ 
areas.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  Mars  ait^roxi- 
mates  to  a  desert  planet  and  that  there  is  but 
little  water  on  its  surface.  The  ufreater  area  of 
the  planet  is  of  a,  yellowish  or  orange  color  and 
these  regions  are  believed  to  be  true  deserts. 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  students  of  the 
planet  that  the  greenish  areas  are  vegetation, 
that  the  canals  are  strips  of  irrigated  country 
and  that  the  polar  caps  are  true  deposits  of 
snow  or  ice,  the  melting  water  of  which  is  artifi- 
cially led  to  dryer  regions  of  the  planet.  To  this 
explanation  man^  astronomers  vigorously  dis- 
sent, their  objections  being  principallT  based  on 
the  extremely  light  atmosphere  of  the  planet, 
its  probable  very  low  temperature,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  uncertainties  still  remaining  in 
our  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  Martian 
surface  and  in  the  interpretation  of  what  has 
been  seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  very 
favorable  o^sitions  of  1934,  1939  and  1941 
a  more  definite  basis  may  be  acquired  for  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  in  this  fascinating  field. 
The  reader  will  finif  tolerably  complete  state- 
ment of  the  known  and  supposed  facts  and 
of  the  various  inferences  drawn  from  them 
atnong  the  titles  dvcn  below.  Consult  Flam- 
marion,  Camille,  'La  Planetc  Mars  el  ses  con- 
dition? d'habitilite'  (1892);  Lowell,  Percival, 
'Mars  and  its  Canals'  (1906),  and  'Mars  as 
the  Abode  of  Life>  (1909);  Wallace,  Alfred 
Russell,  'Is  Mars  Inhabited?'  (1907). 

Eric  Doouttle, 
Director  of  Flower  Atlrtmomical  Observatory, 
University  of  Pentisytvania. 
HARS,  the  typical  god  of  war;  in  Roman 
Mythology,  contracted  from  Movers  or  Mavors, 
in  the  Sabine  or  Oscan  language  Mamers,  was 
at  an  early  period  identified!  by  the  Romans 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  As  the  Italian  Mars  was 
originally  a  divinity  of  a  very  different  nature, 
the  two  conceptions  must  be  treated  separately. 
Originallj'  Mars  was  an  agricultural  deity  sur- 
named  S^vanus,  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  as  the  tutelary  god  of  fields 
and  flocks.  As  the  Italian  shepherds  were 
familiar  with  war,  the  transition  from  the  idea 
of  Mars  as  an  agricultural  to  that  of  a  warlike 
deity  was  natural  and  easy.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  Roman  people,  for,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
founders  of  Rome,  were  the  fruit  of  his  inter- 
course with  Rhea  Sylvia.  Several  temples  in 
Rome  and  the  Campus  Martins  were  dedicated 
to  him,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Appian  Road, 
and  that  of  Mars  Ullor,  built  by  Augustus  in 
the  fonim.  His  service  was  celebrated  not  only 
by  particular  fiamines  devoted  to  him,  but  by 
the  College  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars. 
The  monfli  of  March  (q.v.),  the  first  month 
of  the  Roman  year,  was  sacred  to  him  and  his 
festivals  were  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
Circus  on  the  Isi  of  August,  The  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  Roman  youth  engaged  in 
athletic  and  military  exercises,  was  named  after 
him,  (See  Aries),  Consult  Fairbanks,  A, 
'Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome'.  (1907). 


HARSALAt  mii-'U'la,  Sicily,  a  seaport 
town,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  low  promontory  of  Cape  Boeo, 
18  miles  southwest  of  Trapam.  It  was  known 
as  Lilybxum  in  the  time  of  the  Cardiaginian 
supremacy.    It  obtained  its  present  name  from 


It  has  now  excdient  schools  of  technology  and 

agriculture  aiid  a  large  public  librarv.  The  har- 
bor has  been  greatly  improved.  The  most  im- 
portant export  is  Marsala  wine,  which  resembles 
sherry ;  grain,  soda  and  salt  are  also  e>Lported. 
Pop.  of  commune,  65,451. 

MARSDBN,  mari'den,  Samuel,  Anglo-Aus- 
tralasian misHwiary:  b.  Horsforth,  near  Leeds, 
28  July  1764;  d.  Wmdsor,  New  South  Wales,  12 
May  1&3&  After  study  at  Cambridge  and  ordi- 
nation in  1793,  he  went  in  1794  as  chaplain  to 
the  convict  settlement  at  Parramatia,  Australia, 
where  his  model  farm  became  self -supporting 
and  contributory  to  the  developmoit  of  local 
schools  and  missions.  In  1814  he  extended  his 
work  to  New  Zealand  among  the  Maoris  who 
through  his  efforts  became  Christianized,  re- 
ceived a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Maori 
language  and  adopted  a  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment. Consult  Marsden,  J.  B.,  'Life  of  Samuel 
Marsden'    (London  1859). 

MARSEILLAISE,  La,  the  French  na- 
tional anthem,  a  revolutionary  sonK,  composed 
by  an  engineer  officer,  Roug«t  de  Lisle,  during 
the  night  of  24-25  April  1792  in  Suassburg. 
The  song  quickly  spread.  The  pet^e  of  Mar- 
seilles adopted  it  to  be  sung  at  the  meetings  oE 
their  clubs.  It  was  they  who  carried  It  all  over 
France,  and  hence  from  them  it  received  its 
name.  De  Lisle  was  a  proacribed  royalist  at 
the  time.  His  mother  wrote  to  him  in  alarm, 
asking,  "What  is  this  revolutionary  hymn,  sung 
by  bands  of  brigands  who  are  prowling  through 
France  and  with  which  our  name  is  linked?" 
He  had  originally  given  it  the  name  of  <Le 
chant  de  guerre  pour  I'armee  du  Rhin'  ( 'Battle 
Song  of  the  Rhine  Army').  Lamartine  wrote 
that  De  Lisle  himself  was  terrified  at  the  tre- 
mendous effect  of  his  composition :  "It  was 
the  fire-water  of  the  Revolution,  which  instilled 
into  die  senses  and  soul  of  the  people  the  in- 
toxication of  battle."  Carlyle  describes  it  as 
"the  luckiest  musical  composition  ever  promul- 
^ted,  the  sound  of  which  will  make  the  blood 
tingle   in  men's   veins;  and  whole  armies  and 


and  nevil."  On  8  Jan.  1795  the  Directory  o- 
dered  the  air  to  be  played  at  all  theatres.  Its 
inspiring  strains  are  known  throughout  the 
world  more  than  perhaps  any  other  melody. 
During  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  the 
Marseillaise  was  suppressed  as  a  revolutionary 
demonstration,  but  was  revived  with  the  July 
Revolution  of  1830.  The  original  version  con- 
sisted of  only  six  couplets  |  the  seventh  was 
added  when  it  was  dramatized  for  the  Fete 
de  la  Federation,  in  order  to  convlete  the 
characters  among  whom  the  verses  were  diS' 
tributed,  namely,  an  old  man,  a  soldier,  a  wife 
and  a  child.  The  stanza  commend ng  with 
"Nous  entrerons"  is  the  one  added,  intended  for 
the  child  part.  It  was  written  by  Dubois,  editor 
of  the  Journal  de  la  Littfralure.  The  complete 
version  follows,  with  a  strict  translatiQii. 
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timUTTS.  de  nil  nrnjnriSa? 
i  ce»  ignoblea  entravei. 
lite  longtanpt  pr«iwi4i? 
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What !  ihtU  tbae  foRKn  cohoita 
Mikethf'— ' i._.., 

Grest  Codl^i^fctUsRd'hiuidii 

Our  bead*  bowad  down  beositb  tb«  Tokcl 

And  deipota  vile  become 

Tlw  mutera  of  our  dtMiiUM. 


Tnmble,  y*  tyrant!  and  tiaitofa, 
Tbc  vhamB  of  evny  faction, 
Treinble  t  your  Earricidal  pro|uti 
Shall  at  lait  gain  their  rcwardi 
Each  one  u  toldkr  to  fight  yoa. 
And  if  our  young  hams  fall. 
The  land  (hall  produce  them  af  mh 


But  thoae  bLoody  dcapota  — 
Tium  accompli™  ol  Bonill*  — 
All  thoae  tigen  who  pitileoaly 
LaoeT4lc  the  boaanu  of  their  a 


Huddcra  ai 


[o  ahare  their  tomb. 
1  be  our  Bublime  pride 
nuN  oi  follow  tham  1 


AnuHB-  lacrt  de  la  ht»,  Sacred  lore  of 

Qudui*,  SDutitu  tuw  bniTM  irwigann:  Guide,  auitau 

Libert^,  Uberti.  chfaie,  Uberty.  dear 

Combat!  avec  u»  dtfenmn  I  Fight  with  th) 

SouB  n»  di^xBuii  qae  la  Vinoin  That  rictnry  i 


HAKSBILLBS,      mar-sih,      or      MAR-  'Monte  Crisio.'    The  city  is  strongly  defended 

SEILLB,     tnar-sa-y£,     France,     the     prindpat  by  various  works,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  an 

commercial  seaport  of  the  countfy.  a  first-cla<;s  amphitheatre  round  a  natural  harbor  of  mod- 

UMJitaiy-and   naval  station,   the   second  citv  of  erale  siie  (about  ?0  acres),  known  as  the  Old 

France  as   regards   population,   and  the  capital  Harhor.     From    the    Old    Harbor    one   of   the 

of   the   depaTlment   of   Bouches-du- Rhone,    508  finest    of    the    dly    thoroughfares,    called    the 

miles   southeast   of   Paris.        Il    stands   on   the  Cannebiere,    runs    inland    in    a    straight    line; 

northeastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  while    at    right    angles    to    this    another   great 

on  a  liay  containing  a  group  of  islets,  one  of  thoroughfare    traverses   the   dty,   planted  with 

which,  the  Chateau  d'If.  has  world-wide  celeb-  trees,  lined  with  fine  edifices  and  bearing  di(- 

rily    in    connection     with     the    elder     Damas'  ferent  names  at  different  pcunts.     In  the  older 
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part  of  ihc  town  the  streeis  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  but  in  general  the  streets  are  spa- 
cious and  regular  and  lined  with  handsome 
houses.  Marseilles,  however,  is  not  rich  in 
public  edifices.  The  chief  are  the  lar^  cathe- 
dral, in  the  Byiantinc  style,  consecrated  in  1893; 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  a 
modern  Romanesque  building,  on  a  hill  of  same 
tiame,  whence  a  splendid  view  is  obtained;  the 
church  of  Saint  Victor,  a  building  of  great 
antiquilv;  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  ihe  Prefecture; 
the  Palais  des  Arts  de  Longchamp,  contain- 
ing a  picture-gallery  and  natural  history  mu- 
seum; the  exchange;  the  public  library  (120,- 
000  vols.)  ;  the  palace  of  justice  or  law  courts; 
the  episcopal  palace,  etc.  Marseilles  is  the  seM" 
of  a  bishop  and  possesses  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance, a  mint,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles- 
lettres  and  Arts,  various  learned  socieiies  and 
educational  institutions. 

Marseilles  improved  greatly  in  regard  to 
street  architecture,  sanitary  matters,  etc,  and 
made  great  progress  in  extent,  population  and 
comoicrce,  largely  owing  to  the  conquest  of 
Algeria  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
Including  Old  and  New  Harbors,  the  total 
water  area  is  414  acres;  there  are  seven  wet 
docks,  with  depths  at  ordinary  tides  ran^og 
from  25  to  66  feet,  six  dry  dodcs  and  13  miles 
of  quayage.  Vessels  entered  in  1913,  4,621,  of 
an  aggregate  of  8,308,165  tons.  The  traffic  in 
merchandise  has  rtowd  from  4,372,000  tons  in 
1870  to  21,590,000  tons  in  1913.  From  the 
Durance  an  abundant  water  Sui^ly  has  been 
derived.  A  canal  irrigates  the  neighboring 
slopes  and  plains  and  has  transformed  them 
from  arid  tracts  into  fruitful  fields.  The  sur- 
rounding districts  are  now  occupied  by  new 
peculation,  employed  in  raising  vegetables,  fruit, 
etc.,  on  the  reclaimed  and  improved  lands. 
The  Marseilles- Rhone  Canal,  intended  to  open 
up  waterways  from  MarseiUes  to  the  interior 
of  France  and  central  Europe,  was  authorized 
in  1903,  and  is  eipecled  to  be  completed  in  1919. 
The  canal,  which  is  50  miles  long,  has  no 
locks  and  is  at  sea-level  throughout  its  entire 
course,  and  will,  with  its  tributaries,  form  a 
series  of  waterways  350  miles  long,  navigable 
by  heavy  barges.  The  most  important  manu- 
factures are  soap,  soda  and  other  chemical 
products ;  also  olive  and  other  oils,  sugar, 
machinery,  iron  and  brass  work,  matches,  can- 
dies,  glass,  earthenware.  Oriental  hosiery,  etc. 
In  the  building- docks  a  great  number  of  war 
and  other  vessels  arc  built.  The  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  soap,  olive-oil,  wine,  brandy,  corn, 
flour,  dried  fruits,  oranges  and  other  products 
of  the  southern  departments;  salt  provisions, 
tobacco,  wool,  skins  and  hides,  iron,  raw  cot- 
ton, cotton  twist,  dj^e-woods  and  American  nov- 
elties, Marseilles  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
ISth  army  corps  and  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consulate.  During  the  European  War 
1914-18  it  was  a  center  of  great  naval  activity 
a  chief  port  of  debarkation  for  the  world-con- 
verging armies  of  the  Entente  Allies, 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Asia  Minor  about  600  vezn  be- 
fore Christ,  the  original  name  being  Massalia, 
and  the  Greek  language  is  said  to  have  been 
spoken  here  for  several  centuries  before  Christ. 
Its  progress  for  centuries  was  rapid  and  almost 
without  intermption.    Having  taken  the  part  of 


Pompey  in  the  great  contest  for  supremacy 
between  him  and  Cesar,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
latter  and  taken  in  49  b.c.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a  prey  to  the 
Gotfis  Burgundians  and  Franks.  In  735  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  completely 
destroyed  all  the  ancient  monuments  which  the 
barbarians  had  spared.  In  the  10th  century  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  counts  of  Prov- 
ence and  for  some  centuries  after  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  house.     Pop.  550,619. 

MARSEILLES,  III  city  in  La  Salle 
County,  situated  on  the  Illinois  River  and  Mich- 
igati  Canal  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Ottawa  and  Peoria 
railroads.  It  has  coal  mines  and  numerous  in- 
dustrial establishments,  including  paper-box 
factories,  roofing  material  works,  paper-board 
works,  agricultural  implement  works,  con- 
crete block  yards  and  cigar  factories.  The 
Illinois  River  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  a  great 
railroad  bridge.  The  commission  form  of  gov- 
emtneni  was  instituted  in  1913.    Pop.  3,290! 

MARSH,  George  Perkins,  American 
scholar  and  diplomat :  b.  Woodstodc,  Vt.,  15 
March  1801;  d.  Vallombrosa,  Italy,  23  July 
1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1820;  studied  law  at  Burlington;  was  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Vermont  in 
1834;  sat  in  Congress  from  1842  to  1849,  when 
he  went  to  Constantinople  as  Minister  for  four 
years,  and  in  J852  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Greece.  In  1861,  after  seven  years  in  the 
United  States,  he  went  to  Italy  as  Minister,  and 


lish  Language>  (1861);  *The  Origin  and  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language'  (1862) ;  'Man 
and  Nature,'  in  whidi  he  urged  forest  planting 
and  forest  preservation  (1864),  etc.  He  edited 
Wedgewood's  'Etymology  *  and  translated 
Rasks  'Icelandic  Grammar.'  Consult  the  *Life 
and  Letters'  edited  iby  his  widow  (1888). 

HARSH,  Othniol  Charles,  American  palee- 
ontologist :  b.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  29  Oct  1831  ;  d. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  18  March  1899.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1860,  studied  in  1860-62 
at  the  Yale  (now  the  ShefSeld)  Scientific 
School,  in  1802-65  at  the  German  universities  of 
Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Breslau,  and  from  1866 
until  his  death  was  the  first  professor  of  pate- 
ontoiogy  at  Yale.  From  1882  he  was  vertebrate 
paleontologist  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Sur\-ey,  his  field-wotk  for  the  survey  ceasing 
in  1892.  His  investigations  in  regard  to  ex- 
tinct vertebrates  are  very  important  and  were 
declared  by  Charles  Darwin  to  furnish  some  of 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory.  He  made  particular  study  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  from  1868  al- 
most annually  organizea  and  conducted  expedi- 
tions into  that  distrkt.  In  these  explorations 
he  discovered  over  1,000  new  fossil  vertebrates, 
of  which  he  classified  and  described  more  than 
one-half.  Among  his  discoveries  are  those  of 
the  Odontomitkes,  a  subclass  of  Cretaceous 
birds,  with  teeth ;  the  DntocfTObi,  ungulate  ani- 
mals of  the  Eocene  period,  elephantine  in  size; 
the  first  known  American  plerodactylSj  or  fly- 
ing lizards,  and  several  new  families  of 
dinosaurs.  Perhaps  he  was  best  known  for  his 
study  of  the  primitive  horse,  the  Eokipp*s, 
Orokif/rus  and  Efikipfui.    In  1890-99  hs     -*- 
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8  presented  to  tfae  university  his 
collections.  He  was  a  nephew  of  George  Pea- 
body  (q.v.),  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale 
was  established.  In  1887  he  was  made  honorary 
curator  of  vertebrate  palseontology  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  and  in  1898 
received  the  Cuvier  medal  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1878  and  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1883-95.  From  a  biWioEraphy  of 
237  titles  these  works  by  him  may  be  cited: 
'Odontornithes :  A  Monograph  of  the  Extinct 
Toothed  Birds  of  North  America>  (1880); 
'Knocerata:  A  Monograph  of  an  Extinct 
Order  of  Gigantic  Mammals'  (1884),  and  'The 
Dinosaurs  of  North  America'  (1896).  Consult 
memoir  by  C.  E.  Beecher  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  June  1899. 


N.  H.,  30  Dec  1884.  In  18Z6  he  established  a 
provision  business  in  Boston,  in  1833  in  Chi- 
ca^  and  from  1837  was  in  ^e  grain  trade  at 
Chicago.  He  originated  the  meat-packing  in- 
dust^  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  Qiicago.  From  1864  he  resided  in  New 
Hampshire.  On  25  June  1858,  he  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  railway  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  a  project  deemed  so  impossible 
&at  he  was  called  "crazy  Marsh.*  The  rail- 
way, 2.81  miles  long,  with  an  ascent  of  3625 
ieet,  was  completed  in  July  1869.  The  chief 
feature  in  the  operation  of  the  road  is  a  cen- 
tral cog-rail.  The  principle  proved  so  prac- 
ticable that  literally  hundreds  of  similar  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed  on  the  sides  of 
famous  mountains  all  over  the  world. 


HARSH    CROCODILE,   or    MUOGER, 

die  common  inland  crocodile  of  India,  locally 
venerated  by  the  Hindus,  to  whom  it  is  known 
as  'Mugger.*  It  inhabits  the  tanks  and 
marshes  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  suitable 
places  westward  almost  to  the  Persian  coast 
and  eastward  throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula 
snd  islands.  It  is  (Uirk,  olive-brown  in  general 
color  above,  lifter  on  the  ventral  surface;  the 
youi^  are  paler,  with  black  spots.  A  specimen 
12  feet  long  is  considered  large,  but  instances 
of  a  length  of  18  feet  have  been  recorded.  The 
head  is  rough-coated,  but  has  no  ridges ;  the 
snout  is  broad  and  the  teeth  number  76,  These 
crocodiles  swarm  in  river-marshes,  weedy  ponds 
and  artificial  reservoirs,  throughout  their  range, 
feeding  on  fish  and  small  animals,  and  little 
feared  by  horses,  cattle  or  human  beings,  for 
in  general  they  are  cowardly  and  reluctant  to 
attack  men  or  even  to  resist  injury.  In  case 
the  water  of  their  home  dries  away,  they 
migrate  to  other  pook,  and  in  seasons  of 
drought  are  likely  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
wandering  in  search  of  water;  as  a  last  re- 
sort they  will  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  and 
remain  in  torpor  until  revived  by  the  coming 
of  rains.  These  reptiles  display  considerable 
cunning  in  capturing  their  food  and  in  avoiding 
harm,  feigning  death  very  cleverly.  They  are 
kept  in  a  semi-domesticaied  condition  in  many 


parts  of  India  by  jnous  Hindus,  whose  priests 
build  temples  near  the  great  ponds,  protect  and 
feed  tfae  reptiles  and  imagine  the  service 
pleasing  to  die  gods  as  well  as  profit^le  to 
themselves.  Extensive  descriptions  of  the  ani- 
mal and  of  its  worship  may  be  found  in  the 
zoological  works  of  Blanford,  Jerdon,  Tennent, 
Gadow  and  others  and  in  such  volumes  as 
Adams,  'Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India* 
(Edinbur^  1867)  and  Hortiaday,  'Two  Years 
in  the  Jungle'  (New  York  1885). 

MARSH  GAS.    See  Methane. 

HARSH  HARE.     See  Hares. 

HARSH  HAWK,  or  HARRIER,  a  mi- 
gratory hawki(CirfiM  cyaneus)  of  mediiun  WW, 
commonly  known  in  one  or  another  of  its 
varieties  throughout  the  north  temperate  lone, 
which  frequents  marshy  meadows,  where  it 
makes  its  nest  upon  the  ground  in  a  tussock  ol 
grass,  and  lays  live  to  seven  roundish,  dirty 
white  eg^s.  In  such  places  it  finds  its  food, 
chiefly  mice  and  frogs,  and  sails  slowly  tack 
and  forth  close  to  the  ground  watching  keealj 
for  movements  in  the  grass  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey.  Its  wings  are  long  and  its  liigbl 
may  be  swift  and  powerful  when  occasion  de- 
mands, but  it  was  accounted  ignoble*  among 
falconers.    Jt  rarely  seizes  birds  or  even  young 

Eoultry,  although  one  of  its  names  is  *hen- 
arrier,*  and  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged by  farmers  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  persistent  mousers.  This  hanA  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  broad  patch  of  wlute 
on  the  rump  displayed  bjr  both  sexes.  The 
male  is  dull  grayish'blue,  in  general  tint,  and 
the  female  rusty  brown,  both  streaked  widi 
white.  The  American  harrier  (C.  hutUomms] 
is  generally  brown,  tfaou^  the  Etdult  males  are 
blue-gray  on  the  back;  the  tail-covcrts  are 
vrftite.  Consult  Coues,  'Birds  of  the  North- 
west* (1874). 

MARSH-HEN.    See  Mud-hen. 

MARSH  MALLOW,  a  coarse,  large 
leaved  herb  (Althea  officinalis),  of  the  Old 
World,  but  naturalized  in  marshy  places  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  related  to  the  hoUjdiocks  (q.v.)  ;  the  flowers 
are  pale  rose-color,  some  in  a  terminal  spike 
and  some  axillary.  Its  root  is  mucilaginous  and 
of  service  as  a  demulcent  in  medicinC;  but  it  is 
mainly  used  as  a  basis  for  the  confection  called 
'marsh  mallow.'     See  Mallow. 

HARSH-MARIGOLD.    See  Cowslip. 

HARSH-WREN,  either  of  two  species  of 
American  wrens  that  inhabit  reedy  marshes. 
They  have  the  diminutive  brown  bodies,  short 
wings  and  tails,  the  latter  often  held  cocked  up 
over  the  back,  awl-like  lulls  and  inquisitive 
activity  characteristic  of  wren  (q.v.)  generally. 
One  is  the  long-billed  (Cislothortu  palitstrisi, 
most  numerous  in  the  saJt-marshes  along  the 
Atlantic  coast;  and  the  other  the  short -billed, 
better  known  about  inland  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  former  is  somewhat  the  laiKer.  has  a  de- 
cidedly longer  bill  and  lays  eggs  dark  chocolate 
in  color,  while  the  eggs  of  the  short-billed 
species  are  ptire  white.  Both  make  elaborate 
nests  in  the  form  of  hall-like  baskets,  with  a 
little  entrance  at  the  side,  woven  of  leaves  of 
wild  rice  or  marsh  grasses  and  fastened  to  the 
stems  of  the  reeds.  A  curious  habit  of  the 
'  species  is  that  each  pair  will  tnake  several  nests 
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each  season,  only  one  of  which  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  incubation.  These  wrens  give  in  the 
qning  an  exceeding  pretty  ctatlering  song  and 
when  dozens  are  singing  together  in  a  patch  of 
reeds  the  effect  is  most  pleasing. 

MARSHAL,  a  Federal  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  in  each  judicial  district  and  cor- 
responding to  the  sheriff  of  a  county.  His  duty 
is  to  execute  all  precepts  directed  to  him,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts.  The  United  States 
Svernment  maintains  marshals  in  its  principal 
pendencies,  as  the  Philippines,  Alaslra,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  etc.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
President  for  four  years,  and  in  addition  to 
serving  the  courts  have  certain  duties  regarding 
internal  revenue,  public  lands  and  the  postal 
service.  Sometimes  the  chief  of  police  in 
American  towns  is  known  as  marshal.  In  some 
European  countries  the  title  of  marshal  confers 
the  highest  military  distinction,  that  of  Marshal 
of  France  being  especially  prized.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Old  Hi^  German  word 
putrah,  a  horse;  and  icalh,  a  servant;  hence 
Marascalk,  a  man  appointed  to  take  care  of 
horses.  The  marshal  of  the  German  Empire 
derived  his  origin  from  the  Frankish  monarchs 
and  was  equivalent  to  the  comes  jtabuli  or  con- 
nitable.  He  was  bound  to  keep  order  at  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  to  provide 
k}dG^ngs  for  the  persons  connected  with  the 
ceremony.  He  was  called  arch-marshal,  a  dig- 
nity belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  At 
the  coronation  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  i 


a  silver  vessel  from  a  heap  in  the  open  market- 
place, and  to  present  the  vessel  to  the  emperor. 
His   duties  were  discharged   by  a  hereditary 


marshal  (Erbtnarschaii) .  In  Prussia  general 
field-marshal  is  the  highest  military  honor.  In 
England  field-marshal  is  given  as  an  honorary 
rank  to  general  officers  who  may  have  no  im- 
mediate command.  Marshal  also  signifies  a 
person  who  regulates  the  ceremonies  of  certain 
solemn  celebrations  or,  as  in  the  United  States, 
at  parades,  street  processions,  etc 

MARSHAL,  Frank,  American  chess  cham- 
pion: b.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  187?.  He  acquired 
fame  when  a  mere  boy  by  winning  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  famous  Brooklyn  Chess  Club. 
Next  he  took  the  championship  of  the  Man- 
hattan Chess  Club.  Thereafter  he  became  a 
professional  player  and  entered  in  most  of  the 
international  tournaments.  In  1905  he  won  the 
International  Chess  Tourney  at  Cambridge  and 
challenged  Lasher  (or  the  World's  champion- 
ship, but  was  defeated.  In  all  he  won  first 
prize  in  seven  international  tourneys.    He 


set  match  to  Copablanca  a  year  or  two  previous. 
He  succeeded  Sho waiter  as  United  States 
champion. 

MARSHALL,  mar'sh^l,  Alfred,  English 
economist:  b.  London,  26  July  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1877  was  principal  of  University  College, 
Bristol.  In  1883-^4  he  wars  lecturer  at  Balhot 
College,  Oxford,  from  1885-1908  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labor  in  1891.  He  has  published  'Economics 
of  Industry*  (1879) ;  'Principles  of  Economics* 


MARSHALL,  (Davis)  Edward,  Ameri- 
can author  and  journalist :  b.  Enfield  Centre, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  31  May  1869.  He  was 
educated  at  Benedict's  Preparatory  School, 
Rochester;  was  news  editor  of  the  American 
Press  Association  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  in 
1885-89;  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  Press 
1890-95.  In  1897  he  was  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  and  European  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  1897-98,  and  in  the 
latter  year  served  as  war  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  JoumaL  He  was  correspondent  of 
the  First  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  I9(». 
In  New  York  he  conducted  an  editorial  crusade 
against  the  conditions  existinn;  in  tenement 
buildings,  was  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Tenement- House  Commission  1894,  and  has 
lectured  on  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
army,  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  etc. ;  was 
corrfflpondent  of  the  Coluntbian  Magazine  dur- 
"ig  the  Mexican  iqsurrecliono^  1911.     He  has 


<The  Writing  on  the  Wall'  (1909):  'In  Old 
Kentucky,*  with  C  T.  Dazey;  'Bat:  An  Idyl  of 
New  York'    (1912),   and  novel   versions   from 


MARSHALL,  Emma  Martin,  Enslish 
novelist:  b.  North  Repps,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk, 
29  Sept  1830;  d.  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  4  May 
1899.     She  was  married  to  H.  G.  Marshall  in 

1851,  and  her  life  thereafter  was  mainly  spent 
in  the  cathedral  cities  of  Wells,  Exeter,  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol.  She  wrote  more  than  200 
stories,  nearly  all  of  them  stories  intended 
mainly,  though  not  entirely,  for  youne  people. 
la  spite  of  their  number  the  even  excellence  of 
the  tales  is  remarkable;  they  possess  high  moral 
tone,  and  they  ma^  be  called  historical  pictures 
rather  than  historical  tales.  Her  plan  was  to 
introduce  into  each  story  several  historical  per- 
sonages, as  secondary  characters,  the  principal 
figures  being  imaginary.  Her  books  have  had 
a  wide  reading  in  the  United  States  and  still 
continue  popular.  Among  them  are  'Life's 
Aftermath*  (1876);  'Under  Salisbury  Spire* 
(1889);  'Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace';  'Pens- 
hurst  Castle*  (1894);  'Under  the  Dome  of 
St.  Paul's'  (1898).  Consult  Marshall,  B.,  'Life 
of  Emma  Marshall'    (1900). 

MARSHALL,  Henry  RntKcn,  American 
author   and   ardiitect :    b.   New   York,   22  July 

1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1873, 
and  in  1878  entered  practice  as  an  architect 
He  was  lecturer  on  xsthetics  at  Columbia  in 
1894-95  and  at  Princeton  in  1915-16.  He  waa 
president  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  1902-04,  and 
president  in  1907  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.  While  eminent  as  an  architect 
he  has  become  more  widely  known  through  his 
psychological  writings.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Art  Commissioii  of 
the  dty  of  New  York.  Besides  contributions 
to  literary,  philosophical  and  psychological  pe- 
riodicals he  wrote  'Pain,  Pleasure  anid 
.Esthetics'  (1894);  'jEsthetic  Principles' 
(1895);  <Instinct  and  Reason*   il89&)  ;   'Con- 
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scioiiBncss'  (1909).  and  <War  and  the  Ideal  of 
Gene'  (1915):  'Mind  and  Conduct'  (New 
York  1919). 

MARSHALL,  Hnmpbrcy,  American  bot- 
anist: b.  West  Bradford  (the  present  Marshall- 
Wn),  Pa.,  10  OcL  1722;  d.  there,  5  Nov.  1801. 
He  followed  the  stonemason's  trade,  but  de- 
voled  his  leisure  to  astronomy,  building  a  small 

Erivatc  observatory,  and  to  natural  history.  He 
egan  the  collection  and  cultivation  of  the  more 
interesting  indigenous  plants,  and  in  1773  estab- 
lished the  Marshallton  botanical  garden,  where 
were  assembled  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  United  States.  For  years  he  was  treasurer 
of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  in  1786  he  was 
elected  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
His  'Arboretum  Americanun),'  described  as 
*an  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Natives  of  the  American  United  States* 
(1785),  was  translated  into  several  European 
languages. 

MARSHALL,  Htimphrey,  American  poli- 
tician: b,  Westmoreland  County,  Va  1756;  d. 
near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  I  July  !841.  He  joined 
the  Continental  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  became  captain  of  Virginia  cavalry 
(1778),  in  1780  established  himself  on  a  Ken- 
tucky plantation,  opposed  the  separation  of 
Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Danville  convention  of  1787  was  prominent 
in  defeating  the  measure.  He  was  also  a  dele- 
fpte  to  the  Vit^nia  convention  that  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1793 
was  a  representative  from  Woodford  County  in 
the  Kentucky  legislature,  where  he  declared  his 
opposition  to  the  plans  for  raising  in  Kcntncky 
troops  under  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  for  an 
attack  on  -the  Spanish  settlements  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  From  7  Dec 
1795  to  3  March  1801  he  was  a  Federalist  sena- 
tor in  die  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
hi  1806  was  active  in  denunciation  of  Aaron 
Burr.  He  represented  Franklin  Ounty  in  the 
Kentudiy  l^slaturc  in  1807-09.  and  had  a  dis- 
pste  with  Henry  Clay  which  resulted  in  a  duel 
in  which  Clay  received  a  slight  woimd.  He  sat 
Sgain  for  Franklin  County  in  1823.  He  pub- 
Ushed  the  first  'History  of  Kcntticky>  (1812; 
rev.  «d.,  1824). 

MARSHALL,  Htimphrey,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  13  Jan,  1812;  d,  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  28  March  1872-  He  was  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1832,  entered  the  mounted  rangers,  served  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  (1832)  and  resigned  from  the 
army  30  April  1833.  Admitted  to  the  har  in 
1833^  he  practised  in  Frankfort  <!833-^)  and 
Louisville  (1834-36),  became  a  lieutenant^ 
colonel  of  Kentudcy  militia  in  1841,  and  raised 
for  the  Mexican  War  the  first  regiment  of  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel 
9  June  1846.  He  fought  at  Buena  Vista  (22- 
23  Feb.  1847).  From  3  Dec.  1849  to  4  Aug. 
1852  he  served  as  a  Whig  in  the  31st  and  32d 
Congresses,  in  1853-54  was  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  China,  and  from  3  Dec.  1855  to  3 
March  18S9  was  again  in  Congress,  this  time 
as  an  American,  or  Know-Nothing.  In  1861  he 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier- general  in  the 
Confederate  army,  with  cotnmand  of  the  Army 
of  Eastern  KentueW.  On  10  Jan.  1862  he  was 
defeated  by  General  Garfield  at  Middle  Creek 
(Floyd  County)  in  one  of  the  most  important 


of  the  minor  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  In  Hay 
1862  he  surprised  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  at  Princeton, 
Va.,  and  was  thus  of  much  service  to  Lee, 
through  the  relief  of  the  Lynchburg  and  Knon- 
ville  Railway.  Having  resigned  his  commis»on 
in  1862  he  represented  Kentucky  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  Sutes  (1863-65). 
From  1867  he  practised  law  with  much  success 
at  Louis  Wile. 

MARSHALL,  John,  chief  justice  of  the 
United  Stales:  b.  Germantown  (now  Midland), 
Fauquier  County,  Va..  24  SepL  1755;  d.  Phila- 
delphia, 6  July  1835.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Col.  Thomas  Marshall  of  Westmorland 
Cotmty,  Va.,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
French  War  and  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  of  Mary  Keith,  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  Randolph  family.  Thomas  Mardiall  re- 
moved from  Westmoreland  County  to  Fauquier 
soon  after  his  marriage;  this  community  was 
sparsely  settled  and  the  educational  advantages 
which  he  could  give  his  children  were  meagre, 
consequently  he  became  their  earhest  teacher 
and  succeeded  in  imbuing  them  with  his  own 
love  of  literature  and  of  history.  For  two  years 
John  Marshall  had,  as  ttitor,  James  Thompson 
of  Scotland  and  he  was  sent  for  one  y«ar  to 
the  academy  of  the  Messrs.  Campbell  of  West- 
moreland County,  where  James  Monroe  was 
also  a  pupil.  He  had  no  college  training  except 
a  few  lectures  on  law  and  natural  philosophy  at 
William  and  Mary  in  1779,  He  was  always 
fond  of  field  sports  and  excdiing  in  running, 
leaping  and  t]Uoit  throwing.  He  loved  the  free 
natural  life  of  the  country,  and  his  long  tramps 
through  the  woods  around  his  fathers  home, 
Oak  Hill,  together  with  his  athletic  exerdset 
gave  him  great  strength  and  agility.  At  18  he 
Began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  left  his  studies 
to  enter  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  was  active 
in  endeavoring  to  enlbt  men  for  the  service 
and  helped  to  form  and  drill  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers. As  a  member  of  his  father's  regiment 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge  where 
he  displayed  signal  valor.  In  1776  he  be<:ame  a 
lieutenant  in  the  11th  Virginia,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  captain.  He  served  in  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  al- 
ways displaying  great  courage  and  valor  and  a 
cheerful  acceptance  of  hardships  and  privations. 
This  experience  was  of  untold  value  lO 
Marshall,  it  broadened  his  views  and  quickened 
his  insight  in  governmental  questions.  As  he 
says,  he  entered  the  army  a  Virgiman  and  left 
it  an  American.  In  1780  during  a  period  of 
military  inactivity  he  attended  a  course  of  law 
lectures  at  William  and  Mary  and  in  1781,  after 
leaving  the  army,  was  granted  a  license  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Fauquier  County. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
assembly,  and  shortly  afterward  wss  made  a 
member  of  the  executive  council.  He  served 
his  State  as  legislator  during  ei^t  sessions. 
In  1784.  although  he  had  then  removed  his  resi- 
dence 10  Richmond,  he  was  again  elected  dele- 
gate from  Fauquier  County,  and  in  1787  served 
as  member  from  the  county  of  Henrico.  When 
the  city  of  Richmond  was  granted  a  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature  Marshall  had  the  honor 
of  this  office  which  be  held  from  17K  to  1791. 
He  was  also  i  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion which  met  in  1788  Bo  discuss  the  ratifica- 
tion of  die  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
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and  it  was  larspdy  due  to  bis  convincing  argu- 
BMMB  that  ratmcaboD  was  carried,  as  the  ques- 
tion was  hotly  debated  and  the  anti-Constitu- 
tiini  party  had  able  and  detemined  xeprescBt^ 
tivei.  For  several  years  he  held  no  public  office 
Bad  devoted  hiroself  entirely  to  hb  extoisive 
law  practice,  but  in  1795  was  again  dected  to 
the  legislature.  During:  this  session  he  defended 
the  unpopular  "Jay  Treaty*  with  England,  and 
by  his  overwhelming  arguments  complete^  re- 
futed the  theory  of  his  opponents  that  the  ex- 
ecutive has  no  power  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty.  Marshall's  attitude  during  his  service 
as  legislator  toward  all  questions  concerning 
Federal  power  demonstrated  his  increasing  be- 
lief that  a  strong  central  gxivernmcnt  is  neces- 
sary to  real  efficiency.  In  1783  he  had  married 
Mary  Ambler,  daughter  of  Jacqueline  Ambler, 
treasurer  of  the  State,  and  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage made  his  permanent  home  in  Richmond, 
The  honors  bestowed  on  him  testify  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  State  and 
by  the  nation.  He  refused  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship and  the  Ministry  to  Franecj  but  in 
1789  accepted  the  office  of  Special  Envoy  to 
France  with  Cha.rle8  Colesworth  Finc^ney  and 
Elbri<^  Gerr^.  This  nussion  related  to  the 
iudigntties  which  the  French  had  offered  the 
American  navy  and  attempted  to  adjust  the 
coDUnerdal  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  failed  on  account  of  the  arrogant  attitude  of 
France,  but  "Marshall's  dignified  correspond- 
ence added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  America,* 
and  on  his  return  he  was  welcomed  with  many 
evidences  of  approbation  from  his  grateful 
rauutrymen.  Yielding  to  the  earnest  solicU»- 
ttou  of  Washington  he  became  a  candidate  for 
Congress  and  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
body  in  1798,  In  Congress  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Administration  party  and  the  greatest 
debater  in  'the  House  on  all  constitutional  mat- 
ters. In  one  of  his  most  noted  speeches  he  de- 
fended the  action  of  President  Adams  in  the 
case  of  Jonathan  Robbins  and  proved  conclu- 
sively that  this  case  was  a  question  of  execu- 
tive and  not  of  judicial  cognizance.  In  1800 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1801  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  United  Stales, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1835.  In 
1S29  he,  like  ex-Presidents  Madison  and  James 
Monroe,  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion which  met  to  alter  the  State  constitution, 
and  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation  did  much 
to  prevent  radical  changes  and  to  -thwart  the 
attempts  of  politicians  against  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary.  In  1831  his  health,  hitherto 
unusually  vigorous,  began  to  fail ;  he  underwent 
a  severe  surgical  operation  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  seemingly  restored,  but  the  death  of  his 
wife  was  a  great  shock  and  a  return  of  the 
disease  in  1835  proved  fatal.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  relief, 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the 
New- Burying-G round,  now  Shockhoe  Hill  Cem- 
etery, Richmond.  The  sorrow  over  the  country 
was  deep  and  widespread;  even  his  bitterest 
enemies  mourned  for  the  tandly,  upright  man. 
ThoUKh  somewhat  ungainly,  Marshall  was 
always  dignified  in  aM>carance;  his  tall,  loosely^ 
jointed  figure  gave  an  impression  of  freedom, 
while  his  finely  shaped  head  and  strong,  pene- 
trating eyes  bespoke  intelligence  and  power. 
Directness  and  sitnplicity  were  his  dominant 
cbaracteri sties.    He  was  free  from  any  display 


of  pomp,  air  of  office  or  studied  effect.  His  un- 
failing good  humor,  bis  benignity,  his  respect 
for  women,  bis  devotion  to  wife  and  family  and 
his  well-known  reverence  for  religion  made  him 
loved  and  admired  even  by  those  who  heartily 
disliked  his  political  opinions.  As  chief  justice 
forfnore  than  30  years  be  rendered  numerous 
decisions  which  were  of  prime  importance  to  a 
nation  in  process  of  formation.  The  faculty 
which  made  Marshall  invaluable  as  a  jurist  waj 
his  power  of  going  directly  to  the  core  of  any 
matter.  _  No  subtleties,  no  outside  issue  con- 
fused him,  his  analysis  was  unerring,  his  logic 
incontrovertible ;  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
graces  of  rhetoric  and  made  no  appeal  to  the 
emotions;  his  power  lay  in  his  deep  conviction 
and  in  his  illuminating  and  progressive  argu- 
ment At  a  period  when  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  ill-defined,  when  our  government 
was  experimental,  Marshall's  decisions  in  con- 
stitutional and  international  cases  were  invalu- 
able factors  in  forming  a  well- organized  Fed- 
eral government.  "He  made  the  Consdlution 
live,  he  imparted  to  it  the  breath  of  immortality, 
and  its  vigorous  life  at  the  present  hour  is  due 
mainli/  to  the  wise  interpretation  he  gave  to  its 
provisions  during  his  long  term  of  office." 
Marshall  was  the  author  of  numerous  reports 
and  papers,  of  a  history  of  the  colonies  and  of 
a  'Life  of  Washington,'  a  book  of  small  lit- 
erary merit,  but  containing  a  mass  of  valuable 
authentic  information.  Consult  Cooley,  'Con- 
stitutional Hitury  of  the  United  States* 
(1889);  Margruder,  'John  MardialP  (1885)  j 
"Thayer,  'John  Marshall'   (in  'Beacon  Biogra- 

Jbies>  senes,  1901) ;  Bevendge,  A.  J.,  'Life  of 
ohn  MarshalP  (1916). 

Emiue  W.  McVea, 
President  of  Sweet  Briar  Coliege. 
MARSHALL,  Loulfl,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  14  Dec  18S6.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Syracuse  public  and  high  schools 
and  at  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University, 
In  1878  he  began  practice  at  Syracuse.  He  is 
now  member  of  the  firm  of  Gnggenheimer,  Un- 
termcyer  and  Marshall.  He  has  argued  many 
importing  causes  in  the  higher  courts,  special- 
iring  especially  in  constitutional  and  corporation 
law.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Constitutional  conventions  of  I8P0,  1894 
and  191S;  served  on  the  commission  appointed 
by  Mayor  Low,  in  1902,  to  investigate  East  Side 
conditions ;  chairman  of  the  State  Immigration 
Commission  appointed  b^  Governor  HuRhes  in 
1908  and  counsel  for  William  Sulzer  in  his  im- 
peachment trial.  Mr.  Marshall  was  also  coun- 
sel for  Leo  M.  Frank  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
movement  for  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1832  with  Russia.  He  was  mediator  in  settling 
the  doakmakers'  strike  in  1910,  and  prepared 
(he  protocol  of  settlement  which  has  shice  been 
the  basis  of  numerous  strike  adjustments.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  Jewish  charitable 
work  and  has  lectured  before  many  learned  and 
philanthropic  societies.  Mr,  Marshall  has  been 
a  trustee  of  Syracuse  University  since  19ia 

MARSHALL,  OrS&miu  Holmes,  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  author:  b.  Franklin,  Conn., 
1813;  d.  1884.  In  1831  he  was  graduated  at 
Union  College,  studied  for  the  bar,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  in  1834.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Buffalo  Female  Academy  and 
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of  the  Buffalo  HUtorical  Society.  He  »lso 
served  several  years  aj  chancellor  of  the  Uni' 
versify  of  Buffalo.  He  wrote  much  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  IroqixHS  dealings  with  the  whites. 
Posthumously  there  appearea  a.  volume  entitled 
'Historical  WrititiKS  of  Orsamus  H.  Uarahall 
Rebting  to  the  Early  History  of  the  West> 
(1887). 

MARSHALL,  Thomaa  Riley,  American 
lawyer  and  politician :  b.  North  Manchester, 
Ind„  14  March  1854.  He  was  graduated  from 
Wabash  College  m  1873  receivins  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar  in 
1875,  practising  his  profession  at  Columbia 
City.  In  1908  ne  was  elected  governor  of  In- 
diana. His  adm  in  1  SI  ration  was  progresEive,  and 
several  laws  were  sponsored  by  him,_  including 
an  employers'  liability  law,  an  anti-gambUng 
law  and  direct  nomination  of  senators.  In  1912 
fae  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  ^'ilsoa  administration  and  in  1916  was 
again  nominated  and  elected  Vice-President 
Some  of  his  public  utterances  in  1913,  b  which 
he  appeared  to  advocate  radical  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  inheritance  of  property,  caused  much 
criticism.  Wabash,  Pennsylvania  and  Notre 
Dame  universities  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

MARSHALL,  WilUMm  LcraiB,  American 
soldier:  b.  Washington,  Ky..  11  June  1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Kenyon  College  in  185^-61 ; 
served  in  the  Union  army  in  1862-63  and  in 
1868  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  was  promoted  through  the 
various  grades,  reaching  that  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, chief  of  enpneers  of  the  Umtcd  States 
army,  2  July  19w.  In  1870-71  he  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  West  Point  and  from  1872  to 
1876  had  charge  of  the  Colorado  section  of  the 
explorations  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  He 
discovered  Marshall  Pass  over  the  Roddei  in 
1873,  also  gold  placers  of  Marshall  Basin,  San 
Miguel  River,  Colo.,  in  1875.  In  1881-84  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  levees  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  im* 
provement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  harbors 
on  Lake  Michigan  in  1884-1900.  He  also  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  Hennepin 
Canal  1890-1900  luid  subsequently  was  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifications  at 
eastern  and  western  entrances  to  New  York 
harbor.  He  constructed  the  40-foot  Ambrose 
Channel  entrance  to  New  York  harbor.  Aa 
chief  of  engineers  he  had  charge  of  river,  har- 
bor and  fortification  works  of  the  United 
States  from  1908  to  1910.  In  1914-15  he  had 
charge  of  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley, Cal.,  against  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado 


MARSHALL,  III.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Clark  Count}',  on  the  Vandalia  Line  and  the 
Cleveland,  Qncinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
railroads,  SO  miles  south  of  Danville  and  17 
miles  west  by  south  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  is 
in    an    agricultural    and    stock-raising    region. 

Pop.  zM- 


MARSHALL,  Mich.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  CalhouB  CoHnty,  on  the  Kalamazra 
River  and  on  the  Michigan  Central  railroads. 
about  38  miles  somthwest  of  Lanetnt^  and  100 
miles  west  of  Detroit.  The  snrromidtng  coun- 
try is  devoted  chiefly  to  agricultare.  The  prin- 
cipal indnstriek  arc  railway  shops,  school  and 
church  fumiiure,  hot-air  furnaces,  patent  mctU- 
cines  and  foods  and  stove  works.  Hie  marble 
and  granite  works  employ  a  number  of  men. 
There  are  murricipal  waterworks  and  a  lifsfil- 
ing  ptant.  The  grounds  of  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  are  located  In  Marshall.  There 
are  two  daily  newspapers.    Pop.  4,236. 

MARSHALL,  Minn-  city  and  county-seal 
of  Lyon  County  on  the  Redwood  River  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  and  the  Great 
Northern  railroads,  about  150  miles  west  by 
south  of  Saint  Paul.  It  Is  in  an  agricultural 
section  in  which  wheat  is  the  principal  product. 
The  industrial  establishments  are  a  flour  mill, 
grain  elevators,  sash  and  door  factory  and  a 
creamery.  Municipally  owned  electric  light 
and  water  works  arc  established.    Pop.  2,800. 

HARSHALL,  Mo.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Saline  County,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railroads,  about  80  miles 
east  oi  Kansas  City  and  40  miles  west  of 
Shreveport,  La.  It  was  settled  in  1839  by  peo- 
ple from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  rn  1866.  It  is  situated  in 
an  agricultural  region ;  in  the  vicinity  are  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  and  salt,  and  nearby  arc 
stone  quarries.  The  manufactures  are  lumber, 
tile  and  brick,  flour,  canned  goods,  creamery 
products,  wagons  and  carriages.  It  is  the  seal 
of  the  Stale  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  and 
Epileptics,  the  Missouri  Valley  College  (Cum- 
beriand  Prestylerian),  established  in  1889,  San 
Saviour  Academy  (Roman  Catholic).  There 
are  eight  churches  and  public  and  parish  schools, 
a  Carnegie  library  and  an  opera-house,  Mar- 
shall has  four  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$300,000.  The  government  is  of  commission 
form.  It  has  a  daily  newspaper  and  good  bank- 
ing facilities.  Pop.  4,8W, 
.  MARSHALL,  Tex.,  county-seat  of  Harri- 
soa  CounQ',  is  sitiutted  about  14  miles  north  of 
Sabine  River,  40  miles  west  of  Shreveport  and 
67  miles  south  of  Texarkana.  The  city  was 
founded  in  the  year  1840.  Marshall  Js  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region 
which  has  heretofore  engaged  mostly  in  cotton 
raising,  but  recent  developments  show  that  this 
section  is  well  adapted  to  truck  growing  and 
the  raising  of  fruits,  especially  peaches,  and 
large  orcluirds  are  being  planted.  The  city  is 
largely  supported  also  by  lumber  interests,  there 
being  1a;ge  areas  of  pine  timber  ccoitiguous  to 
the  city,  which  is  rapidly  being  marketed.  The 
land  from  tvhich  the  timber  is  taken  is  quiddy 
occupied  for  agricultural  and  orchard  purposes, 
some  orchards  containing  as  high  as  6,000  acres. 
Stock  raisii^  is  also  carried  on  and  the  city  re- 
ceives considerable  si^tport  from  this  source. 
The  Texas  and  Paci&c  Railroad  runs  through 
the  city,  west  to  El  Paso,  north  to  Texarkana 
and  southeast  to  Shreveport  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Texas  Southern  Railroad  has  its  terminiis 
at  present  at  Marshall,  but  will  be  pushed  far- 
ther south.  The  shops  of  the  Texas  and  Paci- 
fic Railroad,  located  at  Marshall,  are  the  Guest 
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lo  be  found  uo^bern  in  the  Sontbwest  Loco- 
motives and  all  kituls  of  roIliiiK'Staclc  >ra  inanu- 
factured.  Thesa  shops  have  il  local  payroll  of 
$50,000  a  month.  The  totai  sho^s  and  general 
offices  of  the  Texas  Soirtiiern  Railroad  are  alw 
located  in  MaishaJI.  Marshall  has  also  a  SO-tmi 
codon-seed^l  tnill;  the  Matik^l  ctr-iliieel 
and  fotmdiy  plant,  employing  325  men.)  twa 
wagon  factories,  a  soda-water  apparatus  fac- 
tory—  22  factories  in  all,  giving  employinetil 
to  1,200  people,  using  a  capital  of  $1,700,000 
and  producing;  annually  $1,800,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  city  has  installed  complete  sewer- 
age and  waterworks  plants. 

There  are  excellent  churches  and  schools. 
The  total  value  of  the  city  school  proper^  is 
$100,000.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  private 
schools.  There  are  three  Catliolic  schools  in  the 
011"*  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  and  an 
industrial  school  for  boys.  In  the  city  are  also 
located  the  Wiley  University  and  Bishop  Col- 
lege, institutions  for  the  education  of  itie  ne- 
groes ;  the  former  with  493.  and  the  latter  with 
500  students  annually.  The  property  of  the 
former  is  valued  at  $65,000  and  the  latter  at 
$150000. 

The  dty  has  two  national  banks  with  a  total 
capital  of  $200,000,  a  daily,  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Marshall  and  vicrnity  is 
noted  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  its  many 
sprin|is  and  wells,  and  many  people  annually, 
especially  during  the  summer  season,  visit  these 
places  as  health  resorts.    Pop.  13,000. 

MARSHALL,  College  of,  Marshall,  Tex., 
The  College  of  Marshall  was  chartered  22  Oct. 
1912  by  some  citizens  of  the  city  of_Marshall. 
whose  purpose  was  to  maintain  an  institution 
of  Christian  learning  of  collegiate  grade.  There 
should  be  16  trustees,  at  least  10  of  whom 
should  be  members  of  regular  Baptist  churches. 
This  charter  was  amended  on  14  Nov.  1916, 
whereby  the  control  and  mana«eroent  of  the 
college  was  transferred  to  the  Baptist  General 
Convention  of  Texas.  It  was  proposed  not  to 
open  the  institution  until  an  aominist ration 
building  and  suitable  dormitories  could  be  built. 
On  4  June  1917  the  college  opened  with  a  sum- 
r  normal.  The  enrol- 
■      "  s  SS3. 


East  Texas  and  sections  of  C^lahoma, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  There  is  no  educa- 
tional institution  of  collegiate  grade  in  a  ins- 
tance of  some  200  miles.  It  already  has  the 
most  costly  plant  between  Dallas  and  New 
Orleans.  Its  buildings  consist  of  one  three- 
story  and  basement  fireproof  administration 
building,  two  three-story  brick  dormitories,  a 
dining-hall,  central  heating  plant  and  a  magnifi-. 
cent  campus  of  55  acres.  The  whole  plant  is 
worth  $MO,000.  The  quota  for  the  student's 
army  training  corps  was  150  men.  After  de- 
tnobilization  of  the  students'  army  training 
corps  an  officers'  reserve  camp  was  installed. 
The  institution  is  coeducational. 

MARSHALL  ISLANDS.  Polynesia,  an 
archipelago  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
longing to  Germany  from  1885  until  she  lott  her 
colonies  in  the  World  War,  when  the  Japanese 
look  control.  They  are  situated  eastward  of 
the  Carolines  and  northward  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  and  lie  between  5°  and  12°  N.  lat.  and 
165°  and  ISl'  W.  long,    Th«  group  consitte  of. 


two  parallel  chains,  the  Ratek  group  of  15 
islands  hi  the  east  and  the  Rafik  grotip  of  IS 
isldnds  is  the  west ;  total  area.  154  square  miles. 
The  islands  rise  nowhere  more  than  10  feel 
above  the  sea  and  are  not  very  fertile,  the  chi«f 
vegetable  productions  being  (he  cocoanut  palm, 
the  breadiniit  and  the  pandanus.  The  natives 
are  Micronesians.  They  are  skilful  in  weaving 
mats  and  in  the  construction  of  large  canoes. 
Copra  is  the  only  commercial  product.  Pop. 
aboQt  16,000,  including,  in  1913,  179  Europeans, 

MARSHALLTOWN,  Iowa,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Marshall  County,  on  the  main  lines  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  and  Chicago, 
Great  Western  and  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis 
railroads,  68  miles  northeast  of  Des  Moines. 
It  was  settled  in  1859,  incorporated  in  1863  and 
received  a  charter  as  a  city  of  the  second  class 
in  1866.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  district,  in  whitA 
com  and  hogs  are  the  chief  farm  products.  The 
industrial  plants  include  Miimeapolis  and  Saint 
Louis  shops,  packers  of  grocers'  sundries,  meat- 
paddng,  furnaces,  heating  specialties,  foundiv 
and  machine  shops,  bottling  works,  agricul- 
tural implements,  as  well  as  large  independent 
oil  jobbing.  The  Iowa  State  Soldiers'  Home, 
covering  160  acres  of  ground,  is  located  here. 
The  city  is  ^vemed  on  the  commission  plan.' 
It  operates  its  own  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  plant.    Pop.  16,065. 

MAKSHALSiEA.  mar'sh^-te,  a  jail  in 
London,  attached  to  the  Kbrshalsea  Conrti 
originally  established  under  the  earl-marshal  at 
England  tor  the  trial  of  servants  of  the  renal 
household.  Later  it  was  used  as  a  prison  for 
debtors  and  defaulters,  as  well  as  persons  con- 
victed of  piracy  on  the  hi^  seas.  It  stood  near 
the  church  of  Saint  George,  Southwark,  and 
existed  nx  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  It  was 
abolished  in  1849.  The  Marshaisea  will  be  long- 
est remembered  as  the  home  of  'Little  Dorrit.' 
Dickens'  father  was  for  some  time  an  inmate 
of  the  Marshaisea,  and  in  'Little  Dorril'  the 
novelist  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life 
of  a  debtor  and  his  family  in  this  prison. 


MARSHFIELD,  Ore.,  town  in  Coos  County, 
on  Coos  Bay  and  on  the  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg 
and  Eastern  Railroad,  10  miles  north  of  Co- 
quiOe.  It  contains  a  Carnegie  library,  coal 
mines,  lumber  yards,  pulp  and  paper  milts, 
veneered  wood  works,  sash  and  door  factories, 
etc.  The  harbor  has  a  channel  300  feet  wide' 
with  a  depth  of  25  feet.  The  vessels  of  the 
later- Ocean  T  ran  sporia  lion  Coit^any,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  call  at 
Marshfield.    Pop.  5,780. 

MARSHFIELD,  Wis.,  dty  of  Wood  Coimiy, 
on  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Milwaukee 
and  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  railroads, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  about  160 
miles  northwest  of  MQwaukee.  it  was  settled 
in  1871  by  Louis  Rivers  and  was  tncorporated 
as  a  village  in  1875,  and  diartered  as  a.  city  in 
IS83.  I(  is  situated  in  an  agricnltural  region  and 
near  extensive  forests.  The  industries  of  the 
dty  are  chiefly  connected  with  manufacturing 
and  farming.  The  diief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  a  fumitone  factory  which  employ! 
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300  persons;  veneer  factory,  125;  bed  and  mat- 
tress factory,  40;  lumbcr-nillB,  50;  brick  yards, 
25;  cooperage  and  excelsior  factory,  40;  other 
cstablishmenis  empbying  about  30  persons.  The 
city  has  a  fine  city-hali,  a  public  library,  seven 
churches,  four  newspapers,  a  hy^b  school,  four 
pubhc  and  two  pari^  schools.  The  two  banlcs 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $800,000.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen, 
who  are  elected  every  two  years.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  German  descent. 
Pop.  5.783. 

HARSHMAN,  Joahna,  English  Baptist 
missionary  and  Orientalist ;  b.  Westbuiy,  Leigh, 
Wiltshire.  20  April  1768;  d.  Serampore,  India, 
5  Dec.  1837.  He  was.  like  his  father,  a  weaver, 
but  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  learning  and 
always  kept  a  book  on  his  loom.  Thus  he  fitted 
himself  to  teach  in  a  Baptist  school  in  Bristol; 
and  thence,  in  1799,  he  went  to  Serampore  at 
A  Baptist  missionary,  and  there  founded,  in  1810, 
a  missionary  college.  He  was  an  able  linguist, 
and  published  *The  Works  of  Confucius,  con- 
taining the  Original  Text>  (1809);  <Ctavis 
Sinica'  (1814) ;  a  Chinese  version  o(  the  Bible, 
etc  He  co-operated  with  Carey  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Tele^  version  of  the  Bible,  a  Bengali- 
English  dictionary  and  a  Sanskrit  eranimar. 
Consult  Carey,  'Marshmao  and  Ward'   (1864), 

HARSILEACB£,  a  natural  order  of 
acotyledonous  plants,  nearly  allied  to  Lyeopo- 
diaces,  but  differing  in  the  lack  of  a  stem,  and 
in  the  usually  stalked  leaves.  The  spedes  al! 
are  inhabitants  of  ditdies  and  pools,  chiefly  in 
temperate  regions.  No  species  was  known 
to  be  of  any  importance  till  the  discovery  of  th« 
Nardoo  of  Australia. 

HARS-LA-TOUR,  France,  village  m  the 
department  of  Meurthe-et- Moselle,  15  miles 
west-southwest  of  Meti,  on  the  road  to  Ver- 
dun. In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71 
it  was  the  scene  of  part  of  the  battle  of  Grave- 
lotta  The  38th  German  brigade  was  annihi- 
lated here. 

HARSTON  MOOR,  England,  in  York- 
shire, is  celebrated  for  (he  defeat  there  in  1644 
of  the  royal  forces  numbering  about  18,000 
under  Prince  Rupert  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops  and  Scots,  totaling  about  27,000  under 
Fairfax  (Ear!  of  Manchester)  and  Cromwell. 
Rupert  escaped  with  only  6,000  followers  into 
Lancashire  and  later  rejoinad  King  Charles. 
As  a  result,  the  whole  north  of  England  was 
left  to  the  Parliamentary  troops.  Consult 
Kennedy,  J.  W.,  'Scottish  Borderers  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  1644'  (1902). 

MARSUPIAL  FROG,  any  of  several  small' 
tree  frogs  (Wjiirfrr)  of  the  South  American 
genus  Nofotrema,  which  incubate  their  eg^is  in 
brood-pouches  formed  by  infoldings  of  the  sldn 
on  the  back  of  the  female.  The  eggs  are  few, 
of  large  siie  and  abundantly  provided  with  food- 
yolk,  and  the  younif  sometimes  remain  in  the 
pouches  after  hatching  until  they^  have  com- 
pleted their  metamorphosis  and  attained  consid- 
erable n-owth;  but  the  species  vary  in  this  re- 
spect. In  one  case  the  opening  is  a  loivfitudinal 
slit  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  with  a  brood- 
poach  on  each  side ;  but  in  the  other  species  the 
double  pouch  opens  cross-ways,  near  the  caudal 
extremity  of  the  body  and  may  be  closed  by  a 
sphinrtTr  muscle.    About  half  a  doien  spedes ' 


are  catalogued,  all  natives  of  the  forests  of 
tropical  America,  and  none  is  comnun  or  thor- 
oughly well  known.  Gadow  (*Aiiiphilna  and 
Reptiles,'  1901)  concedes  that  the  best  account 
of  them  is  still  that  <ii  Weinland  in  'Archive 
ftir  Anatomie  und  Physktlogie*  for  1854. 

MARSUPIAL  MOLE,  a  small  burrowing 
marsupial  of  southen*  Australia  (Notorycles 
tyfhlops),  called  •urquamata"  by  the  natives, 
which  has  a  remarkable  similanty  to  a  true 
mole  in  appearance  (except  its  reddish  color), 
adaptations  of  structure  to  an  underground  life 
and  habits.  It  feeds  upon  ants  and  other  in- 
sects and  often  emerges  and  travels  abovt 
ground,  thou^>  the  front  feet  have  been  so 
transformed  into  digging  organs  as  to  make 
them  of  little  service  for  walking.  It  repre- 
sents a  family  (Notoryctuitt)  first  described  by 
Stirling  in  the  "Transactions'  of  the  Royi 
Society  of  South  Australia  for  1891, 

MARSUPIALIA,  the  marsupial  munmals, 
a  group  ranked  as  an  order,  yet  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  superior  group  Mclalheria  or  Dir 
delphia,  as  it  has  been  vanously  named.  The 
latest  investigations,  however,  tend  to  invalidate 
the  distinctions  upon  which  these  groups  were 
formerly  sharply  separated  from  the  higher 
mammals  and  to  cause  the  marsupials  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  order  of  Eutheria  (q.v.),  now 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  extremely  local 
distribution  and  degenerate  non-placental  type 
of  reproduction.  Their  origin  was  extremely 
ancient  and  its  sources  are  not  known;  but  the 
group  appears  to  have  risen  to  Mesozoic  times 
among  the  earliest  of  mammalian  forms  and 
to  have  begun,  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  a  course  of  special  modifica- 
tion and  degeneration,  especially  in  the  line 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  The  former 
belief  that  the  marsupials  stood  in  the  direct 
line  of  ancestry  of  mammals  generally,  which 
were  thus  considered  as  modified  and  diversi- 
fied offshoots  from  the  stock,  is  no  longer  held; 
on  the  contrary,  the  marsupials  are  regarded  as 
a  branch  from  some  very  early  generalised 
stock,  if  not  a  group  of  independent  origin,  II 
is  noteworthy,  according  to  Woodward  ('Verte- 
brate PalEeonto!ogy,>  1896),  that  the  earliest 
known  complete  mammalian  skeletons,  which 
pass  upward  by  insensible  gradations  into  un- 
doubted Eutheria,  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  skeletons  of  the  more  gcneraiited 
existing  marsupials  (for  example,  Thylacinus). 
In  the  later  Mesozoic  Age  the  marsupials  were 
apparently  scattered  over  all  the  land-area  of 
that  time,  as  dieir  remains  have  been  discovered 


peared  entirely  from  north  of  the  equator. 
From  the  first  they  are  divisible  into  the  two 
branches  or  suborders  of  PoSyprotodonlia  and 
Diprotodontia.  The  former,  characterized  by 
numerous  small  incisor  teeth,  includes  a  major- 
ity of  the  most  ancient  forms  and  such  mooem 
groups  as  the  opossums  and  desyures;  while 
the  latter.  characteriECd  by  only  abo  six  upper 
indsors  and  two,  much  enlarged,  lower  incisors, 
contain,  besides  some  andent  forms,  the  major- 
ity of  modern  representations  of  the  order,  as 
the  kangaroos,  phalangers,  wombats,  etc. 

The  marsupials  take  their  name  from  the 
ventral  pouch  of  skin,  covering  the  mammary 
glan^  in  which  the  young  ate  nonridted  or 
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protected  in  most  faintlies,  and  which  is  indicar- 
tivc  of  the  peculiar  method  of  reproduction 
characteristic  of  the  order,  and  for  the  support 
of  which  two  bones  (the  epipubic  bones),  not 
present  in  higher  mammals,  project  forward 
from  the  pelvis.  The  internal  onions  of  re- 
production are  double,  the  two  oviducts  not 
uniting  into  a  single  uterus  or  vagina,  although 
the  separation  of  the  two  parts  is  often  im- 
perfect; hence  die  term  DideipMa  (q.v.).  The 
testes  of  the  nude  are  suspended  in  a  acrolum 
in  front  of  the  penis,  the  glam  of  which  ii 
often  double.  As  a  rule  no  allantoic  placenU 
is  present,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  primitive  marsupials  were  placental,  and 
rudiments  of  this  structure  persist  in  the  exiit- 
ing  Australian  bandicoots  ^-' a  fact  which  in- 
validates the  former  prime  distinction  made 
between  the  marsupials  and  higher  Eittheria. 

The  ytning  are  dropped  from  the  mother's 
womb  as  minute,  undeveloped  fcetuses,  those  of 
the  largest  kangaroos  being  not  half  as  large  as 
mice  when  bom.  These  larvie  (for  they  are 
thai)  are  then  taken  by  the  lips  gf  the  mother 
and  placed,  one  by  one,  within  her  ventral 
pouch,  where  each  is  attached  to  one  of  her 
teats,  where  it  dings  by  means  of  its  tempoiary 
sucking-tnouth  and  is  nourished  by  the  milk 
which  oozes  or  is  pressed  down  its  throaL 
They  remain  there  a  length  of  time  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  species,  nntil  they  have 
grown  to  an  advanced  stage  of  devekqtment, 
when  they  gradnally  emerge;  Imt  for  a  long 
time  afterward  return  to  the  mother's  pouch 
for  refreshment,  rest  or  safety  when  alaimed- 
The  pouch  varies  in  its  capacity  and  complete- 
ness, in  some  families  being  quite  absent  so 
that  the  young  are  shielded  only  by  the  long 
hair  upon  the  mother's  belly. 

While  this  strange  method  of  reproduction 
is  the  most  prominent  pecnliarity  oi  the  mar- 
supials, they  differ  from  other  orders  of  mam- 
mals in  several  anatomical  features,  such  as  the 
limplicily  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  cerebellum 
is  completely  exposed,  and  the  tendenty  to  sepa- 
ration of  bones  of  the  skeleton,  usually  solidly 
anchylosed  in  other  mammals. 

Since  earlv  Tertiary  times  marsupials  have 
been  confined  to  South  America  and  the  Aus- 
tralasian region,  with  die  single  exception  of 
the  few  North  American  opossum  (q.v.). 
This  family  iDidelpkyidv)  is  restricted  to  the 
western  hemisphere  and  alone  remains  of  the 
large  number  of  Tertiary  forms  once  prevalent 
in  South  America,  save  a  single  Paiagonian 
diprotodont,  (he  opossum-rat  (q.v,).  The  home 
of  the  group,  then,  is  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
the  Papuan  group,  where  about  12.?  species  are 
known;  and  the  race  seems  to  have  survived 
in  that  insular  region  owing  to  the  absence 
of  destructive  enemies,  for  most  of  them  are 
almost  defenseless  vegetable  feeders,  "They 
have,  however,  developed  into  a  great  variety 
of  forms  under  the  influence  of  varying  condi- 
tions and  long  competitions^  and  present  a  most 
curious  parallel  to  the  diversities  observable 
among  the  higher  and  more  widely  diffused 
mammalia.  Some  have  large  size,  go  in  herds 
and  occupy  grassy  plains;  others  are  smaller, 
more  agile  and  confined  1o  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Others  are  still  smaller,  burrow  and  feed 
upon  roots  or  resemble  little  terrestrial  rodents 
in  appearance  and  habits;  while  many  forms 


dwell  altogether  in  trees  and  often  Binralate 
squirrels  of  various  kinds.  In  another  direction 
have  been  evolved  a  variety  of  predatory  mar- 
supials, whose  needs  have  developed  bodies, 
teeth  and  powers  resembling  those  oE  wcAves 
or  bears,  and  which  are  wholly  f1esh'«ater9. 
There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  group  of  mammals 
which  does  not  find  a  counterpart  among  the 
marsuinals, —  even  the  moles  and  shrews. 

The  classification  of  the  order  divides  it  into 
10  or  12  well-defined  families,  sotne  of  which 
are  wholly  extinct,  as  follows: 

POLYPSOTODONTIA  : 

Doubtful  primitive  forms, — TrieonodoH,Am- 
phitherium,  etc 

Didelpkyida. —  Opossum  (q.v.). 

Daiy^tTvia. —  Dasyures,  Thyladnes,  etc 
(qqv.). 

Ptratnelida. —  Bandicoots  (q.v.), 

Notoryclida. —  Marsupial  mole  (q.v.). 

DiPBOIODONTIA  ; 

Epanorthida;  Abderilida,  etc.— FoshI  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Patagonia;  but  surviving  in 
CirnoUjtes. 

Phalangenda. —  Phalangers     (q.v.). 

Diprolodontida.—  Extinct  gigantic  phalan- 
gers. 

Fhascolomyida. —  Wombats  (q.v.). 

Macropodida. —  Kangaroos  (q.v.). 

Consult  Beddard,  'Mammalia'  (1901) ; 
Thomas,  'British  Museum  (Catalogue  of  Mar- 
siipialia,'  etc.  (1888);  GaaM.  'MammaJG  of 
Austraha'  (1863)  ;  and  scientific  works  on  Aus- 
tralia, especially  those  of  Waterhouse,  Aflalo 
and  Lydekker. 

HAfiSYAS,  inar'sll-9s^  mythological  son  of 
Hyagnis  and  one  of  the  Silcni  of  Asia  Minor. 
Athena,  having  s?en  the  reflettion  of  herself 
.in  water,  had  dirown  awwr  the  flute  which 
she  had  invented,  disi^cased  because  it  disfig- 
ured the  countenance  in  plajnng,  and  had  pro- 
nounced the  severest  maledictions  against  any 
one  who  should  take  it  up.  Marsyas  acciden- 
tally found  this  instrument,  on  which  he  soon 
acquired  such  skill  that  he  dared  to  challenge 
Apdllo  to  a  contest,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  that  the  victor  should  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  vanquished.  The  Muses,  or  according 
to  others  the  Nysfcans,  were  invited  to  be  the 
umpires.  The  Muses  decided  in  favor  of 
Apollo,  who  put  to  death  his  rash  competitor 
by  binding  him  to  a  tree  and  flaying  him  alive. 
In  this  way  was  the  curse  of  Athena  accom- 
plished. Marsyas'  statue  was  erected  in  several 
Roman  cities  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  oUier 
Statues  have  been  found  illustrating  his  experi- 
ences, one  by  Praxiteles,  which  lus  been  pre- 
served in  the  Athens  Museum. 

UART,  Tex.,  city  in  McLennan  Counfy, 
situated  on  the  International  and  Great  North- 
em  RaHroad,  20  miles  east  of  Waco.  The  sur- 
hiunding  rrgion  is  devoted  to  cotton-growing 
in  which  the  dty  has  extensive  interests.  It 
contains  cotton  gins,  compresses  and  colton-seed- 
oil  mills,  railroad  repair  shops  and  a  high  school. 
The  commissioa  form  of  government  is  In 
operation.  The  water  supply  system  is  owned 
by  the  municipality.     Pon.  2,939. 

HARTA  OF  THE  LOWLANDS  (Tern 
baixa),  the  foremost  achievement  of  the  C!atalan 
theatre,  was  written  in  Catalan  by  Angel  Gui- 
mer&    for    Fernanda    Diaz    de    Uendoza   and 
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Maria  Guerrero  and  performed  for  the  flrtt 
time  by  these  aciors  in  the  Spajibh  tnnsla- 
don  by  Jos6  Echef^ray.  It  is  the  first  Catalan 
work  to  obtain  general  currency  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  provincial  totiRue.  Durintf  the 
present  century  no  play  has  been  more  p^ular 
in  the  Spanish  or  HispanO'Ainerican  countries, 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  upon  the  staae 
without  interruption  since  1896,  enlistinfc  the 
talents  of  all  the  leadini;  actors.  'Terra  baixa> 
b  predominantly  social  and  human  in  appeal. 
This  is  its  fundamental  quality;  but  in  equal 
de^ee  it  possesses  high  theatric  effectiveness, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  work  of  its 
penod  in  this  vein,  whether  produced  in  Spain 
or  elsewhere.  Simple  feeling  and  torrential 
passion,  in  conjunction  with  sensitive  inught 
and  unusual  grasp  of  signilicant  situation,  coiv- 
vey  an  impression  of  elemental  forces  operalinK 
behind  the  broad  effects  of  a  carefully  elal^ 
orated  theatrical  art,  happily  employed  strictly 
in  subservience  to  the  theme.  More  than  any 
other  play,  *Terra  baixa'  has  contributed  to  fix 
the  genera]  conception  of  Iberian  peasant 
drama  which  prevails  in  Europe  and  America. 
A  certain  idealization  may  be  noted  in  the  rural 
characters,  a  reminiscence  of  the  author's  ap- 
preiiticeship  in  the  poetic  drama.  In  objective 
realistic  detail  Guimeri  is  an  unequivocal 
master.  'Terra  baixa*  has  been  tranElated  into 
more  than  20  lansuages.  The  Enj^ish  version 
by  Wallace  Gillpatridc  (New  York  1914)  was 
acted  successfully  in  England  and  the  United 
States  previous  to  puMication.  As  'Tiefland,' 
the  play  is  favorably  known  in  operatic  form, 
with  music  by  Eugene  d' Albert. 

Jobs  Gakkett  UwiwRHrtL. 

HASTBL,  Charlu.    See  Charlss  Martel. 

HAKTBL  DB  JANVITLK,  OBbrtelle, 
COMTCSSE  DB  ('Gyp*),  French  author;  b.  Coet- 
■al,  Morblhan,  1850.  She  is  a  great  grandniece 
of  Mirabeau  and  at  the  age  of  19  was  married 
to  Comte  Martel  de  Janville.  Her  writings  deal 
■with  types  of  Parisian  life,  of  which  Petit  Bob, 
Lonlou  and  Paulette  have  become  famous.  Over 
13S  volumes  in  all  have  bsued  from  her  pen. 
These  include  'Petit  Bob'  (1882):  'Autour  do 


(1886)  ;  'Poor  ne  pas  I'etre?'  (1887)  ;  'Pauvres 
petit  fcmmes*  (1888);  'Bob  ati  salon>  (1888): 
'Mademoiselle  Eve'  (1889) ;  'Bob  i  l-Exposl- 
tion>  (1889);  'L'Education  d'un  prince'  (IKW); 
'Monsieur  Fred'  (1891);  'Manage  dvil' 
(1«92>;  'Dtj  haul  en  bas'  (1893);  'Mariage 
de  diiffor'  (1894)  ;  'Lc  «eur  d'Ariane'  (ISM)  : 
'Le  bonheur  de  Ginette'  (1896);  'Totote' 
(1897);  'Israel'  (1898);  «L'Entrevne»  (1899); 
'La  pays  des  champi'  (1900);  'Le  friquet* 
(1901);  «Satirctte>  (1902;  2d  ed.,  1910); 
'Un  manage  dernier  cri'  (1903) ;  'Maman' 
(1904;  2d  ed.,  1910);  'U  cceur  de  Pierrette' 
(1905);  'Ces  boos  Normands'  (1907);  'La 
paix  des  champs'  (190B);  'Joies  d'amaur' 
(1909);  'L'Amoureux  de  Line'  (1910);  'La 
guingette>  (1911);  'Le  grand  coup'  (1912); 
'NapoI£onnctte>    (2lBt  ed.,  1913). 

MARTELLO  TOWERS,  so  called  by  cor- 
mption  from  Mortella,  in  Corsica,  where  a 
strong  tower  maintained  a  determined  resistance 
to  a  superior  English  force  in  1794.  In  conse- 
quence of  ilie  great  strength  exhibited  by  this 


fort  the  Britlsb  Ravemtneat  erected  a  munher 
of  sioular  towers  round  the  coast  of  Great 
Britaio,  and  especially  on  the  Kentish  coast,  as 
R  defease  against  the  threatened  tnva^n  from 
France.  Th^  are  circular,  with  walls  of  great 
thickness,  and  roofs  bomb-proof,  there  are  two 
stories,  die  lower  for  the  recepdon  of  stores 
and  the  upper  for  the  casement  of  troops.  One 
traversing  gun  was  mounted  upon  each,  in 
working  which  the  men  were  secured  by  the 
lofty  parapet.  The  ordinary  guard  was  from 
6  to  12  men.  With  improved  modern  artil- 
lery Martcllo  towers  are  nseless,  and  in 
man^  idacet  were  dismantled,  but  some  have 
received  a  new  and  more  powerful  armament, 
or  have  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  coast 
guard,  or  revenue  officers.  In  some  instances 
they  are  rented  to  private  individuals.  Martcllo 
towers  are  sdll  to  be  found  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scoda.  There  are  also  several  on  the 
Gulf  oi  "HLkiko  and  one  itiU  remains  at  King- 
■ton,  (^BBifa. 

MARTBH,  Hie  name  of  several  fur-bearinf; 
animals  of  the  weasel  family  (Musleltd^)  that 
are  mainly  arboreal  in  habits,  and  do  not  chanet 
tfaeir  cokir  to  white  in  winter.  All  inhabit  die 
cooler  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
beech  or  stone  marten  (Mutttia  foina)  is  to  be 
found  in  Europe  generally  aouth  of  the  Baltic, 
alAoofdi  not  now  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is 
about  17  inches  long  in  bod^,  and  its  tail  adds 
nine  inches ;  its  breast  is  white.  It  is  tractable, 
and  is  believed  by  losne  (o  be  die  animal  domes- 
ticatod  by  the  andent  Greeks  as  a  motiser.  The 
pine,  or  sweet,  marten  (M.  martea)  b  rather 
smaUer,  but  with  a  muai  longer  tail,  propoi- 
tionally,  and  ia  toore  nordierly  in  its  <ustribu- 
tion,  occurriiw  from  the  Briti^  Isles  and  Nor- 
way eastward  to  Siberia.  It  has  a  6ner,  nwre 
valuable  fur  than  the  other,  and  a  yellow  throat 
Veiy  nearly  allied  to  it  in  siie,  form  and  color 
is  the  Siberian  sable-marten  (Af.  abeiiina), 
noted  as  furnishing  in  its  coat  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  of  the  furs  from  animals  of 
this  group.  The  demand  for  this  fur  can  be 
met  only  by  the  most  difficult,  and  often  dan- 
gerous, exertion  in  trapping  and  hunting  in  re- 
mote Asiatic  forests;  and  it  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  diminution  of  the  supply  and  very  hi^ 
prices  for  the  pelts.  There  is  also  a  native 
marten  in  India  and  another  in  Japan.  North 
America  has  two  species  of  the  genus  -the 
American  pine-marten,  or  Canadian  sable  (U. 
americana),  and  the  pdcan  (*f,  fiettttanli).  The 
former  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sable 
of  the  Old  World,  and  its  fur,  although  re- 
garded as  somewhat  inferior,  is  largely  used 
as  a  substitute  for  genuine  Siberian  sable.  (Sec 
Ftm-TKAOE) .  The  pckan  is  very  distinct  by  its 
greater  size  (length,  24  inches,  plus  tail.  13 
inches),  its  long  and  very  dark  coat  and  its 
dog-Iikc  head.    Its  fur  is  ol  great  value. 

The  body  in  all  these  martens  is  elongated 
and  supple,  with  a  long  and  somewhat  busby 
tail ;  the  legs  short  and  the  toes  separate  and 
flexible,  with  long  sharp  claws  adapted  to  the 
fife  in  frees  that  most  of  them  follow.  They 
are  fierce  and  cunning  hunters,  pouncing  suc- 
cessfully on  all  sorts  of  small  animals  and 
birds,  destroying  birds'  nets,  catching  frogs, 
and  in  winter  pursuing  and  killing  ammals  as 
large  as  hares  and  porcupines.  The  pekan.  or 
fisher,  is  especially  bold  and  voracious,  but  does 
not  eat  fbhes  in  ^Hte  of  its  name.    Both  the 
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American  species  were  iornwrly  conunon   in 

the  mountainous  parts  of  the  eastern  United 
Slates,  but  are  now  restricted  to  the  remoter 
woods  of  Canada.  TTiey  make  iheir  dens, 
bedded  with  leaves  and  grass,  in  some  hi^ 
boUow  of  a  tree-trunk,  as  a  rule,  but  frequenfly 
choose  a  crevice  among  rocks,  and  there  pro- 
duce annually  a  litter  of  from  one  to  seven 
young.  The  period  of  cestation  is  about  three 
months,  and  the  young  Degin  to  leave  the  nest 
when  two  months  old. 

Breeding  for  Fur.—  These  bloodthirsty  little 
carnivores  are  the  very  type  of  savagery,  and 
even  the  kittens  are  almost  untamable.  The 
high  vaJue  of  Aeir  fur  (about  75,000  pelts  of 
the  sable,  and  100,000  of  the  Canadian  marten 
represented  the  market-supply  just  before  the 
Great  War)  has  caused  much  effort  to  be  ex- 
pended, especially  in  Canada,  to  breed  them  in 
confinement,  but  thus  far  the  results  have  been 
small,  although  encouraging.  The  general  treat- 
ment and  food  seem  to  be  like  that  for  minks. 
A  large  pen  made  of  incji-mesh  wire  and  floored 
widi  this,  or  in  some  way  so  prepared  that  the 
animal  cannot  dig  out,  should  contain  stumps 
and  bushes  to  give  the  marten  accustomed  exer- 
cise. Two  males  cannot  be  put  together.  When 
the  female  is  ready  for  a  mate  she  is  i>la<:ed  in 
his  cage,  or  vice-versa,  and  the  mating  will 
lake  place  at  ni^t,  so  that  the  pair  must  usually 
be  left  together  several  days.  Mating  occuri 
naturally  in  January  or  February.  When  the 
young  are  about  two  months  old  they  may  be 
removed  from  the  ^ther,  and  soould  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  it  possible,  so  as  to  be- 
come more  gentle.  These  general  directions  ap- 
ply to  the  pekan,  but  his  quarters  should  be 
larger  than  tor  the  sable. 

Consult,  besides  general  natural  lu stories, 
Coues,  'Fur-bearing  Animals'  (Washington 
1877);  Ingersoll,  'Life  of  Mammals'  (New 
York  1909)  ;  Seton,  <Nordiem  Mammals*  (New 
York  1909) ;  Jones,  'Far-Farming  in  Canada' 
(Montreal  1913). 

MARTBNSITB,  a  constituent  of  steel,  ex- 
isting at  a  high  temperature,  and  which  b«ng 
retained  by  sudden  cooling,  confers  hardness 
upon  the  steel. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD,  Mass.,  an  is- 
land ofl  the  southern  coast,  in  the  county  of 
Dukes,  about  25  -miles  southeast  of  New  Bed- 
ford. It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Nantucket  and  Vineyard  sounds,  from  Nan- 
ludcel  Island  by  Hidteget  Channel,  and  from 
Elizabeth  Islands  by  Vineyard  Sound,  It  is 
about  21  miks  long  and  10  miles  across  the 
widest  part  The  northern  coast  is  high  and 
rodor.  Prospect  Peak  being  308  feet:  the  coast 
line  has  few  indentations,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Vine3^rd  Haven.  The  southern  coast  is  low 
and  irregular,  with'  sand  bars  and  shallow 
lagoons.  On  tbe  southwest  is  Gay  Head,  200 
feet  above  the  water.  A  lighthouse  is  on  Gay 
Head  Point.  Edgartown^  the  county-seat,  is 
the  principal  town  on  the  island.  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  discovered  and  named  the  island  in 
1602.  The  Indians,  who  then  occupied  the 
place,  were  quiet  and  friendly,  and  all  became 
Christians.  They  remained  loyal  to  the  whites 
even  during  King  Philip's  War.  The  island  is 
a  favorite  summer  resort;  annual  camp-raeet- 
ings  and  summer  schools  have  been  held  here 
for  a  number  of  years.    Pop.  of  county  4,504. 


MARTI,  Jot£  Jali&a,  ho-sa'  boo-le-an' 
mar'te,  Cuban  author  and  patriot;  b.  Havana, 
28  Jan.  1853 ;  d.  Dos  Rios.  Cuba,  19  May  1895. 
He  studied  in  Havana,  was  sent  to  the  quarries 
while  only  a  boy  as  a  political  suspect,  then  went 
to  Spain,  where  in  Madrid  and  Saragossa  he 
studied  for  the  bar  and  made  himself  famous 
for  his  liberal  views,  and  on  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica was  professor  in  the  University  of  Guate- 
mala, whence  he  came  to  New  York  City;  as  con- 
sul for  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Argentina.  In 
1894  he  attempted  to  land  armed  men  in  Cuba, 
but  was  intercepted  in  Florida :  in  the  next  year 
he  succeeded  in  landing,  ioined  Gomez  and  was 
Idlled  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Spanish  at  Dos 
Rios.  Marti  founded  the  Cuban  organ  of  inde- 
pendence in  New  York  City,  La  Patria.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  Spanish  translation  of 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  'Ramona'    (1888). 

MARTIAL,  mar'chi-9l  (Marcus  Valerius 
Martiaus),  the  world's  greatest  early  writer  of 
epigrammatic  poetry,  was  born  in  BilbiUs,  Spain, 
1  March  of  one  ot  the  years  39  to  41  A.D.,  and 
died  probably  between  102  and  104  a.d.  Like 
his  literary  friends,  the  Senecas,  Lucan  and 
Quintilian,  who  also  were  of  Spanish  birth. 
Martial  in  his  writings  was  thoroughly  Roman, 
and  indeed  has  left  us  our  most  valuable  picture 
of  contemporary  Rome.  A  Pronto  and  Fladlla, 
whom  he  mentions,  may  have  been  his  parents, 
but  we  know  nothing;'  of  their  orij^n  or  station. 
The  grammatical  and  rhetorical  trainings  which 
his  parents  secured  for  him  perhaps  at  Tarraco 
or  Corduba,  he  half-seriously  disparaged  as 
bdn^  of  no  financial  advantage,  but  it  was  really 
to  his  pen  that  he  owed,  at  least  indirectly,  bis 
support  through  life.  For,  althouc;h  he  was 
apparently  fully  equipped  for  practice  at  the 
bar,  the  profession  of  an  advocate  was  too  ex- 
acting to  be  attractive.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
Serhaps  in  64  a.d.,  powerful  friends  launched 
im  on  a  literary  career  which  rapidly  carried 
his  fame  even  to  the  limits  of  the  empire.  But 
success  as  a  poet  brou^t  him  no  contentment, 
since  in  return  for  the  money,  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  which  by  flattery  and  begging  he  got  from 
imperial  courtiers  and  other  men  and  women  of 
wealth,  he  had  daily  to  perform  social  duties 
that  were  highly  irksome  to  liis  indolent  na- 
ture. From  the  patron's  reception  at  davm  to 
the  end  of  the  latest  dinner,  he  had  to  dance  at- 
tendance with  wit  that  should  never  fail.  We 
find  him  living  at  first  in  humble  lodgings  on 
the  Quirinal,  later  in  a  house  of  his  own  on  the 
same  hill.  A  barren  farm  near  Nomentum  was 
his  usual  refuge  from  the  cares  and  noises  of 
the  capital,  but  he  sometimes  made  long  jour- 
neys in  Italy,  often  visiting  the  country  houses 
of  his  friends.  To  his  poetical  and  social  tal- 
ents he  also  owed  political  favors  from  Titus 
and  Domitian.  A  tribuneship  gave  him  mem- 
bership in  the  equestrian  order,  but  probably 
not  the  fortune  of  a  knight.  He  likewise  re- 
ceived the  coveted  privileges  to  which  a  father 
of  three  children  was  entitled,  the  ius  trium 
tiberomm,  though  unearned;  for  the  references 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  theories  that  he  was 
married  from  one  to  three  times  are  not  of 
persona!  application.  Il  is  probable  that  even 
Marcella  was  no  more  than  his  patroness. 
When  disgust  at  the  client's  life  in  Rome  led 
him  in  98  to  return  to  Bilbilis,  this  Spanish  lady 
gave  him  a  fine  estate.    A  longing  soon  se^ed 
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him,  however,  to  be  back  in  Rome  with  all  its 
IDSpiratioDS,  a  longing  never  to  be  Eratified: 
Pliny  the  Younger,  who  had  helped^  Marlial 
with  a  gift  of  money  cm  his  departure  from 
Rome,  records  the  poet's  death  in  Spain.  Be- 
sides those  already  named,  Juvenal  and  Silius 
Italicus  should  be  mentioned  as  Martial's 
friends.  Noteworthy  amon^  contemporaries 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  his  poems  are 
Tacitus  and  Slatius.  The  former  could  have 
had  little  sympathy  with  his  character,  the  latter 
was  no  doubt  his  rival  in  literary  mendicancy. 
We  have  I,S75  of  Martial's  poems.  More  than 
half  o£  these  are  of  four  lines  or  less.  His 
earliest  book  published  in  80  contains  epigrams 
describing  shows  eivcn  by  the  emperor.  Then 
followed  books  XIII  and  XIV  made  np  of  lwo~ 
line  inscriptions  for  presents  at  the  Satnmalia. 
The  other  books  (I— XII),  containing  many 
poems  which  we  should  not  call  epiKrams  at  all, 
appeared  at  var^ng  intervals  in  the  period  85- 
101.  Martial's  mfluence  in  his  chosen  field  has 
never  ceased.  A  remarkable  number  of  the 
best  epigrams  in  modem  languages  are  merely 
adaptations  or  translations  of  his  poems.  His 
personal  character  has  received  general  con- 
aemnatiotL  Obscenity  and  servile  flattery  are 
the  main  charges.  But  in  judging  even  the  in- 
sincere language  that  he  uses  in  speaking  of 
the  tyrant  [)omitian  we  must  remember  that  it 
went  only  a  step  beyond  the  requirements  of 
fortaal  court  etiquette.  Kndly  critics  find_  in 
Martial  some  good  points,  hix  modest  valuation 
of  his  own  work;  his  freedom  from  envy,  his 
scorn  of  all  hypocrisy,  his  steady  resistance  to 
all  temptations  to  use  his  powerful  wea_ppn  of 
satire  in  either  an  unjust  or  unkind  spirit,  his 
tender  love  of  children,  bumaoe  treatment  of 
slaves  and  above  all  his  deeply  afieclionate  at- 
tachment to  his  friends.     Sec  Efigram. 


MARTIAL'S  EPIGRAMS.  Marcus  Va- 
lerius Martialis.  the  epigrammatist,  was  bom 
about  40  A.D.  iij  Bilbilis,  Spain,  20  miles  west  of 
the  present  Aragoncse  city  of  Saragossa.  He 
went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  23,  and  after  nearly 
two  score  years  of  residence  at  .he  capital  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  wbere  he  died  about 
104.  At  the  age  of  40  he  celebrated  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Coliseum  and  won  ibe  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Titus  by  composing  the  'Book  of 
Spectacles,'  a  collection  of  epigrams  on  the 
incidents  of  the  day's  sport.  Several  years  later 
he  published  two  collections  of  couplets  to  be 
used  with  dinner  favors  and  with  presents  at 
the  Saturnalia,  which  afterward  took  their 
places  in  his  works  as  books  XIII  and  XIV. 
Books  I  to  XII,  his  really  characteristic  worlc. 
were  published  at  intervals  more  or  less  regular 
from  S6  to  102,  the  last  one  having  been  sent 
from  Spain  after  his  return.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pieces  in  the  15  books  is  about  1.550,  of 
which  three-fourths  are  in  the  elegiac  couplet, 
Kke  the  verse  of  Ovid  and  the  great  part  of 
Greek  epigram. 

Though  at  first  glance  Martial  seems  to 
continue  the  tradition  of  the  epigram,  wbidi 
had  already  had  lon^  life  and  great  fame  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  he  is  really  to  a  large  extent 
original  and  creative,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  literary  history  as  being  the 
founder  of  the  epigram  as  it  has  been  popularly 
conceived  ever  since;  that  is,  as  a  short,  highly 
concentrated  poem  with  a  point  that  is  made  to 
appear  suddenly  or  with  a  surprise. 

*"*"""    it'"fl^m>  '^ 
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Friedlaender  is  invaluable.    The  only  complete 
translation  in  English,  is  in  the  Bohn  series. 

Walion  Bkooks  McDaniel, 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pennsylvariia. 
MARTIAL  LAW,  government  by  arbitrary 
military  power;  that  supersedes  municipal  law, 
or  State  law,  yet  is  not  a  military  law.  When 
in  lime  of  extreme  peril  to  the  State,  either 
from  without  or  from  within,  the  generaJ  safety 
cannot  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion, or  the  public  welfare  demands  the  adop- 
tion and  execution  of  extraordinary  measures, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  declare  the  exist- 
ence of  martial  law.  This  is,  indeed,  no  law 
at  all  in  its  ordinary  sense;  it  is  in  fact  the 
abrogation  of  it.  That  which  is  done  under 
marUa!  law  has  not  an  immediate  constitutional 
or  legislative  sanction,  as  the  military  or  the 
statute  law,  for  example,  has.  Yet  remotely 
and  indircctlymartial  law  expresses  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  a  State  legislature  may 
proclaim  its  existence  whenever  the  public 
safety  demands  it;  and  the  Constitution,  by 
implication  at  least,  also  permits  its  proclama- 
tion by  that  clause  which  provides  that  the 
privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ^all 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  their  suspension  is  essential 
to  the  general  welfare.  See  also  Law,  Mili- 
tary;   MiUTARY  CoUBTS  amb  CointT- Martial. 


Whether  his  influence  has  been  the  best  h 
sometimes  questioned.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  calm,  sunny,  contemplative,  tripping 
^nius  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  which,  though 
Its  epigrams  are  always  neat  and  concise,  and 
sometimes  stinging;  has  not  as  a  whole  the 
satiric  character,  will  be  likely  to  think  Marlial 
somewhat  hard  and  metallic  in  both  form  and 
content.  Those  who  enjoy  "verbal  exactness 
and  mechanical  ingenuitj^  (IMmsdale),  and 
took  to  the  epigram  for  the  character  of  sting- 
ing, satiric  pointedness  usually  associated  willi 
it,  will  agree  with  Lessing  that  he  is  the 
world's  greatest  epigrammatist,  and  under- 
stand his  appeal  to  Dryden,  Pope  and  Johnson. 

Marlial  is  not  all  pungency.  A  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  his  pieces  are  epigram- 
matic rather  than  epigrams;  a  few  of  them 
might  be  classed  as  short  poems  without 
reference  to  epigram.  They  are  nevertheless 
homogeneous.  Even  more  than  perfection  of 
form,  the  characteristic  that  gives  them  all  a 
unity,  is  their  quality  as  a  human  document 
Martial  was  right  when  he  said,  "My  page 
smacks  of  hinnan  life.*  Provinciaily  and  sim- 
ply bred,  pursuing  the  existence  of  a  free  lance 
m  a  great  capital  in  an  intense  age,  gifted  with 
a  keen  understanding,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  re- 
sj)onsive  pen,  he  converted  into  clear,  caraeo- 
like  literary  pictures  for  the  amusement  of  his 
own  time,  and  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  all  time,  innumerable  vivid  impressions 
from  the  fascinating  realities  among  which  he 
moved.  To  read  his  epigrams  in  quantity  is 
like  ^tttng  before  a  cinematograph  of  the  Fla- 
There  flash  before  us  lively  scenes 
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of  men  and  thines:  numerous  faces  of  the 
known  and  the  nameless,  types  of  men  and 
women  from  every  sphere,  the  bawlinff  school- 
masier  with  his  noisy  pujrfls,  the  poetical  bore 


routine  of  tlie  Roman  day,  the  patron  yiho  is 
never  at  home,  the  guest  who  comes  too  early, 
the  transparent  hypocrite,  the  slow  barber,  the 
waste  slopes  of  recently  active  Vesuvius,  the  in- 
cident of  the  circus  or  theatre  or  the  dmner  or 
Ihe  street.  In  an  age  of  mnui,  the  world  is 
fresh  and  interesting  to  Martial  Not  only  men, 
but  things,  find  him  attentive,  Thinkinff  of  diis 
and  of  his  facility  of  expression,  VerraH  BBS'S 
('Literary  Essays,  Qassicai  and  Modem.'p.  15) 
thai  he  15  "perhaps  the  only  writer  in  whom 
plate  and  tapestry,  earthenware  and  hardware, 
beds  and  sofas,  become  truly  poetic.*  Dims- 
dale  ('Latin  Lit,>  p.  472),  comrnenting  on  his 
method  of  attaining  vividness  by  the  use  of 
realistic  detail,  says  that  •%£  uses  no  general  ex- 
pressions such  as  rich  and  poor,  but  speaks  in 
terms  of  jewelry,    scents,    linen,    cloaks    and 

Martial  is  a  satirist,  but  only  bv  accident. 

He  has  no  moral  indignation  such  as  a  few 
years  afterward  glows  from  the  page  of  Juve- 
nal. 'A  certain  mtolerance  of  hypocrisy,*  says 
Mackail  ('Latin  Ut.,>  p  194).  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach Martial  ever  makes  to  moral  feeling. 
He  does  not  scold;  he  does  not  even  preach. 
He  manifests  no  moral  enthusiasms,  and  almost 
no  malice  for  anything.  He  is  a  wit  rather  tfcan 
'  a  humorist,  though  he  is  by  no  means  without 
humor.  He  merely  records,  and  his  quality  as  a 
satirist  is  the  outgrowth  and  accompaniment  of 
epigrammatic  expression  rather  than  the  result 
of  conscious  purpose.  To  portray  freely  and 
realistically  was  m  itself  to  satiri.e. 

The  reader's  enjoyment  of  Martial  tme»- 
purgated  is  interfered  with  by  coarseness  in 
about  one  in  10  of  his  pieces.  This  is  hardly 
higher  or  lower  than  tne  modem  European 
average,  though  his  coarseness  is  not  on  this 
account  the  more  welcome.  He  is  also  charged 
with  servility  in  his  attitude  toward  the_  em- 
peror and  other  patrons.  It  should  be  said  in 
extenuation  that  literary  patronage  has  until 
not  long  ago  been  a  regular  and  a  recognized 
relation  and  has  always  carried  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  purely  conventional  flattery,  and  that 
Martial's  servility  perhaps  did  not  seem  so 
offensive  in  his  own  day  as  it  does  now,  when 
the  servility  of  the  literary  art  finds  einiression 
in  other  ways.  So  clean-hearted  and  dean- 
lipped  a  man  as  the  younger  Pliny,  in  depress- 
ing regret  at  the  poet's  death,  has  left  the 
word  candor  as  descriptive  of  him:  "fee  was  a 
man  of  talent,  ^)<enetratini[,  keen,  with  exceed- 
ing wit  and  satire  as  a  writer,  and  with  no  less 
candor.*  This  is  probably  a  reference  to  the 
sincerity  and  frank  straightforwardness  of 
Martial  die  realist,  who  saw  clearly  and  took  no 
pains  to  cover  up  either  other  men's  failings  or 
his  own.  Of  himself  he  says,  "My  page  is 
free,  tny  life  upright.'    Of  his  work  be  says: 

**  Good,  fnic.  Hill  bad 
Utyberebehad. 
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Lovers  of  Spanish  art  hi  general,  ati^  of  the 
present  day  novel  in  particular,  will  find  them- 
selves wondering  whether  Martial  is  not  to  be 
explained  as  merely  an  ancient  example  of  the 
truthfulness  and  directness  which  so  strongly 
characterize  the  Spanish  genius.  Paul  Nixon,  in 
*A  Roman  Wit,'  ^ves  a  spirited  rendering,  in- 
evitably laddng  in  finish,  of  about  200  epigrams. 
The  Bohn  Library  Martial  contains  a  greater 
number  of  translations  in  both  verse  and  prose. 
Kirby  Smith,  in  the  Sevxmee  Review,  Vol.  26, 
No.  1,  may  be  consulted  for  appreciation. 
Grant  Showermak. 

MARTIN,  Stint,  of  Tours:  b.  about  316; 
d.  about  400.  He  attended  the  catechetical 
school  at  Pavia.  His  father  was  a  military 
tribune,  and  compelled  him  in  his  16th  year  to 
take  up  arms.  He  is  said  to  have  early  escaped 
from  his  father  and  received  instruction  in  a 
Christian  church.  He  served  under  Con- 
Gtantius  and  Julian,  and  went  to  Gatd,  where  he 
appeared  as  the  model  of  all  virtue.  Among 
c^er  acts  he  divided  his  cloak  wiih  a  poor  man 
whom  he  met  at  the  gates  of  Amiens  (Am- 
laanum).  The  legend  says  that  Christ  appeared 
to  him  in  the  following  night  covered  with  the 
half  of  this  cloak.  _  Soon  after  this  vision 
Martin  was  bapliited.  in  337,  After  living  many 
years  in  retirement  he  made  a  visit  to  his  native 
place,  during  which  he  converted  his  mother, 
and  opposed  with  zeal  the  Artans  who  prevailed 
in  Itlyria.  For  this  he  was  scourged  from  the 
country,  on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the 
firmness  of  a  martyr.  He  now  established  a 
monastery  in  Milan,  but  when  he  found  himself 
again  exposed  to  persecution  took  refuse  on  the 
island  of  Gallinaria,  in  the  Ligurian  Sea.  He 
next  settled  at  Poitiers,  where  he  assembled  a 
number  of  monks,  and  is  said  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.  In  the  year  37S  (according  to 
others  371  or  374)  the  bishopric  of  Tours  was 
conferred  on  him  against  his  will.  In  order  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  world  he  built  the 
famous  convent  of  Mannoiitiers,_  between  the 
river  Lcnre  and  a  steep  rock.  TJus  is  regarded 
as  the  oldest  abb^  of  Prance. 

MARTIN,  the  name  of  five  popes  of  tiie 
Catholic  Church,  as  follows: 

MASTIN  I,  Saint:  b,  Todi,  Tuscany;  d. 
Chersan,  Crimea,  16  Sept.  655.  He  was  elected 
Pope  in  649,  succeeding  Theodore  I.  He  sum- 
moned the  first  Lateran  Council  at  which  he 
caused  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  and  operalions 
in  Christ  to  be  affirnied.  The  Emperor  Con- 
.Stans  II  upholding  the  doctrine  which  the 
Council  had  condemned,  took  the  Pope  prisoner 
and  brought  him  to  Const  an  tinoi)le  on  a  charge 
of  treason  and  then  banished  iiim  to  the  Cri- 
mea. On  account  of  his  sufferings  he  is  num- 
bered among  the  saints.  His  day  is  12  Novem- 
ber, 

HABTIN  II,  or  MARINUS  I:  b.  Mont«- 
fiascone;  d.  Rome.  14  Feb.  884.  He  was  elected 
Pope  in  882  after  the  death  of  John  VIII. 
While  bishop  of  Caere  he  had  been  legate  for 
three  popes  m  their  ne^tiatdons  with  the  East. 
To  English  King  Alfred  he  sent  a  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  cross. 

MARTIN  III,  or  HARIHUS  lit  b.  Rome; 
d.  M6.  He  succeeded  Stephen  VIT  in  942  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
nobility  of  dtaractcr. 
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MARTIN  IV  (SiU9H  m  Buon.  si-moi 
de  bre-6ft)  :  b.  France:  d.  Perugia,  28  March 
1285.  He  succeeded  Nicholas  IH  in  1281,  hav- 
ine  previously  been  canon  of  Tours,  and  cardi- 
nal from  1262.  He  owed  his  election  in  great 
measure  to  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjol^ 
-whom  be  supported  thereafter  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  enable  that  monarch  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  In  his  pontificate  occurred 
(he  massacre  known  as  "The  Sidlian  Vespers," 

MARTIN  V  (Oddone  Oslonna,  5t-ia'n5 
kd-16n'na)  ;  K  Rome,  1368;  d.  there,  20  Feb. 
1431.  He  was  elected  Pope  in  1417,  after  the 
abdication  of  Greffory  XII,  and  the  deposition 
of  John  XXIII  and  Benedict  XIII,  during 
the  Council  of  Constance.  His  first  act  was  to 
promulgate  a  bull  against  the  Hussites,  remark- 
able from  the  circumstance  that  in  it  the  Pope 
seems  to  recognise  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
councils.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
popes,  and  through  his  efforts  unity  was  finally 
secured  -to  the  Church  and  peace  to  Italy.  In 
!4ra  he  dissolved  the  Council  of  Constance, 
though  a  number  of  difficulties  were  not  then 
adjusted,  and  dissensions  continued  in  the 
Church.  Benedict  XIII  still  lived;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1424,  a  new  anti-pope  was  elected  In 
Clement  VIII,  who  renounced  his  pretension* 
In  1429,  when  he  received  the  bishopric  o£  Mi- 
norca as  an  indemnification. 

MARTIN,  Alexander  Carttm,  American 
missionary  and  educator :  b.  iLivonia,  Ind,  10 
April  1827;  d.  Peking,  China,  18  Doc.  1916.  He 
y/as  educated  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1846.  He  later 
Studied  at  the  New  Albany  Theological  Semi- 
nary  (now  the  McCortnick  Theological  Semi- 
nary}, at  Chicago,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1847.  The  New  York  University  con- 
ferred the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  upon  him. 

He  was  appointed  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
to  China  in  1849  and  left  here  on  23  November 
of  that  year  for  Canton.  For  67  yean  he 
worked  among  the  Chinese;  It  was  said  of  him 
that  probably  he  knew  China  and  the  Chinese 
language  as  did  no  other  American.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin retired  from  active  missionary  work  in  1868 
to  enter  the  Chinese  goverranent  service.  He 
was  named  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
here  as  an  honorary  missionary.  He  acted  as 
interpreter  for  the  United  States  Minister  to 
China  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Washing- 
ton government  and  the  Imperial  Government, 
at  Peking,  in  connection  with  the  United  States- 
Chinese  treaty  of  18S3.  He  was  the  organiicr 
and  president  of  the  International  L.3W  and  Lan- 
guage School  in  Peking  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  1900.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Western  teacher  to  open  the 
door  of  English  learning  to  the  vouth  ol  ttie 
Far  East  After  30  years  as  adviser  to  the 
Oiinese  government.  Dr.  Martin  became  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Imperial  University  of  China. 
This  movement  for  Ute  establiEhment  of  a  great 
bistilution  of  learning  there  was  bh^ted  1^  the- 
Boxer  uprising.  Later  Dr.  Martin  took  the 
leadership  of  flie  Wu  Chany  University  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  He  retired  from  this 
work  in  1905.  In  the  same  year,  when  he  was 
78  years  old,  he  gave  up  teaching,  but  remained 
in  the  capacity  of  adviser  for  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Presbyterian  mission. 


KARTtN,  Bmdlftr,  American  banker, 
brother  of  Frederick  Townsend  Martin:  b.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  1841;  d.  1913.  In  1863  he  was 
gradnaled  at  Union  University,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  He  served  in  the  National  Guard  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant Subsequently  he  was  admitted  to  Ibe 
bar.  He  managed  his  vast  interests  in  banks, 
trust  com|»anies  and  the  industries,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  social  life 
of  the  East.  In  1893  he  went  abroad  and  there- 
after lived  in  England  and  Scotland. 

MABTIN,  Charles  Cyril,  American  civil 
engineer:  b.  Springfield,  Pa.,  30  Aug.  1831;  d. 
Far  Kockaway,  N.  Y.,  11  July  1903.  He  was 
educated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Troy.  H« 
was  engineer  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  during 
the  Civil  War;  and  afterward  diief  engjneer 
of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn ;  and  was  appointed 
John  A.  Roebling's  second  assistant  in  building 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  of  which  he  became  chief 
engineer  after  Roebhng's  retirement. 


MARTIN,  Edward  Sanford,  American 
■author :  b.  Owasco,  N.  Y,  2  Ian.  1856.  In  1877 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvara  University  and  in 
I8S4  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester. 
K,  Y.  Ho  is  a  writer  of  editorials  in  Life  ano 
for  other  weeklies  and  magatines.  His  pub- 
lished works  arc  'Sly  Ballades  in  Harvard 
China*  (1882)  ;  <A  Little  Brother  of  die  Rich.' 
verses  (1890);  *Piraied  Poems>  (1890); 
•Windfalls  of  Observation*  (1893) :  <Couan 
Anthony  and  I'  (189S) ;  'Lucid  Intervals* 
(1900);    <Poeins    and    Verses'    (1902) ;   'The 


(190S);  tin  a  New  Cenlury>  (1908)  ;  <Reflec- 
tjoas  of  a  Beginning  Husband'  (1913)  ;  <Unrest 
of  Women'  (1913);  'The  War  Week  by  Wedi' 
(1914)  ;   <Thc  Diary  of  a  Nation'   (1917). 

MARTIN,  Faix,  French-Canadian  clerfflr- 
man  and  author:  b.  Auray,  Brittany,  1804;  d 
1886.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1842,  having 
previously  entered  ihe  Society  of  Jesus.  His 
task  in  Canada  was  to  aid  in  re-estab)ishitig 
Jesuit  missions.  Saint  Mary's  CoUeg^  Mont- 
real, was  founded  by  him.  Fere  Martin  made 
diligent  search  In  French  and  Canadian  archives 
seelung  out  information  regarding  the  early 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada.  His  principal 
works  are  'Manuel  du  pelerin  de  Notre  Dame 
de  Bon  Secours'  (1848)  j  *Reraiion  des  Jesu- 
ites,*  an  enlarged  edition  of  O'Callaghan 
(IMO)  ;  'Mission  du  Canada,  relations  inidites' 
(1861)  ;  'De  Montcalm  en  Canada*  (1867)  ;  'L« 
reverend  P4re  Isaac  Jogues'  (1873). 

MASTIN,  FrancoiB  Xavier,  American 
jurist:  b.  Marseilles,  France,  17  March  1764;  d. 
New  Orleans,  11  Dec.  1846.  He  emigrated  to 
Martinique  when  18;  later  removed  to  New 
Berne,  N.  C. ;  taught  French  there,  and  became 
a  printer ;  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  about  1789;  and  in  1792  was  requested  by 
the  State  legislature  to  compile  the  British  stat- 
utes in  force  before  the  Revolution.  He  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1806-07: 
was  judge  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  18W; 
went  to  Louisiana  in  the  same  capacity  in  1810; 
and  in  1813  became  attorney-general  of  the  new 
State  of  Louisiana.  From  181S  until  just  be- 
fore his  death  Martin  was  a  member  of  the  Sa- 
prcme  Court  of  the  State.  Although  blind  for 
the  last  10  of  these  3]  years,  his  ability  was 
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not  impaired,  and  it  is  due  to  him  that  the  law 
of  the  State  was  in  some  measure  evolved  frotn 
the  tangle  of  French  and  Spanish  statutes  in 
wliich  he  found  it.  He  wrote  a  'History  of 
North  CaroUna>  (1829)  ;  'History  of  Louisi- 
ana' (182?)  ;  and  a  version  of  Poihier  on  Obli- 
gations. 

HASTIH,  Frederick  Towniecid,  Ameri- 
can author,  brother  of  Bradley  Martin:  b.  A^ 
bany,  N.'Y.,  1849;  d.  London,  1914.  In  1872 
he  nroE  graduated  at  the  Albany  Law  School. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tioiial  Guard,  in  which  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  and  served  a  period  as  judge-advocate. 


UARTIN,  Helen  Reimnmyder,  Amer- 
ican author:  b.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  18  Oct.  1868.' 
She  made  a  special  study  of  English  subjects  at 
Swarthmorc  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rad- 
diffe  College.  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1889 
die  married  Frederic  C.  Martin.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin is  a  contributor  of  short  stories  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  life  to  McClare's,  Leslie's, 
the  Century,  Cosmopolitan  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  She  has  published  'Tillie, 
a  Mennonite  Maid>  (1904) ;  'Cabina,  a 
Story  of  the  Amish>  (1905);  'The  Be- 
trothal of  Elyphohile*  (1907)  ;  'Revolt  of  Anne 
Royle*  (1908);  'The  Crossways*  (1910); 
'When  Half-Gods  Go'  (1911);  <The  Fighting 


table  enterprises  and  a  lavi^  benefactor  of  the 
poor.  His  writings  deal  with  the  doings  Oif  the 
wealthy  and  the  so-called  social-elect,  of  which 
class  Martin  was  well  qualified  to  speak.  His 
works  include  'The  Passing  of  the  Idle  Rich' 
(1911);  'My  Personal  Experiences  of  Meeline;. 
Snobs'  (1911);  'Reminiscences  of  My  Life' 
(1911)  ;  'Things  I  Remember'  <19I3). 

HASTIN,  George  Madden  (Mrs.  Att- 
WOOD  R.  Mabtin),  American  author:  b.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  3  May  1866.  She  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Louisville,  finishing  at 
home  on  accoimt  of  her  health.  In  1892  she 
was  married  to  Attwood  R.  Martin.  She  be- 
.  came  a  frequent  contributor  of  short  stories  to 
magazines  and  periodicals  and  is  author  of 
'Emmy  Lou— Her  Book  and  Heart'  (1902); 
»The  House  of  Fulfilment'  (1907);  <Abbie 
Ann>   (1907);  'Letitia  — Nursery  Corps,  U.  S. 


(1916). 

UARTIN,  Gregory,  English  translator  of 
the  Bible:  b.  Maxfidd,  Sussex,  date  tmknown; 
d.  Rhdms,  France,  28  Oct  1582.  Martin  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Saint  John's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  lode  the  degree  of  RA.  in 
1561  and  diat  of  M.A.  in  1565.  He  was  very 
well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  ana 
was  made  tutor  to  Philip  Howard.  Martin  op- 
posed the  Established  Church ;  remained  a 
staunch  Roman  Catholic  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  Howards  to  remain  true  to  the 
ancient  faith.  In  1570  his  continued  opposition 
to  the  new  ecclesiastical  order  of  things  in  Eng- 
land obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  at  Douai,  FIan~ 
ders,  where  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in. 
the  newl;^-f»unded  English  College.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1577  to  aid  in  founding  the  Enghsh 
College  there.  In  1578  Martin  went  to  RheimL 
to  n'hich  city  the  English  College  was  moved, 
from  Douai,  and  there  Spent  his  remaining  years' 
in  writing  the  production  of  the  English  version 
known  as  the  Douai  Bible.  It  is  the  official 
Bible  for  English  Catholics,  was  made  from  die 
Vulgrate  of  Saint  Jerome  and  collated  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  versions.  In  1582  the  New 
Testament  was  issued  but  not  tmtil  1609-10  did 
the  Old  Testament  appcAC.  English  Protestants 
critized  Martin's  version,  yet  the  commission  of 
Forty-Seven  made  extensive  use  of  it  in  pre- 
paring the  Authorized  Version  in  the  rdgn  of 
James  I. 


(Gauntry'    (1915);    'For  a  Mess  of  Pottage*- 
(1915). 

MARTIN,  Henry  Atistln,  American  sur- 
geon ;  b.  London,  23  July  1824;  d.  Boston,  7  Dec. 
1884.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early 
age  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  school, 
at  Harvard  in  1845,  when  he  established  a  prac-' 
tice  in  Boston.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  re-,' 
signed  and  was  brevetled  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallant  service.  He  devoted  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  «urgery  and  to  the  treatment  of  small- 
pox, upon  which  subject  he  was  a  generally  rec- 
ognized authority.  He  was  the  originator  of 
many  iit<porlant  innovations  in  the  field  of  sur- 
gery and  published  valuable  professional  articles 
in  periodicals. 

MARTIN,  Henry  Ne««ll,  Americaa  hi-, 
ologisi:  b.  Newry,  Irdand,  1848;  d.  1896.  He. 
received  his  education  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
He  was  appointed  to  the  diair  of  biology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876  and  was  also 
made  director  of  the  biological  laboratory.  Dr.- 
Martin  carried  out  iraportam  experiments 'on, 
respiration.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the. 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  ia  1890.  He 
published  'The  Human  Body'  (1881);  'Obserr 
vations  in  Regard  to  the  Supposed  Sucuon- 
Puinp  Action  of  the  Mammalian  Heart*. 
(1887),  Professor  Martin  assisted  Huxley  in 
the  latter's  'Practical  Biology'  (1876)  and  ed- 
ited 'Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  of 
Johns  Hopkins*  and  the  Journal  of  Physiology. 

MARTIN,  Homer  Dodge,  American 
painter:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y..  28  Oct.  1836;  d.  Saint' 
Paul.  Minn..  12  Feb.  1897.  He  was  elected  a^ 
member  of  ihe  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1875;  and  resided  in  France  m  1832-86;  While 
he  was  influenced  somewhat  tw  the  Barbiion 
School  of  painters,  he  developed  a  style  entirdy' 
his  own,  which  placed  him  among  the  best 
known  of  American  landscape  painters.  Hi«' 
works  include  ''Landscape  on  the  Seine';  <An 
Equinoctial  Day';  'Brook  m-the  Woods';  'In' 
the  Adirondacks' ;  'Sand  Dunes  on  Lake  On- 
tario'; and  'White  Mountains,  from  Randolph' 
Hill.'    Consult  for  reproductions  Carroll,  D,  H., 
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(19lJ). 

MARTIN,  Joseph,  Canadian  statesman: 
K  Millon.  Ontario,  24  S«pt.  1852  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Canadian  and  Michigan  public  sehools 
and  at  the  University  o£  Toronto,  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1882  and  from  1882  to  1892' 
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was  »  member  o£  the  Uanitoba  lagiclaWre. 
From  1888  to  1891  he  was  atiorney-general  and 
minister  of  education  oi  Manitoba.  In  the  Ui- 
ter  capacity  he  introduced  the  bill  abohsiung  the 
separate  school  system  in  Manitoba  and  thus 
precipitated  a  memorable  crisis  in  Mamtoba  and  ' 
Dammion  politics.  Martin  failed  of  election  to 
the  House  of   Commons  in   1891,   but   sat   for 


Winnipeg  in  1893-96.  He  removed  to  British 
ColiunDia  in  1897  and  in  the  following  year  be- 
came a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Wat  prov- 


c«,  sitting  untU  1903.  In  1898-99  he  ■ 
vincial  attorney-general  and  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  in  1900  was  premier  of  British  Colum- 
bia. In  1907  Martin  was  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  Guardian.  In  1908  he  removed 
to  England,  contested  Southwest  Warwickshire 
in  tbe  Liberal  interest  in  1909.  In  Canada  he 
took  an  active  part  a^nst  the  Canadian  Pacilic 
Railway  monopoly,  in  die  abolition  of  French 
as  official  language  and  advocated  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Torrens  system  of  land  registry.  He 
is  a  strong  freetrader  and  advocate  of  reciproc- 
ity between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

MARTIN,  Josiah,  English  colonial  gov- 
ernor in  America;  b.  probably  in  Antigua,  West 
Indies,  23  April  1737;  d.  London.  England,  July 
1786.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  British  army  in  l77l,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  to  the  royal  governor- 
ship of  North  Cfarolina.  He  was  successful  in 
pacifying  the  'regulators,*  many  of  whom  re- 
mained zealous  Tories;  and  took  a  firm  and 
energetic  attitude  in  the  maintenance  of  British 
audioriiy.  But  on  24  April  1775  he  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  to  the  sloop  Cruiser,  from  which 
on  8  Augtist  be  issued  a  prodigiously  long: 
proclamation  irhich  the  WbiKS  ordered  burnt  I^ 
the  hangman.  He  was  with  Sir  Peter  Pariter 
at  Chancston  (Tune  1776),  and  accompanied 
Comwallis  inlo  North  Carolina  after  the  Brit- 
ish victory  over  Gates  at  Camden ;  but  in  March 
1781  wididrew  to  Long  Island,  and  thence  wait 
to  England. 

MARTIN.  Lather,  American  lawyer:  b. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  9  Feb.  1748;  A.  New 
York,  10  July  1836.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Colle([e-of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1766: 
Studied  law  at  Queenstown,  Md. ;  was  admitted 
to  Ae  Marylamfbar  in  1771 ;  in  1774  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  oppose  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain ;  in  1778  becarne  attor 


framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
His  oRKisition  to  the  instrument  was  so  strong 
that,  rather  than  sign  it  he  left  the  conveniioiL 
^us  earning  from  Je&erson  the  sobriquet  oi 
■the  Federal  bull-dc^-"  In  1804  he  defended 
Samuel  Chase  (q.v.)  in  the  laiter's  impeach- 
moit  trial  before  the  Senate,  and  in  1805  re- 
sided his  attorney-generalship  and  resumed 
wtvate  practice.  He  was  counsel  for  Burr  in 
Burr's  trial  at  Richmond  in  1807,  in  1814-16  was 
diief  judge  of  the  Baltimore  Conrt  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  in  181S-20  was  again  attorney- 
general  of  Maryland.  Among  his  writing  was 
the  series  of  pamphlets,  'Modern  Gratitude' 
(1801-02).  Consult  Goddard,  <Luther  Martin' 
il887). 

MARTIN,  Percy  F.,  English  author  and 
journalist:  b.  30  March  1861.  He  received  his 
education  at  University  College,  London,  served 


as  correspondent  ia  Ucxioo  of  the  Times,  the 
Tribune  and  the  Glasgov(  Herald;  and  in  India 
of  the  Timet  (Engineering  Supplement)  and 
the  Evening  Standard.  He  also  served  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  Financial  Times  and  The 
Engineer  in  Central  and  South  America  and  as 
contributor  to  the  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
He  has  published  'Throu^  Five  Republics  of 
South  America'  (1906) ;  'Mexico's  Treasure 
House'  (1906)  ;  'Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury' (1907);  'Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury' (1911)  ;  'Peru  of  the  Twentieth  Century> 
(1911);  'Greece  of  the  Twentieth  Century' 
(1912)  ;  <Ua;dmiltan  in  Mexico'  (1913) ;  'The 
Sudan  m  Evohition'  (1916).  He  is  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Fortnightly 
and  British  Reviews,  and  other  periodicals. 

MARTIN.  Sib  Theodore,  English  lawyer 
and  author:  h.  Edinburgh,  16  Sept  1816;  1.  16 
Sept.  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. and  -became  a  sohcitor  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1840.  In  1846  he  became  a  parliamen- 
tary solicitor  in  London,  carried  on  an  import- 
ant and  extensive  business  and  varied  profes- 
sional cares  with  literan  work.  With  Aytoun 
he  published  the  once  famous  'Bon  Gaultier's 
Ballads'  (1&4S).  He  married  in  1851  Helen 
Faucit,  the  celebrated  actress.  His  translations 
comprise  many  of  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Horace^  Catullus,  etc.,  and  he  "has  written 
^Essays  on  the  Drama' ;  'Madonna  Pia' 
(1855);  'Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst'  (1884); 
'Life  of  the  Prince  Consort'  Cl87S-«)> ; 
'Helena  Faucit,  Lady  Martin'  (1900).  He  was 
created  K.C.B.  in  ifel. 

MARTIN,  Thomu  Commertord,  Amer- 
ican electrical  engineer  and  author:  b.  Loudon, 
England,  22  July  1856.  He  was  educated  in  an 
academy  at  Gravesend,  England,  by  a  private 
tutor  and  subse(]uently  studied  divinity.  He 
was  assodatcd  with  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  labor- 
atory work  and  electrical  devekqwnent  in'  1877- 
n  since  when  be  has  been  engaged  in  editorial 
work.  From  1883  to  1909  he  was  editor  of  the 
Eleclrieal  IVorld  and  since  1909  has  been  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Assodalion.  In  190C1-1S  Mr.  Martin  was  en- 
gaged as  spedal  expert  of  the  Census  office  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Engineers,  La  Sociite  In- 
ternationale dea  Electricians,  Paris,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska^  Ciolumbia  and  Lehigh  univeru- 
tiei,  Delavrare  (College  and  for  the  New  York 
Board  of  Educatian.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  organized  by  engineering 
societies  to  expend  the  $1,500,000  fpvent^  An- 
drew Carnegie  for  a  united  engineering  building 
and  the  Engineers' Qub  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  a  metrtier  of  many  sdentitic  societies  and 
has  published  'The  Electric  Motor  and  Its  Ap- 
plications* (1886)  ;  'Inventions,  Researches  and 
Writinga  of  Nikola  Telia'  (1893)  ;  'Edison  — 
His  life  and  Inventions,'  ,with  F.  L.  Dyer 
(1910),  and  contributions  to  reference  botdcs, 
magazines  and  journals  on  electrical  topics. 

MARTIN,  Thom»  P„  Democratic  leader 
in  New  Jersey:  b.  in  New  England,  about  1868. 
He  came  to 'Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  in  1896,  and 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the  Hudson  Dispatch. 
Later  he  became  business  manager,  and  when 
the  publishing  company  failed  bought  in  the 
property  at  auction,  re-established  the  paper  and 
made  it  a  political  power.    Entering  politics,  he 
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was  chosen  to  represent  North  Hudson  in 
the  State  legislature.  For  several  terms  he  was 
the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  including  the  years  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  governorship.  Since  1916  he  has  been 
secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey. 

MARTIN,  TbomSB  Mower,  Canadian 
artist:  b.  London,  England,  1838.  He  studied 
art  at  the  South  Kensing:ton  Art  School;  re- 
moved to  Canada  in  1862  and  settled  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  His  best-known  pictures  are  'The 
Untamed  Wilderness* ;  'A  Summer  Idyl' ; 
'Sunrise,  Muskoka.'  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy,  the 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  the  Art  Union  of 
Ontario  and  4ie  Ontario  School  of  Art.  His 
publications  are  'An  Artist's  Letters  from  the 
Rockies'  (1889)  and  'Canada  from  an  Antist's 
Point  of  View'   (189S). 

MARTIN,  TbomaB  SUplcs,  American 
legislator:  k  SeotlsviUe,  Va,,  29  July  1847. 
Since  1853  he  has  resided  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  his  birthplace.  In  1864-65  he  was  a  cadet 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  for  much 
of  4hat  period  was  actually  connected  with  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  1865-67  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  in 
1869  was  admitted  lo  the  practice  of  law.  Since 
1895  he  has  been  United  States  senator  from 
Virginia. 

MARTIN,  Victoria  Claflia  Woodhull, 
Anglo-American  financier  and  reformer :  b. 
Homer,  Ohio,  23  Sept.  1838.  In  1852  she  mar- 
ried Canning  WoodhuU,  from  whom  she  later 
seiiarated.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  John 
Biddulph  Martin  who  died  in  1897.  With  her 
sister,  m  1870,  Mrs.  Woodhull  founded  a  stock 
brokerage  house  in  New  Yori^  from  which 
there  was  issued  iVoodhxll  and  Ciaflm's  Weekly. 
For  many  years  she  has  edited  the  Humanitarian 
Magatine.  In  1870  Mrs.  Woodhull  memorial- 
iied  Congress  tor  women's  suffrage,  and  lec- 
tured throughout  the  United  States  on  finance, 
women's  suffrage,  religious  and  scientific  im- 
provement of  the  human  race,  etc.  In  1872  she 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Equal  Rights  party.  She  has 
organized  conventions  for  the  discussion  of 
social  reform,  carried  on  a  continuous  propa- 
ganda work  in  the  interests  of  the  workmg 
classes  both  in  America  and  Europe  for  over 
30  years,  Mrs.  Martin's  publications  include 
'The  Origin,  Tendencies,  and  Principles  of 
Government';  'Social  Freedom';  'Garden  of 
Eden  Stirpicullure' ;  'Rapid  Multiphcalion  of 
the  Unfit';  'The  Human  Body  the  Temple  of 
God' ;  'Argument  for  Woman's  Electoral 
Rights,'  etc. 

MARTIN,  William  Alexander  Panona, 
American  educator:  b.  Livonia,  Ind.,  10  April 
1827;  d.  18  Dec,  1916.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  State  University  and  studied 
theology.  He  went  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  ISSO  and  tias  spent  the  greater 
dnre  of  his  life  there  engaged  in  edn- 
cational  and  missionary  work.  He  assisted 
in  making  the  treaty  between  the  United  Stales 
and  China  in  1858,  and  was  an  authority  in 
China  on  questions  of  irrtemarional  law.  He 
was  professor  and  president  of  Tung  Wen  Col- 
lege 1868-98,  and  then  {ire^denl  of  the  New 
Imperial  University  until  1900,  when  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Pddng,  in  which  dty 


he  was  iiufirisoned  with  the  American  legation. 
In  I9Q2  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
University  of  Wuchong.  He  lias  edited  in 
Chinese  the  Peking  ScieHtific  Magasine,  and  the. 
Sdence  Monthly,  and  has  published  'Siege  in 
Peking'  (1900):  'Chinese  Legends,'  'The  Lore 
of  Cathay'    (1901).  etc. 

MARTIN,  Winfrcd  Robert,  American  li- 
brarian: b.  Ningpo,  China,  22  March  1852;  d. 
1915.  In  1872  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
University  and  three  years  later  received  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  the  same  institution.  In  1878 
he  was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  Now 
York  University.  For  several  years  subse- 
quently he  studied  in  (iermany,  receiving  the  de- 
See  of  D.Ph.  at  Tubingen  in  1887,  He  held 
E  chair  of  Oriental  languages  and  literatures 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  from  1888  to  1907 
and  from  1902  to  1907  also  taught  Sanskrit  at 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  In  1907 
Dr.  Martin  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D  from  Trinity  College 
in  1907  and  four  years  later  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain  created  him  knight  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic- 

MARTIN  DE  HOUSSY,  Jean  Antoino 
Victor,  French  physician :  b,  Moussy-le-Vieux, 
1810;  d.  1869.  His  medical  education  was  ob- 
tained in  Paris,  where  be  practised  in  the  mili- 
tary   hospitals.     He    removed    to    Montevideo, 


gaged  in  the  siege  of  the  city.  In  1852  Dr.  Mar- 
tin was  engaged  by  the  Urquiia  government  to 
prepare  a  work  on  the  geography  of  Uruguay. 
In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  task  he 
traveled  ud  and  down  the  country  in  the  years 
1855-59,  The  work  appeared  in  three  volumes 
under  -the  title  'Description  geograpUque  et 
statislique  de  la  confederation  argentine'  (1860- 
64).  Another  volume  was  his  'Mimoire  his- 
torique  sur  la  decadence  et  la  mine  des  missions 
des  j^uites  dans  )e  basin  de  la  Plata'  (1865). 
Dr.  Martin  presented  his  meteorological  ob- 
servatory to  the  city  of  Montevideo, 

MARTIN,  a  swallow  (q.v).  In  the  United 
States  (he  name  is  restricted  to  the  purple  mar- 
tin (q.v.),  several  other  species  of  which  (genus 
Progne)  are  familiar  garden  birds  in  South 
America,  The  bank-swaliow  (q.v.)  is  some- 
times called  sand-martin,  especially  in  England, 
where  the  term  is  more  generally  used  as  a 
synonym  of  "swallow"  tlian  in  America. 

MARTINE,  Jamea  Bdsar,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  25  Aug.  1850.  He 
received  a  public  school  •  ducation.  He  engaged 
in  farming  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  also  ac- 
quired large  real  estate  and  building  interests. 
At  varioius  tiroes  he  was  candidate  for  the  New 
Jersey  house  of  representatives,  the  senate  and 
other  offices.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
governor  of  New  Jersey  Martine  was  one  of  his 
most  ardent  supporters  and  became  United 
States  senator  for  the  term  1911-17.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  he  warmly  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  labor  in  the  discussions  in 
regard  to  working  conditions,  wages,  etc.,  in 
the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  and  Colorado. 

MARTINEAU,  mar'tl-nG,  Harriet,  Eng- 
lish author:  b.  Norwich,  12  June  1802;  d.  Am- 
bleside, 27  June  1S76.    She  was  a  sister  of  James 
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Hartineau  (q.v.)-  Her  first  work,  'Devotional 
Exercises  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,'  ap- 
peared in  1823;  and  in  1830-31  siie  won  three 
Iirizes  offered  by  the  Central  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion for  as  many  essays  designed  to  convert 
respectively  the  Catholics,  the  Jews  and  the 
Mohammedans.  "The  essays,"  observes  a  biog- 
rapher, "probablyconvertecinobody.bui  brought 
in  45  piineas."  Next  came  several  stones, 
mostly  intended  to  inculcate  some  useful  lesson, 
such  as  those  having  the  title,  'Illustrations  of 
Political  Economy'  (1831-34),  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  'Illustrations  of  Taxation'  (1834), 
and  gained  an  inunediale  recognition.  After  a 
Bojourn  in  the  United  States  (19  Sept.  IS34- 
1  Aug.  1836),  she  published  'Society  in  Amer- 
ica' (183?),  intended  as  a  comparison  of  "the 
existing  state  of  society  in  America  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  proposedly  founded,' 
and  <A  Retrospect  of  Western  Travels'  (1838). 
including  some  criticisms  of  slavery  that  were 
not  well  received  in  this  country.  Up  to  about 
1851  Miss  Martineau  had  been  known  as  a 
Unitarian,  but  she  later  showed  a  decided  lean- 
ing toward  Positivism,  and  in  1853  published 
a  condensation  of  Comte's  'Positive  Philos- 
ophy.' Aroon)t  her  other  works  of  importance 
may  be  mentioned  her  'History  of  Enriand 
during  ihe  Thirty  Years'  Peace'  (1849).  Dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  of  her  life  her  writinsp 
consisted  mainly  of  pamphlets  and  contributions 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  A  remarkably 
candid  autobiography,  which  had  been  written. 
for  many  years,  was  published  after  her  death 
(1877).  Consult  also  Miller.  'Harriet  Mar- 
tineau' (1B84). 

MARTINEAU,  Junes,  English  Unitarian 
clet^man  and  philosopher :  b.  Norwich,  21 
AptiT  180S;  d,  London,  11  Jan.  1900.  His 
father,  Thomas  Martineau,  the  great-grandson 
of  a  Huguenot  surgeon  who  left  France  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  a 
manufacturer  of  bombazines.  Harriet  Marti- 
neau (q.v.)  was  an  elder  sister.  He  was  sent 
to  Derby  in  182!  to  study  civil  engineering, 
but  in  the  following  year  became  a  student  of 
Manchester  College.  In  1827  he  took  charge 
for  a  year  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's  school  in 
Bristol,  and  in  1828  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
copastorship  of  Eustace  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dublin.  In  1831  he  published  'Hymns 
for  Christian  Worship,'  and  next  year  resigned 
his  pastorate,  but  shortly  afterward  accepted 
the  copastorate  of  Paradise  Street  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  of  which,  in  1835,  he  became  sole 
pastor.  In  1836  appeared  his  first  separate 
original  work,  'The  Rationale  of  Religious 
Inquiry,'  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. In  1839  he  was  associated  with  J.  H. 
Thom  and  Henry  Giles  in  the  defense  of 
Uniiarianism  a^'ainst  attacks  by  orthodox  clergy- 
men, and  of  13  addresses  published  in  'Uni- 
tarianism  Defended'  (1839),  five  were  by 
Martineau.  In  1840  he  published  his  collection 
of  'Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church  and 
Home,'  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosoimy  and 
of  political  economy  in  his  old  college,  now 
named  Manchester  New  College.  On  the 
removal  of  the  college  to  London  in  1853  he 
retained  his  professorship,  but  did  not  settle 
in  London  till  1857,  In  184&~49  he  spent  15 
months  on  the  Continent,  mostly  in  (Germany, 


during  which  his  philosophical  opinions  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  stuay  of  Greek 
and  German  philosoi^y  under  Trendelenburg. 
The  remaining  publications  of  his  first  Liver- 
pool period  are  an  essay  on  'The  Five  Points 
of  Uiristian  Faith'  (1841),  and  the  well- 
known  collection  of  sermons  entitled  'En- 
deavors after  the  Christian  Life'  (1843-47). 
Durmg  the  period  1849-57,  when  he  was  pastor 
of  Hope  Street  Church,  Liverpool,  he  published 
many  articles  in  reviews,  among  them  that  on 
'Mesmeric  Atheism,'  which  finally  completed 
his  sister  Harriet's  estrangement  from  him. 
In  1859,  being  now  in  London,  he  and  J.  J. 
Taylor,  principal  of  Manchester  New  College, 
were  chosen  joint  ministers  of  Little  Portland 
Street  Chapel,  but  from  1860  till  his  resignation 
in  1S72  Martineau  alone  supplied  the  pulpit. 
On  Taylor's  death  in  1869  he  berame  pnndpal 
of  the  college,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
resignation  in  1885!  In  1866  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  chair  of  logic  and  mental 
Ehifosophy  in  University  CoWege,  London, 
ut  the  united  opposition  of  orthodoxy 
and  secularism  led  by  George  Grotte  man- 
aged to  defeat  him  by  a  single  vote.  His 
publications  include  'Studies  of  Christianity* 
(18W),  a  volume  of  sermons;  'Why  Dissent?* 
(1871);  'Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer'  (1873); 
'Modem  Materialism;  Its  Altitude  towards 
Theology'  (1876),  a  masterly  attack  on  Tyndall 
and  the  scientific  materialists;  'Essays,  Theo- 
logical and  Phikisophical'  (1875);  'Hours  of 
Thotighl  on  Sacred  Things'  (1876-80);  'Ideal 
Substitutes  for  God  Considered'  (1880),  a 
criticism  of  Moral  Ideahsm ;  < A  Study  of 
Spinoza'  (1883),  his  first  great  philoso^ioil 
work;  and  'Xvpes  of  Ethical  Theory'  (1885). 
the  earlier  of  nis  two  masterpieces.  Dunne 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  publidied 
his  great  deiense  of  the  essential  principles 
of  religion  entitled  'A  Study  of  Religion:  Its 
Source  and  Contents'  (18SS)  ;  and  his  freely 
critical  'Scat  of  Authority  in  Religion'  (1890). 
The  first  academical  degree  conferred  upon 
him  was  that  of  LL.D.  by  Harvard  in  1872; 
but  he  received  later  the  degrees  of  S.T.D. 
from  Leyden  (1875),  D.D.  from  Edinburgh 
(1884),     D.CL.     from     Oxford     (1888),    and 


Litt.D.  from  Dublin  (1892).  Martineau  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  his  lime, 
but  bis  greatest  work  was  done  in  the  fields  of 
ethics  and  philosophical  theology.  At  first  a. 
necessarian  and  utilitarian,  he  was  latterly  the 
great  modern  champion  of  free-will  and  in- 
tuitionalism. In  the  development  of  his  Chris- 
tology  from  a  sort  of  Arianism  to_  complete 
Humanitarianism,  and  in  his  ever-increasing 
insistence  upon  the  continuity  of  revelation  and 
the  purely  internal  character  of  ultimate  reli- 
gious authority,  he  sums  up  more  than  any 
other  the  history  of  Unitarianism,  and  indeed 


champion  of  Theism  against  ! _„   __ 

ticism  and  materialism.  AH  his  works  are 
written  in  a  uniquely  rhythmic  style,  character- 
iied  by  a  profuse  and  happy  use  of  figurative 
language.  Consult  Jackson,  'James  Martineaa: 
A  Biography  and  a  Study'  (1900);  Sidgwidc 
'Lectures  on  the  Ethics  of  Green.  Spencer  and 
Martineau'  (19(K> ;  Drummond,  'Life  and 
Letters  of  James  Martineau';  and  Upton,  'A 
Survey  of  PhiloM^ca]  Wotfc>  (1902). 
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HARTINBLLI,  our-te-na'ie,  ScbMtiuio, 

Italian  prelate:  b.  Lucca,  Tuscany. 20  Aug.  1S48; 
4  5  July  1918.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Saint  Augustine  in  Rome,  entered  the  Au- 
Kustinian  Order  and  was  oidained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1871.  He  became  superior-general  of 
the  Augustinian  Order  througnout  the  world  in 
1889  and  in  ISM  was  sent  Co  America  to  visit  the 
monks  of  that  order  and  shortly  afterward  was 
designated  a^stolic  delegate  to  the  United 
Stales.  At  this  time  he  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Ephesus.  His  term  as  delegate  was 
marked  by  the  statesmanlike  solution  ol  several 
important  questions.  In  1901  he  was  made  a 
cardinal,  returned  to  Rome  soon  afterward  and 
became  prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites. 

HARTIHEZ,  EnriqBu,  en-rSlceth  aur-ti- 
neth,  or  Enrico,  Mexican  engineer:  b.  about 
1570;  d.  in  Mexico,  1632.  His  birthplace  is 
variously  given  as  Germany,  Hollano,  Spain 
(in  Ayamonte,  Andalusia^  or  Mexico.  He 
studied  engineerine  in  Spain ;  went  to  Mexico 
as  interpreter  to  the  Inquisition  and  with  the 
title  of  cosmographer  royal ;  and  in  1607  under- 
took to  drain  the  valley  of  Mexico,  threatened 
1^  lakes  Zumpango  and  San  Cristobal.  His 
canal  was  fairly  successful  but  inadequate,  and 
after  various  experiments  on  the  part  of  the 
other  engineers,  with  whose  work  Martinez 
was  accused  of  tampering,  he  was  bidden  en- 
large his  tunnel  and  canal.  He  died  before 
the  work  was  much  more  than  started.  Mar- 
tinez established  a  printiog-prcs«  in  the  Gly  of 
Mexico  and  wrote  on  the  natural  history  of 
Mexico,  on  astronomy  and  on  trigonometry. 
His  works  are  *Discurso  sobrc  la  magna  con- 
juncion  de  los  pUnetas  Jupiter  y  Saturno,  acae- 
cida  en  24  Dicicmbre  1603  en  Sa^tario'  (Mex- 
ico 1604);  'Reperlorio  de  los  tienipos,  &  his- 
toria  natural  de  Nueva  Espaiia'  (Mexico  1606J ; 
'Tratado  de  Trigonomelria.> 

HASTINEZ  DE  CAHPOS,  Anenio. 
See  Camfos,  Aksenio  Makhnez  de. 

MARTINEZ  DE  ROZAS.  Joan,  hoo-an' 
tnar-te-nith  di  ro'zas,  Chilean  statesman:  b. 
Mendoza,  Argentina,  1759;  d.  there,  3  March 
1813.  He  was  educated  at  Cordova;  studied 
law  at  Santiago ;  became  professor  at  San 
Carlos,  Chile,  in  1781 ;  in  1787  was  made  assist- 
ant intendant  of  the  province  of  Concepcion : 
and  in  1796  had  risen  to  the  second  command 
in  the  presidency.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
planning  die  revolution  of  1810;  was  a  member 
of  die  ^oveminK  junta  until  1811,  when  he 
became  its  president ;  and  showed  himself  an 
able  administrator  and  a  twave  soldier.  Car- 
rera  quarreled  with  him,  got  the  upper  hand 
and  banished  him  to  his  birthplace,  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death, 

MARTINEZ,  mar-te'nei:,  Cal..  town, 
connty-seat  of  Contra  Costa  County,  on  the 
Strait  of  Carauines.  and  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroao,  about  30  miles  northeast  of 
San  Francisco  and  85  miles  southwest  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  near  valuable  mines  and  also  rich 
farm  lands,  on  which  large  quantities  of  wheat. 
grapes,  pears,  efc,  a.-e  raised.  A  novitiate  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  is  here  and  the  Brothers 
maintain  a  library  which  has  about  6,(XK)  vol- 
umes. It  has  a  hich  school,  city  hall  and  court- 
house, oil  reAneries,  copoer  smelters  and  ferti- 
liier  works.    Pop.  2,115. 


MARTINI,     nwr-te'ne,     Simone,     Italian 

nainter,  sometimes  mistakenly  called  Simone 
Menuni:  b.  Siena,  about  1284;  d-  Avignon,  1344. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Sienese  school  of 
painting  and  executed  frescoes  in  the  churches 
of  Siena,  Assisi,  Naples  and  Orvieto.  At  the 
invitation  of  Pope  Benedict  XII  he  went  to 
Avignon  and  in  collaboration  with  his  brother, 
Donato,  decorated  the  papal  palace.  He  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  flat  decorative  effect  rather 
than  ardstic  boldness  and  originality  in  his  wall 
fiainting  and  his  color  is  harmonious  and  fresh, 
lbouE(h  his  faces  are  conventional.  The  large 
paintLng  of  the  Madonna  on  the  walls  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico  is  his  most  important  work 
at  Siena  (1315);  at  Florence  is  to  be  seen  an 
'Annimciation>  of  his  in  the  UfBzi,  and  frag- 
ments of  his  work  also  survive  at  Avignon. 
His  other  more  important  pictures  are  'The 
Way  to  GoIgotha>  <1333)  in  the  Louvre;  'The 
Blessing  of  Christ'  in  the  Vatican;  'Christ  as 
a  Child  with  His  Parents'  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Liverpool;  'Saint  Louis  of  Toulouse' 
in  San  Lorenzo,  Naples;  fragments  at  Pisa, 
Arvielo.  Fenway  Court,  Boston,  contains  some 
examples  of  his  work.  Consult  Berenson, 
Bernhard,  'Central  Italian  Painters  of  die  Re- 
naissance*  (New  York  1897). 

MARTINIQUE,  mar-d-neV,  West  Indies, 
an  island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and,  except 
Guadeloupe,  the  largest  in  the  Caribbean  chain. 
Area,  381  square  rralcs.  It  is  very  mountainous 
(Mount  Pel*e,  in  the  northwest,  4,900  feet; 
Mount  Carbet  but  a  little  lower,  while  a  peak 
near  the  southern  coast  rises  to  the  height  of 
3,950  feet.  The  thermometer  ranges  between 
76°  and  8&'  R,  the  summers  being  hoi  and  dry, 
autimm  and  a  part  of  winter  hot  and  rainy, 
and  spring  comparatively  cool.  The  inhabitants 
namber  about  185,0(X).  About  3  per  cent  are 
Caucasians,  who  reside  diiefly  in  Saint  Pierre; 
the  balance  of  the  population  —  those  who,  in 
the  main,  suffered  least  from  the  disaster  of 
1902 — are  described  as  negroes,  mnlattoes, 
*copre,  chabto  and  matfa*— that  is,  blends  of 
the  African,  Carib  Indian  (q.v.),  Mongolian 
and  French  races.  A  large  part  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  forests  of  silk-cotton,  species  of 
maliogany,  etc.  The  flora  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  South  America;  the  fauna  abound  in 
minor  reptiles  and  insects.  Of  the  snake  kind 
the  most  dreaded  is  the  fer-de-lance,  whose  bile 
is  fatal.  The  mongoose  has  practically  exter- 
minated this  serpent  within  recent  years.  Sugar 
and  cocoa  are  the  chief  productions,  followed 
by  coffee,  tobacco  and  cotton.  There  are  over 
40,000  acres  under  cultivadon  aird  tobacco- 
growing  is  subject  to  special  regulation.  There 
are  45  sugar  mills  and  many  distilleries.  In 
1916  sugar  to  the  value  of  $5,300,000.  njm  to 
the  value  of  $5,600,000  and  cocoa  to  die  value 
of  $150,000  were  exported.  In  the  same  year 
the  total  of  all  imports  was  $6,770,000  and  of 
exports  $12,195,000,  There  entered  that  year 
557  vessels  of  465.502  tons. 

Martinique  is  a  colony  of  France,  sending 
one  senator  and  one  deputy  (two  deputies  until 
1903)  to  the  French  legislature.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  governor,  general  council  and 
elective  municipal  councils.  Educational  insti- 
tutions are  a  law  school  at  Fort- de-France, 
with  56  students;  several  secondary  or  normal 
sdiools  and  about    100  pritiKkry   schools   witb 
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18,000  pupils.  Tfae  island  was  acquired  by  the 
French  in  1635.  Toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
and  iKginninK  o£  the  19th  centuries  it  was 
temporarily  held  by  the  British.  In  May  1902 
volcanic  eruptions  from  Mount  Pelie  destroyed 
Saint  Pierre,  which  was  the  largest  city  on  the 
island,  with  a  population  of  26,011,  and  the 
residents  of  that  place  perished,  almost  without 
exception ;  but  the  statement  commonly  made, 
that  "a  great  part  of  the  island  was  over- 
whelmed,* is  incorrect.  The  scope  of  Pelie's 
work  was  limited.  (See  FELtg,  Mont).  About 
10,000  persons  besides  those  in  Saint  Pierre 
lost  their  lives  (in  all,  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
population) ;  tlie  best  agricultural  regions,  how- 
ever, in  the  south  and  along  Ac  eastern  coast 
were  uninjured.  The  capital,  Fort-de- France 
(pop.  26,399),  is  situated  m  the  southwest  and 
is  important  as  being  the  military  and  naval 
headquarters  and  rendezvous  in  the  French 
Antilles;  the  terminus  of  the  French  trans- 
atlantic steamers  and  West  Indian  cable  sys- 
tem. For  local  traffic  there  are  mail  coaches 
and  motor'Cars,  which  receive  a  subsidy  from 
the  government,  and  subsidized  steamers  ply 
on  the  coast.  The  Bank  of  Martinique,  situated 
at  Fort-de-France,  has  a  capital  of  $600,000. 
A  statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  was 
bom  in  Martinique,  is  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  public  gardens  of  Fort -de- France.  In 
1918  the  military  force  consisted  of  39  officers 
and  2,255  men.  The  capital  has  had  its  share 
of  misfortunes  Jn  the  past :  it  was  nearly  con- 
sumed by  hre  in  1890  and  partially  destroyed 
by  an   earthquake   in   1839. 

MARTIN'S  FERRY,  Ohio,  city,  in  Bel- 
mont County,  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the 
Pennsj^lvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  almost  op- 
posite Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1769  and  in  1865,  nearly  a  century 
later,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  The 
charter  under  which  it  is  now  governed  was 
granted  in  1835.  It  is  situated  in  a  region 
noted  for  its  abimdance  of  bituminous  coat, 
iron  and  limestone.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  iron,  steel,  stoves,  shovels,  nails,  glass,  tin, 
machine'Shop_  products,  lumber,  barrels  and 
boxes.  The  dty  owns  and  operates  the  electric- 
light  plant  and  the  waterworks.    Pop.  9,178. 

MARTINSBURG,  mar'ttnz-b*rg,  W.  Vs., 
city,  county-seat  of  Berkeley  County,  on  the 
Cumberland  Valley  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads,  about  65  miles  northwest  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  It  is  in  the  vidnity  of  valuable 
Stone  quarries  and  forests  which  furnish  tim- 
ber for  many  mills.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  hosiery,  woolen  goods,  lime,  wagons,  lum- 
ber anti  canned  goods.  The  repair  shops  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  slate  and 
limestone  quarries  furnish  empkiyment  for  a 
number  of  people.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
government  building,  the  Berkeley  Female  Sem- 
inary, the  Berkeley  Female  Instilute  and  the 
King's  Dau^ters'  Hospital.  The  waterworks 
are  owned  and  (iterated  by  the  munidpalily. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  maj-or  and  coun- 
cil, coosen  biennially.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1778.  Pop.  12,032.  Maninsburg,  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  on  the 
main  road  leading  across  the  Potomac,  the  con- 
verging point  of  several  roads,  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  running  through  it, 


was  an  important  point  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  valley.  Early  in  July  1861  General 
Patterson,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  occupied  the 
place,  the  Confederates  falling  back  to  Win- 
chester. Patterson  soon  abandoned  it,  and  it 
was  reoccupied  by  the  Confederates.  Early  in 
March  1862  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces  under  C^eral  Banks,  the  Confederates 
falling  back  up  the  valley.  It  was  abandoned 
25  May  1862,  after  Banks'  defeat  at  Winches- 
ter, but  soon  reoccupied  by  Banks.  On  8  Sepl. 
1862  Gen.  Julius  White  was  in  command  of 
the  place  with  about  2,500  men  of  all  arms. 
At  this  time  General  Lee  had  crossed  the  Polo- 
mac  and  was  at  Frederick,  Md.  On  the  lOih 
Jackson  led  a  column  from  Frederick,  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  moved  on 
Martinsburg.  White  retreated  during  the  nigfat 
of  the  llth  to  Harper's  Ferry.  !n  June  186}, 
when  Ewdl's  corps  moved  down  the  valley  in 
the  (jettyshurg  campaign  the  place  was  held  bj 
Col.  B.  F.  Smith  with  1,200  infantry  and  a  bat- 
tery. On  13  June,  Ewell,  at  Cedarville,  de- 
tached Jenkins'  cavalry  brigade  and  Rodes'  in- 
fantry division  to  surround  and  capture  llic 
Union  forces  at  Berrj^lle  and  Martinsburg. 
Both  garrisons  escaped.  Smith,  with  the  grealir 
part  of  his  infantry,  crossed  the  Potomac  ai 
Shepherdstown  and  making  his  way  to  Maiy- 
land  Heights.  The  battery  retreated  by  the 
WiMiamsport  road,  waspursued  and  lost  fire 
of  its  six  guns,  with  200  infantry  accompany. 
ing  it.  On  1  July  1864  the  place  was  held  by 
General  Sigd  with  about  3,200  infantry  and  dis- 
mounted cavalrv  and  a  battery.  On  the  Zd, 
Early  arrived  at  Winchester  on  his  campaign 
to  menace  Washington  and,  under  funeral  Lee's 
instructions,  to  clear  out  the  lower  valley 
and  wreck  (he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Parties  were  sent  north  and  west  against  the 
railroad,  and  on  the  3d  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  «ith 
a  cavalry  brigade,  was  ordered  to  move  througli 
Smkhfield  and  Lee  Town,  cross  the  railroad  at 
Keamysville,  east  of  Martinsburg.  and,  push- 
ing north,  unite  with  McCauslana  at  Haincs- 
ville  beyond  Martinsburg.  Johnson  arrived  at 
Lee  "Town  early  in  the  morning,  where  he  was 
met  by  Col.  J.  A.  Mulligan  wi*  about  2.000 
men  and  a  battery,  and  after  a  hard  fight  was 
driven  back  on  the  divisions  of  Rodes  and  Ram- 
seur,  which  were  supportine  him.  Breckin- 
ridge's division,  which  marched  on  the  main 
road  to  Martinsburg,  drove  before  it  Stahel's 
cavalry,  on  outpost  at  Darkesville.  S^l, 
warned  of  approaching  danger,  burned  his 
stores,  collected  his  command,  and,  leaving  Mar- 
tinsburg on  the  night  of  the  3d,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  occupied  Mary- 
land Heights.  Early  cleared  the  valley  and  ad- 
vanced on  Washington,  and  on  the  llth  Mar- 
tinsburg was  occupied  by  Sullivan's  division  of 
Hunter's  command,  and  remained  in  Union  oc- 
cupation until  the  25th,  when  Crook,  bdng  de- 
feated by  Early  at  Kerns  town,  was  driven 
through  Winchester,  made  a  short  stand  at 
Martinsburg  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  Early  again  occup^ng  the  town 
and  destroying  the  railroad  on  dther  side  of  it, 
'  and  continuing  in  possession  until  10  August. 
when,  upon  Sheridan's  advance  to  Halltown.he 
abandoned  Martinsburg  and  Winchester  and  fell 
back  to  Strasburg,  He  advanced  from  Stras- 
burg  on  the  17th  and  reoccupied  Martinsburg 
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on  the  19th  with  his  cavalry.  From  this  time 
uniil  17  September  the  place  was  held  alter- 
nately by  Union  and  Confederate  cavalry,  on 
the  1/th  by  Averclt's  Union  division.  On  thai 
day  Early  left  Windiester  with  a  heavy  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  on  the 
IStli  alladced  and  drove  Averell  from  Martins- 
burg  across  the  Opequon.  Sheridan  defeated 
Early  on  the  Opequon  on  the  l9lh,  and  drove 
bin)  up  the  valley,  and  Martinsbarg  was  anin 
occupied  by  Union  troops,  to  remain  in  their 
possession  undl  the  dose  of  the  war, 

MARTINSVILLB,  Ind,  city,  of  Morgan 
County,  situated  on  White  River,  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and 
the  Vandalia  railroads,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Indianapolis.  It  enjoys  consideraGle  reputation 
as  a  health  resort,  having  several  artesian  min- 
eral wells  and  modem  sanatoria,  It  contains 
flour  mills,  planing  and  saw  mills,  brick  yards, 
chair  works  and  a  woodenware   factory.     The 


supply  system.     Pop.  ■! 


seat  of  Henry  Cotinty,  situated  on  the  Danv^_  _ 
and  Western  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  rail- 
roads, 40  miles  northwest  of  Dauville.  It  coU' 
tains  several  fine  public  buildings,  including  the 
town-hall,  courthouse,  post  oEce  and  higo 
school  Its  inthistrial  establishments  include 
cotton  mills,  tolwcco  warehouses,  fumiti 
spoke  factories.  It  has  large  farming  in 
and  the  Roundabotil  stock  farm  ia  a  slio*i  inatc 
The  electric-lighting,  telephone  and  water- 
supply  plants  are  the  pixawrty  of  the  municipal- 
ity.   P<^  3,368l 

HAKTINY,  Philip,  American  sculptor:  b. 
Alsace,  19  May  18S8.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
France  working  in  various  studios.  Early  in 
the  Sffs  he  came  to  America  and  made  further 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Saint -Gaud  ens. 
Martiny's  efforts  in  decorative  sculpture  have 
been  conspicuously  successful  and  his  work  has 
improved  this  branch  of  art  in  the  United 
Stales.  Among  his  best-known  works  ; 
sculpture  on   the  grand   — = *   '*• 


of  the  Con- 


Library,  Washington:  the  New  York  Hall  of 
Records;  Chamber  of  Commerce  groups.  New 
York;  bronie  doors  of  Saint  Bartholomew's, 
New  York;  a  fountain  and  fibres  in  the  Clark 
residence.  New  York;  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument,  Jersey  City;  McfCinley  Monument, 
Sprin^eld,  Mass.;  statue  of  Vice-Presideiit 
Hobart  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the  de  Gemay 
Monument  at  Newport,  R.  1. 

HARTY,  Martin,  Roman  Cstholic  bishop: 
b.  Schwyi,  Switzerland,  12  Jan.  1^4;  d.  Saint 
Cloudy  Minn.,  19  Sept  1896.  He  received  a 
collegiate  education  in  Switserland  and  Austria, 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  18S6  and  ia 
1860  came  to  the  United  States.  He  assisted  in 
the  founding  of  a  priory  at  Saint  Metnrad's, 
Ind.,  and  was  its  first  superior;  through  his 
efforts  the  priory  became  an  abbey  in  1870  and 
Marty  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mitred  abbot 
He  resigned  his  ofRce  several  years  later  ib 
order  to  perform  mission  work  among  the  In- 
dians of  Dakota,  over  whom  he  zained  a  wide 
influence;  He  mastered  their  language  and 
wrote  a  Sioux  grammar  and  dictionary.  In 
1880  he  became  the  first  bisht^  of  Sioux  Falls, 


and  in  18M  was  tranjferred  to  Saint  ClOtid, 

MARTYN.  rair'tin,  Henry,  Enrflsh  mis- 
sionary to  India:  h.  Truro,  Cornwall,  18  Feb. 
1781 ;  d.  Tokat,  Asia  Minor,  16  0«.  re!Z. '  He 
was  graduated  from  Saint  John's  Colltge,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1801 ;  became  a  Fellow  of  the  same 
college  in  the  next  year,  and,  turning  from  the 
law,  took  orders,  and  landed  in  India  in  ISOO. 
After  three  years  at  Din^ore  he  was  trans- 
fered  to  Cawnpore,  where  he' opened  a  churtfc 
in  1810,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  and 
where  he  completed  a  Hindustani  vereion  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  perfect  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian  and  to  r^ 
cover  bis  health  in  1811  he  traveled  into  Persia. 
In  Tabriz  fae  was  taken  ill  with  a  lever,  and  o« 
bis  hurried  journey  home  was  compelled  to  stop 
at  th«pl»«ije- stricken  town  of  Tokat,  whei^ 
he  died.  In  1856  a  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  there.  He  was  the  great  mission- 
ary befo  of  the  Church  of  England  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  centnry.  Martyn's  works 
include  *  Co  ntro  vernal  Tracts 'on  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism*  (1824),  and  versions  of 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  Into  Hindustani,  Per- 
sian and  ludxo-Persic.  Consult  BeU,  C  D., 
'Henry  Martyn*-  (New  York  1881)  ;■  Smith, 
George,  'Henry  Hartyn,  Sa*nt  and  Scholar, 
First  Modern  Missionaty  to  the  Mohanuoedani, 
1781-18*2>  (London  1892) ;  Wilberforce,  Sam- 
uel (ed.),  'Journals  and  Letters  of  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  Martyn'  (2  vols.,  London  183?). 

MARTYN,  William  Carlos,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  historical  writer  and 
lecturer :  b.  New  York  City.  IS  Dec  1841 ;  d. 
4  Aug.  1917.  He  studied  law  at  Columbia 
under  Prof.  Theodore  Dwight,  1859-60 
and  was  graduated  from  Union  The6It>gica1 
Seminary  in  1869  and  ordained  to  the  ConKregd- 
tKuial  ministry.  .  He  held  impoftftnt .  curges 
in  Saint  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York;  18wr 
1902  was  literary  director  in  a  New  York  puB- 
lishing[  house,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
magaimes  and  periodicals.  His  historical  and 
biographical  works  cover  a  wide  circle  and  in- 
clude 'Marrin  Lulher>  (1866);  *J(An  Milton' 
(1866)  ;  'Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England' 
(1870);  'The  Puritans*  (1867);  'The  Hugue- 
nots' (1867) ;  'The  Dutch  Reformation'  (1868) 
'John  B.  Gough'  (1893);  'William  E.  Dodge* 
(1891),  and  'Wendell  Phillips>  (1890),  this  last 
having  an  enormous  circulation.  In  other  veins 
were  a  work  on  'Christian  Citizenship'.  (1896), 
and  a  novel,  'Sour  Saints  and  Sweet  Sinners' 
(1898).  Since  190S  Dr.  Martyn  has  resided  in 
Noroton,  Conn.,  and  has  served  the  Presby.- 
terian  church  there.  At  various  times  and  places 
Hterary  honors  and  dignities  have  come  to  him. 

MARTYNIA,  a  genus  of  annual  and  per^ 
eoniat  herb  of  the  family  Martyniacem.  The 
10  species  have  thick  sub-erect  stems,  opposite 
or  aifternate  heart-shaped  leaves,  showy  catalpa- 
like  flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes,  anij 
homed  capsules  which  suggest  the  names  uni- 
corn plant  and  proboscis -flower.  When  ripe 
the  capsules  split  and  expose  ntimerous  black 
wrinkled  seeds.  The  stems  and  foliage  are 
clammy  and  malodorous,  hut  the  flowers  of 
some  species  not  unpleasantly  perfumed.  The 
species  are  all  uatives  of  warm  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. Tliey  are  often  planted  for  ornaments,  as 
curiosities  and  for  their  capsules,  which  while 
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jFOung  and  tender  are  utcd  as  material  for 
pickles.  M.  louisiana,  to  wliich  the  ptqnibr 
names  are  generally  applied,  is  tbo  most  com- 
monly grown. 

,  MARTYR  (Greek  for  "witness*),  a  desig- 
nation applied  hy  the  Christian  Church  to  those 
persons  in  particular  who,  in  the  early  ^es  of 
Christianity,  suffered  death  rather  than  re- 
nounce their  faith,  and  thus  testified  their  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Martyrs  are  sometitnes-  classified  as  of  three 
classes :  martyrs  in  will  and  deed,  like  Saint 
Stephen;  those  in  will,  but  not  in  deed,  like 
Saint  John,  who  escaped  from  the  deatn  or- 
dained for  him  W  Domitian;  and  those  in  deed 
but  not  in  will,  like  fhe  Holy  Innocents.  An 
account  of  the  life,  persccutioos  and  death  of 
the  Christian  martyrs  is  called  a  martyrology 
(q.v.).  A  tomb  or  oratory  erected  on  the  spot 
where  a  tnartyr  suffered  was  called  marlyrium, 
martyry.  Festivals  in  lionor  of  the  martyrs 
seem  t«  have  bce&  observed  as  early  as  the  2d 
century.  The  Christians  offered  prayers  at  the 
nar^ry  and  thanked  God  for  the  example 
vhicfa  they  had  given  to  the  world.  The  rite 
was  concluded  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lard's 
jBiipper  and  the  distribution  of  alms.  Eulo^es 
were  also  delivered  and  accounts  of  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  deceased  read.  These  festi- 
.vals  were  called  the  birthdays  of  the  mariyn, 
because  on  the  day  of  their  death  they  were 
born  to  eternal  Jife.  There  are  14,000  martyrs 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  mar^rology.  In 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  the  bishop 
of  die  locality  certified  the  names  of  those  who 
were  deemed  worthy  of  the  title  flf  martyr,  but 
after  1100  this  designation  became  more  and 
more  reserved  to  the  Pope,  especially  since  1636. 
:  MARTYR,  mar'ter,  Peter.  See  Pethi 
Martyr.  ' 

MARTYRS  DE  SAINT  SEBASTIAN, 
1,9  (The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian),  an 
oratorio  by  Debussy  which  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  Paris  on  22  May  1911. 

HARTYROLOGY,  called  also  calendar 
of  the  saints,  the  acts  of  the  saints,  menology, 
anology,  synaxary,  a  list  of  martyrs  and  other 
saints,  in  which  was  sometimes  noted  the  ctur- 
acier  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mart'ff 
the  place  and  date  of  his  martyrdom  and  the 
nature  of  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent. 
Baroraus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  16th 
century,  attributes  to  Saint  Clement  of  Rome, 
almost  coatempora^  with  the  apostles,  the  first 
idea  of  coUeCting  the  acts  of  the  martyrs.  In 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (end  of  the  6th 
cenmty)  the  Church  possessed  a  general 
martyrology,  the  author  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  Saint  Jerome,  wbo  made  use  of  ma- 
terials collected  by  Eusebius  ot  Cisarea.  The 
only  part  of  it  now  extant  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
martyrs  who  suffered  in  Palestine  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 
Tliere  is  a  martyrology  attributed  to  Bcde  (be- 
ginning of  8th  century),  but  if  t>ot  altogether 
spurious  it  is  at  least  interpolated.  Numerous 
Bwrtyrologies  were  produced  in  the  next  cen- 
tury and  subsequently.  In  1S86,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sixtus  V,  a  martyrology  was  printed 
at  Rome,  with  notes  by  Baronius,  v/itb  the  title 
of  <Martyrologium  Universale.*  Ruinart's 
'Acta  Primorum  Martyrum  Sincera*  appeared 


at  Paris  in  16B9,  and  a  new  edition  of  il  was 
published  in  1859.  The  'AcDa  Sanctorum' 
(q.v.)  of  the  Bollaodists  comprises  over  60 
volumes  issued  at  various  times  from  1643,  bui 
the  work  is  still  incomplete.  The  well-known 
English  work  of  John  Foxe,  'The  Book  pf 
Martyrs'  (Protestant},  may  also  he  mentioned 
Consult  Achelis,  'Die  Martyrologien,  ihre  Ge- 
fichichte  und  ihr  Wert'  (Berlin  1900)  ;  Lammer, 
'De  Marlyrologio  Romano,  Parergon  Historico- 
criticum'  (Regensburg  1878);  'Martyrologium 
Sancti  Hieronymi'  (in  'Acta  Sanctorum'  for 
Novembw;  Paris  1894)  ;  Kenrick^  Francis  P. 
(ed.),  'Tile  Roman  Martj;roIoBy'  (Baltimore 
190?)  ;  Delhaye,  'Le  timoignage  des  martyr- 
ok)ges>  (in  <Analecta  BoUandiana,'  Vol  XXVI. 
Paris  190?). 


Studying  at  Padua  he  entered  a  monastciy  in 
Spelato.  where  he  wrote  most  of  the   works 
■nped  him  as  the  foremost  of  Crc 


authors  and  rendered  his  name  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  literature  of  Ragiisa.  Among  his 
works  the  most  noted  was  'De  Institutione 
Bene  Vivendi,'  published  in  1511.  It  was  trans- 
lated several  times.  In  his  native  tongiie  he 
wrote  mystery  plays,  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
the  Croatian  'kmguage,  and  several  poems,  best 
of  which  is  'The  History  of  Judith.'  Hii 
poems  were  republished  with  a  biog^jAy 
(Agram  1869). 


b.  Winestead,  Holderness,  Yorkshire, 

31  March  1621 ;  d  London,  18  Ai*.  16?a  He 

was  graduated  trom  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1638;  after  activity_  as  poet  and  tutor  becatne 
colleague  of  Milton  in  the  Latin  secretaryship 
m  1637;  was  three  times  elected  to  Parliament 
for  HulL  and  imder  the  Restoration  attacked 
Charles  II  and  advocated  a  republic.  While  a 
true  hterary  genius  most  of  Marvell's  work 
has  little  appeal  to  moderns,  because  it  deals 
widi  persons  and  incidents  long  since  passed 
away  and  forgotten.  His  lyrics,  however,  are 
immortal,  and  through  them  his  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature  is  assured  for  all  time.  His  chief 
Kem  is  the  'Horatian  Ode  Upon  Cromwell's 
;tum  from  Ireland'  (written  1650;  first 
printed  1776).  The  shorter  poem,  'The  Ber- 
mudas,' is  also  well  known.  Consult  his 
'Works,'  edited  by  T.  Cooke  (2  vols.,  London 
1726);  'Works,'  edited  by  E.  Thompson  (3 
vols.,  London  1776)  ;  'Poems  and  Satires,' 
edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken  (2  vols.,  Jb.  1892); 
'.Poems  and  Satires,'  edited  by  E.  Wright  (ib, 
1904) ;  Birrell,  Augustine,  'Life  of  Andrew 
MarvelP  (in  'En^ish  Men  of  Letters  Series,' 
London  1905);  Brown  John,  'Andrew  Mar- 
veil'  (in  'Cambridge  History  of  Eiwlish  Liter- 
ature *  Vol,  VII,  Cambri^e  1911)  ;  Dove,  'Life 
of  Andrew  Marvell'   (London  1832). 

MARVIN,  Charles  Frederick,  American 
meteorologist:  b.  Putnam,  Ohio,  7  Oci.  18S& 
He  was  graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  in  1883,  where 
he  had  been  instructor  in  mecliarucal  drawing 
and  laboratory  practice  since  1879.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  and  later  was  made  professor  of  mc- 
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leorology  in  the  weattier  bureau,  of  wtich  lie 
became  chief  in  1913.  He  has  made  tnany  im- 
portant investigations  and  discoveries  in  con- 
nectiion  with  the  weather  burcMi,  and  has  writ- 
ten quite  extensively  concemioK  them. 

MARVIN,  Eooch  Mather,  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  Warren 
County,  Ma,  1823;  d.  1877.  He  vras  sdf-edn- 
cated;  became  a  mimsier  of  the  UedMMJist  Epis- 
copal Giurch  in  1841  as  member  of  the  Uissottri 
Cwiference.  Upon  the  division  of  the  Metbo- 
disl  body  in  1844  he  cast  his  kit  with  the 
Methodist  Church  South.  In  the  Ovil  War  he 
tras  for  two  years  a  chaplain  in  die  Confed- 
erate army.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  his 
Church  in  18%  and  at  Ae  linie  of  his  death 
bad  just  returned  from  s  misskmary  tour  wbicfa 
took  him  aH  around  the  world.  He  ^blisbed 
'Errors  of  the  Papaty  and  Tr*n3ub«antiBlion> 
(ISeO) ;  'The  Life  «f  WilHam  Goff  Cap]es> 
{ISS'l);  'Sermons'  (18?6)  ;  «Thc  Doctrinalln- 
tegrity  of  Methodism'  (1^8)  ;  'To  the  East  by 
Way  of  the  West'  (1879);  'The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  North  and  South.'  Con- 
sult Finney,  T.  U...  'The  Life  and  Labors  of 
Enoch  Mather  Marvin'  (Saint  Louis  1880). 

MARVIN,  Frederic  Rowland,  American 
clergyman,  essayist  and  poet :  b.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
23  Sept.  1847;  d.  22  July  1918.  Son  of  Rev. 
Uriah  and  Margaret  Jane  (Stevens)  Marvin; 
rfucated  at  Lafayette  and  Union  colleges.  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Bruns- 
wick Seminary;  sometime  professor  in  New 
York  Free  Meiical  CtJIege  for  Women ;  pastor 
of  Oingregationat  churches  in  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Great  Barringlon,  Mass:, 
retiring  in  1895  for  study  and  travel  in  Europe; 
MMled  at  Albany,  N.  Y,.  since  1900.  Among 
his  works  are  'Literature  of  the  Insane' ;  '  Epi- 
demic Delusions' ;  'Last  Words  of  Distin- 
gmshed  Men  and  Women';  'Book  of  Quat- 
rains' ;  'Excursions  of  a  Book-Lover' ;  'Poems 
and  Translations' ;  'Companionship  of  Books' ; 
'Christ  Among  the  Cattle' ;  '■Flowers  of  Song 
from  Many  Lands';  *Love  and  Letters'- 
'Fireside  Papers.'  Consult  also  'The  Top  of 
the  Wine-Jar,'  a  volume  of  selections  from 
the  author's  10  works,  with  a  literary  estimate 
by  Livingston  Stebhins. 

MARX,  marks,  Karl,  (krman  Socialist; 
b.  Treves,  S  May  1818;  d.  London,  14  March 
1883.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  1842  took  up  journal- 
ism, becoming  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Zeitatiji, 
a  Democratic  journal;  his  socialistic  article*  ip 
this  paper  caused  its  suppression  in  1843.  Marx 
then  proceeded  to  Pans,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Deutsck-FransdiUch* 
Jakrbucher,  to  which  he  contributed  articles  on 
the  •H^elian  Philosophy  of  Right."  He  was 
expelled  from  France  in  1845,  and  retired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
German  Workingmen's  Association,  was  also 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Communist 
League,  and  with  En^els  issued  the  famous 
Communist  Manifesto  in  1847,  which  was  the 
first  public  declaration  of  intcrnattoikal  Social- 
ism. In  1848  Marx  returned  to  Germany, 
started  the  Neue  Rheiuischi:  Zeilung,  and  was 
active  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  that 
year.  Banished  from  Germany  in  1849,  he  went 
first  "to  Paris,  then  to  London,  where  he  lived 
till  the  time  of  his  death.    He  devoted  hinjsielf 


largely  to  the  study  of  eoeaomic  nuestions,  and 
'  was  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribtme 
a»d,  other  {lapers.  In  1864  he  took  a  kadins 
,part  in  the  organitation  of  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association  (q.v.),  was  selected 
to  formolate  its  program  and  practically  shaped 
its  policy  for  a  number  of  years ;  he  was  also 
.interested  in  the  organization  of  the  (ierman 
Social  Democrats  who  united  with  the  Intenia- 
tional  in  1869.  After  1873  be  took  no  active 
part  in  politico,  but  devoted  his  time  to  the 
completion  of  his  work  on  capitalism,  'Das 
Kapital*  ('Capital'),  the  first  volume  of  whic^ 
had  been  published  in  18^  (English  trans. 
1SG6) ;  the  second  and  third  voltunei  were 
left  m  manuscripts,  and  volume  II  was  pub< 
lished  in  1885;  volume  III  in  1894,  under  the 
editorship  of  EoKeL  He  also  wrote  'Zur  Kritik 
der  PcAiischen  Oekonomie'  (1859);  'Lohnar- 
beit  und  I^pital'  (English  trans.,  'Wage 
Labor  and  Capital') ;  'Misere  de  la  Philoso- 
^e'  (1847);  'The  18th  Bmmaire  of  Louis 
.B<MiapaTtc'  (1852);  'life  of  Lord  Palmeislon> 
(1850),  and  'Revolutkm  and  Counter-Rerohi- 
tion,'  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
New  York  Trtimnt,  in  regard  to  the  Revolution 
of  1848  iu  Germany. 

Marx  was  undoubtedly  the  foimder  of  die 
modern  socialisijc  school,  in  that  he  first  gave 
definite  scientific  statement  to  the  principles  of 
■wdern  Socialism.  His  greatest  and  best-known 
work,  'Das  Kapital,'  is  a  monument  of  acute 
reasoning,  extensive  reading  and  knowledge, 
though  excessively  lon^,  obscure  and'tortuous 
in  iu  amoings.  In  this  he  analyses  carefully 
bis  theory  of  value,  which  is  that  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  the  amount  of 
labor  "socially  necessary"  to  produce  it,  and 
^owE  how  under  the  capitalistic  system  the 
laborers  are  exploited  of  what  they  produce 
over  and  above  their  wages  (surplus  value). 
These  tlieories  were  by  no  means  new,  thau^ 
Marx  rather  confused  than  elucidated  Aem. 
He  also  traces  the  development  of  capitalistic 
production,  the  growth  of  the  working  cl^s  or 
en^etariat  which  is  finally  to  transform  or  revo- 
lutionize society,  and  lays  down  the  principle 
that  the  fundamental  factor  in  die  development 
of  society  is  the  method  of  production  and  eit- 
cbasge;  hence  the  Socialist  movement  must 
simply  assist  and  hasten  the  chaises  in  progress. 
Marx  was  not  only  a  scholar  and  thinker,  but 
■a  organizer  snd  agitator  of  unusual  power. 
(See  SociAUSv).  Consult  Aveling,  'The  Stu- 
dent's Marx'  (London  1892)  ;  Devitle,  <The 
People's  Marx,*  for  epitomes  of  '(Capital.' 
Consult  also  B%m-Bawerk,  'Karl  Marx  and 
the  Ctesc  of  His  System'  (New  York  1898) ; 
Boudin  L.  B.,  'Theoretical  System  of  Karl 
Marx  in  Light  of  Recent  Criticism'  (Chicago 
I«J7);  Croce,  B..  'Historical  Materialism  and 
the  Eoonomtcs  of  Karl  Marx'  (New  York 
1914)  :  Spargo,  John,  'Kari  Marx,  His  Life  and 
Work'  (ib.  1910)  ;  id.,  'Sidelight  on  Contempo- 
rary Socialism*  (ib.  1911). 

MARY,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  known  in  the 
Otholic  CJiurch  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
The  name  is  from  the  Gr.  Mapti/i  (Mariam) 
or  Uapla  (Maria),  which  in  turn  is  from  the 
Heb.  Miryam,  a  word  of  uncertain  meatung. 
The  New  Testament  narrative  is  silent  as  to 
her  parentage  and  the  place  and  date  of  her 
bifth.    From  tradition  and  other  sources  wc 
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learn  that  her  faAer  was  Joachim  and  her 
mother  Anne,  that  by  them  she  was  presented 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  when  she  was  three 
years  old,  and  that  in  the  temple  she  remained 
until  the  ag«  of  12  or  thereabouts.  Her  hirth- 
^ace  is  variously  stated  as  being  Nazareth, 
Sephoris  (Diocxsarea),  or  Jerusalem.  In 
early  youth  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a 
carpeoier,  a  scion  oi  the  house  of  David.  She 
prooably  belonged  herself  to  the  same  royal 
lineage.  At  all  events,  she  was  a  cousin  of 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  priest  Zachary  and 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  While  Mary  was 
betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  before  her  marnaf!«, 
she  was  visited  at  Nazareth,  a  dty  of  Galilee, 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  announced  to  her 
that,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she 
should  conceive  and  brinj;  forth  a  son,  to  whom 
was  to  be  given  the  name  Jesus,  who  should  be 
called  the  son  of  the  Most  High,  and  who 
should  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever. 
The  angel  also  said  that  her  cousin  Elizabeth 
had  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age,  and  was 
then  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preenan^. 
Mary  thereupon  visited  Elizabeth  in  the  hill 
country  of  Jndafa,  and.  in  response  to  Elizabeth's 
salutation,  "Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,*  she 
uttered  under  divine  inspirabon  the  glcrriouG 
canticle  of  praise  known  as  the  'Magnificat.* 
The  visit  lasted  about  tliree  months.  On  her 
return  to  Naiareth,  Mary  'was  found  wid) 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Joseph,  however, 
was  in  a  dream  told  by  an  angel  of  the  trtie 
condition  of  aHairs,  and,  instea^of  putting  her 
away  privately,  as  was  his  first  impulse,  he  con- 
clutiea  the  ritual  marri^^  with  her.  Some  few 
months  later,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of 
Ocsar  Augustus  prescribing  a  general  enrol- 
ment, Joseph  went  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee  to 
the  d^  of  David,  Bethlehem  in  Jtidxa,  because 
he  was  of  the  bouse  and  family  of  David,  to 
enrol  himself  with  Mary,  who  was  then  great 
with  child.  There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn,  and  so  in  a  grotto,  whidi  served  as  a 
shelter  for  animals,  Mary  gave  birth  to  her  son. 
On  the  eighth  day  afterward  the  child  was 
circumcised,  and  was  called  Jesus,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  instruction  previously  given  by 
the  angel  Gabriel.  Thirty'three  days  later 
Mary  complied  with  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev. 
xii,  2-8)  by  offering  herself  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  for  legal  purification,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  presented  her  child  to  the  Lord 
in  accordance  with  Ex,  xiiL  2,  12  and  Num. 
xviii,  15.  On  this  occasion  Simeon  pro- 
nounced the  canticle  of  joy  known  as  'Nunc 
dimiltis.'  He  told  Mary  that  her  child  was  set 
for  the  fall  and  for  (he  resurrection  of  many 
in  Israel  and  for  a  sign  that  should  be  con- 
tradicted, and  that  her  own  soul  a  sword  should 
pierce.  Anna  the  prophetess,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, confessed  to  the  Lord,  and  spoke  of  the 
child  to  all  that  looked  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel,  A  great  danger  threatened  the  life  of 
Mary's  son.  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Juttea, 
having  seen  and  questioned  the  Wise  Men  who 
had  come  from  afar  to  pay  homage  to  the 
newly-born  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  star  Ihcy 
had  seen  in  the  East,  concealed  the  alarm  whicri 
these  strange  tidings  caused  him,  directed  the 
strangers  to  Bethlehem  as  the  city  indicated 
by  prophecies  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  ad- 
jured them  to  let  him  know,  on  their  return  to 


Jerusalem,  where  the  yonng  king  was  lo  be 
Dund,  so  that  be  too  might  come  and  pay  him 
homage.    The  Wise  Men,  after  offering  lo  the 


go  back  to  Herod,  and  accordingly  they  dc- 

Brted  by  another  way  into  their  own  country. 
erod,  not  hearing  trom  them,  was  enraged, 
and  issued  an  order  that  every  male  child  two 
years  of  age  and  under  in  Bethlehem  and  its 
borders  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  mean- 
time, Joseph,  being  warned  V  ^n  angd.  had 
taken  the  child  and  his  mother  and  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  thus  the  infant  Jesus  escaped  the 
Sbiignter  of  the  Innocents.  How  long  the 
loioum  in  Egypt  lasted  we  do  not  know. 
What  we  are  told  is  that  Joseph,  advbed  by  an 
angel  of  the  death  of  Herod,  returned  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  but,  learning  that  Archelaus  was 
reigning  in  Judffia  in  the  room  of  Herod  his 
father,  he  decided  to  go,  not  to  Bethlehem. 
but  to  Nazareth,  and  in  the  latter  city  the  Holj 
Family  took  up  their  abode. 

The  chronology  of  Matthew  and  the  chro- 
nology of  Luke,  the  only  evangelists  who  give 
an  account  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
and  immediately  following  the  birth  of  Christ, 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  confusing,  but  ihty 
are  not  conflictiDg,  and  are  quite  capable  ot 
reconcilemeot,  although  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  reconcilement  will  not  wholly 
square  with   the  popular   belief. 

After  the  return  to  Nazareth,  Mary  maitts 
but  few  appearances  in  the  Gospel  narritivr. 
We  learn  that  she  and  Joseph  went  every  year 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn  day  of  the  pasdi. 
and  that  on  one  of  those  occasions  they  lost 
Jesus,  who  was  then  12  years  old,  and  did  noi 
find  him  until  after  a  three  days'  search.  U'r 
next  find  her  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Caoa  is 
Galilee,  where  Jesus,  at  her  request,  perfonned 
fab  first  public  miracle  by  changing  water  into 
wine.  After  this  she  accompanied  Jesus  to 
Capharnaimi.  Once  the  mother  and  brethren 
of  Jesus  sou^t  to  speak  to  him,  but  could  not 
reach  him  for  the  crowd.  During  the  passion, 
Uary  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  on  Calvary. 
and  from  the  cross  lesus  commended  her  to 
John,  who  from  that  hour  took  her  to  his  own. 
The  last  mention  of  her  in  the  New  Testament 
occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  i,  14,  where 
it  is  written  that,  between  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost, the  apostles  were  in  an  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem  persevering  with  one  mind  in  prayer 
with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  with  his  brethren.  After  that  time  we 
have  no  certain  information  as  to  where  she 
lived,  nor  do  we  know  when  and  where  she 
(hed.  One  tradition  says  that  she  lived  wilb 
Saint  John  at  Ephesus  and  died  there ;  another, 
that  she  lived  and  died  at  Jerusalem,  ^ronius, 
in  his  'Annals^*  gives  the  date  of  her  death  as 
A.D.  48.  In  fixing  that  year  he  relied  on  a  pas- 
sage in  the  'Chronieon'  of  Eusebius;  but  there 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  that 
the    'Chronicon,'    and  the   present 


-  _  .  Catholics  is  that  after  her  death 
Mary's  body,  as  well  as  her  soul,  was  assumed 
into  heaven ;  but  this  bodily  assumption  has  not 
yet  been  made  a  matter  of  faith.  The  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  Mary  was  conceived  with- 
out original,  or  racial,  sin;  that  she  never  com- 
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mitted  aciuil,  or  personal,  sin;  that  site  wu 
truly  the  mother  of  God;  and  that  she  always 
remained  a  virgin.  The  doctrine  of  ihe  Im- 
maculate Conception  (q.v.)  was  not  explidtly 
discussed  until  die  12th  century;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teachings  of  the  earl^  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  certainly  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  possibly 
kept  in  Spain  in  the  same  century.  It  was  ob- 
served in  Ireland  as  early  as  900,  in  parts  of 
Italy  before  1000,  and  in  England,  France  and 
Germany  in  the  12th  centunf.  .Saint  Bernard, 
himself  a  devout  client  of  Mary,  upbraided  the 
canons  of  Lyons  for  instituting  (1140)  stich  a 
festival  without  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  himself  did  not  admit  that  her  conception 
was  sinless.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
Dominican,  and  Saint  Bonaventura,  the  Fran- 
ciscan, hesitated  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  on  the  ^ound  that  un- 
less Hary  had  been  at-some  time  one  of  the 
Sinful,  she  could  not  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
redeemed  by  Christ  John  Duns  Scotns,  the 
Franciscan,  put  forward,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  of  pre  redemption.  He  held  that  it 
was  as  hi^  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Christ  to 
assert  that  Mary  was  by  Him  kept  free  froni 
all  taint  of  original  sin.  as  to  say  thai  she  first 
contracted  sin  and  was  subsequently  delivered 
from  it.  This  view,  at  first  seriously  and  even 
angrily  contested,  gradually  spread,  and 
garnered  force  and  momentum  with  the 
progress  of  time.  The  Council  of  Trent  de- 
clared that  in  its  decrees  on  original  sin  it  did  ' 
not  include  *the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgia 
Mary,  Mother  of  God.»  At  lenfrth  Pope  Piui 
IX,  on  8  Dea  1854.  promulgated  the  Bull, 
Ineffabiiis  Dens,  in  which  is  given  the  authori- 
tative definition,  as  follows.  'We  define  that 
the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
f^n  Mary,  from  the  first  instant  of  her  concep- 
tion, was,  by  a  singular  grace  and  privilege  of 
Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  pre- 
served from  alt  stain  of  original  sin,  is  a  doc* 
trine  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore  to  be 
firmly  and  steadfastly  believed  by  all  the  faitb* 
ful.^  The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  rejected  by  the  general  body  of  Protes- 
tantism, by  many  schismatics,  and  by  the  sect 
known  as  Old  Catholics. 

Scripture  and  tradition  agree  in  atiributin? 
to  Mary  the  greatest  personal  sanctity,  and 
there  is  no  dispute  that  the  Church  has  always 
held  her  to  be  free  from  the  commission  of 
actual,  or  personal,  sin.  Saint  Augustine 
crystallizes  this  view  when  he  says  ('De  nalura 
et  gratia,'  c.  36)  that,  out  of  honor  to  the 
Lord,  he  wishes  no  Question  to  be  made  of  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary  wnen  sin  is  treated  of.  Her 
complete  freedom  from  actual  sin  is  confirmed 
bv  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  VI,  can.  23)  : 
*If  any  one  say  that  man,  once  justified,  can 
during  his  whole  life  avoid  alt  sins,  even 
venial  sins,  unless  by  a  special  (Uvine  pnvilege, 
as  the  Church  holds  in  regard  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  let  him  he  anathema." 

In  the  New  Testament  Mary  is  called  "the 
mother  of  lestis"  (John  S,  1.  xix,  25,  26;  Acts  i, 
14)  and  "mother  of  my  Lordi>  (Luke  i.  43).  and 
there  are  attributed  to  her  the  usual  functions 
of  motherhood,  namely,  conception,  gestation, 
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partnitioa,  and  giving  suck;  but  she  is  not 
spedfically  designated  'mother  of  God.*  The 
-belief  that  that  ti^e  was  properly  her  due  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  term  etorAtof  (Lat.  Deipara'^ 
mother  of  God)  was  probably  first  formally  ap- 
plied to  her  toward  the  end  of  t^e  3d  century 
by  theolo^ans  of  Alexandria.  It  occurs,  for 
example,  in  the  works  of  Origen.  It  came  int6 
common  use  in  the  4th  century,  t>eing  found  in 
the  writings  of  Eusebins,  Athanasius,  Didymus, 
and  Gregory  of  Naziamus,  As  Saint  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  put  it  (Dt  Reela  Fide  ad  Regin., 
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mother,  not  of  God,  but  of  a  mere  man. 
Thereupon  the  Council  of  Epheius  (431)  laid  H 
down  as  an  ardcle  of  faith  that  Mary  is  really 
and  truly  the  mother  of  God.  The  words  of 
die  decree  are:  *If  any  one  does  not  confess 
that  Emmanuel  is  trulj;  God  and  conseqacntly 
that  the  holy  Vir^n  is  the  mother  of  God 
{Bmrtimv,  Dei  genitrictm)  —  inasmuch  as  stie 
gave  birth  in  the  flesh  to  the  Word  of  God 
made  flesh,  according  to  what  is  written:  'The 
word  was  made  flesh'  —  let  him  be  anathema.* 
This  decree  was  confirmed  by  several  later 
Councils,  e.gT  Chalcedon  (451)  and  Constanti* 
nople  (553).  It  may  be  added  that  this  teach- 
ing was  sanctioned  in  the  English  Church,  for 
in  the  first  Book  of  Common  Fra3rer  <1549> 
Mary  is  called  "mother  of  Thv  Son  JesUB 
Christ  our  Lord  and  God,"  and  it  is  still  ac- 
cepted by  many,  perhaps  most,  Anglican 
divines. 

The  title  «i  taptivoi  (Lat.  semper  virgo, 
ever  virgin  alwa^  a  virgin),  which  represents 
a  very  early  belief  in  the  Oiurch,  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Creed  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council  of  '  Constandnople  in  553  —  "qui  de 
coelis  descendit  et  incarnatus  de  sancta  gloriosa 
Dei  ceaitrice  et  semper  yirgine  Maria  (i« 
r^  i-fioi  tiiS6io\i  Bcorikoti  xaX  ^tti^ofiBivmi  Hoplof) 
natus  est  ex  ea."  The  doctrine  of  Mary's 
perpetual  virginity,  that  is,  that  she  re- 
mained a  virgin  before,  during,  and  after 
parturition,  was  further  emphasited  by  the 
Lateran  Council  in  649  and  by  the  Sixth 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  in  680. 
It  is  indisputably  orthodox  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Church,  It  is  not  accepted  by 
Protestants  in  general,  and  has  been  the  object 
of  severe  attack  t^  modem  Rationalists  and 
infidel  Bible  critics. 

The  principal  feasts  held  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  the  Purification.  2  February 
(14  February  in  the  Armenian  Church);  Ihe 
Annunciation,  25  March;  the  Visitation,  2  July; 
the  Assumption,  15  August ;  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,  B  September;  the  Presentation  of  Mary 
in  the  Temple,  21  November;  and  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  8  December  (9  December  tti 
the  Eastern  Churdi) ,  There  are,  besides, 
many  minor  feasts,  some  locally  celebrated, 
and  others  general. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  prev- 
alent in  the  Church  from  very  early  times. 
It  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  above- 
mentioned  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesns. 
The  relationship  of  motherhood  in  which  Mary 
had  been  declared  to  stand  to  God,  stamping 
as  authoritative   the  adready  existing  popular 
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the  Middle  Ages  it  wai  widespread.  In  Edk- 
land  it  was  so  common  and  entered  to  such  an 
extent  into  practical  life  that  that  conntry  was 
long  known  as  Mary's  Dowry,  The  promi- 
nence which  Mary  had  thus  attained  in  Roman 
Catholic  devotions  and  in  popular  estimation 
produced  a  reaction  amon^  the  Reformers. 
They  believed  indeed  in  ihe  birth  of  Qinst  from 
a  pure  vir^ti,  who  was  consequently  to  be 
honored  as  His  mother ;  but  their  fundamental 
position,  that  \he  justification  and  salvation  of 
sinful  man  are  accomplished  through  faith  ta 
Christ  alone,  caused  them  to  repudiate  the  idea 
of  a  mediator  with  the  mediator,  of  any 
creature  coming  as  intermediary  between  the 
soul  and  Christ.  The  inevitable  result,  among 
Protestants,  was  an  immediate  dethronement  oi 
the  mother  from  her  high  place  as  intercessor 
wilfa  her  Son,  and  the  immediate  or  later  denial 
and  striking  away  of  some  of  her  proudest 
prerogatives.  This  change  of  attitude  is  made 
evident,  for  example,  in  Sie  first  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (1S49)  of  the  English  Church,  in 
which  the  words  of  the  Sarum  rile,  'gloriooi 
and  ever  Virgin  Mary,*  are  changed  to  'gtorious 
and  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,*  and  still  more 
evident  in  the  second  Book  (1552)  and  in  the 
15lh  and  22d  Articles  of  Religion  (1553).  In 
some  sections  the  Puritan  element  in  Protestant- 
ism carried  its  feeling  against  Mary  so  far  as 
to  scruple  the  singing  of  the  'Magnificat,'  and 
to  abandon  the  public  use  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
because  her  name  occurs  in  it.  Even  as  recently 
as  1898  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  any  honor  or 
invocation  of  Mary  succeeded  in  secnring  tiie 
rejection  of  the  <5tabat  Mater'  from  the 
*Church  Hymnan'  and  the  removal  of  the 
words,  "Son  of  Maty,"  from  one  of  the  hyinii& 
Such  extremes,  however,  bronf^t  about  another 
reaction.  In  the  IStb  century  even  'he  Scottish 
Church  introduced  the  Virgin  into  the  public 
services  in  one  of  its  'Paraphrases,'  in  another 
restored  the  use  of  tlic  'Magnificat'  in  metre, 
and  in  recent  years  atuhoriied  the  singing  of  it 
in  prose  and  the  recital  of  the  Nicene  and 
Apostles'  Creeds.  The  English  liturgy  never 
abandoned  these.  Further,  it  retained,  and  still 
retains,  in  its  Calendar,  among  the  "Feasts  to 
be  observed,*  several  festivals  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Many  Scottish  and  English  divines 
have  written  of  Mary  in  terms  of  great  rever- 
ence, tenderness,  and  beauty. 

It  may  be  fairly  stated  diat  at  no  time  in 
the  histoiv  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  have  love  of 
Mary  and  devotion  to  her  been  purer  or  more 
extensive  and  intensive  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day  (1919).  The  Ave  Maria  is  second 
only  to  the  lord's  Prayer  in  frequency  of  use. 
The  Rosary  and  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virpn  are  recited  publicly  and  privatelv  by 
millions  of  persons  every  day.  Special  hymns 
composed  in  her  honor,  Kke  the  'Ave.  maris 
Stella,'  the  'Stabat  Matec,'  the  'Alma  Redcmp- 
toris  Mater,'  and  the  English  'Daily,  daily  sing 
to  Mary,'  are  frequently  said  or  sung.  At  the 
end  of  every  low  Mass  three  Ave  Marias  and 
the  'Salve  Regina,'  as  well  as  other  prayers, 
are  publicly  recited  in  the  vernacular  by  the 
priest  and  the  congregation.  The  month  of 
May  is  dedicated  to  Mary,  and  devotions  in  her 
honor  are  publicly  conducted  every  day  dnrinf; 


that  month.  Every  d^  In  October  the  Rosary 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  publicly  recited.  Every 
Saturday  in  the  year  is  specially  dedicated  to 
her.  Sodalities  established  in  her  honor  exist 
in  every  land.  In  all  this  the  Qiurch,  follow- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils 
and  especially  of  ihe  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
63),  always  carefully  distinguishes  between  the 
adoration  or  supreme  homage  due  lo  Ciod  alone 
and  the  reverence  that  may  [troperlv  be  shown 
to  any  of  His  creatures.  Epii^anins  long  ago 
laid  down  the  rule:  'l.et  Mary  be  held  in  honor. 
Lei  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  (%ost  be  adored, 

but  let  no  one  adore  Mary  ( r^  Mapiav  /i^dcic 
wpaamrtlruy  Latria  is  the  name  given  to 
the  adoration  of  f^d;  didia  is  the  name  (riven 
to  the  honor  shown  to  the  saints  or  to  angels. 
As  Mary  is  above  all  saints  and  angels  — 
•Queen  of  angels'  and  "Queen  of  all  saints* 
she  is  entitled  in  hei  Litany — the  degree  of 
veneration  shown  to  her  is  called  hyperdulia, 
which,  while  it  is  greater  in  dc^ee  than  dulia, 
is  infinitely  below  hlria  and  diners  in  essence 
from  it  Not  every  Catholic  knows  those 
words;  but  every  Catholic,  no  matter  how 
i^otant  otherwise,  feeb  and  knows  the  dis- 
tUKtion  which  th^  connote. 

What  Christian  art  owes  to  Mary  h  would 
be    well    nigh    impossible    to    tell.    Painters, 


(See  Madonna  in  Ast).     Shrines  in  her  honor 

Srang  up  everywhere.  In  pre- Reformation 
Inland  the  coimtry  was  studded  with  such 
^nnes,  die  most  celebrated  being  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  in  Norfolk.  Among  modem 
shrines  the  famous  ones  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Loreto  in  Italy,  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland, 
Lourdes  in  France,  and  (Guadalupe  in  Mexico 
may  be  singled  out  for  special  mention. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  bv  decree  of 
the  Sixth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore 
(1846,  confirmed  1847),  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  was  chosen  as  the 
patron  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Bibliography. —  The  amount  of  reading 
natter  on  this  subject  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
immense  both  in  quantity  and  range.  The  fol- 
lowing books  may  with  advantage  be  consulted 
on  the  points  with  which  they  deal :  Locrius, 
'Maria  augusta  Virgo  Deipara'  (Atrebati 
I60B) ;  Dudmc^  'Mundus  Marianus*  (Caloniee 
1644)  ■  Riccardi,  'Storia  de'  Santuarii  piji 
celebrt  di  Maria  Santissima  sparsi  nel  tnondo 
cristiano'  (4  vols,,  Milano  1840-44) ;  Newman, 
'Development  of  Christian  Doctrine'  (London 
1845)  ;  Passaglia,  'De  immaculato  Deiparae 
semper  Virginis  conceptu  .  .  .  commentartus* 
<3  vols.,  Komai  1854-55);  (kiusset,  'La  Croy- 
ance  ginirale  et  constante  de  I'Sglise  touchant 
rimmacul^  conception  de  la  bi  en  heu  reuse 
Vierge  Marie'  (Paris  1855);  Pusey,  'Eirenicon' 
(Oxford  1865-69);  Bourassfi.  'Summa  Aurea 
de  Laudibus  Bealje  Maria:  Virginis'    (13  vols.. 


Nonbcote.  'The  Celebrated  Sanctuaries  of  the 
Madonna*  (London  1868) ;  'Mirror  of  Our 
Lady'  (E,  E,  T.  S.  1873);  La  Fuente,  'Vida 
de  la  Virgen  Maria  con  la  historia  de  su  culto 
en  Espafia'  (2  vols.,  Barcelona  1879)  ;  Water- 
ton,  'Pictas  Mariana  Britannica'  (London 
1879)  ;  Jameson,  'Legends  of  the  Madonna> 
(Boston  teSI);  Kun,  'Mariologie'   (Ratisbon 
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1881);  Northcote.  'Mary  in  the  Gospels* 
(London  1885);  Uhner,  'Die  lfarienvei«ti' 
rung  ta  den  ersten  Jahrhunderten '  (2d  ed., 
Stuttgart  1886)  :  Bridgett,  'Our  Lady's  DowTy> 

ah  ed.,  London  n.d.)  ;  Schaff,  'Creeds  of 
rislendom'  (New  York  1890);  Rudnifci. 
<D»c  beraimtesteii  WaUsfahrtsorte  der  Erde' 
(Paderborn  1891);  Lee  'The  Sinless  Concep- 
tipD  of  the  Mother  of  God:  a  Theological  Es- 
say' (London  1891)  ;  Hurll,  'The  Madonna  in 
Art'  (Boston  1897);  Venturi,  <La  Madonna' 
(Milan  1900) ;  Pimentel,  <Historia  do  cutto 
de  Nossa  Senhora  era  Portugal'  (Li9b6a 
1900);  Terrien,  <La  Mire  de  Dieu  et  la 
m^re  des  hommes  d'apr^s  In  Peres  et  )a 
thtetogie*  (4  vols.,  Paris  1900-02);  Ulla- 
thome,  'The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Mother  of  God'  (2d  ed.,  London  1904)  ; 
Manresa,  'La  Virgen  Maria  en  la  Utteratura 
HispaAa'  (Rome  1905);  tCroncnburg,  'Maria's 
Heerlijkhdd  in  Nederland'  (Amsterdam  1905- 
10);  Neubert,  'Marie  dans  I'figlise  antini- 
ceenne*  (Paris  1908)  j.Hartweli  Jones,  'Celtic 
Britain  and  the  Pilgrim  Movement*  (L.andon 
1912);  Beissel,  'Wallfahilen  lU  unserer  Lieben 
Frau  in  Leeende  und  Geschichtc*  (Freiburg  im 
Bresgau  1913)  ;  Pohle-Prcuss,  'Mariology' 
(Saint  Louis  1916). 

The  principal  apocryphal  writings  relating  to 
Mary  are  'Evatigelium  Jacobi' ;  "Liber  de  in- 
fantia  Marije  et  Christi  Salvatons' ;  'De  nativi- 
taie  Marix';  'Evant^lium  Ps.— Matthaei' ; 
'Historia  Joseph!  fabri  lignarii';  'Evangelium 

rft  ffnn-dKotr,  'Transitus  Marix.' 

P.  J.  Lehkox, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Tne  Catholic  University  of  America. 
MARY  I,  qneen  of  England,  known  popu- 
larly as  "Blootfy  Qaeeti  Mary" :  b.  London,  18 
Feh  1516;  d.  thert.  17  Nov.  I5S8.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  After  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  she  was  de- 
dared  ille^timate ;  but  was  restored  to  the 
succession  in  1544.  She  was  bred  by  her  modier 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  on  which  account 
she  was  treated  with  rigor  nnder  Edward  VI. 
She  ascended  the  throne  16  July  1553,  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  (qv.).  One  of  her  first  meas- 
ures was  the  reinstatement  of  the  Roman 
Oitholic  prelates  superseded  in  the  late  reign. 
Her  marriage  to  Philip  II  of  Spain,  united  as 
it  was  with  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship,  produced  much  discontent.  Insur- 
rections broke  ont  under  Cave  in  Devon- 
shire, and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  Kent,  which 
aLtliough  suppressed,  formed  sufficient  excuses 
for  the  imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth in  the  Tower  and  the  execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband.  Lord  (jtiitford 
Dudley.  England  was  now  formally  declared  to 
be  recondled  to  the  Pope;  the  original  laws 
against  heretics  were  revived,  and  about  2(X) 
perished  at  the  stake,  including  Cranmer.  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley  (qq-v.).  Under  Philip's  in- 
fluence a  war  began  with  France,  which  ended 
in  the  loss  of  Calais  in  1558,  after  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  above  200  years. 
This  disgrace  told  acutely  upon  Mary's  already 
disordered  health,  and  she  died  after  a  rmgn  of 
five  years.  Consult  the  'Life'  by  Strickland  in 
'Lives  of  the  Queans  of  England'    (new  ed, 


1864-45) ;  LingBTd,  John,  'History  of  England* 
(6th  ed.,  London  I8SS)  ;  Froude.  'History  of 
England*;  id.,  'The  Reign  of  Mary  Tudor' 
(New  York  1910);  Stone,  T.,  'Mary  1,  Queen 
of  England';  Mullinger,  J.  B.,  'Philip  and 
Mary*  (in  'Cambridge  Modem  History,'  Vol. 

II,  Cambridge  1904);  Hume,  Martin,  'Two 
English  Queens  and  Philip'  (New  York  1908). 

MARY  II,  queen  of  England:  b.  London, 
30  AprU  1662;  d.  there,  28  Dec  1694.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  Yorlt,  after- 
ward James  II.  She  was  married  in  1677  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange;  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution was  effected  which  dethroned  her  father, 
Mary  was  declared  joint-possessor  of  the 
throne  with  her  husband,  ifCing  William,  on 
whom  the  administration  of  the  government  de- 
volved. During  the  absence  of  William  in  Ire- 
land in  lfff0-9l,  Mary  managed  parties  at  home 
with  extreme  prudence,  and  acted  with  equal 
ability  as  regent  in  1693  and  1694.  She  was 
strongly  attauied  to  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  Church  of  England  She  endowed  William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  orifiSnally  intended 
for  the  training  of  missionaries.    See  Wiu-Iam 

III,  and  consult  Burnet,  Gilbert,  'Essay  upon 
the  Life  of  Queen  Mary*  (London  1695); 
Doebner,  'Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Mary  II, 
Queen  of  Enriand'  (Leipzig  1886) ;  Marshall, 
■Kensington  Palace  in  the  Days  of  Queen 
Mary* ;  Morris,  M,  ■<Rdgn  of  William  and 
Mary*  (New  York  1910) ;  Grew,  E.  and  M,  S., 
'The  Court  of  William  III*  (Boston  1910); 
Rait,  R.  S.,  'Five  Stuart  Princesses'  (ih.  1908). 

HARY  OP  THS  INCAHNATION, 
French- Canadian  Ursulinc  nun  and  educator:  b. 
Tours,  France.  1599;  d-  Quebec,  1672.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Guyard  and  in  her  18th  year 
she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Martin,  but  was  left 
a  widow  with  an  infant  son  at  19.  She  even- 
tually took  the  veil  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
Tours,  and  in  16J9  went  to  Canada  as  superior 
of  the  convent  established  at  Qnebtc  by 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  She  was  extremely 
successful  in  administering  the  school  for 
girls  which  the  Ursulines  opened,  impressed 
all  with  her  strong  and  beautiful  personality. 
which  -was  emphasized  by  her  fine  manners  and 
tall  stature,  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  stately 
and  interesting  figures  in  early  Canadian  his- 
tory. She  wrote  an  autobiography.  Consult 
'Lettres  de  la  vinerable  Mere  Marie  de  I'lncar- 
nation'  (Paris  1681)  ;  Casgrain,  'Life  of  Mary 
of  the  Incarnation'  (Montreal  1886) ;  Charle- 
voix, 'La  vie  de  la  Mere  Marie  de  I'lncarna- 
tion'  (Paris  1724),  and  her  son's  lite,  <La  vie 
de  la  venerable  Mire  Marie  de  I'lncarnation' 
(Paris  1677). 

MARY  HAGDALBN.  See  Masbaleh; 
also  Mary. 

MARY  STUART  (Uary,  Queen  or 
Scots),  queen  of  Scotland:  b,  Linlithgow  Pal- 
ace, 8  Dec.  1542;  A  8  Feb.  1587  at  Polheringay 
Castle.  The  only  child  of  James  V  of  Scotland 
and  Mary  of  Guise,  she  was  proclaimed  queen 
upon  his  death,  14  Dec,  1542,  and  was  crowned 
9  Sept.  1543  at  Sliriing  Castle.  Negotiations 
for  her  hand  by  the  futtire  Edward  VI  of 
England  came  to  nothing  in  Spite  of  the  at- 
tempt to  effect  the  betrothal  by  force  of  arms. 
In  1548,  having  been  betrothed  to  the  French 
Dauphin,  she  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  10  ycart 
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later  she  married  the  Dauphin,  who  died  in  156D 
soon  after  coming  to  the  throoe.  Mary  re- 
turned to  ScotlamT  where  her  French  Catholic 
trainiiiK  anil  the  new  Scpttish  Reforr 
made  her  position  a  hard  one.  She  diploi 
ally  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  ana 
surrounded  herself  with  Protestant  advisers, 
A  match  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain,  heir  of  Philip  II,  was  all  but 
arranged  when  Mary,  in  156S,  met  Lord  Darn- 
1^,  her  cousin,  whom  she  married  79  July 
IwS.  She  had  ho^ed  to  win  by  this  marriage 
the  English  Catholics,  with  whom  Darnley  had 
great  influence,  and  to  unite  alt  Catholic  claims 
to  the  Engjlish  throne,  Darnlej'  (see  Margaret 
Tudor)  bemg  next  in  succession  to  Mary;  but 
her  husband's  weak  ambition  made  him  the 
tool  of  the  Protestant  plot  against  Rizzio,  an 
Italian  favorite  of  the  queen,  who  was  killed 
9  March  1566,  being  brutally  drajjged  from 
Mary's  dining-room.  Three  months  later  Mary 
Rave  birth  to  a  son  (later  James  I  of  England). 
She  was  temporarily  reconciled  to  Darnley;  but 
on  10  Feb.  1S67,  Damley's  house  was  blown 
up  and  be  was  killed.  Mary  had  been  in  the 
house  late  the  evening  before,  and  the  murder 
was  laid  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whom  Mary 
married  15  May  1567.  This  act  turned  all  the 
nobles  against  her ;  she  was  forced  to  surrender 
to  her  enemies  and  on  24  July  1567  to  abdicate 
the  crown.  She  was  imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven 
Castle;  escaped  thence  in  May  1568;  was  un- 
successful in  her  attempt  to  raise  an  array; 
crossed  into  England,  en tru stint;  herself  to 
Elizabeth ;  and  was  almost  immediately  im- 
prisoned. Eliinibelh  wished  to  put  Mary  out 
of  the  way,  seeing  in  her  a  dangerous  rival  for 
the  English  crown,  but  fear  of  France  and 
Spain  held  her  back  until  1585,  while  Mary 
was  imprisoned  at  Tulbury  and  entrapped  into 
the  Babington  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth. 
Although  her  complicity  was  not  clearly  proved 
she  was  beheaded  at  Fotherinf^y.  The  moot 
point  in  Mary's  tragic  history  is  whether  she 
was  a  party  to  Bothwell's  assassination  of  Dam- 
ley.  That  she  was  is  apparently  proved  by 
letters  from  her  to  Bothwell,  which  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  declared  they  found  in  Bothwell's 
Jewel-case  but  the  originals  of  these  letters 
are  not  to  be  found,  and  their  authenticity  is 
doubtful.  The  matter  is  ably  discussed  in 
Cowan's  'Mary,  Queen  of  Scots>  (1901),  and 
Lang's  'The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart'  (1901). 
The  point  at  issue  is,  however,  confused  by 
making  it  depend  on  the  authenticity  of  these 
letters,    for    Mary's    guilty  knowledge   of    the 

Slot  against  Darnley  seems  indubitable.  But 
er  career  had  more  than  a  personal  siKnifi- 
cance  since  in  her  person  were  combined  the 
last  hopes  of  Catholic  rule  in  England  and  an 
intense  devotion  to  Cathobcism.  Personally 
she  was  of  a  dazzling  cotoplenon,  apparently 
her  main  claim  to  beauty,  marvelously  winning, 
as  her  early  career  shows,  and  clever  in  argu- 
ment, as  was  evidenced  nowhere  more  plainly 
than  in  her  (rial  tor  treason. 

BibliograpHy.—  Bell,  H.  G..  'Life  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots'  (2  vols.,  London  1890) ; 
Bresslaii,  'Die  Kassettenbnefe  dec  Konigin 
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6th  ser.,  Vol.  I.  Leipzig  1882);  Cowan,  Samuel, 
'Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Who  Wrote  the 
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MARYBOROUGH.  (1)  An  Australian 
town  in  Talbot  County,  Victoria,  about  100 
miles  north  of  Melbourne,  It  contains  several 
factories,  machine  works  and  gold  mines,  lis 
railroads  are  of  considerable  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  central  geographical  position.  Pop, 
^675.  (2)  Another  Australian  town  in  March 
(Touniy,  Queensland,  about  180  miles  north  o! 
Brisbane.  It  is  also  a  railroad  centre  and  a 
gold  mining  region.  The  other  industries  are 
timber,  coal,  sugar  and  sugar  refineries,  foun- 
dries, boot  and  shoe  factories,  soap  works,  saw 
mills,  tishencs,  ship  yards,  etc.    Pop,  11,626, 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  13  original 
States,  was  seventh  to  ratify  the  United  States 
Constitution  (25  April  1788),  Situated  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  it  extends  from  laL  37°  S3' 
to  39°  43'  N.  and  from  long.  7S°  4'  to  79°  33-  W. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Penn^vania 
and  Delaware,  on  the  east  by  Delaware  and 
the  Atlantic  (Jcean.  on  the  south  by  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  and  on  the  west  by  West 
Virginia,  The  entire  cotirse  of  the  Potomac 
River  lies  in  Maryland.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  Sute  from  east  to  west  is  240  miles 
and  its  extreme  width  from  north  to  south 
is  125  miles.  At  its  narrowest  pcant  near  Han- 
cock, the  width  is  only  about  three  miles.  The 
State's  shape  is  rou^y  that  of  two  triant^es 
meeUng  at  this  narrow  point.  The  total  area 
is  12,210  sauare  miles,  of  which  2.350  square 
miles  are  covered  by  water,  leaving  9,880  square 
miles  of  land,  Annapohs  is  the  capital  and 
Baltimore  is  the  chief  cojnmercial,  financial  and 
industrial  centre.  The  State  is  subdivided  into 
23  counties,  in  addition  to  Baltimore  city.  For 
|ioUing  purposes  the  counties  are  subdivided 
into  election  districts,  and  there  are  about  1(0 
incorporated  municipalities,  the  largest  of  whidi 
arc  Cumberland,  HaKerstown  and  Frederick. 

TopoEraphy,—  Maryland  possesses  great 
variei];  of  physiographic  features.  The  Slate 
is  divided  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  into  two 
ports,  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Westeru 
Shores.  The  Eastern  Shore  is  the  smaller  divi- 
sion and  is  a  level  region,  forming  a  part  of 
the  (Zoasial  Plain,  the  land  .rising  to-ward  the 
north,  in  Cecil  County,  to  the  height  of  about 
100  feel,  while  in  Worcester  County,  at  the 
souih,  the  highest  elevation  is  only  about  25 
feet.  The  land  is  broken  by  rivers  which  are 
navigable,  as  far  as  tidewater  extends,  for  they 
arc  really   tidal  eitiuries,  rather  than    ti-Kn. 
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(uch  as  the  Elk,  the  Sassafras,  the  Chester,  the 
Choptank,  the'Nanticoke,  the  Wicomico  and  the 
Pocomoke,  and  the  rivers  ircqueDtly  serve  as 
county   boundaries. 

At  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
Susquehanna  River  enters  it,  after  draining  a 
large  section  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 
but  owing  to  rapids,  the  stfeato  is  not  navigable. 
The  counties  bordering  upon  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay  are  also  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Giastal  Plain  and  have  similar  cliaracteristics 
to  those  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  althoueh  the 
river  banks  are  higher  and  often  comprise 
■cliffs'  of  earth,  and  the  land  is  of  slightly 
greater  elevation  and  is  more  rolline.  The 
average  elevation  is  about  125  feet.  The  bay 
txerases  a  genial  influence  upon  tlie  climate  of 
the  surrounding  region.  The  winters  are  usu- 
ally neither  long  nor  severe.  The  part  of  the 
Stale  lying  between  the  bay  and  the  Potomac 
River  is  known  as  southern  Maryland.  The 
Western  Shore  is  also  divided  by  rivers:  the 
Gunpowder,  the  Patapsco,  the  Magothy,  the 
South,  the  Patuxent  and  the  Potomac.  Tliese 
rivers  differ  from  those  of  die  Eastern  Shore 
only  in  that  most  of  (heir  uj^r  courses  run 
into  hill]^  country.  The  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  bay  is  either  sandy  or  a  light  loam,  which 
is  favorable  to  the  production  of  cereals  and 
tobacco,  and  in  which  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  thrive. 

From  the  Coastal  Plain  the  land  rises  into 
the  Piedmont  region  to  a  hdg^t  of  from  300 
to  700  feet  toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  Pied- 
mont region  is  undulating  in  its  surface  and 
is  well  .watered  by  streams  which  provide  con- 
siderable water  power.  Some  of  these  streams 
empty  into  the  bay,  such  as  the  Gunpowder, 
the  Patapsco,  the  Patuxent;  and)  some  are 
tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  such  as  the  Mon- 
ocacy,  the  Great  Pipe  Creek,  the  Antietant  and 
the  Conococheague.  Some  of  the  smaller 
streams,  such  as  Jones'  Falb,  were  called  Fall* 
by  the  early  settlers,  because  of  their  lapid 
descent  from  the  uplands.  Several  ridges,  with 
an  elevation  of  about  800  feet,  cross  this  sec- 
lion,  the  most  important  of  these  bcini!  Parr's 
Ridge,  and  they  divide  the  country  into  valleys 
which  are  rich  and  fertile.  Beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  western  part  of  Maryland  farms 
a  part  of  (he  Appalachian  Monntsin  region, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Allegheny  Momntains 
in  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties.  Some  of 
the  peats  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  from  2,000 
to  2,400  feet  hi^,  and  the  summits  of  the 
Alleghanies  vary  from  1,500  to  3,500  feet  above 
sea-Ievel.  The  highest  point  in  the  State  is 
Backbone   Mountain  in  Garrett   County. 

The  mean  temperattu-e  for  eastern  Mary- 
land for  spring  is  SI.?"  R;  for  summer,  74.5°F; 
tor  autumn,  55.8' F;  for  winter,  36.1°  F.; 
for  the  year,  54.5°  F. ;  for  southern  Maryland. 
53.1°;  75.5";  57.2°;  Se.P";  S5.6';  for  north- 
ern central  Maryland,  50.6° ;  73.6° ;  54.3° :  33.1° ; 
53°;  for  western  Maryland,  49.4°;  72.7°; 
5i7°;  31.7°;  52°. 

Geology.— Maryland  displays  a  remarkably 
complete  sequence  of  all  the  geological  founda- 
tions. The  most  ancient  rocks  are  here  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  those  still  in  the  process  of 
deposition,  and,  between  these  wide  limits,  al- 
most every  important  geolo^cal  epoch  is  rep- 
resented.   In  the  Coastal  Plain,  a  predominance 
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of  tertiary  foimdations  is  found  on  the  Eastern 
^ore,  and,  of  Mesozoic  and  Terttary  beds,  on 
the  Western  Shore.  There  are  few  rocks,  the 
country  being  overlaid  with  deposits  of  sand 
and-  ^avel.  In  the  Piedmont  region,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Parr's  Ridge  (its  central  water- 
shed), there  is  a  sequence  of  hi^ly  crystalline 
rocks,  in  large  part,  igneous  in  their  origin. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  the  rocks  are 
only  partly  crystalline  and  represent  the  early 
Paleozoic  time.  The  rocks,  of  the  Frederick 
Valley  are  composed  of  blue  Paleozoic  lime- 
stone, in  part  overlaid  by  red  sandstone.  The 
Blue  Ridge  is  made  up  of  Cambrian  and  Lower 
Silurian  beds,  in  places  so  eroded  and  displaced 
as  to  disclose  the  Arcluean  floor  upon  which 
they  roSL  The  Appalachians  proper  are  made 
up  of  sharply  folded  Upper  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian strata,  and  the  AUe^eny  Plateau  is 
mainly  composed  of  late  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous deposits,  containiitg  the  coal  seams 
of  the  Cumberland  Basin. 

Mineral  Reaoiircea, —  Maryland  is  rich  in 
mineral  resources.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Western  Shore  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  tihe  Eastern  Shore,  and  is 
of  good  quaUiy  for  casting  and  other  purposes. 
The  iron  industry  is  of  early  origin.  Forges 
and  furnaces  were  in  operation  in  the  province 
as  early  as  1649,  and  the  industry  continued, 
until  a  recent  date,  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Most  of  the 
old  furnaces  now  have  been  extinguished,  being 
unable  to  compete  with  the  great  iron  and 
Steel  ^ants.  using  ores  produced  in  foreign 
countries  or  in  distant  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  seat  of  the  steel  industry  of  the 
Sute  is  at  Sparrow's  Point,  in  the  great  works 
begun  in  1887,  where  Cuban  ores  are  chiefly 
used,  mixed  with  those  from  Spain  and  Al- 
geria. The  first  Bessemer  steel  ever  produced 
in  Maryland  was  made  there  1  Aug,  1891. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Maryland  belong  to  the 
Alle^eny  6eld  and  are  semi-bituminous,  supe- 
rior to  any  other  for  generating  steam.  The 
portion  of  this  field  lying  in  Maryland  is  of 
comparatively  small  size,  but  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  State's  mineral  re- 
sources. It  is  called  the  Cumberland,  Frost- 
burg  or  George's  Creek  Basin.  Situated  in  an 
elevated  trou^,  west  of  the  city  of  Cumberland, 
and  between  Dan's  and  Savage  mountains,  it  is 
about  20  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide.  The 
principal  coal  bed  is  known  as  the  Big,  or 
14- foot.  Vein,  and  has  been  the  chief  one 
worked.  Nearly  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  have 
been  shipped  from  this  vein.  The  coal  contains 
from  72  to  &3  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  its  dis- 
covery, about  1804,  gave  a  strong  stimulus  .o 
the  movement  tor  the  construction  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Catial  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

Three  veins  of  copper  are  foimd  in  Mary- 
land and^  before  the  opening  of  the  Western 
copper  mines,  they  made  it  a  copper-producitig 
Stale.  Chrome  deposits  were  discovered  in 
Baltimore  County  in  1827  and  have  been  exten- 
sively worked.  Some  gold  has  been  mined  in 
Montgomery  County. 

Extensive  areas  of  granite  have  been  quar- 
ried for  building  stone,  especially  at  Port  De- 
I>Osil,  in  Cecil  County;  near  Woodstock  in  Bal- 
timore Countv  (much  used  in  the  public  build- 
ings in  Washington  city) ;  and  near   Ellkott 
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Unty.    Gneiss  has  been  quar- 
County.    The     sandstone 
.  of  Seneca  Creek  in  Monf- 
.cC*  important  and  their  prod- 
-niich  used  in  Washin^on  ciiy. 
^rf'tiest-known  districts  in  the  United 
rtr   the  production   of   roofing   slate   is 
.  -Feach  Bottom   region  in  Harford  County, 
Mear  the  Pennsylvania  line.    These  slates  were 
worked  as  early  as   the  American  Revolution. 
The  most  valuable  limestone  deposits  are  the 
highly  crystalline  marbles  at  Baltimore  County, 
Iving   in   a   bed   extending  from   Lake   Roland 
through  Texas  to  Cocfceysville.     These  quarries 
produce  the  white  steps  for  which  the  Balti- 
more    houses    are     noted.    The    Washington 
Monument  in  the  District  of   Columbia  was 
built  of  stone  from  the  Cockeysville  quarries. 
Some  of  Ihe  Maryland  marbles  have  decorative 
possibilities,  and  the  'Potomac  marble"  or  •Cal- 
ico rock"  of  Frederick  Countj;  is  used  in  the 
old  House  of  Representatives  in  the  National 
Capitol.     Maryland   limestone   is   used  as   flux 
for  blast  furnaces  and  is  largely  quarried  and 
burnt   to   produce   quick   lime   for   commercial 
and  aRricuItural  purposes. 

Hydraulic  cement  is  manufactured  near 
Cumberland  and  Hagerstown.  and  at  Union 
Bridge,  in  Carroll  County.  Serpentine  stones 
are  quarried  on  Broad  Creek  in  Harford 
County.  Clays  constitute  an  important  feature 
of  the  economic  geology  of  Maryland  and  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  building  brick, 
terra  cotta  and  tile  work,  fire  brick  and  pottery. 
The  workable  areas  of  clay  suitable  tor  build- 
ing brick  cover  a  large  area  of  the  State,  and 
the  Baltimore  pressed  brides  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively used.  In  Harford  County  there  are 
produced  large  quantities  of  flint,  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.    Kaolin  and 


Arundel  County. 

Agriculture.— In  the  provindat  period, 
after  a  few  years  in  which  the  fur  trade  was 
important,  agriculture  became  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  The  settlers  hved  on 
large  plantations  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributary  streams  and  cultivated 
tobacco,  with  the  assistance  of  indentured  white 
servants  and  later  with  negro  slaves.  There 
was  an  active  demand  for  the  staple  crop  in 
European  markets,  and  an  extensive  commerce 
resulted,  which  brought  wealth  to  the  planters. 
Tobacco  became  the  currency  of  the  province, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  debts  and  public  dues 
were  paid  therein.  In  the  early  18th  century, 
the  cultivation  of  grain  gradually  supplantea 
(hat  of  tobacco,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and,  since 
that  lime,  tobacco  growiuR-  lands  have  been 
limited  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Western 
Shore  below  the  Severn  River.     For  about  175 

Sars  there  has  been  a  State  inspection  of  to- 
cco,  and  the  hogsheads  containing  it  are 
brought  to  large  State  warehouses  in  Baltimore. 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  was  grown  by  the  ah- 


climate,  and  the  grain  trade  of  Baltimore  has 
long  been  great.  The  fertile  soils  of  Frederick, 
Carroll  and  Washington  counties  contain  some 
of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  United  States, 
and  large  quantities  of  grain  are  also  grown 
in  Queen  Anne's  County  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


The  sandy  soil  of  Anne  Anmdel  Coimty  is 
wdl  adapted  to  early  vegetables  and  to  small 
fniits,  SDCh  as  strawberries.  Large  quantities 
of  tomatoes  are  grown  there,  as  also  in  Fred- 
erick and  Harford  counties.  The  nagfaborbood 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  dty  has  caused 
large  numbers  of  men  to  raise  vegetables  for 
market  in  Prince  Geori^'s,  Montgomery,  Anne 
Arundel,  Baltimcrre  and  Harford  counties. 
Dairy  farmltig  i«  also  widely  practised  in  Car- 
roll, Baltimore,  Harford  and  Montgomery 
counties.  There  is  very  little  vacant  fand  in 
the  Slate,  except  some  in  the  swamps  of  Dor- 
chester Conniy  or  in  the  mountains  of  Garrett 
County.  The  value  of  farm  land  has  consider- 
ably increased  of  recent  years  on  account  of 
Seiater  accesdbility  to  markets,  and  runs  now 
□m  $30  to  $150  per  acre.  The  unoccupied 
land  belongs  to  die  State,  which  maintains  a 
land  office  in  Annapolis. 

Then  is  an  itnporlani  Itade  from  the  East- 
em  Shore  in  sweet  potatoes,  melons  and  small 
fruits,  to  the  markets  of  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  For  nearly  SO  years 
large  orchards  of  peaches  have  been  grown  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  southern  Maryland, 
and  there  are  now  considerable  areas  of  ground 
In  Carroll,  Frederick  and  Washington  counties 
devoted  to  similar  orchards ;  while  many  apple 
orchards  have  been  planted  along  the  mountain 
tides  in  the  two  hitter  counties.  In  1910  there 
were  48,719  farms  in  Maryland,  »f  which  33,406 
were  cultivated  by  their  owners.  The  value  of 
the  btrildings  was  $72,751,000,  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals, $30,649<)61,  of  the  grain  crops  of  that 
year,  (i21,918,730,  of  Ihe  fruits  and  vegeUHes 
then  raised,  $15,195,629. 

PoKMtr.— The  forest  trees  ai^  princi- 
pally pine,  chestnut,  oak  <in  three  varieties, 
white,  black  and  red),  hicbory  and  walnut.  A 
deadly  blf^i  has  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
chestnut  trees  in  the  past  few  years.  A  State 
department  of  forestry  was  organized  in  1905, 
and  has  done  much  toward  producing  proper 
methods  of  forest  management  throughout  the 
State.  The  trade  in  lumber  for  pipe  staves  was 
one  of  the  vety  first  industries  of  the  province. 

Game  «ad  Fisheries.— ^The  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains stilt  contain  deer;  wild  geese  and  ducks 
may  be  found  on  the  bay ;  woodcock,  grouse  and 
partridges  exist  in  considerable  number.  The 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries 
abound  in  fish,  crabs  and  oysters,  and  terrapin 
were  formerly  commonly  found.  The  annuaJ 
valoe  bi  the  food  produced  by  these  waters  is 
veiy  great.  Oysters,  both  fresh  and  tanned. 
and  fish  are  sent  to  other  States,  and  Crisfield 
in  Somerset  County  is  one  of  the  greatest  crab 
markets  in  the  world.  Of  recent  years,  the 
State  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  con- 
servation of  life  m  the  waters,  and  has  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  of  oysters. 

ManufactOTM.— The  first  mamifacturcs  in 
Maryland,  outside  of  the  products  of  household 
industry,  were  those  of  iron,  and  the  Principio 
Furnace  in  Cecil  County  has  been  in  operation 
fgr   over   ISO  years.     The  country  adjacent  to 


provided  with  water  power,  and  the  far  western 
portion  with  coal.  Maryland  enjoys  a  strategic 
position  from  her  nearness  also  to  the  sources 
of  production  of  raw  material  From  her  great 
facilities  in  water  carriage,  and  from  her  food 
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railroad  connection  wi*  evsrj  part  of  (he  con- 
tinent, she  possesses  a  very  favorable  posilion 
in  regard  to  manufactures.  The  factories  are 
mostly  established  in  Baltimore,  Cumberland, 
Hagerstown  and  Frederick,  and  in  the  virinity 
of  these  cities.  Large  quantities  of  flour  are 
around  in  mills  along  the  Palapsco  River,  and 
m  Frederick  and  Carroll  counties,  and  there  is 
much  canning  of  oysters  and  fish,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  in  Baltimore,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  State.  Textile  fabrics,  especially  cot- 
ton duck,  are  manufactured  near  Baltimore, 
and  ready-made  clothing  is  extensively  made  in 
that  city.  Bricks,  lomber,  atraw  hats,  shoes, 
shirts,  cement,  copper  manufactures,  glass,  etc., 
are  mantifactured  there.  Large  quantities  ot 
munitions  of  war  have  recently  been  made  in 
Baltimore,  in  establishments  which  had  previ- 
ously made  articles  of  iron  and  steel  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Cigars,  smokini;  tobacco,  chew- 
ing gum  and  snuff  are  also  largely  manufac- 
tured in  that  city.  The  Bromo  Seltzer  Com- 
Sany  and  the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
ave  large  factories  in  Baltimore,  This  city  is 
the  leading  market  of  the  South  for  the  maim- 
facture  and  distribution  of  fertilizers,  of  drugs 
and  of  chemicals.  Large  breweries  and  pot- 
teries are  also  located  there. 

Ship-building.— The  Manrlanders  of  pro- 
vincial limes  built  small  sailing  vessels,  the 
most  interesting  types  of  which  were  the 
bugeye  and  live  log  canoes,  which  are  still  used 
in  the  oyster  trade  on  the  Chesapeake.  After 
Baltimore  was  founded,  il  became  a  centre  of 
ship-building,  and  the  clipper  ships  which  came 
from  its  shipyards  were  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  beauty  and  speed.  They  carried 
em  trade  with  South  America,  and  made  voyages 
to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  to  Europe.  When 
steel  ships  succeeded  wooden,  there  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
about  1888,  an  important  ship-building  plant  at 
Sparrow's  Point,  near  the  month  of  the  Patapsco 
River,  12  miles  below  Baltimore,  This  plant 
has  recently  been  bought  by  the  Bethlehem  - 
Steel  Company,  and  has  been  very  much  en- 
larged during  the  Great  War,  Another  im- 
portant ship-buildinfi  corporation  is  the  Balti- 
more Dry  Dock  Company,  located  at  Bahimore, 
on  Whetstone  Point  near  Fort  McHenry. 
There  are  several  lesser  shipyards,  and  the  out- 
put of  Baltimore  in  the  way  of  ships  is  quite 
important. 

Communication. —  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad, —  the  oldest  one  in  America, — 
was  chariered  in  1827,  and  is  still  operated  under 
its  original  charter.  In  1831),  the  first  locomo- 
tive in  the  United  Slates  was  ran  over  this 
road  between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott  City. 
Originally  intended  to  extend  to  the  Oh:o 
River,  It  now  runs  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Chicago  and  to  Saint  Louis.  A  branch  line 
runs  from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road, chartered  in  1836,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad,  chartered  in  18.^3,  now  form 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  do  the 
Northern  Central,  running  from  Baltimore 
throuf^  FTarrisbnrg  to  Rochester,  which  was 
chartered  in  1854  and  the  Frederick  and  Penn- 
sylvania Line  Railroad,  chartered  in  1867, 
Another  series  of  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  permeate  the  Eastern  Shore,  A  third 
important  railroad,  the  Western  Maryland,  was 
ra(.lS— 2J 


Hagerstown;  to  CamberJand;  wbetice  it  eoes 
W  two  branches  into  West  Virginia  4nd  to 
Pittsburgh,  The  Maryland  and  PennsyJvinia' 
Railroad  runs  from  Baltimore  to  Delta.    Elecy 


from  Frederick  to  Hagerstown,  and  also 
to  ihurmont.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  an 
extensive  trolley  system^  which  also  serves  the 
suburbs.  The  first  electnc  railway  in  the  United 
States,  was  constructed  in  Baltimore  in  188S1 
Horse  cars  had  been  introduced  there  in  I860| 
and  they  were  superseded  by  cable  cars  ■  (be-' 
ginning  in  1SS9),  and  trolley  cars  beginning  in! 
1892.  James  Rumsey  made  experiments  in  the- 
propulsion  of  boats  by  steam,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  upon  the  Potomac  River.- 
The  bay  and!  its  rivers  were  the  first  highways,' 
and  several  lines  of  steamboats  run  from  Balti- 
more to  the  heads  of  navigation  of  these  rivers,' 
while  ocean-^oitig  vessels  ply  regularly,  north- 
ward and  southward,  along  the  coast  and  tc' 
foreign  lands.  In  1844  the  first  line  of  tefe-^ 
graph  constructed  in  the  world  was  operated' 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  lines  now  reach  ever^ 
part  of  the  State.  The  roads  were  poor  unt  t 
about  1800,  when  an  era  set  in  of  very  con-' 
siderable  construction  of  macadamired  turn-- 
pike  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Most  of' 
the  turnpikes  have  now  become  part  of  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  State  roads  constructed  be-' 
tween  1905  and  1915,  which  links  together  every 
county  in  Maryland,  The  desire  for  the  im-' 
provement  of  the  Potomac  River,  so  as  to, 
render  it  navigable,  a  project  in  which  Georgei 
Washington  took  great  interest,  ied  to  the  le-; 
(rinning  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  in' 
1826.  Designed  to  cross  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, il  was  never  completed  further  than  from 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Cumberland,  and  it  iS 
now  chiefly  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  the  mines  to  tidewater.  A  canal  along 
the  Susquehanna  has  long  been  abandoned,  but 
one  for  ships  across  the  Eastern  Shore,  extend-' 
ing  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  River  (o  the 
Delaware  River,  is  still  used  by  daily  trips  of' 
steamboats  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,' 
and  is  expected  soon  under  Federal  ownership 
to  be  much  increased  in  draft. 

Commerce.— Baltimore  is  practically  the 
only  port  of  entry  in  the  State,  In  1916  the' 
imports  of  merchandise  at  this  port  were  val- 
ued at  $8,414,193  of  dutiable  articles  and  at' 
$30,527,473  of  articles  free  of  duty,  and  in 
1917  at  $7,958,139  of  dutiable  articles  and  at 
$29,005,646  of  articles  free  of  duty.  The' 
greatest  value  of  any  article  imported  on  the 
tree  list  was  manganese  ore  ($6,910,396),  next 
came  wood  pulp  ($6,834,157).  nitrate  of  soda 
($3,180,545),  pig  iron  ($3,192,609),  crude  min- 
eral  oil  ($1,887,734),  copper  ($1,716,672),  iron 
ore  ($1,392,559).  Molasses  came  first  among 
dutiable  articles,  with  a  value  of  $2,957,060; 
corks  second,  with  a  value  of  $923,128,  The 
total  value  of  exports  for  1917  was  $377,623,- 
300.  compared  with  $290,312,216  for  1916,  an' 
increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  Coppef 
stood  first  among  exports  in  1917,  with  a  value' 
of  $84,341,482,  and  was  followed  by  iron  and 
steei  ($73,790708),  wheat  ($45,80liffi3) ,  Indian' 
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($14,407,329),  braw  {$14,093,614).  tobacco 
(112,113,711),  chemicals  (©,094;J84).  During 
1917,  Canadian  articles  (valued  al  $12,992.- 
031)  y/tve  exported  from  Baltimore,  in  transit, 
the  chief  articles  being  wheat  ($10,903,879), 
oals  ($893371)  and  wheat  .flour  ($686,465). 
The. city  has  an  important  coastwise  trade. 

State  Finances.— The  gross  amount  of 
tbe  Slate's  debt  is  $27,448^80,  and  after  deduct- 
ing productive  stocks  and  the  sinking  fund, 
the  net  debt  amounts  to  $18,655,981  T%e  total 
asses.sed  value  of  property  in  1916  was  $1,182,- 
456331,  of  whidi  the  v^uation  of  fialiimore 
city  proper^  amounts  to  $646,493,644  and  that 
of  the  counties  to  $535.96^867.  The  city  pays 
54.67  per  cent  of  the  direct  State  taxes.  The 
real  estate  in  the  counties  is  assessed  at  $42Z- 
292,436.  The  State  tax  rate  in  1910  is  36H 
cents  on  each  $100,  and  the  tax  is  chiefly  levied 
to  pay  for  the  pubhc  schools  and  for  the  State' 
debt.  The  tax  rate  in  Baltimore  city  is  usu- 
ally in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  per  $100  of 
valuation,  and  the  assessment  is  little  below 
the  full  value  of  property.  Tax  rates  in  tjhe 
counties  vary  from  about  $0.90  to  $1.40,  and  in 
the  municipalities,   from  $0-50  to  $1J28. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30  SepL  1917,  amonnied  to  $U,67M7l, 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  $1,624,095.  The  disburse- 
ments for  the  year  were  $11,450,622.  leaving  a. 
balance  of  $1M9,904.  To  this  should  be  added 
a  balance  in  fuads  account  of  $423,715,  and  de- 
ducted on  account  of  dedicated  funds,  $1AJ3,- 
200,  leaving  $640,420  as  the  balance  of  general 
funds.  Taxes  on  gross  receipts  of  corpora- 
tions brought  in  $1,029,090;  on  collateral  in- 
heritances, $300.254 ;  on  insurance  companies' 
licenses,  $412,205 ;  on  motor-vehicle  licenses, 
$733358;  on  liquor  licenses,  $1,324,015.  For 
the  general  government  there  were  expended 
$499,384  ■  for  protection  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, $671,164;  for  promotion  of  agriculture, 
$402,378;  for  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, $156,094;  for  conservation  of  health, 
$132,470;  for  maintenance  of  highways,  $2,664,- 
470;  for  maintenance  of  hospitals,  homes  and 
asylums,  11,448,274;  for  maintenance  of  cor- 
rectional mstitutions,  $157,750;  for  education. 
$1,907,025,  and  for  interest  on  tiie  public  debt, 
$1,042,195. 
.  Covenunent. —  The  lunslature  consists  of 
two  houses:  a  senate  of  27  members  (one  sen- 
ator from  each  county  and  from  each  of  four 
districts  into  which  Baltimore  city  is  divided), 
and  a  house  of  delegates  of  101  members  (eadi 
county  sending  from  two  to  six  ddegalES.  and 
Baltimore  city  ranking  as  four  of  the  largest 
counties).  Regular  legislative  sessions  are 
held  biennially  in  the  even  years,  beginning 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  and  may  not 
exceed  90  days.  Members  receive  $5  per  day 
during  the  session.  Extra  sessions  are  held  at 
the  call  of  the  governor  and  may  not  exceed 
30  days.  There  are  six  representatives  of  the 
Slate  in  Congress :  one  from  the  Eastern 
Shore,  a  second  from  Harford.  Baltimore  and 
Carroll  counties  and  a  part  of  Baltimore  cit^. 
a  third  and  a  fourth  from  districts  entirely  in 
the  city,  a  fifth  from  southern  Maryland  and 
a  part  of  Baltimore  city  and  a  sixth  from 
western  Maryland.  The  Democratic  party  usu- 
ally has  a  majority  in  the  general  assembly. 
Senators  are   elected   for  four  and   delegates 


four-year  intervals  thereafter, 
salarjf  of  $4,500  a  vear,  the  use  . 
mansion  and  an  allowance  for  expenses  The 
administration  is  more  unified  than  in  many 
States,  as  the  governor  has  extensive  powers 
of  appointment.  His  financial  control  is  very 
great.  All  bills  are  submitted  to  him  after 
passage  by  the  general  assembly  for  approval 
and  veto.  For  some  years  he  has  possessed 
the  power  of  vetoing  separate  items  of  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  it  was  even  held  that  this 
power  included  that  of  diminishing  the  amount 
of  appropriations  voted  by  the  let^slalure.  In 
1916  the  people  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  has  placed  an  autocratic  power  of 
budget  making  in  his  hands.  He  now  prepares 
and  submits  to  the  general  assembly;  a  pro- 
posed budget  of  appropriations,  which  they 
may  dimimsh.  but  not  increase,  from  which 
they  may  strike  out  items,  but  to  which  they 
can  add  none. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Stale  consists  of 
three  nans.  The  highest  tribunal  is  a  Court  of 
Appeals  of  eight  judges,  seven  of  whom  are 
the  chief  judges  of  the  circuits  into  which  the 
counties  are  grouped,  and  the  eighth  is  chosen 
from  Baltimore  city.  The  governor  designates 
one  of  these  judges  as  chief  judge.  A  Cir- 
cuit Court  is  held  in  each  counnr,  and  in  each 
circuit  there  are  two  judges  (in  the  circuit 
composed  of  Baltimore  and  Harford  counties 
there  are  three  judges),  in  addition  to  the  chief 
judge.  In  Baltimore  city  there  are  10  judges 
who  sit  together  as  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
city  and  assign  themselves,  from  time  to  timt 
to  sit  separately  m  the  several  dly  courts.  All 
these  previously- named  juilges  are  elected  for 
IS  years  by  popular  vote  at  elections  in  odd 
years.  A  judge  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
70  years  may  not  complete  his  term,  unless  a 
special  vote  in  his  behalf  is  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Vacancies  in  judgeships  are 
filled  by  the  governor,  whose  appointees  hold  I 
office  until  the  next  election,  | 

Petty  cases  are  heard  before  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  tor 
the  term  of  four  years.  In  the  counties,  these 
officers  are  generally  paid  by  fees.  In  Balti- 
more, such  cases  are  brought  before  salaried 
officials  serving  in  regular  tribunals,  as  police 
courts  (criminal),  people's  courts  (civil)  or 
juvenile  courts.  ] 

Seligion. — The  first  settlers  were  Roman 
Catholics  and  Anglicans.  The  first  Protestant 
services  were  held  by  the  Rev.  Richard  James, 
on  Kent  Island  in  1632,  and  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  service^  by  Rev.  Andrew  White.  S.J., 
and  Rev.  John  Altham,  SJ.,  at  Saint  Maty's 
in  1634,  A  considerable  settlement  of  Puritans 
from  Virginia  came  into  Anne  Arundel  County 
about  1650,  and  were  largely  induced  to  be-  | 
come  Quakers  when  George  Fox  came  lo 
Maryland  about  1670.  He  also  established 
meetings  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  one  of  which 
Third  Haven,  near  Easton  in  Talbot  County, 
possesses  a  house  of  worship  over  200  years 
old.  Presbyterians,  under  Rev.  Francis  Ma- 
kemie,  esiabiished  churches  on  the  lower  East- 
em  Shore  about  1690.  Baptist  churches  were 
organized  in  the  18lh  century.  The  German- 
speaking  settlers  of  the  years  1730-SO  brought 
the   Reformed  and  Lutheran   faiths  into  uie 
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province.  Rev.  Philip  >^l!iain  Otterbein,  pas- 
lor  of  a  Reformed  church  still  standing  on 
Sbarpc  and  Conwav  streets  in  Baltimore, 
founded  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Fred- 
erick County  in  1800.  Robert  Strawbridge,  one 
of  Wesley's  local  preachers,  held  the  first 
Methodist  services  in  the  United  States  in  Car- 
roil  County  in  1761,  and,  throuRh  the  bbors  of 
Francis  Asbury  and  odier  devoted  men,  die 
Church  spread  rapidly.  At  the  Christmas  Con- 
ference held  on  lively  lane  (Redwood  street), 
Baltimore,  in  1784,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized,  and  its  first  bishops, 
Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas  Coke,  elected. 
Right  Rev.  John  Carroll,  of  an  old  provincial 
family,  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Baltimore 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1789,  and 
his  see  was  raised  to  an  archbishoj>ric  in  1808. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  hold  episcopal  office 
in  that  Church  in  the  United  States.  RiRht 
Rev.  Samuel  Claggett  was  consecrated  bishoo 
of  Maryland  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1^89,  being  the  first  man  to  receive 
such  consecration  in  the  United  Slates.  In 
1830  a  desire  for  a  greater  participation  of  the 
laity  in  the  government  of  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination led  to  a  division  and  to  the  organ- 
ization  in  Baltimore  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church.  Colored  churches  were  organized 
under  some  of  the  above-named  denomina' 
lions  during  the  19th  century,  most  of  the 
churches  being  either  Methodist  or  Baptist. 
The  Roman  Cadiolic  Church  is  the  largest  de- 
nomination in  its  membership,  and. among  the 
Protestant  denominations,  the  Methodist,  Epis- 
copalian, Lutheran,  Baptist,  Reformed,  Pres- 
byterian  and  United  Brethren,  in  the  order 
named,  lead  in  their  membership.  Sunday 
schools  were  first  instituted  in  Baltimore  about 
1815.  There  are  over  2,500  Sunday  schools 
now  in  the  State. 

CharitieB  and  Corrections. — A  Board  of 
State  Aid  and  Charities  was  established  in  1900. 
The  policy  of  the  State  has  been  to  subsidize 
private  institutions  more  than  has  been  the 
case  in  most  other  portions  of  the  Union.  For 
the  insane,  there  are  three  State-owned  asy- 
lums: for  whites  at  Catonsville  (Spring 
Grove)  in  Baltimore  County,  at  Sykesvilie,  in 
Carroll  County  at  Springfield,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Dorchester  County,  and  one  for  col- 
ored persons  at  Crownsvilie  rn  Anne  Arundel 
County,  There  are  several  private  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital, 
which  has  a  large  endowment  and  is  located 
near  Towson,  in  Baltimore  County.  The  Slate 
penitentiary  is  located  in  Baltimore  city^  the 
house  of  correction,  for  minor  offenses,  is  lo- 
cated near  Jessups,  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 
A  reformatory  school  for  white  boys  is  found 
at  Loch  Raven,  in  Baltimore  County,  and  one 
for  colored  boys  at  Cheltenham,  in  Prince 
George's  County.  A  similar  school  for  while 
girls  is  in  Bahimore  County,  and  one  for  col- 
ored girls  at  Kelvale.  in  B^timore  city.  Saint 
Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  in  Baltimore 
city,  is  an  important  reformatory  for  buys  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch. 
Each  county,  as  well  as  Baltimore  city,  pos- 
sesses a  jail.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  each 
county  and  for  Baltimore  city.  The  Baltimore 
city  hospitals  are  paid  to  provide  beds  for  the 
indigent  sick.    For  tubercular  patients  ihere  is 
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a  private  sanitarinm  at  Eudowood,  in  Balti- 
more County,  and  one  owned  by  the  Stale  at 
Sabillaavillcj  in  Frederick  County.  The  Fed- 
erated Chanties  of  Baltimore  city  are  very  ef- 
ficient, and  the  Henry  Watson's  Aid  Society 
does  an  important  worlc  There  are  also  numy 
lesser  benevolent  institutions. 

Bdncatioiu—  During  the  first  60  years  of 
the  history  of  the  province  there  were  almost 
no  schools,  becatise  there  were  no  towns,  each 
family  living  upon  its  own  plantation.  Gov- 
ernor Francis  Nicholson  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  education  and  under  his  influence  the  as- 
sembly, in  1694,  passed  an  act  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  schools  by  duties  laid  on  ex- 
ported '  furs,  which  then  formed  a  large  part 
of  Maryland's  trade.  In  1696.  King  William 
School  at  Atmapolis  was  founded,  as  the  first 
of  these  schools,  and  continued  in  existence 
until  1784,  when  it  was  merged  in  Saint  John's 
Collefte.  Under  Governor  Nicholson's  admin- 
istration, also,  the  Anglican  Church  was  es- 
tablished in  the  province,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bray,  D.D.,  was  sent  over  as  the  commissary, 
or  representative,  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
within  whose  diocese  the  province  was  con- 
sidered to  lie.  He  wished  to  induce  worthy 
clergymen  to  come  to  Maryland  and.  as  an  in- 
ducement to  them,  set  about  establishing  a  paro- 
chial library  in  each  parish  for  the  use  of  Lie 
minister,  and  a  provincial  or  lending  library  at 
Annapons  for  the  use  of  the  ciercfy  and  gen- 
try. He  succeeded  in  this  plan  and  the  provin- 
cial library  of  1,100  volumes  was  the  latest 
collection  of  books  then  in  the  English  colonies. 
Dr.  Bray  came  to  Maryland  in  1700  for  a  few 
months  and  after  his  return  the  libraries  lan- 
guished and  few  books  were  sent  them.  The 
first  printing  press  in  the  province  was  estab- 
lished about  1690,  and  the  earliest  extant  im- 
print is  one  of  Dr.  Bray's  sermons.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  planters  were  often  sent 
to  Europe  to  complete  an  education  begun  on 
the  plantation  under  private  tutors,  who  were 
often  indentured  servants  — the  Protestant 
children  going  to  Great  Britain,  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  institutions  on  the  Continent. 

In  1723  an  act  was  passed  looking  to  the  es< 
tablishment  of  a  grammar  school  in  each 
county.  These  schools  were  the  only  ones  sup- 
ported by  Maryland  authorities,  until  well  into 
the  19lh  century.  Jesuits  conducted  two 
schools  for  boys  —  one  at  Whitcmarsh,  in 
Charles  Coimty,  and  one  at  Bohemia  Manor  in 
Cecd  County.  In  1726  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  province  was  begun,  at  Annapolis.  Neqro 
education  and  industrial  education  likewise 
found  their  beginniuK  in  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon's 
charity  school  in  Talbot  County  about  17S0. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  provincial  period,  Char- 
lotte Hall  Academy  was  founded  by  the  union 
of  the  county  schools  in  southern  Maryland, 
and  Upper  Nottingham  Academy,  in  Cecil 
County,  was  begun.  Rev.  Samuel  Knox,  who 
was  principal  oF  the  Frederick  County  Acad- 
emy, in  1796  published  a  remarkable  book  on 
the  'Principles  _  of  Education,'  outlining  a 
complete  educational  system  for  the  State. 
Thomas  Jefferson  derived  many  of  the  ideas 
which  he  carried  out  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia from  this  book  ^nd  Knox  was  the  first 
man  invited  to  a  professorship  there.  Through 
Knox's  eliorts  the  State  diverted  to  the 
county  academies  the  funds  it  bad  begun  ap- 
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propriatiti^  to  the  nascent  colleges  and  these 
appropriations  to  the  academies  lasted  until 
these  institutions  were  absorbed  into  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  a  process  not  completed 
tlntil  the  20th  centuiy,  A  considerable  agita- 
tion for  public  schools  about  the  year  1825  led 
to  the  organization  of  such  schools  for  Balli- 
tnore  city  in  1829,  This  city  has  always  man- 
aged its  schools  independently  of  the  subse- 
quently established  Slate  system  and  in  1917 
had  112  schools,  with  2,139  teachers  and  79,599 
pupils.  The  expenditures  for  these  schools 
for  1919  amounted  to  $3,217,554.  In  addition 
to  primary  and  grammar  schools,  there  are  in- 
cluded in  the  city  system  for  white  children  a 
high  school  for  boys  (called  the  Polytechnic 
Institute),  two  high  schools  for  girls  and  a 
teachers"  training  school ;  and  for  colored  chil- 
dren a  high  sdiool  and  a  teachers'  training 
school.  Although  some  counties  had  bcgim  a 
partial  school  system,  the  State  had  no  uniform 
public  schools  until  the  constitution  of  1864 
was  adopted  which  contained  a  provision  for 
such  a  State  system,  through  the  efforts  of  Jo- 
seph M.  Gushing:,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  Rev.  Libcrtus  Van 
Bokkelen,  D.D.,  who  was  made  first  State  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen 
was  soon  succeeded  by  M.  A.  Newell,  who  con- 
tinued in  office,  both  as  superintendent  and  as 
principal  of  the  Slate  Nonnal  School,  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore,  for  over  20  years.  This 
school  has  been  transferred  to  fine  new  build- 
ings near  Towson,  in  Baltimore  County.  Rev. 
E.  B.  Prettyman  succeeded  Mr.  Newell,  and 
was  .succeeded  nearly  20  years  ago  by  Dr.  M. 
Bates  Stephens,  during  whose  incumbency  of 
the  office  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
county  schools.  Since  bis  taking  of  office,  there 
has  been  a  separate  principal  of  the  nonnal 
school.  A  second  normal  school  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Frostburg  in  ATTegany  County.  High 
schools  have   recently  been    formed  in  many 

TeachinR  colored  children  was  unlawful 
during  the  times  of  slavery.  In  1865  a  society 
was  formed  in  Baltimore  for  negro  education. 
it  speedily  established  schools  throughout  the 
State,  supported  by  the  generous  contributions 
of  individuals,  many  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  When  the  State  as- 
sumed the  task  of  educating  negroes,  in  1872, 
the  society  closed  all  its  schools,  except  one  in 
Baltimore,  which  was  incorporated  as  the  Col- 
ored Normal  School.  In  1908  the  State  took 
over  this  school  also  and  removing  it  to  Bowie, 
in  Prince  George's  County,  maintained  it  as 
Normal  School  No.  3,  adaing  certain  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  features  to  the  course  of 
Stu^.  In  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
Slate  for  schools  from  taxation,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  quarterly  distributed  to  the  coun- 
ties and  Baltimore  city,  according  to  popula- 
tion, each  county  raises  large  sums  yearly  by 
local  taxation  for  support  of  schools.  There 
are  2,605  schools,  6,560  teachers  and  246,045  pu- 
pils recorded  in  the  report  for  the  year  1917. 
The  State  school  hoard  consists  of  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  period  of 
six  years.  The  governor  also  appoints  a  school 
board  of  three  members  for  each  county  for  a 
like  term.  The  mayor  of  Baltimore  city  ap- 
points the  school  board  therefor,  composed  of 
i,  each  to  serve  for  six  years. 


-    sj;stem  of  parochial   schools  is 

also  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  Baltimore  and  in  some  oE 
the  smaller  townsiu  the  State. 

Mrs.  Eliia  Seton,  foundress  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charily  in  the  United  States,  established  a 
school  at  Emmitsburg  for  the  education  of  girls 
in  1809.  The  Order  of  the  Visilalkin  conducts 
schools  for  prls  in  Baltimore  and  Frederick 
the  Carmelites  in  Baltimore  and  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  also_in  Baltimore. 

Among  the  important  private  secondary 
schools  in  Maryland  are:  For  boys,  the  Gil- 
man  County  School,  the  Boys'  Latin  School  and 
Marslon's  School  in  Baltimore  city;  the  Mc- 
Donougfa  Institute  and  Farm  School  for  needy 
orphans  in  Baltimore  County,  and  the  Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  a  lat^ely  endowed  boarding- 
school  with  hne  buifdmgs,  at  Port  Deposit  m 
Cecil  County.  The  Hannah  More  Academy  at 
Reisterstown  in  Baltimore  County,  the  Fred- 
erick Seminary  in  Frederick  County  and  Saint 
Mary's  Female  Seminary  in  Saint  Mary's 
County,  are  ^e  more  important  boarding- 
schools  for  Rirls,  and  in  Baltimore  city  the 
Bryn  Mawr  School  and  the  Girls'  Latin  School 
are  day  schools  of  hif;^  standard. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  established  in  Bahi- 
more,  in  1847.  It  formerly  conducted  exhibi- 
tions and  gave  courses  of  lectures  in  its  long 
building  upon  Market  space,  which  was  the 
scene  of  several  Presidential  nominating  con- 
ventions. After  this  building  was  consumed  in 
the  fire  of  1904,  a  new  building  was  erected  on 
Mount  Royal  avenue  for  the  Day  Schools  of 
Art  and  De^gn,  and  a  huildinf;  on  the  old  site 
is  used  for  the  night  school  of  mechanical 
drawing'.  George  Peabody  spent  part  of  his 
early  life  in  Baltimore,  and  in  recognition  of 
that  fact  he  established  in  1857  the  Peabody 
Institute,  which  contains  a  very  fine  reference 
library,  a  lecture  hall,  an  art  gallery  and  a 
largety  attended  conservatory  of  music 

A  school  district  library  law  was  passed  in 
1873,  In  Baltimore  the  generous  gift  of  about 
$1,200,000  to  the  city  by  Enoch  Pratt  in  1882 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  free  library 
which  hears  his  name  and  which  was  opened  in 
January  1886,  with  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Sterner  as  its 
Bhrarian.  This  institution,  the  public  library 
of  the  city,  from  its  inception  was  planned  to 
contain  a  central  building  and  branches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  These 
branches  have  increased  from  4  lo  IS  and 
several  more  will  soon  be  built.  In  February 
1919  the  library  possessed  363.646  volumes,  and 
in  the  previous  year  it  cirulaled  586^645  books. 

The  Washington  Coimty  Free  Library  ai 
Hagerstown  was  established  by  the  generosity 
of  B.  F.  Newcomer  in  1899,  and  has  been  con- 
spicuously successful,  being  one  of  the  first 
county  libraries  in  the  country.  The  other  pub- 
lic libraries  are  small  and  are  not  as  numerous 
as  in  many  other  States.  In  1902  the  legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  establishing  a  State  Library 
Commission.  The  Public  Library  Commission 
now  has  its  office  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Towson  and  receives  ^,000  a  year  from  the 
Stale.  It  cirailates  traveling  libraries  and  gives 
advice  and  counsel  to  public  libraries  and  to 
places  desiring  to  estabhsh  them.  In  Balti- 
more city,  there  are  also  to  he  found  the  libra- 
ries of  the  various  educalional  institutions    of 
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the  diocese  of  Uajyland,  of  the  Baltimore  bar 
and  of  Ihe  Uar^Iand  Historical  Society  which 
are  valuable  special  collections.  The  New  Mer- 
cantile  Library,  a  subscriplioti  one,  containing 
about  35,000  volumes,  should  also  be  mentioned 
In  1854  there  was  estabhshed  in  Baltimore  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  BUnd,  a  private  cor- 
poration largely  supported  by  die  Stale.  The 
school  has  remoVEd,  in  recent  years,  to  fine  new 
buildings,  on  the  collage  plan,  in  the  subuHii 
of  Overlea,  where  about  100  children  are  in- 
structed, cominK  from  all  parts  of  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia-  A  school  for  the 
colored  deaf  and  blind,  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance but  on  the  same  grounds  and  under  the 
same  superintendent,  instructs  about  70  children. 
The  Maryland  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  in- 
cor^rated  in  1867,  is  attended  by  about  120 
impils,  and  is  situated  at  Frederick  City,  on  the 
site  of  the  barracks  biult  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  occupied  by  prisoners  from 
Burgoyne's  array. 

Higher  Education.—  The  Rev.  William 
Smith,  D.D.,  who  had  been  head  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  from  the  beginning,  was  forced 
by  the  British  occupation  of  that  ci^  to  remove 
to  Chestertowti,  where  he  became  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  also  took 
Ihe  principal  sliip  of  the  Kent  Cotmty  school 
and  so  developed  it  that  he  secured  a  college 
charter  for  the  institution  under  the  name  of 
Washington  College  in  1782.  It  was  the  first 
institution  named  Tor  General  WaabinRton,  and 
the  first  collegiate  institution  in  Maryland.  Its 
history  has  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  but  the 
college  has  continued  its  work  with  fair  measure 
of  success,  and  is  still  the  only  inslitution  con- 
ferring degrees,  situated  upon  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Since  1S90,  women  have  been  admitted 
to  its  courses. 

The  Western  Shore  obtained  its  first  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  when  Saint  John's  Col- 
lege was  chartered  at  Annapolis  in  1784.  For 
its  site,  the  State  gave  the  unfinished  governor's 
mansion  and  its  grounds.  According  to  its 
charter,  it  was  united  with  the  Washington  Col- 
lege into  a  University  of  Maryland,  but  this 
union  was  merely  nominal.  The  State  appro- 
priation was  withdrawn  in  1805,  and  the  college 
languished  for  a  time.    From  1837,  for  20  years. 


devote  their  t 
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Rev.  Hector  Humphreys,  the  principal,  laboi 
faithfully   for   ils   interests.     The   college 


suspended  and  the  buildings  were  used  as  a 
hospital  during  the  Civil  War.  Reorgaaized 
by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  Saint  John^s  Col- 
lege has  been  under  the  principal  ship  of 
Thomas  Fell,  LL.D.,  since  18^.  The  students 
are  organized  in  a  cadet  corps  and  receive 
military  training.  It  has  been  recognized  as 
the  faculty  of  arts  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land for  the  past  few  years. 

The  French  Revolution  drove  from  Europe 
a  large  ntmiber  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  f^lh.  The  Rirfit  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
in  his  desire  to  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  the  youth  of  Maryland,  especially  for  those 
of  his  Church,  invited  some  of  these  teachers 
to  settle  in  Maryland.  Consequently,  the  Sul- 
^cians  began  instruction  in  Baltimore  in  1791. 
Their  institution  was  called  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lef^e,  and  its  title  was  afterward  changed  to 
Saint  Mary's  Universitjr.  It  gave  regular 
academic  instruction  until  1852,  when  the  col- 
lege was  dosed,  in  order  that  the  clergy  might 


of  young  men  for  Ihe  priesthood  in 

Saint  Mary's  Seminary  of  Saint  SuJpice,  which 
hadbeen  maintained  by  them  as  a  part  of  their 
institution  from  its  beginning,  and  which  is 
the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  theological  school 
in  the  United  States.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  its 
most  distinguished  graduate.  In  1808,  near 
Emmittsburft  in  Frederick  County,  Rev.  John 
Dubois,  a  Sulpician  priest,  founded  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  College.  This  institution  is  now 
governed  by  the  secular  clergy,  and  in  addition 
to  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  courses,  main- 
tains a  seminaiy  preparatory  to  the  priesthood. 
A  third  institution,  which  owes  ils  origin  to  the 
Sulpicians,  and  which  is  still  controlled  by 
them,  is  Saint  Charles'  College  founded  in  1830, 
and  endowed  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 
It  was  forraerlv  situated  in  Howard  County,  but 
is  now  located  near  Catonsville  in  Baltimore 
County.  It  ^ves  the  collegiate  courses  prepara- 
tory to  Saint  Mary's  Seminary.  In  1802  Dr. 
John  B.  Davidge  opened  a  medical  class  in 
Baltimore,  from  which  developed  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  chartered  in 
1807,  and  the  University  of  Maryland,  chat- 
tered in  1812.  The  university  was  planned 
to  contain  four  faculties.  That  of  medicine 
has  always  been  the  strongest,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  has  enjoyed  a  continuous  exist- 
ence, always  maintaining  a  course  of  medical 
instruction  which  ranked  well  among  similar 
institutions.  Il  has  recently  united  to  itself  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (founded 
in  1^2  and  which  had  itself  absorbed  the 
Washington  Medical  College)  and  the  Baltimore 
Medical  College  (founded  in  IS83)  and  is  ful- 
filling the  instructional  requirements  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy  (founded  in  1856)  has 
recently  been  annexed,  and  the  department  of  . 
dentistry  was  opened  in  1832.  No  school  of 
divinity  was  ever  organized.  The  school  of 
arts  had  a  troubled  existence,  and  finally  died, 
but  has  recently  been  revived  by  the  union  of 
Saint  John's  College  with  the  university.  The 
school  of  law  was  maintained  for  a  few  years, 
about  1840,  with  David  HotTman  as  professor, 
and  was  revived  in  1869.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  maintained  high  standards,  and  is  the  on^ 
law  school  in  the  State,  having  absorbed  tiie 
Baltimore  Law  School  (founded  in  1900),  and 
the  Baltimore  University  School  of  Law 
(founded  in  1890>. 

Several  colleges  and  professional  5cho<^ 
founded  in  Maryland  at  different  times  no 
longer  exist.  Among  these  are  Cokeshunr 
ColTege  (1784-^)  at  Abingdon  in  Harford 
Counl}^,  the  first  Methodist  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  world;  Baltimore  College 
(1803-30);  Asbury  College  (181&-30)  in  BalU- 
more  city;  the  College  of  Saint  James  (1843-63) 
in  Washington  County;  Newton  University  in 
Baltimore  city  (18*4-59);  New  Windsor  Col- 
lege (1843-50,  1874-1910)  ;  and  Calvert  College 
0852-73)  ;  both  at  New  Windsor,  CatroU 
County;  the  Baltimore  Female  College  (1849- 
90)  ;  and  the  Mount  Washington  Female 
College  (1856-61).  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore 
was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Jesuits  and  con- 
tinues to  educate  boys  according  to  their  system, 
without  dormitories.  The  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  College  Park  in  Prince  George's 
County,  was  chartered  in  1856  by  a  private  cpr- 
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iwration,  and  is  in  age  the  second  such  institu- 
tion in  Ihe  country.  It  early  recognised  agricul- 
tural experimentation  as  an  importani  part  of  its 
operations.  The  Stale  Agricultura!  Experiment 
Station,  conducted  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege, was  orfpnized  in  1887.  The  students  are 
trained  in  mihtary  drill,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  college  has  lately  been  transferred  to  the 
Stale,  which  is  largely  increasing  appropriations 
to  it  and  widening  its  currucilum. 

The  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools,  a  Roman 
Cariiolic  fraternity,  purchased  the  Rock  Hill 
Academy  at  Ellicott  City,  Howard  County,  in 
1857,  and  after  conducting  it  for  several  years 
procured  a  charter  for  Rock  Hill  College  in 
1865.  The  Western  Marvland  College,  a  co- 
educational institution,  at  Westminster,  in  Car- 
roll County,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  denomination  was  chartered  in 
1868,  and  under  the  long  presidency  of  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Lewis,  D.D.,  has  firmly  established 
itself.  Goucher  College  for  Women  was  founded 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1884,  and 
'Was  opened  in  1888,  graduating  its  first  class 
in  1892.  It  was  first  called  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore;  but,  about  1910,  the  name 
was  changed,  so  as  to  honor  Rev.  John  F. 
Goucher,  D.D.,  one  of  its  principal  founders  and 
Ion§  its  president.  It  ranks  among  the  best 
institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women. 
Hood  College  for  young  women,  beautifully 
situated  near  Frederick  City,  has  been  conducted 
successfully  for  25  years  by  its  president.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Apple,  and  gives  a  good  course  of 
instruction,  emphasizing  domestic  science.  The 
Maryland  College  for  Women  at  Lutherville  in 
Baltimore  County  is  a  long  established 
institution.  Morgan  College,  in  Baltimore  city, 
incorporated  in  1889  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  only  coUe- 
■  giate  institution  for  the  education  of  me  col- 
ored youth  in  Maryland.  It  expects  soon  to 
remove  to  a  suburban  location.  A  branch, 
Princess  Anne  Academy  in  Somerset  County, 
is  recognized  as  the  State  Agricultural  College 
for  colored  youth. 

The  Johtis  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore 
city,  incorporated  in  1867,  was  founded  by  a 
bequest  of  about  $3,500,000  from  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  was  notably  a  large  endow- 
ment, and  the  trustees  had  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  establish  a  distinctive  institution.  They 
made  the  best  possible  tise  of  this  opportu- 
nity by  calling  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  to 
become  its  first  president  and  giving  him  free 
hand  as  to  the  places  of  organization.  The 
university  opened  its  collegiate  and  graduate 
philosophical  departments  in  1876.  President 
Gilman  won  an  instant  success  and  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  the  institution.  Among  the  lead- 
ing ideas  were  these:  (1)  or^nization  of  gradu- 
ate study  into  systematic  training  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  including  a  dissertation 
on  some  point  embraced  in  the  student's  major 
subject  and  showing  evidence  of  research;  (2) 
provision  for  a  university  press  to  publish  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  faculty  and 
students;  (3)  a  great  use  of  popular  lecture 
courses;  (4)  a  body  of  instructors  of  ori^nality 
of  mind  who  were  carefully  selected,  with  an 
unerring  view  to  their  future  eminence;  (5)  a 
body  of  young  men  connected  with  the  graduate 
school,  who  should  receive  a  stipend  from  the 
univerBity,  have  time   for  original  work  and 


be  known  as  fellows.  (Among  the  early  fellows 
was  President  Woodrow  Wilson)  ;  and  (6)  an 
undergraduate  department,  arranged  on  the 
group  system,  with  which  President  Gilman 
had  become  acquainted  through  experiments 
with  it  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and 
the  University  of  California,  with  which  institu- 
tions he  was  formerly  connected.  The  undcr^ 
graduate  department  was  never  large,  and  was 
largely  a  local  college;  but  the  graduate  de- 
partment speedily  enrolled  an  unusually  eminent 
body  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  Canada  and  from  Japan.  Many  o£  these 
graduate  students  became  teachers  and  spread 
the  influence  of  the  Hopkins  far  and  wide. 
President  Gilman's  policv  was  to  spend  little 
money  on  buildings,  and  the  quarters  of  the 
university  were  inconspicuous  throughout  the 
25  years  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Hopkins 
left  another  bequest,  of  about  the  same  size  as 
that  of  the  university,  to  found  a  hospital  which 
sholdd  bear  his  name,  and  which  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  medical  school  of  the  universiyr. 
The  hospital  buildings  were  completed  in  1889, 
and  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  organize 
the  medical  school,  whose  first  class  graduated 
in  1898.  It  was  the  first  of  American  medical 
schools  to  require  a  college  degree  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission,  and  it  has  done  much 
to  advance  medical  educational  standards.  Its 
reputation^  has  become  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  philosophical  department,  and  very  re- 
cently the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  through  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  William  H,  Welch,  first  dean 
of  the  medical  school,  has  founded  a  school  of 
public  hygiene  in  connection  with  the  university. 

About  the  lime  of  the  close  of  President 
Gilman's  administration,  the  philosophical  de- 
partment of  the  university  was  given,  by  public- 
spirited  Baltimoreans,  a  new  site,  comprising 
about  100  acres  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and 
the  work  of  the  institution  was  removed  diither 
in  1914.  The  second  president  o£  the  uni- 
versity was  Ira  Remsen,  a  distinguished  chemist, 
and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
president,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  an  eminent  stn- 
dent  of  public  law. 

Professional  schools  not  previously  named 
are  the  Woodstock  College,  in  Baltimore  County. 
founded  in  1867,  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  a 
theological  seminary;  the  House  of  Studies  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
Mount  Saint  Oement,  at  Ilchester,  Howat^ 
County,  established  also  in  1667,  as  a  school  to 
prepare  members  of  the  Redemptorist  order  for 
the  priesthood ;  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Baltimore  dty  to  educate  men  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  to  labor  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South-  the  Westminster  (Carroll 
Ounty)  Theoloeicat  Seminary  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churrh;  and 
tfle  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  old- 
est denial  school  in  the  world,  chartered  in  1839. 

ProTincial  History.— Vera zzano  in  1524 
may  have  looked  into  the  Chesapeake  and  landed 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Maryland,  but  the 
continuous  history  of  this  territory  began,  when 
Capt,  John  Smith,  with  14  men  in  an  open 
barce  of  three  tons  burden.  left  Jamestown  in 
1608,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  exploring  the 
bay.  On  his  return  he  drew  a  remarkably  good 
map  of  the  shores,  so  that  they  became  well 
known.  He  found  the  aborigines  of  the  A,I- 
gonquin  stock  dwelling  in  small  brick-bark 
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villages  in  the  midst  of  Eoresi  clearings,  in 
which  they  cultivated  tnaiie,  potatoes  and  to- 
bacco. On  the  Western  Shore,  the  Piscalaways 
and  the  Nanjemoys  were  the  important  tribes, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Shore  dwell  ihc  Nanlicofces. 
These  Indians  possessed  Stores  of  furs  which 
they  had  obtained  in  huntinff  and  they,  wiUinRly, 
bartered  them  with  llie  EnRlish  for  manufac- 
tured wares.  In  general,  the  Indians  of  the 
province  received  fair  treatment  from  the  colo- 
nists. Arotmd  the  head  of  the  bay,  near  the 
Susquehanna  River,  which  bears  theW  name', 
dwelt  the  fierce  Siistiuchaimocfcs,  oi  Iroquoian 
stock,  who  were  subjugated  and  incorporated 
with  the  Five  Nations  about  1670.  After  that 
lime,  the  Senecas  frequently  came  down  to  raid 
Ihe  frontier  settlements,  and  to  despoil  the 
peaceful  Patuxents  and  Piscalaways  of  the 
Western  Shore.  Gradually  the  Indian  inhabi- 
tants of  Maryland  disappeared,  and  the  Nanii- 
colces,  in  their  migraiion  to  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley in  Pennsylvania  about  1750,  left  bdi  few  of 
their  race  in  the  province. 

After  Smith's  expediiioti,  other  Virpnians 
sailed  into  the  Chesapeake  and  the  northern 
fur  trade  became  a  well -established  enterprise. 
The  Indians  also  sold  maize  to  the  Virginians, 
and  timber  was  cut  for  pipe- staves.  Chief 
among  these  Vir([inia  traders  was  William  Clai- 
borne. He  associated  himself  with  the  London 
mercantile  firm  of  Cloberry  and  Company,  and 
in  May  1631  obtained.  from_  the  Secreiaryof 
Slate  for  Scotland,  a  commission,  authorizing 
him  and  his  associates  to  trade  in  all  parts  of 
New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  wherein  no 
trading  monopoly  had  been  granted.  With  this 
commission,  he  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
in  17  Aug.  1631  established  a  trading  factory 
on  Kent  Island,  with  about  20  or  30  men.  From 
Chisqtiack  in  the  Norlhcm  Neck  of  Virginia 
and  Kent  Island,  a  delegate  sat  in  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses  and  Claiborne  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  council. 

Sir  George  Calvert,  first  Lord  Eallimore  and 
formerly  Secretary  of  State  for  England,  re- 
tired from  office  because  he  had  become  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  He  had  long  been  interested  in 
colonial  projects,  and  had  received  a  grant  of 
land  and  jurisdiction  in  Avalon,  the  southeast- 
em  peninsula  of  Newfoundland.  He  went 
there  to  live,  but  found  the  country  so  barren 
and  the  climate  so  severe  that  he  determined  to 
settle  further  to  the  south.  Coming  to  Vir^nia, 
the  colonists  refused  to  admit  him  unless  he 
should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, which  his  religions  belief  -would  not 
permit  him  to  do.  He  was  so  delighted  with 
the  country,  however,  that  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  successfully  requested  from  the  Crown 
a  grant  of  the  lands  about  the  Chesapeake.  To 
his  possession,  which  was  created  a  palatinate 
in  which  the  proprietary  should  have  as  wide 
powers  as  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  that  county, 
ne  gave  a  name,  in  the  courtier  fashion,  from 
that  of  the  qtieen  of  Charles  I,  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV  of  Navarre.  In  the 
Latin  of  the  Charter,  the  province  was  called 
Terra  Maria;,  or,  in  English,  Maryland.  The 
limits  of  the  grant  were  much  wider  than  were 
ever  reduced  to  possession,  chiefly  because  of 
encroachments  of  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
Delaware  and  of  William  Penn  on  the  north. 
Those  limits  were  from  Watking  Point  on  the 
Chesapeake,  due  east  to  die  Atlantic  Occsn, 


then  along  the  seashore  and  Delaware  Bay  to 

the  40lh  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  alon^ 
that  parallel  westward  to  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude, which  passed  through  ihc  first  founiain  of 
the  Potomac  River,  ihen  along  the  south,  ot 
far  bank  of  that  river,  the  l)oundary  ran  (6 
Cinquackj  near  the  river's  mouth,  whence  a 
Straight  hne  should  run  to  Watkins  Point.  The 
province  was  lo  be  held  in  free  and  common 
socage  upon  a  yearly  payment  of  two  Indian 
arrowheads  to  the  Crown.  All  Englishmen 
might  emigrate  to  Maryland,  and,  having  ar- 
rived there,  Aey  and  their  descendants  should 
enjoy  all  at  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.  The 
proprietary  was  given  power  to  make  laws; 
■with  the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  th« 
freemen,  or  of  their  delegates.*  He  tried  tp 
use  this  power  literally  at  first  by  submitting 
die  draft  of  laws  to  a  mass  meeting  of  free- 
men, gathering  in  person  or  by  proxy;  hu^ 
graonally,  the  freemen  grew  loo  numerous,  to6 
widely  dispersed  and  too  powerful  for  this 
arrangement  to  continue.  They  successfully  as- 
serted for  themselves  the  right  of  inltiafing 
laws  as  early  as  1638,  and  from  aboiit  IffiO  a 
representative  body  oi  freemen  sat  as  a  House 
of  Delegates,  and  there  was  formed  a  bicameral 
legislature,  upon  whose  acts  the  proprietary  had 
a  veto.  He  was  not  obliged  to  submit  diese 
acts  to  the  Crown,  It  is  not  smrrising  that 
die  Virginians  opposed  (his  charter,  vrfiich  gave 
a  Roman  Catholic  two-thirds  of  their  noble 
bay,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  profitable  north- 
em  fur  trade. 

Before  the  chatter  had  passed  die  seals,  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore  died,  and  it  was  issued,  on 
20  June  1632,  to  his  son  Cecil  Calvert,  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  a  namesake  of  the  great  Lord 
Burghley,  under  whom  the  fathei''s  official 
career  had  begun.  By  the  charter  this  first 
lord  proprietary  was  granted  a  large  country 
hitherto  uncultivated,  in  the  parts  of  America 
partly  iaccupied  by  savages.  He  was  destined 
never  to  see  his  province,  but  he  took  watchful 
care  over  it  for  nearly  45  yeare.  After  somt 
months  preparation  his  first  colonial  expedition 
sailed  from  England,  cm  22  Nov.  1633,  undet 
the  command  of  his  younger  brother,  Leonard 
Calvert,  in  two  vessefe  of  Well-omened  name— ^ 
die  Ark  and  the  Dove.  Leonard  Calvert,  conii 
missioned  as  lieutenant-general  and  govemot 
of  the  province,  was  only  28  years  old,  and  wai 
a  sincere  straightforward  man,  but  had  ttrt 
fatal  faifing  of  his  family,  in  being  unable  tp 
read  men  and  to  choose  the  proper  agents  td 
carry  out  his  puiposes.  With  him  went  several 
gentlemeii,  most  of  whom  were  Roman  Cadio^ 
lies,  while  the  majority  of  the  yeomen  and 
servants  were  Protestants.  It  is  probable  that 
from  the  beginning  the  majority  of  the  Mary- 
land settlers  paid  no  rtKgions  alleRfance  lo  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  The  voyage  from  Ejigland  to 
America  consumed  from  one  to  three  months 
at  that  period,  and  as  Leonard  Calvert  sailed 
hjr  the  southern  route,  stopping  at  the  West 
Indies,  he  .did  not  arrive  in  Virginia  until  24 
Feb.  1634. 

The  governor  there  was  friendly,  hut  die 
settlers  were  so  hostile  that  they  soon  after- 
ward revolted,  sei«d  him  and  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land, largely  because  of  his  friendliness  to  Cal- 
vert. Lord  Baltimore  had  wisely  enjoined  his 
brodier  to  have  as  little  fn  do  as  possible  with 
the  VirgMm*  daring  die  first  year,  and  h|;ed- 
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ing  that  iulvice,  the  settlers  s 
bay   and    entered    the    Potoin..  .    .., 

landed  on  Saint  Cements'  (now  called  Blackis- 
ton's)  Island  on  'Our  Blessed  Lady's  Day  in 
Lent,»  25  March  1634,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  according  to  their  calendar,  and  in  the 
peginning  of  spring,  and  'took  solemn  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  for  our  Saviour  and  our 


him,  Baltimore  prepared  and  printed  in  England, 
in  1634  and  1635,  two  pamphlets  called  Rela- 
tioni,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  prospectuses 
to  invite  colonists  and  are  the  carFiest  pnnted 
accounts  of  the  province.  The  fears  of  the  ab- 
origines were  pacified,  and  through  the  advica 
of  Capt.  Henry  Fleet,  an  old  Indian  trader, 
Calvert  bought  from  them  their  town  of  Yaoy 
comico,  which  was  renamed  Saint  Mary's. 
Claiborne's  factory  was  the  only  other  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  within  the  province  at  the 
time.  Calvert  had  instructions  to  use  Clai- 
borne courteously  and  permit  him  to  proceed 
in  his  plantation  if  he  would  acknowledge  Balti- 
ipore  as  his  overlord;  but  this  acknowledgment 
was  steadily  refused,  and  a  petty  warfare  arose 
between  the  settlers  on  Kent  Island  and  those 
pt  Saint  Mary's,  which  led  to  a  naval  combat 
on  the  Pocorooke  River  in  1635.  Claiborne's 
diificulties  increased,  through  differences  with 
his  London  partners,  and  he  went  to  England 
in  1637,  leavmg  the  factory  in  rfiarge  of.  Capt 
George  Evelin,  who  was  friendly  to  Balti- 
more. He  vainly  endeavored  to  induce  the 
settlers  on  the  island  to  accept  Baltimore  as 
their  ruUr,  and  finally,  in  February  1638,  Cal- 
Nert  led  an  expedition  in  person  aipinst  the 
factory  and  overcame  the  opposition  tfaer^ 
<nrhiie  Claiborne  failed  in  England  in  an  ai>peai 
to  the  'Lords'  Commissioners  of  Plantations. 
He  never  lost  his  animosity  toward  Lord  Baltir 
more,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  a  long  life 
bis  struggle  against  proprietary  rule.  Both  in 
England  and  in  America  the  Virginians  tried  to 
pievent  Baltimore  from  taking  possession  of 
th«  province  which  had  been  granted  him,  "The 
expense  of  his  expeditions  and  of  the  litigation 
in  England  nsriy  impoverished  him ;  but 
neither  then  nor,  when  later  deprived  of  the 
province  t^  force,  did  Cecil  Calvert  dc\'iatc 
from  his  persistent  effort  t«  secure  himself  and 
his  descendants  so  valuable  a  possession.  Rer 
maining  in  England,  he  warded  off  one  threat- 
ened danger  after  another,  and  his  policy,  ai 
his  letters  disclose  it,  was  that  of  a  calni, 
shrewd,  unenthusiistk.  fair-minded,  far-seeing 
man.  He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  wished  to  provide  an 
asylum  for  his  fellow-believers  within  his 
palatinate:  but  he  wisely  foresaw  that  any  firant 
of  especial  privileges  to  the  Soman  Catholics  — 
Blill  more  an  establishment  of  that  Church  in 
the  province  —  would  lead  to  a  speedy  for- 
feiture of  his  patent  He  clearly  wished  the 
establishment  of  no  other  church.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  beginning  of  his.  settlement 
of  Maryland,  he  set  an  example  of  a  ruler  who 
■opamted  church  from  state,  who  directed  his 
colonists  to  show  toleration  to  all  Chiistians 
and  who  allowed  freedom  of  worship  in  any 
Christian  form.  Jews  were  tacitly  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  province.  In  his  first  expedition 
he  settt  two  Jesuit  priests,  that  the  colonists 
night  have  reUgious  cotinsel  and  guidance.  One 
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count  of  the  voyage,  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
to  which  we  owe  valuable  information.  The 
Jesuit  order  continued  to  be  the  chief  religious 
agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ma^- 
land  throughout  the  whole  of  the  provincial 
period,  and  their  consdentious  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness deserve  high  praise.  They  reared  from 
the  provincial  famibcs  a  good  many  Jesuit 
priests  who  were  very  influential  in  the  organ- 
ization of  their  Chuich  in  the  United  States 
and  were  largely  responsible  for  its  American 
character. 

Nearly  a  year  after  the  landing  of  the  colo- 
nists. Governor  Calvert  called  an  assembly  of 
ihe  people,  which  met  in  February  1635,  but  its 
proceedings  are  lost,  and  the  proprietary  vetoed 
Its  acts.  The  second  assembly,  held  in  January 
1633,  failed  to  place  an^  acts  upon  the  statute 
books,  except  one  for  Claiborne's  attainder.  Act- 
ing also  as  a  court  of  law,  the  assembly  liied  and 
condemned  to  death  for  piracy,  Thomas  Smith, 
one  of  Claiborne's  followers.  During  the  year 
1638  Lord  Baltimore  yielded  his  claim  to  the 
initiation  of  bills  and  a  representative  assembly 
of  one  house,  meeting  in  February  1639,  adopted 
a  comprehensive  temporary  act  to  'enduro  to 
the  end  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  or  for 
three  years,  if  there  be  no  assembly  within  that 
time.*  From  that  date  to  the  present  prac- 
tically all  of  the  statutes  of  Maryland  are  pre- 
served, and  have  been  printed,  in  the  series  of 
the  Archives  of  Maryland.  The  poliq'  of  pass- 
ing temporary  statutes  was  followed  through- 
out the  provincial  period,  and,  although  it  in- 
volved much  expenditure  of  time  and  produced 
a  bulky  statute  book,  it  ensured  fairly  frequent 
sessions  of  ihe  l^slature,  and  also  a  readjust- 
ment, from  time  to  lime,  in  the  rates  of  fees, 
in  wnich  shape  the  remuneration  of  many  of 
the  officers  was  received. 

From  Saint  Mary's  the  settlers  spread  out 
■long  the  rivers,  some  of  the  larger  tracts  of 
land  being  erected  into  manors.  Indentured 
white  servants  cultivated  most  of  the  land, 
granted  by  the  conditions  of  plantation  to  the 
settlers,  on  payment  of  an  annual  quitrent 
Negro  slaves  were  being  introduced,  and  the 
colonists  gradually  ceasca  to  be  dependent  ufMin 
the  Indians  for  tn^ze,  which  was  beginning  to 
be  raised  in  considerable  quantity  bjr  the  Eng- 
lish. The  fur  trade  slowly  lost  it's  importance, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  flourished  until 
it  became  the  staple  product  of  the  province 
and  the  medium  of  cxchanf$e  in  all  transactions 
among  the  planters.  The  predominance  of  to- 
bacco lasted  throughout  the  provincial  history; 
but,  during  the  Idth  century,  the  cereals  —  wheat 
and  corn  — were  gradually  displacing  its  prom- 
inence in  agriculture  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The 
upland  country  of  western  Marjiand  never 
grew  tobacco.  A  few  iron  furnaces  were 
established  late  hi  the  provincial  times,  but  the 
main  industry  was  a^culture.  Transportation 
was  at  first  by  water  or  along  the  Indian  foot 
trails.  Gradually  roads  were  laid  out,  along 
which  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses,  were  rolled  to  the  water  side. 

The  Jesui.ts  vainly  claimed  from  the  proprie- 
tary the  same  liberty  of  being  governed  by 
canon  law  only,  which  they^  possessed  in  other 
lands  having  Roman  Catholic  lords,  and  of  be- 
ing freed  froiu  tax«s.    These  claims  led  Batti- 
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more  to  seod  out  secubr  priests  for  a  tim^ 
and  to  insist  upon  the  supremacy  of  common 
law  and  of  the  civil  power  in  the  stale.  Leon- 
ard Calvert  returned  to  England  in  1642,  leaving 
Giles  Breni  as  his  deputy,  and  came  back  two 
years  later  with  Che  king's  cominission  empow- 
ering him  to  seize  ships  cwned  by  London  mer- 
chants who  adhered  to  the  ParliameiitaTy  sid« 
in  the  English  Gvil  War.  Hq  seems  not  to 
have  used  the  commissktn,  but  it  gave  an  excuse 
for  action  to  those  opposed  to  proprietary  rule. 
Claiborne  came  back  m  the  attempt  to  recover 
Kent  Island.  Richard  Ingle,  a  pronounced 
Parliamentarian,  who  had  previously  made  sev- 
eral voyages  to  the  province,  came  to  Virginia, 
with  his  ship,  in  February  1645,  seized  a  Dutch 
merchantman  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  with  the 
two  vessels  terrorized  the  province.  Calvert 
fled  to  Virginia,  and  Ingle  ranged  the  province. 
during  this  "plunilering  year,"  seized  the  Jesuits 
property  and  carried  them  to  England.  Cal- 
vert recovered  control  «f  Saint  Mary's  in  the 
autumn  of  1&16  and  of  Kent  Island  in  April 
1647.  Shortly  afterward  Leonard  Calvert  died, 
naming  Thomas  Greene  as  governor.  A  year 
later,  the  proprietary  substituted  William  Stone, 
a  Protestant,  who  broua^t  into  Maryland  bb 
immigrants  a  considerable  number  of  Purilans 
from  Virginia,  where  they  had  failed  to  hod 
religious  freedom.  The  Pwitans  made  theif 
settlements  about  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near 
(he  site  of  Annapolis,  and  a  third  county  was 
erected  for  them,  bearing  the  name  of  Anne 
Arundel,  the  wife  of  Cecil  CalverL  With 
Stone's  commission  Baltimore  sent  a  draft  of 
a  brief  code  of  16  laws,  which  he  desired  the 
general  assembN  to  enact.  The  most  famous 
of  these,  the  "Act  concerning  reUgion,'  was 
amended  and  passed  in  April  1649.  This  notable 
act  was  well  summarized,  in  its  purpose  and 
content,  by  Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  as 
passed  chat  the  province  might  *have  a  gen- 
eral toleration  settled  there  by  a  law,  by 
which,  all  of  all  sorts,  who  professed  Christian- 
ity in  general,  mi^t  be  at  liberty  to  worship 
God  in  such  manner  as  was  most  agreeable  to 
their  respective  judgments  and  consciences,  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  penalties  whatsoever 
for  their  doing  so,  proviaed  Che  civil  peace  were 
preserved.  And,  that  for  the  securing  the  civil 
peace  and  preventing  all  heats  and  feuds  which 
were,  generally,  observed  to  happen  amongst 
such  as  differ  in  opinions  upon  occasion  of  re- 
proachful nicknames  and  reflecting  upon  each 
other's  opinions,  it  might,  by  the  same  law,  be 
made  penal  to  give  any  offense  in  that  kind." 
The  credit  for  this  act  belongs  in  the  &rst  in- 
stance to  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  and,  secondly, 
(o  the  assembly  which. adopted  it.  Tne  coming, 
of  the  Brooke  family  into  Maryland  led  to  the 
formation,  in  1654,  of  a  fourth  county,  bearing 
the  name  of  Calvert,  and  situated  on  me  north 
side  of  Che  Patuxent  River 

When  the  Commonwealth  had  t>een  estab- 
lished in  England^  five  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  reduce  Viiginia  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  their  commis- 
sion, by  craft  or  accident,  was  extended  to  'all 
the  plantations  within  Chesapeake  Bay."  Two 
of  these  commissioners  were  Claiborne  and 
Bennett,  the  head  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Vir- 
ginia; the  other  three  were  Englishmen,  but 
only  one  of  these  arrived  in  America. '  He  acted 
with  the  two  Virginians,  and  thqr  seized  the 


of  Maryland  in  1652.    Baltimore's 

iUty  to  Claiborne  had  been  so  great  ChaC 
he  had  exempted  him  and  Ingle  from  a  general 
pardon.  C  Lai  born  e's  counter-influence  may 
doubtless  be  seen  in  the  commissioner's  illegal 
order,  that  writs  should  henceforth  run  in  Uie 
nanje  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England, 
instead  of  the  proprietary,  as  provided  by  the 
provincial  charter.  Governor  Stone  refused  to 
obey  this  order  and  was  removed  from  olEce. 
Three  months  later  he  yielded  and  was  re- 
stored, but  after  two  years  of  compliance  he 
again  ordered  writs  to  run  in  the  proprietary's 
Dame.  The  Puritans  of  Providence,  as  they 
called  their  settlement  on  the  Severn,  promptly 
rose  in  revolt  and  compelled  Stone  to  resign  his 
office.  When  Baltimore  rebuked  him  for  yield- 
ing so  easily,  Stone  gathered  an  armed  force 
and  a  battle  took  place  near  Annapolis  in  March 
1655  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  conflict 
the  proprietary's  party  was  routed  and  Stone 
was  taken  prisoner.  From  July  1654  to'  1657 
the  provincial  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  body  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  Bennett 
and  Claiborne,  and  serving  as  executive,  provin- 
cial court  and  upper  house  of  assembly.  The 
Toleration  Act  was  repealed..  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, confirmed  Baltimore's  title  to  the  province 
in  1656,  and  in  March  1657  his  authority  was 
restored,  a  general  amnesty  being  proclaimed 
and  the  Toleration  Act  confirmed  So  complete 
was  the  pacification  that  some  of  the  Puritan 
commissioners  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1659. 

A  new  county,  Charles,  named  for  the  pro- 
prietary's heir,  was  orKanized  in  1658  from  the 
western  part  of  Saint  Mary's  County.  The  re- 
stored proprietary  government  had  as  its  gov- 
ernor Capt.  Jo  si  as  Fendall,  an  energetic  man, 
who  organized  the  militia  and  then  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Quakers,  a  growing  body  in 
the  province.  When  Fendall  had  been  governor 
for  two  j-ears  he  proved  himself  faithless  to 
the  propnetary,  surrendered  his  commission  as 
governor  and  accepted  a  new  one  from  the  as- 
sembly, which  claimed  the  right  to  make  laws 
without  Baltimore's  consent.  When  news  of 
these  diskiyal  acts  reached  England,  Baltimore 
sent  out  with  an  amnesty  his  half-brother, 
Philip  Calvert,  as  governor  in  Fendall's  place. 
As  soon  as  Calvert  arrived  in  Mary  la  ni^  the 
rebellion  collapsed,  and  the  lenient  governor 
was  cpntent  wich  inflicting  fines  as  punishment, 
together  with  perpetual  disfranchisement  for,  a 
few  leaders.  Shortly  afterward  the  proprietor 
substituted  his  only  son,  Charles  Calvert,  for  his 
brother,  Philip,  who  was  given  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Maryland  as  a  solace.  _  Leonard  Cal- 
vert's son  was  soon  made  provincial  secretary, 
and  for  JO  years  a  period  of  family  government 
continued. 

The  Dutch  had  im  sue  cess  fully  attempted  a 
settlement  upon  the  Delaware  in  1631,  and  the 
Swedes  had  been  more  successful  in  1638.  New 
Sweden  had  been  reduced  by  the  Dutch  of  New 
Ketherland  in  1655.  Maryland's  representative 
was  sent  to  notify  the  Dutch  that  they  were 
within  the  provincial  boundaries  and  must  ac- 
knowledge her  jurisdiction  or  depart.  Gover- 
nor Stuyvesant,  on  his  part,  sent  two  envoys  to 
Saint  Mary's,  one  of  whom  was  a  Bohemian. 
Augu 
land 
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County  —  BohEinia  Manor — for  which  he  paid 
by  exeeutinK  ihe  first  good  map  of  Marylatid. 
A  brisk  trade  sprang  up  between  the  English 
selticrs  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  This  lucrative  trade 
was  illicit,  under  the  navigation  laws  which 
dated  from  about  16S0.  and  was  partly  the  rea- 
son why  the  provincial  aulhorities  hesitated  to 
take  decided  action  against  the  Dutch,  until  it 
was  too  late  to  do  so;  for  the  Delaware  sellle- 
.  mcnts  were  seized  by  the  English  fleet  in  1664, 
and  granted  by  the  king  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  part  of  his  province  of  New  York. 
For  several  years  there  was  friction  between 
the  two  governments,  and  Calvert  sent  officers, 
from  time  to  time,  lo  summon  the  Delawareans 
to  admit  his  overlordsbip,  while  he  also  granted 
lands  in  that  region. 

Cecil  Calvert,  first  lord  proprietary,  died 
in  I67S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cnarlcs. 
During  the  years  preceding  this  event,  the 
boundary  between  Marylana  and  Virginia  on 
the  Eastern  iShore  was  run,  with  some  loss  to 
the  province  through  imperfect  surveying;  the 
tobacco  trade  Rourished,  and  the  settlements 
spread  down  the  Eastern  Shore,  so  that  TalboE, 
Somerset  and  Dorchester  counties  were'  organ- 
ized, and  along  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  so 
that  Baltimore  and  Cecil  counties  were  estab- 

The  second  lord  proprietary  had  as  stormy 
an  experience  as  his  father.  Indian  troubles  led 
to  a  joint  expedition  with  the  Virginians  against 
the  Susquehan nocks  in  1675,  In  shameful  vio- 
lation of  a  safe  conduct,  (he  Maryland  com- 
mander weakly  yielded  to  the  Vir^nians' 
clamor,  and  five  of  the  chiefs  were  wickedly 
put  to  death.  After  a  month's  siege  of  their 
fort,  the  Indians  fled;  some  of  them  fleeing 
southward  began  that  course  of  rapine  which 
led  to  Bacon's  Rebellion  (q.v.)  in  Virginia, 
while  others  went  northward  to  unite  fliem- 
selvcs  to  their  Iroquois  kindred,  bringing  down 
with  them,  from  time  to  time,  Senecas  and 
Ofiondagas  in  hostile  incursions  against  the 
English  settlers  and  the  friendly  Inman  tribes 
in  Maryland. 

In  1680  a  disturbance  arose,  headed  by  Feu- 
dal! and  John  C<x)de,  a  renegade  Anglican 
clergyman.  It  failed,  and  Fendall  was  banished, 
but  the  discontent  increased,  and  the  "Popish 
Plot'  in  England,  with  the  tear  shown  there  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  reli^on,  found 
reSection  in  Maryland,  in  the  suspiaon  felt  by 
many  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietary. 

A  worse  danger  for  Maryland  arose  in  1681, 
when  William  Pcnn  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
Crown  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  'circle  drawn  at  12  miles  distance 
from  New  Caslle,  northward  and  westward  to 
the  bepnning  of  the  40th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude and  thence  by  the  slraiglit  line  westward.' 
Penn  also  ohlained  from  the  Duke  of  York  a 
grant  of  New  Castle,  with  a  territory  of  12  miles 
around  it,  and  the  lands  bounding  thence  on  the 
Delaware  southward  to  Cape  Henlopen.  Pcnn 
be^n  at  once  to  colonize  both  his  province, 
which  took  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
territories  on  the  Delaware,  and  endeavored  to 

Ein  over  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
id,  his  great  object  being  to  gain  access  to 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Chesapeake.  Baltimore 
strove  to  keep  his  province  and  wished  to  fix 
the  40th  parallel  at  once.     The  two  proprietors 


met  several  times,  but  Penn  would  not  make 
direct  observations  of  latitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  suggested  that  measurement  be  made 
from  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  which 
means,  he  said,  Baltimore  might  gain  from  Vir^ 
ginia  as  much  as  he  would  lose  lo  the  north. 

While  Penn  delayed  the   decision  as  to  the 
location  of  the  40th  parallel,  and  placed  his  city 


brotherly  love  for  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
land  by  wresting  his  territory  from  him,  he 
pressed  hard  for  a  determination  of  his  claim 
to  Delaware.  The  death  of  Charles  II  placed 
Penn's  patron,  the  Duke  of  York,  upon  the 
throne,  as  James  II,  so  thai  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  English  Pnv:;  Council,  on  7  Nov.  168£ 
decided  thai  the  peninsula  should  be  divided 
between  the  claimants  by  a  meridian  line  run- 
ning from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  north, 
until  it  was  tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  with  a  Ta£u5  of  12  miles  from  Newcastle. 
This  decision  was  based  on  a  mistaken  and 
highly  technical  application  of  the  clause  in  the 
Maryland  charter,  by  which  the  territory  "hith- 
erto uncultivated"  was  granted  Baltimore. 
These  words  were,  in  any  case,  words  of  de- 
scription and  not  limitation.  Furthermore,  at 
the  time  the  charter  was  granted,  the  only 
Europeans  within  the  province  were  fur  traders, 
whose  claim  had  been  disallowed. 

James  11  talked  of  having  the  Maryland 
charter  forfeited,  as  a  part  of  his  general  policy 
of  colonial  administration.  The  proprietary's 
position  was  weakened  by  the  unfortunate  kill- 
ing of  an  obnoxious  revenue  ojficer,  by  a  hot- 
headed Irish  relative  of  Baltimore.  Co!. 
George  Talbot,  In  1684  Baltimore  went  to 
England  to  look  after  his  affairs  there,  leaving 
the  council  in  charge  in  Maryland.  Four  years 
later,  he  sent  out  to  act  as  executive,  a  coned  ted, 
wordy  lawyer,  who  was  a  strong  partisan  of 
King  James,  and  who  had  hig^  nations  of  pre- 
rogatives. Indian  troubles  occurred.  Rumors 
arose  of  strange  alliances  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Maryland  and  those  in  Canada. 
The  messenger  sent  by  Baltimore  lo  order  the 
proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  died  on  the 
way,  and  the  council  refused  to  proclaim  the 
new  sovereigns,  without  orders  from  the  pro- 
prietary. In  July  1689,  Nehemiah  Blackistone, 
collector  of  royal  customs,  and  an  old  enemy  of 
Baltimore,  rose  in  revolt,  together  with  Coode 
and  other  Protestants.  The  agitators  were  so 
determined,  and  Baltimore's  supporters  were 
so  lukewarm,  that  their  ■Protestant  Associa- 
tion" was  supreme  within  a  month,  and  the 
proprietary  government  was  overthrown.  The 
new  rulers  asked  the  Crown  to  administer 
Maryland  as  a  royal  province,  and  their  request 
was  granted,  the  first  royal  governor  coming  in 
1692.  "The  charter  was  not  forfeited,  however, 
and  the  title  to  land  and  other  private  rights 
was  left  to  Baltimore, 

The  royal  governor  brought  a  greater  regti- 
tarity  and  formality  into  die  proceedings  of  the 
government.  We  find  the  development  of  3 
highly  trained  and  able  body  of  lawyers,  who 
gave  the  Maryland  bar  its  earliest  renown. 
Francis  Nicholson,  as  governor,  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  a.  levy  made  for  its  support  of  tobacco 
from  every  taxable  person,  a  tax  whidi  con- 
tinued until  Maryland  ceased  to  be  a  province. 
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About  this  time  came  the  b^nnint;  of  ednca- 
[ton  and  libraries  in  Maryland,  and  the  first 
Presbyterian  churches  on  the  Easlem  Shore 
were  founded  by  Rev,  Francis  Makemie.  The 
capital  was  removed  from  Saint  Mary's  City  to 
a  site  on  the  Severn  River,  more  centrally  lo- 
cated, where  the  new  town  of  Annapolis  was 
foimded,  and  named  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne, 
who,  with  her  husband,  Prince  George,  are  com- 
memorated in  the  names  of  two  counties  —  the 
latter  bang  the  first  inland  one  on  the  WesEeni 
Shore.  Aon^iolis  was  the  first  town  at  any 
importance  to  be  founded  in  the  province. 
Nearly  every  ptanter's  wharf  could  be  reached 
by  shipping,  which  Carried  away  his  tobacco  or 
wheat,  so  that  towns  were  the  less  necessaiy, 
and  the  frequent  attempts  ta  establish  tbero 
during  the  provincial  period  were  almost  al- 
ways fruitless.  AnnapoUs,  itself,  thoui^  it 
boasted  of  a  remarkably  cultivated  and  charm- 
ing society,  and  possessed  some  fine  towa 
houses  of  wealthy  planters,  yet  had  but  httle 
trade.  After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  placed  aa 
important  part  of  the  African  slave  trade  in 
English  vessels,  the  negro  slaves  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers  throughout  Maryland. 

Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1715,  and 
bis  son  and  hdr,  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  had 
become  a  Protestant,  so  that  the  government 
was  restored  to  him,  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  pretext  remaining  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
permit  the  jjroprietary  to  administer  it  He  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  restored  palatinate,  but  sur- 
vived his  father  for  only  two  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  fifth  Lord 
Baltimore  and  fourth  lord  proprietary,  who 
was  still  a  minor.  He  was  a  skilful  yachtsman, 
a  dissolute,  unlovely  man,  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Frederick,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  whom 
he  named  his  only  son.  This  son  was  the  last 
and  the  worst  of  the  L.ords  Baltimore,  and  was 
proprietary  from  1?51  to  1771.  Charles,  Lord 
Baltimore,  was  the  last  one  bearing  that  title  to 
visit  the  province,  where  he  spent  the  years 
1732-J3.  While  the  province  was  under  royal 
rule,  the  proprielarjr  had  an  agent  in  Maryland 
to  attend  to  his  private  affairs,  and  to  watch 
that  the  government  did  not  encroach  i4>on  his 
lands  and  revenues.  He  sent  over  from  Eu- 
rope, to  fill  that  post,  Charles  Carroll,  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  founder  of  an  import- 
ant family.  At  the  time  of  the  proprietary's 
restoration,  the  governor  of  Maryland  wat 
Capt.  John  Hart,  a  hot-blooded,  capable  Prot- 
estant-Irishman, a  man  of  infirm  health,  who 
was  continued  in  office  by  the  guardian  of 
die  proprietary.  Theoretically,  the  second 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  had  the  same  position 
as  his  grandfather;  but,  practically,  the  25  years 
of  royal  rule  had  made  a  vast  difference.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  cared  but  little  for  the 
change,  and  the  proprietary  was  regarded  as  an 
absentee  landlord,  making  little  use  of  his 
power  except  as  a  means  ot  appointing  relatives 
and  friends  to  office.  In  1715  a  comprehensive 
code  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  as- 
sembly whose  chairman  was  Andrew  Hamilton, 
Shortly  afterward  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  was  the  first  American  lawyer  to  gain 
a  continental  reputation.  Prom  Philadelphia  he 
was  called  to  New  York  to  defend  John  Peter 
Zenger  in  a  famous  libel  case,  having  known 
Zenger  long  before,  when  both  were  neighbors 
'  n  Kent  County. 


The  Protestants  soon  foimd  that  dtere  were 
no  pounds  for  apprehension  lest  the  Calvert 
family  should  lean  too  much  toward  the  adhe- 
rents of  their  ancestors'  religion.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  soon  rudely  disillusioned  of  their 
hope  that  they  might  regain,  at  least,  a  part  of 
their  old  inftnence  and  position.  They  were 
even  i^sfranchised,  as  a  result  of  a  violent  con- 
tention between  Carroll,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Hart  and  the  assembly  on  the  other.  Some 
little  suspicion  of  Jacotntism  made  the  Roman 
Catholics  still  more  unpopular,  and  repressive 
laws  against  them  continued  in  force  dirough- 
out  the  frtude  of  the  provincial  period. 

Charles  Calvert,  a  relative  of  the  proprie- 
tary, was  governor  from  1720  to  1727.  During 
this  time  the  general  assembly  passed  in  1723 
a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in 
each  county,  and  a  notable  controversy  arose 
between  the  proprietary  and  the  legislature  as 
»  whether  the  English  statutes  extended  lo 
Maryland.  This  controversy  tasted  for  several 
years,  before  the  victory  ot  the  provincials 
whose  bold  resolutions  were  long  remembered: 
*that  this  Province  hath  always  hitherto  had 
the  Conunon  Law,  and  such  general  statutes  of 
England,  n  are  not  restrained  by  words  of 
local  limitation,  and  such  acts  of  the  Assembly 
as  were  made  in  (he  Province,  to  suit  its  partic- 
Rlar  constittition,  as  the  rule  and  the  standard 
of  its  government  and  judicature.*  Those  who 
maintamed  the  contrary,  'intend  to  infringe 
our  English  hberties,  and  lo  frustrate  the  in- 
lent  of  the  Crown"  in  the  original  grant  of  this 
province; 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  came  out  to  Maryland  as 
governor  in  1727,  and  died  of  consumption  on 
his  y/af  home,  in  1731.  The  promise  of  his 
hi^-minded,  scholarly,  lovable  nature  bad  not 
time  for  fulfilment.  He  had  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, had  made  the  "Grand  Tour®  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Elurope  and  was  a  friend  of  Hearne, 
the  antiquaiy.  While  he  was  governor,  Wil- 
liam Parks  began  at  Annapolis  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  province,  thou^  there  had  been 
a  printing  press  there  as  early  as  1690.    Ebene- 


"The  Sot  Weed  Factor,"  gave  a  lively  picture 
of  social  life  in  Maryland  and  R.  Lewis,  mas- 
ter in  King  William's  school,  wrote  poetry  and 
edited  a  Latin  poem,  printed  in  Annapolis. 
During  Calvert's  administration  occurred  two 
important  events  which  changed  Maryland 
from  a  rural  plantation  province  to  a  commer- 
cial and  agricuUural  border  stale.  In  1729 
Baltimore  town  was  laid  out,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Patapsco,  and  grew  to  a 
great  city,  being  near  to  the  fertile  western 
country.  About  this  time,  along  the  valleys  of 
die  Blue  Ridge,  from  Pennsylvania  down 
toward  Georgia,  came  the  sturdy.  God-fearing, 
hardworking,  German- speaking  immigrants 
from  the  Rhincland,  who  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  so  had  their  ties  with  the  Pennsylvanians, 
rather  than  with  the  Virginians.  This  opening 
of  the  back  country  started  that  struggle  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  obtain 
trade,  which  led  Braddock,  influenced  by  the 
colonists  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  make 
his  way  westward  through  Maryland ;  bnt 
Forbes,  influenced  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  to 
make  his  road  toward  Fort  Du  Quesne,  thrmgh 
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their  celony.  The  Gernuns  in  Maryland  were 
not  slaveholders,  and  devoted  iheir  attention 
to  the  growth  of  cereals  rather  than  tobacco. 
They  also  began  manufactures  on  a  small  scale, 
and  thus  diversified  the  industry  of  the  pala- 
tinate. Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  came  to 
Maryland  in  1732,  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
boundary  dispute  with  Penn's  sons  and  heirs. 
He  yielded  to  them  all  that  they  demanded,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  and  presented  them 
several  million  acres  of  land  to  which  they  had 
no  right  Pennsylvanians  had  settled  Phila- 
delphia south  of  the  40th  par^lel,  but  they  had 
no  settlements  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Beyond  it  Marylandcrs  were  already  building 
their  cabins  near  the  north  boundary  of  the 
province,  and,  under  Capt  Thomas  Cresap, 
they  even  fought  for  their  rights.  Baltimore 
agreed,  nevertheless,  to  accept  a  line  run  due 
west  on  a.  parallel  15  miles  south  of  Philadel- 
phia, so  far  as  the  provinces  had  a  common 
boundary.  When  he  realized  what  he  had 
done,  he  refused  to  run  this  boundary  and  ap- 
phed  to  the  English  courts.  The  case  dragged 
on  until  1760  when  the  line  of  1732  was  finally 
accepted,  and  was  surveyed  between  1762  and 
1767  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon, 
two  excellent  English  surveyors.  During  the 
long  governorships  of  Wiliiam  Bladen  and 
Samuel  Ogle,  the  province  grew  in  population 
and  wealth.  Worcester  County,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic scalKrard,  was  organized  in  1742,  and  Fred- 
erick County,  in  the  extreme  west,  in  1748. 
The  Annapolis  Gaiette,  established  in  17S2, 
published  graceful  and  correct  poems  written 
by  colonial  gentlemen.  The  English  magacines 
printed  the  results  of  the  scientific  observa- 
tions in  southern  Matyland  of  Dr.  Richard 
Brooke,  physician  and  politician.  In  1753, 
Horatio  Sharpe  came  out  as  governor,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  relieved  in  1768  by 
the  last  proprietary  governor.  Sir  Robert  Eden, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  last  Lord  Baltimore. 
Sharpe  was  a  wise  and  popular  man,  who  had 
a  difficult  position  to  fill  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  in  which  Fort  Cumberland  and 
other  garrisons  were  placed  in  the  west  of  the 
pronnce;  but  in  which  Maryland  played  a  dis- 
creditable part,  owing  to  a  niggardly  proprie- 
tary and  a  narrow-minded,  unpatriotic  legis- 
lature. 

Maryland  joined  with  the  other  colonics  in 
repudiating  the  Stamp  Act,  and  forced  the 
stamp  distributor  to  resign  his  office  and  flee 
from  the  province.  The  general  assembly 
passed  bold  resolves,  refusing  to  admit  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  and  claiming  that 
the  provincial  legislature  had  the  "sole  right 
to  lay  taxes,  or  impositions,  on  the  inhabitants 
of  their  province,  or  their  property  or  effects.* 
When  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  Stamp  Act 
should  go  into  operation  there  was  no  stamped 
paper  in  the  province.  How  could  business  be 
transacted,  if  unstamped  paper  was  illegal? 
The  Frederick  County  Court  took  a  bold  but 
sensible  course,  and  declared  that  its  business 
should  be  carried  on  without  stamps,  and  the 
Other  courts  of  the  province  followed  it  in  that 
course.  Maryland  was  represented  in  the 
Continental  Stamp  Act  Congress  and  took  part 
in  the  non-importation  agreement  and  in  the 
correspondence  with  the  other  colonies,  so  as  to 
present  an  united  front  against  the  British  acts. 


Hie  people  of  AonapoUs  burnt  a  vcsmI,  The 
Peggy  Stewart,  laden  with  tea.  Yet  the  prov- 
ince was  conservative,  and,  in  Sharpe  and 
Eden,  had  two  governors  of  tmusual  popular- 
ity. In  1774  Eden  went  to  England  for  a  few 
months.  In  June,  during  his  absence,  there  met 
at  AnnapoUs  a  'general  congress  of  deputies 
from  all  the  counties,*  to  consider  measures  of 
opposition  to  England.  This  body  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  conventions,  whidi  chose  dele- 
gates to  continental  congresses  and  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Safety  to  act  as  an  executive 
committee  during  the  intervals  between  con- 
ventions; which  enhsted  troops  and  sent  them 
to  fi^t  the  British  in  Massachusetts;  which 
directed  the  choice  by  each  county  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Observation  to  care  for  local  matters; 
and  which,  by  the  Asiociation,  a  document  of- 
fered in  1775  for  subscription  by  the  freemen 
of  the  province,  expressed  approval  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  opposition  to  Great  Britain,  and  united  the 
people  *iii  maintenance  of  good  order  and  the 
public  peace.* 

Eden  had  not  only  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  connection  with  the  British  revenue 
acts,  but  also  had  to  meet  two  local  troubles. 
A  strong  party  declared  that  the  act,  which 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  had  not 
been  properly  passed,  and  so  was  void.  A 
struggle  over  officers'  fees  caused  great  excite- 
ment The  acts  fixing  these  fees  were  tem- 
porary, so  that  the  legislature  might  readjust 
their  rates  every  few  years.  The  councillors 
held  the  chief  offices  and  naturally  desired 
large  fees.  When  the  fee  act  ex^iired  in  1770 
all  attempts  to  pass  a  new  law  failed,  because 
of  dissensions  between  the  two  houses  of  the 
assembly.  What  should  he  done  in  this  emer- 
gency? Eden  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
any  officer  to  take  fees  greater  than  those  al- 
lowed in  the  old  law.  Of  course,  he  was 
thereby  virtually  authorised  to  take  fees  at  the 
old  rate,  and  so  the  proclamation  fixed  the 
fees.  A  fierce  controversy  followed  over  the 
governor's  right  to  do  this;  in  which  contro- 
versy, Daniel  Dulany,  the  younger,  who  had 
attacked  the  Stamp  Act,  defended  the  governor, 
and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  a  young 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  the  wealthiest  land- 
owner in  the  province,  attacked  him.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  undoubtedly  agreed  with 
Carrol],  but  the  governor  held  the  whip  hand 
and  fees  were  collected  at  the  old  rate,  until 
British  rule  was  overthrown. 

In  1771  Frederick,  sixth  and  last  Lord 
Baltimore,  died,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 
He  left  the  pro\incE  to  his  illegitimate  son, 
Henry  Harford,  the  sixth  and  last  lord 
proprietary.    In  his    honor,    Harford    County, 

'  side    of    the    Susquchar 
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Eden's  inlluence  could  not  prevent  acts  of 
lawlessness  from  time  to  time,  but  his  tact 
and  KOod- fellowship  with  the  colonial  leaders, 
and-LDe  conservatism  which  had  always  showed 
itself  in  Maryland,  kept  the  "^ostensible  form  of 
government'^  intact,  so  that  on  17  May  1776^ 
the  Provincial  Convention  denied  that  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress  the  royal  government, 
and,  on  1\  May,  expressed  the  hope  for  a  *re- 
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Ofiion  with  Great  Britain  on  constitutional 
priaciplcs.*  Eden  saw  that  tlie  ptovindaJE 
would  "not  long  be  able  to  stem  the  torrents 
wliich,  in  several  provinces,'  ran  'strongly  to- 
ward independence."  He  declined  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  convention  that  he  remain  as 
governor  of  Maryland,  promisins  to  take  *no 
active  hostile  part,  nor  to  correspond  with  the 
British  ROvemment,'  Instead,  he  embarked  on 
a  British  man-of-war  on  23  June  1776,  and 
sailed  for  England,  where,  in  August,  he  was 
created  Baronet  of  Maryland,  an  honor  still 
worn  bjf  his  descendants,  m  return  for  his  skil- 
ful administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
Baltimore  town  anil  Frederick  County  eagerly 
sought  independence.  Samuel  Chase,  tike  a 
flame  of  fire,  preached  it  throng^oul  Maryland, 
Matthew  Tilgbman,  William  Paca.  Charles  Car- 
rol] the  barnster  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
roUton  urged  it.  So  the  convention  voted  on 
21  June,  to  allow  its  deputies  in  the  Continental 
Congress  to  unite  with  ddegates  from  other 
colonies,  in  declaring  independence  and  forming 
a  confederation.  On  3  July,  the  convention 
adopted  her  own  declaration  of  independence, 
and,  thereafter,  began  to  prepare  a  permanent 
written   constitution   for   the   new   State. 

State  Histoiy> —  Maryland  was  equal  to 
any  other  of  the  13  original  Stales  in  her  zeal 
and  fidelity  to  the  common  cause.  On  2  Aug. 
1776,  her  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congrest 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  in 
November,  elections  were  held  for  officers  in 
the  new  govemtnent,  which  was  finally  insti- 
tuted, when  the  convention  adjourned  litie  die 
in  March  1777,  and  Thomas  Johnson  was 
inaugurated  as  the  first  governor.  The  State 
constitution  was  not  submitted  to  the  people.  It 
provided  for  changes  by  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment at  two  successive  assembly  sessions.  The 
constitution  contained  a  bill  of  rights  and  a 
frame  of  government,  consisting  of  a  governor, 
chosen  annually  by  the  legislature,  and  a  gen~ 
eral  assembly  of  two  chambers^  a  House  of 
Delegates,  elected  annually,  consisting  of  four 
Delegates  from  each  of  the  19  counties  and  two 
each  from  Annapolis  and  Baltimore;  and  a 
Senate  of  15  members,  chosen  quinquennially  by 
an  electoral  college,  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  county  and  one  from  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore.  A  governor's  council  was  also  pro- 
vided, to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  le^slature 
and  to  act  upon  his  nominations.  The  judiciary 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Suffrage 
was  based  upon  the  possession  of  property,  aiid 
so  there  were  a  few  negro  voters, 

Maryland  entered  into  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  zeal,  and  her  troops  were  the  only 
ones  which  were  found  in  every  campaign.  At 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  27  Ang.  1776.  the 
Maryland  line  won  its  first  renown,  and  that 
renown  was  heightened  in  the' Southern  cam- 
paigns by  its  bravery  in  the  battles  of  Camden, 
16  Aug,  1780;  the  Cowpens.  11  Jan.  1781:  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  15  March  1781;  and  Eutaw 
Spring,  8  SepL  1781,  General  William  Small- 
wood,  their  commander,  Gen,  Mordecai  Gist, 
and  Col.  John  Eager  Howard  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Tench  Tilghman,  a 
Marylander,  bore  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown,  on  19 
Oct.  1781,  from  General  Washington  to  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  James 
McHenry  of  Baltimore;  afterward  Washington's 


Secretary  of  War,  was  one  of  the  general's 
aides,  or  military  family. 

While  Maryland  was  full  of  alacrity  for  the 
common  cause,  for  a  long  time  she  refused  to 
sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  fearing 
danger  from  the  claims  of  the  great  States, 
notablv  Virginia,  to  vast  tracts  of  land  west  of 
the  Alle^eny  Mountains.  Maryland  proposed 
to  the  Continental  Congress  that  this  far-ex- 
tending territory  be  granted  to  the  Union,  and 
held  as  the  common  property  of  all  the  States, 
and  refused  to  accede  to  the  articles  until  this 
proposal  was  adopted,  and  Virginia,  the  roost 
important  of  the  claimants  and  the  only  one 
who  had  reduced  her  claims  into  possession, 
had  made  such  a  cession.  This  perseverance 
won,  the  desired  cessions  were  made,  the 
Western  lands  became  the  nation's  domain  and 
Maryland  entered  the  Confederation  as  the  13ih 
State  on  1  March  1781.  One  of  her  delegates, 
John  Hanson  of  Frederick  County,  was  the  first 
presidiag  ofiker  of  Congress  under  the  new 
government.  During  the  war,  the  Slate  had 
confiscated  the  proprietary's  lands  and  those  of 
some  of  the  Tories,  who  had  among  their  num- 
t>er  some  men  of  wealth  and  some  of  the  yeo- 
men, especiallv  on  the  lower  Eastern  Shore. 
In  1776  Freoerick  County  was  divided,  the 
middle  portion  keeping  the  old  name,  the 
eastern  one  Ijecoming  Montgomery  Coanly, 
named  after  Gen,  Richard  Montgomery  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  who  was  kilted  at  Quebec, 
and  the  western  portion  becoming  Washing>- 
ton  County, 

In  November  1783,  b^  invitation  of  Mary- 
land, the  Congress  met  in  her  Stale  House  at 
Annapolis,  and  in  the  senate  chamber  there 
General  Washington  resigned  his 
on  23  Dec.  1783. 


commerce  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
roiomac,  and,  to  arrange  for  its  regulation, 
commissioners  were  appointed,  who  met  at 
Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon  in  1785,  At 
that  meeting,  the  desirability  of  uniform  com- 
mercial regulations  throughout  the  Union  was 
considered  and  a  convention  for  the  discussion 
of  such  questions  was  called  to  meet  at  An- 
napolis in  1786.  Only  five  States  were  then 
represented,  and,  through  dissensions  in  the 
Maryland  legislature,  there  were  no  Maryland 
delegates.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  delegate, 
and,  through  his  eflforts,  a  second  convention 
was  summoned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
which  gathering  drafted  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Maryland's  detection  to  the  convention 
divided,  Luther  Martin  (an  able  lawyer  and 
subse(|uently  an  ardent  Federalist)  and  John 
Francis  Mercer  refusing  to  sign  the  document: 
while  James  McHenry,  Daniel  Carroll  and 
Daniel  of  Saint  Thomas  Jenifer,  dii  so.  The 
people  of  the  State  elected  delegates  of  strong 
Federal  inclination  to  the  convention  called  to 
consider  the  constitution,  which  ratified  it  28 


In  Vir^nta. 

In  1791  Maryland  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government,  as  a  site  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, about  61  square  miles  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Potomac  Riiver  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  this,  with  a  cession  from  Virginia,  formed 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  nortton  taken 
from  Virginia  was  later  retroceded  to  her^  so 
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that  the  territory  of  the  present  district  was 
once  entirely  a  part  of  Maryland.  In  1796 
Allegany  G>UDty  was  formed  from  the  western 
part  of  Washington  County.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  the  Jefliersonian  party 
in  the  Slate  became  organized,  its  leaders  being 
two  brothers :  GetL  Samuel  Smith,  who  sat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  Robert  Smith, 
who  became  Secretary  of  State. 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  Baltimore  sent 
forrti  about  60  fast  sailing  vessels,  which  preyed 
as  privateers  on  British  commerce.  In  return, 
Admiral  Cockbum  sailed  into  the  Chesapeake 
with  a  British  lleet.  He  made  a  number  of 
landings,  and  bad  skirmishes  with  the  people. 
The  Federal  authorities  were  inefficient.  Finally, 
in  August  1814,  a.  reinforcement  of  Britisb 
troops  having  arrived  under  cotnmat>d  of  Gen- 
era] Ross,  the  British  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Patuxent  River  and  disembarked  a  considerable 
expedition.  The  British  forces  were  met  by 
the  Americans  near  Bladensburg,  and  the  latter 
were  shamefully  defeated.  The  British  ad- 
vanced and  took  the  FedA-al  capital  —  Wash- 
ington. After  a  short  time,  they  retired,  re- 
embarked  on  the  fleet  and  sailed  up  the  bay  to 
attack  Baltimore  The  army  under  General 
Ross  landed  at  North  Point,  and  attacked  the 
Maryland  militia,  driving  them  back  several 
miles  upon  the  defenses  of  the  city.  In  the 
attack,  General  Ross  was  killed.  A  landing 
party  to  the  southwest  of  the  dty  was  onsuc* 
cessful.  Fort  McHenry,  on  the  end  of  a 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  was  bom- 
barded by  the  fleet  During  the  nighi  of  the 
bombardment,  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  lawyer  of 
fine  ability,  who  was  detained  on  a  British  ship, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  endeavor  to  effect  the 
release  of  a  prisoner,  wrote  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner.*  Having  failed  to  take  the  city,  the 
British  withdrew.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  the  farseeing  merchants  of  Baltimore 
planned  Western  routes  to  secure  trade  for 
their  dty,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
came  into  being. 

Maryland  was  a  close  State  politically,  and 
was  so  conservative  that  the  Federalist  party 
lingered  there  for  years  after  it  had  gone  out 
of  existence  elsewhere.  In  1806  the  property 
qualiiication  for  voters  was  abolisfaed,  a  radal 
one  being  substituted  The  growth  of  Balti~ 
more  dty  and  the  larger  counties  rendered  the 
people  therein  discontented  with  the  constitu- 
tioiul  rules  of  equality  of  representation  in  the 
legislature.  In  1837  the  Democratic  electors 
for  the  senate  of  the  State,  who  numbered  19 
out  of  40  (the  quorum  bdng  24),  refused  to 
go  into  the  body,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
ooDslituiional  revision.  They  failed  to  prevent 
the  election  of  a  senate,  and  the  parly  was 
repudiated  by  the  voters  at  the  enstiinK-  election, 
but  the  constitutional  amendroents  desired 
were  speedily  achieved,  and,  in  1838,  the  gov- 
ernor's coundl  was  abolished;  the  govemor^s 
election  made  by  the  people  for  a  three-year 
term;  and  the  senate  made  also  a  body  elected 
by  the  people,  one  member  coming  from  each 
county  and  one  from  Baltimore  dty.  An- 
napolis lost  its  representation  in  the  general 
assembly.  In  1836  Carroll  County  was  estab- 
lished out  of  parts  of  Frederick  and  Baltimore, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  venerable  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who  had  been  the  last 


survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  had  died  in  1832.  William 
Wirt,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  resident  of 
Baltimore  dty,  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  anti-Masonic  party,  and  recdved 
the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont  at  the  election  of 
1832.  From  that  time,  for  30  years,  Baltimore 
was  the  place  at  which  many  National  political 
conventions  were  held. 

At  this  time,  in  Maryland,  as  in  other  States, 
large  amounts  bad  been  borrowed  to  aid  works 
of  communication,  such  as  railroads  and  canals. 
A  finandal  crisis  came  upon  the  country,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  a  recharter^  and  Maryland  was  in  danger 
of  bankruptcy.  That  this  evil  was  averted  and 
the  Stale's  credit  maintained  was  due  to  the 
high  integrity  of  Thomas  G.  Pratt,  then  gov- 
ernor, and  to  the  great  helpfulness  of  George 
Peabody,  then  a  iJondon  banker,  but  formerly 
in  business  in  Baltimore.  The  failure  to  re- 
diarter  the  United  States  Bank  was  mainly 
due  to  two  men,  President  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Roger  B.  Taney,  a  Maryland  lawyer,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  President's  Cabinet  as  At- 
torney-General, and,  having  already  concdved  a 
distrust  for  that  bank,  had  not  only  agreed 
with  the  President  in  his  opposition  to  it,  but 
had  increased  his  hostility.  Taney  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  Department,  so  as  to 
accomplish  more  against  the  bank,  by  removing 
the  Federal  govenmient  deposits  from  it  The 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  —  an 
unprecedented  act.  Jackson  nominated  Taney 
again  to  a  seat  on  die  Supreme  Court  bendi, 
and  the  nomination  was  rejected.  A  vacancy  in 
the  chief  justiceship  gave  Jadcson  a  third  op- 
portunity to  honor  Taney,  and  a  chanfte  in  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  secured  his  confirma- 
tion, so  that  he  presided  over  that  august 
tribunal  from  1838  to  1864.  The  Maryland  bar 
was  a  famous  bod}  of  men.  William  Pinkney, 
who  served  as  Minister  to  England  and  woo 
laurels  as  an  orator  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  American  bar, 
until  he  died,  and  after  Danid  Webster  died, 
for  20  years,  Rcverdy  Johnson  was  the  most 
prominent  American  lawyer.  Johnson  was  a 
Whip,  served  as  Attorney-General  in  Taylor's 
administration,  was  twice  senator  from  Mary- 
land and  was  Minister  lo  England. 

Troops  from  Maryland  played  a  gallant 
part  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  agitation  for 
rotation  in  office  and  for  a  greater  number  of 
elective  offices  was  so  strongly  felt  in  Mary- 
land that  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1851.  The  term  of  the  governor  was  increased 
to  four  years,  at  which  it  has  remained.  At  this 
time,  Howard  County  was  created  out  of  part 
of  Anne  Arundel,  and  Baltimore  ritv  was  made 
independent  of  Baltimore  County.  To  use  the 
English  pht^se,  it  was  created  a  county  boroudi. 
Maryland  had  given  considerable  support  to  the 
colonization  of  negroes  in  Liberia,  and  John  H. 
B.  Latrobc,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Colonization  Sodety,  but 
there  was  little  abolition  sentiment  in  the  State 
The  Republican  party  was  not  organized  in 
Maryland  until  1866.  but  there  was  very  con- 
servative Union  sentiment  in  the  Stale,  and  the 
Whigs  had  been  powerful  there.  There  was 
also  a  strong  nativisi  element,  which  was 
brought  into  politics  by  a  con»derablc  foreign 
immigration  to  Baltimore  about  1850;  and  fcy  die 
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!zct  that  these  immigrants  usually  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  these  dements,  Fillmore  carried  the 
State  (the  only  one  he  did  carry)  as  the  native 
American  (or  "Know  Nothing')  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  lliomas  H.  Hicks, 
the  candidate  of  the  same  party,  was  chosen 
governor  in  1857.  Baltimore  dty,  about  that 
time,  was  characterized  by  election  riots  and 
disturbances  between  mobs,  composed  of 
partisans  of  "Know- Nothings"  and  of  Demo- 
crats, and  also  between  mobs,  composed  of  ad- 
herents of  rival  volunteer  fire  companies.  The 
police  force  there  was  inefBcient,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, in  1860  it  was  placed  under  State  control, 
under  which  it  still  remains.  When  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1860  came,  Breckenridge, 
the  candidate  of  the  Southern  Democracy',  car- 
ried the  State  by  a  narrow  plurahly.  over  Bell, 
the  Conservative  Union  candidate,  supported  by 
the  Old  Line  Wlugs.  As  soon  as  Lincolns 
election  was  announced,  the  Gulf  States  began 
to  secede.  Maryland  was  in  a  difhcult  situa- 
tion. She  was  a  border  State,  slaveholiUng, 
conservative.  Union  loving,  having  ties  both  to 
North  and  to  South.  Governor  Hicks  was  a 
Union  man,  but  not  a  man  of  strong  personality. 
Lincoln  called  for  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment  reached 
Baltimore.  Locomotives  were  not  then  allowed 
to  draw  trains  through  the  dty,  but  mules  pulled 
the  cars  from  one  station  to  the  other  along 
Pratt  street.  The  commander  of  the  regiment 
permitted  his  men  to  Vematn  in  the  cars,  and 
the  crowd,  seeing  them  so  transported,  became 
menadng.  Stones  were  thrown,  shots  were 
fired  and  several  men  were  killed  on  either 
side  — the  Brst  bloodshed  of  the  Civil  War. 
Governor  Hicks  promptly  called  a  session  of 
the  legislature  to  meet  in  Frederick,  the  centre 
of  the  Unionist  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
local  influences  overawed  the  Secessionists  in 
the  legislature,  so  that  -the  question  of  disunion 
was  never  brought  to  a  vote.  Later,  the  Fed- 
eral officers  arrested  some  prominent  disunion- 
ists  and  confined  them  for  several  months. 
Baltimore  was  reduced  to  quiet  and  obedience 
to  Federal  law,  when  Gen.  Benjamin  F,  Butler, 
with  Union  troops,  took  post  in  Uay  on  Feder^ 
Hill,  overlooking  the  dty.  There  was  some, 
friction  with  Federal  authorities  during  the 
remainder  of  the  conflict  but  the  question  was 
settled  that  Maryland  would  continue  loyal  to 
the  National  Kovemment  The  crc£t  for  sav- 
ing Maryland  to  the  Union  is.  in  large  measur^ 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  an  eloquent  orator  and 
congressman.  Some  Mai^ylanders  crossed  the 
Potomac  and,  enlisting  in  the  Confederate 
army,  fought  bravely.  Gen.  Bradley  T.  John- 
son was  the  most  important  of  their  officers. 
The  Union  army  also  contained  a  large  number 
of  Maryland  soldiers,  the  chief  officers  being 
Gen.  John  R.  Kenly  and  Gen.  Charles  E.  Phdps. 
Union  troops  were  stationed  alon^  the  Potoma(^ 
and  three  important  campaigns  took  place 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  State.  In  the  autiunn 
of  1862.  General  Lee  came  into  the  State  with 
the  Army  of  Northern  Vireinia.  and  met  Gen- 
eral McCldlan  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
near  the  village  of  Sharpsburg.  on  Antietam 
Creek,  in  Washington  County,  fighting  there  a 
bloody  battle,  after  which  Lee  was  forced  to 
retire  into  Virginia.    This  Maryland  campaign 


had,  as  one  of  its  incidents,  the  occupation  of 
Frederick  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  poem  of  "Barbara  Frietchie."  In  1863 
Lee  crossed  the  State  twice  on  his  way  to  and 
from  Gettysburg,  and,  in  1864,  Gen.  jubal  A. 
Early  entered  Maryland,  and  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Monocanr  near  Frederick  against  Union 
forces  under  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  They  were 
defeated,  but  the  delay  they  caused  the  Con- 
federate army,  together  with  a  second  delay, 
occasioned  by  Early's  stopping  to  collect  a  ran- 
som of  $200,000  from  Frederick,  gave  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  time  to  bring  troojjs  to  Wash- 
ington and  avert  danger  of  the  capital's  falhng 
into  the  Confederate's  hands.  A  raiding  party 
came  within  five  miles  of  Baltimore  at  this  time. 


the  State. 

Augustus  W.  Bradford,  a  Union  man,  was 
chosen  governor  in  1861,  and,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, was  held  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1864,  the  result  of  whose  delibera- 
tions was  declared  adopted  in  October,  by  a 
very  small  majority,  made  up  by  the  soldiers' 
vote.  This  constitution  abolished  slavery,  in- 
creased the  representation  of  Baltimore,  mak- 
infr  it  equivalent  to  three  counties,  provided  for 
a  I  iente  nan  I -governor,  instituted  registration  of 
voters  and  established  a  State  system  of  public 
education.  It  also  prohibited,  in  the  strictest 
terms,  any  persons  who  had  sympathized  with 
the  Confederate  States  from  holdine'  office  or 
voting,  and  provided  that  al!  voters  must  take 
an  oath  that  they  "have  been  truly  and  loyally 
on  the  side  of  the  United  Statci" 

Thomas  Swann  was  elected  governor,  and 
C.  C.  Cox,  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  Union 
ticket  in  November  1864.  When  the  Civil  Wa 
ended  in  1865,  the  Union  party^  which  had  been 
a  coalition  one.  fell  into  pieces.  Governor 
Swann  became  a  Democrat,  while  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Cox  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  organ- 
iied  the  Republican  party,  which  was  a  minority 
one  for  30  years.  Reaction  from  the  extreme 
loyal  position  of  the  constitution  of  1864  led 
to  the  assembling  of  another  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1867,  which  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion imder  which  the  State  is  still  governed,  the 
people  having  declined  in  1887  and  1907  to  call 
a  Constitutional  Convention  —  a  proposition 
which  the  constitution  directed  to  be  laid  be- 
fore them  every  20  years.  This  constitution 
abolished  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  and 
the  'iron  clad  oath"  of  loyally,  and  rearranged 
the  judiciary.  By  this  constitution,  Wicomico 
County  was  established  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
out  ot  Dorchester  and  Somerset.  In  1872  the 
western  part  of  Allegany  County  was  created 
into  Garrett  County,  named  for  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road   This  is  the  last  county  to  be  organized. 

Oden  Bowie  was  the  first  governor  under  the 
new  constitution,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1872 
by  William  Pinkney  Whyte,  a  lawyer  of 
marked  ability,  who  held,  at  one  time  or  another, 
nearly  every  dective  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  who  was  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
organization  until  about  1880.  Then  Arthur  P. 
Gorman,  who  had  been  a  prominent  member  oi 
the  legislature,  succeeded  him  as  the  director 
of  Democratic  politics,  and  continued  to  keep 
the  orpiuzation  in  the  hands  of  himself  and 
his  friends   imtil  his  death  in    1906.    During 
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most  of  tbat  quarter  of  a  century,  be  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
legislatures  of  1868  and  1670  were  unanimously 
Demacratic.  but,  in  Ifial  of  1872,  a  small  Repub- 
lican minority  appeared,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner  of  Frederick  County. 

A  one-parly  Slate  is  apt  to  find  thai  abuses 
creep  in,  and  such  became  the  condition  in 
Mainland.  An  independent  reform  movement 
in  tue  Democratic  parly  led  to  refusal  on  the 
part  of  many  to  accept  the  nomination  of  John 
Lee  Carroll  of  Howard  County  for  governor 
in  1875.  A  reform  ticket  was  nominated, 
headed  by  J.  Morrison  Harris,  a  Republican, 
and  containing  the  name  of  S.  Teackle  Wallis, 
a  Democrat  and  the  leader  of  the  Baltimore 
bar,  as  candidate  for  the  attorney- generalship. 
This  ticket  carried  the  coimties,  but  Kross 
frauds  in  Baltimore  city  were  sufficient  to  show 
Carroll's  election  on  the  face  of  the  returns. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  decision  welcomed 
as  a  precedent  by  Republicans  in  the  Presideii' 
tial  contest  of  the  succeedint;  year,  decided  that 
it  could  not  go  back  of  the  returns,  and  Carroll 
became  governor.  The  reform  Democrats  and 
independent  Republicans  then  organized  the 
Baltimore  Reform  League,  and  for  30  years 
waged  an  unparalleled  conflict  against  the 
dominant  party  organization.  Gradually,  the 
independent  voters  came  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  especially  in  Baltimore.  No  independ- 
ent tidcet  was  nominated,  but  the  League  stead- 
ily continued  for  good  election  laws,  honestly 
administered  and  from  time  to  time  supported 
such  Republican  candidates  as  stood  far  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Leagiie.  This  policy  led 
both  parties  to  nominate  better  men  and  much 
improved  political  conditions. 

In  1S77  the  most  terrible  strike  of  working 
men  occurred,  which  Maryland  bas  yet  known, 
when  a  reduction  in  wages  of  the  employees  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  led  to  swA 
rioting  that  the  National  Guard  was  insufficient 
to  quell  it,  and  the  assistance  of  Federal  soldiers 
was  requested  The  eflorts  of  the  reform  ele- 
ment led  to  the  nomination,  by  the  Democratic 
parly  in  1879,  of  William  T.  Hamilton  of  Wash- 
ington County,  for  the  governorship.  He  was 
elected  by  a  lar^e  majonty,  and,  tboush  ham- 
pered  by  an  unfriendly  legislature,  accomplished 
some  reform.  In  1883,  the  Reform  Leaf:fue 
achieved  its  first  victory  in  Baltimore,  electing 
•new  judges,*  in  coalition  with  the  Republicans, 
over  the  old  judges,  who  had  been  renominated 
by  the  Democrats. 

Robert  M.  McLane  was  elected  governor, 
in  1885,  but,  being  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
he  did  not  complete  his  term.  In  1887  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R^lroad  ceased  to  pay- 
dividends,  and  many  citizens  who  were  stock- 
holders suffered  severe  losses.  The  road  strug- 
gled along  until  1896,  wlien  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  receivers,  John  K.  Cowen  and 
Oscar  G.  Murray.  They  were  two  remarkable 
men;  the  one,  an  able  lawyer:  the  other,  a 
skilled  railroad  operator,  and  dv  the  daring  issue 
of  receiver's  certificates,  and  by  extensive  re- 
construciion  of  the  road,  they  were  able,  after  a 
little  more  than  three  years,  to  return  it  to  its 
stockholders  under  the  original  charter.  Cowen 
became  the  first  president  of  the  reorganized 
road.  A  tunnel  was  dug  under  Baltimore,  in 
order  to  secure  direct  connection  between  A« 


lines  on  the  east  aftd  those  oh  the  west  of  die 
dty. 

In  1887  Elihu  E.  Jackson  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. In  1889  disastrous  floods  in  western 
Maryland  so  damaged  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  that  it  was  never  afterward  successfully 
operated.  Fifteen  years  later,  it  was  sold  to 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  In  1890  the 
financial  interests  of  the  State  suffered  a  great 
shock,  by  the  discovery  of  the  misappropriation 
of  over  $100,000  of  the  Slate's  funds  by  the 
State  treasurer^  man  who  had  been  univer- 
sally trusted.  The  loss  to  his  bondsmen  was 
heavy,  and  the  incident  gave  an  especial  incen- 
tive to  the  founding  of  bonding  companies  in 
Baltimore.  The  long-continued  complaint  of 
intinjidaiion  and  fraud  at  elections,  especially 
in  Baltimore  city,  led  to  the  passage  of  an 
Australian  Ballot  Law  in  1890.  This  statute 
much  improved  the  conditions,  but  was  a 
measure  which  needed  much  later  amendment 

Frank  Brown,  o'  Carroll  County,  was  ciiosen 
governor  in  1891,  and  in  1894  he  found  it  neces- 
sury  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  to  preserve 
order  in  consequence  of  a  miners'  strike  in 
Allegany  County.  In  that  year's  Congressional 
elections,  the  Republican  party,  for  the  first 
time,  bad  a  majority  in  the  State.  This  fact 
gave  the  parly  fresh  courage,  and,  in  1895,  it 
nominated  a  strong  candidate  for  governor, 
Lloyd  Lowndes  of  Allegany  County.  The  Re- 
form League  supported  Mm,  as  did  ex-Govemor 
Whyle,  and  many  other  Democrats,  who  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  their 
party  and  in  the  State.  Especial  efforts  were 
exerted  lo  prevent  intimidation  or  fraud  in 
Baltimore  city.  The  election  resulted  in  a  Re- 
publican legislature  and  a  large  popular  major- 
ity for  Lowndes.  .For  many  years,  one  United 
States  senator  bad  been  diosen  from  either 
shore  of  the  bay,  but  now  that  rule  was  broken, 
and  a  Republican,  George  L.  Wellington  of 
Allegany  County,  was  lAoscn  senator,  the  other 
senator  being  Arthur  P.  Gorman  of  Howard 
County.  The  same  session  saw  the  passage  of 
an  excellent  ballot  law,  prepared  by  the  Re- 
form League  (which  did  away  with  all  riot  and 
intimidation,  and  almost  all  fraud  at  the  polls), 
and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  whose  achievements  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive, and  of  a  remarkable  scientific  character. 

In  1896  William  J.  Bryan  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  by  the  Democratic  party,  and 
this  choice  was  not  received  with  favor  in 
Maryland,   where  the  sentiment  in   favor  of   a 

Eld  standard  was  itrong,  and  where  the  party 
d  always  called  itself  the  Democratic-Cofi- 
letvative  party.  The  Proliibitionists  nominated 
Joshua  Levering  of  Baltimore,  but  his  vote  was 
small.  William  McKinley,  the  Republican 
nominee,  carried  the  State  by  32.000  plurality, 
and  every  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
was  elected.  President  McKinley  called  lo  his 
Cabinet,  as  Postmaster-General,  James  A.  Gary, 
of  Baltimore,  a  prominent  manufacturer.  In 
1897  ageneral  assembly  was  chosen,  Republican 
in  both  branches,  the  only  time  such  has  been 
elected.  They  adopted  a  new  city  charter  for 
Baltimore,  by  which  a  board  of  estimates  was 
established,  and  empowered  to  nrepare  an  an- 
nual budget  for  the  city.  Louis  E.  McComas  of 
Hagerstown,  an  experienced  jurist,  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate.    In  the  Spanish 
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War,  wbich  occurred  dDrifig  that  ywr.  Mary- 
land troops  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
service  outside  of  the  couatry,  but  two  natives 
of  the  State  gained  renown :  Adm.  Winfie)d 
Scoti  Schley  and  Gen.  Harrison  G.  Otis, 
both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Frederick. 

The  Democratic  party  won  the  gubomato- 
nal  election  of  1899,  owing  in  part  to  dissent 
sions  amons  the  Republicans,  and  John  Waller 
Smith  of  Worcester  County  defeated  Governor 
Lowndes,  who  sought  re-election.  Governor 
Smith  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Daoo- 
cratic  State  paity  O)|[siiixation,  when  Senator 
Gorman  die!  Four  years  after  the  close  of 
his  term  as  Kovemor  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  Sutes  Soate.  In  1900  the  State  cast 
its  electoral  vote  for  McKinley,  by  nearly 
14,000  majority.  Governor  Smith  called  the 
legislature  in  extra  session  in  1901  to  amend 
the  ballot  law  and  to  provide  for  a  State  cen- 
sus, since  certain  frauds,  which  were  after- 
ward corrected  by  the  Federal  ofBdals,  had 
been  discovered  ui  the  National  Census  of 
190O.  The  Democratic  party  now  entered  upon 
a  continuous  policy  for  snppreMtng  the  votei 
of  negroes  and  the  election  law  adopted  in  1901 
abolished  party  emblems  and  columns  from  the 
ballot,  and  included  other  provisions,  making  it 
easy  for  election  ofBdals  to  throw  out  ballots. 
The  election  of  1901  turned  upon  the  (juestioii 
of  approving,  or  condemning,  this  election  law; 
under  which  so-called  trick  ballots,  difficult  to 
vote,  were  used  in  certain  counties.  A  Demo- 
cratic Iwslature  was  chosen,  but,  of  tjie  two 
Stale  ofiicials  elected  by  small  majorities,  one 
was  a  Republican.  In  1902  the  Republicans 
carried  the  State  on  the  ConKrestional  vote; 
but,  in  1903,  Edwin  Warfield  of  Howard 
County,  head  of  one  of  the  Baltimore  boni£iig 
companies,  was  elected  ^vemor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  About  this  time,  an  era  of  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  occurred  at  An- 
napolis. The  state  house,  erected  in  Governor 
Eden's  administration,  was  enlarged;  a  build- 
ing  was  erected  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  State  Library;  and  the  Ucuted  States  Naval 
Academy,  established  during  the  .administra- 
tion of  President  Polk,  when  George  Bancroft 
was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  rebuilt.  On  7 
Feb,  I9M  occurred  the  great  fire  in  Baltimore. 
which  burnt  over  about  160  acres  of  ground 
in  the  centre  of  Ih?  city,  futd  destroyed  nearly 
$100,000,000  worth  of  property.  A  Burnt  Dis- 
trict Commission  with  created  to  deal  with  the 
emergency,  streets  were  widened  and  new  piers 
built.  An  adequate  sewer  system,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $25,000,000,  was  installed  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  city  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
progress.  In  the  autumn  of  1905  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Younc;  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  was  made  possible  in  Bal- 
timore, by  the  raising  of  over  $400,000.  through 
the  first  of  those  intensive  canvasses  which. 
have  since  been  so  often  resorted  to  in  the  city. 

The  legislature  of  1904  proposed  to  the  vot- 
ers a  constitutional  amendment  relating  to  the 
suffrage,  usually  known  as  the  Poe  Amend- 
ment, from  the  name  of  John  P.  Poe,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  who  drafted  it.  It  included 
the  so-called  'grandfather  clause,"  atid  gave 
officers  of  registration  considerable  power,  the 
object   being  to  prevent  most  of  the  negr 

from  voting,  and  so  render  the '^' 

party  certain.    Ho "'    '*""  "' 
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opfiosed  by  the  govenwr,  die  attomey-gmeral 
aM  many  other  prominent  Democrats,  as  well 
as  t^  the  united  body  of  Republicans,  and  was 
defeated  at  th«  polls  in  ibe  election  of  1905,  by 
a  m^fily  of  35,000,  altbcm^  a  Democratic 
majoritv  ma  chosen  in  the  general  assembly 
then  selected.  Twice  subsequently,  a  futile  at* 
t^npt  was  made  to  have  a  aimilar  amendment 
incorporated  in  the  State  constitution,  befoiv 
the  effort  was  linaliy  relinquished.  In  the 
Presidential  elections  of  1904  and  1906  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State  was  divided,  so  close 
was  the  result 

In  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Esq^  of  Baltimore,  who  had  heen 
prominent  in  reform  movements,  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  as  Attorney-General. 
In  1906  the  legislature  passed  the  bill  for  oyster 
culture,  usu^y  known  by  the  name  of  B. 
Howard  Haman.  a  .  Baltimore  attorney  who 
drafted  it,  and  tnis  was  the  commencement  of 
the  conservatJoa  movement.  Shortly  after- 
ward a  State  Forestry  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, which  has  done  goad  work. 

In  1904  the  movement  for  good  roads  began, 
which  had  snch  remarkable  development  dur- 
ing the  gubernatorial  term  of  Austin  L..  Cro- 
thers,  of  Elkton,  Cecil  County,  which  lasted 
from  1908  to  I9I2.  Isidor  RJ^er,  Esq.,  an 
eloquent  man,  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  1904,  hy  the  Democrats. 

Phillips  Lee  Goldsborougfa,  of  Cambridge, 
Dorchester  County,  who  was  chosen  governor 
in  1911  was  the  second  Republican  to  attain 
that  office;  His  administration  was  efficient 
and  characterized  by  progress.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Governor  Emerson  C  Harrington, 
also  of  Cambridge,  a  Democrat,  who  was 
chosen  in  a  close  election.  The  enactment  of 
the  budget  amendment  to  the  constitudon  oc- 
curred during  his  sdnuRistraiion.  The  first 
popular  election  of  a  United  States  senator  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Dr.  Joseph  I.  France, 
the  Republican  nominee.  The  electoral  vote  in 
1912  and  1916  was  cast  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. Governor  Harrington  appointed  a 
Council  of  Defense  which  rendered  valuable 
service  during  die  Great  War.  Maryland  con- 
tritmted  nearly  50,000  soldiers  to  the  United 
States  army,— the  IlSth  and  313th  regiments, 
especially,  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Maryland  men,  and  they  gave  a  good  account 
of  themselves  on  the  battlefield.  Several  army 
camps,  etc.,  were  located  in  the  State,  the  most 
important  ones  being  Camp  Meade  at  Admiral, 
in  Anne  Arundel  Counn',  Camp  Holabird,  in 
Baltimore  County,  and  the  Edgewood  Proving 
Grounds  in  Hvford  Conn^. 

PopolatioiL — Maryland  had  a  population 
in  1790  of  319,728;  in  1850,  583.034;  in  1870, 
780,844;  in  1890,  1.042.300;  in  1900,  1,138,044; 
in  1910,  1,295,346;  in  1917  (estimated)  1,373.673. 
The  principal  cities  are  Baltimore  <SS8,4&S  in 
1910,  large  district  annexed  in  1917,  now  esti- 
mated, 669391);  CumberUnd  (21,859); 
Hagerstown  (16,507);  Frederick  (10,411);  and 
Annapolis   (8,609). 

The  Preaa.— There  are  three  morning 
daily  papers  published  in  Baltimore:  the  Amer- 
ican (RepubUcan),  established  in  1774,  the  Stm 
(Democratic),  established  in  1837.  and  the 
Daily  Record  (legal) ;  and  there  are  three 
afternoon  papers:  the  News,  Evening  Sun  and 
Star.     Several   weekly   and   monthly   rdigioai 
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and  trade  magaiines  are  published  in  Balti- 
more, as  are  the  magazines  issued  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  the  oldest  of  American  univer- 
sity presses.  In  each  county- seat  there  are 
usually  two  newspapers  printed,  and  in  the 
■mailer  cities  there  is  generally  found  a  daily 
newspaper. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of 
die  State: 

LOKDS    FROPUETAIV    OF     UAVYUiKJt. 

lA3X-ie75.  Ccciliiu  Culvert,  Second  Loid  Baltimon. 
16TS-i;iS.  Chules  Cilveit,  Tliiid  Lord  Bsltimon. 
1715.  Benedict  Leoninl  Cilvert.  Fourtli  Lord  Baltimore. 
1T1S-17S1.  Cbtxim  Calvert.  Fifth  Lord  Baltbrnm. 
I7SI-177I.  Pi«deiick  C(dv«t,  Shtb  Lord  Baltimore. 
17?l-1T7e,  Henry  Hirfotd. 

FROPRIETAIIY  GOTERMORS  OP  HAKYLAND, 

Laonard  C«lvott 1634-47 

laabaence  inVirglnic  la  tUS.  faekft  J<dmLe«y«'aiid 

TtuBDBB  Caramlleyi  in  charge  of  llw  i«a>inca.    lo  IMI 

he  1^  Comwalleys  again  m  tharae  for  too  montha. 

Pram  June  1643.  to  SepUmber  I6M.  he  wu  la  England. 

leavioiGilca  BnM   ■•  acting  lOvaRior.     Id  October 

I6M,  William  Bniothnyt  na  actinc   ajveniar.,  .Is 

Pebiuaiy   IMS.  Edward  Insle    uaarped  the   tnnvince. 

AnairbyiiTeniledfnnn  the  middle  01 1645  to  July  1646. 

when  Edward  Hill  waa  rlinam  ao*BRioI  by  tb*  council 

and   confinned   by    Calvert,    bom    Viniaia.      Calmt 

renimed  rule  b  the  FaU  of  164«. 

Thomaa  GiMoe 16*7-49 

William  Sbone ,  - I6W-S4 

DuriiUE  Stima'a  abaence  from  the  province  in  1649  and 

1650.  Tbomu  Oitene  and  Thomai  Hatton  acted  *a 

Rientor.    tn  Marcb  1651.  Blchaid  Betmett.  Bdmund 

Cuitia  and  William  Claibone  took  poaaiaaian  of  the 

Covetnment.     In  June,  Stone  *•*  na^ired. 
Conunisionen.   Settlni  appointed  by  Pailiameo- 

taiy  CommiitioneTa  or  b*  PiDvincia]  Coart 1654-5S 

Joaiaa  Pendall 16J»-«) 

Philip  Calvert IM&'M 

Chiulea  Calvert  (became  Lord  Baltimore  1675. 

1569-1670  PhiHii  Calvert,  aeting  goveroor). . .   1661-76 

Cadliua  Calvert 1676 

Nominal  governor.    L>eputv  govartior  je«e  Whartoo 

actually  carried  oat  dutke. 

Thomai  Nntley 167*-79 

Charlea.  Third  Lord  Baltimon 1679-S4 

Bonslict  Leonard    CalvHt    (Dominal   gownor. 
Council  exerdied  power.    Vincent  Lorn,  ptesi- 

WiUiBm'joBph'(Piaident  ci  Coiine^ 

Protaitant  AMoeiaton ltS9 

Convention  cf  FR«neD  and  John  Coode.  con- 

mander-in-chief 16»-90 

Nehemiah  Blaldttona 1690-91 

BOVAL  COVISNORft 

Sif  Lionel  Ccplev.. 1692-93 

So-  Thomaa  I^wttnce  (Preaidaiit  of  Caundl)...   1693 

Sir  Edmund  Androa. , t»3-94 

Cot.  Nidiebe  Oieenbury  (Ptealdent  ct  Cosacil)   .   I«9( 
Sir  TbDma*LawnDC*(Pi«sidanto(Caaiidi)....  1094 

Fnnda  Nkholwm 1694-99 

Nathaniel  Blaldrtooe 1699-1 7C 

Thamae  Tench  (PnaideBt  of  Councd) 170^-04 

John  Beyniow 1704-09 

Bdwaid  Uoyd  (President  of  CounciU 1T(»-U 

John  Hart 1I14-1S 

paOPUETAKY  COVERNOM    (UStOUD) 

fohnHart ----   171S-M 

Charha  Calvst 17Ji>-I7 

Boiedict  Leonaid  Culvert :  1727-31 

aamuelCMe 1731-31 

Cfaarlta,  Fifth  Lord  Baltimore. 1731-33 

bmuel  (Me I7M-U 

ThomaeBlulea 1742-47 

Samuel  OA 17*7-52 

BeniaminTaAer 17S2-S3 

Hontio  Sha^M 17SJ-69 

R^iMEden 1769-76 

(Richard     Lee.     Preeident    of    Council,    acting 

governor  17T4) 
The  Conveation  and  CoiobI  vl  ^faty l7IfrTl7 

STATE  GOVERNOKS  OP  MARYLAND. 

Triomu  &n  L«e :'     1779-81 

Winism  Paca 1IB2-8S 

William  ftnallwool ITSS-W 


Biblio|[rmphv.—  Bozman,     McMahon,     Mc- 
Sherry,     bcharf's     'Histories     of     Maryland,' 
Browne's  "Maryland"  in  'American  Common- 
wealths,'   Hall.   'Lords  Baltimore';  Maryland 
16S4-U         Archives  (Provincial  History,  38  volumes  have 
168>-«9  ^  far  appeared),  Maryland  Historical  Socieiy 

Fund  Publications,  Maryland  Historical  Sodely 
Magazine,  Fiske's  'Old  Virginia  and  her  Nei^- 
bors,'  numerous  mongraphs  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Universi^  Studies  in  Historical  and  Pofitica] 
Science,  etc 

Bernakd  C.  SiEiitEK, 
Librarum  of  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LKGE,  a  Slate  institution  founded  m  1856  at 
CoUcKe  Park  Md.,  for  education  in  agriculiure 
and  its  ancillary  sciences.  At  present  it  has 
the  following  departments;  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, biology,  chemistry,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, civil  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, canning  and  preserving,  also  training 
courses  in  agriculture  for  teachers  and  a  sum- 
mer school.  A  great  part  of  the  collcRe  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  29  Nov.  1912.  The  col- 
lege was  housed  for  a  time  in  temporary  slruc- 
(ures,  but  new  buildings  have  since  been 
erected,  of  which  the  principal  are  Calvert  and 
Morrill  Halls.  The  college  plant  is  valued  at 
$525,000  and  the  annual  income  is  about  $170.- 
000.  There  are  10,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  faculty  numbers  40  and  the  student  body 
about  500. 

MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER 1862.  The  UnioD  umy  under  Gen- 
eral Pope,  having  bten  defeated  and  driven  lo 
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the  defenses  of  Washington,  General  Lee,  3 
Sept.  1862,  marched  from  Chantilly  for  Lees* 
barg-.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  inarch  Lee 
wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  time  seemed 

eopritjons  'for  the  Confederate  arrajf  to  enter 
aryland*  and  ^ve  her  materfal  aid  in  the  re- 
covery of  her  liberties.  The  next  day  he 
reached  Lecsburg,  and  again  -vlrotc  that  he  was 
[ally  persuaded  of  the  benefit  that  would  result 
from  an  expedition  into  Maryland,  and  should 
proceed  at  once  to  make  the  movement,  unless 
n  was  disapproved ;  also  that  he  proposed  to 
enter  Pennsylvania,  uiricss  it  should  be  deemed 
■inadvisable  upon  political  or  other  grounds. 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his  two  com- 
Dtunicatioiw  he  crossed  the  Potomac  at  White's 
Ford,  near  Leesburg,  on  the  4ih,  5th  and  6th. 
with  an  army  of  over  60,000  men,  and  marched 
to  Frederick,  Md.,  where,  mi  the  dth,  he  sug- 
gested to  President  Davis  that  iIk  poatton  of 
Affairs  "placed  it  in  (he  power  of  du  gijveni- 
ment  of  the  Contedenite  States  to  propose  wttb 
prt^riety  to  that  of  the  United  States  the  rec- 
ognition of  our  independence."  On  tbe  Game 
day  he  isitied  in  address  to  the  people  of 
Maryland,  stating  his  mission  among  them  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  assist  them  in  regain- 
ing  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled 
When  Lee  entered  Maryland  east  of  the  Blue 
Ride[e  he  took  it  for  Krantcd  that  tbe  Union 

Srnsoo    at    Harper's    Ferry   would    be   with- 
iwn,  thus  opening  his  Line  of  comir"~' 
throuj^  the  Shenandoah  Valley.    Thi; 
done,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ifisiodge  the 

Srrison  from  that  j>ast  before  concentrating 
:  Confederate  army  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  Lee  came  to  the  decision  to  divide  his  army 
and  capture  the  Union  forces  at  Martinsburg 
and  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  morning  of  the 
lOth  his  army  was  put  in  motion  from  Fred- 
erick. Walker's  division  of  two  brigades 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks,  south 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ulh    established   itself    on    Loudoun    Heists; 

iackson,  with  14  brigades,  marched  over  South 
(ountaio  at  Turners  Gap,  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  Williamsport  on  the  llth,  drove  General 
White  from  Martinsburg  into  Harper's  Ferry 
(q.v.),  and  at  noon  of  the  13th  a^eared  before 
Bolivar  Heights  and  invested  Harper's  Ferry 
from  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  Mc- 
Laws,  with  10  brigades,  marched  over  Browns- 
ville Gap  of  the  South  Mountain,  crossed  Pleas- 
ant Valley  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13ih  was 
in  full  possession  of  Maryland  Heists  (q.v.), 
thus  completing  the  investment  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  its  garrison  of  over  12,000  men. 
General  Lee,  vrith  nine  brigades  of  Longsireet's 
command  and  D.  H.  Hill's  diWsion  of  five 
brigades,  followed  Jackson  over  iSouth  Moun- 
tain, leaving  Hill  near  Boonsboro  to  support 
Stuart's  cavalry,  which  had  been  left  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Lee,  with  Longstreet,  moved 
to  Hagerstown,  there  to  await  the  capture  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  to  concentrate  his 
army  for  a  movement  Into  Pennsylvania,  the 
c^ture  of  Harrisburg  and  (he  destruction  of 
the  long  railroad'  bridge  over  the  Susqudtanna. 
Meanwhile  General  McClellan,  who  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  Union  troops  for  die 
defense  of  Washington,  took  the  &eld  at  the 
head  of  over  87,000  men,  and  'tnarched  against 
Lee.  His  army,  spread  put  like  a  great  fan,  its 
left  on  the  Potomac  and  Its  right  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  cautiously  advanced 


on  Frederick,  which  vras  occupied  on  the  'l?th, 
and  here  McGellan  fonnd  a  copy  of  Lee's 
orders  showing  the  disposition  of  his  scattered 
Ci^mmand.  Tardy  pursuit  began ;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  Franklin's  Sixth  corps  an4 
Couch's  dirislon  were  put  in  motion  to  Carry 
Crampton's  Ga^,  in  South  Mountain,  and  rf' 
lieve  the  garrison  in  Harper's  Ferry,  while 
UcClellan,  with  the  rest  of  tbe  army,  marcbed 
for  Turner's  Gap,  six  miles  north  of  Cramp< 
ton's,  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  and  attack 
Lee.  Franklin  de^eatod  the  Ctm^eitopii^^  at 
Crampton's  Gap  on  the  14th  and,  passing  inti« 
Pleasant  Valley,  interposed  between  Mcl-aws 
and  Lee.  Burnside,  with  the  First  and  KinU) 
coif  s,  attacked  D.  H.  Hill  at  Turner'^  Gw  &nd 
Fox's  Gap  the  same  day,  Lee  retraced  his  «teps 
from  Hagerstown  to  reinforce  Hill,  but  whe^ 
night  came  Lee  had  suHered  defei^t  He  now 
abaodooed  his  inientiop  of  invading  Peuosyl- 
vania,  ordered  McLaws  to  elude  Frankiin  and 
lecioss  the  Potomac  somewhere  south  of  Shep- 
herdstown  Ford,  and  at  tO  o'clock  that  nignt 
pnl  his  own  command  in  motion  to  recriKS  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  Ford,  at  the  saiutl 
time  sending  an  order  to  Jackson  tq  march, 
from  his  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry  up  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac  to  Shepherdstown 
and  cover  the  crossing.  He  crossed  the  An- 
tietam  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  where  he 
hoped  that  McLaws  mi^t  join  him,  but  FraiJc- 
lin  confined  McLaws  in  Pleasant  Valley.  At 
noon  he  heard  that  Jackson  had  captured 
Harper's  Ferry,  whereupon  he  concluded  not  to 
retreat  across  the  Potomac,  but  to  give  battle 
to  McClellan  on  the  heights  and  tanks  of  the 
Antietam,  and  ordered  Jackson  to  join  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  McClellan  followed  Lee  on 
the  morning  of  tbe  15th  defeated  Fitihiigh 
Lee's  cavalry  brigade  in  the  streets  of  Boons- 
boro, and  in  the  evening  reached  the  banks  of. 
the  Antietam  to  see  Lee's  army  drawn  up  on 
the  heights  beyond.  Franklin  was  left  in 
Pleasant  Valley  to  watch  McLaws  and  relieve 
Harper's  Ferry.  Taclcson  joined  Lee  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  bringing  Walker's  division' 
with  him ;  McLaws  eluded  Franklin,  passed  out 
of  Pleasant  Valley  and  through  Harper's  Ferry,' 
and  joined  Lee  very  early  in  3ie  morning  of  tm 
l7th.  The  battle  of  Antietam  (q.v.)  or 
Sharpsburg,  the  bloodiest  one-day  battle  of  the 
war,  was  fought  on  the  17th;  both  armies  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  ISth,  and  that  night  Lee 
re  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown 
Ford.  McQcllan  followed  on  the  morning' Of 
the  19th  to  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac.  Oti  the 
20th  a  part  of  Fitz-John  Potter's  Fifth  corps 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  Ford 
(q.v.),  and  was  attacked  and  driven  back 
across  the  river  with  great  loss.  This  ended 
the  campaign.  From  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign to  its  close,  5-20  September,  the  Union 
losses,  including  Harper's  Ferry  and  Maryland 
Heights,  were  2,671  killed.  11,766  wounded  and 
13.542  captured  or  missing,  an  aggregate  of 
27979.  'The  Confederate  losses  were  1,979 
tilled,  9,607  wounded  and  2,336  Captured  or 
missing,  an  aggregate  of  13,922.  'iTie  rcsnlts' 
of  the  campaign  were  momentous  and  far- 
reaching;  the  Confederate  cause  lost  prestige 
and  the  National  cause  brightened.  Recogni- 
tion of  Confederate  independence  by  Great" 
Britain  and  France,  about  to  be  granted_,  'was 
withheld,  and  22  Septethber  Abraham  LincolA 
issued  his  preliminary  proclamatloti  of         ~  * 
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Pktion.  Consult  'Offidat  Records'  (Vol 
XIX) ;  'McClelUn's  Own  Stoiy' ;  Uidiie, 
<Ufe  of  Gen.  McClellan' ;  Palfrey,  'The 
Antielaii]  and  Fredericksburg' ;  Allan,  'His- 
tory of  the  Army  of  Northern  Viiyinia*  j 
Walker,  'History  of  the  Second  Amy  Corps*  j 
Long,  'Life  of  General  Lee' ;  Fitihugh  Lee, 
'Life  of  General  Lee'j  Cooke,  'Life  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson';  The  Century  Company's  'Bat- 
Uc3  and  Leaders  of  the  Qvil  Wai>  (Vol  II). 
E.  A.  Caiuan. 
MARYLAND  HEIGHTS,  a  bold,  wooded 
elevation  in  Uarytand,  rising  1,000  feet  above 
die  Potomac  opposite  Harper's  Ferry  (qv.), 
W.  Va.  In  these  heights,  Elk  Ridge,  lying  west 
of  South  Mountain,  from  which  it  is  serrated 
by  the  narrow  Pleasant  Valley,  terminates. 
lite  heights  are  almost  inaccessible,  capable 
of  strong  defense,  and  completely  command 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  lies  below  it  m  the  angle 
formed  by  Ae  junction  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  rivers.  When  Harper's  Ferry  was 
seized  by  the  Virginia  forces  in  April  1861, 
Col.  T.  J.  («Stonewall»)  Jadtson  promptly 
occupied  Maryland  Heights,  and  the^  cou' 
"^-leA   in   Confederate  possession   untii    Ju"* 


back  to  Winchester.  The  heists  were  then 
occupied  by  Union  troops,  and  5  Sept.  1862, 
when  Lee  crossed  into  Maryland,  they  were 
held  by  Col.  T.  H.  Ford  with  about  2,000  men 
and  some  heavy  siege  and  field  artillery. 
When  Lee,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  found  that 
Harper's  Ferry  and  the  heights  were  still  held 
by  die  Union  troops  he  sent  three  columns  to 
surround  and  capture  the  garrison  of  more 
than  12,000  men.  Jackson  moved  from  Fred- 
erick on  the  morning  of  10  September,  crossed 
South  MoimCain  and  the  Potomac,  and,  driv- 
ing everything  before  him,  bivouacked  on 
the  13th  near  Bolivar  Heiriits.  Walker  crossed 
the  Potomac  south  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 
saied  Loudoun  Heists.  McLaws,  with  10 
brigades,  marched  from  Frederick  late  on  Qie 
lOth,  camped  that  night  near  Brownsville  Gap, 
crossed  the  gap  next  day,  and  on  the  ]2Ui 
crossed  Pleasant  Valley,  ascended  Maryland 
Heighls,  with  Kershaw's  and  Barks  dale's 
brigades,  at  Solomon's  Gajp,  five  miles  north  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  drove  in  some  skirmishers 
and,  marching  southward  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  was  checked  near  nightfall  by  Ford's 
men  behind  a  liarricade  of  logs.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  he  renewed  his  attack,  which 
was  stoutly  resisted  by  Ford's  men,  who  mean- 
while had  been  reinforced  by  troops  from 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  Union  troops  were  finally 
driven  from  the  heights  into  Harper's  Ferry, 
abandoning  four  guns,  and  at  4.30  p.m.  MdLaws 
was  in  complete  possession,  and  put  guns  in 
position  commanding  Harper's  Fernf,  whose 
garrison  surrendered  on  the  15th.  'Hie  Union 
foss  on  Maryland  Hdghts  was  about  150  killed 
and  wounded;  the  Confederate  loss  was  3S 
killed  and  178  wounded.  After  Lee  had  been 
driven  across  the  Potomac  the  heights  were 
occupied  20  September  by  troops  of  (he  12th 
corps.  The  position  was  stron^y  fortified,  and 
when,  IS  June  1863,  Hilroy  was  defeated  and 
driven  from  Winchester,  General  French 
moved  his  garrison  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
the  heights.  Under  General  Meade's  order 
French  abandoned  the  position  and  distributed 


tinued  in  their  possession  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  On  2  Jtu;  1864  General  Early  reached 
Winchester  on  hu  way  to  menace  Washington; 
General  SigeL  who  was  commanding  the  Union 
forces  in  and  around  Marti  nsbnrg,  abandoned 
his  position  on  the  rt^t  of  the  3d,  crossed  the 
PotoBiac  at  Slusherdstown,  and  on  the  nigfai 
of  the  5th  established  himself  on  Uar^and 
Heists,  with  sik  reginKnts  of  infantry,  2,500 
dismotmted  cavalry,  two  batteries  of  heavy 
artillery  and  26  fieldrguna,  while  General  Stahe) 
was  at  Weverton  and  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
with  1^200  to  L500  cavalry  asd  four  guns. 
Early  followed  Sied  across  the  river  at  Shcp- 
herdslown  Focd,  drove  Stahel  back  and  con- 
fined Sige]  within  his  works;  a  heavy  can- 
notnde  was  kept  up  all  >igfat  of  the  6ui,  and 
there  was  sharp  fighting  next  day;  bat,  middns 
no  impression,  and  unable  to  manoeuver  Siget 
out  oi  his  positton,  Eariy  drew  ofi  and  crtKsed 
tfie  South  Mountaui  toward  Frederidu 

E  A.  Cauiah. 
aiARTLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

nwas  first  proposed  as  a  project  by  ]oba 
.  Latrobe  m  1835,  and  was  orgatuzed  in 
his  law  office  on  27  Jaa  IS44,  largely  *throudl 
the  leal  and  execution*  of  Brantz  Mayer.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1845,  and,  joining  with  the 
Baltimore  Library  Company,  a  proprietary  U- 
brary  founded  in  1796,  solicited  gifts  for  a 
building  to  be  called  the  Atheiueum,  a  solicita- 
tion so  sticcessful  that  the  organizations  re- 
moved to  permanent  quarters  therein  on  23 
Oct  1848,  In  1852  the  Baltimore  Ubrary  Com- 
pany disbanded,  giving  its  books  and  its  share 
m  me  building  to  the  Society.  The  Mercanlilc 
Library  Company  occupied  a  part  of  the 
AtbenKum  on  a  lease  from  the  beginning  until 
about  188a     In   1916  Mrs.  H.  Irvine  Keyset 

Sve  the  Sodel}',  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
:  former  residence  of  the  late  Enoch  Pratt, 
at  the  corner  of  Monument  and  Park  streets 
in  Baltimore,  and  erected  on  the  rear  of  the 
lot  a  fireproof  library  and  art  gallery.  The 
buildings  were  opened  with  suitahle  exercises 
18  Feb.  1919.  The  Society  has  about  800  mem- 
bers. Its  presidents  have  oeen  Gen.  John  Spear 
Smith,  1844  to  1866;  Col.  Branu  Mayer,  1865 
to  1871:  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  1871  to 
■—       Severn    Teackle    Wallis,    "  ' 


Esq.,  190S  to  1914,  and  Hon.  Edwin  Warficld, 
1914  to  die  present,  The  Sodety  possesses  a 
valuable  collecdon  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
including  the  CUvert  Papers,  purdiased  from  a 
descendant  of  the  last  Lord  Baltimore.  Il  has 
publisfaed  a  series  of  publications  from  a  fund 
given  fay  George  Peabody,  and  now  prints  the 
quarterly  MaryUmd  Historical  Magasiiu.  As 
agent  for  the  State  it  has  supervised  the  print- 
ii^  of  38  volumes  of  Maryland  archives,  deal- 
ing with  the  Provincial  and  Revolutionaiy  {»e- 
riods  of  the  State's  history,  most  of  which 
volumes  were  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hand  Browne. 

HARYLANEi  YELLOWTHROAT,  one 
of  the  most  familiar  of  North  American  warb- 
lers {Ccothlypis  irichas).    It  is  about  5.5  inches 
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in  length,  misratory,  tnakas  «  neatly  concsled 
nest  on  Uie  ground,  almost  always  is  a  swaiiip 
or  near  a  stream,  and  lays  pink-white  e^gs  deh- 
cately  dotted  with  red.  The  pluitiage  u  biigbl 
yellow  above,  duller  toward  tu  tail ;.  wings  -and 
lait  greenish ;  under  parts  nearly  white ;  and  a 
characteristic  jet-black  mask  acrois  the-  face 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  summer 
cty  isasharpaue5tionii]g"Jf  Aa(  o/fi?  Whert'i 
ye  pei  ilT"  Tne^genus  contains  several  i-elated 
and  similar  si)ecies,  but  the  Kentucky  warbler 
{Opomamii')  is  no  losger  incladed 

HARYLBBONX,  mn'rl-K-bAa  or  tnir'll- 
bun.  a  melropolrtan  borough  of  London^  En^* 
land,  in  the  northwest  quarter.  It  contains  the 
Coliseum,  Uiddlesex  Hospital,  UnivEnt^  Col- 
lege,  Bedford  College,  R^ent's  Park  and  sev-> 
eral  rBi1r<nd  teminals.  Among  its  funeas 
residoits  have  been  Edward  Gibbon,  Michael 
Faraday,  Charles  Dickens  and  Turner.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  117,184,    Sec  LeNsbir. 


the  Yuba  and  the  Feather  livei^  and 
Northern  Elcciric^  ifaii  Southern  Pacific  and 
Western  Pacific  railroads,  52  miles  by  rail  north 
of  Sacramento. 

Charles  Covilland,  a  Frenchman,  fosnded 
Marysville  in  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  «c4d 
in  California.  A  trading-poet  named  New 
Mecklenburg  had  been  eataMished  some  years 
before;  Covilland  called  the  nlace  Yubarille^ 
which  name  it  retained  unlii  1850,  when  Marys- 
ville was  adopted,  and  ite  following  vear  it  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  Its  location  at  tnc  head  of 
navigation  and  proximity  to  valuable  mines  con- 
tributed to  its  growth,  so  that  in  1360  it  was 
the  third  dty  in  sice  tn  the  State.  SiiKe  1865 
it  has  declmcd  in  importance  and  population. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  dried  and  canned 
frails,  olive  (ol,  flour,  cigars,  woolen  goods  and 
foundry  products.  '  It  has  considerable  trade  in 
the  products  of  the  suiiuuuding  farms,  espe- 
cially in. grains,  fruits,  oUves,  rice,  iinmcs,  rai- 
sbs,  sheep,  wool  and  cattle.  The  mines  of  the 
vicinity  oontHbute  to  its  indufltrial  wealth. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  CoHege  of  Notre 
Dame  (Roman  Catholic)  for  women,  pubhc 
and  _paruh  high  schools,  and  it  bas  a  fine  pub- 
lic library.  The  city  hall  and  courthouse  are 
handsome^  well-built  edifices.  Levees  costing 
$2,000000  protett  it  from  floods  which  occur 
periodically.     Pop,  5/UO. 

MARYSVILLE,  Kan.,  city,  county-seal  of 
Marshall  Connty,  on  the  Big  Blue  River,  and  on 
the  Union  Padfic,  ihe  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island  and  the  Topeka  and  Northwestern  rail- 
roads, about  80  miles  in  direct  line  northwest 
of  Topeka.  The  manufactures  are  flour,  cigars, 
furniture,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
The  dty  has  the  largest  cigar  factory  in  the 
Stale,  considerable  trade  in  wheat,  com,  fruit 
and  livestock.     Pop.  2,260. 

MARYSVILLE,  Ohio,  viHage,  county-seat 
of  Union  County,  on  Mill  Creek,  and  oil  the 
Qevcland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railroads, 
abonl  30  miles  northwest  of  Columbus.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural,  Kveslock  and  dairy 
nvion,  in  which  the  farm  products  are  mostly 
wheat,  com  and  oats ;  also  wool,  sheep,  horses. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  dairy  products, 
wagons,  carriages,  cooperage  products,  lumber, 
t^umber's  supplies,  brass  standing,  silos,  cigars. 
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irated  nulfc,  etc  Amotig  die  importaiit 
ings  are  the  State  Reformatory  fdr 
Women,  State  Annoir  and  Camupe  Fiddic 
Library.    Pop,  3,576. 

MARYVILLS,  Mo'.,  dty,  dounty-seat  of 
Nodaway  Coonty,  on  the  Omaha  and  Saint 
I^uis  line  of  the  Wabash,  and  Creston  and 
Saint^  Joseph  line  of  the  Burlington  railroaiUi 
46  miles  noctk  of  Saint  JosetAi  and  90  nules 
■outheast  of  Omaha.  It  is  in  a  rich  agrica^ 
tural  region  and  la  an  important  centre  for 
the  raising  of  fine  livestodc  and  poultry.  The 
manufactures  are  cigars,  lightning-rods,  acety- 
lene, genecators,  faarncss,  cement  blocks,  work 
gaf^eiit£,  sheet  metal  products.  It  is  in  an  inn 
POrUnt  banking  attd  retail  trading  centre. 
There  are  two  daily  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers. It  b  the  home  of  ttie  Fifth  District 
Slate  Normal  School  and  the  Maiyville  Susi- 
neas  College.  It  has  an  active  Commercial 
CiuU  There  i&%  well-equipped  Catliolic  bss- 
pital.  Other  important  buildingE  are  post 
office;  high  schpoL  county  courthouse  and  seven 
churches.  Pop.  6,720.  . 
,  HARYVILIA  Tenn.,  village,  coimV^eat 
of  Blount  County,  on.  the  Knoxville  and  Aik- 
ansa£  Railroad,  about  16  miles  south  of  Kikbcf 
ville.  It  was  settled  as  early  at  1795.  It  ia 
ia  an  aLgricultural  and  stock-raising  refpoa  and 
near  valuable  marble  quarries.  OJal  is  found 
in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  chief  manufactures  are 
flanr,  lumber,  woolen  goods  and  dairy  products. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  M^ryvUle  College  (Pre»- 
hyterian),  founded  in  1819;  the  Freedmen's 
Normal  Institute  (Friends)  ;  and  a  normal 
school.  Maiyville  has  a  fine  courthouse  and 
some  good  church  buildings.  The  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  has  located  one  of  its 
plants  here  and  employs  several  hundred  men. 
The  present  population  is  about  7,M0L 

MARYVILLB  COLLEGE,  an  institolion 
in  Mai^yiviile,  Teim.,  founded  in  1819  wider 
tfae  au^ces  of  the  Presbyterian  Chtirch.  The 
school  is  coeducational,  and  in  1915  had  over 
$900,000  property  and  endowment,  55  tnstnic- 
lorst  771  students  land  about  ISjOQO  voluine*  in 
the  library.  It  hat  a  four-yeac  preparatory 
d^fartment  and  the  college  course  kada  to  the 
degree  of  A,B. 

MARZIALS,  Theophae,  or  TheophiliM; 
English  musician:  b.  Brussels,  Belgium,  21 
Dec,  1850,  He  was  a  pupil  of  music  a( 
London  of  M.  L.  Lawson  and  studied  also  at 
Paris  and  Milan.  From  1878  he  was  employed 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  became  sufker- 
intendent  of  the  department  of  tn^c.    He  is 


Come  to  Forty  Years' ;  'Ask  Nothing  More') , 
and  he  also  published  <A  Gallery  of  Pigeons 
and  Other  Poems;  'Pan  Pipes'  (1904),  etc. 

MASACCIO,  ma-sat'chfr,  TMnnaso,  prop* 
erty  Gnidi,  gwi'de,  Italian  painter:  b.  San  Gio- 
vanni, Tuscany,  24  Dec.  1402;  d.  Rome,  about 
1428.  He  we»it  while  very  younf;  lo  R<Mne, 
where  he  painted  in  the  church  of  Saint  Oe- 
mente  a  series  of  frescoes,  the  finest  of  wlncll 
represents  Saint  Catherine  and  the  doctors  be-' 
fore  Maxentius.  In  1421  he  was  admitted  into 
the  guild  of  the  Speiiali  at  Florence.  Amonff 
the  works  of  Masaccio  are  the  frescoes  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  of  the  Carmine,  the  'Expol- 
sion  from  Paradise';  'Saint  Peter's  Si 
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the  'Tribute* ;  'Saint  Peter  Baptizing' ;  and 
the  'Raising  of  the  KinR's  Son,*  the  last  of 
which  wu  partiy  paintea  by  Fmniino.  Con- 
sult Knudtzon,  'Masacdo  ok  den  llorentiniske 
IDalerkonst>     (Copenhj^en     1875) ;     Delaborde, 

HASAI,  DUL-si,  an  East  Afridan  race,  spealc^ 
infC  die  Hamitic  language  and  occupying  the 
Lake  Kenia  district  The  Masais  are  men  of 
large  stature  and  magnificent  physique.  They 
are  a  warlike  people  and  live  mostly  in  military 
kraals,  eatinf;  nothing  but  beef  and  drinking 
nothing  hut  milk.  The  labor  is  done  by  slaves, 
women  and  children.  They  are  to  a  certain 
degree  nomadic,  live  in  huts  constructed  of 
houghs  and  enclose  th«r  villaj^es  with  huge 
thorn  fences.  Because  of  the  climate  they  arc 
l>etter  clothed  than  tribes  of  the  warmer  regions. 
Consult  Hollis,  A.  C,  'The  Masai:  Their  Lan- 
guage and  Folklore'  (Oxford  19051 ;  Merker, 
M.,  <Die  Masai)  <2d  ed.,  Berlin  1910) ;  Thom- 
son, 'Throng  Masai  Land'  (London  1885). 

HASAHPO,  Korea  (Chosen)  treaty  port 
on  the  south  coast  opened  to  foreign  trade 
1  May  1B99.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  steamer 
connection  with  Fusan.  Since  the  advent  of 
the  Japanese  a  naval  station  has  been  con- 
structed and  a  Japanese  city  is  being  erected. 
The  commerrial  greatness  of  Fusan  has  eclipsed 
somewhat  that  of  Masampo,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  forging  ahead  as  the  leading  commer- 
cial and  industrial  centre  of  southern  Korea. 
Pop.  abom  35,000. 

MASANIELLO,  ma-sa-ne-?l'6.  the  com- 
monly received  name  of  Toumaso  AnielxjO, 
Italian  revolutionist :  b.  Amalfi,  1623 ;  d.  Naples, 


against  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Arcos. 
He  was  successful  and  obtained  tlie  abolition  of 
unjust  taxes  and  the  revocation  of  an  order 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  at  Naples.  The 
fruit  taxes  were  abolished  and  the  old  civic 
rigbts  restored.  But  the  people  soon  rose 
against  him,  too,  and  he  was  assassinated  An 
opci^  music  by  Auber,  libretto  by  Scribe  and 
IJelavigne,  based  on  his  career,  was  presented 
in  18SS  in  Parjs  as  <La  Moette  di  Portici,'  and 
in  1829  in  fjigland  in  English  as  'Masaniello.' 
Consult  Saavedra,  'La  insurreccion  de  Napoli 
en  1647>  (Madrid  1849). 

HASAHYK,  Thomaa  (Tomis)  Garrigoe, 
author  and  first  president  of  the  Czecho-Siovak 
Republic:  b.  Coding.  Moravia.  7  March  1850. 
A  Slovak  by  race  and  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
young  Masaryfc  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith 
after  receiving  an  elementary  education.  He 
soon  forsook  tne  stithy  and  studied  philosophy 
at  Vienna  and  Leipzig.  Appointed  lecturer  on 
that  subject  at  Vienna  In  18^,  he  made  his 
mark  'by  a  study  on  "Suicide'  as  a  pathological 
symptom  of  the  condition  of  contemporary  Eu- 
rope, attributing  "ts  cluef  cause  to  the  decline 
of  religious  sentiment.  He  became  professor  of 
phiiosophy  in  1882  at  the  new  Czech  University 
in  Prague,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as 
an  interpreter  of  modern  political  and  sorial 
tendencies  to  a  growing  body  of  students  drawn 
from  all  branches  of  the  Slav  family,  Com- 
mentinf!  on  the  movement  for  reunion  and  rec- 
onciUaticHi   among   the   Serbs   and   Croats  al- 


ready in  Ht09,  Hermann  Bahr  (q.v.)  wrote: 
'So  strong  has  been  the  influence  of  the  lonely 
Slovak  at  Pragu^  that  his  pupils  had  'inspired 
their  shattered  country  with  belief  in  the  fu- 
ture.*  E^ctcd  to  the  Atrstrian  Parliament  in 
1891,  Masaryk  boldly  criticized  the  bureaucratic 
policy  of  Austria  in  Bosnia- Herzegovina  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  1893  as  a  protest  against  the 
negative  policy  of  Czech  Nationalists.  Par  a 
number  of  years  he  edited  the  critical  review 
Athenaum,  which  he  founded  in  1883,  and  later 
Nashe  Dobo  (Our  Ef-aeh),  dealing  with  reli- 
gioua  criticiKn  and  Chiurch  history.  He  ex- 
posed as  modem  forgeries  two  manuscripts 
(of  Gnienberg  and  Koni^nhof )  which  had  long 
been  treasured  as  national  hdrlooras.  while 
later,  in  a  famous  ■blood  ritual*  trial,  fae  dem- 
onstrated the   absurdity   of   the   ritual   murder 


durge  brought  at^nst  a  Jew.    Professor  U..- 
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bimself  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
teachings  of  Comte,  Spencer,  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoyevs1g>.  His  works  were  mostly  written 
in  German,  but  subsequently  translated  into 
Ciech.  He  has  published  'Ueber  den  Hypnoi- 
ismus'  (Vienna  1881) ;  <Der  Selbstmord  als 
Soxiale  Massenerscheinung  dcr  modem  en 
Zivilisation,'  the  most  important  of  his  woriu 
(Leiprig  1887);  'Ueber  das  Studium  der 
Dichter  Werke>  (2  vols..  Leipzig  1884-86); 
'Gruodztige  einer  konkreten  L(wik'  (1885); 
lUnsere  heutige  Krisis'  (1895) ;  <Dic  Modcrae 
Evolutions  — Phik)sophie>  (1896);  'La  Que^ 
tion  bohemiennc'  (1895);  'Die  philosophische 
imd  sozialistiscbe  Gnmolagen  des  Marxismus' 
(Vienna  1898)  ;  'Die  Stetlungnahme  der  So- 
riaUstenpartei  zur  Ethik>  (1896) ;  'Ideale  der 
Humitat'  (1902);  <Intelligenz  und  Religion> 
(1907);  'Freie  wissenschattliche  und  kirdilicb 
—  gebundenc  Weltanschauung'  (Vienna  1908); 
'Russland  tmd  Europe;  Soziale  Sldzzen' 
(1913). 

Among  these  historical  and  philosophical 
writing,  his  powerful  criticism  of  Marxian 
SociaUsm  and  the  great  work  on  'Russia  and 
Europe*  stand  foremost.  He  rendered  great 
service  in  spreadinfi;  translations  from  English 
literature  in  Bohemia,  where  his  influence  also 
permeated  the  entire  younger  generation,  as  it 
did  among  the  Southern  Slavs  and  among  the 
Ruthenes.  In  1907  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Austrian  Parliament.  During  the  Fnedjung 
trial  in  1909  (see  Austria-Huncaby  amB 
THE  Wab,  Vol.  II,  p.  637)  he  helped  to  expose 
the  for^ries  upon  which  Count  Aehrenthal 
based  lus  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. When  the  European  War  broke  out 
he  remained  in  Prague  till  December  1914, 
when  he  escaped  to  Italy  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land in  lime  to  avoid  arrest.  He  then  became 
lecturer  in  the  School  of  Slavonic  Studies  at 
the  University  of  London.  On  6  Dec  1916 
the  Austrian  Gerical  organ,  ReUkspost,  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Masaryk  had  been 
sentenced  to  3eath  in  co«tttmaciatn  for  high 
treason.  Meanwhile,  the  'condemned'  man  was 
rapidly  gaining  wide  recognition  among  the 
Allies  as  the  leader  of  the  national  struggle 
for  Ciecho -Slovak  independence.  Together 
with  Dr.  Benes  and  Colonel  Stefanik,  he 
formed  the  triumvirate  wU^  was  ultimately 
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recognized  by  the  Allied  governments  as  the 
rrostee  for  the  future  government  of  Bohemia. 
In  the  spring  of  1917  Professor  Masaryfc  was 
called  to  Russia  by  Professor  Milyukofl,  but 
soon  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  Russian 
situation  and  devoted  strenuous  efforts  to  dr- 
pinize  the  Czecho-Slovak  army.  He  preceded 
(Ms  force  to  Vladivostok  and  went  on  to  Tokio 
and  Washington.  He  had  several  audiences  of 
President  Wilson  and  addressed  many  publir 
meetings.  The  republic  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  recognized  by  Great  Britain  on  3  Au([. 
1918;  by  the  United  States  on  2  Sept.  1918; 
by  Japan  9  Sept.  1918  and  by  Italy  on  23 
Apnl  1918.  The  Declaration  o(  Independence 
was  formally  published  in  Paris  on  18  Oct.  1918 
and  the  republic  was  formally  pi'oclaimed  at 
Prague  on  29  October.  The  Constitution  was 
dratted  in  Geneva  by  2  Nov.  1918,  when  the 
f?3vemment  was  chosen.  On  21  Dec.  1918 
President  Masaryk  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Prague  and  then  took  oath  to  Ae  new  republic. 
In  his  first  message  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  delivered  on  26  Dec.  1918 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  Amed 
governments,  the  President  sketched  ihe  policies 
and  principles  of  the  two  opposing  groups  id 
the  great  conflict  and  expressed  the  "gratitude 
and  unshakable  fidelity*  of  the  republic  toward 
the  Allies.  See  Czecho- Slovak s ;  Slavs;  Wab, 
European. 

HASAYA,  ma-sl'S,  Nicaragua,  town,  in  die 
western  part,  about  12  miles  norft  of  ,Lake 
Nicaragua  and  hear  Masaya  volcano,  which  is 
3000  feet  in  height.  The  town  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  the  cities  of  Leon,  Manama  and 
Granada.  Masaya  is  sitnated  in  an  agncultural 
region,  of  which  tobacco  is  one  of  the  prina- 
pal  productions.  Coffee,  sugar  and  rice  are 
also  grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  inhabttaflW 
are  mostly  Indians.    Pop.  13,000. 

MASBATK.  mSs-ba'ia,  ,  Philippines,  ao 
island  of  the  Philippines  in  the  eastern  part  of 


west  to  southeast;  widdi,  45  miles; 
square  miles.     It  is  very 
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Iral  chain  being  semi-circular  Ul  shape,  extend- 
ing from  southwest  to  southeast,  and  there  are. 
several  rivers  of  considerable  size.  Communi- 
cation between  towns  aud  villages  is  mostly  by 
water,  as  there  are  few  roads  or  aven  trails. 
The  staple  products  are  sugarcane,  cotton, 
chocolate  and  hemp ;  tohac«o  of  a  strong  qual- 
ity is  also  raised.  One  of  the  chief  industries 
is  that  of  stock-raising  (cattle,  horses  and 
hoes) ;  over  1,000  head  of  cattle  are  ordinarily 
shipped  monthly  to  other  parts  of  the  Philip- 
pines, mostly  to  Manila.  This  industry  has 
been  menaced  in  recent  years  by  the  rinderposi. 
Other  important  industries  are  the  manufac'. 
lure  of  sugar  sacks  from  the  buri  palm,  tbe 
manufacture  of  palm  mats  of  superior  work- 
manship  and  coloring,  weavii%,  lumbering  and, 
fishing;  there  is  also  an  active  trade  with 
Manila.  In  March  1901  the  island  waa  united 
with  Ticao  (140  square  miles),  Burias  (25ft 
square  miles)  and  the  small  adjacent  islands, 
to  form  the  province  of  Masbale;  area  of  the 
whole  province  1,732  square  miles.  Civil  gov- 
ernment vmas  ioaugwrated  in  1901.  The  in- 
habitants are  nearly  all  Visayans,  hut  tliere  art 
over  2,000  Bicols  and  about  580  Tagalogs.    Pop. 


MASBATE,  Philippines,  a  pueblo  and  the 
capital  of  Masbate  province,  situated  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island  of  Masbate  on 
a  peninsula  dividing  PalSnog  Port  from  Mobd 
Bay.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade.  It  has  a  church,  a  school  and  some 
well-constructed  buildings.    Pop.  2,900. 

HASCAGNI,  Pictro,  pe'a-tro  mas-kan'yE. 
Itahan  composer:  b.  Leghorn,  Tuscany,  7  Dec, 
1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
toire and  in  1890  his  opera  'Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana'  brought  him  immediate  recognition  in 
the  musical  world.  From  1895  lo  1903  he  was 
director  of  the  Rossini  Lyceum  at  Pesaro. 
His  songs  and  ballads  are  popular  and  his  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  composer  has  been  further 
aided  by  his  operas  'L'Amico  Fritz'  (1891); 
'Les  RairtzBu'  (1893);  'Iris'  (1898);  'Le 
Maschcre>  (1901);  <Aniica»  (1905);  'IsobeP 
(1911)  t  'Pari5ina>  (1913)  ;  <L'A!odoletta' 
(1915),  etc.  In  1902  he  visited  the  United  States 
on  an  operatic  tour.  Consult  Bastianelli,  G., 
'Pielro  Mascagm'  (Naples  1910),' and  Pompei, 
E.,  'Mascagni  nelta  vita  e  nel  arte'  (Rome 
1912). 

UASCAGNITE,  mas-kibi'yit,  or  MAS- 
CAGNINB,  a  native  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
occurring  notably  at  Sasso  in  Tuscat^,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Mascagni,  from  whom  it 

MASCARA,  Al^ria,  fortified  town  and 
capital  of  an  arrondissenwnt  in  the  province  of 
Oran,  45  miles  southeafit  of  the  city  of  that 
n^KC,  at  the  baaa  of  the  'Little  Atlu  Range. 
The  town  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Romaa  coiony, 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  hut  has  few  ancient 
remains.  It  is  purely  of  the  French  ccdonial 
type.  For  two  centuries  down  to  1800  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  Turkish  beyKIc;  in  1832  it  be- 
cante  the  capital  of  Abd-d-Kader;  in  1835  it 
was  ravaged  by  the  Fremch,  but  was  reocco- 
pied  by  Abd-d-Kader  in  1838  only  to  fait  finally 
to  the  French  in  1841.  Wine,  cereals  and  oil 
are  the  principal  items  of  trade.    Pop.  24,250. 

MASCARKNE  (mas-Va-r^n')  ISLANDS, 
a  collective  nnme  for  the  islands  of  Bourbon, 
Mauritius  and  Rodriguei,  named  after  Mas- 
carenhas,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who  discov- 
ered Bourbon  in  1545. 

MASCAKON,  JulcB,  French  preacher: 
b.  Marseilles,  1634;  4  Agen,  1703.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory 
and  soon  estabhshed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher  in  the  provincial  dues.  He  preached 
at  court  in  1666  and  thereafter  be  was  a  favor- 
ite of  Louis  XIV.  Mascaron  was  consecrated 
hi^op  of  Tulle  in  1671  and  eight  years  later 
was  translated  to  the  more  important  diocese 
of  A^:an.  He  still  continued  to  preach  at  court 
and  in  1675  delivered  his  greatest  oration  at 
^  funeral  of  Marshal  Turenne.  His  princi- 
pal sermons  were  edited  by  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  Father  Borde,  in  1704.  Consult 
<CEi|vrea  dc  Mascaron'   (Paris  1828). 

MASCART,  Bleathdre  KHe  Nicolas,  French 

fhysicist:  b.  Quarouble,  Nord,  1837;  d.  1908. 
le  received  his  education  at  the  6cole  Nor- 
miJe  Supirieure  and  in  1B72  became  professor 
at  the  (follege  de  France,  From  1878  (o  1907 
he   was  director  of   the  Govemnient  Central 
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Heteorological  Bureau.  He  was  al*a  mem- 
ber of  ihe  Interna  dun  al  Bureau  of  Weight*  and 
Measures ;  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1884  and  became  its  president  in  1904. 
He  was  made  commander  of  the  LeRion  of 
Honor  in  1889,  Mascart's  investigations  were 
mainly  confined  to  spectroscopy,  electricity  and 
terrestrial     magnetism.       He     published     'Ele- 


(1876) 


cit6  et  le  magnitisme,'  with  Joubert  (1882); 
IMethode  de  mesurea  et  applications'  (1882)  { 
'Traite  d'optique'  (1889);  'Trait*  de  magn^t- 
isme  terrestre'  (1900). 

MASCHERONIANA.  The  <Mascheroni- 
ana>  of  Virccnio  MonU  (1754-1826)  is  an  un- 
finished epic  "vision*  in  five  cantos  of  tersa 
rima.  It  represents  the  third  of  four  periods 
into  which  Monti's  tntelleciual  and  artistic  life 
may  be  divided.  The  first  is  the  period  of  the 
Arcadian  lyrics  and  the  tragedies;  the  second 
that  of  the  '6assvilliana>  (1793),  a  diatribe 
against  the  French  Terror;  the  mird,  that  o£ 
the  Napoleonic  poems,  the  'Prometeo'  (1797) 
(he  'MascheFoniana>  (1801)  utd  the  'Bard  of 
the  Black  Forest'  (1806)  ;  the  fourth  (1815-19) 
that  of  the  "Austrian"  poems,  ihe  'Mystic  May,> 
the  'Return  of  Astrea',  the  "Invitation  to 
Pallas,'  the  classic  translations  and  the  critical 

Monti's  permanent  and  most  interesting 
distinction  is  that,  as  a  man  thoroughlj^  i>er- 
meated  with  the  culture  and  mental  traits  of 
Ihe  Old  Regime,  he  lived  through  the  Revolu- 
ttonarj-  period  without  understanding  any  as- 
pect  of  it.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  assumcii 
with  equal  sincerity  the  position  of  each 
dominant  party.  He  assailed  the  Revblntion 
and  then  accepted  it.  He  hailed  Napoleon  the 
liberator,  and  then  Napoleon  the  despot.  Ital- 
ians like  to  find  in  all  these  Ryrations  a  thread 
of  consistency:  the  concept  of  resurrected  Italy. 
Unfortui)ately,  however,  Monti  also  embraced' 
and  sang-  the  Austrian  restoration. 

This  mental  confusion,  not  to  say  moral 
perversity,  has  its  counterpart  in  Monti's  poetry. 
He  is  fundamentally  an  Arcadian,  who  vaguely 
perceives  the  emoUons  and  the  character  of  a 
new  age,  without  visualizing  them  dearly  as 
an  artist  and  without  finding  for  them  an  a^' 
propriate  fonnal  expression.  In  a  sense  this 
makes  his  poems  extremely  interesting;  for 
wholly  in  the  Arcadian  manner,  they  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  show  the  limitations  of 
that  manner.  The  'Mascheroniana,^  which 
owes  its  popularity  in  Italy  to  its  nationalistic 
spirit,  aims  to  project  the  miserable  Italy  of 
the  revolution  upon  the  great  Italy  of  (he  past 
and  a  Kreater  Italy  of  the  future,  of  which  to  be 
sure  Napoleon  is  to  be  the  artisan.  Here  is  a 
trite  theme  but  one  of  potentiality.  Monti, 
however,  being  Monti,  irans^rts  it  into  the 
Arcadian  world,  a  world  by  itself,  apart  from, 
perhaps  superior  to,  any  real  world.  It  becomes 
"literature"  through  "plot*  and  'form."  As 
regards  plot,  Monti  invents  a  vision  of  the 
Dante  series:  to  commemorate  a  friend,  he  nar- 
rates the  passing  of  the  soul  of  Lorenzo 
Mascheroni,  an  eminent  mathematician,  from 
earth  to  heaven,  bringinft  him,  en  route,  in 
touch  with  the  souls  of  Parini,  Beccaria  and 
others.  'These  great  Italians  discourse  on  con- 
temporary and  past  Italian  conditions.  Critics 
who   like   "literature"    find,    in    the    elaborate 


dmcnfttons  here,  ditlimiiished  merits  of 
vivacity  and  coloring.  Tnen^  as  we  pass  to 
"form,^  we  get  a  wealth  of  allusion,  classic 
aiul  Italian ;  bin  especially  great  ingeniousness 
of  metaphor,  and  a  truly  remarkable  success  in 
epigram  and  sententiausness.  Here,  indeed,  we 
fiha  those  traits  which  give  Monti  kinship  with 
the  greatest  writers  and  which  by  themselves 
give  the  'Mascheroniana'  a  place  in  literary 
history.  But  that  is  all.  Monti  cannot  solve 
the  neo-classic  paradox:  he  cannot  brint^  his 
virtual  poetic  theme  (nationalism  or  patriotism) 
into  .contact  with  liis  "plot"  and  his  "form." 
The  itheme  remains  undeveloped,  and  the  plot 
and  the  form  without  poetic  life.  When  Monti, 
for  instance,  wishes  to  denounce  Robespierre, 
he  pictures  God  shuddering  on  his  throne  and 
the  angels  gracefully  hiding  very  beautiful 
heads  under  very  beautiful  wings.  AH  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Robespierre.  The  vice  of 
neo-dassidsm  is  that  it  works  on  three  parallel 
line*,  one  for  the  'plot,"  another  for  the 
"form*  (figure,  allusion,  episode,  metaphor); 
and  another  for  the  animating  poetic  emotion. 
And  the  lines  never  meet.  The  'Mascheroni- 
ana*  is  a  classic  poem;  and  it  died,  as  a  poem, 
with  the  school  it  represents,  retaining  an  his- 
torical interest,  for  its  characteristic  defects, 
and  as  one  of  the  records  of  Monti's  intel- 
lectual reversals, 

Arthur  Livingston. 

MASCOTS  AND  HOODOOS,  a  mascot 
is  a  person  or  thing  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck,  while  a  hoodoo  is  an  influence  of  evil 
Another  name  for  (be  boodoo  is  Jonah,  a  term 
or^nating  with  superstitious  sailors.  The  word 
oiaKot  was  first  introduced  into  literature  by 
means  of  the  comic  opera  'La  Mascotte*  writ- 
ten by  Audran,  but  in  France  ii  appears  to  have 
been  in  common  use  for  a  long  time  previously 
among  gamesters  and  sporting  characters.  It 
was  used  to  signify  some  object,  animate  or  in- 
animate, wfaien  hke  the  luck-penny  brought 
good  fortune  to  its  possessor.  The  ivord  is 
traced  back  to  (he  patois  of  Provence  and  Gas- 
cony,  where  a  mascot  is  something  whidi  brings 
hick  to  a  household.  Etymologically  the  word 
is  derived  from  masque  (masked  or  concealed), 
which  in  provincial  French  is  applied  —  as  ni 
coifft  '9  in  more  polished  French  ^  to  a  child 
bom  with  a  cbdI.  Such  a  child  was  helieved 
to  be  destined,  not  only  to  be  lucky  himself, 
but  to  be  the  source  of  luck  to  others.  In  most 
European  countries  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
diarms  and  talismans  to  bring  good  fortune. 

The  term  hoodoo  is  a  manifest' corruption  of 
African  voodooism  and  is  a  modified  supersti- 
tion of  the  system  of  terrorism  which  has  been 
cultivated  for  years  by  the  voodoo  priesthood 
with  remariable  success.  There  is,  however,  no 
scientific  foundation  for  belief  in  either  hoodoos 
or  mascots,  any  more  than  there  is  in  a  reliance 
upon  dreams  and  visions.  Natural  laws  are  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  touching  a  hunchback  or 
carrying  a  rabbit's  foot  in  one's  pocket.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  in  every  age  of  the  world 
the  goddess  of  chance  has  been  worshipped  un- 
der one  name  or  another,  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion has  not  destroyed  this  cult.  The  belief  in 
the  mascot  for  luck,  or  the  hoodoo  tor  ill-luck, 
is  an  indication  of  weakness  and  lack  of  deci- 
sion. In  the  'Iliad,'  when  Hector  is  told  that 
*the  birds  are  against  him,"  and  all  the  omens 
udIucIi?,    the    Trojan    hero    makes     answer: 
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*Witbotit  B  bJTd  his  svorti  the  trfi«  inan  dnws ; 
and  alia  no  omen  bat  hb  countn^s  caose.*  Sec 
also  Omem;  Sufebstttion. 

HA8C0UTSN,  a  belliEcrait  tribe  of  Al- 
Kooquian*,  the  French  Naliott  dn  Fe»,  'Fire 
Natioti,'  dwaUing  along  the  lIliwtiM  River. 
They  were  at  constant  warfare  with  their  nei^- 
bors,  atid  are  first  Bientioned  by  the  cnrltect 
Freiich  missiotiarieB  ai  iohabiting  southern 
Uichifcan.  whence,  accordiofi  to  the  tradittona 
of  the  Ojtbwas  aad  Ouawas,  tbey  had  been 
driven  by  the  Utter  from  the  rettion  around 
modern  Mackinaw.  In  1712,  united  with  the 
Foxes  and  Kickapoo,  they  were  almost  exter- 
minated, first  by  the  French  and  afterward  by 
the  Pottawattomi  and  their  allies.  The  rem- 
nants migrated  westward  and  are  last  men- 
tioned in  1779  as  living  with  the  Piankishaws 
and  KickapoDS  on  the  Wabash  Rrrer.  The 
name  is  derived  from  UashkodainsuR,  *Iitt1e 
prairie  people,^  a  title  now  borne  by  a  tribe  of 
Pottawattomi  Indians  resident  in  Kansas. 

MASEPIELD,  John,  English  ijoet  and 
dramatist :  b.  1875.  In  his  yonbh  he  shipped  be- 
fore the  mait  on  the  Cotitvay,  in  which  he  made 
several  voyages.  For  a  time  also  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  farm  laborer  and  in  the  90'3  spent  a 
short  time  as  attendant  in  a  Sixth  avenue  sa- 
loon in  New  York.  These  early  experiences  ho 
later  turned  to  account  in  his  literary  work. 
After  his  wanderings  Mascfield  settled  near 
London  and  became  a  regular  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  the  periodicals  of  the  tnetrop- 
olis.  He  was  awarded  the  Edmond  de  Polignac 
priie  for  poetry  in  1912  by  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Literature.  Masefieid  won  literary  fame 
mainly  throudi  his  sea  ballads  and  the  narra- 
tive poems,  'The  Everlasttng  Mercy'  and  'The 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street.'  His  verse  is  in- 
tensely realistic,  full  of  pathos,  althouf^  the 
verse  form  is  often  crude.  His  stories  for 
boys  represent  his  best  efforts  in  prose  and  are 
reminiscent  of  Marryat  at  his  best.  His  plays 
lack  technique  and  arc  Kille  suited  to  stage  pre- 
sentation, but  give  evidence  of  growing  power. 
His  works,  in  addition  to  those  alrea3v  men- 
tioned, are  "Salt  Water  Ballads'  (1902);  <A 
Mainsail  Haul'  (1905;  1913);  'A  Tarpaulin 
Master';  'Ballads';  'Captam  Margaret' ;  <The 
Tragedy  of  Nan  and  other  Plays'  (1910)  ;  <The 
Tragedy  of  Pompcy  the  Great'  (\9W);  'Multi- 
tude and  Solitude';  'The  Street  of  To-day'; 
'Poems  and  Ballads':  'William  Shakespeare'; 
'Dauber';  'The  Daffodil  Fields';  'Phifip  the 
King'  (1914)  ;  'Personal  RecoUeclions  of  John 
M.  Synge' ;  'The  Faithful';  'Sonnets  and 
Poems' ;  'The  Locked  Chest' ;  'The  Sweeps  of 
Ninety-Ei^t' ;  'Good  Friday' ;  'GaUipoh' ; 
<Lolling<{Mi  Downs,'  etc.  Masefield  edited  'The 
Voyages  of  Captain  William  Dampier'  (1906)  ; 
and  wrote  introductions  to  'H^luyt's  Voy- 
ages' and  'The  Voyages  of  Marco  Pola'  The 
following  plays  have  been  produced :  'The 
Campden  Wonder';  'Nan';  'Pompeir  the 
Great* ;  'Sweeps  of  Ninety-Eifdit' ;  'Philip  the 
King';  'The  Faithful';  'Mrs.  Harrison'; 
'Good  Friday.' 

HASHAM.  AbigaU  Hill,  LAttr.  confidante 
and  favorite  of  Queen  Anne  of  England :  b. 
London,  1670;  d.  6  Dec.  1734.  A  cousin  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  also  re- 
lated to  Robert  Hartey,  Rarl  of  Oxiord.  she 
(lassed  from  the  service  of  Lady  Rivers,  thanks 


Whiggery  to  Totyism  and  even  jacobicuoi.  She 
was  married  to  Samuel  Uasham  in  1707;  had 
him  made  a  baron  in  1712;  brought  her  kinsman 
Oxford  into  power,  but  soon,  turned  him  out; 
and,  in  short,  was  the  power  behind  the  throng 
succeeding  her  cousin  Marlborough.  She  re- 
tired after  Queen  Anne's  death.  Sbc  was  a 
'  '     hppely,  red-nosed  woman,  much  bepralsed 


QUBEV  OF  EVGUim. 

HASHAU,  Samoel  Ctmliffe  Liftter,  1st 
Baron,  English  inventor :  fa.  (Overly  Hall,  near 
Bradford.  I  Jan.  1815;  d.  Swinton  Park.  York 
2  Feb.  1906.  In  1S3B  his  father  started  Samu^ 
and  his  brother  John  as  worsted  manufai^turera 
in  a  mill  at  Mannin^hatn.  About  IS45  he  per- 
fected a  wool-combiDg  machine  which  revolu- 
tionized textile  processes  and  made,  the  inventor 
wealthy.  He  secured  a  profit  of  $5,000  on  every 
machine  sold.  From  1855  to  1864  he  spent  huge 
sums  in  perfecting  a  silk-combing  machine  and 
at  one  time  was  perilously  near  bankruptcy.  The 
machine  was  brought  out  in  1864  and  enabled 
him  to  produce  valuable  yam  from  the  hitherto 
useless  silk  waste.  Kasham  also  perfected  a 
velvet  loom  for  piled  fabrics,  and  after  1878 
his  income  from  his  inven lions  exceeded 
$1,000,000  annually.  He  opposed  free-trade  be- 
cause the  American  protective  tariff  seriously 
limited  his  business.  He  was  created  1st  Baron 
Masham  in  1891.  He  wrote  'Lord  Masham's 
Inventions'   (1905). 

MASHKODAIHSUG.    See  Makouhut. 

MASHONALAND,  ra^-sho'n^-land,  South 
Africa,  a  province  forming  the  iKirth  eastern 
portion  of  South  Rhodesia,  between  die  Zam- 
besi and  Matabeleland.  It  conusts  largely  of 
open  idains  and  table-lands,  is  well  watered  l^ 
the  Unmiate  and  other  feeders  of  the  Zambesi 
and  is  very  fertile.  The  Uashonas  belong  to 
the  Kaffir  race  and  were  formerly  toasters  of 
the  whole  territory  between  the  Limpopo  and 
the  Zambesi,  but  were  cooped  up  within  their 
present  territory  by  the  powerful  Matabele. 
whom  they  were  unable  successfully  to  resisL 
They  are  a  peaceful' people,  clever  as  smiths  and 
as  weavers  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  country  came 
under  the  management  of  the  British  South  Af- 
rica Company  in  1890.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  whidi 
has  been  mined  here  at  some  remote  and  un- 
known period,  old  workings  being  still  visible, 
and  Mashonaland  is  with  some  degree  of  prob- 
ability identified  with  the  biblical  Land  of  Oidiir. 
Salisbury  is  the  chief  town.  The  populalioD  of 
Mashonaland  is  estimated  at  12.600  whiles  attd 
495,450  natives.  Other  towns  arc  Hartley,  Ga- 
ttuna,  Umtali  and  Victoria.  Salisbury  is  con- 
nected with  Beits.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  by  a 
railroad.  From  Salisbury  north  another  rail- 
road extends  560  miles  duough  Buluwayo.to  the 
Victoria  Falls,  where  there  is  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Zambesi.  This  road  is  a  section  of  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway.  For  the  antiquities,  anthro- 
pology, history,  etc,  of  Mashonaland.  consult 
Bent.  J.  T..  'Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland' 
(London  1892)  ;  Hall,  R.  N..  'Prehistoric  Rho- 
desia' (Chicago  1910)  ;  id..  'Great  Zhnhabwe' 
(London  1905);  Darter,  A.,  'Pioneers  of  Ma- 
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thonaland>  (ib,  1914)  :  Randall-Maclver,  D., 
<MeduGval  Rhodesia'  (ib.  1906)  ;  Selous,  F.  C, 
•Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa' 
(London  1893)  ;  Wa^,  D.  C,  'With  Rhodes  in 
Mashonaland>    (Cape  Town  1896). 

MASHPSE,  a  New  England  Indian  group, 
originally  located  in  Barnstable  County,  Mass. 
They  were  placed  on  a  reservation  as  early  as 
1660.  At  present  there  are  about  200  individuals 
of  pure  Indian  descent  and  many  more  of  mixed 
negro,  white  and  Indian  blood. 

MASINISSA,  mis-I-nJs'^  or  MASSI- 
HISSA,  king  of  Numidia:  b,  238  ac ;  d.  148 
B.c  He  was  at  first  ruler  only  of  the  e^st  por-. 
tion  of  the  country,  but  latterly  of  the  whole, 
having,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  defeated  S)^hax,  king  of 
Western  Numidia,  taking  him  prisoner  with  his 
wife,  Sophonisba,  whose  hand  had  formerly 
been  promised  to  Masinissa.  Masinissa  now 
made  tier  his  wife,  but  Scipio  Africanus,  fear- 
ful of  her  influence,  claimed  her  as  a  prisoner 
of  Rome.  Unable  to  resist,  Masinissa  sent  her 
a  poisoned  chalice,  of  which  she  voluntarily 
dnuik.  Masinissa  commanded  the  Roman  cav- 
alry on  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Zama, 
■ftUch  ended  the  Second  Punic  War  (201  b-C). 
As  a  reward  the  Romans  gave  him  the 


did  muci  to  civilize  his  people.  His  army  and 
fleet  attained  large  proportions  and  he  made 
raids  into  Carthaginian  territory.  In  ISO  B.C. 
Carthage  made  war  on  him,  but  with  the  Ro- 
mans as  bis  allies,  Carthage  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
Consult  Meltzer-Kahrstedt,  'Geschichte  der 
Karthager'  (Vol.  III.  Berlin  1913). 

MASK,  a  covering  for  the  face,  often 
■haped  so  as  to  form  a  rude  representatian  of 
banian  M-  animal  features.  They  have  been  in 
use  from  the  moat  andent  times.  Amoos  the 
Greeks  they  were  used,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
ccB^ons  and  ceremonies  attending  the  orgies  of 
Dionysus.  Some  ancient  masks  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  modem  ones,  merely  coverings 
for  the  face,  bin  it  was  more  ttstnl  for  them  to 
cover  the  whole  head,  and  represttit,  with  the 
features,  the  head,  hair  and  ryes.  They  were  at 
first  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  then  of  leather, 
afterward  of  wood,  which  the  artist  fashioned 
accordii^  to  the  design  of  the  poet  The  comic 
masks  were  distinguished  by  a  grotesque, 
laughing  countenance;  the  tragic  ones  had  more 
dignity,  but  were  sometimes  frightful.  There 
were  also  satyr  masks  and  orchestric,  or  those 
with  regular  features,  for  dancers.  They  bad 
mostly  very  targe  open  mouths,  within  which 
were  metallic  bars  or  other  sounding  bodies  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  the  speaker  —  a  cwi- 
triTanoe  which  was  required  by  the  construc- 
tion and  immense  size  of  the  old  theatres.  The 
mask  used  at  modem  masked  balls  or  masque- 
rades is  a  covering  for  the  head  and  face  made 
from  a  light  stuff,  with  which  a  person  may  dis- 
gtnse  himself  and  remain  unknown,  or  perhaps 
rnresent  some  other  character.  There  are 
whole  and  half  masks  —  for  example,  masks  for 
the  nose  and  the  eyes.  A  death  mask  is  one  of 
plaster  made  of  the  face  after  death.  See  also 
Carkivai.;  Masquerade,  and  consult  DhU, 
•Masks,  Labrets  and  Certain  Aboriidiial  Cus- 
toms' (Washington  1885);  Hart.  C.  H.  .{ed). 
'Brouwere's  Life  Masks  of  Great  Americans* 


(New  York  1899) ;  Fichorini,  <Le  mascbere 
sceniche  e  le  figure  comiche  d'  antichi  Romani' 
(Rome  1736). 

MASKBGON  (swamp  people),  a  remnant 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  part  of  the  old  Algonquin 
stock,  who  formerly  lived  by  bunting  and  fish- 
ing. They  are  now  in  the-  "swamp  region*  of 
Canada,  between  Hudson  Bay  and  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  are  classed  with  the  Cree  and  Ojibwa 
people.  To  some  extent  they  are  now  engaged 
m  lumbering  and  a  few  do  some  farming.  The 
estimated    number    of    Maskegons   is   2,000. 

MASKELL,  Williani,  EngUsh  theologian: 
b.  Bath,  about  1814;  d,  Penzance,  12  April 
1890.  In  1836  he  was  graduated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1837  look  holy  orders. 
He  was  named  rector  of  Corscombe,  Dorset,  in 
1842,  During  his  five-year  incumbency  he 
made  researches  in  Anglican  Church  history. 
the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  'Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England'  (1844); 
'History  of  the  Martin  Marp relate  Contro- 
vert' (184S)  and  'Monumenta  Ritualia  Ec- 
clesiae  AngticanK>  (1846).  In  1847  Dr.  Uas- 
keli  ivas  appointed  vicar  of  Saint  Mary's,  near 
Torquay,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Exeter.  About  this  time  appeared  his  'Holy 
Baptism'  (1848)  and  'Enquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  upon  Absolu- 
tion' (1849).  Maskell  took  part  with  his 
bishop  m  the  Gorham  controversy,  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  vacillation  of  the  bi^ops  and 
their  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  sacra- 
mental grace  of  baptism,  with  Manning  he  went 
over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1850 
he  issued  two  letters  to  the  Privy  Council  on 
'The  Present  Position  of  the  High  Church 
Parly.'  Other  works  by  him  are  'Protestant 
Ritualists'  (1872)  and  'Ivories,  Ancient  and 
MedisBvaP  (1875).  He  never  took  orders  in 
the  Catholic  (3iurch  but  lived  in  retirement  pur- 
suing his  historical  researches. 

MASKELYNE,  mas'k^-lin,  NevU,  English 
astronomer  and  mathematician :  b.  London,  6 
Oct.  1732;  d.  Greenwich,  9  Feb.  1811.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge;  devoted  himself  to 
astronomy;  and  in  1765  was  appointed  astron- 
omer royal  and  director  of  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory. He  made  careful  studies  of  terrestrial 
density,  introduced  into  navigation  the  method 
of  taking  longitudes  by  lunar  distances  and 
maide  many  improvements  in  astronomical  ap- 
paratus. In  1767  he  founded  the  Nautical  Al- 
Tnanac,  He  wrote  'British  Mariner's  Guide* 
(1763)  and  'Astronomical  Observations' (1765). 

HASKINONGE,  or  HUSKELLUNGB. 
the  gianl  pike  (Esox  nobiUor)  belongiuR  to 
the  EsocidK  or  pike  family.  It  is  found  in 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Champlain.  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  waters  of  western 
Canada.  This  fish  is  the  largest  of  the  pike 
family  and,  being  predaceons,  is  not  favored 
in  most  localities,  as  other  fish  eoon  disappear 
after  its  introduction.  The  name  is  applied 
lo  smaller  but  closely  related  species,  of  which 
the  lake  pickerel  is  one  of  the  most  commdn. 
The  masldnonge  reaches  a  length  of  from  four 
to  eight  feet  and  a  weight  of  from  40  to  100 
pounds.  It  is  caught  with  a  hook  and  beinR 
swift  and  strong  and  a  redoubtable  (igfaier 
it  is  hi^ly  prized  by  anglers.    Its  color  is   a 
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dark  gny,  sides  o£  a 'iilv«r  grar  with  black 
spots  of  uDequal  sue  and  BpottM  fins. 

HASO  Y  HARQUBZ,  B«rtolDiti«,  Cubail 
pUriot:  b.  near  Mantanillo,  1834;  d.  19OT.  His 
edacztion  wai  rccciTod  in  Franc;  and  on  his 
return  to  Cuba  he  became  a  idanter,  in  which 
avocation  he  oMasied  ocmatderable  wealth.  In 
the  Ten  Yean'  War  (186S-78).  he  ewousod 
the  patriot  cause  and  became  colonel  tii  the 
Cuban  patriot  army.  He  wat  made  snperin- 
tendent.'gevcral  of  the  treasttry  and  rendered 
efficient  service  under  the  Paloia  Tigima.  He 
was  invrisoDed  by  the  Spaniard*  after  the 
war,  bitt  in  1885  retitmed  to  Ids  plantation 
where  he  remauied  until  the  Inaurrectien  of 
1895.  In  September  he  became  vice-president 
of  the  insurrectionary  Kovermnent  and  two 
yean  later  became  Its  president.  In  1901  he 
was  considered  aifain  for  the  President^  and 
opposed  Palma.     Mas6  y  Marquoi  o  '    ' 

Piatt  amendment  as  a  denial  ai  Cu 
dgnty  and  went  before  the  electorate 
platform,  but  withdrew  before  the  day  of  elec- 
tion    because    of    alleged    fraud    in    Pal  ma's 


HASOCHIBM,   a   term   ased   in   analytic 

fisychology  to  denote  a  tendency,  anal  in  in- 
anqi  ajid  earh  childhood  but  outKrown  or 
sublimated  in  later  life,  to  take  pleasure  in 
having  pain  inflicted  upon  oneself.  The'  term 
is  dcnvcd  from  too  Sacher-JWiuocA,  an  Aus- 
trian nOTeUat,  in  whose  stories'  many  of  the 
main  characiers  exlntiited  this  trait  in  an  ex- 
cessive  degree.  A  mild  degree  of  masochism 
is  evinced  by  many  average  ' 


eta,  sufiercd  by  themselves,  the  inference  being 
that  their  nnconsdous  masochisra  drives  them 
to  be  occupied  mentally  with  pain  and  the  de- 
tails of  its  effect  upon  themselves.  Many  of 
the  temperamental  pessimists  of  the  world  af- 
ford  CJiamplet  of  an  imperfectly  sublimated 
masochism  <see  Subuuation),  and  if  pre- 
ponderating in  the  cfaaracterolosical  makc-ap 
of  the  individtial  suggests  a  certain  -degree  of 
disease,  which  it  would  be  most  advisaUe  for 
sudi  persons  to  get  rid  of. 

UA80N,  ma'sAn.  Alfred  Bdword  Wood' 
lev,  English  novelist:  b.  7  May  1865.  He  wa9 
educated  at  Oxford  and  among  his  wvrks,  the 
majority  of  w4iich  have  been  retirinted  in  the 
United  States,  are  'A  Romance  of  Wasidale' 
(1895);  "The  Courtsh^  of  Morriee  Bucklcr> 
(1896,  dramatized  189?);  'The  Philanderers* 
(1897) ;  'Lawrence  Clavering>  (1897) ;  'Mi- 
randa of  the  Balcony^  (1899,  dramatized  in 
New  York  1901);  'The  Watchers*  (1899); 
'Clementina*  (1901);  'The  Four  Feathers' 
(1902);  'The  Truants*  (190*);  'Running 
Water"  (1907);  'The  Broken  Road*  (1907); 
'At  the  Villa  Rose'  (19J0)  ;  'The  Turnstile* 
(1912).  His  plays  include  'Colonel  Smith* 
(1909);  'The  Witness  for  the  Defense' (1911)  ; 
'Open  Windows'   (1913). 

HASON,  Charles,  EngKsh  astronomer  and 
surveyor:  b.  England,  about  1730;  d.  I^iladet- 
pbia,  February  1787.  He  was  for  years  assist- 
ant astronomer  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
and  was  sent  on  various  ex]ied>t>ons  in  the 
service  of  science.  In  1763  he  was  employed 
with  Jeremiah  Dijton  lo  survey  the  boundary 
line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and 
they  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking  until 


1767,  the  liftt  ettabliBbed  becoming  famoos  in 
American  liistory  at  the  "Mason  and  EHxoo's 
LjtM*.  Tho"  returned  to  England  and  Mason 
was  diereafter  engaged  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  researches  until  the  time,  the 
precise,  dalie  of  whidi  is  not  knovn,  when  he 
returned  to  America.  His  work  upon  the 
lunar  tables  of  Tobias  Mayer  which  were  pub- 
lished ia  London  in  1787  under  the  title 
'Mayeir's  Luaar  Tables  Improved  by  Charles 
Mason,'  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  reli- 
ability. In  1840  many  of  his  papers  were  acci- 
dentally discovered  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  Consult 
BUss,  Porter  C.   (in  Hulorieai  htagatine  July 

HASON,  Dooial  Oregorr,  American  com- 

Sser  and  writer  on  mirsic:  b.  Brookline.  Mass., 
Nov.  1873.  In  189S  he  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University;  he  studied  music  in  Bos^ 
ton,  New  York  and  Paris.  He  is  assistant 
professor  of  music  at  Columbia  University  and 
IS  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  music.  His 
compoGilions  include  an  elegy  for  piano  (1901)  ; 
sonata  for  Violin  aiid  piano  (1912);  pastorale 
for  viohn,  clarinet  and  piano  (1913) ;  and 
'Country  Pictures*  for  piano  (1913);  quartet 
for  piano  and  strings  (1914)  ;  s^mi^ony  (1915). 
He  has  pubtished  'From  Gneg  to  Brahms' 
(1902)  [  'Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners' 
(1904);  'The  Romantic  Composers*  (1906); 
'Students'  Guide  to  Uuric'  (1909)  ;  'A  Neg- 
lected Sense  in  Piano  Playing*  (1912) ;  'Music 
as  an  Inmrnational  Language*  (1913) ;  'Gnide 
to  Music*  (1914). 

MASON,  Francis,  American  missionary 
and  Orientalist:  b.  York,  England, 2  April  1799; 
d.  Rangoon,  Burma,  3  March  1874.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker;  studied  by  himself;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1818;  worited  as  a  shoe- 
maker through  Massachusetts ;  prepared  for  the 
ministry  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary; 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1825;  and  in  1827 
was  licensed  to  preaeh;  sailed  for  Burma  in 
1830;  and  settled  in  Tavoy,  where  he  worked 
for  22  years.  He  was  a  brilliant  linguist;  re- 
duced two  Karen  dialects  to  writing;  and  in 
1853,  upon  his  removal  to  Toungoo,  published 
a  Karen  version  of  the  Bible.  Hi  inadc  special 
study  of  Pali  literature  and  of  physical  and 
ethnical  peculiarities  of  Burma,  puhlishing  in 
1852  'Tenasserim,  or  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals 
and  Nations  of  British  Burma  and  Pegu'  (re- 
vised 1860;  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  "by  Th -obald  1883). 
His  other  works  mclude  'Life  of  the  Karen 
Apostle,*  a  memoir  of  his  wife  (1847) ;  'Mem- 
oir of  San  Quala'  (1850);  'PaK  Grammar' 
(1868);  and  'The  Story  of  a  Workingman't 
Life,  with  Sketches  of  Travel.'  an  autobiog- 
raphy (1870). 

MASON,  Oeorge,  American  statesman:  b. 
Stafford  (now  Fairfax)  County,  in  the  "North- 
em  Neck"  of  Virginia,  172S:  d.  7  Oct.  179Z. 
He  spen,t  his  early  life  on  a  typical  plantation.' 
The  same  region  produced  his  coworkers  in  the 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  and  George  Washingloti  (qq.v.). 
Mason  seems  to  have  been  tutored  at  home, 
being  grounded  ina  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
both  Litin  and  English,  His  younger  brother, 
Thomas,  was  -  sent  to  London  to  study  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  (korge  Mason  was 
married  in  1750  to  Ann  Eilbeek,  who  died  in 
1773.    Of  this  union  there  were  several  chil- 


He  was  married  again  in  1780  to 
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Brent.  The  family,  after  1758,  resi<ied  al  'Gun- 
slon  Hall,"  in  Stafford  Coun^.  a  famous  seat 
itiH  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
His  energies  were  given  to  extensive  planting 
interests. 

As  a  mamber  of  the  Ohio  company,  he  was 
identified  with  his  neighbor,  George  Washing' 
ton,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  French  and 
loiUan  War,  growini;  out  of  the  concerns  of 
that  company.  In  17S9  he  entered  the  ^^l^s^nia 
house  of  buriiesses,  at  the  same  time  with 
Washington. .  He  early  protested  against  slav- 
ery. In  1765  he  wrote:  "The  policy  of  en- 
couraging^  the  importation  of  free  people  and 
discouraging  ihat  of  slaves  has  never  been 
duly  considered  in  this  colony,  or  we  dionld  not 
at  this  day  see  one-half  of  our  best  lands  in 
nwst  parts  of  the  country  remain  unsettled 
and  the  other  cultivated  with  slaves;  not  to 
mention  the  ill  effects  such  a  practice  has  upon 
the  morals  and  the  manners  of  our  people.' 
He  drafted  the  *Non- Importation  Association^* 
which  George  Washington  presented  in  1769  in 
Williamsburg,  and  the  "Resolves*  adopted  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  fre<^ldert  of  Fair- 
fax County.  18  Juiy  1774.  These  "Resolves* 
urged  'that  a  Congress  should  be  appointed  to 
consist  of  deputies  from  all  die  colonics,  to 
concert  a  general  and  uniform  plan  for  the 
defense  and  preservation  of  otif  common 
righls";  and  "thai  during  our  present  diffi- 
ctdties  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought  to  be  im- 
ported into  any  of  the  British  colonies  on  this 
continent ;  and  we  take  thu  opportunity  of 
declaring  our  most  earnest  wishes,  M  see  an 
entire  stop  forever  put  to  such  a  wicked,  cruel 
and  unnatural  trade."  Sparks  savs  of  dicsc 
Fairfax  resolves  that  "they  constitute  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  luminous  exposidons  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies  which  are  to  be  found  among  the 
public  documents  of  that  period  Embracing 
the  great  principles  and  facts,  clothed  in  a 
nervous  and  appropriate  style,  they  are  equally 
marked  with  (Ugnity,  fiminess,  intelligence  and 
wisdom.*  These  •Resolves*  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  association  farmed  by  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  August  1774  and  that  of  the  general 
Congress  at  its  first  session  the  following  Sep- 
tember. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion held  in  Richmond,  July  1775,  which  took 
measures  to  arm  the  colony  and  appointed  a  . 
committee  of  safety.  He  declined  appoiritment 
in  Congress  as  Virginia's  representative  in  the 
sm  made  vacant  ^  Washinffton's  acceptance 
of  the  command  of  the  American  forces.  The 
mind  of  Mason  was  dominant  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776,  so  creative  in  State  and 
National  policies.  He  was  t^e  author  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
convention  on  12  June  1776.  (See  Viicinia 
CoMVENTioN  o»  THE  Revoh;tion) .  A  Copy  of 
the  first  draft  of  this  historic  paper,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Georae  Mason,  is  to  le  Been  in  the 
Virginia  Stale  Library.  At  the  foot  of  the 
manuscript  the  author  added  these  words: 
•This  Declaration  of  Rights  was  the  first  in 
America;  it  received  few  alterations  or  addi- 
tions in  the  Virginia  Convention  (some  of  them 
not  for  the  better),  and  was  afterward  closely 
imitated  by  the  other  United  Slates.*  The 
svaaAl  table  uDon  which  it  is  believed  Mason 
wrote  this  ■Declaration"   is  preserved  at   the 


Vii^nia  HistoricAt  Sodety  in  Richmond. 
Mason's  chaste  and  concise  stslement  of  tbe 
fundamcatal  principles  of  free  govermient  de- 
serves to  rank  widi  tlM  foremost  political  dot- 
ten  of  the  Engbsh- speaking  world  James 
HatUson  styles  him  "the  maUcr-hnilder  of  the 
Constitution*  of  'Vnrginia,  adopted  29  Jnse  1776, 
the  nat^  day  of  the  commonwoalth. 

Mason  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly from  1776  to  1780,  and  from  1786  to 
1788b  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  revise 
the  taws  of  '^rginia,  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  pcAitical  conditions.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  (George  Wythe  and  Thomas 
Ludwell  Lee.  Mason  again  declined  a  seat  in 
Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly  on  22  May  1777. 

Mason  took  an  activepart  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  reaching  Philadd- 
phia  17  May.  He  urged  that  the  President  be 
elected  by  Congress,  and  that  he  be  ineligible 
for  a  second  Krm;  that  the  States  should  have 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate;  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  joined  with  the 
Executive  in  the  exerdse  of  die  veto  power; 
that  Congress  be  empowered  to  enact  Bumptuaiy 
laws;  'that  no  law  in  the  nature  of  a  Naviga- 
tion Act  be  paased  before  the  year  1808w  with- 
out the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  each  hrancli 
of  the  Legislature*;  and,  finally,  that  Congress 
should  be  gtven  the  control  of  slavery.  Madi- 
son reports  Mason's  speedi  in  favor  of.  giving 
Conpress  the  control  of  slavery  as  follows: 
'This  infernal  trafiic  originated  in  the  avarice 
of  British  merchants.  The  British  goyemincnt 
constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  The  present  question  concerns 
not  the  importing  States  alone,  but  the  whole 
Union.  .  ,  .  Slavery  discourages  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  depise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prereot  the  emifrra- 
tion  of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  streiq(then 
a  country,  tiiey  produce  the  most  penucious 
effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  staves  is 
bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  die  jndf^ent 
of  heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world,  tliey 
mast  be  in  tMe.  By  an  inevitable  diain  of 
causes  and  effects.  Providence  puiushcs  natioonl 
sins  by  national  calamities.  He  lamented  that 
sane  of  our  eastern  brethren  had.  from  a  lust 
of  gain,  embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic 
...  He  held  it  essendal  in  every  point  of 
view,  that  tbe  (jcneral  (jovemment  should  have 
power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery.* 

It  was  chiefly  the  failure  to  insert  his  views 
as  to  Congrcasionat  control  of  slavery  and 
Navigation  Acts  which  led  Mason  to  reject  tbe 
Constitution.  Sfaorlly  before  his  death  he  told 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  *tke  Constitution  as 
agreed  to  for  a  fortnight  before  the  Cxinvcntion 
rose  was  such  a  one  as  he  would  have  set  his 
hand  and  heart  to.  .  .  .  With  respect  to 
the  importation  of  slaves,  it  was  left  to  Con- 
gress. This  disturbed  the  two  soutbcnunost 
Stales  who  knew  that  Congress  would  imme- 
diately suppress  the  importation  of  slaves. 
Those  two  Stales,  therefore,  struck  up  a  bargain 
with  the  three  New  England  States,  that  if 
they  would  join  to  admit  slaves  for  some  years, 
ihe  two  soothernmost  States  wonld  join  in 
changing  the  clause  which  required  two-thirds 
of  the  Legislature  in  any  vote.    It  was  dooe. 


.  .  .  Uadrr  Ibe  coalidon,  die  grtat  prin- 
dpies  of  die  Consdtntieti  were  changed  in  ibe 
last  days  oi  the  Conventioii,*  Such  wac  U»r- 
son's  own  cxplanatioti  of  his  refttSal  to  siftn  the 
inslrument  in  Phiiiuklphia  and  for  hii  italwftrt 
onwsitiMi  to  its  ratitication  in  the  ViriC>i>& 
CoDventton,  vbivh  met  at  Richmond  in  17a& 
Two  years  later  be  declined  an  appointment  to 
a  vacancy  in  the  United  Slate*  Senate.  He 
died  at  "Giuiston  Hall,"  where  he  lies  buried 
Mason's  statue  forms  one  of  the  drde  of  the 
Revolutionary  fathers  surronndinK  the  eques- 
trian monument  of  Washinpon  at  Richmond. 

Thomas  Jeiferson  described  Gearge  Mason 
as  *a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among 
those  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  expansive  mind,  profound  judgment, 
cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our 
former  Constitutimi.  and  earnest  for  the  Re- 
pnbKcan  change  on  Democratic  prindples.  His 
elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth,  bnt 
his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  im- 
pressive and  ttrenrtbened  by  a  dash  of  biting 
cynicism  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable.* 
Consult  Rowland  'Life  and  Writings  of 
George  Mason'  (2  vob..  New  York  1892). 

HASON,  Jamea  Murray,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Mason's  Island,  Fairfax  County,  Va.. 
3  Nov.  I79B;  d.  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  28  April 
1871.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  studied  law  and  upon 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  established  a  practice 
at  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  in  public  office 
much  of  the  time  and  in  184?  was  dacted  to 
tlje  United  States  Senate,  representing  Vir- 
ginia, where  be  proved  a  consistent  aai}  strong 
adherent  to  the  policies  favored  by  bit  State. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Ovil  War 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  sent 
to  England  with  Slidell  as  donfederate  com- 
missioner, but  was  captured  an  the  steamer 
Trent  (see  Trent  Aftair,  the)  and  taken 
(o  Boston  where  he  was  confined  in  Fort  War- 
ren until  1862  when  he  sailed  for  Europe 
and  until  the  end  of  the  war  endeavored  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  After 
the  war  Mason  lived  in  Canada  until  186S, 
being  in  fear  of  the  Federad  government,  but 
returned  to  Virginia  some  years  before  his 
death. 

HASON,  Jemtdah,  American  lawyer  and 
politician:  b.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  2?  April  I76B;  d. 
Boston.  14  Oct.  1848.  He  was  graduated  at 
Tale  in  1788,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and 
bi^n  to  practise  law  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
!n  1794  he  removed  to  Walpole,  N.  H:.  and  in 
1797  settled  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  lived  for 
35  years.  At  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  then  the 
most  famons  in  the  country,  Masoti  soon 
reached  pre-eminence,  among  his  fellow  mem- 
bers being  Daniel  Webster  and  Jeremiah  Smith. 
In  J8CI2  Mason  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  New  Hampshire  and  in  1813  became  a 
United  Slates  senator.  He  was  a  strong  Fed- 
eralist and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  senatorial, 
debates  on  matters  relating  to  the  War  of  1812, 
his  speech  on  the  Embargo.  deliverW  in  1814. 
and  that  on  the  Conscription  Bill,  181S,  being 
notable  amon^;  public  utterances  of  the  time. 
In  1817  he  resigned  his  seat  to  resume  his  prac- 
tice, hut  afterwai'd  served  for  several  terms  » 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  l«<idature 
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and  rendered  great  assistance  in  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  State  laws.  He  removed  to 
Boston  in  1832  and  practised  in  the  courts  until 
he  reached  70,  «4ien  he  retired,  with-  reputation 
fully  maintained,  to  the  more  private  work  of 
his  profeasioa. 

MASON,  John,  American  colonist,  fonndcr 
of  New  Hampshire:  b.  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
England,  1S86;  d.  London,  December  1635.  In 
1610  he  served  in  the  navy  against  insurgents  in 
the  Hebrides ;  in  1616  went  as  governor  to  New- 
foundland, of  which,  in  1620,  he  published  a 
description  and  in  1626  a  map.  Jn  1617  he 
explored  the  coast  of  New  En^and;  obtained 
in  16Z2  a  grant  of.  region  called  Mariana 
(northeastern  Massachasetts):  in  the  same  year, 
with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gar_ges,  procured  a  patent 
for  the  province  of  Maine;  and  in  It^  sent 
a  colony  to  the  Piscataqtia  River.  In  1629  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  New  Hampshire 
colony,  also  taking  one  with  Gorges  for 
L,aconia,  a_  tract  including  Lake  Champiain. 
Among  various  promine>it  positions  which  Ma- 
son held  in  Elngland  was  that  of  judge  in 
Hatnpshire  1635,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  viceTBdmiral  of  New  England.  In 
1691  his  rights  in  New  England  were  sold  to 
Gov.  Samuel  Allen.  Mason  was  buried  in 
Westminster^ Abbey.  New  Hampshire  became 
a  royal  province  44  years  after  Mason's  death. 
Consult  Tutile,  'Memoir  of  Capuin  John  Ma- 
son^ the  Founder  of  New  Hampshire,'  in  an 
edition  of  Mason's  description  of  Newfound- 
land (Boston  1887). 

MASON,  John,  American  colonial  com- 
mander; b,  in  England,  about  1600;  A.  Norwich, 
Conn.,  1672.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  he 
served  in  the  Netheriands;  in  1630  settled  at 
Dordiester.  Mass. ;  in  1633  was  appointed  to  a 
miUtaiy  command  at  Boston;  and  two  years 
later  joined  with  others  in  founding  Windsor^ 
Conn.  In  1637  he  was  iQven  command  of  an 
expedition  of  Eof^ish  and  Indians  against  the 
Pequots  (q.v),  whom  he  almost  annihilated, 
completing  their  destruction  in  a  second  m«ve^ 
ment  a  little  later.  He  eemoved  first  to  Say- 
broc^  and  afterward  to  Norwich.  For  30  years 
he  was  a  major  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  was 
a  magistrate  for  mai^  years  and  deputy  gover- 
sor  1660-70.  From  1642  to  I66S  he  served  as 
judge  of  the  colonial  court.  His  'Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Pequot  War,'  written  at  the  re- 
?uest  oi  the  General  Court,  was  reprinted  by 
ncrease .  Mather  in  his  'Relation  of  Trooble 
by  the  Indians*  (1677,  republished  by  Prince; 
Boston  1736).    Consult  Ellis,  G.  E.,   'Life  of 

ioha  Mason  of  Connecticut'  (in  Series'  'li- 
rary  of  American  Biography,*  Vol.  XIll,  Bos- 
ton 18&4>. 

HASON,  J^in  Mitchell,  American  divine; 
b.  New  York,  19  March  1770;  d.  there,  28  Dec. 
1829.  His  father  was  pastor  of  an  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  and  the  son  was  graduated' 
at  ColumWa  CoUej?e  in  1789,  and  after  studying 
theolc^  tinder  his  father's  cart  for  one  year 


father's  death,  and  became  his 
pastoral  charge  in  1793.  He  planned  a  theolori- 
cal  seminary  to  be  under  the  authority  of  lus 
denomination,  and  visited  Great  Britain  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  contributions;  his  pulpit 
efforts  abroad  gaining  him  repute  there  as. 
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of  tbe  first  preachers  of  the  time.  The  semi' 
nary  beint;  established  in  New  York  City  in 
1804,  he  was  appointed  its  first  professor  of 
theology.  In  1S36  he  projected  the  Chritlian'i 
Magacine,  which  he  conducted  for  several 
years,  and  in  which  he  carried  on  a  controversy 
with  Bishop  Hobart.  In  1811  he  became  provost 
of  Columbia  College,  and  by  his  talents  and 
energy  raised  that  institution  to  a  higher  char- 
acter than  il  had  ever  before  possessed.  In 
1821  he  exchanged  his  pastorale  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
the  next  year  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  pulpit  orators  of  his 
day  and  his  discourses  on  the  deaths  of  Wash- 
ington (1800)  and  Hamilion  (1804)  are  mas- 
terpieces of  their  kind.  Consult  tbe  'Life,'  by 
Van  Vechten  (New  York  1856). 

MASON,  John  Young,  American  politi- 
cian :  b.  Greensville,  Sussex  Cotmty,  Va,,  18 
April  1799;  d.  Paris,  3  Oct.  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819;  became  a  judge  in 
State  and  Federal  courts;  served  several  terms 
in  the  Virginia  assembly ;  and  from  1831  to  1837 
was  a  member  of  Congress.  Then  till  1844  he 
was  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
district  of  Virginia,  and  in  that  year  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler.  Although  he  served  temporarily  as 
Altornq'-General  under  Polk,  he  re-entered  the 
Navy  Department.  President  Pierce,  in  1853, 
appointed  him  Minister  to  France,  and  until 
his  death  he  continued  to  fill  this  diplomatic 
position.  With  James  Buc^nan  and  Pierce 
Soule  (qq.v.)  he  signed  the  Ostend  Manifesto 
(qv.). 

BIA&ON,  SiB  Josiah,  Engilish  pen  manufac- 
turer: b.  Kidderminster,  23  Feb.  1795;  d.  \fi 
June  1S61.  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpet-weaver 
and  at  an  early  age  bexan  to  earn  his  liveUhood 
b]r  hawking  cakes  and  fruits  in  the  streets.  At 
Kidderminster  he  successively  tried  his  hand  at 
•hoemaking,  baking,  carpentering^,  smithing, 
painang  and  weaving.  In  the  midst  of  his 
avocations  he  taufHit  himself  to.  read  and  write. 
He  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1814  where  he 
became  a  toymaker.  He  set  up  a  shop  of  his 
own  in  1824,  turning  out  split  key  rings  by 
machinery  invented  by  himself;  prospering  in 
this  venture  he  added  the  manufacture  of  steel 
pens  in  1829.  In  the  latter  branch  of  industry 
he  became  the  largest  producer  in  England.  In 
1874  he  transferred  his  interest  to  a  limited 
liability  company.  Mason  was  also  interested 
in  electro-plating,  copper  smelting  and  india 
rubber  ring  manufacture  with  CieorKC  R.  Elk- 
ington.  In  1860  he  established  a  itreat  orphan- 
age at  Erdington,  upon  which  he  expended 
$1,500,000.  He  was  knighted  in  1872.  }Atsaa 
College,  now  part  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, was  founded  by  him  with  an  endowment 
of  $1,000,000.  Consuh  Bunoe,  J.  T,  <Sir 
Josiah  Mason;   A  Biography'    (London  1882). 

UASON,  Lowell,  American  musician:  b. 
Medfield.  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  8  Jan.  1792; 
d  Orange,  N.  J.,  11  Aug.  1872,  His  general 
education  was  small ;  in  music  he  was  self^n- 
structed  and  wonderfully  adept  even  when  a 
boy,  bring  choir  leader  in  Medfield  when  16,  and 
a  teacher  in  Savannah,  where  he  removed  in 
1812.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1827,  was  president 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 'there,  and  in 


1832  founded  tbe  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
He  visited  Germany  in  1837  in  order  to  acquaint 
himself  with  Improved  methods  in  teaching 
music.  In  1821  he  pubHshed  a  collection  of 
psalm  tunes  based  on  Gardiner's  'Sacred 
Melodies,)  but  including'  some  of  Mason's  own 
compositions.  He  is  best  Imown  for  bis  hymn 
tunes,  notably  Cowper  "There  is  a  Fountain,* 
and  misBionary  hymn  "From  Greenland's  Icy 
Monntains*.  Mason's  more  important  pub- 
lications were:  'Juvenile  Psalmist'  (1829) 
'Lyra  Sacra'  (1837);  'The  Psaltery'  (1845) 
'Carmina  Sacra'  (1841;  new  series  1852) 
'Musical  Letters  from  Abroad'  (1853);  *Sab^ 
bath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book'  (1859).  Mason's 
musical  library  is  now  the  property  of  Yale 
University. 

UASON,  Otis  Tofton,  American  ethnolo- 
gist; b.  Eastport.  Me.,  10  April  1838;  d.  Wasb- 
inglon,  D.  C.,  5  Nov.  1908.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  in  1861  and  from 
1861-84  was  at  tbe  head  of  its  preparatory 
school.  From  1884-1908  he  was  curator  of 
ethnology  at  the  United  Sutes  National  Mu- 
seum. He  was  a  member  of  various  scientific 
societies  and  published  'Cradles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aborigines'  (1889);  'Woman's  Share  in 
Primitive  Culture'  (1894) ;  'The  Origin  of  In- 
ventions' (189S);  'Indian  Basketry'  (2  vols., 
1904^.  He  was  coeditor  of  the  'Standard 
Dictionary'  and  edited  the  anthropological  de- 
partment of  the  American  NaturiuUt, 


cian:  b.  Sullivan,  N.  H.,  22  Jan.  1830;   

York,  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
month  College  in  18S4  and  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  Yoit  in  1859. 
During  flte  Civil  War  he  was  an  acting  assist- 
ant surgeon.  He  was  almost  as  well  known  as 
an  author  as  he  was  a  physician  and  among 
his  books  are  'Sketches  and  Impressions,  Musi- 
cal, Theatrical  and  Social.  Including  a  Sketch 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York' 
(1^  ;  'Telqiaihy  and  the  Subliminal  Self 
(1897);  'Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  Thera- 
peutics* (1901). 

MASON,    Stevens    ThomacMi,    American 


of  (len.  John  T.  Mason  of  the  noted  Mason 
family  of  that  State.  He  received  hi»  e<bica- 
tion  at  Transylvania  Universi^,  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  which  place  bis  father  had  removed  in  IS14. 
On  12  July  1831,  when  not  20  jrears  of  age,  lie 
was  appointed  .secretary  and  acting  fjovemor  of 
the  Territory  of  Michtgaa,  a  position  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  until  8  Sept.  1835.  Tbe  death 
of  George  B.  Porter,  the  territorial  governor 
during  his  term,  left  Mason  for  several  years 
tbe  actual  governor.  AJthom^  vigorously  op- 
posed by  tbe  people  of  the  Territory  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  on  acconot  of  his  mi- 
nority, his  stand  in  the  cootrovcny  with  Ohio, 
known  as  tbe  Toledo  War.  btpu^t  him  such 
popularity  that  be  was  tmanimoudy  chosen  kuv- 
emor  by  the  people  upon  the  adoption  of  tbe 
constitution  by  tbe  State  on  2  Nov.  1835,  a  do- 
sition  to  which  he  was  re-dected  in  November 
1837.  In  1840  be  removed  to  New  York  Citv 
to  take  up  the  practice  of  law.  On  4  Jime  1905, 
uadei  the  authority  of  the  Mickigxn  lefcislature, 
his  remains  were  transported  from  New  Yor^ 
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and  rdnteTTH)  in  Capitol  Psric,  Detroit,  the  lite 
of  the  first  capHol  ot  [be  State. 

He  is  known  in  the  history  oi  Micfaimui  as 
the  'Boy  Governor,'  ss  he  was  the  yotragcst  per- 
son ever  ai^ointed  to  so  tnqmrtant  an  execu- 
tive position  in  the  hbtory  o{  the  natioa. 

MASON,  Wimam,  English  poet:  b.  Hull, 
12  Feb,  1?24-  d.  York,  7  April  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  his  first  publication 
was  'his,'  3  poem,  satirizint;  the  JacoVtism  and 
HiRh  Church  principles  which  prevailed  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  1752  he  published 
'Hfrida,'  a  tragedy,  with  dioral  odes,  on  the 
ancient  Greek  model.  Hivinfr  taken  orders  in 
the  Church  he  obtained  the  living  of  Aston,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  In  1759  appeared  'Caractactis,>  a 
drama.  Some  years  after  Mason  was  made  pre* 
eentor  and  residentiary  canon  at  York.  One 
of  his  principal  works,  the  'EnglishGarden,'  a 
poem,  appeared  between  1772  and  1782,  and  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  In  1775  he 
published  the  poems  of  his  friend  Thomas  Gray 
(q.v.)  with  memoirs  of  his  life.  His  principi 
subsequent  publications  are  'Odes';  'Life  of 
William  Whilehead,>  with  his  poems  (1788); 
'Essay  on  Church  Music>  (1795).  There  is  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Poets'  Comer,  West- 
tninster  Abbey.  In  1811  a  complete  edition  of 
bb  woria  appeared. 

MASON,  William,  American  musician:  b. 
Boston,  24  Jan.  1829;  d.  New  York,  14  July 
1908.  He  studied  music  in  Germany  under 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Moritz,  Drcyschocic 
and  Liszt;  made  tours  as  a  pianist  in  Europe 
and  the  United  Slates.  In  the  year  18SS,  with 
Theodore  Thomas  and  others,  he  established 
the  Mason  and  Thomas  recitals  of  chamber 
music,  which  were  coatinued  imtil  166S.  His 
compositions,  many  in  number,  are  mainly  for 
the  piano.  He  jubUshed  'Two  Pianoforte 
Methods'  (with  E.  S.  Hoadley) ;  'Pianoforte 
Technics'  (with  W.  S,  B,  Matthews)  :  'Sys- 
tem for  Beginners'  (1871)  ;  'Touch  and  Tech- 
nics' (1878);  'Primer  of  Music'  (1894); 
'Memories  of  a  Musical  Life'   (1901),  etc.        ^ 

HASOH,  William  Enwst.  American  lena- 
lator:  b.  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  7  July  1850.  Ho 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Bentonspoct,  Iowa, 
in  1R58,  and  after  teaching  school.  1866-70,  wa» 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  1372,  He  was  a  raamijer  of  the  II- 
Imois  general  assembly  in  1S?9,  of  the  State 
senate  in  1881-85  and  of  Congress  1887-91.  la 
!S97  he  was  elected  United  Stales  senator,  in 
which  capacity  he  warmly  adverted  ihc  cause 
of  Cuban  independence.  He  was  elected  to  the 
65th  Congress  (1917-19)  and  is  senior  member 
oE  the  law  firm  of  Mason  and  Mason,  Chicago., 
He  has  published  'John  the  Unafraid'    (1910). 

MASON,  Mich„  city,  county-seat  of  InfT- 
ham  Coimily,  on  the  Michigan  Central  (Sagi- 
naw Branch)  Railroad  and  the  Michigan  United' 
Intemrban,  12  miles  south  by  cast  of  Lansing. 
It  was  settled  in  1839,  in  1865  incorporated  as  a< 
village  and  In  1875  diattered  as  a  ciiy^  It  is  a 
residence  city  with  good  streets  and  pavements, 
cement  walks  and  curbit^.  situated  in  a  rich 
farming  region.  Tiie  grain  elevators,  cold  stor- 
age, l>eanery,  bay  bams,  cream  and  poultty 
Stations,  stockyards.  Inmber-yard  and  gravel 
pits  are  important  resources.  It  is  the  home 
of  several  prire  winners   in    Hotstein   exhih-' 


its  and  excds  in  fine  hones.  The  pritidpal 
baildiDgE  an  the  courthouse,  schotds  with  an 
annex,  churches  and  fine  homes.  Tlie  city  owna 
and  operates  the  electric  hght  and  waterworks. 
Pop.  1,742. 

HASON-BEES,  a  name  given  to  the  small 
wild  bees  of  the  genera  Osmia,  Ceratosmia  and 
Chaleidoma,  which  construct  their  nests  with 
sand  or  gravel,  agglutinated  together  by  means 
of  a  viscid  saliva,  and  fix  them  on  the  side  of 
walls,  under  stones,  within  the  hollows  of  plant 
stems  whence  the  pith  has  been  removed,  ot 
avail  themselves  of  some  other  cavity  for  that 
purpose.  The  mason-bees,  like  the  carpenter- 
bees,  leaf-ciitiers  and  other  allied  forms  of  the 
family  Megnchilidce,  are  solitary  in  habits,  not 
Eving  in  communities,  although  groups  of  cells 
are  ustiafly  found  near  together,  made  b^  the 
same  mother-bee,  and  each  containing  a  single 
KKg  and  food — a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen, 
(Snsalt  Howard.  L,  O.,  'The  Insect  Book' 
(latest  ed..  New  York  1914),  which  contains  an 
extensive  bibliograpl^  of  the  subject ;  id., 
'Standard  Natural  History'  (Vol.  11,  Boston 
1884);  Fabre,  Henri,  'Insect  Life'  (English 
trans.,  London  I90I)  ;  id,  'Mason  Bees'  (New 
York  1914). 

MASON  CITY,  Iowa.  city,  county-seat  of 
Cerro  Gordo  Cotmty,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  Saiiit  Paul,  the  Ciiica^o  and  North- 
western, the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  ant) 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  also  Ma- 
son. City  and  Qear  Lake  Railway  Xlnterurban) 
and  the  Chicago  Greatwestern  railroads,  about 
115  miles  in  direct  line  north  by  east  of  Des 
Iifcunes.  li  was  settled  in  1855  and  its  {ires' 
ent  charter  was  granted  in  1870.  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  region ;  fire-clay^  and 
valuable  sandstone  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  chief  industrial  interests  are  connected  wiui 
the  manufacturing  of  sash  and  doors,  brick  and 
tile,  cement — two  large  cement  mills  with  » 
capacity  of  11,000  barrels  daily  and  lime,  and 
the  quanyiiw  of  sandstone.  It  has  a  large 
foundry  ana  considerable  trade  in  livestock 
and  grain.  The  city  is  a  trade  centre  and  di^ 
tributing  point  for  a  large  section  of  country, 
and  lias  several  wholesale  establishments.  The 
government  is  on  the  conUnission  plan  and  con- 
sists of  three  commissioners.  The  waterworks 
are  owned  and  operated  iv  t^^  city.  Pop. 
\732l- 

HASOH  AND  DIXON  LINE.  See 
BouNSUuBs  OP  TRX  Uhited  Staies. 

MA^NIC  PRAT&RNITY,  The,  an  or- 
^nization  of  associated  societies  to  which,  by 
common  consent,  has  been  accorded  the  primacy 
among  fraternal  orders.  Divided  into  groups 
oi  degrees,  overlymg  one  another  like  the  fonn- 
dation  and  superstructure  of  a  symmetrical 
building,  these  constitute  (he  three  ^reat  rites 
of  imiversal  recognition,  namely,  English,  Amer- 
ican anil  Scottish  Masonry.  The  first  and 
second  are  acknowled^d  to  compose  the  great 
Masonic  mstitiition  as  it  exists  in  Great  Sritain 
and  tiependencies.  and  in  the  United  States; 
while  the  elaborate  Scottish  Rite  of  33  degrees, 
comprising  a  more  limited  membership  therein, 
is  tlte  one  most  widely  disseminated  in  other 
portions  of  the  world.  Each  rite  is  complex  in 
Its  inter- dependent  system  of  government,  and 
is  essentially  cosmopoKtan.  bearing  upon  its 
rolls  the  names  of  emperors,  Idngs,   prii 
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yreudctits  and  governors,  together  wiA  sdierfars, 

KatcBBien  and  men  of  affairs,  as  well  &s  tboee 
of  lesser  stations  in  church  and  atate.  The  fnll 
legal  title  is,  *The  Ancient  and  HonoraUe  Fra- 
ternity of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  Con- 
cordant Orders.* 

The  Appeal  to  Antiquity.— During  the 
18th  and  ^rst  half  of  the  19cb  century  Masonic 
writers  laid  great  stress  upon  the  possible  origin 
of  the  society  in  the  remote  ases  of  the  past. 
Ahsolutely  without  any  historical  basis  of  record 
as  were  most  of  these  theories,  yet  men  of 
teaming  loaned  their  influence  to  perpetuate  the 
fables  extant  concerning  the  fraternity.  Some 
asserted  (o)  tliat  the  history  of  the  race  was 
the  story  of  Masonry,  beginning  with  the  nugra- 
tion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden;  others  (b)  that 
it  sprang  from  the  Patriarchal  period;  and  still 
others  contended  (O  that  the  society  was  the 
successor  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of  >the 
Orient;  (d)  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
its  cradle;  («)  that  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Knights  Templars  carried  it  {or>vard  from  their 
times;  (f)  that  the  Roman  colleges  of  artificers 
and  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  handed  down 
the  craft  to  posterity;  iff)  that  the  civil  strifes 
in  Great  Britain  of  the  iSth  and  16tb  centuries, 
and  subsequent  political  events,  made  the  in- 
stitution Mssible;  (A)  and  a  bter  class  of 
writers  placed  its  origin  to  the  credit  of  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Theophilns  Deiagnliers,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  their 
compeers  of  'The  Revival  of  1717  a.d.*  Sev- 
eral of  these  authors  changed  their  views  later 
in  life;  and,  during  the  past  50  years,  the  in- 
telligent Masons  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  attempted  to  build  up  from  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  past, —  contained  in 
fugitive  lodge  records  extending  back  nearly 
three  centuries, —  a  reasonable  history  of  the 
■operaiive"  Masonry  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
present  "speculative  craft.*  In  this  effort  asnst- 
ance  has  been  rendered  by  flcholarj  not  con- 
nected with  the  fraternity.  The  critical  reader 
wilt  note,  in  the  enumeration  above,  that  many 
plausible  theories  might  lie  founded  both  on 
history  and  legend,  but  the  strongest  factor  in 
the  appeal  to  anttquity\  nevertheless,  is  Qie 
•Legend  of  the  Third  Degree,"  In  one  form 
or  another  the  allegory  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
sacrificial  redemption  of  the  race,  the  doctrines 
of  the  resurrection  and  immortal  life,  permeated 
the  peoples  of  esery  age  and  became  the  mo- 
tive of  many  migrations.  This  fact  is  likewise 
of  record,'— established  by  the  discoveries  made 
in  Bible  lands  during  the  19th  century,— dating 
four  millenaries  b.c.  When,  therefore,  a  society 
arose  which  claimed  In  solve  some  of  these 
mysteries, —  nay,  even  to  have  descended  from 
those  periods,— it  is  not  singular  that  Ihe  cult 
should  have  attracted  disciples;  especially  when 
shielded  from  public  gaze  by  a  veil  of  secrecy, 
the  universality  of  the  printed  page  not  having 
yet  been  established  I 

Id  Grot  Britain  and  on  the  Coatineivt — 
The  consensus  of  reliable  historical  opinion 
aRirms  lliat  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, organized  24  June  1717  a.D.,  is  the  mother 
of  all  regular  Masonic  lodges  of  the  three  craft 
degrees,  and,  therefore,  peculiar  interest  centres 
in  the  landmarks,  legends  and  authentic  narra- 
tives pertaining  to  the  English  rite  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  American  rite,  the  daughter  thereof. 


so  to  speak  The  apocryphal  history  of  Masonry 
recites  that  it  was  introduced  into  Enfijand  by 
Prince  Edwin,  926  A.n.,  and  tliat  lodges  were 
■warranted  at  York,"  Iqr  King  AthcUtan.  This 
■Legend  of  the  Guild'  and  much  other  tra- 
ditional story  is  t>ased  upon  curious  manuscripts 
called  "Old  Constitutions,*  or  'Old  Charges  of 
British  Freemasons,*  The  oldest  of  these  is 
dated,  by  English  antiquaries,  1390  a.d.  and  is 
registered  as  the  "Regius  MS.,  or  Halliwell 
Poem.*  The  next  in  age, —  Ixsinning  o£  the 
15th  century, —  it  called  the  'Matthew  Cooke 
MS.*— both  in  the  British  Museum.  In  that 
century,  also,  Henry  VI  asked,  "Where  did 
Masoiiy  begin?*  On  beimj  told  that  it  began 
m  the  Kast,  his  next  inquiry  was,  "Wbo  did 
bring  it  westerly?' — ^and  he  received  for 
answer,  "the  Phcenicians.*  These  answers  were 
predicated  on  the  traditions  of  the  order,  as 
they  had  been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  Many  Freemasons  believe  this  to 
be  the  true  origin  of  their  institution.  Within 
recent  years  many  more  documents  have  beea 
discovered  and  published  in  facsimile,  so  that 
the  catalogue  contains  atwut  75  entries.  These 
have  been  grouped  into  famihes. 


because  o_  _  _ __  ___     . 

or  more, —  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Masonic  remains.  Each  manu- 
script consists  of  three  parts:  (a)  the  intro- 
ductory prayer,  declaration  or  invocation;  (b) 
the  alleged  history  of  the  order,  or  Ihe  *Legena 
of  the  Guild*;    (r)   the  peculiar  statutes  and 


duties,  the  regulations  and  observations,  which 
Masons  in  general,  or  the  craft  as  a  unit,  were 
bound  carefully  to  uphold  and  inviolably  to 
maintain.  The  precise  value  of  the  'Old 
Charges*  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
formulas  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
by  our  Masonic  ancestors  of  from  two  to  five 
centuries  antecedent.  All  known  copies  are  of 
English  origin,  even  those  used  in  Scotland; 
and,  being  of  a  distinctly  Christian  character,  it 
has  been  thought  they  indicate  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  composition.  A  manuscript 
version  of  1583  a.d  in  possession  of  the  United 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  has  the  following 
"introductory  prayer,*  and  is  quoted  as  an 
example: 

The  mighte  of  the  Father  of  Heaven  and  y" 
wysdome  of  y"  glorious  Soonne  through  j* 
grace  &  y*  goodnes  of  y*  holly  ghostc,  y'  bee 
three  psons  &  one  God,  be  w*"  vs  at  o'  beginning 
and  give  vS  grace  so  to  govme  vs  here  in  or 
lyving  that  wee  maye  come  to  his  blisse  that 
nevr  shall  have  ending.    Auen. 

Signs,  tokens  and  words,  l)y  which  the 
Masonic  craft  became  differentiated  from  alt 
other  trades  than  builders,  do  not  a[)pear  in  the 
earlier  forms.  In  time,  however,  this  initiation 
was  exclusively  its  own ;  and  in  the  Melrose 
manuscript  1581  AJi.  (known  to  posterity  by  the 
transcript  of  1674),  reference  is  made  to  "Ye 
privilidge  of  yc  compass,  square,  levell,  and  ye 
plum-rule.*  The  carhr  records  Aow  tliat  the 
lodge  system  was  usetf  from  the  first  as  a  bond 
to  preserve  the  art  of  tniilding  as  a  monopobT' 
The  secret  of  the  organisation  was  then, —  m 
contradistinction  to  all  others, —  "the  v/ay  to 
build" ;  and  tylcd  lodges  contributed  best  toward 
this  end.  But,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
anollier  body  of  operatives  arose,—  called 
"Cowans*  by  the  regulars, —  which  in  spite  of  its 
lack  of  prestige,  not  bemg  in  possesiicn  of  'Old 
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Charg«»  and  the  "tiiason's  wor4*  contrived  to 
prosper,  eventually  breaking  down  tlie  monopo^ 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  "speculative"  soci- 
ety of  modern  times.  The  term  'speculative* 
has  reference  to  a  class  of  members  who  wen 
not  operatives  and  had  no  intention  of  becom- 
ing' artisans,  but  were  denominated  'accepted* 
Masons.  The  admission  of  this  element  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  and  to  it  is  probably 
due  the  permanency  of  the  institution  and  its 
continuity  to  succeeding:  ages.  By  its  influences 
the  Masonic  fraternity  secured  governmental 
favor  and  became  *free  of  the  ^ilds,"  that  is, 
free  of  the  restrictive  laws,  vfaich  even  now. 
regulate  the  "FrtendLy  Societies*  of  the  British 
Empire, —  enjoying  a  hberty  which  did  not  in- 
here in  the  organization  of  exclu^vety  operative 
masons  who  were  not  f  cfe-Masons.  the  so-called 
•Cowans.'  (Free -f- Mason,  originally  written 
as  two  words,  not  mentioned  pnor  to  the  14th 
century).  Just  what  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bership was  speculative  during  the  earlier  or 
operative  period  unfortunately  is  not  knows, 
the  first  lodge  record  preserved  beinR  of  a  meet- 
ing held  "Vltimo,  July  15W,»  but  of  its  mixed 
character  there  is  no  doubt.  Old  records,  re- 
cently discovered,  and  examined  in  the  liRfat  ot 
present-day  research,  have  led  Masonic  writers 
to  revise  tne  usually  accepted  assertion  that  the 
cathedrals  and  other  public  edihces  in  Great 
Britain,  erected  during  tbe  Middle  A^es,  were 
planned  W  Church  dignitaries.  The  opinion  now 
obtains  that  the  architects  thereof  were  die 
Master  Masons  of  that  period, — the  divisions 
among  the  builders  of  the  operative  era  being 
apprentices,  joumevfnea  (Fellow  Crafts),  and 
Master  Masons.  Each  man's  woric  bore  a  dis- 
tinguishing malic  by  whidi  tbe  piece  could  be 
identified,  and  the  wage  scale  regulated. 

The  Masonic  *retonnation'  originated  in 
London.  By  the  dawn  of  the  18th  century  the 
decadence  of  the  society  had  become  so  serious 
that  four  of  the  surviving  lodges  proceeded  to  a 
reorganitatkm  in  1717,  and  this  movement  is 
known  in  history  as  "The  Revival.*  These  four 
lodges  were  probably  joined  hy  others,  though 
the  records  do  not  exist  Two  clergymen, 
James  Anderson  fb.  Edinbur^,  5  Aug.  16B4) 
and  John  Theophilus  Desagnliers  (b.  France, 
12  March  1683)  became  the  architects  and 
authors  of  the  new  regime.  A  distinguished 
gentleman  named  Anthony  Sayer  was  installed 
as  grand  master.  He  was  of  the  'speculative" 
and  Hccepted"  das*.  The  Grand  Lodge  insti- 
tuted was  a  governing  body,  and  in  no  wise  a 
successor  of  the  "General  Assemblies"  of  the 
operative  or  legendary  period  To  Dr.  Ander- 
son was  entrtisted  the  duty  of  compiling  tbe 
'general  records  and  faithful  traditions  from 
the  beginning  of  time,*  and  to  enable  him  to  do 
so  all  the  available  documents  were  collected  for 
his  use.  These  were  afterward  destroyed, — an 
irreparable  loss.  In  1723  the  'New  Cowslitu- 
tions*  were  published,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Drs.  Anderson  and  Desaguliers  had  com- 
pletely (Aan^d  the  theory  of  the  institution ,— 
from  Christian  t«  the  adoption  of  a  universal' 
creed  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotheriiood  of  Man, —  so  as  to  admit  men  of 
all  religions,  nationalities  and  stations  in  life. 
These  authors  included  likewise  all  that  is  now 
known  of  the  transactions  of  the  craft  from 
1717  to  1722  A.D.,  when  the  official  records  com- 
mence.   The  second  edition  of  the  *New  Con- 


tbe  Freemasoniy  of  the  present  day.  From  1717 
the  evolution  of  the  society  made  rapid  prx^ress, 
both  as  to  the  increasing  area  of  its  operations, 
and  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  decrees.  But  the 
Masons  of  "the  revival*  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors did  not  long  dwell  together  in  unity. 


land  „        __    .      .  _, 

a  part  of  the  premier  Grand  Lo(^  withdrew 
and  instituted  a  rival.  In  common  parlance  the 
latter  body  became  known  as  'ancients,*  the 
former  as  'nKidems,*  a  transposition  which  is 
finnly  settled  m  history.  A  deputation  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  All  England,  dated  29  March 
1779,  created  still  another l)ody  called  the  «Grand 
Lodge  of  England  South  of  the  River  Trent,* 
and  this  survived  until  2  May  179a  The  two 
rival  Grand  Lodges, —  "Modetns*  and  'An- 
cients,*—  happily  entered  into  a  concordat  on 
Saint  John's  Day,  27  Dec  1813  a.i>.,  constituting 
the  present  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
declaring  that  the  English  Rite  of  Freemasonry 
'Consists  of  three  degrees  and  no  mor^  namely: 
those  of  the  Entered  Apprentice,  the  Fellow 
Craft,  and  the  Master  Mason,  including  the 


winning  Lodge,  No.  0,*  tmiversally  recognized 
as  the  oldest  in  existence.  Its  records  comprise 
a  minute  of  1599,  and  others  ranging  from  20 
Dec  16^  to  5  Dec  175^  a.d.,  and  these  com- 
munications were  held  in  Kilwinning.  Tradi- 
tional history  ascribes  to  the  architects  of  the 
abbey  of  Kilwinning  the  preeminence  which 
inhered  to  the  Masons  of  York,  in  England. 
A  dozen  other  old  lodges  are  of  record, 
possessing  fragmentary  minutes  and  "Ola 
Charges*  of  rare  Masonic  value,  but  the 
Scotnsh  Craftsmen  did  not  follow  the  exan^les 


St  Clair  of  Rosim  (Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness),  was  <iiosen  Grand  Master.  The 
following  year  he  was  succeeded  by  George,  the 
third  and  last  Earl  of  Cromarty.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  craft  was  patronized  by  those 
of  exalted  dvil  rank  and  station,  Scotland's 
■Masonic  gem*  is  the  "Prentice's  Pillar"  stand- 
ing in  the  chancel  of  RosUn  Chapel,  Ethnburgfa. 
In  Ireland  lio  Grand  Lodge  records  are 
extant  of  date  prior  to  24  Tune  1780  A.11.  It  is 
known  that  there  was  a  lodge  at  Cork,  the  first 
minute  of  which  is  dated  "December  ye  8th, 
1726.*  Thecity  archives  refer  to  a  charter  for 
a  'Society  of  Freemasons,"  and  a  ^rand 
Lodge  of  Munster* ;  and  it  is  known  that  other 
lodges  existed  prior  to  1726.  There  was  also 
a  Grand  Lo^e  of  Cork,  and  one  at  DuUin. 
Tbe  last  named  was  of  record  in  1728-29;  re- 
organieed  1731  a.d.,  electing  Lord  Kingston, 
who  is  described  as  'Grand  Master  of  all  the 
lodges  of  Free  Masons  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land.* Irish  Masons  possessed  'Old  Charges,* 
and  like  their  English  brethem  propagated 
the  order  far  and  wide.  It  was  in  Lodge  No. 
44,  of  Irish  roister,— warranted  in  1735. — 
that  tbe  Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  Aldwarth  (Eliza- 
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beth  St.  Leger),  was  initiated,  aLnd  became 
the  celebrated  and  only  'Female  Freemason* 
of  history.    She  only  received  the  6rst  degree. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect,  bis- 
tarically,  the  building  crafts  of  Continental 
Europe  with  the  operative  masons  of  Britain 
and  Scotland.  But,  in  Gennany,  in  pre-Refor- 
mation  times,  the  ^Independent  Stonemasons* 
arose,  coming  out  from  the  monastic  orders  as 
the  zeal  for  building  magnificent  edifices,  under 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  declined.  Tbese  "lay 
brothers'*  were  possessed  of  "Old  Chanjes,'  but 
no  authentic  documents  remain  which  refer  to 
their  most  flourishing  period  oi  existence.  Withitt 
the  short  space,  however,  of  from  10  to  20 
years,  following  the  revival  in  Elngknd,  Ua- 
!»nry  of  the  British  type  had  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  America,  and  in  a  list  of 
lodges  piiblished  in  1734,  No.  126,  of  English 
tepster,  is  shown  as  located  at  "Boston,  in 
New  England,* — known  since  5  March  1792. 
as  Saint  John's  Lodge.  "England  became  the 
great  central  point  of  Masonry  for  the  whole 
world,*  said  Charles  W.  Moore,  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  in 
an  oration  on  29  Dec.  1856  at  Boston:  'From 
this  source  have  lodges,  grand  and  subordinate, 
at  various  times,  been  established,  and  still 
exist  and  flourish  —  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  in  all  the  German  states,  save  Austria 
<and  there  ...  for  short  seasons)  ;  all  iq> 
and  down  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  .  .  . 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia;  in  Italy  and  Spain 
(under  cover  of  secrecy);  in  various  parts  of 
Asia;  in  Turkey;  in  Syria  (as  at  Aleppo, 
where  an  English  lodpe  was  established  more 
than  a  century  ago)  ;  in  all  the  East  India  set- 
tlements ...  in  China  .  .  .  Africa; 
...  in  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  .  .  .  Saint  Hdcna, 
Mauritius,  .  .  .  Madagascar  .  .  ,  Australia 
.  .  .  New  Zealand ;  in  Greece  ...  in 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Morocco  —  and  wherever  else 
in  the  Old  World  the  genius  of  civilization  has 
obtained  a  standpoint,  or  Christianity  has 
erected  the  Banner  of  the  Cross.'  The  speaker 
further  enumerated  the  spread  of  the  order  in 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  63  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  words  were  uttered,  the 
growth  of  Freemasonry  has  been  still  more 
extraordinary. 

Id  France,  Masonry  has  drifted  away  from 
the  tenets  preached  and  practised  among  the 
fraternity  in  other  lands.  All  Masonic  lodges 
throuf^out  the  world  exc^t  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France  do  homage  to  a  £)ivine  Being,  symbo- 
lized as  Horani,  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  beginning  the  French  lodge 
also  recogniied  the  designer  of  the  Tenyile. 
But  in  1877  the  Grand  Orient  formally  re- 
pudiated the  Great  Architect  and  atheism  was 
made  a  condition  of  membership.  The 
"Freres  Trois  Points,"  as  they  are  commonly 
called  in  France,  the  Brothers  of  the  Three 
Dots  (  .'.  )  were  credited  with  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  modern  times.  Petty  ambitions  and 
political  intrigues  made  their  homes  in  the 
lodges,  and  gradually  it  became  impossible^  to 
succeed  in  business  or  pnbUc  life  without  being 
affiliated,  and  everybody  wished  to  join  the 
omnipotent  occult  ring.  The  Grand  Orient 
was    threatened   with   losing   its    character   of 


beinK  a  'serious*  institution,  and  it  was  thor- 
ouf^ly  defeated  when  it  massed  all  its  forces  to 
oppose  the  election  of  General  Boulanger  io 
1888.  The  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail, 
the  great  SociaUst  machine  rose  up  against  the 
Grand  Orient,  and  latterly  all  the  better  feeliiw 
of  France  revolted  against  it  Notwithstand- 
ing the  allegations  made  against  French  Free- 
masonry, that  body  includes  all  shades  of  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions.  For  many  years 
there  had  been  no  comnuutication  between  the 
Grand  Lo^e  of  England  and  the  Grand 
Orient;  British  Freemasons  were  prohibited 
from  entering  any  lodge  under  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  latter.  A  reconciliation  appears  to  have 
been  effected  about  five  years  ago  when  Lord 
Amptbill,  the  Enghsh  Pro  Grand  Master  under 
the  Duke  of  Conuaiuiht  (Grand  Master),  paid 
a   visit   IO   France:     It  may   1m   remarked   that 

Silicical  and  religious  tofucs  are  strictly  pro- 
bited  in  all  the  other  Masonic  lodges.  Consult 
New  York  Times  on  French  Masons,  24  Feb, 
12  and  14  May  1918). 

In  Russia  Freemasonry  first  sgpeared 
tovrard  the  end  of  the  18dt  century.  Then  its 
activities  were  mainly  of  a  n^stical  religious 
value.    The  bot^  of  its  membership  was  com- 

Ksed  of  tlie  leading  aristocracy  of  that  time. 
I  rites  and  influence  are  vividly  set  forth  in 
Tolstoy's  famous  novel,  <War  and  Peace,' 
which  deals  with  the  War  of  1812.  It  was 
duriiv  the  reign  of  the  stem,  reactionary  Tsar 
Nicholas  1  (1S2S-55)  that  Masonry  began  to 
occupy  itself  with  strictly  religious  and  political 
questions.  After  the  mutiny  in  tS25  of  the 
officers  of  the  Guards,  known  as  the  Decem- 
brists, in  which  many  prominent  Masons  took 
an  active  part,  the  lodges  of  the  latter  were 
declared  to  be  political,  guilty  of  poUttcal  sedi- 
tion against  the  Tsar  and  were  but  under  the 
ban.  Hundreds  of  Masons  were  sent  to  Sibe- 
ria, most  of  them  dving  there  in  the  convict 
mines.  After  this  Masonry  existed  in  Russia 
as  an  "underground*  organisation,  in  frank  re- 
belhon  against  the  secret  police.  In  the  '(ffs 
it  succumbed,  from  lack  of  fresh  recruits  to 
keep  the  moveoient  going.  Since  that  time  no 
evidence  has  been  ootainable  that  the  or^ni- 
zalion  has  come  to  life  again  anywhere  in  Rus- 
aa,  althou^  government  of&c^ls  have  often 
announced  that  lodges  had  been  discovered. 
In  1913  the  party  of  the  Extreme  Right  in  the 
Duma  asserted  that  Masonry  had  broken  out 
in  the  empire  again  and  should  be  ruthlessly 
exterminated.  Among  all  the  real  and  imagi- 
naiy  foes  of  autocracy  in  Russia  none  were 
more  feared  or  more  relentlessly  suppressed 
than  the  so-called  *Massanistl*  In  Saint 
Petersburg  (Pelrograd)  a  non-polilical  Amer- 
ican religious  society,  known  as  the  'Miyak* 
or  'Lighthouse  Society"  was  almost  suppressed 
because  the  young  men  in  its  gymnasium  had 
begun  to  wear  the  Y.  U,  C  A.  symbol  of  the 
triangle  on  their  costumes,  Hiej;  were  de- 
clared to  be  Masons  secretly  organized. 

Introduction  and  Early  History  in  Amer- 
ica.—- It  is  a  well-settled  opinion  that  very  earb 
in  the  settlement  of  North  America  Masons  of 
the  three  classes, —  operative,  speculative  and 
the  irregulars, —  met  in  lodges,  without  tmich 
regard  to  warrants  or  charters,  and  these  or- 
ganizations continued  imtil  long  after  the  re- 
vival in  1717,  especially  in  the  British  colonies. 
Indeed,    these    assemblies   of    the   craft   were 
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Sire  apart  from  reeularity  and  the  5_ __ 
rand  Lodges.  This  was  lie  fact  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1730-31 ;  and,  again,  in  New  Hainp-  - 
shire  soon  afterward  (the  last  named  appar- 
ently having  'Old  Charges*),  though  nothing 
has  jet  been  discovered  to  connect  such  meet- 
ings widi  the  working  of  the  "historic  three 
degrees*  of  18th  cenituy  notation,  and  post- 
Grand  Lodge  era.  This  raises  the  mooted 
question  as  to  priority  in  the  United  States. 
On  5  June  1730,  Dame)  Coxe  of  Burhngton, 
N.  J.,  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  the  •provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Penns^'ivania,  in  America,*  l>y  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Grand  Uuter  of  the  Premier  Grand 


like  deputation  to  Henry  Price  of  Boston,  ap- 
pointing him  "Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the 
province  of  New  En^aiid,  the  dominions  and 
territories  thereto  belonging.*  Masonic  his- 
tory is  obscure  as  to  the  part  Coxe  took  in 
establishing  the  socie^,  but  there  is  a  complete 
record  of  the  acts  of  Price.  Because  of  this 
Massachusetts  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
'mother  jnrisdiction*  ior  nearly  150  years; 
while  documents  now  in  the  aichives  of  the 


wealilL  appear  to  give  the  primacy  to  the  Key- 
stone State.  In  support  oi  this  contention  evi- 
dence discovered  during  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century  eoes  to  show  that  on  29  Jan.  1731, 
Coxe  visited  ois  Grand  Lodge  at  LondoD,  ana 
that  a  toast  was  there  drunk:  in  his  honor,  as 
'Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North  America*; 
that  from  1732,  and  for  several  years,  a  list  of 
Grand  Lodge  officers  was  regularly  printed  in 
the  Pennsylvania  GatetU,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia; that,  in  1734,  Benjamin  Franklin  being 
elected  Grand  Master  thereof,  wrote  to  Provin- 
cial Grand  Master  Price  in  Boston,  as  to  the 
status  of  Masonry  in  Pennsylvania;  that  in  June 
of  that  year  Franklin  met  Price  in  Boston  and- 
was  recognised  to  iho  extent  of  being  "further, 
instructed  in  the  Royal  Art,*  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Master;  and  that  Grand  Master  Frank- 
lin himself  visiled  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eos- 
land,  17  Nov.  1760  AJ). 

Tfae  rival  Grand  Lodges  in  England,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Ireland  and  Scouand, 
chartered  lodges  everywhere,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Patronixed  b^  the  royal  family  and 
-lobility  of   Great  Britain   the  craft  acqu'— ' 


fostered  ex^un^on.     The  roll  of 

sued   daring  the   l8th  century  and   subseqti 

to  1730  would  make  a  large  volume.  From 
these  beginnings  Grand  Lodges  were  formed  in 
America,  composed  of  lodges  of  English 
("ancients*  and  "modems*),  Irish,  Scottish 
and  "Army*  register,  increased  in  number  by 
those  holding  Provincial  Grand  Masters'  war- 


States  and  Canada,  until  regular  governing 
bodies  existed  in  every  State,  province  and  Ter- 
ritory. Thus  the  craft  hap  "followed  the  flag,* 
wherever  unfurled.  Unfortunately  the  early 
records  of  many  of  the  lodges  existii^  in  the 
American  colonies  previous  to  the  Revolution 
are  lost  to  tustoiy.  In  the  royal  forces  at 
I.^uisburg,  Crown  Point  and  Lake  George  were 


lodges  in  which  many  of  th«  king's  soldiers 

Swho  were  Americans)  were  Initiated.  Among 
le  many  prominent  Americans  who  belonged 
to  the  fraternity  besides  Franklin  were  Wash- 
ington, who  was  made  a  Mason  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  under  (Jen,  William 
Biuddoc)^  and  became  master  of  a  lodge  in 
Alexandria,  Va. ;  Presidents  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe, Adams,  Jadcson,  PoUl  Fillmore,  Har- 
rison, fiudiaDan,  Johnson,  Garfield  and  Mc- 
Kinley.  Jackson  was  a  Grand  Master  and  Mc- 
Kinley  a  Knight  Templar.  Some  historians 
claim  Presidents  Madison,  Taylor  and  Pierce 
as  Freemasons,  but  owing  to  the  political  dis- 
putes of  1826-30  they  made  no  statement  as 
to  their  connection  with  the  craft  Mr.  Taft 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  both  became  Masons 
after  they  became  President.  Other  members 
were  Lafayette,  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Sher- 
man, Burr,  Rush,  Whipple,  Paine,  Hamilton, 
Gerry,  Steuben,  Stark,  Livingstone,  DeKalb. 
Warren,  Paul  Jones,  Withcrspoon,  Revere  and 
Hancock, 

Knights  Tetmplara  and  Masonry. — The 
tradition  diat  the  "Baldwin  Encampment,* 
which,  np  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  had 
bee^  conceded  to  be  the  witness  that  Masonic 
Knights  Templars  were  descendants  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Crusades,  is  not  now  accepted. 
Its  earUesi  accredited  document  bears  date  20 
Dec  1780.  The  first  reference  to  the  Knights 
Templars  as  allied  to  Masonry  is  contained  in 
the  (lodge  warrant)  Dwiuies  of  Saint  An- 
drew's Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Boston,  Mass., 
dated  28  Aug.  17eO;  the  earhest  in  England  is 
that  of  Phoenix  Lodge,  No.  257,  Fortsmouih, 
21  Oct  1778.  Kilwinning  Lodg«  of  Scotland, 
on  8  Oct  1779,  by  its  master.  Earl  Eriiirton, 
warranted  the  "High  Knights  Templars  of 
Ireland,*  at  Dublin.  The  Grand  Lodge  at 
York  sanctioned  the  degree  of  *Knight  Tem- 

Sr*  in  1780.  Similar  references, —  at  dates 
ween  _the_  Saint  Andrew's  Chapter's  record 
and  the  institution  of  the  Graffd  Encanqiment, 
KnighW  Templars,  U.  S.  A.,  II  June  1816— 
may  he  found  scattered  throughout  the  fugitive 
minoies  of  lodges  and  chapters  wherever  the 
British  army  had  been  stationed.  Whence, 
then,  came  the  modetn  "Order  of  the  Tem- 
ple* ?  An  answer,  founded  upon  historical 
facts,  has  never  been  made.  Two  dioories 
have  baen  advanced:  (a)  It  is  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  a  connection  edited  be- 
tween the  chlvalric  order  of  Knights- Templars 
and  the  fraternity  of  Operative  Masons  of 
medieval  limes,  because  bodies  of  skilled  woric- 
men  erected  Templar  strongholds  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  built  their  preceptories,  priories  and 
round  churches  in  Europe.  The  famous  Tem- 
ple Church.  London,  is  an  example.  What, 
then,  was  more  natural  than  that  Uie  Kni^ts 
Templars  in  the  14th  century,  proscribed,  per- 
secuted and  despoiled  of  all  things,  diould 
seek  their  perpetuation  among  the  affiliated 
bodies  of  mechanics  of  whose  universally  and 
antiquity  they  had  abundant' evidence?  (0)  On 
the. other  hand  no  htst<nical  doubt  exists  that 
every  Freemason  living  since  the  revival  of 
1717  can  trace  his  pedigree  ooly  to  Great 
Britain.  No  other  assodation,  guild  or  other-  - 
wise  ever  grew  into  a  society  of  Fr«etnasoaa, 
nor  was  any  connection  with  the  building 
trades  of  the  Continent  ever  claimed  by  the 
first  Freemasons  of  Europe,    The  cralt  diere 
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waa  a  direct  importation  from  England,  and  in 
its  infancy  and  for  many  years  was  confined 
to  the  upper  classes,  without  the  least  admls- 
ture  of  the  artisan.  This  was  true  in  Germany, 
where  the  French  lansuage,  that  of  the  court 
Mid  diplomat^,  was  the  one  used  in  keepiiw 
minutes,  and  the  early  lodges  bore  Fren<£ 
names.  In  1740,  however  in  contradistinction 
to  English,  a  Scottish  Masonry  arose, —  re- 
puted to  hail  from  Scotland,  but  having  no  real 
cotmectioD  with  the  regular  socie^;  and  from 
diis  source  have  emanated  most  of  the  tiadi- 
tioRS  relative  to  the  alleged  transmission  of  th« 
chivalric  degrees  from  the  Knights  Temphra, 
of  whom  Jacques  de  Molai, —  executed  11 
Uarch  1314  A.D.,^was  the  last  Grand  Master. 


necessary  to  account  for  an  interregnum  be- 
tween the  year  1309,  when  Walter  de  Clifton, 
Preceptor  of  the  Scottish  Knights  Templars, 
admitted  the  dispersion  of  his  brethren,  and 
the  date  when  modem  Templary  appears  of 
record,  during  the  ISth  centuiy  at  Boaton, 
manifestly  a  historical  impossibility.  Never- 
tfacless,  *history  faila  to  record  much  that  actu- 
al^ occurs;  much  that  subsequent  ages  would 
gladly  know.'  Notwithstanding  as  late  as 
1854  an  authorised  edition  of  ■The  Templars' 
Oiart,*  by  Jeremy  L.  Cross,  pubUshed  in  New 
York,  gave  a  succession  of  Grand  Masters  from 
Jacques  de  Uolai  —  based  on  a  clumsy  forgery 
of  the  Swedbb  Templars,— to  the  year  1838 
KH.  Like  many  another  ingenious  dieory 
framed  to  connect  the  *old"  with  the  'new* 
dispensations,  tradition  nay  be  true,  but  it  is 
tmsupported  by  docuroentary  evidence. 

The  Secret  Monitor, —  In  Freemasonry 
Aere  are,  in  addition  to  what  is  known  as 
Craft  Masoniy,  iriiich  in  England  and  Wales 
and  the  Overseas  Enqiire  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Loitee  "f  England,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  Grand  Has- 
ter^  certain  extraneous  Masonic  associations  to 
which  only  regularly  initiated  Freemasons  can 
belong,  but  which  are  not  recognized  by  the 
Grand  Lodge.  For  erample,  in  England  Mark 
Masonry  is  not  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  although  the  Duke  is  also  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Mark  Master  Masons. 
Roj^l  Arch  Masonry  is,  however,  officially  tec- 
ognited  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  tinder  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  which  recc^inizes  the  Mark  but  not 
the  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  while  in  Ireland 
both  are  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ireland.  C^e  of  die  associations  out- 
side of  *official>  Freemasonry  is  the  *Order 
of  the  Secret  Monitor.*  It  is  claimed 
that  the  'Brotherhood  of  David  and  Jona- 
than,*  from  which  this  Order  developed,  is  as 
old  HS  Freemasonry  itself.  The  earliest  exist- 
ing records  of  an  organized  system  of  the 
Brotheiltood  are  fownd  in  Holland,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1773.  It  was 
carried  by  Dutch  emigrants  to  America,  where 
it  spread  rapidly.  In  184S  the  Order  was  es- 
tablished in  Malta,  in  the  following  year  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1848  in  Jemsaiem  and  in  1865 
it  became  known  to  English  Freemasons.  It 
was  not  till  1SB7  that  a  definite  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  the  Order  in  England  by  the 
Bon  Accord  Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons. 
A  Grand  Council  was   formed   and   four  con- 


claves (or  lodges)  came  into  being.  Seven 
more  conclaves  were  formed  in  1888,  and  there 
are  now  about  4S  under  the  inrisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Conclave  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Some  of  these  conclaves  are  held  in  India, 
Burma,  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 


empire. 


[aioiuc  Unity. — At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1914  there  were  six  'fordgn*  lodea  in 
London  under  the  juris<fiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ejigland.  Two  of  these  —  La  France 
and  L'Entente  Cordiale  have  only  Frenchmen  v 
members;  two — Dentschland  and  Der  Pilger 
were  German  lodges;  one  —  Loggia  Italia— is 
composed  of  Italians;  and  one  —  America 
Lodge  —  is  limited  to  Freemasons  bom  in  the 
United  States.  Each  year  a  nnited  festival  of 
these  lodges  was  held.  For  some  jrears  prom- 
inent Masons  in  Great  Britain  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  there  should  be  an  exten^on  of  this 
international  ideal.  In  March  1913  Lord  Ampt- 
hill  said  M  Birmingham:  *I  may  be  a  dreamer, 
hut  I  consider  tbat  there  is  great  scope  in 
Freemasonry  for  improving  Ae  relauonship 
among  nations.*  A  society  was  formed  in 
June  to  advance  simple  Masonic  trudis  and 
principles:  to  promote  the  practice  of  the  ritual 
in  Enghsfi,  French,  German  and  Italian;  de 
study  of  English,  American  and  European  Oin- 
tJnental  Masomc  history,  so  that  members 
mirfit  become  more  familiarized  with  the  otig- 
inu  ums  of  Frcemasonnr;  and  the  arrangement 
of  Internationa]  tours.  In  short,  the  object  was 
to  weld  together  Into  one  assodited  body  the 
Freemasons  of  the  world.  The  occurrence  of 
the  war  will  undoubtedly  retard  that  move- 
ment for  many  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  none  of  the  rulers  or  statesmen  connected 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  a  FreemasoiL 
Amonf^  the  military  there  were  many,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  General  Joffre  and  Lord 
Kitchener.  In  February  1919  Grand  Master 
W.  S.  Farmer  of  the  Gr^nd  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the 
UK  of  foreign  languages  in  ritual  and  proceed- 
ings in  die  lodges  of  the  State  from  1  July 
1919.  This  order  affected  48  lodges  in  whidi 
languages  other  than   English  were   spoken. 

Organintioa  and  Decrees.— Craft  Ma- 
sonry was  universally  organized  on  the  basis 
that  within  itself  was  conserved  all  the  powers 
of  the  entire  institution.  A  Grand  Lodge  once 
dn^  established  must  jui  generis  be  sovereign 
in  Its  jurisdiction,  the  bounds  of  which  soon  be- 
came restricted  lo  a  state,  province  or  other 
recognized  political  division.  The  territorial 
limits  of  a  Grand  Lodge  b^ng  sacred  from  in- 
vasion, and  this  principle  enforced,  Masonry 
has  escaped  the  successful  competiHon  of  al- 
leged rival  rites  purporting  to  be  the  craft  itself, 
and  also  has  been  secure  in  its  privileges  from 
any  and  all  plans  to  confederate  these  bodies 
into  one  centnliied  government,— a  guaranty 
of  the  perpetnation  of  the  democracy  inherent 
therein.  Bnt  the  symbolism  of  'Solomon's 
Temple*  as  the  most  glorious  edifice  of  ancient 
times^  probably  introduced  by  Drs.  Anderson 
and  Desaguliers  (whether  from  the  lost  mann- 
scripts,  or  otherwise,  Is  not  essential),  required 
a  more  ornate  adorntnent  and  furniture  than  a 
foundation  and  the  hare  superstructure  upon 
which  Operative  Masons  had  wroujAt,— hence. 
naturally,  sugaested  degrees  above  the  original 
three  of  the  Revival,  el  leq.    For  more  than  a 
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traiury  men  toiled  to  perfect  the  society,— 
often  buildinif  better  tl»n  they  knew, —  until 
the  ihne  Riles  became  settled  as  at  present  es- 
tablished. The  best  minds  contributed  toward 
(his  end.  As  in  the  Old  World,  so  in  the  New. 
the  institution  had  attracted  to  itself  men  of 
high  character  and  standing  in  the  ijn>TeTnments 
thereof,  and  men  of  letters  contnbnted  their 
full  quota  to  develop  the  fraternity,  which  was 
npected  to  endure,  as  theM  promoters  bcUew 
it  bad  already  existed,  for  ajxes.  France,  in 
panicular,  was  prolific  in  the  'fabrication*  ifi 
degrees  and  rites,  the  Rteat  vt^me  of  which 
survive  only  in  the  musty  tomes  of  18th  century 
titeratnre.  As  before  inferred,  the  lo-called 
Scottish  Masonry  became  the  foremrmer  of  a 
rite  that,  perfected  by  echotariy  Masoni,  ulti- 
mately ^came  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite.  This  title  is  now  applied  to  a  system 
which  was  first  definitely  orRanieed  at  Charles- 
ion.  S.  C.  31  May  ISCH.  The  rite  in  several 
of  its  degrees  can  boast  of  a  very  respectable 
antiquity,  having  descended  from  a  ■Council  of 
Emperors  of  the  EAGt  and  the  West,*  at  Paris 
m  17S8.  It  is  also  based  on  the  three  craft  dt- 
iT'ees,  and  its  postulants  mustbe  Master  Masons 


Supreme  Council  in  America  passed  through 
experience  similar  to  that  of  die  premier  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  before  its  aufliorify  as 
•Mother  of  the  Rjtc»  was  fully  estabKsfaed  in 
the  Masonic  world ;  but  peace  came  finally,  and 
two  recognized  bodies  exist  in  the  United 
States:  the  primate,  as  the  "Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion,* and  the  present  "Northern  Jiaisdiction,'' 
established  by  a  concordat,  signed  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  by  several  rival  Supreme  Councils,  17 
May  1867.  This  rite  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1845;  and  other  Supreme  Councils  of 
this  obedience  exist  in  Scotland.  Ireland, 
Canada,  Egypt  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain;  in 
France  and  dependencies,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  excepting  Russia;  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America ;  and  in  the  West  Indies.  As  be- 
fore stated,  the  Masonic  government  is  complex, 
no  two  riles  —  nor  even  Grand  jurisdictions  of 
the  same  rite, — being  alike,  owing  to  variances 
in  the  sequence  of  thdr  degrees.  The  English 
and  American  are  substantially  in  nnison  as  to 
chronological  order:  Craft,  Capitular,  Cryptic 
and  Chivalric  degrees.    In  the  American  Rite 


the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Council  and  Templar 
systems,  respectively.  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  working  the  Enriish  Rite,  are  not  alto- 
gether in  accord. —  additional  degrees  and 
orders  being  incorporated, —  but  eventually  all 
arrive  at  practical  universality,  nevertheless. 
The  A.'.A.".S..R  is  divided  into  grades  or 
de^ees :  symbolic  (the  three  Craft  de^ees, 
which  are  not  conferred,  however,  in  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  English  and  American  Rites).  In- 
effable, Historical,  Philosophical.  Historical  and 
Philosophical,  Oiivalric,  Official  and  Executive, 
—  conferred  in  lodges,  councils,  chapters,  oon- 
Mstories  and  supreme  councils. 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  (q.v.)  has  fostered  and  de- 
vejoped  the  social  side  of  Freemasonry,  in  its 
'hipier  degrees,*  principally  in   America. 

The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  is  not  a 
Masonic  organization,  but  a  secret  aisteriiood  to 


wUch  only  Freemaams  and  certain  female  rel- 
atives can  belong. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  considerably 
over  2,000^000  Freeuusone  in  the  world,  of 
which  t^  far  the  majority  are  in  the  United 
States. 
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H.  L.BONAW  Stillson,  32°, 

Masonic  Hittoriott. 
Henki  F.  Kxein, 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  Lodge,  London;  Editorial 
Staff  of  the  Americana. 

MASONRY  (Fraternity).  See  MasONK 
FiATEtNny. 

HASONSY  AND  BUILDING.  Masonry, 
from  the  French,  ntaionnerie,  meaning  stone  or 
brick  work,  derived  from  the  Latin,  materia,  a 
wall,  is  the  operation  of  laying  up  natural  or 
artificial  stones,  generally  held  together  or  made 
a  single  mass  by  mortar,  plaster  or  earth.  It 
is  the  most  important  part  of  stone  and  brick 


the  general  contractor  for  a   

this  class.  The  different  trades  required  in 
mason  building  begin  with  fauilding  movers  or 
the  workmen  who  raze  or  dcmoli^  old  btnld- 
ings;  dien  come  the  excavating,  dr'inage,  grad- 
ing, paving,  inling.  foundations,  rubble,  cut 
stone,  tnduding  cat  moldings,  modeling  and 
stonecarving,  brick  masonry,  concrete  work, 
ftreproofing,  terra -cotta  work.  After  this 
heavier  construction  follows  lighter  mason 
work :  plastering  on  metal  or  wood  lathing,  and 
stucco.  The  ideal  of  good  masonry  is  a  struc- 
ture of  natural  or  artificiat  stone  that  shall 
Stand  as  the  permanent  skeleton  of  the  bialding. 
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s  ffcnerallv  of 
blocks  joinied  with  astonishing  accuracy,  so  as 
not  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  bas-reliefs  which 
covered  several  courses.  Assyrian  walls  were 
laid  up  with  bricks  formini;  the  exterior  surface 
and  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  and  earth. 
The  Op^tt  retiadatum  and  opiu  inctTtum  were 
later  Roman  forms  where  small  blocks  of  tufa 
or  trianfnilar  brick  were  used  for  the  exterior 
surface  and  the  interior  was  filled  with  concrete. 
Tlie  characteristic  of  Greek  masonry  was  to  use 
local  stone,  accurately  cut  and  jointed  if  the 
stone  would  bear  it;  otherwise  covered  with 
stucco.  From  the  lintel  or  beam  architecture 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  arch  construction  of  the 
Romans  was  an  advance  in  the  possibility  of 
size  of  construction,  but  a  change  from  a  system 
of  matdng-  the  constructive  forms  visible  and 
decorative  to  a  custom  of  covering;  rou^  walls 
with  a  decorative  shell  not  expresune-  the  sup- 
porting masonry  work  behind.  This  method  of 
building  p:ave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  enormous  structures  at  a  low  cost, 
because  unskilled  labor  could  be  employed  to 
much  better  advantage,  needing  only  a  small 
number  of  foremen.  Romanesque  masonry 
was  very  crude  and  the  thrusts  of  the  arches 
were  tuten  care  of  by  a  mass  of  abutments 
which  were  prBCtically  monolithic.  In  Byzantine 
work  the  arches  and  domes  were  made  from 
small  blocks  of  stone  and  the  thrusts  were 
studied  with  mtith  sreater  care.  In  Gothic 
work  ihe  arch  became  ■alive,*  carryiuft  the 
weights  and  thrusts  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
building  on  slender  shafts,  and  throuiHi  flying 
buttresses  with  the  utmost  sldll  to  the  outer 
walla  and  buttresses.  Modem  work  has  come 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Roman  construction,  that  is,  a  veneer  on  interior 
supporting  masonry  of  a  (liferent  character. 
In  our  time,  however,  instead  of  the  huge  con- 
crete monolithic  buildings,  an  iron  skeleton  is 
used,  and  a  thin  shell  often  not  more  than  four 
inches  in  thickness  covers  a  frame  work  of 
steel  beams  that  in  a  higli  building  is  little  more 
than  an  iron  bridge  on  end.  The  old  Roman 
flat  ardi  construction  of  thin  bricks  or  tiles  held 
together  by  strong;  cement  formiuR  domes  not 
over  six  inches  thick  and  easily  spanning  15  feet 
or  20  feet  is  also  used. 

Men  and  Hsteriol. —  The  workmen  em- 
ployed on  masonry  are  stonecutters,  who  geo' 
erally  work  in  stone  yards  away  from  the  build- 
ing, except  for  such  trimming  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  setting  the  stone;  stonemasons  who 
work  on  the  building,  setting  the  stone ;  brick- 
layers who  work  on  platforms  continually 
raising  and  placing  the  nriclc  accurately;  and 
laborers  for  delivering  the  stone,  mortar,  etc., 
and  for  mixing  mortar  and  concrete.  The  ma- 
terials used  are  stone,  cement  blocks,  brick, 
terra-cotta,  broken  stone,  cinders;  and  adhesive 
materials:  limes  and  cements,  which  are  used 
with  sand  to  make  a  mortar  for  binding  the 
materials  together.  In  very  crude  construction, 
mud  and  clay  are  used  for  a  binding  material. 
Foundation  walls  may  be  of  stone  laid  dry;  of 
concrete;  of  stone  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar  or  half-cement  mortar,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  sand,  cement,  lime,  with  cement  and 


under  the  buiuUng  not  bein^  sufficiently  firm, 
it  is  necessary  either  to  drive  wooden  piles 
or  to  spread  the  foundation  so  far  that  the 
pressure  per  square  foot  on  the  soil  will  nol 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  building  to  settle 
In  Chicago  tbe  footings  are  very  large,  of 
steel  beams  and  concrete.  '"^V'jtr.  what  is  prac- 
tically a  raft  so  that  the  building  really  fioati  on 
a  soft  soil.  Where  the  foimdations  are  under 
water,  as  under  a  brieve  pier,  it  i  necessary 
to  adopt  special  methods,  generally  sinking  cais- 
sons so  that  worloiien  may  go  down  and  work 
under  wMer. 

The  outer  row  of  stones  of  a  wall  are  tenned 
the  facing:  those  within  the  filling;  those  al  the 
rear  the  haektHg.  A  horizontal  laying  of  either 
stone  or  bricks  is  a  tourst;  a  sloped  surface  of 
a  well  is  3  batter;  a  protecting  often  projecting 
course  on  toA  is  a  copmg.  A  bond  is  a  stone 
going  through  two  or  more  courses  to  bind  them 
togemer;  a  quoin  is  a  squared  stone  at  a  comer; 
a  strttchfT  is  greatest  in  horizontal  lengih.  a 
header  Shortest,  the  latter  being  a  bond  A 
tramp  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  let  into  a  wall 
to  brace  it  Ashlar  are  squared  stone ;  rvhbU 
irr^ularly  shaped  stone.  A  corbel  is  a  stone 
projeGting  as  a  balance-weight;  a  sUl,  a  broad 
stone  at  the  base  of  an  opening;  a  templait.  a 
large  stout  stone  for  supporting  the  end  of  a 
girder  or  beam. 

AshUr  Facing^— The  stonework  of  tht 
outer  face  of  a  wall  when  it  is  cut  and  differs 
in  character  from  the  back  of  the  wall  is  called 
ashlar.  The  coursing  of  ashlar  is  done  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  simplest  form  is  when  it  is 
laid  ont  in  continued  courses.  In  this  case  it  is 
caller  'regular  coursed  ashlar.'  Ashlar  is  also 
laid  without  long  horizontal  joints.  In  this  case 
it  is  called  "broken  ashlar.'  This  is  generally 
used  when  stone  cannot  be  easily  obtained  of 
equal  heights.  It  t^es  longer  to  lay  this  up, 
which  makes  it  cost  more  than  the  regular 
courses,  biX  makes  a  very  attractive  lookinc 
wall,  having  more  freedom  and  texture.  It  is 
customary  to  cut  the  stone  at  the  stone  yard 
certain  heights ;  for  example,  two.  four,  six  and 
ei^t  inches,  so  that  they  can  be  laid  up  without 
cutting  any  joint  excq)t  the  end  joint,  at  the 
biulding.  From  three  to  six  different  heights 
are  generally  used,  the  laiger  number  givinft 
more  varieW  than  when  the  smaller  number  of 

Giursed  random  ashlar  has  horizontal  joints 
one-half  to  two  feet  apart,  continuous.  Between 
these  joints  the  stone  is  laid  up  irregularly. 
The  other  stone  on  the  walls  of  a  building  are 
called  trimmings,  whidi  include  the  molded 
work,  the  window  sills,  jambs  and  the  (quoins, 
which  are  the   cornerstones   of   the   building 


ashlar.  The  part  of  the  wall  back  of  the  ashlar 
(called  the  backing)  is  of  cheaper  stone  or 
brick.  It  is  never  under  eight  inches  thick 
when  of  brick,  and  if  of  store  the  backing  is 
thicker.  This  should  be  built  and  bonded  in  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ashlar  in  order  to  make  a 
sohd  wall.  If  the  stones  are  not  high,  [be 
thickness  of  the  ashlar  should  vary  so  that  the 
backing  can  bond  in  and  it  is  generally  spea- 
fied  that  the  ashlar  should  include  one  through 
bond  stone  in  every  10  square  feet  of  wall.    If 
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tbe  fadng  b  tbin  <two  inckea  to  four  inches), 
the  pieces  are  damped  back  intQ  the  backini;  t^ 
iron  damps.  Random  rubble  is  where  uo- 
trimmed  stones  arc  used,  and  selected  to  fit  aa 
well  as  powible. 

In  public  work  and  important  buildings,  - 
every  stone  sbould  be  shown  on  the  drawing, 
except  when,  randotn  ashlar  is  employed,  la 
ibis  case  the  arrangement  of  the  stone  ia  made 
by  the  foreman  on  the  building,  to  follow  a 
sample  piece  of  ashlar  set  up  and  approved  by 
tbe  ardiitect.  Ashlar  is  usudly  from  four 
inches  to  eight  inches  thick.  In  fiaiuring  the 
quantity  an  average  of  six  inches  in  thickness  is 
^erally  taken.  The  heights  vary  from  10 
inches  to  14  inches.  For  exterior  work  tbe 
ashlar  should  not  be  under  four  inches  thick. 
The  ashlar  may  be  laid  witfa  V  joints,  or  with 
rusiication.  In  the  latter  case  the  face  is  tten- 
eraJly  rock*face  or  pointed  and  a  drafttine  an 
inch  wide  is  carried  aronnd  the  edge  of  the  stone 

Bond  stooes  are  stones  that  go  into  the  wall 
to  hold  the  wall  together.  If  there  are  many 
small  stones  these  should  be  frequent  In  lay- 
ing out  whlar  the  bond  should  be  arranged  to 
give  effective  stone  jointiDg.  Sometimes  the 
Flemi^  bond  arrangement  is  used  as  in  brick- 


intervals  thiou^  the  pier. 

Brickwork.— ■  Bricks  ar«  laid  bo  as  to  dia- 
tribute  the  load  and  tie  the  different  portions 
of  the  wall  together.  Stretchers  are  biick 
which  are  laid  showing  their  tons  side.  Head- 
ers show  the  end  of  the  bricks.  Common  bond 
is  to  lay  the  brick  with  stretchers  for  five 
courses  and  then  lay  headers  for  the  sixth 
course.  Face  brick  bond  is  as  a  rule  laid  of 
stretchers  aud  bonded  either  by  clipping  the 
comers  of  the  bricks,  which  tie  the  face  of  the 
wall  to  the  backing,  or  with  metal  wall  ties, 
which  are  made  of  wire,  crimped  metal  or  of 
tin  fastened  to  steel  wire.  Flemish  bond  is  the 
bond  which  is  most  frequently  used  to  give  an 
interesting  wall  surface,  more  pleasing  than 
what  is  obtained  with  common  bond.  It  Is  laid 
up  with  alternate  headers  and  stretchers.  The 
smalt  piece  inserted  at  the  comers  is  called  a 
closer.  English  txind  consists  of  courses  of 
headers  and  stretchers  alternating.  A  variety 
of  this,  called  English  cross  bond,  has  the  alter- 
nate courses  of  stretchers  arranged  with  the 
joints  below  the  middle  of  the  bricks  above, 
making  a  figure  resembling  a  cross.  Some< 
times  every  fifth  course  of  brick  is  laid  Flem- 
ish Ixmd  with  the  others  straight  bond.  Every 
fifth  course  may  be  set  in  or  t)ack  an  inch, 
forming  rusticated  work.  When  watts  have 
hollow  or  "vaulted*  spaces  not  over  two  inches 
wide  in  the  centre  the  bond  is  made  by  bricks 
laid  across  the  Space  and  cut  in  diagonally,  or 
by  the  use  of  metal  ties  every  four  to  aght 
courses.  In  arches,  the  face  of  the  arch  is 
made  with  the  same  Ixind  as  that  shown  on  the 
wall.  Common  arches  are  made  with  succes- 
sive rings  or  rowlocks,  of  headers. 

Bricka,—  Despite  the  great  increase  of  con- 
crete and  steel  construction,  brick  seems  to  be 
used  as  much  as  ever,  as  they  are  not  affected 
by  the  weather,  fire  or  city  atmosphere,  which 
affects  the  softer  building  stones  seriously. 
They  arc  cheaper  than  stone  and  can  be  used 
with  cut  stone  or  terra-cotta  trimmings.  Hard 
burned  brido  are  used  for  pen,  though  not  so 


good  for  thia  purpose  as  atone  work,  and  in 
very  dry  soils  are  sometimes  used  for  founda- 
tion waits.  If  there  is  any  danvnesB  of  the 
soil,  tho  outside  of  brick  lotrndation  walls  is 
sometiraes  painted  with  water-proof  paint 
Brides  are  made  from  sand  and  day,  the  clay 
in  different  localities  matcing  bricks  of  different 
characteristics.  A  sandy  ciay  is  most  desirable. 
For  the  belter  kinds  of  brick,  clay  is  often 
chosen  from  different  places  and  comtnned  with 
the  ereateat  care  (See  Brick-makimg  Ma- 
CHiHsay).  Terra-cott&  and  pottery  are  burned 
in  kitns  which  are  arranged  to  let  in  heat  half 
way  up  the  kiln  so  that  it  will  be  drawn  dovm 
on  to  the  pile  of  terra-cotta  and  throu^  the 
floor  of  the  Idln  into  the  chimney.  This  is  said 
to  give  a  more  even  heat.  If  dicre  is  iron  in 
the  clay  the  color  of  the  brick  will  be  red;  the 
ordinary  white  bricks  are  generally  due  to  lime. 
The  proportion  of  iron  makes  the  red  of  vari- 
ous ^ades,  according  to  the  amount  Lime  and 
iron  make  a  cream-colored  brick.  Brown 
bricks  are  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesia;  and 
magnesia  and  iron  make  a  yellow  brick.  Dif- 
ferent clays  give  varying  color  effects,  and  the 
mixture  of  days  with  mortar  colors,  or  paint- 
ing the  exposed  surfaces,  gives  desired  effects. 
Bnclcs  should  not  absorb  more  than  from  one- 
twenlicth  to  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  water, 
that  can  be  easily  applied.     Soft 


bricks  may  absorb  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  thdr 

weight      Bricks   should   ring   when   struck,   as 

idced  or  soft  bricks  will  give  a  dnll  sound. 


They  should  not  have  any  cracks  or  large 
lumps  or  foreign  substance,  such  as  lime  or 
coarse  gravel  They  should  run  all  the  same 
dimensions  with  true  surfaces,  thou^  for  rustic 
work  rough  briclrs  are  often  desired.  The 
approximate  size  of  a  brick  is  2  inches  X  4 
inches  X  8  inches.  In  the  Eastern  Stales  7?^ 
inches  X  3^  inches  X  2J^  inches ;  but  in  the 
Western  States  the  dimensions  are  slightly 
Urger.  In  every  case  where  brick  work  has  to 
be  figured  for  cutting  stone  trimmings,  the 
brick  should  be  laid  up  and  measured.  Pressed 
brick  are  generally  8*S  inches  X  Aii  inches  X 
2ii  inches  in  siie.  Roman  brick  is  12  inches 
long  and  1J4  inches  thick.  Norman  brick  is 
12  incties  long  and  2  inches  thick  Bricks  weigh 
four  or  five  pounds  apiece. 

Bibliography. — Anderson,  'The  Strength  of 
Materials  and  Structures'  (1887)  ;  Baker.  'A 
Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction'  (1909)- 
Merrill,  'Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration* 
(1891)  ;  Patton,  'A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foun- 
dations' (1909) ;  Mitchell.  C.  F..  'Brickwork 
and  Masonry*;  'Building  Code  of  New  York.' 
See  Quarrying;  STOWE-CtrrriNG  and  Dressing. 

MASOOI-A,  mq-soo'U  a  boat  common  on 
the  east  coast  of  India,  adapted  to  be  beached 
on  the  surf -beaten  shore.  The  planks  are 
sewed  tc^ether  with  coir,  over  wads  of  the 
same  material,  which  press  upon  the  seams. 
The  boats  are  30  to  35  feet  long,  10  to  11  feet 
beam,  7  to  8  feet  deep,  and  are  rowed  by  12 
men,  oars  double  banked,  and  a  steersman  with 

HASORA,  mas'&-r^  or  MASSORAH, 
Massoreth,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "tradi- 
tion," the  name  of  a  collection  of  notes  refer- 
ring to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  written  in  Chaldee  chiefly  on  the 
margin  of  Hebr«w  manuscript,     Thcs?  notes 
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ate  various  in  their  character,  crillcal,  gram- 
matical and  explanatory.  Since  in  early  Hebrew 
writing  no  vowel  signs  appeared,  great  con- 
fnsion  arose  in  time  trom  the  many  modes  of 
rcadins  and  supplying  vowels  to  the  consonants. 
The  MasDia  set  a  fixed  reading  to  eadi  word 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  multiplicity  of 
readings.  At  what  time  the  accumulation  of 
these  notes  was  commenced  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. According  to  some  Jewish  writers  the 
notes  are  in  some  cases  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Moses;  according  to  others  they  were  begun 
in  the  lime  of  Ezra.  It  is  more  likely  that  they 
are  the  result  not  of  one  period  but  of  many 
centuries  of  compilation  and  emendation.  A 
useful  edition  of  the  Masora  is  ihe  translation 
of  Dr.  Ginsburg  (3  vols.,  London  1880^7).  See 
Judaism  —  The  Maisorah.  Consult  Comely, 
'Introductio  in  V.  T.  Libros  Saeros'  (Vol  I, 
Paris  1894);  Ginsbur?,  C.  T.,  'Introduction  to 
the  Hebrew  Bible'  (London  I8») ;  Driver, 
S.  R.,  'Notes  on  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  with  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Palcog- 
raphy>  (2d  ed.,  Oxford  1913)  ;  Harris,  'Rise 
and  Development  of  the  Massorah'  (in  JemUk 
*  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I,  London  1889). 

HASPERO,  Sir  Gaiton  Camille  CbarlM, 
gas-ton  ka-mel  shirl  mas-pe-ro,  French  Egyp- 
tologisi:  b.  Paris,  23  June  1846;  d.  30  June 
1916.  He  studied  in  the  Lycee  Lpuis-le-Grand, 
1853-65,  and  before  enieriitg  the  Ccole  Normale 
in  1865  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  study  of  Egyptology.  He  remained  in 
the  latter  college  two  vears  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Marielle,  the  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologist In  1867  he  published  in  the  Revue 
Arcktologique  an  £n[ptian  text  and  transla- 
tion under  the  title  'Stele  du  Songe,'  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  separately  his  'Memoire  sur 
la  grande  Inscription  (fAbydos  et  la  Jeuncsse  de 
Sesostris.'  On  leaving  the  Ccole  Normale  he 
went  to  South  America  to  carry  out  researches 
in  the  Quichua  language.  Further  memoirs  on 
ancient  Egypt  extended  his  reputation  and  se- 
cured his  appointment  in  1869  as  professor  of 
^e  Egyptian  language  and  archzology  at  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  In  1871  he  issued 
an  important  essay,  'Des  Formes  de  la  conju- 
gaison  en  E^yptien  anden,  en  demotique  et  en 
copte' ;  and  m  1873  'De  Carchemis  Oppidi  Situ 
et  Historia  antiquissima'  and  'Du  genre  epis- 
tolaire  chei  les  anciens  Egyptiens,'  In  1874 
he  succeeded  Rouri  as  professor  of  Egyptian 
philology  and  archxolog^  at  the  College  de 
France.  Sent  to  Egypt  m  1880  as  head  of  a 
govemnient  archteological  mission,  he  succeeded 
Marietle  in  the  following  year  in  the  director- 
ship of  excavations  and  antinuities.  He 
founded  and  directed  an  archteological  insti- 
tute at  Cairo,  had  charge  of  the  museum  at 
Bulak,  now  in  Giieh,  carried  out  many  excava- 
tions, vnth  important  results,  and  in  1886  re- 
turned to  France  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
college.  In  1899  he  again  went  to  Egypt  as 
director  of  excavations  and  antiquities.  In 
1914  he  left  Egypt  and  became  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres.  Maspero's  great  work  is  his 
'Histoirc  ancienne  des  Peuples  de  1' Orient' 
(1875),  which  has  been  repubhshed  in  an  en- 
larged and  revised  form  (1894-99).  The  three 
volumes  of  the  later  edition  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  under  tti^  titles  'The  Pawn 


of  GviliratJon*  (1»4),  'The  Struggle  of  the 
Nations'  (1896)  and  'The  Passing  of  the  Em- 

S ires'  (1900).  His  other  works  comprise  the 
allowing;  'Contes  populaircs  de  t'Egypte 
ancienne'  (1883).  translated  by  him;  'Eludes 
Egyptiennes'  (l88fr-91) ;  'Ardieologie  Egyp- 
tiennc'  (1887;  Eng.  trans.  'Egyprian  Archml- 
my,'  1888) ;  'Lectures  historiques'  (1890; 
&i^.  trans.,  'Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  As- 
syria,* 1892)  ;  'Etudes  de  Mythologie  el 
d'Archfalogie  Egjptiennes*  (1893),  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt;  besides  contributions  to  the  'Me- 
moires'  of  the  French  Archxological  Mis^on 
Bt  Cairo ;  '-Les  momies  royales  de  Deir-el- 
Bahari>  (1889);  'Causeries  d'Egypte>  (1907; 
Eng.  trans.,  as  'New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt,' 
19(») ;  "Egypt,  Ancient  Sites  and  Modem 
Scenes'  (1911);  'Art  in  Egypt'  (1912),  and 
text  and  translations  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  pyramids  of  the  fifth  and  ^xth  dynasties 
in  Reateil  de  travaitx  relaiifi  A  la  pkilologk  it 
parchiologie  igyptientus  et  assyriennes  (Vols. 
I~XIV),  etc  In  1879  Maspero  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1995 
commander.  In  1883  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  in  1887 
an  honorary  Fellow  of  Q'**""''  Colle^,  Ox- 
ford, and  an  honorary  D.CL.  of  that  university. 
In  1909  he  was  made  knight  commander  of 
Saints  Michael  and  Geor^.    See  EcyrTOLocY. 

HASQUBRADE,  mas-ke-rid',  a  popiibr 
amusement,  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes 
mask  or  asguise  themsevles  and  engage  ii 
dancing  or  festivities.  Masquerades  date  from 
a  verv  early  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
nect ea  with  religious  ceremonials  and  ob- 
servances. We  find  traces  o£  the  masaue  in 
the  Bacchanalia  of  Greece,  the  Saturnalia  of 
Rome  and  in  the  Purim  of  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  were  at  times  held  in 
the  churches,  for  instance  the  ceremony  of  the 
boy  bishop,  the  feast  of  tools,  etc.  The  clergy 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop_  to  these  relics  of 
pa^nism  in  connection  with  Christian  wor- 
ship in  the  16th  century.  Masquerades  of  the 
modem  purely  secular  type  are  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Granacci,  an  Italian,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  See 
Cabnival;  Festival. 

HASqUBRAY,  Bmnuuitiel  Lonit,  Amer- 
ican architect :  b.  Dieppe,  France,  10  Sept. 
1861 ;  d.  Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  36  May  1917.  He 
was  educated  at  Rouen  and  Paris.  Having  de- 
cided to  become  an  ardiitect  he  studied  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  in  1879 
was  awarded  the  DeBchaumes  prize  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Prance.  He  also  received  the  C^an- 
dcsaigues  prize  in  1833.  While  in  Paris  he  was 
also  an  attache  of  the  Commission  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques.  Mr.  Masqueray  came  to 
New  York  in  1887,  and  was  at  first  connected 
with  the  office  of  Carrere  and  Hastings  and 
later  in  the  office  of  William  M.  Hunt.  He 
opened  an  t^ce  here  in  1893  and  founded  the 
Atelier  Masqueray  for  the  study  of  architecture 
according   to   French   methods.     This   was  the 


...  1901  when  the  commissioner  of  architi 
of  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  selected  him  to 
he  chief  of  design  or  consulting  architect.  This 
monumental  undertaking  included  the  Trans- 
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porutioo  Palace,  the  Agriculbm],  Hutkiit- 
lural,  Fisheries  and  Forestry  buildiogs,  tbe 
Cascades,  the  Colaanade  of  States,  pavilions, 
ibe  Louisiana  PurchaK  non»ni£nt,  12  bridge*, 
music  stands  and  all  the  decorative  architaeum 
in  die  grounds.  Mr.  Masqueray  was  the  archi- 
tect of  tbe  famous  cathedral  of  Saint  Paul  in 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  prD-cathedral  of 
die  InnnacnUte  Conception  in  Minneapolis, 
HiiuL  He  was  a  ehaitcr  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  BeauK  Arts  Architects  and  the  Ardii- 
tectnral  League  of  New  York,  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
lects,  as  well  as  the  national  organization. 

MASQUES.  The  old  masques,  fashionable 
in  England  in  the  17lh  centuiy,  were  in  reality 
the  kind  of  private  theatricals  that  then  gen- 
erally prevailed  at  the  courts  of  Eurcrae.  Thdr 
name  is  understood  to  have  originated  from  the 
use   of    the   head    masque,    representing   either 


these  masques  (or  bsllets,  as  they  were  called 
in  Italy  and  Prance)  that  we  find  recorded  wus 
that  given  by  Bergoniio  di  Botia,  at  Tortona, 
to  celebrate  the  martiaKC  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
in  1489.  It  was  the  talk  of  all  the  ilite  of  the 
Western  World.  Originally  a  parade  or  fes- 
tival, a  form  of  dramatic  masque  quidcly  de- 
veloped in  England  under  the  wits  of  men  as 
deft  as  Ben  Jonson  and  Fletcher,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  master-designer,  Inigo  Jones 
(q.v,),  reaching  a  height  of  tawdi^  theatrical 
heaiity  that  died  ont  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
bad  flamed.  At  Versailles  and  other  ccmrts  the 
masque  or  ballet  survived  for  over  a  century 
longer.  The  masque  ai  to-day  is  philosophical 
in  character.  It  is  the  drama  of  person^ed 
ideas.  It  is  akin  to  allegory.  Its  draWtic  pur- 
pose is  the  presentation  of  universal  trnllu; 
and  in  this  indirect  way  to  bring  their  lessens 
home  to  the  mind  and  heart  alike.    The  " 


i  essentially  ^tract  Tae  one  depends 
realism  to  tell  its  story,  the  other  d^nds  on 
symbolism,  though  either  may  make  use  of  tbe 
elements  of  the  other  in  subordination.  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye's  'Masque  of  St.  Louis,'  per- 
formed in  that  dty  in  1914>  was  perhaps  the 
soundest  achievement  of  the  American  poet  in 
this  new  form  which  has  yet  to  find  its  authen- 
tic masters.  During  the  Shakespearean  ler- 
cenlenary  celebrations  of  1916  many  com- 
memorative masques  were  vrrittea  and  per- 
formed. For  these  and  sundt?  lists  of 
'Masques  and  Festtvals'  lately  netd  in  the 
United  States  consult  the  bulletins  of  the 
American  Pageant  Association.  See  Fbstivai.; 
PAfXAHT.  The  standard  authorities  on  the 
English  masques  are  Evans,  H.  A.,  'English 
Masques'  (London  1898);  Royfaer,  Paul,  <Les 
Masques  Angkis :  £tude  sur  les  ballets  et,  la 
vie  de  cour  en  Angleterre,  1512-1640'  (Paris 
1909) ;  Brotenak,  Rndolf,  'Die  Englischen 
Maskenspirie'    (Vienna  1902). 

MASS,  in  physics,  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  a  body.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  same 
wherever  the  body  may  be  in  the  universe. 
Two  bodies  have  equal  masses  if  the  gravi- 
tating forces  with  which  another  body  acts 
upon  them  are  exactly  equal  at  equal  distances. 
(See  Gravttation),  Hence  two  bodies  have 
equal  masses  if  their  weights  are  the  same  at 


the  same  pftice  on  .-die  cartbj  so.  that  if  tbe 
metallic  H'dght!'  used  fay  a  erocer  is  carried 
{rom  place  to  place,  the  quantities  pf  sugar 
and  tea  balancea  by  it  in  a  good  pair  of  scales 
will  aJwaj^  be  the  same,  fof  the  mass  of  tea 
or  sugar  is  ia  every  case  equal  to  the  mass 
oi  the  tnetalic  ^weight"  It  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  as  the  force  of  gravity  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  pbces  on  the  earth,  the 
wei^t  of  any  body  is  different  at  difierent 
places.  To  distinguksh  between  the  mass  (or 
quantity  of  matter)  and  the  weight  (oi  force 
which  tends  to  move  it  downward)  of  a  body 
IB  veiy  inqtortanl  in  beginning  the  study  oi 
physics. 

MASS,  The.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Oiurch.  the  Eucharist  is  ihe  Sac- 
rament which  contains  the  body  and  blood, 
soul  and  divinity,  of  Jesus  Christ  under  die 
appearances  of  bread  and  wire.  At  the  Last 
Supper  (see  Lord's  Suppeb),  the  night  before 
He  died,  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  the  12 
apostles,  instituted  the  Eucharist  (q.v.)  by  tak- 
ing bread,  giving  thanks,  blessing  the  bread, 
breaking  it,  and  giving  it  to  the  apostles,  saying, 
•Take  ye  and  eat  This  is  my_  body."  and  then 
by  taking  the  cup  of  wine,  ^ving  thanks,  bless- 
ing the  wine,  and  giving  it  to  them,  saying, 
"Drink  ye  all  of  this.  This  is  my  blood  whidi 
shall  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do 
this  for  a  commemoration  of  me,*  The 
Churcb  leaches  that,  when  Christ  said  *This 
is  my  body,"  the  substance  of  the  bread  was, 
by  His  almighty  power,  changed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  His  body,  and  that,  when  He  said 
•This  is  my  blood,'  the  substance  of  the  wine 
was  similarly  changed  into  the  substance  of 
His  blood,  while  the  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine  remained.  The  Church  further  leaches 
that  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  called  Transubstan- 
tialion  (q.v.),  continues  to  be  made  by  Jesus 
through  the  ministry  of  His  priests,  to  whom 
through  the  apostles  and  their  successors,   He 

Sive  this  miraculous  power  when  He  said,  'Do 
is  for  a  commemoration  of  me."  The  priests 
exercise  this  power  of  Transubstanliation 
through  tbe  words  of  consecration  in  the  Mass 
What,  then,  is  the  Mass?  The  Mass  is  the 
solemn  memory,  with  a  narrative,  of  Christ's 
passion  and  death.  It  is  the  perpetual  sacrifice 
of  the  New  Covenant  In  the  catechism  it  is 
described  as  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  bot^ 
and_  blood  of  Christ.  It  is,  specifically,  a 
sacnfice  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  propitia- 
tion, and  impetration.  As,  in  the  offering  of 
this  sacrifice,  certain  words  and  actions  in  fixed 
form  are  used,  the  Mass  may  be  defined  as  the 
aggregate  of  prayers  and  ceremonies  which 
constitute  the  service  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Latin,  that  is,  the  Roman  and  GalHcan,  rites. 

This  service  was  known  at  first  by  many 
names:  Siixapatria,  gratiamm  actio,  thanks- 
giving; ActTmpyla,  liturgy,  rit«;  *f>oo^opi, 
oblalM,  offering;  iMctf  aprm,  fractio  panis, 
breaking  of  bread;  laipituiiv  dianiov,  ccena 
Domini,  the  Lord's  supper;  noowvlo,  communio. 
communion;  abvafit,  evrOevaif,  meeting; 
solemnia;  dominica  solemnia;  dominica  passio; 
spirituale  ac  coslestc  sacramentum;  Dominiciun; 
passio;  sacrificium,  Aeiroipj*!  still  survives  in 
the  Eastern  Churdi,  and  'holy  Utui^ty*  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  word  M^iss;    Tliis  latter 
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term  has  become  the  recosniied  and  almost 
exclnsive  technical  name  for  the  hturgy  of  the 
West.  Its  derivation  is  even  yet  not  quite  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  generally  said  to  be  a  late  Latin 
verbal  noun  for  misiio  (=^rf(muno),  from  the 
verb  mittere,  to  send,  send  away.  Primarily, 
miisa    was    used    in    the    sense    of    "dismissal* 


with  reference  to  the  concluding  part  of  the 
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liturgy,  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  rite.  The 
first  time  we  know  for  certain  that  it  was 
employed  in  its  present  sense  was  in  the  4th 
century,  about  385  or  38^  in  a  letier  of  Saint 
Ambrose  to  his  sister,  in  which  occurs  the  state- 
ment, missam  facere  cafi  (^^J  bef^n  to  say 
Mass).  A  2d  century  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  missa  in  this  sense  is  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  From  the  4th  century  onward  it 
becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  until  in  the 
'Sacramentarium  Leonianum'  (Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary),  of  the  5th  or  6th  century,  it  is  under- 
stood throughout  {Item  alia^Item  alia  missa), 
and  in  the  'Liber  Sacramentorum  Romanx 
Ecdesix,'  usually  known  as  'The  Gela^an 
Sacramental;,'  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  it  is 
constantly  expressed.  Thereafter,  while 
Eucharist  remains  the  normal  name  for  the 
sacrament,  Miisa,  or  one  of  its  derivatives  in 
Other  langn^ges  like  Mass  in  English  or  Messe 
in  French,  has  been  the  regular  title  given  to 
the  Eucharistic  sacri&ce  in  the  Roman  and 
Galilean  rites. 

So  much  for  the  word,  which  is  clearly 
much  later  than  what  it  denotes.  The  history 
of  the  Uass  itself  has  its  origin  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  four  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper  found  in  Matthew  xxvi,  26-28 ;  Mark 
xiv,  22-^4;  Luke  xxii,  19-20;  and  Paul.  1  Cor. 
xi,  23-26.  What  Christ  then  did  is  the  foun- 
daiion  of  the  Mass.  It  is  because  He  told  the 
apostles  to  do,  in  memory  of  Him,  what  He  him- 
self on  that  occasion  had  done,  that  the  liturgy 
of  the  Mass  came  into  being  and  has  continued 
through  the  ages.  That  Htur^,  fluid  and  vari- 
able m  detail,  but  uniform  in  outline  and  in 
many  formulas,  always  the  same  in  essentials, 
and  from  constant  repetition  tending  ever  to 
become  fixed,  is  traceable  with  more  or  less 
certainly  through  the  1st  century  in  different 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  'Didache* 
or  "Teairhing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles*  (c. 
80-100),  in  the  'First  Epistle  of  Saint  Clement 
of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians*  (a  90-100), 
in  the  "Epistle  of  Barnabas*  (c.  96-98), 
and  in  the  letters  of  Saint  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antioch  (d.  107).  In  the  2d  century  there  is 
very  probably  an  interesting  allusion  to  the 
Mass  from  the  outside,  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  pagan,  Pliny  the  Younger  (C.  Plinius 
Oecilius),  governor  of  Bithynia,  to  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  about  111-113.  The  eucharistic 
service,  mentioned  by  Saint  Polyearp,  bishop  of 
Smynia  (martyred  c  ISS),  by  Athenagoras 
of  Athens  (c.  177),  and  by  Thcophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch  (c  180).  is  set  out  in 
considerable  descriptive  detail  by  Saint  Justin 
Martyr  (put  to  death,  c.  165)  in  his  "First 
Apology'  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  (138- 
161).  and  is  also  treated  of  by  Saint  Irenxus, 
tnshop  of  Lyons  (d.  c.  202).  In  the  3d  cen- 
tury we  already  see  traces  of  those  different 
practices  in  different  cotmtries  which  led  to  the 
different   liiurgpej.    Wot   the   rite   followed  in 


Alexwidria  and  Eenrt,  we  have  as  spcAesmeti 
Qement  of  Alexandria  (d.  c  215),  Origen  (d. 
251),  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (d.  264); 
for  that  of  Antioch  and  Syria  we  have  the 
fragmentary  outline  given  in  the  second  book 
of  the  'Apostolic  Constitutions'  (which,  how- 
ever, was  not  written  down  until  the  5th  cen- 
tury  as   the    Akto/oI    tuv    dy'""    ameri^uv),   as 

well  as  the  complete  text  of  a  Uraijy  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  same  work;  for  Rome  and 
the  West  we  have  vague  allusions  in  tbe  writ- 
ings of  Hippolytus  (d.  235)  and  Novatian 
(c  250)  ;  and  for  the  African  Chtirch  or 
Church  of  Carthage  we  have  Tertullian  (d.  c 
220)  and  Sainl  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage 
(d.  258).  The  liiur^  given  in  the  dghih  book 
of  the  'Apostolic  Constituttons,'  as  well  as 
being  an  early  form  erf  the  rite  of  Antioch,  is 
also  possibly  an  example  of  an  early  type  of 
the  rite  of  die  whole  Church.  When  we  reach 
the  4th  century  we  have  much  fuller  liturgical 
information,  at  least  for  the  E^t,  not  only  in 
the  writings  of  Saint  Athanasius  (d.  3/3), 
Saint  Basil  (d.  379).  Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(d.  386),  and  Saint  John  Chrysostom  (d.  407), 
but  also  in  the  ttjtoWyja,  or  service  books, 
which  from  about  the  end  of  this  period  began 
to  be  compiled  for  Church  use.  From  this  time, 
too,  we  have  the  specifically  different  rites 
which  were  already  foreshadowed  in  the  3d 
century.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  fairly 
uniform  type  of  liturgy  previously  used  every- 
where developed  into  four  great  parent-rites, 
from  which  all  others  now  in  use  in  Christen- 
dom are  derived.  These  four  are  the  liturgies 
of  Antioch.  Alexandria,  Gaul,  and  Rome. 

I.  The  rite  of  Antioch,  found  pure  in  the 
Greek  'Apostolic  Constitutions,'  was  modified 
at  Jerusalem  into  the  Liturgy  of  Saint  James, 
which  itself  took  the  place  of  the  older  liturgy 
at  Antioch,  and  was  used  throughout  the  whole 
Iiatriarchate,  embracing  all  western  Syria,  This 
modified  liturgy  is  found  in  (I)  the  Greek 
Saint  lames,  now  used  only  once  a  year  at 
Zacynthus  on  23  October,  the  feast  of  that 
saint,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  31  December;  (2) 
the  Saint  James  in  Syriac,  used  by  the  Syrian 
Jacobites  and  Uniates;  and  (3)  the  Maronite 
rite,  used  in  Syriac  and  also  m  Karshnni,  that 
is,  Arabic  written  in  Syrian  characters.  The 
second  rite  derived  from  the  primitive  one  of 
Antioch  is  the  East^Syrian  or  Chaldean,  which 
is  found  in  two  forms,  (I)  that  used,  in  Syriac, 
by  Nestorians  and  Chaldean  Uniates,  and  (2) 
the  Malabar  rite,  which  is  used,  also  in  Synac, 
by  Malabar  Uniates.  The  third  derivative  of 
Antioch  is  the  Byzantine  rite,  used  in  Greek, 
Arabic,  Old  Slavonic,  Rumanian,  and  many 
other  languages,  by  all  the  Orthodox  and  by 
Melchites  and  other  Byzantine  Uniates.  Next 
to  the  Roman  Mass,  this  is  the  most  wide- 
spread Christian  liturgy.  The  fourth  and  last 
rile  derived  from  Antioch  is  the  Armenian, 
which  is  used,  in  classical  Armenian,  by  Arme- 
nians, whether  Gregorian  (i.e.,  schismatical)  or 
Uniaie.  II.  The  second  eastern  rite,  the  Alex- 
andrian, rives  us  (I)  the  Greek  Liturgy  of 
Sainl  Ma^.  which  is  now  no  longer  used;  (2) 
die  Saint  Mark  in  Coptic,  used  by  the  Copts, 
both  Monophysite  and  Uniate;  and  (3)  ihc 
Ethiopie  liturgy,  used  by  the  Monophysite 
Church  of  Abyssinia.  The  two  great  western 
parent  liturgies  are  the  Gallican  and  the  Roman. 
III.  The  QalU^au  rite,  in  Latin,  was  used  in 
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North  Italy,  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Bdtain,  and 
Ireland.  It  wai  importecl  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury from  die  East,  probably  from  Antioch. 
From  about  the  8lh  century  it  began  to  be  grad- 
ually suHilanted  by  the  Roman  rite,  which  he- 
came  itself  coDiiderably  Gallicanized  in  ihe 
process.  By  the  lOth  or  llth  century  the  Gal- 
ilean had  entirely  given  way  to  the  Roman  rite, 
except  in  one  or  two  places.  It  still  survives 
under  the  title  Amfcrosian  at  Milan,  in  Ital^, 
and  under  the  title  Moiaraluc  at  ^otedo,  m 


the  liturgy  of  Rome.  The  original  pure  Roman 
rite  is  now  no  longer  used,  nor  is  the  African 
rite,  which  belonged  to  the  same  family  and 
had  many  features  in  common  with  the  present 
Roman  Mass,  not  the  least  being  that  Its  lan- 
guage was  Latin  even  at  a  lime  when  Gredc 
was  still  employed  at  Rome  and  elsewhere. 
The  present  Roman  rit^  by  far  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all,  is  used,  m  Latin,  t^  nearly  the 
whole  Roman  patriarchate.  It  occurs,  however, 
in  a  Slav  dialect  in  parts  of  Dalmatia  and  occa- 
sionally in  Gredc  at  Rome.  In  parts  of  south- 
ern Italy,  Sicily,  and  Corsica,  although  they  be- 
long to  die  Roman  itatriarchate,  the  Byzantine 
rite  is  used.  There  are  various  mediseval  modi- 
fications of  the  Roman  rile  peculiar  to  the  reli- 
gious orders  of  the  Dominicans,  Carthusians, 
and  Carmelites.  There  were  also  modifications 
adopted  in  certain  dioceses,  and  a  few  of  them, 
Lyons  for  example,  still  keep  these  local  forms; 
but  in  most  cases  the  local  usage  has  been 
abolished. 

In  the  early  period  the  liturgical  language 
used  at  Rome  was  Greek,  for  Greek  was  spoken 
by  the  Roman  Christians  as  well  as  by  those  of 
other  centres  of  Christianity,  such  as  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  For  example, 
Pope  Clement  I  (c.  91-104)  uses  Greek  in 
that  famous  'First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,' 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  and 
the  earliest  insctiptioos  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs are  certaiiJy  in  Greek.  As  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  Christians  to  use  Latin  were 
those  of  Africa  (Carthage).  Pope  Victor  1 
(190-202),  who  was  bom  in  Africa,  is  often 
said  to  have  been  tbe  first  Roman  poniiS  to 
use  it;  but  this  has  been  disputed.  The  ques- 
tion turns  on  whether  Victor  or  Saint  Cyprian 
was  the  author  of  the  treatise  'De  Aleatoribus.' 
The  3d  century  popes,  Cornelius  (251-53)  and 
Stephen  (254-57),  write  in  Latm.  It  may  per- 
haps be  fairly  said  that  from  about  the  3d  cen- 


from    that   time   onward    the   only    __   __ 

difiltcult  to  say  when  Latin  replaced  Greek  for 
Church  use.  Some  authorities  place  the  change 
at  as  early  a  date  as  the  second  half  of  the  3d 
century;  others  are  of  (pinion  that  Greek  re- 
mained the  liturgical  lai^uage  until  the  end  of 
the  4th  century.  At  all  events,  in  Pseudo- 
Ambrose  *De  Sacramentis'  (c.  400)  and  in  a 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  1  (401-1?)  to  Deccn- 
tius  of  Eugubium  (c  416)  we  find  that  the 
Mass  was  then  said  in  t.Btin.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  transition  period,  during  which 
the  two  languages  were  employed  side  by  side. 
We  know  from  the  first  Roman  Ordo  (c  770) 
that  as  late  as  the  8th  century  lessons  were  read 
and  psalms  were  sung  in  Greek.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Grede  has  not,  even  now,  entirely  dis- 


mfpea-ttd.  We  stQt  have  the  Kyrie  Eldson  in 
every  Mass  and  the  Trisagion,  Agios  0  Theos 
(O  Holy  God).  Agios  ischyros  (O  Hrfy  Strong 
One),  Agios  athanalos,  ekison  imas  (O  Holy 
Immortai  (^ne,  have  mercy  on  us),  in  ue  Mass 
of  the  Presanctitied  on  Good  Friday. 

The  development  of  the  Roman  Mass  into 
its  present  form  is  also  difficult  to  trace,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  earlier  stages.  Clement  I  of 
Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  and  Novatian 
are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  liturgies 
which  they  describe  or  mention;  but  our  in- 
formation as  to  the  developments  of  the  Roman 
rite  daring  the  latter  half  of  die  3d  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  4th  century  is  extremely 
scanty.  What  we  find  is  that  between  the  2d 
and  the  5th  century  certain  important  changes 
were  made.  When  we  readi  the  5th  century 
we  are  on  sorer  ground,  for  the  'De  Sacra- 
mentis'  and  Innocent  the  First's  letter  to  De- 
centius  prove  not  only  that  the  Mass  was  then 
said  in  l.atln  but  also  that  it  is  in  essence  the 
rite  still  in  use.  In  the  'Gelasian  Sacrament  a  ry,> 
of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  showing  the_  service 
considerably  shortened,  we  have  what  is  prac- 
tically the  present  Roman  Mass.  Pope  Saint 
Gregory  I  (590-W4)  made  certain  modifica- 
tiotis,  and  left  the  Roman  liturgy  largely  in  the 
State  in  which  it  exists  to-day.  He  it  was,  in 
particular  who  gave  tfie  final  touches  to  the 
■Canon.  "No  pope,"  says  Benedict  XIV  (1740- 
58),  "has  added  to  or  changed  the  Canon  since 
Saint  Gregory.*  The  Council  of  Trent  (1S45- 
63),  wishing  tiniformity  ever^-wherc  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Roman  Mass,  appointed  a 
commission  to  examine  and  revise  the  Missal 
and  restore  it  to  its  earlier  form,  'according  to 
the  custom  and  rite  of  the  holy  Falhers,*  This 
commission,  named  on  16  Feb.  1562.  had  not 
finished  its  labors  at  the  close  of  the  Council, 
4  Dec.  1563,  and  its  authority  was  continued 
and  acdon  on  its  report  left  to  the  Pope,  Pius 
TV  (ISS9-65).  It  was  not,  however  until  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Pius  V  (1566-72),  that 
the  revision  was  completed.  On  14  July  1570 
the  reformed  Missal  —  'Missale  Romanum  ex 
decrcto  ss.  Concilii  Tridcnlini  restilutum' — 
was  published  by  the  Bull,  Quo  Primum,  com- 
maniung  that  that  Missal  alone  should  be  used 
wherever  the  Roman  rite  is  followed.  That 
command  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  medlxval 
derived  rites.  There  was,  however,  an  excep- 
tion. _Any  liturgy  that  could  prove  a  prescrip- 
tive right  by  an  existence  of  not  less  than  two 
centuries  was  allowed.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
exception  that  the  independent  Gallican  liturgies 
at  Milan  and  Toledo,  as  well  as  the  modified 
rites  of  certain  religious  orders  and  the  local 
usages  of  some  dioceses,  were  preserved.  This 
Missal  of  Pius  V  is  the  one  still  in  use.  It  has, 
however,  since  undergone  various  corrections 
in  non-essentials.  A  second  revised  Missal  was 
published  by  element  VIII  (1S92-160S)  by  the 
Bull,  Cum  Sanclissimum,  of  7  July  1604.  Again 
»n  2  Sept.  1634  Urban  VIII  (1623^)  by  the 
Bull,  Si  quid  tst,  published  yet  another  revision. 
The  last  revision  of  the  text,  with  a  correction 
of  the  rubrics,  was  made  by  Leo  XIII  (1878- 
1903).  His  missal—  'Missale  Romanum  ex 
decreto  ss.  Concilii  Tri dentin!  rcititutum,  S. 
Pii  V  Pom.  Max.  iussu  editum,  Oementis  VIII, 
Urbani  VIII  et  Leonis  XIII  auctoritate 
recognitura'--was     published     in     1884.    The 
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dwnges   effected  by   Pius   X    <  1903-14)    hxn 
reierence  to  the  mu^c 

Of  the  Mass,  so  instituted,  developed,  re- 
formed, authorized,  and  promulKated,  it  remains 
to  say  a  few  word&  It  is,  indeed,  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  give  in 
detail  the  many  complicated  rules  and  the  mi- 
nute rubrics  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass.  These  things,  which  must  be 
mastered  before  ordination  by  every  aspirant 
to  the  priesthood,  are  to  be  found  fully  set 
forth   in   books   on   ceremonial.     All   that   can 


s  and  of  some  of  the 
norm  is  Missa  Solemnis,  or  High  Mass,  sung 
by  celebrant,  deacon,  subdeacon,  and  choir.  The 
following  sketch  therefore  refers  to  Hi^ 
Mass  and,  further,  to  High  Mass  as  celebrated 
OD  an  ordinary  Sunday.  The  procession,  cou- 
atsting  of  thurifer,  acolytes,  master  of  cere- 
monies, subdeacon,  deacon,  and  celebrant,  all 
appropriately  vested  in  accordance  with  the 
rubrics,  having  reached  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
the  celebrant  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
he  and  his  assistants  say  certain  preparatory 
prayers,  including  the  42d  |43d  in  Rev.  vers.] 
Psalm  and  the  ConAleor  or  General  Confes- 
sion. GoiiiK  up  to  the  altar,  the  celebrant  says 
silently  two  short  prayers  asking  forgiveness 
of  his  sins.  Then,  havins  blessed  the  incense 
and  incensed  the  ahar,  he  reads  the  Introit, 
consisting  of  an  antiphon,  a  verse  of  a  psalm, 
and  the  little  doxology  Gloria  Pairi,  etc.  The 
Inlroit  has  previously  been  sung  by  the  choir. 
The  Kyrie  Eleison  fallows,  said  by  the  cele- 
brant and  the  assistant  ministers,  and  sung  by 
the  choir.  The  celebrant  then  intones  the  first 
words  of  the  great  doxolo^,  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo,  and  he  and  the  ministers  say  the  re- 
mainder of  it  together,  while  the  choir  sings  it 
Turning  to  the  congregation,  the  celebrant 
greets  them,  in  bis  singing  voice,  with  the 
salutation,  Dominus  vobisciun  (The  Lord  be 
with  you),  to  which  the  choir  answers,  Et  cum 
spiritu  tuo  (And  with  thy  spirit).  He  then 
smgs  the  word,  Oremus  (Let  us  pra^),  and, 
turning   his    face   to    the    altar,    he    sings    the 

frayers  known  as  the  Collects,  which  are  dif- 
ercnt  every  day.  These  arc  followed  by  the 
Epistle,  which  the  celebrant  reads  while  th* 
snbdeacon  chants  it.  After  the  Epistle  comes 
the  Gradual,  consisting  of  two  separate  chants. 
of  which  the  first  is  the  Gradual  proper  and 
the  second  is  the  Alleluia  or,  in  Lent  and  on 
certain  fast  days,  the  Tract.  Five  times  in  the 
year,  as  well  as  in  all  Requiem  Masses,  the 
Gradual  diants  are  followed  by  a  canticle 
known  as  the  Sequence.  The  celebrant  then 
sa^s  silently  the  prayers,  Munda  cor  meum,  etc. 
(Cleanse  my  hearl,  etc.).  and  Dominus  sit,  etc 
(May  the  Lord  be  in  my  heart  and  on  my  lips, 
etc.),  reads  a  selection  from  one  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  blesses  the  incense.  The  sub- 
deacon  then  holds  the  Gospel-book  and  the 
deacon  incenses  it,  and  then  sings  the  Gospel 
as  previously  read  by  the  celebrant.  At  the  end 
the  response,  Laus  tibi,  Christe  (Praise  to 
thee,  Qirist),  is  saidi  At  this  point,  a  sermon, 
if  there  is  one,  is  preached,  in  the  vernacular 
of  course.  After  the  sermon,  the  celebrant 
intones  the  first  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
Credo  in  unum  Deum  (I  believe  in  one  (rod), 
and  says  the  remainder,  which  is  sung  by  the 
choir.    When  the  singing  of  the  (ireed  is  fin- 


ished, the  cdebraot  nnga  Etomau 


and,  after  the  response  as  before,  he  sbgs  the 
word  Oremus  (Let  ui  pray).  Then  follow  in 
order  the  three  prindpal  parts  of  the  Mass, 
namely,  the  Offertory,  the  Consecration,  and 
the  Conununion.  The  Offertory  is  the  b^n- 
nin^  oif  the  action  of  sacrifice.  While  the 
choir  sings  the  Offertory  antiphon,  the  cele- 
brant offers  the  bread,  wheaten  and  unleavened, 
with  the  prayer,  Soscipe,  sancte  paler,  etc 
(Accept,  hrfy  father,  etc).  Then,  blessing  the 
water  and  mixing  a  little  of  the  water  with 
the  wine  in  the  chalice,  he  says  the  prayer,  Deus, 
gui  hnmanK,  etc  (God,  who  didst  wonderfully 
create,  and  still  more  wonderfully  renew,  the 
dignity  of  maji's  nature,  etc).  Next,  offerii^ 
the  chalice,  he  and  the  deacon  say,  Offerimus 
tibi,  Domine,  calkem  saliitaria,  etc.  (We  offer 
unM  tbce.  Lord,  the  chalice  of  salvation, 
etc).     Bowing  before  the  altar,  the  celebrant 


He  then  Messes  the  incense  and  incenses  first 
the  bread  and  wine  with  die  prayer,  Incensum 
Istud,  etc.  (May  this  incens^  etc.),  and  then 
the  altar  widi  the  prayer,  Dirigalur,  Domine, 
oratio  mea,  etc.  (Let  my  prayer.  Lord,  be  di- 
rected, etc.).  Handing  back  the  censer  to  the 
deacon,  he  says,  Accendat  in  nobis  Dominus, 
etc.  (May  the  Lord  enkindle  in  us  etc).  Here 
the  celebrant,  the  ministers,  the  clergy  present, 
and  the  congregation  are  all  incensed  Wash- 
ing his  fingers  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  the  cde- 
brant  redtes  the  Lavabo  that  is,  the  last  seven 
verses  of  Psahn  25  [26|,  concluding  with  the 
little  doxology.  Then,  bowing  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  he  says  the  prayer,  Suscipe, 
San  eta  Trinitas,  hanc  oblationem,  etc.  (Re- 
ceive, holy  Trinity,  this  oblation,  etc.).  He 
then  turns  to  the  congregation  and  nves  the 
exhortation,  Orate,  fratres,  etc  (Pray,  Drethren, 
etc.),  to  which  the  ministers  make  answer, 
Suscipiat  Dominus  sacrificium,  etc.  (May  the 
Lord  receive  the  sacrifice,  etc).  Next  follow 
the  Secreta,  or  secret  prayers,  which.  like  the 
Collects,  vary  every  day,  but  are  said,  not  sung, 
by  the  celebrant.  The  last  Secret,  which  ends 
the  Offertory  act,  he  brings  to  a  close  with  the 
Ecpbonesis,  Per  omnia  svcula  svculomm, 
sung  aloud,  to  which  the  choir  responds.  Amen. 
There  follow  three  short  chants  sung  dialogue- 
wise  by  the  celebrant  and  the  choir.  The  cele- 
brant then  sings  the  Preface,  which  ends  with 
the  Sanctus,  etc.,  said  by  him  and  sung  by  the 
choir.  At  the  Sanctus  a  bell  is  rung  thrice. 
The  Canon,  which  is  the  fundamental  part  of 
the  Mass,  follows.  Its  form  never  varies, 
except  for  slight  changes  (1)  when  the  Roman 
See  is  vacant,  (2)  when  the  Episcopal  Sec  is 
vacant,  (3)  when  the  Mass  is  celebrated  (a)  in 
Rome  and  (b)  in  some  French  churches,  (4) 
when  it  is  celebrated  by  (a)  a  Pope  or  (b)  a 
bishop,  (5)  when  a  bishop  is  being  conse- 
crated, (6)  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  (7)  at 
the  time  of  the  five  chief  feasts  of  the  year, 
namely,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter.  Ascension, 
and  Pentecost.  The  Canon  is  said  in  a  low  tone 
(secreto)  t^  the  celebrant.  He  beseeches  God 
to  accept  and  bless  the  sacrifice,  and  to  guard 
and  protect  the  Church,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Ushop:  he  prays  for  thie  living,  present  and 
absent;  he  commemorates  the  saints;  be  again 
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begs  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice;  he  asks  for 
peace  and  for  deliverance  from  elemal  damna- 
tion; he  once  more  implores  God  to  bless,  ap- 
prove, and  ratify  the  oblation,  so  that  it  may 
become  the  body  and  blood  of  Jestis  Christ. 
Then,  reciting  what  Christ  did  with  the  bread 
the  day  before  He  sufiered,  he  consecrates  the 


is  my  body).  Immediately  he  genuflects  on  one 
knee  and  adores  and  elevates  the  Host,  to 
show   it   to   the   people.     Next,  redtins  what 


:  by  saj^nR 
calix  sanguinis  mei,  novi  et  setemi  testamenti: 
mysterium  fidei :  qui  pro  vobis  et  pro  nttiltis 
effuodetur  in  reroissionem  peccatorum  (For 
ihis  is  the  chalice  of  my  Blood,  of  the  new  and 
eternal  testament:  the  mystery  of  fahh:  which 
shall  be  shed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the 
remission  of  siiis).  Adding  the  words,  Hsec 
uuotiescumque    feceritis,    in    mei    memoriam 

(As   often   as  ye   do  these   things,   ye 


Blood  and  elevates  the  chalice  containing'  it. 
During  each  elevation,  a  bell  is  rang  thrice, 
additional  lighted  candles  are  borne  by  the 
acolytes,  and  the  thurifer  incenses  thrice  the 
consecrated  bread  and  thrice  the  consecrated 
wine.  Proceeding  with  the  Canon,  the  cele- 
brant says  the  Anamnesis  prayer,  in  which  a 
solemn  commemoration  is  made  of  Christ's 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  offers 
to  the  Lord  the  victim  now  on  the  altar,  asking 
the  Almighty  Father  to  accept  the  offerings, 
and  to  command  them  to  be  carried  by  the 
hands  of  the  holy  angel  to  the  altar  on  high, 
so  that  those  who  receive  the  most  sacred 
Body  and  Blood  of  His  Son  may  be  filled  with 
all  heavenly  blessing  and  grace.  He  next  prays 
for  the  dead  prays  again  for  the  living,  and 
makes  a  fiirtncr  commemoration  of  die  saints. 
closing  with  the  second  Elcphonesis,  Per  omnia 
sicuia  SKCuIonim.  The  answer.  Amen,  sung 
by  the  choir,  brings  the  Canon  to  an  end. 
Here  follows  that  part  of  the  Mass  known  as 
the  Communion.  The  celebrant  sings  a  short 
exhortation  and  clause,  and  then  sings  the  Pater 
Noster  as  far  as  the  word,  tentaiionem.  The 
choir  sings  the  last  petition,  Sed  libera  nos  a 
malo  (But  deliver  us  from  evil).  After  this 
comes  an  Embolism,  containing  a  further 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  evil  and  for  peace, 
said  by  the  celebrant,  and  ended  by  the  third 
Ecphonesis.  the  words  of  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  two  former  ones.  During  the 
last  part  of  the  Embolism,  he  breaks  the  Host 
in  the  middle,  over  the  chalice.  Following  the 
Exphonesis  and  its  response,  he  sings  the  greet- 
ing. Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum  (May 
the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  always  vrith  you),  to 
which  the  choir  replies.  El  cum  spiritu  luo. 
Putting  a  particle  of  the  Host  into  the  chalice, 
with  the  prayer,  H*c  commixtio  et  consecratio, 
etc.  (May  this  mingling  and  consecration,  etc.), 
he  genuflects,  bows  down,  strikes  his  breast 
thrice,  and  says  the  Agnus  Dei,  etc.  (Lamb  of 
God,  etc.),  which  contains  two  petitions  for 
mercy  and  one  for  peace.  The  choir  sings  the 
Agnus  Dei.  The  celebrant,  having  made  a 
further  prayer  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church,  gives  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  deacon. 


who  in  turn  f^veg  it  to  the  subdeacon.  and  he 
in  turn  to  the  clergy  present  The  celebrant 
then  prays  for  deliverance  from  his  iniquities 
and  from  all  evil^  and  asks  that  the  participa- 
tion of  Christ's  body  may  not  turn  to  his  judg- 
ment and  condemnation,  bnt  may  prcdit  faim  to 
the  safety  and  health  of  sonl  and  body.  Hav- 
ing said  the  words,  Panem  radeslem  accipiam, 
et  noraen  Dotnini  invocabo  (I  will  take  the 
Bread  of  heaven,  and  will  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord),  he  recites  three  times  the  Domine, 
non  snm  dignus,  etc.  (Lord,  I  am  not  worthy, 
etc),  a  bell  being  rung  each  time,  and,  with 
specified  and  appropriate  short  prayers,  he  eats 
the  consecrated  bread  and  drinks  the  conse- 
crated wine.  During  the  two  ablutions,  that_js, 
of  the  chalice  and  of  his  fingers,  which  follow. 
fic  says  two  other  short  prayers.  While  the 
choir  sings  the  antiphon  known  as  the  Commun- 
ion, the  celebrant  reads  it,  and  this  ends  the 
Oimmunion  act.  The  last  division  of  the  Mass 
now  begins.  The  celebrant,  having  sung  the 
Post-Communion  pravers,  sings  also  the  Domi- 
nus  vobiscum,  to  which  the  choir  gives  the 
customary  response.  Then  the  deacon  sings,  Ite, 
missa  est  ((Jo,  the  Mass  is  ended),  or,  in  peni- 
tential seasons,  Benedicamus  Domino  (Let  us 
bless  the  Lord),  and  the  choir  answers,  Deo 
gralias  (Thanks  be  to  (Jod).  The  celehrani 
says  a  final  prayer,  Placeat  tibi,  Sancta  Trini- 
tas,  obsequium  servitutis  mese,  etc  (Holy 
Trinity,  may  the  performance  of  my  homage  be 
pleasing  to  thee,  etc.),  and  blesses  Ac  congrega- 
tion. He  then  reads  the  last  Gospel,  which  is 
normally  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  (vv.  1-14),  and,  when 
he  finishes,  the  ministers  respond,  Deo  eratias. 
So  ends  the  Mass. 

I,ow  Mass  (Missa  privata),  in  which  the 
celebrant  supplies  the  part  of  the  absent 
ministers  and  uses  the  speaking  instead  of  the 
singing  voice,  is  a  late  abridgment.  It  became 
a  necessity  when,  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the 
pious  custom  grew  up  for  practically  every 
priest  to  say  Mass  once  a  day.  By  the  9th 
century  we  find  that  many  priests  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  Mass  several  times  the  same 
day.  By  the  13lh  century  this  multiplication 
of  Masses  began  to  be  forbidden.  By  special 
indult  (1746)  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  priests  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  permitted  to  celebrate 
three  Masses  on  All  Souls'  Day  (2  November), 
a  privilege  extended  quite  recently  to  all  other 
countries.  The  rule  now  is  that,  except  on  that 
day  and  on  the  feast  of  Christmas  (25  Decem- 
ber), when  three  Masses  are  also  allowed,  and 
on  Sundays  and  certain  holy  days  when,  in 
case  of  necessity,  authorization  for  two  Masses 
is  given,  a  priest  may  say  only  one  Mass  a  day. 
Pius  the  Fifth's  Missal  (1570)  recogniied  Low 
Mass  and  specifically  arranged  its  order.  By 
direction  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  certain  prayers  in 
ihc  vernacular,  in  which  the  congregation  par- 
ticipates with  the  celebrant,  are  recited  after 
every  Low  Mass,  In  some  countries  (e.g., 
Ireland)  the  I29th  [130(h]  Psahn  (De  Pro- 
fundis)  is  said  after  the  Low  Mass  and  before 
the  vernacular  prayers.  There  are  spedal  rites 
for  a  Pontifical  Mass,  high  or  low,  and  addi- 
tional special  rites  for  a  Papal  Maes.  A  Missa 
Cantata,  without  deacon  and  subdeacon,  but 
with  celebrant,  choir,  and  singing  as  at  Hiidi 
Mass,    is    a  compromise.      The  Ma'ss  of_  tlie 
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Presanctified        (Missa        prKsanctiflcatomm, 

XnTovpyia  Tim  npatryiaa/ilvuv) ,  which  is  really 
not  a  Mass  at  all  but  a  service  of  Com- 
munion from  an  oblation  consecrated  and  re- 
served at  a  previous  celebration,  was  once  com- 
mon in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Giurch.  In  the  Byzantine  rite  such  a  service 
still  occurs  several  times  in  the  year,  but  in 
the  Roman  rite  it  is  dow  used  only  on  Good 
Friday,  Conventual  or  Chapter  Mass  (Missa 
convenltialis  or  capitulads)  is  an  official  Mass 
celebrated  in  surfi  churches  as  are  bound  to 
have  the  whale  office  every  day.  A  Missa  soli- 
taria  is  a  Mass  said  without  an  assistant.  Such 
Masses,  forbidden  by  many  synods,  may  never- 
theless be  celebrated  by  dispell sation  given 
under  special  circumstances.  Missa  sicca,  or 
diy  Mass,  was  used  on  occasions  when  a 
real  Mass  could  not  be  said,  as,  for  example, 
at  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  in  the  afternoon.  It 
consisted  at  the  prayers  of  the  Mass  with  the 
essential  parts  —  offertory,  consecration,  com- 
munion —  omitted.  Varieties  of  the  dry  Mass 
were  Missa  nautica,  said  at  sea  when  tne  roll- 
ing of  the  ship  rendered  a  real  Mass  dangerous 
or  impossible,  and  Missa  venatoria,  said  for 
hunters.  The  dry  Mass  was  in  voeue  from  at 
least  the  14th  century,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  it  was  nearly  entirely  aboUshed. 
Requiem  Mass  is  said  for  the  dead,  and  Nuptial 
Mass   (pro  sponso  et  sponsa)   for  a  marnaee. 

In  the  early  ages  the  Mass  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  the  Mass  of  the  Clate- 
chutnens  (Missa  catechumenorum)  and  the 
Mass  of  the  Faithful  (Missa  fidelium).  This 
distinction,  at  one  time  fundamental,  gradually 
disappeared  as  the  discipline  of  the  cate- 
cfaumenate  fell  into  distise.  It  has  now  long 
been  lost,  and  the  division  jg  so  hidden  in  the 
present  rite  that  but  few  people  advert  to  it. 
The  Dominus  vobiscum  and  me  Oremui,  fol- 
lowing the  (jospel  (or  the  Creed,  when  it  is 
said)  and  preceding  the  Offertory  Act,  show 
the  line  of  demarcation. 

The  celebrant  of  Mass  mnst  be  in  priest's 
orders  and  free  of  irregularity  and  censure. 
He  must  also  be  in  the  state  of  grace,  and 
be  fasting  from  at  least  the  previous  mid- 
tiight.  He  is  bound  to  observe  the  rubrics 
and  the  laws  concerning  the  matter  (aiyme 
bread  and  pure  wine),  the  vestments,  the  ves- 
sels, and  the  ceremonies.  Mass  should  be  cele- 
brated in  a  consecrated  or  blessed  church  and 
on  B  consecrated  altar  or  attar-stone.  In  spe- 
cial cases,  however,  it  may  he  said  in  a  private 
oratorr  or  even  in  an  ordinary  room.  It  is 
offered  in  the  morning,  though,  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  the  time  may  be  extended  to 
a  limited  period  after  mid-day. 

The  two  great  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
Roman  Mass  are  (1)  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  and 
(2)  that  it  supposes  Transubstantiation.  These 
were  the  two  features  to  which  the  Reformers 
particularly  objected  They  took  the  position 
that  "the  Eucharist  and  Holy  Supper  of  the 
Lord*  was  a  remembrance  of  Christ  and  a 
solemn  setting  forth  of  his  death,  and  not  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  Transubstantiation  did  not 
take  place.  Thej-  were  anxious,  indeed,  to  re- 
tain a  Eucharistic  service,  but  one  striped  of 
what  to  them  appeared  to  be  its  objectionable 
parts,     Tht^  were  also  insistent  that  the  serv- 


should  be  administered  under  both  kinds,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  not  of 
bread  alone  as  was  the  pracdce  of  the  (itholic 
Church,  At  first  they  repelled  the  diarge  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  Mass,  and  the  Atws- 
burg  Confession  "protests  against  any  notion 
that  it  abolishes  Mass";  but  the  logic  of  events 
was  too  strong  for  this  contention,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Reformation,  as  far  as  it  could,  did 
away  with  the  Mass.  In  his  Latin  Mass  (1523) 
and  his  German  Mass  (1536)  Luther  put  forth 
the  basis  of  the  numerous  liturgies  promulgated 
by  his  followers  in  the  16th  century.  In  the 
former  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  *we 
cannot  deny  that  Mass  and  the  communion  of 
bread  and  wine  is  a  rite  divinely  instituted  by 
Christ,'  He  therefore  allows  the  Mass,  as  it 
stood  in  the  andent  missals,  to  be  consonant 
with  primitive  purity,  except  the  bffertory  and 
the  Clanon,  that  is.  everything  that  savored  of 
oblation.  He  did  not  recognize  Transubstan- 
tiation. He  developed  instead  the  theory  of  Con- 
substantiation,  according  to  which  Oinst's  body 
and  blood  are  really  and  corporeally  present, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in, 
with,  and  under  the  subetance  of  bread  and 
wine,  in  a  union  not  hypostatic,  not  of  mixture, 
not  of  local  inclu^on,  but  wholly  transcendent 
and  myGterious,  so  that  the  elements  ma^  with 
propriety  be  termed  either  bread  attd  wine  or 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Zwinglius  and 
Oecolampadius,  and  with  them  the  main  body 
of  Helvetian  Protestantism,  went  farther. 
They  rejected  all  notion  of  a  real  presence,  and 
recognized  only  figurative  Gyinbals  in  the  ele- 
ments which  Christ  had  appointed  as  a  com- 
memoralion  of  his  death.  Bullinger  modified 
Zwinglius's  doctrine  without  changing  its  es- 
sentials, and,  by  divesting  il  of  its  merely  com- 
aud  admitting  the  pres- 
~~    gave   it   the   fomi  in 
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presence  of  CHirist's  body  and  blood  in  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  but  coo- 
tended  that  the  body  and  blood  were  really,  and 
without  figure,  received  by  the  worthy  com- 
municant, through  faith.  Calvin  taught  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  present  tn  the  Eucharist,  but 
■dynamically,'  not  objectively;  that  the  be- 
liever partakes  of  it,  but  spiritually  and  by 
faith;  that  the  elements  are  unchanged;  and 
that  therefore  the  Catholic  Mass  is  idolatry. 
In  England  the  Reformers  maintained  that  m 
the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  no  Transubstantia- 
tion and  no  other  oblation  than  a  giving  of 
thanks  and  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
the  Lord :  in  other  words,  that,  as  Cranmer 
phrased  it,  the  Roman  Mass  is  'heinous  and 
abominable  idolatry,*  These  views  found 
practical  expression  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  first  vernacular  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  and  effective  on  Whitsunday^  9 
June  1S49.  The  Eucharistie  part  of  the  service 
was  indeed  named  The  Supper  of  the  Lorde 
and  holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the 
Masse,"  but  the  whole  of  the  oblation  and 
offertory  prayers  were  swept  away  and  the 
former  Canon  changed  in  many  of  its  most 
material  parts.  In  the  second  Book  of  Edward 
VI,  which  went  into  force  on  1  Nov.  1SS2,  the 
word  Mass  was  omitted,  and  any  language  in 
the  Canon  that  might  imply  either  the  doctrine 
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of  TransubstantiatioD  or  of  sacrifice  also  dii- 
lippcared.  The  attitude  of  the  Ad^Iicaa 
Qiurch  on  this  subject  is  crystallized  in  the 
31st  of  the  Articles  of  Religion:  'Wherefore 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Masses,  in  which  it  was  com- 
monly said,  that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  lo  have  remission  of 
pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables,  and 
dangerous  deceits.*  Laws  were  enacted  con- 
taining severe  penalties  for  saying  or  hearing 
Mass.  So  important  did  it  seem  to  condemn 
the  Roman  sacrifice  thai,  for  centuries,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  English  throne  was  bound  by  the 
oath  taken  at  coronation  to  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubslantiation  and  of  the  Mass. 
It  was  not  until  1910  that,  by  the  Accession 
Declaration  Act,  the  oath  was  purged  of  its 
objectionable  clauses. 

Modern  unbelief,  which  denies  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  rejects  every  supernatural  insti- 
tution, does  not  of  course  recognize  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Mass.  Using  the  so-called 
histori CO- religious  method,  it  accounts  for  the 
Eucharist  and  the  Eueharistic  sacrifice  as  a 
result  of  a  spontaneous  development  in  the  re- 
ligion founded  by  Christ ;  but  this  line  of 
argumentation  neither  explains  nor  explains 
away  the  Mass,  and  succeeds  only  in  raising 
fltitl  more  difficult  problems   for  solution, 

Des^te  alt  the  attacks  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  the  Mass  remains  the  great  central 
act  of  sacrifice  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
everlasting  witness  and  guarantee  of  the  bond 
which  unites  all  Catholics  with  the  Roman  Sec. 
Catholics  are  required,  nnder  pain  of  grievous 
sin,  to  attend  Mass  on  Sundays  and  hol^  days 
of  obligation,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so 
on  reasonable  grounds,  such  as  sickness  or  too 
ETcat  distance  from  a  church.  Some  lax 
CatholicE,  it  is  true,  shirk  their  duty  in  this  re- 

Sect ;  but  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
urciies  both  in  town  and  country  in  every 
land  during  the  hours  of  celebration  shows  how 
generally  and  bow  generously  the  law  is  ob- 
served. In  practice,  multitudes  of  Catholics 
hear  Mass  and  receive  holy  Commiiiiion  evciy 
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MASSA,  mas'sa,  or  HASSA  DI  CAR- 
RARA. Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Massa  e  Carrara,  situated  on  a  bill  three  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  25  miles  north  of 
Fisa  and  20  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Spezia. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see,  has  a  cathedral,  public 
library,^  and  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
an  ancient  ducal  palace  now  used  as  the  pre- 
fectuaJ  buildiog.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
quarrying  of  the  superior  white  marble  in  the 
vicinity;  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  paper  and  oil  are 
manufactured.  Massa  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Massa  and  later  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  In  1839  it  was 
annexed  to  Modena,     Pop.  30,830, 

HASSACHUSBT,  mis-^-choo'set,  a  tribe 
of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Algonqirian 
stock,  formerly  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Massacfausetts  Bay,  between  Salem  and  Ply- 
raoutfa.  Their  capital,  Massachuset,  was 
where  Quincy  now  stands.  A  pestilence  in 
1617  greatly  reduced  their  number  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  white  settlers  the  tribe  numbered 
but  a  fraction  of  its  former  hosts,  about  5CX). 
In  1633  this  number  was  further  depleted  by 
the  ravages  of  smallpox.  They  were  placed  by 
the  whites  in  the  missions  of  Natick,  Nonanlum 
and  Ponkapog  in  1646  and  gradually  disap- 
peared.   See  ALcoNQtniJ ;  Indians. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  13  original 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  New  England  Slates;  between  lat.  41°  14' 
and  42°  53'  N.,  and  between  Ions.  69°  55'  and 
73°  32*  W.  from  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length 
is  184  miles  and  greatest  breadth  113H  miles, 
the  average  breadin  being  47^  miles.  Capital. 
Boston.  Population  Slate  census,  1915,  3,693,310, 
as  compared  with  3,666,416  shown  in  the 
National  census  of  1910,  Its  familiar  name 
"The  Old  Bay  State*  is  due  to  its  location  upon 
Massachusetts  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Stale,  li  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  on  the  west 
b^  the  Slate  of  New  York;  on  the  south  by  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  to- 
gether with  the  Atlantic  which,  skirting  the 
southeasttrn  coast,  forms  between  the  ouilying 
islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 
belonging  to  the  State,  a  broad  waterway  kno¥ni 
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as  Nftntuclcet  Sound  and  an  inlet  called  Buz- 
lard's  Bay,  beyond  the  eastern  extremitv  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  name  "Massachusetts* 
is  compounded  from  Indian  words  meaning 
•Great  Hills  Place,"  alluding  probably  to  heights 
of  land  near  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. The  present  Slate  seal,  adapted  in  1780 
in  place  of  other  devices  pveviously  in  use, 
sl)ows  an  Indian  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
bow  and  in  his  left  an  arrow  pointing  down- 
ward, all  of  sold,  displayed  upon  a  blue  shield, 
and  in  the  Upper  corner,  above  the  right  arm  of 
the  Indian,  a  silver  star  having  five  points. 
The  motto,  adopted  for  Massachusetts  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  is,  in  Latin,  *Enie 
petit  placidom  atb  liberate  quielem/  or  in 
English,  "With  the  sword  she  seeks  quiet  peace 
unoer  liberiy.* 

Topography,—  The  area  of  the  State  com- 
prises  8,315  square  milM,  8,040  square  miles  be- 
ing land  surface,  and  2/S  water,  A  portion  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  forms  two 
distinct  ranges  crossing 'the  western  part  of  the 
Stafe  from  north  to  south.  Of  these,  the  Ta- 
conic  range  on  the  extreme  western  border  has 
as  its  highest  elevation  Mount  Greylock  (3,535 
feet)  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State, 
which  is  also  the  highest  elevation  found  within 
Massachusetts.  Thence  the  range  falls  to  an 
elevation  of  2,624  feet  near  the  southwestern 
corner.  The  other  or  Hoosac  range  farther 
east  has,  as  its  highest  peak.  Spruce  Hill  (2,588 
feet),  its  general  height  ranging,  however,  from 
1,200  to  1,600  feet.  Mount  Tom  (1,214  feet) 
and  Mount  Holyolce  (955  feet)  are  conspicuous 
elevations  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  C^on- 
necticut  River.  Mount  Wachusett  (2,108  feetj 
and  Mount  Watattc  (1,847  feet)  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  State  are  also  noteworthy. 
An  elevated  plateau,  1,100  feet  high  at  its  great- 
ett  elevation,  forms  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the  east,  the 
highest  point  near  the  cout  being  the  Great 
Blue  Hill  of  Milton  (620  feet).  The  sandy 
peninsula  or  arm  of  land  known  as  Cape  Cod 
IS  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  topography 
of  the  State,  enclosing  between  the  bend  and 
the  main  coast  the  considerable  body  of  water 
known  as  Cape  Cod  Bay,  The  arm  of  the  cape 
is  now  penetrated  t^  a  ship  canal  shortening 
the  route  between  the  port  of  Boston  ana 
southern  waters.  The  main  coast  line  of  the 
State,  some  300  miles  in  extent,  affords  excel- 
lent harbors,  especially  at  Boston,  New  Bed- 
ford, Gloucester  and  Salem.  See  Boundaries 
or  THE  United  States. 

Kivers  and  Lakes. — The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Connecticut,  crossing  the  State  from 
north  to  south,  approximately  40  miles  east  from 
ibe  western  boundary;  the  Housatonic,  flowin]^ 
south,  and  the  Hoosac,  north,  between  the  Ta- 
conic  and  Hoosac  ranges;  and  the  Merrimac,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  havinif  its 
source  in  New  Hampshire  and  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  on  the  eastern  coast.  These  rivers,  ex- 
cept the  Merrimac  for  some  15  miles  from  its 
mouth,  are  not  navigable  for  shipping;  but  to- 
gether with  the  Deerfield,  Westfield,  Chicopee 
and  Miller's  River,  branches  of  the  Connecticut, 
die  Nashua  and  Concord,  branches  of  the  Mer- 
rimac, the  Blackstone  flowing  from  the  centre 
of  the  State  southerly  across  the  Rhode  laland 
boundary,  and  numerous  other  small  streams, 
afford   water  power  of   the  highest   efficiency 


which  has  been  fully  utilized  in  die  industrial 
development  of  the  State  and  contributed 
largely  to  tie  extension  and  growth  of  manu- 
facturing, the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  its 
people.  The  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers,  flow- 
ing into  Boston  Harbor,  and  the  Taunton,  en- 
tering the  bay  at  Fall  River,  are  tidal  streams 
each  navigable  for  a  short  distance  inland. 
There  are  numerous  small  lakes  or  ponds 
throtighout  the  Slate,  adding  mnch  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  a.na,  in  many  cases, 
utilized  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  the  in- 
habitants. 

Geology. —  The  rocks  are  principally  meta- 
morphic  of  the  Archxan  and  Palieozoic  systems. 
In  the  river  valleys  and  elsewhere  there  are 
masses  of  glacial  drift,  including  sand  and 
boulders,  some  of  the  latter  being  of  large  size. 
No  mineral  deposits  of  great  value  exist,  ex- 
cept stone  for  building  purposes,  limestone  and 
sandstone  of  the  highest  quality  being  quarried 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  west  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  granite  of  several  varieties  and 
superior  character  at  Cape  Ann,  Quincy,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  other  eastern  sections.  The 
elevations  of  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley  are 
composed  of  bolerites,  feldspathic  and  cal- 
careous gneiss.  There  are  extensive  Mesozoic 
sandstone  beds  and  shales  in  the  Connecticat 
Valley,  with  small  areas  of  syenite  on  each  side, 
and  an  area  of  gneiss  extending  easterly  from 
the  Connecticut  to  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Syenite  and  porphyry  are  found  in  the  east: 
feldspathic  [[neiss  and  granite  in  Plymouth  and 
Bristol  counties ;  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist 
in  Middlesex  County;  syenite  in  Essex  and 
Norfolk  counties ;  carboniferous  depoNtS  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties,  and  Cambrian, 
Silurian  and  Devonian  limestones,  quarizites^ 
schists  and  slates  west  of  the  Connecticut 

Cliioate  and  Scenery, —  The  temperature  is 
variable  and,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  State,  subject  to  frequent  and  wide  fluctua- 
tions. In  the  early  spring  easterly  winds  pre- 
vail upon  the  coast,  which  are  peculiarly  tryinn 
to  persons  of  delicate  constitution.  The  winters 
are  moderately  severe,  although  near  the  sea 
there  is  much  milder  weather,  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  fall  of  snow  is  not  excessive. 
The  summers  are  frequently  marked  jy  periods 
of  excessive  heat  and  sometimes  by  prolonged 
drought.  The  mean  average  tainfall  for  the 
State  is  about  48  inches.    The  normal  teropcra- 


60°  for  the  day  readies  Boston  abont  24  May. 
It  falls  to  60*  about  25  September.  Observa- 
tions extending  over  25  years  show  that  upon 
the  average  experience  the  warmest  wedc  at 
Boston  follows  13  July.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  coldest  week  follows  24  February. 

The  scenery  in  the  western  counties  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesfine,  notably  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Ginnecticut,  Hoosac.  Deerfield  and  Housa- 
tonic rivers.  Here  are  found  the  noted  Berk- 
shire Hills.  The  northeastern  coast  line  extend- 
ing southerly  from  Cape  Ann  is  bold  and  rocky, 
while  the  southern  and  southeastern  shores  of 
Cape  Cod  and  Buzzard's  Bay  are  low  and  sandy. 
The  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket and  the  group  known  as  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
neighboring  mainland. 
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Hiitory.—  The  native  inliabitaiitE  of  Mawa- 
chusetts  were  Algonquin s  of  various  tribes, 
each  having  its  diuinguisbing  name.  The  In- 
dian nomenclatuie  of  hills,  rivers,  lakes  and 
local  districts  is  still  preserved  in  many  cases. 
The  first  fully  authenticated  visit  of  a  Euro- 
pean explorer  is  that  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold 
in  1602,  although  there  are  traditional  accounts 
of  ihe  visits  ot  others,  particularly  of  Narlh- 
men  under  Lief  Ertkson,  some  600  years  earlier, 
with  subsequent  settlements  maintained  during 
ihrcc  centuries,  of  which,  however,  no  undis- 
puted traces  exist,  although  a  commemorative 
tower  erected  on  the  Charies  near  Boston  is 
claimed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  Norwegian 
settlement  named  Norembega.  Gosnold  skirted 
the  coast  from  Salem  southward,  named  Cape 
Cod  and  discovered  the  neighbartng  islands, 
A  settlement  made  upon  one  of  these  was  soon 
abandoned.  SubsequetTt  attempts  at  settlement 
by  Prynne  (1603)  and  Waymouth  (1605)  also 
failed.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  so-called,  a  com- 
pany of  English  separatists  who,  seeking  reli- 
rious  freedom,  had,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  left  Entdand  for 
Leyden  in  Holland  in  1607-08.  sailed  from 
Delfthaven  in  1620,  and  soon  afterward,  1C2 
in  number,  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the 
MayAower  (q.v.),  with  the  mtention  of  form- 
ing a  settlement  south  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Under  stress  of  weather,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  land  in  Provincetown  Harbor  11 
Nov.  1620,  and  finally  upon  the  mainland  at 
Plymouth  11  December  (old  style),  where  a 
settlement  was  established  under  a  constitution 
or  compact  signed  by  all  before  leaving  the  ship, 
John  Carver  being  chosen  governor  for  one 
year.  Despite  much  hardship  this  settlement 
was  never  abandoned  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony. 

A  settlement  made  at  Cape  Ann  in  1623  by 
English  fishermen  was  in  1626  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  location  at  Salem.  A  company  of 
English  Puritans  luder  John  Endicott,  having 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  Massachusetts  Bay, 
joined  them  in  16E8.  Under  a  charter  granted 
the  following  year  the  colony  of  Massauiuselts 
Bay  was  firmly  established.  In  1630  the  colony 
received  large  accessions  under  John  Winthrop, 
and  the  seat  of  administration  was  soon  irans~ 
ferred,  first  to  Charlestown  and  finally  to  Bos- 
ton. These  two  Qolonies,  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  advanced  side  by  side,  the  last 
named  growinR  in  inqwrtance  Py  constant  ac- 
cessions, although  less  tolerant  than  the  former 
in  religious  matters.     The  original  government 

i  indeed  theocratic,   basea  upon   the  Con- 


including  the  two  colonies  and  that  of  Connec- 
ticut was  formed  in  1643,  followed  by  one  tipon 
a  somewhat  broader  basis  in  1663. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  reli^ous 
intolerance  was  frequently  exhibited  during  the 
earl^  years.  Roger  Witliams  and  others  whose 
opinions  were  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
communis  were  banished. 

Troubles  wilh  the  Indians,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  involved  both  colonies, 
I  he  more  important  being  the  Pequot  War 
(1636-37).  and  the  war  with  King  Philip  (1675- 
76).  Gradually  relations  with  the  mother  coun- 
try became  strained.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II   a   royal  comniission   was  appointed 


to  administer  the  g:overnment,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  exercising  its  ^wers  by  the  colo- 
nial authorities.  The  Ei^lish  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1684  declared  the  charier  of  Massa- 
chusetts forfeited ;  and  a  succession  of  govern- 
ors appointed  by  the  Crown  administered  the 
colonial  government,  generally  with  much  fric- 
tion engendered  by  an  adverse  public  opinion, 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies  were 
consolidated  under  a  new  charter  in  1692.  The 
territory  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont formed  part  of  the  od^nal  province,  sepa- 
ration being  progressively  accomplished  and 
finally  completed  by  the  creation  of  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Maine  in  1820. 

In  the  colonial  wars  between  France  and 
England,  and  in  diBiculties  with  the  Indians 
prompted  by  French  influence  adverse  to  the 
English  colonies,  Massachusetts  was  largely  in- 
volved. Especially  in  the  French  and  Engli^ 
wars  (1744-48  and  1758),  the  colony  took  an 
important  part,  contributing  in  great  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg  and  other  Canadian  campaigns.  In  these 
military  operations,  the  colonists  learned  to 
estimate  their  strength  justly  and  acquired  ex- 
perience which  was  of  ^reat  value  in  the  final 
struggle  which  resulted  in  independence. 

Measures  of  taxation  devised  by  the  home 
government  and  restrictions  upon  the  growing 
commerce  of  the  colony  led  to  a  constantly  in- 
creasing spirit  of  resistance  and,  finally,  to  riots 
in  Boston  (1765-68)  against  the  enforcement 
ot  the  Stamp  Act  (q.v.).  In  1770  three  citizens 
of  Boston  were  shot  by  British  soldiers,  part 
of  a  garrison  qtiartered  upon  the  town  without 
consent  of  the  people.  In  December  1773  a 
cargo  of  tea,  subject  to  a  duty  disliked  by  the 
colonists,  was  destroyed  by  being  thrown   i   ' 


™'^,Si/  '""'™'"  ^S  "The  Boston  Tea  Party" 

(q.v.} ,  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  in 
retaliation.  The  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
at  Boston  being  postponed  indefinitely,  its  mem- 
bers assembled  at  Salem.  Oti  19  April  1775 
the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed  at 
Lexington  not  far  from  Boston,  followed  by 
the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge.  On  17  June  oc- 
curred the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  at  Charles- 
town,  which,  although  counted  as  a  British  vic- 
tory, exhibited  the  effective  strength  and  stub- 
born power  of  resistance  of  the  colonial  forces, 
who,  about  1,2(X>  in  number,  resisted  more  than 
3,000  British  regulars,  only  giving  way  when 
after  the  third  assauh  their  ammunition  failed. 
Throughout  the  war  Massachusetts  took  a 
prominent  part,  notwithstanding  the  emigration 
of  a  considerable  number  of  loyalists  to  the 
eastern  British  provinces.  She  provided  67,- 
907  troops  and  $820,000  in  revenue.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  Massachusetts  entered  the 
Union,  its  -Slate  constitution  being  adopted 
in  1780  and  the  Constitution  of  Ae  United 
States  ratified  January  1788.  In  the  naval 
operations  incident  to  the  war  wilh  England 
in  1812,  the  seamen  from  Massachusetts  won 
especial  credit. 

The  State  was  closely  identified  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement  by  the  growth  within 
her  borders  of  a  strong  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  abolition.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
(q.v.),  Wendell  Phillips  and  many  other  prom- 
inent men  were  influential  in  this  movement. 
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In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  Slate  fur- 
nished 159,165  nieti  to  the  Union  army  and 
navy,  paying  in  bounties  and  interest  on  bounty- 
loans  more  than  $26,000,000,  besides  large  sums 
in  Stale  and  military  aid.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  war  debt  of  the  State  approwmated 
$15,000,000.  In  the  late  war  with  Spain  also, 
the  quota  from  Massachusetts  was  promptly 
ftimished,  the  men  being  among  those  first  in 
the  field.  And  in  the  gre_at  Etiropean  conflict 
the  State  acted  in  conformity  with  its  honorable 
traditions. 

Popnlation, —  The  yearly  rate  of  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  Stale  is  about  2  per  cent. 
The  industrial  development  of  the  last  40  years 
has  stimulated  the  growth  of  factory  towns  an^ 
the  population  is  now  more  than  three-fourths 
urban,  that  is,  concentrated  in  cities  and  towns 
having  6,000  population  or  more.  Since  there 
were,  in  1910,  upon  the  averapre,  418.8  per- 
sons per  square  mile  of  land  surface  the  popu- 
lation IS  more  dense  than  in  any  other  State 
except  Rhode  Island.  Alihouf^  manv  persons 
bom  in  Massachusetts  have  emigrated  to  other 
States,  356,337  such  persons  having  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  1910,  neverthe- 
less the  loss  has  been  more  than  compensated 
by  accessions  from  abroad,  from  Canada  and 
indeed  from  adjacent  States  of  the  Union, 
By  the  Slate  census  of  1915,  the  palive  born  in 
the  population  numbered  2^41,265,  and  of  for- 
eign born,  1,152,045.  The  increase  in  the  native 
born  in  1915  as  compared  with  1905  amounted  to 
21.4  per  cent  as  agziinst  26.4  per  cent  increase 
in  the  foreign  born. 

The  number  of  forwgn  born  does  not  of 
itself  fully  indicate  the  effect  of  immigration 
upon  the  poptdation.  This  is  more  dearly 
shown  by  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign 
parentage,  which  in  1910  agg;regated  2^1,497, 
white  persons  only  being  considered.  Less  than 
a  half  of  the  inhabitants  therefore  arc  now  of 
wholly  native  parentage. 

The  following  tabic  (derived  from  the 
United  States  census  of  1910,  the  latest  dale 
for  which  such  a  comparison  is  possible)  shows 
the  place  of  nativity  of  the  more  numerous 
classes  among  the  foreign  bom,  and  also  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  p<vu1ation  having  one 
or  lx>lh  parents  born  io  the  countries  named : 
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negtrr  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese  ajid  Indians. 
The  growth  of  popalation  and  its  concentra- 
tion have  led  to  the  incorporation  of  numerous 
cities,  of  which  there  are  now  37  as  against 
317  towns.  Although  the  towns  numerically 
preponderate,  nevertheless  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  is  now  under  city 
government.  Dense  as  the  population  is  when 
considered  in  the  aggregate  this  density  is  con- 
fined to  the  cities  and  towns  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, or  which  share  in  the  residential 
growth  promoted  by  the  metropolitan  dty  of 
Boston,  which  of  itself  has  extensive  miscel- 
laneous industries.  The  arra  of  die  cities  and 
towns  having  a  population  in  excess  of  2,500 
is,  approximately,  3,395  square  miles,  and  the 
population  within  such  places  shows  a  density 
of  about  756.14  persons  per  stjuare  mile.  Out' 
side  of  these  places  there  is  m  the  Common- 
wealth an  ag^egate  area  of  approximately 
4,645  square  miles  of  land  surface,  more  than 
a  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  but  238,248,  or  an  average 
of  about  S\29  persons  per  square  mile.  Every 
census  since  1S75  has  shown  a  considerable 
increase  in  population  upon  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  towns  above  the  2,500  Emit  in  1900, 
and,  conversely,  an  almost  constant  decline  in 
the  towns  outside  this  area.  The  towns  which 
have  lost  are  the  smaller  agricultural  towns  of 
the  State,  and  while  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  born,  proportionately  to  the 
total  population,  has  been  greater  in  these  places 
than  in  the  other  dties  and  towns,  nevertlieless 
the  population  in  them  remains  to-day  as  in  1875 
largely  native  born.  The  persons  of  foreign 
birth  rapidly  become  assimilated  and  take  their 
place  in  the  social  and  political  as  well  as  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  State.  The  presence 
of  this  element  has  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  industrial  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  that  part  of  it  which  appears  in  the 
smaller  towns  is  due  Co  the  taking  up  of  agri- 
cultural land  by  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

Incorporated  Citin.!— The  table  (page  403) 
shows  the  cities  of  the  State,  arranged  in  order 
of  sixe,  with  the  population,  from  the  censuses 
of  J900  and  1910,  and  the  State  census  of  1915. 
QostoD,  the  coital,  is  the  chief  city  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  the  census  of  1910 
ranked  fifth  attuwig  the  great  cities  of  the  Union. 
Identified  with  the  growth  of  the  State  from 
its  beginning  its  faistorioal  landmaxte  are  of 
profound  interest  to  the  visitoa',  and  the  tradi- 
ikos  of  the  city,  its  developtnent  in  modern 
tines,  its  unrivaled  subnrbs  distinguished  t^ 
la^BB  numbers  of  taEtcinI  and  well-kept  resi- 
dences, its  beautiful  paries,  public  buildings  and 
points  of  literary  and  artistic  interest,  give  it 
an  important  and  in  many  retpects  a  nnique 
place  among  American  cities.  Other  cities 
doaely  coimecled  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Cohimonwealth  are  Salem  and  Newburyport, 
located  on  the  eastern  coast  in  Essex  County. 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  with  whidi  it  is  con- 
nected by  several  bridges  sjpanning  the  Charles 
River,  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  and 
the  former  home  of  Longfellow  and  Lowell. 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  npon  the  Merrimac,  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford  in  Bristol  County,  and 
Holyoke  in  Hampden  County,  are  alt  exten- 
sively engaged  in  textile  manufaoiuring.  Hol- 
yoke also,  with  Springfield,  is  especially  inter- 
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ested  in  the  production  of  paper  of  all  grades. 
New  Bedford  wu  fonnerly  the  seat  of  the 
whaling  inthistry  now  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned. Lynn  and  Haverhill  in  Essex  Coilniy 
and  Brockton,  in  Plfioouth,  are  the  centres  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Worcester,  the 
second  city  In  point  of  size,  well  located  near 
the  centre  of  the  State,  is  an  educational  cen- 
tre as  well,  the  seat  of  Clarke  University  and 
Holy  Cross  College,  and  is  largely  interested  in 
high-class  metil  industries  and  the  manafacture 
of  machinery.  Waitham,  in  Middlesex  County, 
is  the  site  of  a  large  watchmakinjf  estaUish' 
mentandhalS  extensive  textile  factones.  North- 
ampton, iu  Hanipshire,  is  the  seat  of  Smith 
College  for  women.  Wobum,  in  Middlesex, 
has  large  establishments  for  the  production  of 
leather.  Gloucester,  a  seaport  upon  Cape  Ann, 
is  largely  engaged  In  the  fisheries.  Quincy,  in 
Norfolk  County  near  Boston,  has  noted  granite 
quarries.  Fltchburg  in  Worcester  County, 
Taufiion  iti  Bristol.  North  Adams  and  Pittsfiefd 
in  Berkshire,  Cbicopee  in  Hampden,  Beverly 
in  Essex,  and  Marlborough  in  Middlesex,  are 
all  thriving  cities  with  important  industries; 
and  Chelsea  and  Revere  in  Suffolk  County, 
Everett,  Somerville,  Newton,  Melrose,  Medford 
and  Maiden  in  Middlesex,  are  rapidly  growing 
municipalities,  largely  residential  and  closely 
connected  with  Boston  within  ^he  metropolitan 
district. 

Religion^—  Originally,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
Orthodox  Congregationalism  was  the  form  of 
Church  polity  recognized  by  law.  To-day  all 
the  principal  denominations  are  represented.  In 
respect  to  population,  the  Raman  Catholics  lead 


all  others,  more  than  900,000  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  being  of  that  faith.  In  church 
membership,  the  Orthodox  Congregation alists 
rank  next  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  ap- 
proximately 115,000  members;  followed  by  the 
Baptists  (of  whom  there  are  several  different 
bodies),  with  about  70,000;  (he  Methodists  (ol 
different  bodies),  with  about  60,000;  the  Uni- 
tarians, about  35,000;  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, 30,000;  and  many  other  lesser  bodies, 
of  whom  few,  if  any,  exceed  the  limit  of  10,000 
in  membership.  These  figures  must  all  be  re- 
ceded as  below  the  actual,  although  relatively 
the  bodies  stand  as  stated.  In  the  value  of 
church  properly,  although  recent  exact  statistics 
arc  not  available,  and  conclusions  must  tfiere- 
fore  'be  based  upon  estimates,  the  rank  of  the 
several  denominations  is  the  same  except  that 
possibly  the  Roman  Catholics  change  place  witK 
the  Orthodox  Congr^ationalists. 

GoTenamcnt.-~-OrignnAll7  based  upon  churdt 
membership,  the  conoitions  surrounding  ihcL 
sufFrage  have  been  subject  to  successive  modifi- 
cations. Dissenters  from  the  Established  Churdl 
■were  released  from  paying  taxes  for  church 
purposes  in  1S15,  and  in  1833  all  denominadoak 
were  given  equal  standing  before  die  law. 
Sitice  toe  adoption  of  the  original  State  constin 
tudoo  (1780)  It  has  been  three  times  revised  by 
consiitudonal  conventions  held  in  1820,  1353  and 
1917-19.  Numerous  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal arucles  have  been  made  and  new  articles 
adopted  from  dme  to  time.  All  male  persons, 
21  years  of  age  and  upward,  able  to  read  and 
write  in  the  English  language,  and  neither 
pauper^  imbeciles  or  convicts  are  entided  t» 
vote.  The  State  legislature,  called  the  General 
Court,  consists  of  the  senate,  40  members,  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  240  mentera.- 
elected  in  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
tricts  respectively.     Annual    sessions  are   held 


and  continuing  until  prorogation  after 
pledon  of  die  business  of  the  session.  One  of 
the_  most  important  articles  in  the  recentlr 
revised  Constitution  provides  for  legislatiooi 
subject  to  popular  initiative  and  referendutn, 
so  that  a  specified  immber  of  voters  hy  petition 
may  initiate  constitutional  amendments  and  laws, 
or  may  require  laws  enacted  by  the  General 
Court  to  be  referred  to  the  people  for  radfi-- 
cation  or  rejection. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, ei^t  councillors  who  are  the  «ovemor's' 
constitutional  advisers  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments and  other  minor  executive  duties,  and 
who  are  chosen  in  councillor  districts,  a  secre-' 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth,  treasurer  and  re- 
ceiver-general, auditor  of  accounts  and  attor- 
ney-general. Beginning  with  the  election  tc 
be  held  November  1920  these  state  otficers  and 
tile  members  of  the  legislature,  all  of  whom' 
have  heretofore  been  elected  annually,  will  be 
chosen  biennially ;  but  annual  sessions  of  the 
legislature  will  be  continued  as  in  the  past. 
The  governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Slate.  He  has  a  constitutional  power  of  veto^ 
over  the  acts  passed  hy  the  legislature,  but,' 
notwithstanding  this,  vetoed  "bills  mav  be  passed 
over  the  yeto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
branches.      Important  executive  function  arC' 
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exercised  by  comniissians  of  from  one  to  three 
or  more  memters,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
itidudinc  among  others  ihe  boards  of  agricul- 
ture; education;  charity;  concihation  ana  arbi- 
tration (dealing  with  labor  disputes} ;  the  in- 
dustrial accident  board;  the  board  of  labor 
and  industry;  the  commissioners  of  insurance; 
banks;  waterways  and  public  lands;  the  public 
service  commissioners;  the  commission  on  men- 
tal diseases  (lunacy);  the  'bureau  of  prisons* 
the  department  of  health;  and  the  director  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics  (controlling  the  census, 
social  and  industrial  statistics),  etc.  The  re- 
cently revised  Constitution  requires  that,  on 
or  before  1  Jan.  1921,  these  commissions  and 
boards,  and  all  other  executive  and  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
or^nized  in  not  more  than  20  departments  in 
which  every  executive  and  administrative  ofiice 
shall  be  placed,  except  those .  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  Kovcrnor  and  council.  All  judges 
are  appomted  by  the  governor  and  hold  offices 
daring  good  behavior.  The  judicial  system 
comprises  police,  district  and  municipal  courts, 
having  original  jurisdiction  in  minor  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  sometimes  exclusive  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  sometimes  concurrent  there- 
with; a  Superior  Court  with  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  higher  cases,  and  original  and  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Cotirt;  and  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  which 
has  general  supervision  over  all  courts  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction,  hears  appeals,  decides  ques- 
tions of  law,  etc  This  court  has  also  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  cases,  and  ori^nal  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Superior  Court 
in  others.  The  Superior  and  Supreme  Judicial 
Courts  hold  regular  terra  sittings  in  the  several 
counties.  The  judicial  system  also  includes 
courts  of  probate  and  insolvency  in  eadi  county, 
and  there  arc  trial  justices  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  with  limited  jurisdiction. 

Cities  are  incorporated  by  special  lepslative 
cbarter,  the  minimum  population  required  be- 
ing 12,000.  Oty  Kovemments  are  administered 
by  a  mayor  and  city  coimcil  Towns  are  inde- 
pendent municipal  lx>dies  other  than  cities,  the 
chief  executive  officers  bein^  die  board  of  select- 
men, elected  in  town  meeting  by  those  entitled 
to  vote.  Tbe  town  meetings  also  make  appro- 
pri^ions  and  dedd«,  1^  vote,  other  important 
matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  towns. 

The  cities  and  towns  arc  grouped  into  coun*. 
das,  14  in  number,  namely,  Barnstable,  Berk- 
shire, Bristol,  Dukes,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hamp- 
den, Hampshire,  Middlesex,  Nantucket,  Nor- 
folk, Plymouth,  Suffolk  and  Worcester.  The 
chief  executive  officers  in  the  counties  are 
county  commissioners,  elected  annually. 

Hilitia. —  All  able-bodied  male  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45  are  in  emerifency 
liable  to  perform  military  duty.  The  ordinary 
State  mihtia  force  consisted  in  1916  (including 
officers)  of  land  forces  numbering  9,649  men, 
and  a  naval  force  of  842  men.  These  were 
or^nized  in  five  regiments  of  infantry  (in  two 
brigades),  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  one  rcfji- 
ment  of  held  artillery,  one  corps  of  coast  artil- 
lery, one  field  battalion  of  signal  troops,  one 
corps  of  cadets,  one  naval  brigade  and  a  depart- 
ment of  sanitary  troops  comprising  one  am- 
bulance company,  one  field  hospital  company 
and  sanitary  detachments  for  the  various  regi- 
ments.   During  the  laie  war,  by  special  legis- 


Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxatioo. —  Uassactu- 
setts  is  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  States  of  the 
Union.  Much  of  the  capital  of  its  dtizens  is 
invested  in  enterprises  out  of  the  Stale.  The 
value  of  real  estate  as  fixed  by  the  assessors  of 
the  various  cities  and  towns  for  purposes  of 
taxadon  was  for  the  year  1918,  $3,884,193,442. 
The   total    persotial   estate   returned   from   ihi 

aggrwrate  

probably  an  underestimate. 

The  aggregated  tax  levy  for  State,  county 
and  municipal  purposes,  for  the  year  covered 
by  the  latest  report,  amounts  to  $95,138,742. 
Of  this  pflS7fl46  is  a  poll  tax  assessed  under 


male  inhabitant  of  the  Commonwealth  above 
the  ^e  of  20  years,  whether  a  dtizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien.  The  rate  of  local 
taxation  in  the  different  dties  and  towns,  per 

51,000  of  valuation,  real  and  personal,  varies 
rom  $2.50  to  £42;  rates  from  $2.50  to  $980 
being  assessed  in  11  towns;  $10  to  $14.60  in 
52  towns;  $tS  to  $19,80  in  6  dties  and  122 
towns;  $^  to  $24.n>  in  26  cities  and  107  towns; 
and  S25  to  $42  in  6  dties  and  24  towns. 

Under  the  tax  system  of  the  State  ital 
estate  is  taxed  to  the  owner  wherever  re- 
siding, the  tax  being  payable  in  the  dty  or 
town  where  the  estate  is  located.  Taxes  os 
tai^ible  i>ersonal  property  are  payable  in  the 
dty  or  town  where  *e  oolder  resides,  but  a 
new  statute  in  Deration  since  1917  taxes  the  in- 
come only  of  intangible  personalty,  and  also 
income  in  excess  of  $2/)00  from  business,  trade 
or  profession,  throuf^  the  ofEtce  of  the  State 
commissioner  of  taxation,  the  proceeds  being 
distributed  to  the  municipalities  wberdn  the 
person  taxed  resides.  Sworn  returns  are  re- 
quired tmder  penalty. 

Corporations  are  subject  to  a  tax  upon  that 
ciqiital  stock,  assessed  and  payable  through  the 
office  of  the  State  commisuoner  of  taxation, 
the  proceeds  bdng  distributed  to  the  municipal- 
ities wherein  the  stockholders  reside,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  shares  held  by  them 
respectively.  Shares  in  such  corporations  are 
therefore  exempted  from  local  taxation.  Real 
estate  and  tangible  personal  property  in  general 
is,  on  the  gther  hand,  subject  entirelv  to  local 
assessment,  and,  theoretically,  at  its  full  value. 
Properly  held  solely  for  religious,  charitable 
or  educational  purposes  is  exempt  from  taxa- 

Tfae  State's  bonded  debt,  less  the  amount  of 
sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  reduction,  con- 
tracted for  Slate  purposes  only,  namely,  loans 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  abolition  of  railway  grade 
crossings,  unpaid  remainders  of  war  debt,  etc., 
amounted  to  $32,058,102  as  rei>orted  30  Nov. 
1918.  Tbe  Commonwealth  carries  temporarily 
an  indirect  indebtedness  which,  less  sinking 
fund  accumulation,  amounted  at  the  same  dale 
to  $53,001,804,  this  representing  loans  contracted 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  municinalities  and 
metropolitan  districts,  within  which  the  credit 
of  the  Stale  was  pledged  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  parks,  water  systems,  sewerage  con- 
struction  and  armory  construction,   the  com- 
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mBmues  benefited  beiiiK  assessed  ammallr  for 
the  payment  of  Interest,  and  finally  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal.  The  net  debt  of 
the  State,  direct  and  contingent,  was  then  $85,- 
059,906,  although,  as  will  be  sei^,  the  largCT 
part  of  this  was  contingent  muniupa)  indebted- 
ness supported  by  the  State  credit. 

Buun.—  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  September  1916  reports  the 
number  of  national  banks  in  the  State  as 
155;  12  bein?  in  Boston.  The  total  capital 
of  die  national  banks  in  the  State  was 
$52,143,000,  with  $40^1,000  surplus,  $707,- 
823,000  total  assets  and  $432,333,000  deposits. 
The  total  coital  of  the  Boston  national  banks 
was  $25,300^000,  the  turplus  $23,950^  and  the 
deposits  $199/)95,00a  This  is  a  leading  *re- 
serve  city.*  Trust  companies  doing  a  baiiking 
business  in  the  State  numbered  91,  with  $30,- 
575,000  aggregate  capital  and  $436,031,561  in 
deposits. 

The  banks  for  savings  are  governed  by  a 
carefully  guarded  statute,  and  these  insdnitions 
as  well  «s  co-Kiperative  banks  (co-operative 
savings  and  loan  associations)  aad  trust  com- 
panies are  under  the  BnperviaoD  of  the  Slate 
commisuoner  of  savings  banks.  Tbe  saviiws 
banks,  at  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  the 
latest  pidilished  return  (1917),  numbered  196, 
the  number  of  deposrt  BCcounts  being  2/491,646; 
the  amount  of  deposits,  $1,022,342,583;  the  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  being  $24,647,765. 
The  average  amonnt  to  each  account  was 
$410.31,  the  deposits  amounting  on  the  average 
to  abont  $263  to  each  person  of  the  population. 
The  savings  banks  throitfhout  the  State  have 
been  managed  conservatively  and  very  few  losses 
have  occurred;  but  the  expense  of  management 
is  remarlcabty  low,  the  percentage  of  expense 
to  total  asseU  bein^;  but  .287.  The  co-operative 
savings  banks,  which  are  really  building  asso- 
cialtont^  receiving  deposits  from  tbeir  metnbers 
in  regular  monthly  p^ments,  accumulating  m- 
lerest  tfaereon,  and  loaning  the  amounts  re- 
ceived to  members  only,  pnnctpally  upon  first 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  have  been  tinifomily 
successful  and  numbered  (in  1917)  184,  the 
shareholders  numbering  247,725  and  the  asscM 
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admsetts  statute  ^ven     „  

instittidons  is  a  ntodel  in  legislation  of  ihit 
Idnd,  carefully  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
members,  who,  by  the  method  of  rcETular  sav- 
ings inherent  m  the  system,  are  gradually  aiv 
cnmolating  considerable  sums  in  cash,  or  ac- 
quiring home  ownership. 

In  their  relation  to  coDimercc  die  financial 
interests  ot  the  State  are  largely  centred  in 
Boston.  The  first  bank  in  this  city,  one  of  the 
earliest  institutiaas  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
was  estaUisbed  in  17S4  and  stitl  continues. 
Banking  operations  here  have  generally  been 
conducted  with  conservatism  and  prndence. 
Since  1898  the  aggregate  banking  capital  in- 
vested in  the  city  has  been  much  reduced,  and 
-weak  banks  eliminated  or  strengthened  by  con- 
solidation. 

RAication.— From  the  earliest  years  the 
ediication  of  Ae  people  has  been  a  vital  sub- 
ject of  public  concern.  Harvard  College  at 
Cambrid^  was  faimded  in  1636,  and  as  early 
as  1647  It  was  provided  in  the  colonial  laws 
"to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  bs  buried  in 
the  graves  of  our  forefathers*  .  .  .  "that  every 


township  after  the  Lord  hath  Increased  them  to 
the  nunber  of  fiftv  households,  •4iall  appoint 
one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and  read; 
and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  families  they  shall  set  up 
a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  to  be 
able  to  instruct  ^outh  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  University;  provided  ftat  if^any 
town  nef^ect  the  performance  hereof  above 
one  year,  that  every  such  .town  shall  pay  five 
pounds  to  the  next  school,  till  they  slull  per^ 
form  the  order.*  The  spirit  of  dus  early  law 
stilt  continues.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  CommcHiwealth  to  preserve  4ie  principle 
of  local  control  of  the  schools,  thus  promoting 
the  direct  interest  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  sev- 
eral municipalities.  Hence  while  the  State  law 
provides  imder  penalty  that  sdiools  shall  be 
maintained  in  every  city  and  town,  these  are 
administered  by  local  boards  termed  school 
committees,  elected  by  the  people  and  clothed 
with  broad  general  authority.  Women,  as  well 
as  male  voters,  may  vote  for  the  election  of 
these  officers.  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  has  advisory  powers, 
intended  to  foster  and  promote  the  nirfiest 
eStciency  of  the  public  schools,  but  no  direct 
control  of  bcal  schools,  except  in  certain  mat- 
ters of  general  concern,  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  Sic  income  of  the  State  school  fund  in 
aid  of  the  schools  in  the  poorer  towns.  This 
board  through  its  agents  exercises  limited  su- 
pervisory anthority  wherever  aid  is  thus  fur- 
nished. The  board  also  directly  administers 
the  State  normal  schools  established  for  train- 
ing teachers.  Sueb  schools  exist  at  Framing- 
ham,  Westfield,  Bridgewaler,  Salem,  Worces- 
ter, Fitchbuig,  North  Adams,  Hyannis  and 
Lowell,  besides  a  Stale  Normal  Art  Sdiool  at 
Boston,  expressly  devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers  in  drawing  and  the  arts  of  design. 
The  buildings  provided  by  the  Slate  for  normal 
instruction  are  of  the  highest  character,  of 
modem  constructSon  and  all  fully  cquiiqted. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  approxi- 
tnales  2.900. 

School  attendance  is  compulsonr  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14,  or  if  under  16  if  certain 
educational  standards  have  not  been  reached 
and  specified  requirements  concerning  educa- 
tion complied  with.  Public  schools  must  be 
maintained  at  least  30  weeks  in  each  year,  pro- 
viding instruction  in  specified  subjects,  except 
.!._. ,_  1 :_  yfhich  the  taxable  valuation  of 
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taining  500  families  must  maintain  high  schools 
for  at  least  40  weeks  annually,  unless  exempted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Educahon  for  valid  rea- 
sons, and  under  conditions  fixed  by  the  board. 
Towns  not  subject  to  this  must  pay  for  tuition 
of  their  children  in  the  high  school  of  some 
other  municipality,  but  sums  so  paid  are  re- 
imbursed by  the  State  to  towns  wherein  the 
valuation  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000,  or  if  the 
valuation  exceeds  this  amount  but  if  the  town 
coniaifis  less  than  5(K)  families,  50  per  cent  is  re- 
imbursed. If  a  town  containing  less  than  500 
families,  nevertheless,  maintains  a  high  school 
of  its  own,  the  State  grants  to  it  $500  an- 
nually under  certain  conditions.  Gties  having 
20,0(X)  inhabitants  must  provide  manual  train- 
ing. Gties  and  towns  may  establish  industrial 
schools,  and  any  dty  or  town  may,  or  under 
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certain  industrial  conditioni  »Sectiii^  illiteracy, 
must  mainoin  evening  Khools  for  imLruciion 
of  persons  over  14  yeare  of  as[e,  and  cities  of 
50,000  inhabitants  must  maintain  evening  hiefa 
schools.  Cities  and  towns  may  provide  free 
lecture  coiu'ses  of  educational  value,  and  vaca- 
lion  schools  are  authorised,  aloo  nautical 
schools  on  shore  or  shipboard,  and  provision  is 
made  for  State-aid  vocational  instruction,  in- 
cludinfc  agriculture,  trades,  crafts  and  tnanU' 
faclunng  indostries.  A  system  of  continuation 
fchools  provides  for  the  education  of  illiterate 
minors  between  the  a^es  of  14  and  16  who  arc 
«t  work.  Municipaliues  must  employ  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  provision  is  made  for 


joint  employment  of  such  superintendents 
the  smaller  towns  grouped  in  superin 
ey  unions,  aided  by  the  State  under  ci 


Children  imder  14  are  not  to  be  employed 
for  wages  while  the  public  schools  are  la  ses- 
lion,  and  unless  certain  educational  require- 
ments are  complied  with  employment  under  16 
is  prohibited  in  factories,  workshops  or  mer- 
cantile establishments.  There  are  also  strin- 
'gent  provisions  as  to  the  employment  of  minors 
between  16  and  21,  intended  to  prevent  iljiter- 
su^.  Indeed  the  educational  requirements  are 
so  correlated  with  provisions  as  to  emnloymcnt 
and  sudi  effective  means  are  provided  for  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  that  the  tntellectnal, 
jnoral  and  [4u^cal  status  of  minors  of  either 
sex  is  carefully  guarded.  In  every  respect  the 
legislation  of  Massachusetts  of  this  character 
is  upon  a  high  plane. 

There  is  a  provision  for  the  certification  of 
the  qualifications  of  high  school  teachers  by  the 
board  of  education,  and  a  State-wide  retire- 
ment system  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
with  annuities  and  pensions. 

A  department  of  university  extension,  under 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Diganiies  and  maintains  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  extension  [eaching  designed  to  supple- 
ment, or  to  fill  gaps  in,  other  established  edu- 
cational agencies,  by  means  of  vocational  and 
cultural  classes  conducted  by  part-time  teachers 
or  hy  correepondence  courses.  Many  sudi 
courses  are  oSered  for  classes  when  uiey  do 
not  duphcate  educational  opportunities  given  at 
nominal  fees  by  other  institutions.  There  are 
no  fees  for  instruction  in  such  classes.  Twentf 
students  must  enroll  in  order  to  form  a 
class. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  nub- 
hc  sdioota  during  the  year  ending  30  June 
1918t  covered  by  the  latest  published  returns, 
was  604,023;  the  average  membership,  547,288. 
and  the  average  attendance,  506,474,  or  93  per 
cent  of  the  average  membership.  Al  the  same 
time  there  were  464,621  children  in  the  Slate 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The  law  requir- 
ing school  attendance  is  well  enforced. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  for  puUic 
school  support  and  outlay  for  the  same  year 
was  $30,600,068,  of  which  $3,929,213  was  for 
new  buildinp,  altera  lions  and  permanMit  re- 
pairs. Of  the  whole  amount  required  for  an- 
nual support  about  97  per  cent  was  derived 
from  local  taxation.  The  average  cost  to  the 
towns  in  taxation  was  $48.73  for  the  school 
support  of  each  child  in  the  average  member- 
ship, (not  Including  outlay  for  new  buildings) 
requiring    an   expenditure   of   $5.45   for    each 


tl,OQ0  of  th«  Stale's  valaation,  or  about  2?  per 
cent  of  the  average  tax  for  all  purposes. 

The  effective  ventilation  of  school  buildings 
b  required  under  definite  provisions  of  law  en- 
forced by  the  State  inspector  of  factories  and 
public  buildings,  and  in  lite  tai^cr  towns  and 
cities  these  buildings  are  gOBerslbr  of  the  high- 
est types  of  such  edifices  in  this  and  in  all 
other  respects,  large  numbers  having  been 
erected  within  recent  years. 

The  hi^er  educational  institutions  within 
the  State  iiKlude  the  following:  Harvard  Col- 


Amherst  College  (q.v.)  at  Aoberst,  132S; 
Mooat  Holyoke  Collate  (q.v.),  for  women,  h 
South  Hadley,  1837;  Colleee  of  the  Holy  Cross 
U  Worcestcf,  1843;  Tufts  College  ^q.v.)  at 
Medford,  1850;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tecfanoloey  at  Boston,  1861 ;  Boston  College  al 
Boston,  1863;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ori- 
lege  at  Amherst,  1863;  Worcester  Polytechnic 
instiuite  at  Worcester,  1865;  Boston  Univer- 
sity at  Boston,  1869;  WeUesley  College  (q.v.). 

' men,  at  Welleslcy,  1870:  Smii  Collegt 

for  women,  at  Northampton,  1871 ; 
rk.  University  and  Clark  College  at  Wor- 
cester. 1837-1902;  Simmons  College  at  B«s- 
Ura,  1899;  Uassachttsett  College  of  Phannaqr 
at  Boston,  founded  1823,  incorporated  18S2: 
Uiddlcsex  College  of  MediciBe  and  Surgery  at 
Cambridge,  founded  184^  incorporated  luO; 
Massachusetts  -College  of  Osteopathy  at  Cam- 
bridge, eStabliMied  1887,  incorporated  1896; 
Wheatna  College  at  Norton,  founded  1834,  in- 
corporMcd  1912,  and  Nordiwstem  College  at 
Boston,  1916.  Radcliffe  O^egc  at  Cambrid^ 
and  Jadcson  College  at  Medford  having  cenain 
affiliations  widi  Harrard  and  Tufts,  respec- 
tively, but  no  kgal  coimectian  with  them,  are 
devoted  to  the  coll^iatc  education  of  women, 
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and  there  are  also  many  seminaries  and  pri- 
vMe  sdiools  of  variotis  grades  in  the  State; 

UbrariM. — Free  public  libraries  form  an 
important  dement  in  the  educational  equipmmi 
of  the  Sute.  These  institutions,  free  to  all 
the  dtiaens  in  the  various  cities  and  towns,  arc 
practically  universal,  onl^  a  fractional  percent- 
age of  the  population  bemg  without  sudi  privi- 
leges. The  establishment  of  such  libraries  has 
in  recent  ye>rs  been  fostered  by  grants  of 
Rtoney  from  the  State  treasury,  and  1^  the 
creation  of  a  Free  Public  Library  commission, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  escablished  to  pro- 
mote public  library  usefulness  and  b>  aid  in 
founding  such  institutions  i^ere  not  then  exist- 
ing. This  oommission  makes  annual  reports  to 
the  legislature  upon  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. There  are  also  ntmerous  circulating  and 
aasodation  libraries,  not  free  to  the  pnblic  The 
latest  returns  from  the  public  libraries  within 
the  State  show  more  than  400  sudi  libraries, 
containing  about  6,700,000  bound  volumes  and 
having  a  drculation  for  home  use  of  more  than 
14.033,000  volumes.  The  annual  appropriation 
from  taxes  for  gnch  hbraries  by  the  various 
dlies  and  towns  totaled  about  $1,355^600.  llie 
Boston  Public  Library,  housed  in  a  building 
which  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  ardii- 
tectural  monuments  in  the  United  SUtes,  is 
(except  New  York)  the  largest  free  public 
circulating  library  in  the  coimtry,  and  contains 
about  1,175,000  volumes;  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Library  has  more  than  1,230,000;  the  Bos- 
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each    exc««d    200,000    voli 
Ubrabies)  . 

CbariUble  and  Penal  Inatitntioiis.— The 
State  inBtitutioBS  dealing  witb  the  defective 
classes  include  hosintals  far  the  insane  at  Wor- 
cester, Tauntor,  Northanapton,  Danvers,  West- 
bo  rough,  Medfield,  Uonsgn,  Bostfiti,  Foxbor- 
ough  and  Grafton;  a  State  colony  at  Gardner, 
the  Ma£sachuselts  School  iot  Feebie-Minded  at 
Waltham  and  the  State  school  at  Wrentham. 
These  institutions  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  Boatd  ot  Insanity  and  di- 
rectly controlled  in  each  case  by  a  board  of 
seven  trusteeG,  of  whom  five  miKt  be  men  and 
two  women,  one  to  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  governor  and  coiuicil,  die  place  of  the 
senior  member  being  vacated  eaoi  >;ear. 

General  remeoiai  institutions  include  a 
State  hospital  at  PondviUe  for  inebriates  and 
victims  of  drug  habits,  seven  tru&lees:  the  hos- 
pital cottages  for  children  art.  Baldwins vil I e, 
with  five  trustees;  the  Massachusetts  Oiaritable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Boston,  two  trustees 
on  behalf  of  the  State;  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  four  trustees  on  behalf  of  the 
State ;  the  Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital 
at  Boston,  five  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  State; 
the  Peter  Bent  Biifiham  Hospital  at  Boston, 
two  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  State.  There  are 
several  sanitariums  for  consumptives  under  a 
State  board  of  seven  trustees.  All  the  Sute 
trustees  are  appointed  for  fixed  terins  by  the 
governor.  The  PerUns  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  BUnd  at  Walertown 
has  four  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  State,  sim- 
ilarly appointed;  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Chelsea,  three.  There  are  special  educational 
institutions  for  the  deaf  in  which  the  State  it 

_  ._ted  and  to  which  educable  children  of 

s  class  may  be  seat,  in  accordance  with  the 

policy  of  the  Commonwealth  which  makes 
sdiooling  free  for  all  its  children  even  when 
physical  defects  of  this  nature  forbid  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  dav  school.  These 
comprise  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
D^f ,  Northampton ;  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Boston ;  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home 
for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Medford;  the  New 
England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Beverly,  and  the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf. 
The  Massachusetts  Hosintal  School  at  Canton 
provides  for  the  care  and  education  of  crippled 
and  deformed  children.  The  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  include  the  Lyman  School  for 
Bcjys  at  Westborough;  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  and  an  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  all  controlled  by 
the  trustees  of  training  schools,  appointed  by 
the  governor ;  the  State  Prison  at  Boston 
(Chartestown  district)  ;  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory at  Concord :  the  Reformatory  Prison 
for  Women  at  Sberborn,  and  a  prison  can:^ 
and  hospital  at  Rutland,  all  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  director  of  prisons. 

The  Slate  institutions  for  paupers  include 
the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury  and  the 
State  Farm  al  Bridgewatcr. 

The  local  poor,  having  settlements  under 
the  law  in  the  cities  and  towns,  are  cared  for 


in  local  almshouses  maintained  by  the  munici- 
palities, There  are  jailsi  bouses  of  correction 
and  trtiant  schools  in  the  counties.  The  chari- 
table  institutions  establi^d  and  maintained  t^ 
religious  bodies  or  other  private  agencies  arc 
widely  distributed;  and,  especially,  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  sccideots  and  disease,  and 
homes  for  the  aged  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
numerously  estaolished  throughout  the  Com- 
moawealth. 

By  the  latest,  returns  cDyerine  the  year  end- 
ing .^ril  1918i  the  total  number  of  persons 
receiving  public  charity  relief,  of  all  grades 
(i.(.,  supported  or  relieved  in  institutions,  in 
families  or  in  their  own  homes,  but  not  includ- 
ing vagrants  and  wayfarers),  was  83,562.  The 
paupers  ill  State  institutions  numbered  10,626^ 
and  the  city  and  town  poor  in  local  almshouses, 
7451,  The  total  net  cost  of  pauper  relief  for 
the  year  was  $5,16&294,  or  about  $1.34  to  each 
Inhabitant  of  the  State.  For  the  year  ending 
I  Feb.  1919  the  whole  number  of  insane  per- 
sons in  the  State  in  care  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Diseases  was  15,231,  besides 
J,953  other  mental  defectives,  chiefly  feeble- 
minded.    (See  Pauperism). 


_  confined  in  county  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  and  the  rest  in  the  Slate  prisons. 

Vhal  Statistica.—  Upon  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  the  birth  rate  per  1,000 
of  persons  living,  for  the  year  1916  the  latest 
for  which  complete  iigures  are  available,  was 
24v8;  the  marriage  rate  182,  and  the  death  rate 
14.9,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  per  1,000 
of  persons  living  being  9.9.  The  death  rate 
is  slightly  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
towns.  The  total  number  of  deaths  for  the 
year  was  56,366,  the  number  under  each  of  the 
principal  classified  causes  being  as  follovi-s : 
Prom  general  diseases,  14,111;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  and  organs  of  special  sense, 
5,774;  of  the  respiratory  system,  7339,  and  of 
the  digestive  system,  5.071. 

Hanuf BCturea.— The  State  is  largely  de- 
voted to  manufacturing,  the  energies  of  its 
IWople  having  been  early  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  developed  by  more  than  a  century  of 
industrial  training.  No  special  advantages  ex- 
ist based  upon  the  possession  of  raw  material, 
or  due  to  natural  resources,  except  water 
power,  which,  although  changes  in  the  methods 
of  developing  power  render  this  less  essential 
than  formerly,  is  still  an  important  factor.  The 
climate  of  the  sonlheastern  part  of  the  State 
is  especially  favorable  to  cotton  spinning.  In 
colonial  days  much  was  done  to  foster  maau*- 
factures,  invention  has  been  promoted  and  im- 
proved craftsmanship  stimulated,  and  the  elTea 
has  been  significani  throughout  the  industrial 
history  of  the  State,  The  power  loom,  first 
constructed  by  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston 
and  Paul  Moody  of  Amesbnry,  ami  puc  in 
operation  at  Waltham  in  1814,  revolutionized 
the  c«tton  indusUjir  in  the  United  States.  TIm 
first  cotton  mill  in  the  country  was  built  at 
Beverly  in  ]78a  As  early  as  1815  there  were 
57  cotton  mills  in  the  State  with  46,650  apindlea. 
The  first  attempt  at  woolen  goods  manufacture 
was  at  Rowley,  in  Essex  County,  in  1643,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  successful  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  elsewhere  in  the  State  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.     The  industrial  his- 
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tory  of  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Fall  River  is, 
in  effect,  the  histoiy  of  the  growrii  of  the  fac- 
tory system  as  applied  to  textiles  in  America. 
The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  developtnK  from 
cnide  hand  process  of  early  times  to  the  per- 
fected factory  operations  of  to-day,  is  Inter- 
woven with  the  story  of  the  growth  of  Lynn, 
Haverhill,  Brockton  and  many  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities. The  first  printing  done  in  the 
American  colonies  was  at  Catnbridge  in  1639; 
and  from  this  small  beginning  onward  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  has  been  im- 
portant in  the  State,  Mnch  of  the  history  of 
paper-making  in  the  United  States  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts.  The 
manufacture  of  india  rubber  goods  in  this 
country  originated  at  Roxbury,  now  part  of 
Boston,  in  1833.  Manufactures  of  metal,  ma- 
chinery of  all  lands,  wooden  goods,  jewelry, 
clothing,  cordage,  rattan  and  other  furniture 
have  always  been  important. 

The  following  table  shows  the  returns,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1915,  covering  the  re- 
turns of  the  previous  year,  of  all  industries  in 
the  aggregate  and  of  the  principal  Industries 
in  detail: 


fourths  of  the  total  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  paper  used  by  the  national  gov- 
emment  (or  currency  and  bonds  is  produced 
within  the  borders  of  PittsAeld,  but  near  the 
Dalton  line,  in  a  mill  espcdaUj;  devoted  to  its 
manufacture.  In  the  production  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  the  State  ranks  first,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  jewelry  is  preceded  only  by 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  The  labor  em- 
ployed in  tht  factories  of  the  State  is  ht^ly 
skilled,  its  operations  well  orgrnizcd  and  its 
productive  capacity  correspondmgly  high.  La- 
bor difficulties  have  not  been  numerous  not 
protracted  The  factory  legislation,  as  a  whole, 
IS  in  advance  of  other  States,  and  is  well  en- 
forced, bring  supported  by  an  effective  public 
opinion.  The  laws  against  the  employment  of 
children  (referred  to  under  Edacalion)  are 
especially  stringent,  and  such  employment  is 
reduced  to  small  proportions.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  efficient  factory  inspection  ander  the 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  with  a 
corps  of  inspectors  covering  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Apicnlttire.—  The  agriculture  of  the  Slate, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  great   farming 
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In  textiles^  the  most  important  industrial 
group  shown  in  this  table,  the  cotton  industry 
leads  with  a  product  value  of  $195,481,636.  The 
spindles  employed  in  this  indnstry  numbered,  in 
1900,  7,784,687,  increasing  1,960,169,  or  33.7  per 
cent  since  1890,  being  40.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  country.  In  1910  Massachusetts 
had  9,375,0CM  cotton  spindles,  and  its  spindles 
and  looms  in  the  industry  approximated  one- 
half  of  those  in  the  country,  and  the  State  is 
first  in  rank  among  the  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods.  The  State  led  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  the  annual  product  in  191S 
reaching  $127,351,434.  It  also  holds  first  place 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  figures  be- 
ing shown  in  the  table.  It  has  long  been  first 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  writing  papers,  the 
value    of    this    product    approximating    three- 


States  of  the  West,  is  not  important.  The  in- 
dustry has  always  been  secondary  to  manufac- 
turing. Following  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
it  has  turned  chiefly  to  the  production  of  milk, 
eggs,  poultry  and  such  vegetables  as  find  a 
ready  market  in  (he  growing  factory  towns  and 
cities  almost  at  the  farmer's  door.  Considered 
from  this  standpoint  and  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  product  annually  sold,  no  decline  is 
shown  in  recent  as  compared  with  eartier  years. 
For  example,  the  total  value  of  product  for 
the  year  covered  by  the  United  States  census  of 
1910  was  $42,298,274  as  against  $28,072,900  re- 
turned 10  years  previously.  The  returns  in 
the  State  census  are  more  favorable  than  those 
secured  in  the  national  enumeration,  since  taken 
in  the  autumn  and  possibly  with  greater  care: 
hut  inasmuch  as  comparisons  with  other  States 
can  only  be  made  by  using  the  national  figures, 
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ihey  will  be  relied  on  here.  The  total  number 
of  fanns  (1910)"was  36,917;  and  (he  total  acre- 
age, 23?5,941,  of  which  1,164,501  was  improved, 
llie  farm  property  was  valued  is  follows : 
Land  and  improvements,  except  buildings,  $105,- 
533,216;  buildiiiKS.  $88,636,149;  implements  and 
machinery,  $11,SW,8W;  live-stock,  $20,741,36& 
The  animals  i^Kin  the  farms  in  the  State,  15 
April  1910,  included  252,416  neat  cattle;  64,283 
horses;  10,009  lambs  (tinder  one  year)  ;  32,708 
sheep  (one  year  and  over};  103,018  Swine,  and 
poultry  valued  at  $1,492,961.  The  total  value  of 
domestic  animals  on  farms  was  $19,208,712: 
The  persons,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged 
in  agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  husbandry 
numbered  74,666,  and  the  agricultural  laborers 
(worldng  out)  4.515.  The  farms  operated  by 
owners,  part  owners  or  managers  constituted 
91,9  per  cent  of  the  whole  nutnher,  only  8.1  per 
cent  being  carried  on  by  tenant  farmers.  The 
Stale  ranked  twelfth  among  the  Slates  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  farms  which  derive 
their  principal  income  from  dairy  produce,  and 
the  total  dairy  product  for  the  year  amounted 
10  $15,187,774,  Jhe  amount  soldbeing  $14,840,927, 
the  remamder  being  consumed  on  the  farms. 
The  value  of  milk  sold  was  $13,297^;  cream, 
$475324;  butter  and  butter  fat,  $1.063359;  and 
of  cheese,  $3,610.  The  total  value  of  poultry 
raised  and  sold  during  the  year  was  $1,^7,829: 
and  the  egg  product  aggregated  13,305,540 
dozen.  About  5iOOO  acres  were  devoted  to 
cereals,  the  product  in  1910  being  valued  at  but 
$1,617,131,  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total 
cfop  value.  Of  the  principal  cereals  the 
acreage  and  bushels  produced  in  1910  are  corn, 
41.755  acres,  2,029^381  bushels;  oats,  7,927  acres, 
268,500  bushds;  rye,  3,474  acres,  59,183  bushels; 
barley.  349  acres,  9,021  bushels;  buckwheat 
1,630  acres,  32,926  bushels;  wheat,  109  acre& 
2,404  bushels.  The  acreage  devoted  to  hay  and 
forage  crops,  exclusive  of  cornstalks,  was  519,- 
503,  and  the  value  of  the  crop,  $11,280,989.  Cer- 
tain sections  of  the  State  are  devoted  to  special 
products  of  considerable  importance.  Among 
these  are  tobacco  raised  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  cranberries  in  Barnstable  County  and 
genera!  market  produce  in  parts  of  Middlesex 
County  near  Boston. 

The  Piaberies.— The  &shing  industry  has, 
from  the  earliest  years,  been  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  prosperity  of  the  coast  towns  and 
the  hardy  seamen  of  Gloucester  and  Marble- 
head,  engaged  in  l*iis  industry  in  times  of  peace, 
have  won  renown  in  the  naval  operations  of  the 
country  in  times  of  war.  The  latest  complete 
returns  relalinR  to  the  fisheries  of  the  State 
show  8,780  vessels  engaged  valued  at  $3,680,163, 
with  apparatus  valued  at  $891,213,  and  the  fol- 
lowing annual  product:  Food  fish,  $7,580,789; 
moUusks,  $1,509,200;  crustaceans,  $447,167;  ag- 
gregating $9,537,156,  The  lotal  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  11,814.  Of 
the  value  of  the  vessels,  39.51  per  cent;  of  ap- 
paratus, 2721  per  cent;  and  of  food  fish  prod- 
uct, 44.69  per  cent  are  credited  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester;  New  Bedford  having  8.42  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  vessels,  7.06  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  apparatus  and  2,35  per  cent  of  the  food 
fish  product,  besides  $217,987  product  of  the 
whale  fishery,  Provincetown  had  5.41  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  vessels,  13,07  per  cent  of  ap- 
paratus and  8,96  per  cent  of  food  fish,  besides 
$4,500  product  of    the  whale  fishery,    Boston 


had  24.11  per  cent  of  the  vahte  of  vessels,  13,67 
per  cent  of  apparatus  and  33.88  p«r  cent  of  the 
food  fish  procbct. 

ComRKTce, —  By    the     statistics    of     1916, 


, —  —  — ,  fte  total  imports  of  the  Massa- 
chnsetto  Customs  District  amounted  to  $210,- 
900,943.  or  9.60  per  cent  of  all  imports  to  the 
coimtry.  The  exports  amounted  to  $131^1,- 
a46s  or  3.03  per  cent  of  all  exports.  There 
were  entered  during  the  year  146  sailing  and 
240  steam  vessels  (American),  having  439,484 
total  tonnage;  and  269  sailing  and  839  sieara 
vessels  (foreign),  having  1,^1,163  total  ton- 
nage, Ine  vessels  clear^  numbered  129  sail- 
ing, 175  steam  (American),  total  tonn^e  322,- 
085;  and  272  sailing,  561  steam  (foreign),  total 
tonn:^,    1,267,436, 

Boston,  of  course,  is  the  chief  port  of  entry, 
and  in  the  aggregate  value  of  investments  and 
earnings  derived  from  ocean  commerce  exceeds 
all  others.  The  city  is  extensively  engaged  in 
European  commerce,  much  of  waich  is  con- 
ducted under  foreign  flags.  Lines  of  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  regularly  ply  between  Bos- 
ton and  European  pons,  and  the  coastwise 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  the  east  and 
south  is  important. 

Railroads.— Transportation  facilities  have 
kept  pace  with  the  industrial  development  of  the 
State.  Boston,  the  metropolis,  is  connected  with 
the  West  by  two  railway  systems,  and  these 
communicate  either  directly  or  by  branches  with 
all  the  leading  industrial  centres.  One  general 
system,  with  its  various  divisions,  communicates 
with  the  South  by  way  of  New  York,  imiting 
important  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  while 
a  network  of  main  and  branch  lines  connects 
the  northern  and  eastern  factory  centres  of  the 
Slate  with  each  other,  with  the  seaboard  and 
with  the  railway  systems  leading  south  and  west 
There  are  in  thcSute  2.141  miles  of  main  and 
branch  railroad  line,  besides  1,072  miles  of  sec- 
ond,   third   and    fourth  main   track,   and   1,755 


Various  companies  as  originally  chartered 
are  now  operated  (under  leases)  in  three  gen- 
era! systems,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  Boston 
and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford.  The  Boston  and  Maine  system,  af- 
ter receivership,  has  recently  (1919)  undergone 
reorganiiation.  The  gross  assets  of  the  com- 
panies, 31  Dec.  1916,  aggregated  $8M,52S,164, 
and  the  gross  liabilities  ^33,908,990,     The  total 

fross  revenue  from  operation  for  the  year  was 
163,463,010;  and  the  total  expense  of  operation, 
$110,802,255 ;  yielding  $S2,(!*0,755  net.  Electrical 
street  railways  have  multiplied  until  they  now 
connect  all  of  the  principal  dties  and  towns.  In 
the  city  of  Boston  subway  and  elevated  railway 
construction  of  the  highest  class,  completed  and 
in  process,  has  already  transformed  tl-i  methods 
of  street  transit,  and  will  finally  solve  the 
problem  of  rapid  communication  between  dif- 
ferent pans  of  the  city  and  its  suburtis.  The 
Massachusetts  street  railway  companies  now 
own,  according  to  the  returns,  year  ending  31 
Dec.  1916,  2,357  miles  of  main  track,  529  miles 
of  second  main  track  and  196  miles  of  side 
track,  these  aggregating  3,082  miles.  The  gross 
assets  of  these  companies  aggregate  $229,3(B,549. 
The  total  operating  revenue  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $43,150,201,  and  the  total  exj 
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of  operation  to  $30,753313.  In  recent  years  the 
ftrosperity  of  both  steam  and  street  railroads 
has  been  curtailed  by  causes  trfakh  it  is  hoped 
aie  temporary.  The  street  railways  have  espe- 
cially felt  the  increase  in  opemliniF  expenses 
due  to  advancinf^  wa^es  and  cost  of  supplies, 
without  proportionate  increase  in  revenue,  since 
to  a  large  extent  they  have  been  confined  to 
fixed  rates  of  fare.  And  the  princiral  syM^ni 
are  now  (1919)  operatini;  under  remedial  legis- 
lation, involving  the  principal  of  service  at  cost, 
with  State  control  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
guaranteed  returns   upon  invested  capital. 
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UASSACHUSSTTS  AGRICULTUBAL 
COLLBGB.  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  a  coeducaticnal 
institution,  chartered  in  1863  and  opened  in 
1867  by  ■the  State,  The  college  fam  is  660 
acres  in  extent,  about  175  acres  o£  which  are 
devoted  to  the  campus  75  to  the  experiment 
station,  100  to  hortictiUurc  and  230  to  farming. 
The  wjork  is  experimental  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  regular  course  extends  over 
four  years,  but  special  courses  are  given  for 
women  desiring  to  study  dairying,  market 
gardening  and  some  other  subjects.  Winter 
courses  are  provided  for  those  unable  lo  take 
the  four  years'  work.  The  regular  courses  lead 
to  the  degrees  B.S.,  M.S..  M.Agr.  and  Ph.D. 
In  1918  the  number  of  instructors  was  60  and 
the  students  in  atlcndance  abont  570.  The  li> 
brary  had  afaotit  45,000  volumes;  the  buildiiwa 
wd  gnnrnds  were  valued  at  $850,000  and  oit 
equifment  u  $450J)00. 

HASSACHUSBTTS      BALLOT.        See 

MASSACHUSBTTS  BAY,  an  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  indenting  the  eastern_shore  of  Massa- 
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(1803) ;  Byington,  'The  Puritan  in  Ei^badand 
New  England'  (1896);  Howe,  'The  Puritan 
Republic  (1899).  There  are  numerous  local, 
lowD  and  county  histories,  among  them.  Hoi- 
land,  'The  History  of  Western  Uassachusetts' 
(I8SS),  and  Winsor,  ed.,  'The  Memorial  His- 
tory of  Boston'  (18S0).  Amot^  popular  com- 
pendiiuns  consult  Powell,  'Historic  Towns  o£ 
New  Errand*  (1901),  and  Bacon,  "HLitofle 
Pilgrimages  in  New  Enfdand' (1898).  The  pub- 
lished coOectiDns  of  the  Uassacbusctls  Historic 
cal  Society  contain  invaluable  material  not 
otherwise  readily  accessible,  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  (Commonwealth.  .S'ctmitiic.' Hitch- 
cock, 'Report  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany  and  Zoology  of  Massachusetts'  (1833) ; 
'Final  Report  on  the  Geoloi^  of  Massachusetts> 
(1841);  'Ichnology  of  New  England'  (1858); 
and  supplement  lo  the  same  (1865).  The  fol- 
lowing are  ofhdal  reports:  'Fishes,  Reptiles 
and  Birds  of  Massachusetts'  (1839);  'Herba- 
ceous Flowering  Plants  of  Massachusetts' 
(1840)  ;  'Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts' 
(1841),  and  Emerson,  'Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Massachusetts'  (187S).  Public  DocumenU:  The 
census  reports  of  Ihe  United  States;  reports  of 
the  decennial  Stale  census ;  annual  State  re- 
ports on  the  statistics  of  manufactures  and  on 
the  statistics  of  labor  bulletins,  etc.,  issued  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  annual  Slate 
reports  of  ihe  board  of  education  on  railroads. 
savings  banks,  lunacy,  charity,  prisons,  agriqiil- 
ture,  etc. ;  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver- 
general,  the  auditor  and  reports  upon  vital 
statistics,  and  upon  polls,  property  and  taxes, 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
HoBACE  G.  Wai«,in. 

Librarian  Emeritus,  Boston  Public  Library. 


tance  of  42  miles.  It  is  triangular  in  shape, 
the  north  and  south  shores  inclining  toward 
each  other  until  at  the  entrance  to  Boston 
Harbor  they  are  about  five  miles  apart.  The 
depth  from  the  base  of  the  triangle  to  Boston 
JIarbor  is  about  21  miles.  The  northern  shore 
IS  rocky  and  irre^Jar,  the  southern  low  and 
sandy.  The  principal  inlets  are:  on  the  north 
coast,  Gloucester  and  Nahant  bays  and  Salem, 
Marblehead  and  Ijvim  harbors,  and  on  the  west 
Boston  Harbor.  Along  the  shores  are  a  num- 
ber of  capes  and  headlands,  and  oH  the  coast  a 
number  of  small  islands,  At  the  entrance  to 
Boston  Harbor  there  are  several  islands,  on 
some  of  which  are  fortifications.  Cape  Cod 
Bay  on  the  southeast  is  sometimes  included  tn 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

HASSACHUSBTTS  BAY  COLONY. 
See  Massachubetts,  History. 

MA8SACHUSBTTS  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY. An  association  founded  at  Boston  in 
1791  and  incorporated  three  years  later,  for  ths 
purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  early 
Americana  and  documents  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  (jolony. 
Since  1792,  70  volumes  of  'Collections'  and  50 
volumes  of  'Proceedings'  have  been  printed. 
It  supports  a  museum  of  relics  and  a  library 
containing  60,000  volumes  and  over  120  bro- 
chures, etc.  Its  prize  collections  are  the  Win- 
throp  mannscripis  on  the  early  settlement  of 
New  England  and  the  Parkman  manuscripts 
dealing  with  French  Canada. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
tBCHNOLOGY,  The,  was  founded  in  I86S. 
at  the  close  of  the  Ovil  War,  when  the  need 
was  beginning,  to  be  felt  for  schools  which 
should  train  men  to  deal  with  the  new  indus- 
trial problems.  It  was  the  plan  of  President 
Rogers,  and  of  his  coworkers,  to  establish  a 
school  which  *ould  give  a  thoroughly  practical 
training  in   the  application  of  scienlilic  princi- 


*Died  In  offlne. 

t  Lfout«fla«t-gDTBnur,  netiuH  gove  _  .     ^^ 

ISOO.  And  thfl  CotmnODTPalth.  for  tbe  only  tima  under  tbe  c 
rhe  cmmjl,  Ron.  Ttwniu  Drrwa,  pRndmt.  officUted  until 


.  On*  of  tbcaa.  Mom  OH,  died  nhik  n  acting,  20  Mar 
DUtltutioo.  was  without  a  BDV«moT  or  Iicutenvnt-goreinor. 
the  30th  Id  tlie  month,  when  Cskb  Strong  waa  Joaivunted 
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pies  to  i>ractice  in  the  arts,  but  not  primarily 
traininK  in  mere  technics,  in  the  narrow  sense. 
Accormnirly  they  planned  that  each  of  its 
courses  should  embrace  enotiKh  general  studies 
to  impart  the  elements,  at  least,  of  a  liberal 
education ;  and,  above  all,  thejr  laid  down  that 
the  most  truly  practical  training,  even  in  an 
industrial  sense,  must  be  ^rrounded  in  a  thor- 
ough  knowledge   of   scientific   laws. 

Founded  on  these  principles,  the  Institute  of 
Technology  began  a  career  of  steady  develop- 
ment To-day  it  is  the  largest  school  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  the  widest  in  scope 
of  instruction  and  in  many  respects  the  best 
equipped.  The  total  number  of  its  students  in 
1916  was  1,900,  the  total  number  of  instructors 
300.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Ubrary 
was  I0O.O0O.  Thourii  60  per  cert  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  Massachusetts,  among  the 
i-emainder  are  found  residents  of  46  States  of 
the  Union,  and  of  28  fordgn  countries.  Id  all 
48  classes  have  graduated,  aggregating  over 
6,000  persons.  Except  in  seasons  of  financial 
depression,  the  demand  for  these  graduates  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Ilie  undergraduate  studies  of  the  school  are 
divided  into  15  distinct  courses,  each  of  four 
years'  duration,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  These  courses  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Ovil  engineering,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  elec- 
trical engineering,  chemical  engineering,  sani- 
tarj;  engjneering,  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering,  engineering  administration,  chem- 
istry, electrochemistry,  biology  and  public 
health,  physics,  geology,  general  science  and 
architecture.  Between  the  departments  which 
maintain  these  several  courses  there  is  the 
closest  connection  and  mutual  support.  Conse- 
quently the  instruction  is  specialized  to  a  de- 
gree which  would  be  impossible  in  a  smaller 
college,  with  a  less  numerous  staff  of  instruct- 
ors. Again,  the  instructors,  though  connected 
in  a  special  sense  with  one  department,  are 
giving  insiructton,  it  may  be,  to  students  from 
many  others.    This  mutual  helpfulness  of  the 

Sartroents  is  seen  Srst  in  the  fnndunetital 
jects,  such  as  chemistry  in  the  first  year  jntl 
physics  in  the  second,  which  are  given  to  sev- 
eral courses  or  (o  alL  It  is  seen  again  in  the 
large  number  of  optional  lines  of  work  offered. 
Within  most  of  the  rwular  courses  the  student 
is  allowed  considerable  latitude  of  choice,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  study,  and  many  dius 
select  that  group  of  studies  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession for  whicji  he  is  preparing. 

For  50  years  from  its  estabUahment  the  in- 
stitute occupied  buildings  on  or  near  Boylstoa 
street  in  Boston.  From  the  first  structure  built 
by  President  Ro^rs  the  number  increased  to 
nine,  eight  of  which  were  devoted  to  technical 
instruction.  The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
eouipment  were  the  extensive  laboratories-  Many 
of  them  when  first  instituted  represented  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  laboratory  method  tn  a 
way  up  to  that  time  unknown  in  the  history 
of  scientific  instruction  in  this  country.  The 
laboratories  of  physics  and  of  chemisity  were 
the  first  to  offer  laboratory  instruction  in  these 
subjects  to  students  in  large  classes ;  and  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  laboratories,  the  Steam 
laboratory  and  the  laboratory  for  testing  the 
strength  of  materials  also  represent  a  marked 


advance  over  prevkias  meAods,  either  Id  llie 
subjects  taught  or  in  the  scale  on  which  the 
work  is  done. 

Lack  of  space  in  which  to  expand  in  the 
congested  business  and  residential  section 
which  grew  up  around  it  forced  the  Institute  to 
seek  a  location  adequate  to  its  needs  for  con- 
stantly growing  activities.  It  purchased  in  1912 
a  plot  of  50  acres  in  Cambrid^  on  the  bank 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin  facing  Boston,  and 
on  14  June  1916  the  new  Technology  was  dedi- 
cated. Ten  acres  are  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional buildings  with  an  available  floor  space 
of  730,000  square  feet.  This  easily  doubles  the 
area  of  the  old  buildings  and  still  leaves  room 
for  growth  to  twice  the  present  gixe. 

The  laboratories  which  were  so  excellent 
have  been  rearranged  with  greater  space  and 
some  of  them  are  the  most  remarkable  in  ibe 
country. 

The  boiler  plant  is  itself  a  laboratory,  with 
a  capacity  of  2,000  horse  power,  the  boilera 
being  of  standard  type  with  newest  appliaacei. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  expetimeoL 
This  powerhouse  will  care  for  the  heating; 
lighting  and  motor  force  of  the  ^eat  building! 
and  is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  big  central  sta* 

Steam  is  conveyed  from  the  boilers  to  the 
steam  laboratory  in  mechanical  en^eering 
throudi  a  subway  seven  feet  square  in  lection 
and  the  supply  is  carried  in  20  and  10-uidi 
pipes.  The  electrical  equipment  at  the  boUcn 
includes  three  turbines  directly  cotmected  to 
generators  of  750  kilowatts,  50O  kilowatts  and 
l50  kilowatts,  respectively,  furnishing  three 
iJiase  current  at  2,3130  volts.  In  addition  there 
are  one  150-fcilowaM  turbine,  two  150-kilo\ntt 
motor-generators  furnishing  direct  current  at 
110  and  220  volts  and  two  35-kilowatt  eidters. 

The  steam  laboratory  equipment  includes  a 
Curtis  turbine  of  about  75  kilowatts  capadty,  a 
38  horse-power  Corliss  with  dynamometer,  a 
225  horse-power  McEwan  tandem  compound,  a 
compound  and  generator  of  the  same  make  of 
250  horse  power,  and  a  triple  expansion  Cor- 
liss, especially  adapted  for  experimental  ptir- 

In  the  same  laboratory  there  is  a  Brown  en- 
gine driving  a  direc-stage  compressor  whidi 
will  work  up  to  2,500  pounds  per  sduare  inch. 
There  are  other  compressors  and  a  greal 
many  small  engines  and  models  of  different 
types. 

The  hydraulic  laboratory  is  fitted  with  700 
feet  of  canals,  some  of  them  40  feet  cross  sec- 
tion, with  reservoirs,  weirs,  tanks  and  all  kinds 
of  measuring  devices.  Two  pump  wells  26  feet 
deep  will  serve  for  the  testing  of  large  pumps 
on  a  commercial  scale.  A  pump  of  the  capac- 
ity of  22,000  gallons  a  minute  lifts  water  to 
the  second  floor  above  which  is  discharged 
through  a  canal  of  25  feet  cross  section  into  a 
penstock  for  the  testing  of  water  wheels.  Nat- 
ural heads  up  to  35  feet  and  artificial  heads  of 
some  hundreds  of  feet  may  here  be  used.  The 
battery  of  pumps  Includes  a  Douglass  triplex, 
a  Gould  triplex  and  a  Davis  triplex,  a  150  horse- 
power turbine  with  direct  connected  centrif- 
ugal pump,  a  100  horse-power  Terry  turbine, 
a  three-phase  Jeansville  pump,  two  duplex 
pumps  each  of  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
steam  fire  engine,  and  the  great  pump  whidi  is 
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driven  by  an  angle  conqioiitid  engtne  of  325 
horse  power. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  fitted  with  a  cen- 
tral storage  for  rarer  substances,  special  ele- 
vators for  quick  service  within  the  detarl- 
ment,  electrical  heating  devices  for  the  various 
processes  and  three  systems  of  ventilation,  the 
regular  house  system,  the  hood  and  a  mush- 
room ventilator  applied  to  everv  table.  The 
laboratory  has  its  electrical  stqiply  independent 
of  the  lighting  or  power  systems  of  the 
buil^ngs. 

The  aerodynamical  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  a  four-foot  blowing  tunnel  and  an  aero- 
dynamical balance,  a  replica  of  that  at  Ted- 
6iig(on,  England.  The  electrical  laboratory  b 
somewhat  better  than  the  old  Lowell  labora- 
tory, but  the  improvement  has  been  of  neces- 
sity in  details  and  convenience. 

The  transmission  laboratory  is  of  unusttal 
excellence.  The  equipment  includes  a  2,500  nau- 
tical mile,  artificial  cable,  corresponding  to  a 
re^Iar  ocean  cable;  a  Z^OO-mile  long-distance 
artificial  aerial  line  corresponding  to  a  long- 
distance trans-continental  telephone  line,  two 
artificial  power  transmission  lines  of  800  miles 
and  an  artificial  telephone  subterranean  line  of 
35  miles.  Besides  these  items  there  is  a  sj^an 
of  power  transmission,  15D,000-Yolt  capaaty. 
For  experiments  with  this  a  special  laboratory 
has  been  -built  at  tie  foot  of  one  of  the  towers. 

These  are  some  of  the  new  special  equip- 
ments, but  the  other  laboratories,  notably  those 
for  testing  materials,  for  industrial  chemistry. 
for  biology,  etc,  find  ihemselves  newly  placed 
in  improved  surroundi.nga  with  increased  facil- 
ities and  apparatus.  The  sewage  laboratory, 
bdng  located  near  one  of  the  great  outlets  of 
the  principal  drainage  of  the  tneiropolts,  will 
not  be  moved. 

With  this  unusual  laboratory  equipment,  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  Institute  to  do  much 
of  its  experimental  work  on  a  scale  approach- 
ing that  of  industrial  operations.  The  labora- 
tories of  mining  and  metallurgy,  for  instancy 
are  designed  to  treat  ores  in  quantities  approx- 
imating those  used  in  actual  practice,  and  rang- 
ing from  500  pounds  to  3  tons,  and  the  con* 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  ore-dressing  and 
metallurgy  from  this  laboratory  are  well 
known,  m  the  laboratory  for  testing  the 
strength  of  materials,  again,  were  conducted 
the  first  systematic  and  extended  tests  of  beams 
of  commercial  size. 

Throughout  all  the  work  of  the  Institute 
the  aim  ot  instruction  is  so  to  adjust  the  theo- 
retical and  experimental  work  that  the  acquire- 
ment of  principles  in  the  classroom  shall  pre- 
pare the  student  for  his  laboratory  exercises, 
and  that  these  in  turn  shall  fix  methods  and 
results  in  his  memory,  and  give  him  capacity 
for  new  experimentation.  Throughout  it  is  in- 
tended to  guide  the  student  rather  than  to 
instruct  him,  and,  whether  in  the  four-year 
courses  above  described  or  in  the  graduate 
courses  with  which  these  may  be  supplemented, 
he  is  trained  to  work  with  less  and  less  de- 
pendence upon  his  teachers.  This  training 
should  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  his 
powers  of  ascertaining  facts  and  overcoming 
difficulties,  and  so  should  increase  his  capacity 
for  research. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIETY, an  association  incorporated  at  Boston, 


Mass.,  1  Nov.  1781,  and  holdii^  regular  ses- 
sions from  that  date  lo  the  present.  Its  char- 
ter was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  first  Stale 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  Physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  have  made  their  medical  studies 
in  collies  approved  by  the  sodely  and  who 
have  been  examined  by  its  censors  and  are  of 
known  probity,  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Women  were  6rst  admitted  in  1884.  Since 
1790  it  has  regularly  issued  its  'Medical  Com- 
mnnications.  *  It  also  issues  a  '  Pharraaco- 
pceia*  and  'Publications,'  various  reports  and 
essays,  an  annual  directory,  and,  since  1789, 
a  triennial  catalc^ue.  The  society  is  a  potent 
force  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the 
medical  profession.    It  has  about  3,500  members. 

MASSACRE  (French,  masjacre,  slaughter, 
probably  connected  with  Latin,  mai^ellHm,  a 
meat-market),  the  indiscriminate  and  unneces- 
sary slau^ter  of  human  beings,  and,  in  a 
transferred  sense,  of  animals.  In  the  case  of 
human  beings  it  implies  the  absence  of  alt  forms 
of  law  or  of  sufficient  grounds. 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  IMMOCEMTS, 
the  slaugbler  of  the  children  in  and  about 
Bedileheai  by  the  soldiers  of  Herod,  whose 
superstitious  fears  caused  him  to  see  a  rival  in 
the  babe  of  whose  birth  he  was  apprised  by  the 
wise  men  (Matthew  II,  1-16).  The  story  has 
been  for  centuries  a  favorrte  subject  with  artists, 
especially  those  of  the  Flenusfa  and  Italian 
schools.  Inleclse  realism  is  usually  injected  into 
the  scene  and  «lsa  a  wealth  of  detail.  Among 
the  greatest  examptea  are  those  by  Tintoretto  in 
the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  Venice ;  Reni  in  the 
Gallery,  of  Bologna ;  Daniele  da  Volterra  in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence;  Rnbens  in  the  Pinako- 
thek  of  Munich  and  Breughel  in  the  Gallery 
of  Vienna. 

MASSAGE,  a  procedure,  usually  performed 
by  the  hands,  such  as  friction,  kneading,  roll- 
ing and  percussion  of  the  external  tissues  of 
the  body,  either  to  relieve  pain  or  to  assist  a 
cure,  or  with  some  hygienic  object  in  view,  A 
male  massagist  is  known  as  a  masseur,  a  fe- 
male as  a  masseuse.  Massage  in  some  crude 
form  has  always  been  used  by  savages  as  well 
as  by  the  civilized.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  Hippocrates,  having  been  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and,  among 
the  Romans,  was  largely  used  by  gladiators, 
and  to  make  slaves  more  comely  by  filling  out 
their  tissues.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  medi- 
cal practitioners,  often  by  slaves  and  priests 
and  those  appointed  to  anoint  the  wrestlers  be- 
fore and  after  they  exercised.  Hippocrates 
says  that  'rubbing  can  bind  and  loo.^cn,  can 
make  flesh  and  cause  parts  to  waste ;  hard  rub- 
bing binds;  soft  rubbing  loosens;  much  rub- 
bing causes  parts  to  waste;  moderate  rubbing 
makes  them  grow.'  Manual  treatment  of  the 
body  was  long  ago  practised  by  the  Oiinese, 
and  the  Japanese,  Turks,  Egyptians  and  people 
of  various  nationalities  have  employed  it  in 
some  form  from  early  times. 

_  Often  the  use  of  massage  is  associated 
with  that  of  certain  active  and  passive  move- 
ments known  as  the  Swedish  movement-cure 
(q.v.),  established  by  Pehr  Henrik  Ling.  His 
system  of  gymnastics  became  popular  in  spile 
of  exposition  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
largely   a    revival   of    old   methods    ot    ireat- 
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ment.  In  1873  Mezger,  of  Amsterdam,  and  in 
1877  S.  Wdr  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  pushed 
forward  the  cause  of  massage.  To-day  il  is 
considered  by  physicians  as  a  brandi  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  useful  in  certain  cases  if  rightly 
administered,  but  capable  of  doing  harm  when 
improperly  applied.  Unfortunately  the  laily 
frequently  look  upon  it  as  a  sole  means  of  re- 
lief  or  cure.  Much  depends  upon  the  judgment 
and  skill  of  the  masseur,  as  the  special  reaction 
of  the  individnal  patient  has  to  be  considered 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  skUful  operator  can 
accomplish  more  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than 
an  ignorant  one  can  in  an  hour.  The  proced- 
ures in  massage  may  be  placed  under  four 
heads:  stroking  (the  eMeuragt  of  the  French), 
kneading  (malaxation),  friction  and  percus- 
sion. Striking  is  performed  over  surfaces  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  or  its  radial  border,  or 
with  the  pulps  of  the  fineers,  or  the  sides  of  the 
knuckles.  Kneading  is  the  grasping  of  muscles 
etc.,  with  both  hands  or  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  rolUng  and  squeezing 
them.  Friction  is  a  peculiar  and  forcible  cir- 
cular rubbing.  Percussion  is  the  itrilring  or 
beating  of  a  part,  either  with  the  hand  or  ui 
instrument  called  a  percussor  or  musc)e-beat«r. 
A  special  technique  of  massaging  the  face,  snd 
particularly  the  ears  and  eyes,  has  had  lurprii' 
mgly  graufying  results  in  preventing  deafncM 
and  curing  certain  b^es  of  blindness,  for  in- 
stance, where  an  embolism  of  a  central  artciy 
of  the  retina  has  been  removed  by  massage. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  modem  system  of  mas- 
sage makes  the  blood  drcnlate  more  freely 
lUengthens  muscle-fibres,  causes  effusions  aiM 
exudations  to  be  absorbed,  improves  secretory 
and  excretoij  action,  and  invigorates  the  whole 
system.  It  is  frequently  used  with  good  re- 
sults to  stimulate  assimilation  and  invigorate 
digestion  to  soothe  nervous  irritability,  relieve 
pain  and  arouse  nerve-force,  to  equaliie  the 
circulation,  to  remove  morbid  deposits  from 
around  joints,  to  restore  mobility,  and  for  the 
correction  of  obstinate  constipation  and  other 
disordered  conditions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  study 
of  unconscious  mentality  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  persons  who  are  the  greatest  advocates 
of  massage  will  be  the  ones  who  are  uncon- 
sciousljr  satisfying  a  desire  for  stroking,  knead- 
ing, fnction  and  percussion.  Such  a  method  of 
curing  their  ills  will  make  an  immediate  and 
a  strong  appeal  to  their  instincts.  This  pre- 
supposes a  physical  and  mental  make  up,  pre- 
disposed by  early  development,  to  seek  and  get 
satisfactions  from  the  skin  and  muscle  sensa- 
tions derived  from  manipiilation  at  the  hands 
of  another.  This  mental  disposition  is  in  mod- 
ern times  well  recogniied  in  psychoanalysis 
(q.v.),  which,  however,  goes  at  the  treatment 
in  another  way.  For  any  diseases  which  may 
be  helped  by  massage,  there  is  a  cause  in  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  unconsciotisly  regards 
the  pleasures  derived  from  the  manipulation  of 
the  skin  and  muscles.  If,  for  instance,  the 
individual  is  of  such  a  mental  constitution  Ihai, 
because  of  early  environment,  he  has  been  led 
to  derive  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  from 
being  stroked,  kneaded,  rubbed  or  even  beaten 
(and  the  histonf  of  the  development  of  massage 
shows  that  such  persons  arc  quite  numerous)  ; 
such  an  individual  will  be  the  more  Kkely  to 
I  diseases  of  the  type  which  are  on  rec- 


ord 33  having  beeti  remedied  or  cured  by  mas- 
sage. He  will  develop  those  diseases  instinct- 
ively without  knowii%  the  connection  between 
them  and  the  unconscious  wi^  \^icfa  is  tbe 
cause  of  the  specific  incidence  of  the  symp- 
toms. This  practically  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  diseases  which  are  enumerated  as  having 
been  cured  by  massage  are  diseases  which  are 
virtually  selected  by  tne  unconscious  because  of 
the  fact  that  thdr  treatment  will  involve  the 
gratification  of  wishes  for  just  sud)  specific 
stimulation  of  the  muscular,  tendonous  and 
cutaneous  end  organs.  The  patient  will  do 
well  under  such  a  treatment,  at  least,  partly  be- 
cause a  source  of  unconsdous  gratification 
closed  to  him  possibly  since  early  childhood  has 
been  through'  massage  reopened  to  him. 

MASSAGETJG,  m4-sij'J!-te,  in  andent  his- 
tory, a  name  given  to  nomadic  tribes  of  north- 
em  Alia  who  dwelt  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Herodotus  says  they  -wor- 
shiped and  offered  horses  to  the  sun,  bad  a 
community  of  wives,  killed  and  ate  their  aged 
people,  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
tbdr  herds  and  on  fiEb,  and  fought  on  foot  and 
on  honebadc  with  lanes,  bow  and  dauble-edged 
axe.  Th^  are  chiefly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Persian  history.  Cyrus  the  Great  perished 
ia  war  with  the  Uassagetz,  529  B.C  Accord- 
ing to  some  tliey  belonged  to  the  Mongolian 
stock,  according  to  others  to  the  Aryan. 

HASSA50IT,  mis'a-soit,  American  Indian 
chief,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags:  b.  Massa- 
chusetts, 1S8D;  d.  1661.  His  dominion  entended 
over  nearly  all  the  southern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett  Bay;  bnt 
his  tribe,  once  estimated  at  30,(KM  in  number, 
had  shortly  before  the  landing  of  the  Filsrims 
at  Plymouth  been  reduced  hy  a  disease,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  yellow  fever,  to  barely  300. 
On  22  March  1621  a  little  more  than  three 
months  after  the  founding  of  Plymouth,  he 
appeared  before  the  infant  settlement  with  60 
of^  his  warriors,  armed  and  painted,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  friendly  league  with  the 
white  men.  Althou^  the  tribe  were  reputed  to 
be  cruel  and  treacherous,  the  open  and  friendly 

Seeting  of  Massasoit  so  favorably  impressed 
jvcrnor  Carver,  that  after  thenecessary  for- 
malities were  concluded,  he  formed  in  b^alf 
of  the  colony  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mutual 
protection  with  the  Wampanoags,  which  for  50 
years  was  sacredly  kept  by  both  parties.  The 
Jriendb'  disposition  of  Massasoit  tofrard  the 
colonists  never  rtlaxed.  He  lived  within  the 
limits  of  -what  is  now  the  town  of  Warren, 
R.  I.,  rear  an  abundant  spring  which  yet  b^ars 
his  name,  where  he  often  entertained  wander- 
ing pilgrims  or  administered  to  thdr  necessi- 
ties. Roger  Williams,  while  on  his  way  to 
Providence,  was  for  several  weeks  his  guest 
at  this  place.  Massasoit  was  just,  himiane  and 
honest,  never  violating  his  word  and  constantly 
endeavoring  to  imbue  his  people  widi  a  love 
of  peace.  In  person,  Morton  says,  in  his 
'Memorial,'  he  was  *a  portly  man  in  his  best 
years,  grave  of  countenance,  spare  of  speech.* 
His  second  son,  Pometacom,  called  by  the  col- 
onists Kins  Philip,  who  ultimately  became 
sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  of  a  less  plac- 
able disposition,  and  allowed  the  encroachments 
of  the  colonists  to  hurry  him  into  the  bloody 
contest  Imown  as  King  PhiKp's  War.    Consalt 
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Baker,  Vii^nia,  <Uassa»oits'  Town  Sowaras  in 
Pokanoket"  (Warren,  R,  I.,  1904). 

MASSASSAUGA,  mis-a-sa'ga,  the  ground 
rattlesnake  of  the  central  United  States.  See 
Rattlesnake. 

HASS£NA,  Andre,  an-dra  nn-s^-na.  mar- 
shal of  France:  b.  Leven  near  Nice,  France, 
t  May  17S8;  d.  4  April  1817.  In  1775  he  en- 
tered the  French  army  and  after  14  years'  serv- 
ice left  the  army  and  returned  to  Nice,  v/hen 
he  married.  During  the  Revolution  he  entered 
a  baiulion  of  volunteers,  and  in  1793,  was  made 
general  of  bri^de.  In  1794  he  took  command 
of  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  French  armjr  in  Italy, 
where,  at  Rivoli  and  elsewhere,  he  Highly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  In  1799  he  defeated  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  forces  at  Zurich,  and  in 
1800,  by  his  defense  of  Genoa  for  three  months, 
gave  Bonaparte  time  to  strike  successfully  at 
Marengo,  In  1804  he  was  created  marshal  of 
(he  empire.  In  ISOS  he  received  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Italy,  where  after  the  Peace  of  Pres- 
burg  he  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
1807  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  army  in  Poland,  and  soon 
after  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rivoli.  In 
1809  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  at  Esslingen  his  constancy  and  firm- 
ness saved  the  French  army  from  total  de- 
struction. Na^leon  rewarded  him  with  the 
dignity  of  Prince  of  Esslingen.  In  1810  he 
took  command  at  the  army  m  Portugal  and 
forced  Wellington  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  till  want  of  provisions  compelled  Mas- 
s^na  to  retire.  In  1814  he  was  made  a  peer  by 
Louis  XVIIl,  and  though  on  the  return  of  the 
emperor  he  acknowledged  his  authority,  took 
no  active  part  in  the  events  of  the  Hundred 
t>ay9.  Consult  his  'Mimoires,'  edited  1^  Koch 
(7  vols,,  Paris  1848-50}  ;  Pitrmaurice,  G.,  'Mas- 
sena'  {in  Royal  United  Servke  Association 
Journal,  Vol.  LVII,  London  1913);  Gachat, 
Edouard,  *Histoire  militaire  de  Uass^na' 
(Paris  1908) ;  Toselli,  'Notice  biogrophique sue 
Massena'  (Nice  1869). 

HASSENA,  ma-;£'na,  N.  Y..  village^  in 
Saint  Lawrence  County,  on  the  Grasse  Kiver, 
and  on  ihe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railroads,  about 
35  miles  northeast  of  Ogdensbure,  ll  was  set- 
tled by  people  from  Vermont,  about  1802,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1886.  It  15 
situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  r^on.  in  which 
the  chief  products  are  hay.  potatoes,  oairy  prod- 
ucts and  apples  Massena  Springs,  just  outside 
the  village  limits,  is  one  with  tfae  village  in 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  and  is  a 
famous  resort  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
springs.  Great  opportunities  for  manufactur- 
ing are  afforded  by  [he  plant  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  Power  (Company,  which  has  a 
caiiacin'  of  40,000  horse  power,  and  which  can 
easily  be  increased.  This  power  has  been  se- 
cured by  diverting  a  small  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  through  a  canal, 
three  miles  long,  into  turbines,  which  have  di- 
rect connection  wilh  electric  generators,  and 
thence  into  the  Grasse  River.  The  canal  starts 
at  the  head  of  the  LongSault  rapids  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  is  200  feet  wide  and  1? 
feet  in  depth.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  country  here,  the  point  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  is  45   feet  higher  than  the  point 


where  the  eanal  enten  lite  GrasM  River,  vUdi 
is  3.  tributary  of  (he  Saint  Lawrence.  The 
Grasse  acts  as  a  tail  race,  carrying  die  water 
back   into   the   Saint    Lawrence.     Two   bridges 

San  the  canal.  By  using  the  Grasse  River  and 
e  canal  there  is  now  a  passage  wholly  within 
the  United  States  for  steamers  around  the  un- 
navigable  rainds.  The  power  plant  at  Massena 
is  second  only  to  Niagara  as  a  centralized 
power  supply  station.  The  diief  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  reduction  works,  veneering 
works,  mineral  filler  works,  sash  and  door 
works,  alnminum  factory  and  dairies.  There 
are  several  churches,  banks,  a  high  school  and 
poblie  schools.  Massena  is  the  business  centre 
for  a  population  of  60,000.     Pop.  2,951. 

MASSENET,  Julet  Bmile  Fr^d^c,  zhul 
a-mgl  fra-da-rfk  mas-nS',  French  composer :  b. 
Montaud,  France,  12  May  1842;  d.  Paris,  13 
Aug.  1912.  He  was  the  youngest  of  21  chil- 
dren; his  fadier,  a  blacksmith,  had  served  in 
die  oigineers  imder  Najwleon.  After  studying 
at  the  Paris  (Conservatoire  under  Reber,  Lau- 
rent, Tbomai  and  Savard,  he  gained  the  first 
priic  for  pianoforte  in  1859,  the  first  for  fiigue, 
and  tfae  Prix  de  Rome  for  his  cantata,  'David 
Rii(io,>  in  1863.  He  had  done  some  traveling 
in  Ita^  and  Germany  before  he  made  his  dtbut 
in  Paris  at  the  Opjra  Comique  in  1868  with 
*La  Grand-Tame,'  He  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1878 
and  tnade  a  member  of  the  Acadimie  del 
6«aux  Arts.  Among  his  earlier  woriis  are 
*Poi(ne  du  Souvenir'  (1860) ;  'Poime  d'Avrit> 
and  <Sitite  dX>rchestre>  (1868).  His  first  ita< 
portant  work  was  the  opera,  'Don  Cesar  de 
Bazan'  (1872),  followed  in  the  same  year  bv 
'Les  Erinnyes*  (a  tragedy  byLeconte  de  Lisle) 
and  a  sacred  drama,  'Uarie-Madclcine.'  An 
oratorio.  'EvCj'  was  performed  in  1874;  the 
opera,  *Le  Roi  de  Lahore'  in  1977;  a  sacred 
legend.  'The  Virgin'  in  1880;  'Herodiade'  (an 
opera)  in  Brussels,  1881.  'Manon'  appeared 
in  1883;  <Le  Cid'  in  1885;  <EscIarmonde.'  a 
romantic  opera  in  1889;  also  a  large  number 
of  popular  melodies,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  a 
series  of  seven  'Suites  d'Orchestre,'  including 
^Scenes  Pittoresqoes,'  "Seines  Alsaciennes,* 
'Scenes  Hongroises,'  'Scenes  Napolitaines' 
and  'Scfees  de  F*erie'  as  well  as  two  can- 
tatas, 'Narcissc'  and  'Biblis,'  He  also  wrote 
some  entr'actes  and  stage  music  for  Sardou's 
dramas  the  'Crocodile'  and  'Theodora.'  His 
opera  'Le  Mage*  (words  by  Jean  Richepin) 
and  a  drame  i^rique,  adapted  from  (loethe's 
'Werther,'  were  performed  in  1891.  'Thais' 
was  first  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  16  March 
1894,  the  libretto  having  been  adapfed  from 
the  novel  hy  Anatole  France;  a  short  one-act 
piece,  'Le  Portrait  de  Manon,'  was  performed 
at  the  Op*ra  Comique  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1895  he  wrote  the  music  for  Jules  Clarerie's  <La 
Navarraise.'  Of  bis  latest  works,  the  opera 
'Don  Qtiichotte'  was  produced  in  London  in 
JUiy  1912,  and  his  last  opera,  'Panurge,>  viras 
oompteted  jusl  before  his  death.  His  music, 
alwaj^  melodious,  has  been  described  by  critics 
as  being  excessively  "sugary." 

MASSBY,  mjsl,  Oerald,  English  poet:  b. 
Gamble  Wharf,  near  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  29 
May  1828;  d,  29  Oct.  1907  He  received  but 
little  education,  and  at  eight  was  employed  in  a 
silk  factory.    Going  to  London  about  1843,  he 
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became  an  errand  boy,  and  in  1849  editor  of 
Tht  Spirit  of  Freedom,  a  Radical  fiaper,  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  associated  witb  Kings- 
ley,  Maurice  and  other  Christian  Socialists. 
In  1854  he  published  <6alla<l  of  Babe  Chris- 
tabel,'  and  other  poems.  The  volume  attracted 
the  notice  of  Landor,  and  the  poems  issued  in 
succession  to  it  met  with  no  little  popularity. 
Other  bocJcs  of  his  are  'The  Secret  Drama  of 
Shakspere's  Soimeis>  <1864-72):  <Havelock's 
March,  and  Other  Poems'  (1861)  ;  <A  Tale  of 
Eternity  and  other  Poems'  (1869);  'Concern- 
ing Spiritualism*  (1872);  <A  Book  of  the  Be- 
gitwings'  (1882) ;  *The  Natural  Genesis' 
(1883);    <My   Lyrical    Life,*    a   collection   of 

Eoems  (1S89).  For  some  years  he  lectured  at 
ome  and  in  the  United  States  and  Australia 
on  spiritualism  and  various  social  and  socialis- 
tic subjects. 

HASSBY,  Hart  Almemi,  Canadian  inven- 
Wr;  b.  Haldimand,  Northumberland  Coiwty, 
Onurio,  1823;  d.  1897.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  Victoria  College, 
Cobourg,  Ontario.  He  assisted  in  maDE«ing 
his  father's  farms  and  while  thus  engageiTset 
about  improving  the  agricultural  implements 
then  in  use.  His  father  established  a  factory 
at  Newcastle  of  which  Hart  became  sole  owner 
in  18SS.  He  perfected  mowing  and  reaping 
machines,  the  first  of  their  kind  m  Canada,  and 
introduced  improvements  in  many  other  farm 
implements.  In  1879  the  factory  was  removed 
to  Toronto.  Massey  received  awards  at  Paris 
in  187^  Philadelphia  1876  and  at  Antwerp  in 
ISSS.    He  was  also  a  noted  nhilanthropiat. 

HASSICOT.  A  mineral  consisting  of 
monoicide  of  lead,  PbO,  containing  about  92.8 
per  cent  of  that  metal  and  an  ore  in  many 
mines  in  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

MASSILLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  ib6ti  ba- 
test  ma-se-yon,  French  preacher :  b.  Hyeres, 
Provence,  24  June  1663 ;  d.  Clermont,  18  SepL 
1742.  In  1681  he  entered  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory ;  then  taught  theology  at  Montbrison 
and  Vientiej  went  to  Paris  in  1696  as  director 
of  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Magloire,  and  won 
great  favor,  even  at  court,  by  bis  eloquent  and 
searching  sermons.  His  funeral  orations  are 
particularly  famous,  In  1718  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  Louis  XV,  lien  only  nine  years 
old,  and  (or  him  composed  the  *Pctite  Caremc,' 
a  notable  series  of  sermons.  MasslKon  was. 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1719;  in  the 
same  year  he  retired  from  Paris  to  Germont, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy.  His  works  were 
edited  in  1828  by  Guillon  and  in  1886  by  Blam- 
piguan,  whose  biographical  sketch,  'MassiUon 
d"apres  des  Documents  inidits'  (Paris  1879), 
should  be  consulted.  Consult  also  de  Julleville, 
Louis  Petit,  'Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la 
litt^raturc  franijaise'    (Paris  1898). 

MASSILLON,  nias'n-6n,  Ohio,  dty,  in 
Stark  County,  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  the 
Ohio  Clanal.  and  on  the  Wheeline  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroads,  about  100  miles  in  direct  line 
northeast  of  (Columbus  and  eiRht  miles  west  of 
Canton.  Massilhin  was  established  in  1825,  and 
in  1853  was  incorporated  as  a  village:  the  city 
charter  was  granted  in  1868.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  noted  for  its  large 
bituminous   coal    5elds    and    for   its   excellent 


dustrial  establishments  are  foundries,  rolling- 
mills,  machjne-^ops,  bridge  works,  potteries. 
fire  brick,  enameled  ware,  paper,  glass-works, 
steel  tubing,  furnaces,  flour-mills  and  cream- 
eries. In  addition  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
city^  there  is  a  large  trade  in  coal,  sand-stone, 
grain  and  livestock.  The  State  Hosinlal  and 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  in  Massillon.  The 
city  has  a  number  of  fine  buildings ;  chief  among 
them  are  the  churches  and  schools.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  under  tfae  charter  of 
1868,  its  first  charter,  and  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  coun- 
cil. The  board  of  education  is  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote;  the  boards  of  health  and  eq^iialitation 
are  dected  by  the  council.  Other  administrative 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  board  subject  to 
the  approval  of  (he  council.    Pop.  14.912. 

HASSINGBERD,  Pruicis  Charles,  Eng- 
lish clergyman:  b.  Lincolnshire,  1800;  d.  1872. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rugby  and  at  Ox- 
ford: look  orders,  and, was  ai>pointed  rector  o£ 
South  Ormsby  in  182S.  In  1847  he  became  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  was  made 
chancellor  in  1862.  He  published  'Reasons  for 
a  Session  of  Convocation'  (1833);  'Church 
Reform'  (1837)  ;  'The  Educational  and  Mis- 
sionary Work  of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century*  (1857)  :  'History-  of  the  Leaders  of 
the  English  Reformation*  (4lh  ed..  18661: 
'The  Law  of  the  Church  and  the  Law  of  the 
Slate'  (1859)  ;  'Lectures  on  the  Prayer-Boof 
(1864)  ;  'Sermons  on  Unity,  with  an  Essay  on 
Religious  Societies'  (1868). 

HASSINGEE,  mis'In-jer,  Philip,  English 
dramatist :  b.  Salisbury,  November  13S3 ;  d. 
Southwark,  London,  March  1640.  He  studied  at 
Saint  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  went  to  London  in 
1606,  and  soon  became  a  well-known  play' 
wrighL  He  oollaborated  with  Nathaniel  Field, 
Thomas  Dekker,  Cyril  Tourneur  and  Robert 
Daborne,  and  regularly  with  Fletdier  in  1613- 
25.  Independently,  he  wrote  15  plavs,  including 
comedies,  tragedies  and  tru;i-comedies.  They 
are  frequently  based  closely  on  Italian  and 
Spanish  originals,  but  show  much  sidlfulness 
in  the  development  of  plot,  and  a  knowledfie  of 
the  requirements  imposed  by  stage  presentarion. 
'Henry  VHP  in  its  present  form  was  probably 
written  by  him  with  Fletcher.  AmouR  the 
plays  wholly  by  him  are  'The  Bondinan' 
(1624);  'The  Roman  Actor'  (1629);  'A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts*  (1632);  'The  Guard- 


century.  Tiiere  is  an  edition  of  his  plays  bv 
Cunningham  (1867);  and  of  'Selections'  by 
Symon  (1887^89).  (See  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts).  Consult  Coleridge,  HaMlev. 
'Dramatic  Works  of  Massinger  and  Ford' 
(rev.  ed.,  1883);  Symons,  A.  (ed.),  'Selected 
Plays>  (London  I887-«9);  'Transactions  of  the 
New  Shakespeare  Societv'  (ib-  1880-86)  ;  Fleay. 
'Biographical  History  of  the  English  Drama ' 
(London  1891);  'Cambridge  History  of  Enp- 
lish  Literature'  (Vol.  VI,  Cambridge  I910>; 
Ward,  A.  W.,  'Histoo-  of  English  Draniaric 
Literature  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne'  (PCew 
York  1899). 

HASSON,  mSs'on,  David,  Scottish  critic: 
K  Aberdeen,  2  Dec,  1822;  d.  Edinburgh,  7  Oct. 
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1907.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College 
and  Edinburgh  University;  in  1852  w«s  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Clough  in  the  chair  o£  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  at  University  Col- 
lege, London.  He  was  editor  of  Macmillan's 
Magazine  1859-68,  and  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  the  UniverMty  of 
Edinburgh  1865-95.  He  is  best  known  for  hi> 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  study  of  Milton's 
life  and  limes  (3  vols.,  1858-80) -- a  work 
valuable  alike  as  a  contribution  to  English  his- 
tory and  to  the  history  of  Endish  literature. 
Other  works  by  him  are  'British  Novelists  and 
their  Styles'  (1859);  'Recent  British  Philoso- 
phy' (1865)  ;  'DruiBmond  of  Hawthornden* 
(1873);  'The  Three  Devils  —  Lulfceris.  Mil- 
Ion's  and  Goethe's'  (1874).  He  also  published 
the  Canlbridge  edition  of  Milton's  Poems  with 
introductions,  notes,  and  an  essay  OD  Uilton's 
English  (3  vols,,  1877) ;  the  Ckilden  Treasury 
edition  (2  vols.,  1874) ;  the  (Zalunet  edition 
(1890)  and  the  Globe  edition  (1871);  <pe 
Quincey'  in  'English  Men  of  Letters'  scries 
(1878) ;  an  edition  of  De  Quincey's  works  (14 
vols.,  1889-91),  and  'Edinburgh  Sketches  mnd 
Memories'  (1892).  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
His  toriograpner- Royal  for  Scotland.  He  alBo 
wrote  'Carlyle  Personally  and  in  his  Writings' 
(1885);  'Edinbargh  Sketches  and  Memories' 
(1892). 

HASSON,  Fi^Mc,  fr5-d&-rek  ma-sdn, 
French  historian :  b.  Asnieres,  1847.  He  was 
librarian  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  eminre  became 
secretary  to  Prince  Napoleon,  and  was  entrusted' 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  Prince's  papers 
and  collections.  He  is  known  as  die  anthor  of 
nearly  20  volumes  in  a  still  incomplete  series 
of  works  on  Napoleon  I.  His  method  '»• 
anecdotic,  and  he  has  based  his  statements  on. 
original  documents, —  correspondence,  account- 
and  note-books,  and  the  like,  manv  of  which  he 
himself  owns  in  his  targe  collection  of  Napo- 
leonic material.  Among  the  titles  of  his  studies 
are  'La  Rtvolte  de  Toulon  en  prairia!  an  III' 
(1875);  'L'lmpcratrice'  (1877);  'Le  MarquJs 
de  Grignan'  (1881;  3d  ed..  1908):  'Les  diplo- 
maies  de  la  R^olution'  (1884) ;  'Napolfon  et 
les  femmes'  (2lEt  ed.,  1897)  ;  'NapoKon  cher 
lui'  (1894);  'Les  cavaliers  de  Napoleon'; 
'Napoleon  ineonnu'  (1895)  ;  'Marie  Walewska' 
(1897)  ;  'Josephine  de  Beauharnais.  1763-96' 
(1899)  :  'Jostehine,  impdratrice  et  reine* 
(1898);  'Josiphine  rfpudiie  1809-14'  (1901); 
'L'Impiratrice  Marie-Louise'  (1902);  'Napo- 
leon et  son  tils'  (1904);  'Napoleon  et  sa 
famille"  (9  vols.  1897-1907);  <Le  sacre  et  le 
couronnement  at  Napolfon' ;  'Autour  de 
Sainle-Helene'  (1908) ;  "Sur  Napoleon' 
(1909):  'Napoleon  k  Salnte-Hfl^ne,  I815-2P 
(1912);  'L'Acad6mie~Frani;aise,  1629-1793' 
(1912);  'Pour  I'Empireur'  (1913).  In  1903 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academic  Fran^ise  to 
succeed  Gaston  Paris. 

HASSON,  Louis  Fransois  RodriKtte,  Ca-' 
nadtan  statesman:  b.  Terrebonne,  Ouebec,  1833; 
d.  1903.  He  received  bis  education  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Saint  Hyadnthe,  province  of  Quebec, 
and  at  Georgetown  College,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  admitted  to  practise  law  in  1859. 
In  1867  Mr.  Massott  was  elected  to  Parliament ' 
as  a  Conservative  member  from  Terrebonne  and 
continued  to    hold    his    seat    nntil    1882.    He 


served  as  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense  in 
1878-80;  became  president  of  the  council  in 
the  latter  year;  and  in  1884-87  served  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Quebec  province.  He  wa* 
called  to  the  Senate  in  1882  and  a  second  time 
in  1892.  He  publi^ed  'Le  bourgeois  de  la  com- 
pagnie  du  Nord-Ouest'    (1889). 

MASSON,  Tfaomma  Luuing,  (Tov  Mas- 
son),  American  editor:  1>.  Essex,  Conn.,  21 
July  1866.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
New  Haven  public  schools;  entered  journalism 
in  New  York  and  since  lffi>3  has  been  literary 
and  managing  editor  of  Life.  He  published 
'Yankee  Navy'  (1899)  ;  'A  Comer  in  Women' 
(1905):  'The  Von  kuraers'  (1906);  'A 
Bachelor's  Baby  andSomeGrown-Ups'  (1907); 
'Best  Stories  in  the  World>  (1914).  He  edited 
'Humorous  Masterpieces  of  American  Litera- 
ture' (1904):  'In  Merry  Measure'  (19051; 
'Humor  of  Love  in  Verse  and  Prose'   (1907). 

1CAS80WAH,  mas-sow'a,  or  HAS- 
SAWA,  northeast  Africa,  a  seaport  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea, 
on  a  small  coral  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Arkeeko  Bay,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  "The  town  is  built 
of  stone,  is  defended  by  several  forts,  and  is 
supplied  wiA  water  from  the  neighboring 
M'Kulu  heights.  The  town  is  hot  and  unhealth- 
ful,  but  the  M'Knhi  hills  have  a  much  better 
climate.  A  railway  17  miles  long  connects  wiA 
Saati  inland  and  continues  to  Asmara,  the 
capital  60  miles  further  inland.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  grain  and  flour,  cotton  manufactures, 
gtass-wares,  arms,  cutlery,  spices,  wines  and 
spirits :  principal  exports,  ifunoceros-faorns, 
gold,  ivoiy,  noney,  pearls,  Kums,  ostrich 
feathera,  skins  and  wax,  brought  by  caravans 
fiom  the  interior.  In  normal  years  the  total 
commerce  is  valued  at  about  $3,750,000. 
Fonoerly  depeodent  on  Egvpt,  the  town  and 
scrip  of  coast  were  ceded  to  Italy  in  1835.  Pop. 
about  2,275,  including  524  Europeans  and  about 
500  Asiatics. 

HASSY8,  mas-sis'.    See  Matsys.  Quentin. 

HASTABA,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  bench, 
applied  b^  Egyptologists  to  certain  Egyptian 
tombs  which  were  common  imder  the  Memphiie 
dynasties.  Remains  of  hundreds  of  these  tombs 
still  exist.  They  are  in  size  from  18  by  26  feet 
to  85  by  172  feet.  They  are  oblong,  bench-like 
structures,  with  flat  roofs  of  stone  slabs.  Con- 
sult 'Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art'  (Vol.  VIII,  New  York  1913)  ;  Erman, 
Adolph,  'Life  in  Ancient  Egypt'  (New  York 
1894)  and  Uariette,  A,  E,  "Les  mastabas  de 
I'ancien  empire'  (Paris  1881-87), 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.  or  A.M.. 
artium  magister),  an  academical  honor  con- 
ferred by  universities  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  upon 
students  after  a  course  of  study  and  a  previous 
the  chief  branches  of  a  liberal 


education,  particularly  philosophy,  philology, 
mathematics,  physics  and  history.  iLhe  word 
magisttr,  connected  with  a  qualifying'  phrase, 
was  used  among  the  Romans  as  a  title  of 
honor;  but  its  present  meaning  must  be  traced 
to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  oldest 
iticE.  Regularly  organised  faculties  were  ■ 
n  known  as  they  now  exist  in  the  univer-  - 
The  whole  circle  of  academic  activity 
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was  limited  lo  the  seven  liberal  arts  (see  An} ; 
and  they  who  received  public  honors  on  tne 
completion  of  their  course  of  Btucties.  for  their 
diligence  and  knowledge,  and  had  already  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  baceataitfeus  (bachelor), 
were  calle3  magistri  artmm  (masters  of  the 
liberal  arts).  In  American  and  English  uni' 
verities  this  degree  follows  that  of  bachelor. 
The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  inferior  to 
that  of  doctor  of  letters  (DliEt.).  In  the 
German  universitieE  the  title  was  formerly  con' 
f erred,  but  has  been  superseded  bj;  that  of 
doctor  of  fihilosophy  (Ph.D.),  which  prac- 
tically corresponds  to  the  de^ee  of  M.A.  in 
other  universities.  This  tiUe  is  an  indispensa- 
ble prclin^nary  to  the  attainment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  decent  in  the  German  universities,  that 
is,  one  who  has  obtained  the  right  to  deliver 
academical  lectures.  See  cademi.;  Dgcbeis; 
Costume,  Academic;  UjnvKSsmf, 

MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE,  biU-^n- 
tr3.  The,  a  novel  by  Robert  Louis  Sterensoiv 
piAlished  in  1S89.  It  is  a  Scottish  romance  of 
tha  18th  century,  beginning  with  the  Stuart  up- 
rising of  1745,  It  is  a  sombre  tragedy  of  the 
enmity  of  two  brothers,  of  whom  the  elder. 
Tames  Durrie  the  Master,  takes  the  ude  of  the 
Stuarts,    the    younger,    Henry,    that    of    King 

MASTER  BUILDER,  The.  The  teadenqr 
toward  symbolism,  to  be  observed  in  the  eatlr 
romantic  works  of  Ibsen,  and  occastoaalty  in 
his  dramas  of  social  awakening,  bccomet 
dominant  in  'The  Master  Builder'  ('Byg^ 
mester  Solness').  published  in  1892  and  played 
the  next  season.  Already  in  'The  Wild  Duik> 
and  'The  Lady  tiom  the  Sea,*  Ibsen  had 
minskd  symbolism  with  naturalism;  but  only 
in  'The  Master  Builder*  does  the  hidden 
allegory  threaten  to  warp  Wb  wrface  story 
out  of  consistency.  The  ^ece,  which  begins 
with  matter-of'fact  scenes  and  situations  from 
middle-class  life,  ere  long  develops  into  a 
tenuous  fable  that  su^^sis  much  more  than  it 
presents. 

As  a  drama  of  ideas  'The  Master  Builder* 
emphasizes  two  notions:  the  peril  of  selfish 
individualism,  already  shown  in  'Rosmershotm* 
and  'Hedda  GaWer> ;  and  the  strugitle  of  age 
against  youth.  Ibsen,  conscious  of  his  advanc- 
ing years,  felt  the  inevitable  passing  of  power 
from  the  older  to  the  younger  generation.  He 
'  ■      also,   not    only    the    fear    of    youth,    but 


corresponded.  He  has  universalized  these 
merely  persoti^  sentiments,  setting  forth  the 
problem  of  every  man  who  lives  long  enough 
to  regret  what  is  gone  and  to  strive  desperately 
to  hold  what  is  slipping  from  him.  This  partic- 
ular conflict  Ibsen  associates  with  the  still 
lai^r  conflict  between  individualism  and 
altruism. 

Solness,  the  master  builder,  has  adiieved 
success  at  the  expense  of  his  wife  and  his 
business  associates.  He  has  checked  the  rise 
of  old  Knut  Brovik,  and  refused  to  young 
Ragnar  Brovik  permission  to  build  independ- 
ently. He  has  employed  the  latter's  sweetheart 
and  captured  her  affections  only  as  a  rase  by 
which   to   retain   Ragnar's   services.    Obsessed. 


as  he  admits,  with  dread  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, yet  thinldnK  himself  at  last  secure  from  ii. 
he  succumbs  when  the  younger  generation 
knocks  at  his  door  in  the  person  of  Hilda  Wan- 


Ms  selfish  schemes,  and,  at  the  s 

time.  Id  attempt  to  mount,  as  he  once  was 
wont,  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower.  He  can  no 
longer  safely  climb  to  such  heights,  and  yet, 
ins^nred  by  Hilda's  faith.  Ire  makes  the  at- 
tempt, only  to  fall.  Thou^  he  forfeits  life, 
Hilda  professes  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as,  when 
he  stood  at  the  dizzy  summit,  she  has  heard 
'harps  in  die  air.'  Hilda  is  the  puzzle  of  the 
play,  an  influence  for  both  good  and  evil,  i' 
symbol  of  youthful  aspiration,  or  perhaps  of 
yonth  as  the  enemy  of^  age  and  of  woman  as 
the  enemy  of  man.  The  charm  of  the  drama 
lies  in  its  tantalizing  hints  of  concealed  signif- 
icances; its  defect  lies  in  its  lack  of  proper 
correspondence  between  the  human  action  and 
the  alfegory.  Much  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
work  is  scarcely  intejllKible  as  a  natural  repre- 
sentation of  hfe.  'The  Master  Builder*  ha; 
been  translated  by  Edmund  (kisse  and  William 
Archer  (1893).  It  is  discussed  in  the  mon- 
ographs on  Ibsen  by  Otto  Heller  (1912),  Jcn- 
nette  B.  Lee  (1907),  M.  I.  Mose;  (1908),  and 
Henry  Rose  (1908),  and,  by  P.  H.  Grtwnnann, 
in  'Nebraska  University  Studies'  (1910). 

Fbank  W.  Chandleb, 

MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  an  official 
having  charge  of  the  horses,  hounds,  etc.,  of  a 
sovereign,  as  of  England.  He  is  there  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  and  the  third  dignitary  of 
ibe  court.  The  office  is  appointive,  and  he  has 
the  use  of  the  royal  horses  and  servants.  The 
office  exists  to-day  in  (Germany  and  formerly 
also  in  France. 

MASTER  OP  THE  ROLLS,  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England 
who  presides  with  the  lords  justices  in  the 
{^ourt  of  Appeals,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Lord 
Chiei  Jusdce.  he  is  the  keeper  of  all  records 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the  roils  of 
all  grants  and  patents  that  pass  under  the 
Great  Seal.  By  the  Suoreme  Caait  of  Judica- 
ture Act  of  lS73,  he  was  denied  rtie  privilege 
he  formerly  had  of  a  scat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.  See  FAMay 
Law. 

MASTER  SINGERS.  See  Meibtersikgos. 

MASTERS,  Edgw  Lee,  American  lawyer 
and  writer:  b.  Gamett,  Kan.,  23  Aug.  1868.  He 
studied  at  Knox  College,  Illinois,  -and  was  ad- 
mitted to  die  bar  in  1891.  His  publications  in- 
clude 'A  Book  of  Verses'  (1998)  ;  <Ma«- 
milian,'  a  drama  in  blank  verse  (19(E)  ;  'The 
New  Star  Chamber  and  Other  Essays'  (1904); 
'Blood  of  the  Prophets'  (1905);  'Althea,'  a 
play  (19CP) ;  'The  Trifler,'  aplay  (1908)  ;  'The 
Spoon  River  Anthology'  (1915);  'The  Great 
Valley'  (1916).  Mr.  Masters  writes  his  poems 
both  in  vers  libre  and  in  rhymed  verse.  His 
'Spoon  River  Anthology'  is  the  best  known  of 
his  works.  It  is  a  uiuque  collection  of  truthful 
epitaphs  on  the  InhaUtants  of  a  middle  Western 
village.  It  is  marked  by  a  biting  vigorous 
satirical  style,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  materialism 
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[hat  shocks  and  surprises.  Despite  its  obvions 
limitations,  its  naive  force  has  won  nuny 
rtaders  and  much  favorable  comment  Consult 
Lowell,  Amy,  'Tendencies  in  Modern  Ameri- 
can Poelry>   (New  York  1917). 

MASTBRWORT,  the  rustic  name  of  sev- 
eral umbelliferous  plants,  as  those  of  the  ^enus 
Atifthum  (see  Duo.),  formerly  much  cultivated 
as  jioi -herbs,  and  held  in  Kreat  repute  as  a  stom- 
achic, sudorific,  diuretic,  etc. 

MASTIC  GUM,  or  MA5TICUE,  a  resin- 
ous substance  flowing  from  deep  inoiaoBi 
made  in  die  branches  of  the  PittaekM 
Ittitiscui,    a.    shrub    of    the    tereUnth    family 

SDwinK  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
(  eastern  Mediterraneao.  This  tree  at- 
tains the  height  of  15  gr  20  feet;  the 
leaves  are  ^lemate  and  pinnate ;  die  flowers 
are  small,  inconspicuous,  disposed  in  axillaiy 
racemes,  and  are  succeeded  t^  an  ovoid  drupe 
GontalnioB  an  osseous  nut  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  imfKirtant  products  of  Scio,  and  other 
£gean  islands,  where  it  hat  been  cultivated 
from  remote  anttquiiy.  Heat  seems  to  exer- 
cise a  ^eat  influence  on  the  resinous  product 
Uastic  IS  consumed  as  a  chewing-gimi  in  vast 
quantities  throughout  the  Turkish  Eiwire  by 
women  of  all  classes,  for  the  purpose  of^deans- 
iag  the  teeth  and  imparting  an  agreeable  odor 
to  the  breath.  It  is  related  to  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, etc.,  and  was  formely  in  repute  as  a 
medicine  throughout  Europe,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  arts  as  »  varnish 
for  maps,  drawings,  etc  Dentists  employ  it  as 
a  filler  for  cavities. 

MASTICATION,  or  CHEWING,  the 
thorough  subdivision  of  food  in  the  mouth  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  other  digestive  secretions.  The 
tongu^  cheeks  and  lips  push  the  food  material 
between  the  teeth,  and  by  the  lateral  and  UI>- 
and-down  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  it  ts  cut 
and  torn  by  the  incisor,  canine  and  bicuspid 
teeth  and  bmised  by  the  molar  or  grinding 
teeth.  During  .these  acdons  the  food  is  soi- 
Icned  by  the  saliva  (insaJivation) ,  -^uch 
exudes  abundantly  from  die  salivary  ([lands  by 
the  act  of  mastication.  Typical  mastication  is 
seen  only  in  the  higher  vertebra.  'The  am- 
phibi^i  bolts  its  fly,  the  bird  its  gmn,  and  the 
^sh  its  brother  without  the  ceietnony  of  chew- 
ing,' but  in  man  and  the  hi^er  animals  masti- 
cation is  necessary  for  complete  and  comfort- 
able digestion.  Thorough  comminution  of  food 
by  mastication  is  analogous  to  the  pulverizing 
process  employed  by  the  chemist,  but  associated 
with  mastication  is  insalivation,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  swallow  substances  whidi  arc 
very  dry.  Imperfect  mastication  of  food, 
dther  by  reason  of  rapid  swallowing  (bolting), 
or  because  of  the  absence  of  sound  and  service- 
able teeth,  is  very  frequently  the  cause  of  the 
numerous  ailments  classified  under  the  term 
indigestion.  Exaggerated  mastication  which 
has  been  so  highly  recommended  by  certain  per- 
sons as  almost  to  constitute  a  panacea  or  com- 
plete prophylaxis  is  known  to  lessen  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juices  which  is  started  by  sen- 
sations of  taste,  to  protract  beyond  desirable 
limits  the  time  required  for  proper  gastric  <E- 
gestion,  to  develop  the  salivary  deposit  in  a 
proportion  relatively  too  great  when  compared 
with  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas.    It  is  more- 


over known  that  the  *eeth  are  likely  to  wear 
out  too  soon,  if  mastication  is  carried  beyond 
a  reasonable  time. 

Exaggerated  mastication  and  the  fancied  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  it  are  an  illustration  of 
sn  indulgence  in  a  form  of  securing  die  srati- 
fication  of  an  unconscious  desire.  In  infancy 
a  great  pleasure  is  derived  merely  from  mouth- 
ing different  objects,  a  pleasure  originating  in 
the  mode  of  absorbing  the  early  meats  at  the 
mother's  breast.  It  has  been  discovered  by 
studying  the  unconscious  wishes  of  mankind 
that  the  sexual  desire  in  the  aduh  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  different  partial  desires  which  in  the 
infant  are  satisfied  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  now  here,  now  there,  but  which  in  the 
adult  are  assembled  in  the  genital  organs  or 
are  at  least  unified  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
genitals.  But  it  has  been  dfinitely  proven 
that  in  some  individuals  this  synthesis  has 
never  been  successfully  accomplished.  Either 
the  mouth  pleasure  rones  or  the  anal  or  the 
skin  or  some  other  zone  which  gave  in  infancy 
a  quite  absorbing  sense  of  gratilication  has 
failed  of  appropriate  subordination,  and  has 
persisted  into  adult  life,  with  some  ifi(Uvidua1s, 
as  a  source  of  extraordinary  pleasure.  To  this 
class  of  partially  undeveloped  minds  belong  not 
only  the  advocates  of  exaggerated  mastication 
but  all  other  persons  who  develop  any  other 
form  of  actrvihr  as  a  fad  such  that  they  are 
noticeably  pecuttar  in  that  respect 

MASTIFF,  a  breed  of  dogs  of  great  mzc, 
recognized  by  the  large  bead,  the  dependent 
lips,  the  broad,  hanging  ears,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral musoilarity  of  the  form.  The  mastiff  ia 
general  disposition  is  affectionate  and  gentle. 
extremely  faithful  and  vigilant.  In  Rome  and 
in  classical  ages  these  dogs  were  held  in  high 
estimation  for  their  strength  and  couKge.  The 
most  valued  breeds  were  obtained  from  Great 
Britain,  where  these  dogs  orinnaled,  and  were 
used  to  guard  flocks  and  heras;  and  watching 
has  become  instinctive  with  them.  Roman  of&> 
cers  were  appointed  to  breed  them  and  W  trans- 
mit them  periodically  to  Rome,  where  diey 
fooHfat  lions,  etc,  in  the  arenas  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatres  and  were  otherwise  favorites. 
The  dog  now  u  highly  valued,  both  as  a  watch- 
dog, and  as  a  domestic  companion.  Fawn  is 
tile  prevalent  color,  and  the  wei^t  should  be 
about  165  pounds. 

HASTIOOPHORA,  a  cIbh  of  Protoaoa 
*lu  which  tbe  flagellate  form  is  prominent  ti- 
iboti^  die  atmeboid  and  otcysted  conditions 
frequently  occur.'  Typical  forms  are  con- 
tained In  the  order  Fiagellaia  (q.v.). 

MASTODON,  a  genius  of  fossil  probo- 
scidians of  die  elephant  family,  whose  remains 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  Tertiary 
formations  from  Miocene  time  onward  to  the 
dawn  of  the  present  era.  Although  in  size  and 
external  appearance  the  larger  mastodons  much 
resembled  modem  elephants,  save  that,  like  the 
mammoths^  the  northern  specie*  were  probably 
clothed  with  long  hair  they  dJflFered  widely 
from  other  genera  of  the  family  in  details  of 
structure,  especially  those  affecting  dentition. 
Thus  milk-molars  were  present,  and  some- 
times were  persistent;  and  in  their  structure 
the  fossil  molar  teeth  are  not  penetrated  by 
deep  partitions  of  cement,  and  thdr  crowns  are 
marked  by  few    (3  to  5)    transverse  ridm, 
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which  are  often  broken  into  nipple-like  pro- 
tuberances. This  is,  in  short,  the  simplest 
form  of  tooth-structure  in  the  family,  of  wbicJi 
the  mastottons  are  the  oldest  and  most  primi- 
tive type,  and  nearest  to  the  earlier  Dinotberia. 
The  tusks  ^rved  upward  only  sli^tly;  and 
thdr  length  in  Matlodon  americimus,  whose  re- 
mains have  been  obtained  nearly  entire  from 
bog-deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  was  about  nine  feet,  indicaliuK,  as  do  the 
measurements  of  the  skeleton,  an  aninial  about 
equal  in  average  height  to  the  modern  Indian 
elephant,  btit  with  a  rather  more  bulk;  bodv 
and  a  flatter  forehead.  Of  this  species,  whica 
was  a  belated  survival  of  an  ancient  Old  World 
type  that  became  extinct  in  the  Pliocene,  sev- 
eral good  skeletons  are  preserved  in  the  muse- 
ums of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  cer- 
tain European  species  are  also  well  known. 
About  30  different  kinds  of  mastodons  have 
been  described  from  bones  found  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  In  the  Pliocene 
works  of  Texas,  Nebraska  and  Idaho  are  found 
remains  of  a  proboscidian  {Stcgodon)  which 
was  a  connecting  link  between  the  mastodons 
and  the  elephants.  What  -brought  this  wide- 
spread group  to  an_  end  is  not  clear.  There 
was  no  diminution  in  their  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  herbage,  bark  and  leaves,  as  is  known 
from  undigested  stomach-contents  foimd  within 
the  skeletons ;  and  they  survived  the  historic 
vicissitudes  of  climates  until  subsequenUy  the 
present  settled  conditions  arrived.  There  is 
-^ood  reason  to  believe  that  they  lasted  in  Amer- 
ica, at  least,  until  after  the  advetit  of  manldnd, 
but  indisputable  evidence  of  this  is  lacking. 
See  Elephants;  Fossa. 

Consult  Woodward.  'Vertebrate  Palaeontol- 
ogy' (1898)  ;  Lucas,  'Animals  before  Man  in 
North  America'  (1902);  Scott,  *Land  Mam- 
mals of  the  Western  Hemisphere'  (New  York 
1913). 

MASTODONSAURUS,  a  fossil  labyrintbo- 
dottt  batrachian  found  in  the  Triassic  forma- 
tions of  England,  Wiirttemberg  and  India.  It 
is  the  largest  type  known,  the  head  having  a 
length  of  four  feet  witli  a  body  extending  to  a 
length  of  10  feet, 

MASTURBATION.  The  limited,  rcstrictied 
dictionary  definition  is  self-abose,  that  is,  gen- 
ital mampubtioD  by  fhe  bands,  clothing,  bed 
clothes,  by  riding,  hy  hard  objects  and  by  pres- 
sure of  ^ings  against  the  geniials,  Ctc  Re- 
garded in  ita  broader  aspect  of  an  auiocroiic 
reaction  to-  external  reality  it  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  activities  not  ordinarily  realized  as 
masturbatory  la  nature  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tc^ics  in  the  whole  reahn  of  psycho- 
pathology.  Thua  broadly  defined  it  is  ai^ 
erogenous  satisfaction  through  any  and  aU 
modes  of  gratification  carried  on  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  includes  both  somatic  and  psychic 
masturbation.  Not  regarded  in  antiquity  as  of 
very    vital    importance    it    was    brought    into 

trominence  and  called  deleterious  principally 
y  Tissot,  who  wrote  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tttry,  and  is  the  sponsor  of  all  the  lurid  liter- 
ature which  has  spread  over  two  continents 
since  his  time.  He  taught  thai  masturbation 
was  a  very  serious  weakness  and  that  it  led 
to  various  forms  of  illness  and  insamty,  state- 
ments for  which  modern  medical  science  can 
find  no  satisfactory  proofs.    The  most  modern 


Attitude  toward  masturbation  is  that  the  dcl^ 
terious  effects  so  often  observed  in  those  who 
practise  it  come  not  from  any  injury  to  ttu 
body  but  from  the  guilty  feelings  of  those  who 
abuse  themselves  and  from  the  tendency  it  hu 
to  remove  them  from  the  true  relations  with 
ihtir  fellows.  That  is,  when  the  individual 
satisfies  his  fantasy  sense  of  potency  by  any 
form  of  masturbation,  the  personality  will  re- 
gress to  more  and  more  infantile  levels  and 
the  discrepancy  between  the  social  value  of  the 
autoetotic  behavior  and  the  true  adult  bebavior 
which  is  called  for  by  the  environment  inll 
result  in  some  form  of  mental  or  bodily  illness. 
The  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  revealed  its 
dan^s,  and  the  Gre<lts  gave  it  a  poetical  rati- 
ception  In  the  myth  of  Narcissus  (see  Nadcb- 
sisu),  the  youth  who  fell  in  love  with  his 
image  in  a  pool,  a  story  whidi  represents  ex- 
ternal reality  reduced  by  autoerotism  to  a  mert 
rvflection  of  self.    Thus  the  forms  of  i^ysical 


aracter  are  very  r 
Any  act  which  satisfies  the  nncons 
sires  throit{^  producing  an  effect  upon  the  bod; 
instead  of  on  tiie  world  of  external  reality  is 
of  this  nature.  And  the  body  has  various  zones 
other  dian  die  genital  in  which  this  self-grati- 
fication is  practised  unconsciously  through  mul- 
tifarious forms  of  activity,  the  most  prominent 
being  the  mouth,  the  intestines  and  different 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  infant  naturally  ptits 
everything  into  its  mouth,  and  this  habit  u  — 


flhem  and  swallowing  them  as  food 
objects,  not  food,  that  are  mouthed 
serve  this  purpose,  including  tobacco,  chewing 
^um,  toodipicks,  etc.,  and  therefore  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  reproach  as  any  other  use  of 
any  part  of  tiie  body  throwh  which  no  chanBt 
having  a  social  value,  is  effected  upon  extetral 
reality.  The  skin  as  well  as  the  muscles  are 
used  as  sources  of  self -gratification,  too,  in 
massage;  and  such  acts  as  stroking  the  skin, 
runnii^  fingers  through  the  hair,  scratching; 
tickling,  etc.,  are  other  examples. 

Constipation  of  the  spastic  type  is  the  most 
common  form  of  unconscious  masturbation  of 
the  anal-erotic  rone.  Bodily  masturbation, 
conscious  as  well  as  unconscious,  is  patalleled 
by  a  form  of  thinking  that  may  be  called  mes- 
ial masturbation,  in  which  the  individual,  male 
or  female,  has  acquired  the  habit,  whether  or 
not  from  practising  physical  masturbation,  of 
seeking  pleasure  from  his  own  states  of  mind 
Excessive  day-dreaming,  reading  of  li^t  liter- 
ature and  attendance  on  li^ht  drama  or  moving 
picture  shows,  aimless  driving  about  in  automo- 
biles and  most  other  forms  of  solitary  or  un- 
productive mental  activity  may  be  classed  is 
types  of  mental  masturbation,  and  when  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  degree  generally  result  in 
a  species  of  mental  impotence,  in  which_  die 
individual  is  unable  to  carry  out  any  aclivilj 
to  a  productive;  conclusion.  The  treatment  of 
both  mental  and  ^ysical  masturbation  is  men- 
taL  The  patient  is  to  be  shown  through  self- 
analysis  juel  what  he  is  doing,  both  in  its  phys- 
ical and  psychical  aspects,  and  that  his  action  is 
essentially  infantile,  representing  an  arrest  oE 
development  at  a  very  early  level,  which  thus 
never  permits  him  to  act  the  true  adalt  part  in 
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liic^  Various  whotesbme  and  truly  social  activ- 
ities slionld  be  enccuraged,  and  the  [latient  in- 
structed how  to  enlist  his  entire  libido  (tfy.) 
in  them,  and  the  desire  for  solitary  pleasure 
will  graaually  disappear. 

Smith  Ely  Jellhte. 
HASUDI  (Abij-1  Hasan  'Ali  ibn  Husaih 
ibn  'Ali  ul-Mas'udi),  Arabic  geographer  and 
historian:  b.  Bagdad,  near  the  close  o(  the  9th 
century;  d.  Fosiat,  about  956  a.d.  Receiving  a 
good  education  he  set  out  to  study  the  history, 
manner  of  life,  customs,  etc..  of  every  land  at 
first  hand.  This  quest  took  him  to  Persia  and 
Kerman,  in  915  to  Istafchr,  to  Multan  and  Man- 
snra  in  916.  From  there  he  journeyed  to  CaiB- 
bay,  Saimur  and  Ceylon,  to  Madagascar  and 
bade  via  Oman.  He  also  yisitid  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian;  journeyed  to  Tiberias  in  Pales- 
tine. He  visited  Antioch  in  943  and  Damascus 
in  945.  The  last  decade  ai  his  life  'v/i&  sptat 
in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Of  the  Ho'tatJlile  sect,  he 
was  free  fron  bigotry,  studied  Cfaristianiiy  and 
Judaism  and  was  well  versed  in  the  hi&lory  of 
the  principal  nations  o£  botJi  Orient  and  Ocd- 
denL  He  wrote  a  universal  history  in  30  vol- 
nmes,  entitled  'Kitab  akhbar  tiz-Zaman,'  fol- 
k)wed  by  a  sup]>lcaieiit  in  <Kiub  ul-Ausat,'  a 
chronology  of  general  history.  The  two  works 
were  combined  by  the  author  in  <Muruj  udh- 
Dbahab  wa  ma'adin  ul-Jftwahir'  ('Meadows  of 
Gold  and  Mines  of  Precious  Stones')  in  947. 
Editions  have  been  pub)i^ed  at  Bulak  (1866) 
and  at  Cairo  (1886).  The  original  with  f^reoch 
translation  hy  C.  B.  de  Maynard  and  P.  de 
Courieille  has  appeared  (9  vols.,  Paris  1861- 
77;  VoL  I,  in  Ejiglish  by  A.  Spren^cr,  London 
1341).  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  &n- 
isbed  by  Masudi  m  956  appears  to  be  now  lost 
Another,  work,  written  in  956,  is  <Kitab  ut- 
Tanbih  wal  Ishraf  ('Book  of  Lndicatioa  and 
Revision*)  is  a  summary  with  corrections  of 
his  other  writings.  It  was  edited  by  M.  J. 
de  Goeje  (Leyden  1894)  and  there  is  a  French 
translation  by  Carra  de  Vaux  (Pans  1896)  and 
a  partial  translation  in  De  Saaj's  memoir  to 
Ueynard's  edition  of  'Mumj.'  Consult 
Brockelmann,  Karl,  'GesdMcfate  dcr  arabischm 
Literahir'  (Vol.  I,  Wdmar  1899)  ;  Field  C, 
"Tales  of  the  Caliphs>  (1909);  Nicholson,  R. 
A.,  'Literary  History  of  the  Arabs*  (Cam- 
bridge 1907). 

HASULIPATAM,  or  %ANDAR,  British 
India,  capital  of  the  district  of  Kistna,  Madras, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna,  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  was  the  earliest  English 
settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  an  agency 
being  established  there  in  1611.  Subsequently 
the  town  was  held  for  some  years  by  the 
French;  it  was  taken  by  storm  hy  Forde  in 
1759.  A  storm-wave  inundated  the  town  in 
1864.  and  about  30,000  lives  were  lost.  Weav- 
ing, bleacliin^  and  clotb  printing  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries,  but  do  not  enjoy  their  former 
importance.  Noble  College  is  the  chief  educa- 
tional institution.  The  port  is  merely  a  road- 
stead ill  which  vessels  anchor  five  miles  off 
shore.  Masnlipatam  is  reached  by  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  from  Bezwada. 
Pop.  42,100. 

MASUKSNLAND,  East  Prussia,  a  lake- 
dotted  district  around  Lyck,  Lotzen,  Sensburg, 
Orlcisburg  Neidenhurfc  Oletika,  Oslerode, 
Rossel  and  Allansiein.    It  is  marked  hj  rolling 


mil,  divided  by  himdreds  of  IbUcb,  msny  of 
which  are  joined  together  by  long  narrow  chan* 
nels.  MaiKC  and  Spirding  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  largest  of  these  bodies  of  water. 
A  few  years  ago  the  imperial  gavernmoit  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  a  company  whidi 
piopoacd  to  drain  the  greater  part  of  th^  Uasu- 
ren  region  and  sell  the  reclaimed  land  to  set- 
tlers. Negotiations  were  proceeding  apace 
when  von  Hindenburg  heard  of  the  project. 
For  many  years  he  had  studied  the  region  and 
was  convinced  tliat  the  lalces  and  surroundnag 
marshes  were  the  equivalent  of  several  army 
corps  in  defending  Germany  against  an  in- 
vasion by  Russia.  He  opposed  the  dramage 
scheme,  went  to  Berlin,  interviewed  tfae  em- 
peror and  as  a  result  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. The  view  of  Hindenburg  was  vindi- 
cated in  1914-15  after  the  battle  of  Tannen- 
bcrg,  whra  dte  aged  general  partly  encircled 
the  Russians  with  the  lakes  in  Uieir  re^. 
Whole  regiments  were  lost  in  the  qt>agmires, 
and  great  quantities  of  stores  fell  to  the  Ger- 
mans.   See  War,  European  —  Eastern  Front. 


ostrich  feather  on  her  head,  with  eyes 
bandaged  as  a  sign  of  her  impartiahty. 
'Judges  aiKl  kings  were  at  all  periods  her  pro- 
fessed worshippers.  The  father  of  the  god- 
dess was  Ri,  the  «nn  god.  iHer  Greek  com- 
peer was  Themis.  Consult  Budge,  A.  E.  T.  W., 
'The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians'  (Vol.  I,  London 
1904)  and  Wiedemaon,  AUred,  'Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians*  (New  York  1^7). 
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the  administration  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  against  wlxim  the  natives  tmsuccess- 
fully  rebelled  in  1893  and  1896.  The  MatabeU 
are  a  waMike  Kaffir  race,  who  migrated  from 
Natal  in  1827  under  their  chief,  Umiililotec. 
The  coimtry  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills, — 
the  Matoppo  Hills  being  the  chief — is  watered 
by  imrnerous  streams,  has  good  pasture  and  is 
believed  to  be  rich  in  gold.  It  is  now  being 
iaptdly  settled  and  developed.  Baluwayo  is  tbe 
o^itaL  Other  towns  are  Girelo  and  Setukwe. 
There  are  11,000  whites  and  249,000  nativct. 
"nie  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad  passes  throu^ 
.Buluwayo,  which  is  1,360  miles  distant  fcom 
■Cape  Town;  Consult  Baden-PoweU,  'Tke 
Maabele  Campai^'  (2d  ed.,  London  1901) ; 
Montague,  'Intenor  of  Central  Africa*  (lb. 
1886);  Norris,  'Ma  label  elajid'  (ih.  1595); 
Oates,  Frank,  '  Matabele  Land  and  the'  Victoria 
Falls*  (ib.  1881);  Wills  and  Collingridge,  'The 
Downfall  of  l,Dbengula>   (ib.  1894). 

MATACHIN,  mat  ^  cSen',  or  UATA- 
CHINB,  'the  dance  of  fools"  a  fomer  well- 
known,  comic  dance  performed  by  maskers  in 
mack-militaij  guise.  It  was  common  in 
Franct  and  Italy.  The  dance  itself  was  merely 
a  displ^  of  tumbling  or  acrobatic  feats. 

HATACO,  a  South  American  Indian  stodc. 
Including  several  tribes,  whose  habitat  is  in 
the  Vermejo  River  Valley  in  the  Gran  Chaco, 
in  northern  Argentina.     They  are  of  meditan 


fishing  and  cattle-raising.    Then*  drcM  is  n 
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of  aldns  and  they  dwell  in  huts  of  brush.  Cdb- 
sult  'Aitales  de  la  Sociedad  Cientitica  Argen- 
tina>  (Buenos  Aire*  1904) :  Brinton,  D.  G., 
■LinKiustic  Cartography  of  the  Cbaxxt  Region' 
rPhiladelphU  1898);  Schuller, '  Sobre  el  origen 
de  los  chiuni^'   (Santiago  1906). 

MATADOR,  tji  Spanish  bullfiKhls  the  man 
appointed  to  administer  the  fatal  Stroke  to  die 
bull.    See  BuLL-FioHT. 

UATAOALPA,  ma-ta-garpa,  Nicaragua, 
town,  capital  of  the  department  of  Uatagalin, 
nordi  of  the  central  part  of  Nicaragua,  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  in 
which  die  chief  products  are  tobacco,  coffee 
and  sugar.  The  lack  of  railroads  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  town,  but  plans 
are  formed  for  cotmecting  it  with  the  Pacific 
and  with  Uanagua,  the  capital,  and  o^er 
cities.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Indians. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

HATAMATA,  a  large  fresh-water  twrde 
(Ckelyj  fimbriala)  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
valleys,  which  has  a  flat,  weak,  but  heavily  em- 
bossed shell,  and  lies  in  concealment  amoiig 
the  weeds.  Its  neck  is  very  long,  the  head  is 
small,  the  nose  is  extended  into  a  flat  tubular 
proboscis  and  the  jaws  are  so  weak  and  soft 
that  it  is  evident  nothing  can  be  forcibly  sdced 
with  them.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  frogs, 
■mall  fishes  and  the  like,  upon  which  this 
.  turtle  feeds,  are  sucked  into  the  throat  rather 
than  bitten.  To  facilitate  its  concealment 
against  both  enemies  and  expected  prey,  the 
head  and  neck  of  this  remarkable  creature  sire 
covered  with  an  outgrowth  of  fleshy  fringes, 
which  float  about  in  the  water,  like  tangled 
weeds,  hiding  its  identic  most  effectively. 
Consult  Gadow,  Hans,  'Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles' (London  1901). 

HATAHOROS,  Hsriano,  ma-re-«'nd  ma-. 
ti-m6'rd«,  Mexican  patriot:  b.  Mexico,  about 
1770;  d.  Valladolid,  3  Feb.  1814.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  1810  as  substitute  priest  of  the  pariah 
m  Jantelolco,  a  village  south  of  Mexico  Citv. 
In  1811  he  identified  himself  with  the  revolt 
of  HidalRO  (q.v.),  and  became  the  principal 
commander  under  Morelos  (q.v.).  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  on  19 
April  1813.  On  14  Oct.  1813  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory of  San  Agustin  del  Palmar,  and  on  5 
Jan.  1814  was  captured  at  the  defeat  of 
Pnruarin.  He  was  executed  in  ValbdoHd 
market-place.  The  town  of  Matamoros,  on 
the  United  States  frontier,  was  named  in  mem- 
ory of  this  sterling  patriot. 

MATAHOROS,  Mexico,  a  frontier  town 
and  river  port  opposite  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in 
Tamaulipas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  about  30  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  brick  houses;  around  the  pubtk 
square  stand  the  church,  town-house,  custom- 
l^ouse  and  a  number  of  elegant  ptHvatC  dwell- 
ings. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  witb 
the  United  States;  horses,  hides,  wool,  cotton- 
seeds, etc.,  are  exported,  and  manufactured 
goods  imported,  in  normal  years  its  com- 
.merce  is  valued  at  about  $4,CiOO,OO0t  During 
the  Mexican  War  in  1846  the  town  was  occu- 
pied by  American  troops  under  General  Taylor, 
te  18  May.    Pop.  10,000. 


UATAHX,  ma'tan,  Canada,  town  in  Ri- 
mouski  County,  province  of  Quebec,  on  the 
Canada  and  Gulf  Terminal  ana  the  Intercolo- 
nial railroads.  Steamers  ply  between  it  and 
Montreal  and  Gaspi.  The  town  has  large  saw 
mills  and  extensive  lumber  interests.  Fop. 
2,056. 

MATANUSKA  RIVER,  an  afflueni  of 
Knik  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska.  The  vallej'  of 
this  stream  has  extensive  coal  deposits  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation  in 
recent  years.  See  Alaska,  and  consult  Manin, 
*Uatanuska  Coal  Field'  (in  'United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  Bulletin  239>),  uid  'Railw^ 
Routes  in  Alaska'  (in  'Document  1346,  House 
of  Representatives,  62d  Congress,  3d  Session'). 

HATANZA8,  ml-tin'z4s  (Sp.  m&-tln'diul. 
Caba,  B  seaport  city  on  the  nordi  coast,  ca{ri- 


Bay,  one  of  the  largest,  safest  and  raost  con- 
venient harbors  of  the  western  hemisphcr^ 
The  dty  is  well-built  with  wide,  regular  and 
paved  streets,  handsome  plazaa  and  pnblic 
Duildings  and  good  railway  communications. 
The  caves  of  Bellamar  and  Yumuri  Valley,  in 
the  neighborfiood,  are  two  popular  natural  re- 
sorts. Matanzas  ranks  in  importance  next  to 
Havana  in  the  export  of  sugar,  motesses,  rum 
and  coffee,  the  exports  of  sugar  akine  aT«r- 
aging  annually  about  $15,000,000.  It  has  sugar 
mills,  distilleries,  oil  refineries,  tanneries,  shoe 
factories,  machine  shops,  etc.  It  was  founded 
in  lf03,  and  suffered  from  piracdcal  incur^om 
durit^  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  Ttit 
city  was  bombarded  by  the  United  Stales  wat- 
ships  during  the  Spanish- American  War  m 
IK^  the  only  casual^,  widely  telegra[riied.  be- 
ing an  injU(7  to  a  "Matanzas  mule,*  iriiidi 
made  the  animal  famous.    Pop.  39,000. 


HATAS.  Rudolph,  American  surgeon:  h. 
Bonne  Carre,  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  12  SepL 
1860.  He  was  educated  at  Barcelona,  ^eiii; 
Paris,  France;  Brownvtlle,  Tex.;  Soule's  Col- 
lege New  Orleans;  Saint  John's  Literary  In- 
stitute, Matamoros,  Mex.,  and  at  Tulanc  Uni- 
versity. Since  his  graduation  he  has  practised 
in  New  Orleans,  where  since  1895  he  has  special- 
ized in  snrgery.  In  the  latter  year  also  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  sur^ry  at  Tulaoe 
University.  Dr.  Malas  is  senior  surgeon  of 
Touro  Infirmary  and  senior  visiting  surgeon 
at  the  Charily  Hospital.  In  1917  he  was  com- 
missioned major  in  the  medical  reserve  corps 
of  the  United  Stales  army_,  was  president  of  the 
American  Surreal  Assoaation  in  1910;  of  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  G^ecological  Assod»- 
tion  in  1911,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  1908^10  and  of  (he 
Atnerican  College  of  Surgeons  in  1913,  From 
1883  to  1895  he  edited  the  New  Orieans  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  treatises  and  monographs  on  surreal  sub- 
jects and  a  freouent  contributor  to  medical 
journals  and  texiDooks. 

MATCH  INDUSTRY.  It  was  nearly  800 
years  after  the  discoivery  of  phosphorus  by  aa 
Arab,  named  Bechel,  that  it  was  found  possible 
to  obtain  a  light  in  a  short  time  by  the  friction 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  This  discovery  was 
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made  and  first  BK>lied  commercially  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century  hy  Godfrey  Hank- 
wilz.  of  London,  and,  althan^  i1k  feasibility  of 
PToducinK  3  stibstance  which,  widi  a  little  rub> 
luDK,  would  igniie,  was  at  once  demonstrated, 
and,  although  it  was  proven  that  sndi  a  sub- 
stance would  be  of  immenie  commercial  value, 
yet  it  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  before 
a  friction  match  was  invented  and  successfully 
put  on  the  market.  The  method  employed  1^ 
Haukwilz  consisted  of  rubbing  small  particles  of 
phosphorus  between  folds  of  brown  paper  and 
the  flame  produced  lighted  a  sulphur  match,  but, 
as  the  phosphorus  at  that  time  was  costly  and 
considered  dai^erous,  the  match  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. 

Among  the  earliest  inventions  was  the  ■phos- 
phorus bottle,*  containing  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus, siirreo  atout  by  a  hot  wire,  in  order  to 
coat  the  bottle  with  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and 
when  a  light  was  desired  a  sulphur  match  was 
thrust  into  the  bottle  and  thus  igiuted.  This 
"phosphorus  bottle*  wa&  followed  in  18QS  by 
the  ''o:9iniiriate  match,'  the  Invention  of  Chan- 
cel, of  Paris.  These  matches  were,  however, 
considered  dangerous,  and  in  1809  a  mixture  of 
I^iosphonis  and  magnesia  wus  invented  by 
Derepos,  which  was  designed  to  do  away  with 
the  danger  attendant  tipon  the  use  of  the  others. 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  matches  used  was 
the  brimstone  match,  and  this  consisted  of  small 
strips  of  resinous  or  very  dry  pine  wood  dipped 
in  melted  sulphur  and  lighted  by  means  of  a 
spark  dropped  from  a  flint  and  steel.  This 
brimstone  match  was  in  almost  universal  use, 
despite  the  fact  of  later  inventions,  till  the  first 
part  of  the  19th  century,  and  even  as  late  as 
1825,  but  with  the  general  awakening  at  that 
time  in  all  branches  of  industi^  the  same 
progress  was  manifest  in  the  invention  of 
matches  and  of  more  ingenious  machinery  for 
making  them.  The  first  inveniion  alonj;  this 
line  came  in  shape  of  the  *  Instantaneous-Light 
Boxes,*  called  the  Eupyrions  and  Promelheans, 
■  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Jones  of  London.  These 
light  boxes  retailed  at  a  very  high  price  and 
were  made  of  small  sticks  of  dry  wood  tipped 
with  a  mixture  of  dilorate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phur, which,  when  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid, 
Ignited.  These  were  dan^ermis  because  of  die 
add  and  because  of  the  liability  of  harm  from 
the  explosion  when  ignited  and  the  cost  was 
prohibitive  to  general  use.  This  was  followed 
in  1827  by  the  Congreve  match,  invented  by  a 
chemist,  named  Walker,  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
This  match  was  similar  to  the  *  Instantaneous- 
Light  Box,*  but  the  mixture  on  the  end  con- 
sisted of  gum,  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphide 
of  antimony,  placed  over  a  coat  of  sulphur. 
They  were  drawn  between  a  fold  of  sandpaper 
to  ignite  them.  These  sold  for  a  shillinf  per 
box,  containing  84  matches.  They  did  tmt  be- 
come generally  used  because  they  did  not  readily 
ignite  and  the  fumes  created  by  the  burning 
substances  were  very  offensive. 

In  1833  the  lucifer  friction  match,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  modern  match,  was  put  on  the 
market  and  this  differed  materially  from  the 
'Instantaneous-Light  Box,*  at  first  being  tipped 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Congreve,  but 
later  having  phosphorus  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  mixture.  The  manufacture  of  these 
phosphorus  matches  was  commenced  on  a  large 
scale  in  1633  at  Vienna,  by  an  Austrian  named 


Tresdicl,  and  gradually  several  factories  began 
to  produce  matches  of  various  lands,  Austria 
and  southern  Germany  taking  the  lead  in  pro- 
duction. Red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  was 
discovered  by  Prof.  Anton  von  Schrotter,  a 
German,  in  184S,  and  wa*  used  as  early  as 
1855  by  Luttdstrom,  of  Jonkdping,  the  first 
manufacturer  of  die  well-known  "safety- match.* 
In  these  matches  the  phosphorus  is  omitted 
from  the  composition  placed  on  the  tip  of  the 
match,  but  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  box, 
and  thus  the  match  will  only  ignite  when  rubbed 
on  the  box.  On  24  Oct.  1836,  Alonzo  D.  Phil- 
lips, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  granted  the  first 
patent  on  friction  matches  given  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  early  days  the  greater  portion  of  the 
matches  made  came  from  the  poorer  sections  of 
London  and  various  other  large  cities,  and  of 
course  were  made  for  the  greater  oart  in  cellars 
and  badly  vencUaied  places.  This  often  led  to 
disease  called  necrosis  of  the  bone,  caused  by 
the  handling  of  phosphorus,  or  by  inhaling  its 
fumes.  This  disease  in  time  became  so  preva- 
lent among  the  roatch-makecs  that,  for  fear  it 
would  be  carried  along  and  Spread  by  tBe  manu- 
factured articles  itself,  the  local  governments 
took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  forced  the  owners 
of  these  "cellars"  to  provide  well-aired,  venti- 
lated and  well-hghied  places  for  the  employees. 
With  the  improvement  in  surroundings  also 
came  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture. Until  about  1842  the  splints  or  sticks 
of  wood  used  were  whittled  out  by  hand  en- 
tirely, btU  in  that  year  a  machine  for  cutting 
these  splints  was  invented  by  Reuben  Fartrit^ 
and  this  practically  revolutionized  the  trade  by 
reducing  the  number  of  employees,  producing  z 
much  better  article  in  a  shorter  time  and  ma- 
terially reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture.  This 
will  be  seen  to  be  true  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  vear  1856  there  were  but  40,000,000  matches 
made  in  England,  while  at  the  present  time  one 
factoiy  alone  in  this  country  has  facilities  for 
making  100,000,000  matches  per  day. 

The  geaeral  size  of  the  match  now  made  is 
from  one  and  seven-eighths  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  the  wood  used  being  pine, 
thoroughly  dried.  After  discarding  the  knots 
and  cross-grained  parts,  the  blocks  of  pine  arc 
placed  in  the  automatic  ieeder  of  a  machine, 
run  through  and  cut  into  splints.  These  splints 
are  cut  by  knives  or  dies  so  arranged  that  when 
cut  they  are  separated  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  and  then  set  into  cast-iron  plates  made 
into  an  endless  chain  by  link  attachments. 
The  speed  of  this  machine  may  be  set  accord- 
ing to  the  needs,  from  175  to  250  revolutions 
per  minute  and  as  it  cuts  44  matches  at  each 
revolution  it  is  very  raoid.  After  the  splints 
have  been  cut  the  endless  chain  attachment 
carries  ihem  from  the  cutting  end  of  the  machine 
over  a  block  which  heats  the  heads  to  a  tempera- 
ture great  enough  to  melt  paraihne.  After  they 
have  passed  over  the  heating  block  the  chain 
carries  them  along  to  the  receptacle  containinir 
the  paraffinc  and  composition  forming  the  head. 
The  reason  why  the  match  is  heated  before 
reaching  these  composition  rollers  is  that  the 
parafBne  may  not  be  chilled  by  coming  into 
contact  with  a  cold  substance  and  also  the  match 
lakes  more  readily  to  the  composition  when 
healed.  Having  oassed  the  composition  rollers 
and  received  its  head,  the  matcb  is  cooled  ( 
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by  biasts  of  cold  dry  air  for  ai 
and  then  pushed  off  the  iron 
chain  by  a  mechanical  device 
or  strawboard  boxes.     These 

)  500  matches, 


I  hour  and  a  half  of  automatic  madnnM,  dtat  cut  the  wood  into 
plates  or  endless  combs,  which  are  dipped,  dried,  packed  and 
into  small  paper  marketed  in  that  form,  for  convenient  carrying 
iMxes,  containing  in  the  pocket  In  the  titUBber  of  establishments 
laticalljr  fed  into  making  matches  the  effect  of  the  modem  ma- 
chinery haa  made  itself  apparent  also. 
The  smtistro  of  the  inihistry  foUowa: 
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table,  covered  and  packed  into  cases.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  material  used  for  the 
composition  placed  on  the  head  of  the  match 
is  imported  from  foreign  countries,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  the  articles  may  be  more 
cheaply  produced  in  foreign  countries  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  labor. 

With  the  advances  made  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  matches,  of  necessity  the  ma- 
chinery for  making  the  boxes  made  a  corre- 
sponding advance,  and  has  practically  kept 
astride  of  the  times.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
ventions made  in  the  strawboard  box  machinery 
were  made  by  Mr.  E,  B.  Bcccher,  of  Westville, 
Conn.,  while  the  improvement  of  the  match- 
maldng  machinery  is  mainly  due  to  McClintock 
Young,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  J.  P.  Wright,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Charles  Palmer,  ]^a  W. 
Denmead  and  Joseph  Baughman,  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  The  operation  of  the  machinery  for 
making  the  paper  and  strawboard  boxes  used 
in  the  match  business  is  as  follows:  After 
having  placed  a  roll  of  strawboard,  cut  to  the 
pro^r  width  and  lined  either  with  oink  or 
white  paper,  in  the  machine,  the  board  is  scored 
for  the  comers;  it  is  then  glued  by  an  anto- 
matic  device,  folded  into  an  endless  tube  and 
passed  on  through  the  printing  presses  in  that 
form  and  are  printed  on  three  sides.  After 
being  cut  into  proper  sizes,  the  boxes  are 
passed  further  along  by  the  machine  to  a  com* 
partmeni  where  ihey  receive  a  coat  of  sand  on 
the  fourth  side,  thus  making  a  striking  or 
rubbing  surface  for  the  ignition  of  the  match. 
Thus  (he  cover  is  completed  and  the  box  proper 
is  made  in  substantiatly  the  same  way,  with  the 
exception  of  the  printing  and  sanding,  and  the 
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._«  saving  accruing  from  these  im- 
proved devices  has  steadily  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
entire  operation  of  match-making  is  conducted 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  companies 
operating  faaories.  and  also  to  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  industry. 
The  etTect  of  the  automatic  boxmakers  on 
the  ntmiber  of  people  employed  has  been  won- 
derful. To  have  constructed  the  2,000,000 
boxes  now  made  in  a  single  day,  40  years  ago, 
would  have  taken  the  combined  labor  of  1,500 
persons,  whereas  it  now  takes  but  75  people  to 
operate  the  machines  which  turn  out  the  same 
work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  Books  or 
cards  of  matches  are  formed  by  another  class 


The  importation  is  about  10  per  cent  of  ibt 
manufacture,  adding  that  much  to  the  United 
States  consumption.  The  match-makinf^  indus- 
try has  assumed  considerable  proportions  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States;  in  France  the  industry  being  a 

Evermnent  monopoly,  in  the  United  Stales 
ing  largely  controlled  by  one  corporation, 
the  Diamond  Match  Company,  which  is  credited 
with  over  75  per  cent  of  the  production,  havioK 
iour  very  large  factories.  It  is  also  an  inter- 
esting fact  for  sociolo^sts  that  in  this  industry 
the  wage  earners  receive  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  they  produce,  first 
deducting  the  cost  of  materials. 

HATE,  an  officer  in  the  mercantile  marine 
who  acts  as  the  assistant  of  the  captain  or 
master.  There  are  four  grades  —  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  mate.  The  junior  mate  has 
usually  the  superintendence  of  the  slowing  of 
the  vessel.  The  law  recognizes  only  two  classes 
of  persons  in  charge  of  a  trading  vessel— the 
master  and  the  mariners,  the  mates  being  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  In  the  navy,  the  term 
mate  is  now  limited  to  the  assistants  of  cerlaiii- 
warrant  officers,  as  boatswain's  mate,  gunner's 
mate,  etc.    See  Petty  Offices. 

HATt  (Port^  ktnia  maiti;  Sp..  ytrba 
mati),  or  PARAGUAY  TEA,  a  bevenige  in 

Sneral  use  in  Braiil  and  also  in  general  favor 
rotigfaout  South  America,  prepared  from  the 
leaves  and  shoots  of  lUx  Paragnayetuis.  The 
duef  mat^producing  state  is  diat  of  Parana, 
from  which  are  eicported  many  million  poimds 
of  this  Br^lian  'tea'  annually.  The  raaXt  tree 
(ia  appearance  not  unlike  a  small  evergreen 
oak  or  ilex  with  a  heavy  and  fleshy  leaf)  grows 
freely  in  the  forest,  entirely  without  cultiva* 
tion ;  and  in  the  forest  the  iMves  undergo,  as 
soon  as  they  are  plucked,  a  first  prepar^tiDD 
which  both  diminishes  thdr  weight  before 
transportation  and  also  keeps  them  from  fer- 
menting. They  are  dried  at  a  fire,  and  then 
packed  in  sacks  which  are  sent  to  the  mills 
at  Curitiba  which  reduce  the  leaves  to  powder 
and  separate  the  various  qualities.  Aromatic 
properties  retained  in  the  dried  and  powdered 
leaves  are  extracted  by  means  of  infusion.  As 
a  stimulating  and  wholesome  beverage  habitu- 
ally used  throughout  a  large  part  —  espedally 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  mate  mifthi 
well  be  called,  not  by  the  competing  names 
Brazilian  or  Paraguayan,  but  more  ^mply  the 
South  American  tea.    The  exportation  of  mal^ 
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practically,  oi  ecooomic  achievement    In  a 
cent  year  inat£  was  exported  to  die  extent  of 
75,^  metric  totis. 

HATEHUALA,  ma-t!-ira1a,  Me^dco,  a 
souihern  town  of  the  slate  of  Nuevo  Lion, 
with  silver-melting  establish menls  and  import- 
ant silver  mines  in  the  Ticinity,  Gold  and 
copper  are  also  foimd  nearby  in  paying  qiian* 
rides.  The  city  is  well  built,  has  several  plajias 
and  wide  streets.    Pop.  12,000. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  (Lat  'medical  mat- 
ter*), that  division  or  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  drugs,  their  origin,  classifi- 
cation as  aamral  products,  prrparation,  purifi- 
cation, action  on  the  animal  economy,  together 
with  the  mode  of  administering  them  for  the 
relief  and  cure  of  disease.  The  action  of  the 
various  agents  in  the  materia  medica  Upon  the 
human  family  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence, sometimes  by  experiment,  especially  by 
admimsterinfc  various  angs  io  some  of  the 
lower  order  of  animals  such  as  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  guinea  pigi,  rats  and  mice.  Perhaps 
the  best  general  dasufication  of  medidnE  is  as 
stimulants,  sedatives,  narcotics,  emetics,  altera^ 
dves,  tonics,  anaesthetics,  antispasmodics,  as- 
tringents, spinants,  cathartics,  dia^toretid, 
diuretics,  blenaorrbetics,  emmenagOBues,  b«tna- 
tinics,  aatadds,  irrilante,  demulcaits,  coloring 
agents  and  anthebnintics.  This  classificalion 
is  based  upon  the  Srtct  effect  of  the  different 
drugs  upon  the  tissues  of  the  hiunan  economy 
under  the  various  headlings  which  drags  may 
be  coirveniently  grouped  under  four  general 
sections,  namely:  1.  Those  which,  have  a 
special  action  on  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  the 
general  nervous  system.  2.  Those  which  have 
a  special  action  on  the  secretions.  3.  Those 
which  change  the  blood.  4.  Those  which  act 
locally,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Section  (1)  includes  antispasmodics,  anxstfaet- 
ics,  astringents,  narcotics,  tonics,  sedatives, 
spinants  and  stimulants.  Section  (2)  includes 
the  emetics,  emmenagocues,  blennorrhetics, 
diuretics,  diaphoretics  and  cathartics.  Section 
(3)  includes  alteratives,  antacids  and  hiemalin- 
ics.  Section  (4)  includes  anthelmintics,  color- 
ing  agents,  demulcents  and  irritants.  See 
Phakhaoopceia  ;  Thebapeutics. 

MATSKIALISM,  the  philoso^ihtcal  theory 
that  everything  which  exists  is  ultimately  mate- 
rial in  nature,  6r  that  whatever  is  real  can  be 
derived  and  explained  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  material  phenomena.  This,  of  course, 
carries  witb  it  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  any 
finite  or  Infinite  spirit  as  an  immaterial  suIh 
stance  and  a  repudiation  ot  all  forms  of  ideal- 
ism, which  uses  thought  or  intelligence  as  a 
principle  of  explanation.  Materialism,  however, 
may  be  more  or  less  expUcil  and  may  maintain 
either  absolutelv,  or  witn  various  modifications, 
the  primary  and  all-embracing;  character  of  mat- 
ter. Thorough-going  materialism  asserts  that 
nothing  exists  but  physical  bodies  and  physical 
processes.  What  are  called  immaterial  sub- 
stances and  processes  it  either  declares  to  be 
unreal,  of  explains  away  as  ultimately  not  dif^ 
ferent  in  nature  from  physical  substances  and 
processes.  Moreover,  for  materialism  of  this 
consistent  and  uncompromising  type,  mailer  i; 


dead  and  moved  only  by  mediaiiica]  forces,  it 
has  no  *psychic  side,"  and  the  laws  which  it 
obeys  are  die  expressions  of  a  blind  physical 
necessity.  This  extreme  view  is  perhaps  no 
longer  maintained  by  any  philosophical  thinker 
of  reputation,  but  in  virions  mo<Ufied  forms  it 
still  exists  as  a  tendency  to  subordinate  mental 
phenomens  to  phifsical  processes.  The  more 
importaat  of  these  modifications  and  limitations 
maybe  brou^t  uttder  the  following  beads.  (1) 
The  subordination  of  mental  phenomena,  while 
still  acknowledginR  more  or  less  explicitly  their 
distinctive  character,  to  physical,  and  especially 
to  physiological  processes  as  their  determining 
causes.  This  position  does  not  usually  avoid 
any  of  the  practical  consequences  of  mate- 
rialism, and  always  tends,  when  thought  out, 
to  revert  to  die  strict  ontological  form  of  the 
theory.  For  it  is  an  easy  transition  from  the 
view  that  physical  processes  are  able  to  cause 
mental  modifications  to  the  opiiuDn  that  the 
mind  is  not  fimdamentally  different  in  char- 
acter from  the  matter  which  affects  it.  (2) 
The  view  that  matter  is  not  a  dead  lump  or 
mass  that  moves  only  when  acted  upon  by 
some  external  body,  as  the  older  theories  as- 
sumed, but  that  every  particle  of  matter  — 
every  atom,  or  it  may  be  every  cell  —  is  "con- 
joined with  a  soul,*  or  has  a  "psychical  side," 
or  "contains  a  certain  element  of  mind-stuff." 
By  dins  introducing  an  element  which  is  dif- 
ferent in  character  and  in  mode  of  operation 
from  matter,  this  theory  seems  to  differentiate 
itself  in  principle  from  '  materialism.  Never- 
theless, it  is  usually  assumed  tacitly  by  repre- 
sentatives of  this  modem  Hjdozoism  that 
within  the  atom  or  cell  the  material  side  is  the 
primary  and  determining  element,  while  the 
physical  is  secondary  and  subordinate.  More- 
over, the  whole  mode  of  conception  usually 
remains  at  the  mechanical  stage,  since  the  im- 
material element  never  comes  to  its  rights  as 
an  ideal  principle,  but  is  conceived  as  a  mere 
moving  force  or  instinct,  and  also  since  it  is 
assumed  that  the  complex  mental  life  can  be 
built  up  by  the  composition  of  pS);chic  elements 
just  as  a  material  body  is  constituted  by  the 
combination  of  its  parts.  (3)  The  position  of 
energism.  Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  find  in  energy  an  ultimate  reality  in  terms 
of  which  both  mental  and  material  phenomena 
may  be  expressed.  It  cannot  be  maintained, 
however,  that  the  conception  of  energy  has  yet 
been  clearly  defined,  nor  is  everyone  prepared 
to  accept  the  assurance  of  Professor  Ostwald, 
the  chief  representative  of  the  theory,  that 
energy  is  the  concrete,  reality  which  we  directly 
experience.  To  many  it  may  appear  to  be 
merely  an  abstract  conception  built  out  of  the 
data  of  experience.  Apart  from  ibis  difficulty, 
however,  energism  does  not  avoid  matenaJism 
merely  by  dcmaterializing  its  fundamental 
pricdple.  In  Professor  Ostwald's  bands,  it  ap- 
pears to  remain  essentially  materialistic;  since 
the  conceptions  employed  and  the  laws  which 
the  irans formations  of  energy  obey  are  those 
of  physical  science. 

If  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  excepted, 
when  philosophical  thou^t  wa^  determined 
mainly  by  theological  conceptions,  materialism 
may  be  said  to  have  held  a  place  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  We  have  al- 
ready notice^  some  of  the  forms  in  whidl  tips 
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mode  of  Ihougfit  continues  to  appear  at  ibc 
present  day,  and  may  now  refer  briefly  to  its 
more  imporiant  historical  representatives.  The 
systems  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  who 
found  the  fundamenta]  principle  of  thin^  in 
some  physical  substance,  such  as  water,  air  or 
£re,  camiot  properly  be  classed  as  materialism. 
For  as  yet  there  was  no  oppo^tion  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual.  Neither  the  concep- 
tion of  matter  as  Lifeless  and  unintelligent  sub- 
stance, nor  of  mind  as  an  immaterial  directing 
principle,  had  yet  been  formed.  Atomism, 
as  develoi>ed  by  Democritus  of  Abdera,  is 
the  first  thorough^ing  system  of  materialism. 
Democritus  taught  that  the  soul,  like  everything 
else,  is  an  agtn'egate  composed  of  atoms.  The 
soul-atoms  diner  from  all  the  others  ia  being 
the  finest,  smoothest  and  most  mobile.  When 
they  are  in  isolation,  they  are  insensible,  but 
from  their  union  sensation  arises.  From  sensa- 
tion all  the  other  processes  of  the  mental  life 
originate.  The  same  conclusions  were  main- 
tained by  the  Epicureans,  who  adopted  with- 
out any  essential  modification  the  tlieory  of 
atomism.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of  the 
Stoics  that  whatever  exists  is  corporeal, 
their  system  cannot  properly  be  described  as 
materialism.  For  the  human  soul  and  God,  the 
all-embracins  Logos  of  which  the  human  reason 
is  a  spark  of  emanation,  though  consUntly  de- 
scribed in  materialistic  terms,  yet  function 
ideally  as  rational  directini;  forces. 

Materialism  was  revived  in  modern  times  by 
Gassendi  (1592-1655)  (q.v.)  under  the  form  of 
atomism.  Modern  materialism  was,  however, 
first  worked  out  by  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v.), 
who  based  it  upon  the  mechanical  conceptions 
which  in  his  <ky  were  being  made  the  basis 
of  all  physical  science.  He  did  not  deny  the 
existence  of  immaterial  thingB  —  God,  angels, 
pure  spirits  —  but  shrewdly  contented  himself 
with  showing  that  onl^  that  which  is  composed 
of  parts,  that  is,  bodies,  can  be  the  object  of 
thought  and  so  be  knowiL  All  real  phenomena 
must  therefore  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  mechanical  theory  and  in  terms  of  the  move- 
ment of  bodies.  Under  the  influence  of  the  de- 
veloping physical  sciences  and  especially  of  the 
dominant  conception  of  mechanism,  material- 
istic tendencies  played  an  important  part  in  the 
thought  of  the  I8th  century.  David  Hartley 
n704-S7)  and  Joseph  Priestley  {173J-18M) 
(q,v,)  definitely  subordinated  the  mental  life 
to  the  bodily  processes,  though  the  latter  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  his  materialism  with  Chris- 
tiani^  and  even  to  support  it  by  appealing  to 
the  Bible,  It  is  in  France,  however,  in  the 
systems  of  La  Mettrie  (1709-51),  Baron  d'Hol- 
bach  (1723-59).  and  Cabanis  (17S7-1808) 
(q.v.)  that  we  find  in  this  century  representa- 
tives of  materialism  who  do  not  hesitate  to  draw 
the  most  extreme  consequences  of  their  doctrine, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God  and  to  reduce 
man  to  a  mere  piece  of  physical  mechanism. 
Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  a 
revival  of  materialism  occurred  in  Germat^y 
whidi  had  an  important  popular  influence. 
The  most  important  names  connected  with  this 
movement  are  Carl  Voef,  J.  Moleschott, 
H.  Czolbe  and  Louis  Biicliner  (whose  book, 
'Kraft  iind  StolT'— <Force  and  Matter'— has 
been  called  the  Bible  of  German  materialism, 
and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions  in  its 
English  translation).    The  general  adoption  of 


the  evoIifiotiflTy  point '  of  view  was  i 
beginning  at  least  favonUe  to  mater 
The  pUIoaophical  probtem  seemed  to  be  to 
derive  from  some  primitive  form  of  matter 
all  the  various  modes  of  existmce  in  accordance 
with  the  established  laws  of  ^lysical  evdution. 
To  this  task  Herbert  Spencer  (q.v.)  devoted 
his  life  with  a  result  that  is  variously  esdmaled 
in  different  quarters.  It  can  at  least  be  said 
that  at  present  thinkers  are  more  inclined  than 
formerly  to  question  the  adequacy  of  physical 
science  to  furnish  a  complete  and  final  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  evolutionary  process. 

BiUiogrudijr,—  Langc,  '(Jeschichtc  des  Ma- 
terialismus'  (Eng.  tratis.,  3  vols.,  London  1878- 
81) ;  Buchner,  'Force  and  Matter'  (London 
1864)  ;  Haeckel,  'The  Riddle  of  the  Universe' 
(New  York  1899);  Paulsen.  "Introduction  !o 
Philosophy'    (New  York  1895). 

James  E,  Creightom, 
Professor  of  Logic   and  Metaphysics,  ComcU 
University. 

MATHEMATICAL  INDUCTION.  See 
Induciiok,  Matheuaticau 

MATHEMATICAL  SIGNS  AND  SYM- 
BOLS, i»  matketnaties,  a  symbol  employed  to 
denote  an  operation  to  be  performed,  to  show 
the  nature  of  a  result  of  some  previous  opera- 
tion, or  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  an 
indicated  quantity  is  to  be  considered.  The 
present  mathematical  symbolism  is  due  to  the 
labors  of  manv  men  —  men  having  different 
habits  of  ihougnt,  men  living  in  dillerent  agei, 
men  speaking  different  languages.  A  physidst 
will  employ  sine  a  and  sine  b  to  calculate  the 
an^e  of  refraction  of  light.  Now  certainly 
there  is  neither  sine  a  nor  sine  b  in  reali^; 
yet  there  are  most  certainly  relations  of  realUy 
which  are  accurately  described  in  these  ex- 
pressions, sine  a  and  sine  b.  Such  is  the  func- 
tion of  all  signs,  symbols  or  characters.  When- 
ever the  eye  can  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  one's 
imaginK  faculty,  a  success  in  grasping  a  thought 
may  often  be  sained  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  failure.  This  is  in  partioiiar  true  in 
mathematics  where  the  subject  tnatter,  while 
objective,  is  non-sensible.  In  this  way  signs, 
and  symbols,  stand  for  the  emphatic  presenta- 
tion of  mathematical  ideas,  often  very  subtle 
even  when  symboUzed;  and  with  such  signs 
these  ideas  become,  as  it  were,  easy  to  exhitut. 
that  is,  in  thou^t;  and  the  relations  of  these 
ideas  become  thinlable,  even  very  often  to  the 
whole  complex  train  of  ideas  in  which  iho' 

One  very  important  property  for  symbolism 
to  possess  IS  that  it  should  be  concise,  so  as  lo 
be  visible  at  a  glance  of  the  eye  and  to  be 
rapidly  written.  A  sign  should  if  possible  al- 
ways represent  the  same  object,  and  the  same 
object  should  always  be  represented  by  the 
same  sign.  If  a  new  sign  be  ?dvisable,  per- 
manently or  even  temporarily,  it  should  caro' 
with  it  always  some  mark  of  distinction  from 
that  which  IS  already  in  use,  unless  it  be  a 
demonstrable  extension  of  the  latter  (De  Mor- 
gan). The  importance  of  notation  is  recog- 
nized when  it  is  remembered,  for  example,  how 
great  an  advance  toward  the  solution  of  the 
famous  problem  of  the  three  bodies  was  made 
when  special  attention  was  given  to  it,  and 
a  special  symbolism  chosCTi  for  it  And  die 
invention  of  the  symbol   ^  by  (jauss  affords 
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a  fine  example  of  the-  advantage  which  nay  lie 

derived  from  a  good  notation;  it,  without  ex- 
aggeration, marks  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  iht  science  of  aritiunedc.  The  language  of 
analysis,  says  Laplace,  being  in  itself  a  power- 
ful   instrument    of    discoveries,    its    notationa, 


Nowadays  we  have  a  s^bol  for  each  malhe- 
malical  operation.  Sometimes,  even  a  choice  of 
symbols.  And  most  of  the  letters  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  are  now  engaged  for  special  maibe- 
'  matical  purposes.    Thiu ; 

a  signifies  sometimes  a  ftniie  quBiitUy;  at 
other  times  a  known  number,  the  side  of  a 
triangle  opposite  A;  also  an  intercept  on  the 
axis  of  X,  and,  finally,  altitude. 

b  like  a  signifies  a  known  nmnber,  and  also 
a  side  of  a  triangle,  the  one  opposite  B ;  it 
also  stands  for  base;  and  lastly,  for  an  intei^ 


cept  I 


ntbe  a 


e  signifies  the  base  of  the  Napierian  loga- 

A  considerable  inroad  has  been  made,  also, 
into  the  Greek  alphabet : 

y   signifies  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  x; 

<r  stands  for  the  ratio  3.14159; 

<   is  used  for  sum  of  tens  similarly  obtained ; 

"  indicates  the  standard  deviation  in  the 
theory  of  measurements. 

Some  exanqiles  of  reading  notation  may  be 
given: 

a+b,a — b,a+b,itxb.  and  a  "- 6  are  read  o 

Etus  b,  a  minus  b,  a  divided  by  b,  a  multiplied 
y  b,  and  the  diSereoce  between  a  and  b. 
Further: — a>b,a<b,a=b,  <»— 6,  and  ogfr 
are  to  be  read  a  greater  than  b,  a  less  than  b,  a 
\gtob,  and  (Gauss'  symbol)  a  idesti- 


cal  witht. 


Our  present  day  symbols  of  operatton,  + 
(plus)  and  —  (minus),  appear  to  be  amotw 
the  oldest  Both  are  found  in  Widnann^ 
arithmetic  published  in  1489,  at  Leipzig.  In  the 
time  of  Widmann,  the  symbols  (  ),  X,  -h, 
>  and  <  were  unknown.  Rudolff  had  alreadr 
begun  to  employ  the  radical  sign.  But  °"  had 
not  yet  appeared.  In  those  days  almost  everjr- 
ihing  was  expressed  by  words,  or  mere  abbrevi* 
ations.  Yet  even  then  -both  cubic  and  biquad- 
ratic equations  bad  already  been  solved;  die 
methods  even  were  publlBhed.  Oughtred  used 
the  term  'separairix*  in  sense  of  a  mark  be- 
tween the  integral  and  fractional  parts  of  a 
number  written  decimally.  His  sjwbol  for  a 
separatrix  was  L-  Stevens  had  already 
used  a  figure  a  circle  over  or  under  eaco 
decimal  place  to  indicate  its  order.  And  of 
the  various  separatrixes  that  have  been  em- 
ployed by  mat  hematic  i  an  s,  four  are  still  em- 
ployed :  (a)  A  vertical  lint  is  still  employed  to 
separate  cents  from  dollars  in  ledgers,  etc. 
Such  a  separatrix  appears  already  in  1613,  em- 
ployed in  a  work  by  Richard  Witt.  NafHer 
also  used  a  vertical  line  for  the  same  purpose 
in  his  'Rabdologia,'  in  1617;  (b)  a  period, 
still  employed  as  a  separatrix,  is  so  used  as  early 
as  1612  in  the  trigonomciir  of  Pitiscus,  a  Ger- 
man. Napier,  in  his  'Rabdologia,'  speaks  of 
so  employing  a  period  or  comma.  The  period 
has  always  been   the  prevailing  form  of   the 


separatrix  by  no  one  less  than  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. His  desire  was  to  prevent  it  from  being 
confounded  with  a  period  used  as  a  mark  of 
punctuation.  This  form  of  the  dectmal  point 
IS  now  commonly  used  in  England;  (d)  Pi- 
lisciu  is  the  author  of  an  Italian  work  on 
trigonometry.  He,  in  this  work,  published  in 
160^  uses  a  camma  as  a  decimal  point  Kep- 
ler, tn  1616,  seems  to  have  introduced  this  mark, 
the  comma,  into  Germany  for  the  same  purpose. 
Briggs  likewise  used  a  comma  in  his  loga- 
riihinic  taUcs,  in  1624;  and  several  other  early 
English  writers  generally  employed  the  coouna 
as  a  decimal  point  But  to-day  the  comma  is 
customaiy  form  of  the  decimal  point,  not  in 
England,  but  in  countiies  upon  the  mainland  of 
the  European  coatinent 

For  example:  li^  would  in  America  be 
written  decunally  as  1.50;  in  England  as  1-50; 
and  in  Genaany,  France  and  in  Italy  as  1,50. 

Symbols  in  general  mxr  tww  te  mentioned: 
The  sign  of  cancdlation  ii  singly  drawn  across 
the  factors  cancelled,  like  the  one  drawn  acroM 
the  zeros  above.  These  with  the  ordiuu^ 
Arabic  and  Roman  numerals  and  the  abbrevi- 


rdinary  arithmetic.  In  algebra  there  are  four 
kinds  of  sjrmbols :  symbols  of  quantity,  of 
opcratioo,  of  relation  and  of  abbreviation. 
Known  quantities  are  represented  by  the  first 
letters  of  the  a^habet;  or  by  the  &13I  leiten 
with  one  or  more  accents,  as  x',  y",  «"',  B^ 
sides  letters  of  Greets  and  even  of  ifae  Hebrew 
alphabet  are  employed.  Thus  M  stands  for 
"modulus*  of  any  system  of  logarithms.  '  has 
been  spoken  of. 

Of  symbols  of  operation,  multiplicatioo  may 
be  incUcated  by  placing  a  point  between  the 
factors  when  both  are  expressed  by  letters,  as 
a  .  b.  In  a  series  multiplication  between  fac- 
tors expressed  even  by  numbers,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  point  between  such  factors.  When 
~  is  used  between  two  quantities,  it  denotes 
dificrence;  but  not  which  quantity  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  other.  Division  has  been 
sometimes  indicated  thus:  a  |  b.  The  radical 
sign,  V,  when  placed  over  a  quanTity_indicates 
that  its  root  is  to  be  taken.    Thus  Va  denotes 


the  s< 


t  of  a.    In  the 


e  manner  Va 


and  Va  are  read  the  cube  root  and  the  ftth  root 
of  a,  respectively.     Here  '  and  n  give  the  indt» 

of  the   radical.     A   vinculum,   ,   a  bar   |, 

brackets  { ],  and  parentheses  (  >  all  indicate 
that  the  quantities  enclosed  by  them  ore  to  be 
regarded  together  as  wholes.  In  algebra,  Z 
denotes  tliat  the  algebraic  sum  of  several  quan- 
tities of  the  same  nature  as  that  to  which  die 
sign  is  prefixed  is  to  be  taken.  The  letter  f, 
F  and  f,  written  before  any  quantity,  or  quan- 
tities, separated  by  commas,  as 

PW,  nx,y).  *(x.y,3}.  et  cetera, 
denote  quantities  depending  upon  the  quantities, 
or  the  quantity,  within  the  parenthesis,  without 
designating  the  nature  of  the  relation.  The 
signs  of  proportion,  :  ;;  :,  when  placed  be- 
tween quantities  show  them  lo  be  in  proportion. 
R,  r  and  P,  and  other  symbols,  denote  radii  of 
circles.  L,  I  and  *  may  denote  latitude.  The 
leading  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  a        '" 
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sometimes  used  to  denote  known  angles;  and 
the  final  letters  of  the  same  alphabet  W  denote 
unknown  angles.  And  when  several  c)uantities 
of  the  same  kind  arc  involved  in  an  investiga' 


An  older  usage  of  o  denotes  an  infinitely 
small  quantity;  and  only  sometimes  absolute 
tero.  Dearer  thinking  has  impelled  moderns 
to  use  '  (iota)  or  i  for  an  infinitesimal,  and 
to  denote  by  o,  absolute  lero,  and  that  onl^. 
The  symbol  oo,  first  employed  by  Wallis  in 
the  17th  century,  has  lon^  been  used  both  for 
a  vanabie  increattna  anthoHt  limit  and  for 
absoiute  infiitUy.  Taylor,  in  1898,  introduced 
the  symbol  'Y'j  a  contraction  of  %  for  an  iri- 
jmile,  the  reciprocal  of  an  infinitesimal.  The 
stgu.'. denotes  then  or  therefore;  and  thes^'.'i 
since  or  because.  The  y^-^fi^r)  is  a  general 
sign,  indicating  tliat  there  is  a  gtntrai  relatiom 
between  y  and  x  —  that  is,  y  and  x  are  so  con- 
nected tlut  X  cannot  change  without  y  changing 
at  the  same  timt  The  symbol  F  (x,  y,  b,)  '"O 
implies  that  there  is  a  general  relation  between 
jr.  y  and  e,  without  specifying  the  relation. 
The  symbols  «ti,  eos,  tan,  eo-tan,  sec,  co-sec, 
ver'sin,  co-ver-sin,  are  abbreviations  used,  re- 
spectively, for  the  words  'sine,*  'cosine,*  ■tan- 
gent,* to  tangent,*  •secant,"  •co-secant,* 
■versed-sine*  and  ■co-versed-sine.*  When  the 
arc  is  supposed,  as  in  trigonometry,  to  depend 
for  its  value  upon  any  of  the  trigonometric 
lines,  the  function  is  called  the  inverse  tri- 
gonometric functioa  The  following  symbols 
are  used  to  denote  this  kind  of  a  relation : 
tin—'y,  cos—'y,    tan—^y,  eol—'y,   sec—'y.    co- 

■  These  stand,  respectively,  for  the  arc  upon 
the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  co-t3ngent,_  secant,  co- 
secant, versed-sine  and  co-versed-sine, —  is  y. 
The  principle  of  notaliou  has  been  extended  to 
aU  inverse  functions;  thus: 

logYd-'  Ixdxy.tic 
These  stand,  respectively,  for  the  quantity^  whose 
logarithm  is  jr*,  and  the  quantity  whose  differen- 
tia is  X  d  X,  etc.  The  differential  of  a  func- 
tioD,  or  independent  variable,  is  denoted  by  4, 
thus: 

d(y')-2jrfy. 
If  we  suppose  the  form  of  a  function  to  vary, 
the  symbol  employed  to  denote  the  variable  is 
i,  thus: 

Su,  Sy,  Sx. 
Jf  both  the  form  of  the  function  and  the  inde- 
pendent variable  of  the  function  vary  together, 
the  resulting  variation  is  denoted  hy  the  symbol 
D,  thus: 

Dfix.y) 

The  djgcreotial  is  the  difference  between  two 
consecutive  stales  of  the  quantity  differentiated. 
H  it  is  desired  to  represent  the  difference  be- 
tween two  states  of  a  function  which  are  not 
consecutive,  the  symbol  A  is  eraplos^d.  Succes- 
sive finite  differences  are  represented  by  the 
symbols ; 

Ak,  A'u.  A'u,  A'u.  etc. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  2  as  used  in 
algebra,  where  it  denotes  an  algebraical  sum. 
Its  use  in  the  calculus  is  principally  restricted 
to  the  denolaliiin  of  the  sum  of  the  finite  dif- 
ferences of  a  function.    The  symbcJ  /  denotes 


an  integration  to  be  performed;  while  the 
symbol  f  is  used  to  denote  a  definite  integral 
taken  between  the  limits  a  and  b.  The  symbol 
r  (x  +  iy  stands  for  the  integral/e  — 'i*— 'd. 
The  vector  sign  is  U.  Tfl,  in  quaternions, 
should  be  read  tensor  of  B. 

In  the  foregoing  list  nearly  all  the  symbols, 

ily     employed     by     American      mathe- 

mauaans,  have  been  enumerated:  as  well  as 
some  used  abroad. 

MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETIES  AND 
JOURNALS.  The  oldest  of  the  sciences, 
mathematics  has  always  been  cultivated  and 
fostered,  often  with  a  degree  of  preferment 
over  the  later  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, by  the  universities,  the  great  academies 
and  the  other  scientific  bodies  of  a  general 
scope  throughout  the  civilized/lvorld.  The  in- 
dispensable condition  for  satisfactory  progress, 
facility  of  publication,  has  been  provided  for 
mathematicians  in  a  very  large  degree  by  the 
'Transactions'  and  'Proceedings*  of  learned 
societies  representing  a  wide  sdenti&c  field. 
The  specialist  will  usually  prefer  the  mathe- 
DUtical  journals  proper,  which  indeed  send  out 
in  a  steady  flow  the  finest  product  of  the 
mathematical  genius  of  the  age.  Theirs  is  the 
post  of  honor;  it  lies  widi  them,  by  critical  o- 
cuuragement  or  repression,  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  a  great  profession. 

But  there  remains  another  set  of  functions, 
which  to-day  are  more  and  more  efiici en iJy  per- 
formed by  the  mathematical  sodeties.  These 
include  in  their  membership  nearly  every 
mathematician  of  standing  iii  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  They  provide  a  professional 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  mathematical  ques- 
tions and  of  mathematical  interests,  and  fur- 
nish the  powerful  stimulus  of  association  and 
solidarity.  Their  activities  cover  a  wide  range, 
including  the  presentation  and  publication  of 
papers  and  memoirs,  the  encouragement  of 
faibUographic  and  encyckipedic  undertakings, 
the  organization  of  international  congresses, 
special  conferences  and  lectures,  the  exercise 
of  a  beneficial  advisory  influence  on  tlie  mathe- 
matical curricula  and  equipment  of  the  schools 
and  universities,  the  diffusion  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  science  in  the  educated  world- 
ihe  formation  of  Ubraries,  collections  of 
models,  etc.,  and  the  promotion  of  agreeable 
social    and    personal   relations    among    mathe- 


The  f<dlowin^  list  comprises  the  principal 
mathematical  societies  of  the  world,  arranged 
In  chronological  order  of  foundation,  with  men- 
tion of  their  several  publications: 

1690.  Uathcnutischc  Gadlictia£t  in  HunbnrB.  Mittolini- 
aen.  1881—. 

1771.  WubBBdig  GenoDtKihEp  tc  AmtenUm.  'WnkundifK 
On^vRi  mit  da  OpkiuBigea,  ISSS — ;  Nieuw  AnJutf 
VDDT  Wislcunde,  1S75 — ;  Revuv  SmmtrieHc  de 
Publiationi  Mmttiinutiqiiei.  1802 — . 

._j__    .r_.i .■_!  e — : n 1in^  |B65 — . 


IW4.  Cirwlo  Matcmatico  di  pBJemio.  RcDdiconti.  1884—. 
1886.  MBthnnitul  SodFty  of  Clurkow.  Bulletin.  1879. 
1888.  Amerkan    MatheinatEBl    Society,    Bnllctin.    1S«I— : 


IS90.  DcutKhe    Mstboiutiker-VenJDistmg,    Jihroboicbt. 
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IS95.  Biitiib  UMhOBKkal  Awnciatfcm.  Mathoutical  Ot- 


itis. Wathematial    . 


of  ii 


■1  Eoefatr,  JoaniBl.  I90»— . 
■I  Saam,  BuUnin.  19a»~. 
BobAoU.  BcviaU.  1911—. 


:  II  of  the 

The  'Wiskundig  GenooEschap*  renders  aa 
especially  valuable  service  in  the  mathematical 
world  by  the  publication  of  the  'Revue  Semcs- 
trielle,*  a  condensed  abstract  of  all  the  mathe- 
matical pajiers  published  in  the  various  journals, 
eoQStantly  broneht  up  to  inthin  a  few  months 
of  the  current  date.  The  value  to  a  yroductivB 
mathematician  of  this  great  labor-saving  device 
is  quite  inestimable. 

The  first  president  of  the  London  Mathe- 
matical Society  was  the  illustriotis  De  Morgai), 
and  the  roll  of  members  faas  included  the  names 
of  Cayley,  Sylvester,  R  J,  S.  Smith,  Oifford. 
Salmon,  Stokes,  Kelvin  and  most  of  the  other 
eminent  British  mathwiaticians  of  the  time. 
The  secretary's  t^ce  was  efficiently  filled  for 
the  long  period  of  34  years  (1857-1901)  by  die 
late  Robert  Tucker.    The  'Proceedings,*  whicb 


ditp  of  the  society  is  about  3O0l 

The  Socieii  Math^matique  de  France  has 
about  the  same  membershv>.  The  meetings  are 
held  twice  a  month  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  prea- 
dent  of  the  society  for  1916  is  M.  Fouch^,  the 
secretaries  are  MM.  L^^tt  aiid  Montei.  The 
coundl  includes  Appell,  Borel,  Jordan,  Pain- 
tevi  and  Picard.  The  ^BnUetin'  is  issued 
quarterly. 

The  Deutsche  Matfaematiker-Vereinigung 
reprcGestx  in  full  measure  the  fniitfiilness  and 
vigor  of  German  mathematics.  Its  organization 
had  been  foreshadowed  for  many  years,  but 
was  actually  brought  about  in  1690  by  the 
initiative  of  members  of  the  mathematical- 
astronomical  section  of  the  older  Society  of 
German  Natural  Scientists  and  Phystdans,  in 
affiliation  with  which  the  Vereinigung  still  con- 
tinues to  hold  itA  annual  meetings.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  'Jahresbericht,'  whose  volumes 


able  reports  on  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, beginning  ■with  ihe  celebrated  report  by 
W,  F.  Meyer  on  'The  Present  Status  of  the 
Theory  of  Invariants'  (Vol.  I,  1892).  These 
reports  and  other  undertakings  of  a  bibliograph- 
ical, critical  and  statistical  diaracter  ultimately 
led  to  the  plan  of  the  'Encyclopedia  of  Mathe- 
matics,' now  in  course  of  publication  byTeub- 
ner,  under  the  auspices  of  academies  of  science 
of  Munich,  Vienna  and  Gottingen.  The  Verrin- 
igung  has  also  plaj^d  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  international  conp-esses  of 
mathematicians,  notably  those  of  Zuridi  (1807) 
and  Heidelberg  (1904).  It  has  interested  itself 
effectively  in  the  questions  concerning  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  schools,  univer- 
sities and  technical  institutes,  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  correlation  of  instruction  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics  and  other  matters  of 


movemeoL  A  history  of  the  Vereinigung  by 
the  former  secretary  and  present  editor  of  the 
'Jahresbericht,'  Prof.  A.  Gutzmer  of  Jena,  waa 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hddelberg  con- 
gress. The  sode^  has  at  present  about  650 
members.  Meetings  are  held  annually.  It  re- 
cently received  irooi  B.  G,  Teubner  the  gift  of 
a  complete  set  of  his  extensive  mathematical 
publicaticma  as  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  The 
'Jahrcsberichi,'  now  published  monthly  with 
occasional  double  bimonthly  numbers,  contains 
beside  the  earlier  r^rarts  mentioned  above  and 
a  record  of  the  society's  activities,  addresses, 
bio^aphies  and  necrologies,  original  papers, 
criticisms,  discussions  and  reviews  and  notes  on 
current  events.  More  extensive  papers  are  pub- 
lished as  separate  volumes. 

The  American  Mathematical  Society  was 
originally  organized  as  the  New  York  Mathe- 
matical Society  in  1388  and  was  reorganized 
under  its  present  nationaJ  title  in  1894.  Syl- 
vester's work  at  Baltimore  (1877-84)  and  the 
inflnence  of  young  mathematidans  returning 
from  study  in  Germany  had  produced  a  tidal- 
movement  of  which  the  sodety  has  since  its 
early  days  been  the  forefront  and  exemplar. 
Its  membership,  now  about  740,  includes  prac- 
ticalLy  every  matbematidan  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  considerable  number  of  foreign, 
representatives.  The  'Bulletin,'  puUished  since 


e  phases  of  an  international  reform 


plete  hibliograpfay  of  recent  mathematical  vubli- 
cationa  AJnother  special  feature  of  the  ^fiolle- 
tin'  is  the  extensive  "Notes'  on  current  events 
in  the  mathematical  world.  The  'Transac- 
tions,' fotinded  in  1900,  is  the  offidal  organ  of 
the  sodety  for  the  publication  of  the  more  im- 
portant papers  read  before  it  The  hbrary  of 
the  society,  now  induding  5,000  bound  volumes, 
is  deposited  in  the  Columbia  University  Li- 
Regular  meettngs  are  held  four  times  a  year 
in  New  York  and  twice  a  year  in  Chicaga 
OfGcers  are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  ia 
December.  A  summer^  meeting  is  also  neld 
each  year  at  some  specially  chosen  place.  At 
intervals  of  two  or  three  years  the  summer 
meetings  are  reinforced  by  colloquia,  or 
courses  of  lectures  by  specialists  on  recent  ad- 
vances in  their  particular  lines  of  work.  The. 
rapid  growth  of  matbemalical  interest  in  the 
Central  and  Western  sections  of  the  country 
have  led  to  the  organization  of  a  (^cago  Sec- 
tion (1898),  a  San  Frandsco  Section  (1902) 
and  a  Southwestern  Section  (1907).  The  sec- 
lions  meet  once  or  twice  each  year. 

The  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  T,  H, 
Van  Amringe,  1888-90;  Emory  McClintock- 
1S90-94;  G.  W.  Hill,  189+-96;  Simon  Newcomh, 
1896-98;  R.  S.  Woodward,  1898-1900;  E.  H. 
Moore,  1900-02;  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  1902-04; 
W.  F.  Osgood,  1904-06;  Henry  S.  White,  1906- 
08;  Maxime  Bocher,  1908-10;  H.  B.  Fine.  1910- 
12;  E.  B.  Van  Vleck,  1912-14;  E.  W.  Brown, 
1914-16;  L.  E.  Dickson,  1916-.  The  secretaries 
have  been  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  1888-95.  and  F.  N, 
Cole,  189S-.  The  business  of  the  society  is 
transacted  by  a  council  composed  of  ihe  officera, 
ex-presidents,     editorial     committee     of     the 
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*  Transactions,'  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Sec- 
tion and  12  other  members  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

While  the  society  is  more  especially  devoted 
to  the  advancetnent  of  the  higier  branches  of 
mathematics,  it  exerts  a  considerable  influence 
both  directly  and  throu^  its  members  on  the 
leaching  of  the  snbjecl  in  the  schools  and  uni- 
versiiies.  The  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
society  on  college  entrance  requirements  fai 
mathematics  has  been  adopted  by  the  C<rfl^e 
Entrance  Examination  Board  A  report  on  the 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  pre- 
sented to  the  Chicago  Section,  has  been  favor- 
ably recognized  by  several  of  the  Western  uni- 
versities. The  society  has  also  contributed 
materially  to  bring  about  the  organization  of 
associations  of  teachers  of  mathematics 
throughout  the  country,  a  movement  especially 
stimulated  by  Professor  Moore's  presidential 
address  in  1902. 

Historical  notices  of  the  society  may  be 
found  in  the  presidential  addresses  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Ointock  ('Bulletin,'  January  1895)  and  Profes- 
sor Fisfce  (ib.,  February  I90S).  Other  notices 
are  scattered  through  the  secretary's  reports. 
The  society,  which  has  increased  its  member- 
ship by  50  per  cent  in  the  last  12  years,  serves 
to-day  to  bring  together  in  a  hamionioas  whole 
all  the  mathematical  activities  of  America.  It 
is  a  centre  not  only  of  scientific  activity  but 
also  of  professional  good  feeling  and  agree' 
able  personal  relations. 

The  British  Mathematical  Association,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Geometrical  Teaching,  is  devoted 
to  improved  instmction  in  elementary  mathe- 

The  Mathematical  Assodation  of  America, 
organized  in  1915  to  represent  the  field  of  col- 
legiate mathematics,  has  now  over  1,100  mem- 
bers. It  has  adopted  as  its  official  organ  the 
Ameriean  Maihimatical  Monthly.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  Assodation  have  been  E.  R. 
Hedridc.  1915-1?,  and  Florian  Cajori,  1917-  ). 
The  secretary- treasurer  is  W.  D.  Cairns.  Meet- 
ings arc  held  twico  a  year,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  the  American  Maihematical 
Society.  Nine  local  societies  have  thus  far 
been  organized,  holding  meetings  usually  twice 
a  year. 

The  international  congresses  of  mathema- 
ticians have  been  mentioned  above.  While 
these  are  individually  but  temporary  gather- 
ings, dtey  had  come,  before  the  war,  to  be  an 
established  institution  of  great  and  permanent 
value.  Their  sequence  of  time  and  place  is: 
Paris,  1889;  Chicago,  1893;  Zurich,  1897;  Paris, 
1900;  Heidelberg,  1904;  Rwne,  1908;  Cam- 
bridge, 191  i 

The  exchanges  of  the  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society  include  about  140  journals  which 
regularly  publish  mathematical  papers  of  a^ 
preciablc  value.  In  the  notices  appended  to  fus 
collection  of  abbreviated  titles  of  journals 
CJahresbericht  der  Deutschen  Mathematitcer- 
Vereinigung,'  Vol.  Xll,  1903,  pp.  426-444}  Felix 
Miitier  sets  the  grand  total  ever  published  of 
all  journals  of  a  fairly  mathematical  complexion 
at  about  1,200,  of  which  over  600  now  survive. 
More  than  300  journals  are  dted  in  the  refer- 
ences of  the  early  numbers  of  the  '  Encyclopedia 
of    Mathematics.'    The    'Revue    Semestrielle' 


reports  the  contents  of  some  2S0  journals;  the 
'Fortschritte'  list  is  about  170. 

The  oldest  journals  in  Mtiller's  list  are  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  and  the  'Journal 
des  Savants,*  both  dating  from  the  year  1665. 
Following  these  are  the  publications  of  the 
academies  of  Paris  (1666)  and  Bologna  (1690). 
From  the  ISdi  century  there  still  survivd,  be- 
side the  journals  of  the  academies  (Berlin 
1700;  Petersburg,  1724;  Gattingen,  1751;  and 
Others),  also  the  'Memorie  di  Matematica  e  di 
Fisica'  (1782)  of  the  Sodeti  Italiana.  the 
'Bulletin'  (1789)  of  the  Sod*ti  Philomatioue 
of  Paris,  and  the  'Jounwl  dc  I'Ecolc  Poly- 
technique'  (1794).  Among  the  extinct  jour- 
nals may  be  mentioned  the  'Ladies'  Diary* 
(1704),  'C^tlemen's  Diary'  (1741),  these  two 
uniting  in  die  'Lady's  and  Gentlemens  Diary' 
(1841-71) ;  the  'Cambridge  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal' (1839-45),  the  forerunner  of  'Sylvester's 
Qnarterly  Journal';  Gergonne's  'Annales  de 
Math6matique>  (1810-31);  Tortolini's  'Annali' 
(1850-57),  superseded  by  the  present  'Annali  di 
Mathematica' ;  attd  the  various  journals  (1786- 
182S)  of  Hindeoborg,  Breithaupt,  Bessel, 
Kreischmar.  In  America  the  ephemeral  exist- 
ences are  chronicled  of  the  'Mathematical  Cor- 
respondent'(1804-46),  'Adrain'sAnalyst*(1808) 
and  'Mathematical  CSary'  (1825-32),  'Mathe- 
matical Companion'  (lSSt-31),  'Mathematical 
Miscellany)  (1836-39),  'Cambridge  Miscellany 
of  Mathemarics,  I^ysics  and  Astronomy' 
(1843-43),  'Runkle's  Mathematical  Monthly' 
(1858-61).  The  publication  of  the  'Analyst' 
(1874-83)  maiked  a  substantial  advance.  Mar- 
tin's 'Mathematical  Visitor'  (1877)  and 
'Mathematicat  U^:atine>  (1882),  the  'Mathe- 
matical Magazine'  (1882)  and  'Mathematical 
Messenger'  (1884)  are  extinct. 

The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  founda- 
tion, the  title  and  the  present  place  of  publica- 
tion of  the  strictly  mathematical  journals  now 
in  existence  and  not  already  dted  in  connec- 
tjon  with   the  list  of  matneniatical   sociebes 
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IMS.  'GutU  Maiomatka.'  Bochunt. 
ISM.  '  n  Pftagon.'  I^IemiD. 
ISM.  '  RcTuc  d*  MaUrfBktiqiMii.'  Twia. 
ISO?,  'WkdmiKaci  MBtouWciB*.' Wanaw. 

)e«8.  ■  Pormulii™  M»tb*m»tiqiie.' Turin. 
IBM.  '  L*  Bduutkni  Hiitliteutiquc.'  Park. 
1(98.  '  BoQaCsu  di  BibtiDsrBfik  s  Staria  dotl*  Sc 

□utichfl.'  Turin. 
IS99.  '  L*  Enscignmcat  Mmth^matigqe.'  Ptrii. 
1400,  '  Bolletmo  di  Halcnutiia.'  Botoena. 
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MATHEMATICAL      SOCIETY,      Tlw 

Americtui.      See    Auebican     Mathematicai. 
Society,  The. 

MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY,  The  Lon- 
don, an  association  formed  in  tlic  English  capi- 
tal in  1865  by  a  number  of  English  professors 
of  roatbematics  fur  the  promotion  of  that  sci- 
ence. It  was  incorporated  in  1894.  Since  its 
formation  it  has  regularly  published  'Proceed- 
ings^ and  papers  on  mathematical  subjects.  It 
has  an  excellent  library  of  scientific  works. 
The  Society  meets  monthly  from  November  to 

Sine,  the  anniversary  meeting  bring  held  la 
ovember. 

MATHEMATICS.  The  science  of  mathe- 
matics—what shall  it  be  said  lo  be?  A  <]uea- 
tion  much  discussed  by  philosophers  and  mathe- 
maticians in  the  coarse  of  more  than  2,000 
years,  and  especially  with  deepened  intcTcst  and 
insight  in  our  own  times.  Many  have  been  the 
answers,  but  none  has  approved  itaelf  as  final. 
All  of  them,  by  nature  belonging  to  the  'liter- 
ature of  knowledge,'  fall  under  its  law  and 
lend  to  "perish  by  supersession.'  Naturally 
enough  conception  of  the  science  has  had  to 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  science  itself. 
For  it  must  not  tie  inferred  that  matbematicSk 
because  it  is  so  old,  i«  dead.  Old  it  i»  indeed. 
classic  already  in  Euclid's-  day,  being  snrpassea 
in  point  of  antiquity  by  but  one  of  Uie  fine  arts 
and  by  none  of  the  "natural*  sciences;  but  it 
is  not  only  the  oldest  science,  it  is  aho  as  new 
as  any,  living  and  flourishing  to-day  as  never 
before,  advancing  in  a  thousand  directions  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  giant 
tree  throwing  out  and  aloft  myiiad  brancning 
arms  in  the  upper  regions  of  clearer  Kf^t  and 
plunging  deeper  and  deei>er  root  in  the  darker 
soil  neneath.  Rather  is  it  an  immense  forest 
of  such  oaks,  which,  however,  HteraD^  grow 
into  each  other,  so  that,  by  the  junction  and 
intercrescence  of  hmb  with  limb  and  root  with 
root  and  trunk  with  trunk,  the  manifold  wood 
becomes  a  single  living  or^nic  growing  whole. 
A  vast  complex  of  interpenetrating  theories  — 
such  the  science  now  actually  is,  bnt  it  is  more 
wondrous  Still  potentially,  component  theories 
continuing  more  and  more  to  grow  and  muhipl; 
beyond  all  imagination  and  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  any  single  geirius,  however  mfted. 
What  is  tiiis  thing  so  marvelously  vital?  ^AOiat 
does  it  undertake?  What  is  its  motive?  How 
is  it  related  to  odier  modes  and  interests  of  the 
human  spirit? 

One  of  the  oldest,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
familiar,  of  the  definitions  conceived  mathe- 
matics to  be  the  science  of  magnitude,  where 
magnitude,  including  multitude  as  a  special 
kind,  signified  whatever  was  "capable  of  in- 
crease and  decrease  and  measurement."  Capa- 
bility of  measurement  was  the  essential  thing. 
That  was  a  most  namral  definition  of  the' 
science,  for  magnitude  is  a  singularly  funda- 
mental notion,  not  only  inviting  but  demand- 
ing consideration  at  every  stage  and  tnm  of 
life.  The  necessity  of  finding  out  how  many 
and  how  much  was  the  mother  of  counting  and 
measurement  and  mathematics,  first  from  ne- 
cessity and  then  from  joy,  so  busied  itself  with 
these  things  (hat  they  came  to  seem  its  whole 
employment.  Bui  now  the  ordinary  notion  of 
ement  as  the  repeated  application  of  a 
It  finite  unit  has  been  so  refined  and  gen- 


eratiied,  on  the  one  hand  through  the  creation 
of  the  so-called  irrational  and  imaginary  num- 
bers (see  Alceska;  Complex  Vakiable),  and 
on  the  odier  ^xf  use  of  a  scale,  as  in  non- 
EucUdean  geometry  (see  NoH-EucuDEAir 
GGOUETsri  Analvticai,  Metsics),  where  the 
unit  appears  to  suffer  lawful  change  from  step 
to  step  of  its  awlication,  that  to  retain  thi 
old  words  and  call  mathematics  the  science  of 
measurement  seems  quite  inept  as  no  longer 
telling  either  what  the  science  has  actually  be- 
come or  what  its  spirit  is  bent  upon. 

Moreover,  the  most  striking  measurements, 
as  of  the  volnme  of  a  planet,  the  valency  or 
atoms,  &e  velocity  of  Iwfat  or  the  distance  of 
star  from  Star,  are  not  done  by  direct  repeated 
ai^plication  of  a  unit.  They  are  all  accom- 
plished by  indirection.  Perception  of  this  fact 
it  was  which  led  to  the  famous  definition  by 
the  philosopher  and  mathematician,  Angus te 
Comte,  that  mathematics  is  the  *  science  of 
indirect  measurement*  Here  doubtless  we  are 
in  presence  of  a  finer  insight  and  a  larger 
view,  but  the  thought  is  not  yet  either  wide 
enough  or  deep  enou^ 

For  it  is  obvious  diat  there  is  much  admit- 
tedly mathematical  activity  that  is  not  in  the 
least  concerned  with  measurement  whether 
direct  or  indirect  In  jirojective  geometiy 
(which  see),  for  example,  it  was  observed  that 
metric  conside radons  were  either  absent  or. 
subordinate.  The  fact,  to  take  a  simplest 
example,  that  the  two  points  determine  a  line 
uniquely,  or  that  the  intersection  of  a  sphere 
and  a  (tiane  is  a  drcle,  is  not  a  metric  fact: 
it  is  not  a  fact  about  size  or  quantity  or  magni- 
tude. In  this  field  it  was  Posilioa  rather  than 
size  that  to  some  seemed  the  centre  of  interest, 
and  so  it  was  proposed  to  call  mathematics  the 
Science  of  magnitude  or  measurement  and  pou- 

Even  as  thus  expanded,  the  definition  yet 
exdudu  many  a  mathematical  reahn  of  vast, 
nay,  .infinite  extent  Consider,  for  example^ 
that  immense  class  of  things  kiiown  as  optra- 
tiom.  These  are  litnitless  alike  in  number  and 
in  kind.  Now  it  so  happens  that  there  are 
systems  of  operatioBS  such  that  any  two  opera- 
tionB  of  a  given  system,  if  thooght  as  follow 
ing  <»ie  another,  togetho'  thus  produce  the 
same  effect  as  some  other  ifaigle  operation  of 
the  system.  For  an  ilhistration,  think  of  all 
possible  straight  motituis  in  space.  The  oper- 
ation of  going  from  a  point  .^  to  a  point  B, 
followed  b^  the  operation  of  going  from  B  to 
a  point  C,'  is  equivalent  to  the  single  operation 
of  going  from  A  to  C.  Thus  the  system  of 
such  operations  is  a  closed  system:  combina> 
tion  of  any  two  o|ierations  yields  a  third  not 
without  but  withra  the  system.  Now  the 
theory  of  such  closed  systems  —  called  gi«ups 
(see  Groups)  of  operations  —  is  a  mathematical 
theory  of  colossal  proportions.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  abstract  operation,  though  a  vety 
real  thing,  is  neither  a  position  nor  a  magnitude. 

This  way  of  trying  to  come  at  an  adequate 
conception  of  mathematics,  vir.,  hy  attempt- 
ing to  characterize  in  succession  its  distinct 
domains,  or  varieties  of  content,  or  modes  of 
activity,  is  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  For 
it  demands  an  e^austive  enumeration|  not 
only  of  the  fields  now  occupied  t^  the  science, 
but  also  of  those  destined  to  be  conquered  by 
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it  ID  the  future,  and  such  an  achievoDeiit 
would  require  a.  prevision  that  none  may  claim. 
Fortunatdy  there  aic  other  paths  of  mp- 
proach  that  seem  more  promising.  Every  one 
has  observed  that  mathematics,  whatever  it 
may  be,  possesses  a  certain  mark,  namely,  a  de- 
cree of  certainty  not  found  elsewhere.  So  it 
IS.  proverbially,  the  exact  science  par  excel- 
lence.  Exact,  no  doubt,  but  in  what  sense? 
To  this  an  excellent  answer  is  found  in  a  dc&- 
nition  of  the  science  g^ven  about  one  gener- 
ation ago  by  a  distinguished  American  mathe- 
matician, Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce:  mathematics 
is  the  science  which  draws  necessary  conclu- 
sions—  a  formulation  of  like  significance  with 
die  fine  mot  by  Prof.  William  Benjamin  Smith, 
to  'wit :  mathematics  is  the  universal  art  apo- 
dictic.  These  statements,  tfaou^  neither  of 
them  ma^  be  entirely  adequate,  are,  both  of 
them,  teliii^  approximations,  at  once  foreshad- 
owing and  neatly  summarizing  for  popular  use 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  creators  of  mod- 
ern logic  (see  Symbolic  Logic),  that  mathe- 
matics is  included  in,  and,  in  a  profound  sense, 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with,  symbolic  lo^c 
Observe  that  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  equality 
of  being  "necessary,'  or  logically  correct. 
Nau^t  is  said  about  the  conclusions  being 
true.    That  is  another  matter  for  subsequent 

But  why  are  mathematical  conclusions  cor- 
rect? Is  it  that  the  mathematician  has  a  rea- 
soning faculty  essentially  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  other  men?  By  no  means.  What, 
then,  is  the  secret?  Reflect  that  concluMon  im- 
phes  premises,  that  premises  involve  terms, 
that  terms  stand  for  ideas  or  concepts  or  no- 
tions, and  that  these  latter  are  the  ultimate 
material  with  which  the  spiritual  architect, 
called  the  reason,  designs  and  builds.  Here, 
then,  one  may  expect  to  find  light.  The  apo- 
dictic  quaUt;y  of  mathematical  thought,  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  conclusions,  are  due,  not  to  any 
special  mode  of  ratiocination,  but  to  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  concepts  with  which  it  deals. 
What  is  that  (fistinctive  characteristic?  The 
answer  is :  precision,  diarpness,  completeness 
of  determination.  But  how  comes  the  mathe- 
matician by  such  completeness?  There  Is  no 
mvstcriouB  trick  involved :  »ome  ideas  admit 
oi  such  precision  and  oompleteness  of  deter- 
mination, others  do  not;  and  the  mathemati- 
cian is  one  who  deals  with  diose  that  do. 
Law,  says  Blackstone,  is  a  rule  of  action  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  power  of  a  stale  com- 
manding what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong.  But  what  are  a  stattL  and  supreme 
power,  and  ri^t  and  wrong?  It  all  such  terms 
admitted  of  complete  determination  as  do,  for 
exanqjle,  such  terms  as  triangle  and  circle,  then 
the  science  of  law  would  be  a  branch  of  pure 
mathematics.  And  such,  too,  to  take  another 
example,  would  be  psychology,  were  conscious- 
ness, mind,  perception,  imagination,  and  all 
kindred  terms,  as  completely  determinate  as 
the  notion  sphere,  It  will  be  asked,  does  not 
the  lawyer  sometimes  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions? It  may  be  admitted  that  he  docs 
sometimes,  and  so,  too,  of  the  psychologist  or 
historian  or  sociologist  When  fliis  happens, 
however,  when  these  students  arrive,  it  is  not 
meant  at  truth,  for  that  may  be  by  happy 
chance  or  by  intuition,  fcut  when,  strictly 
speaking,   they   arrive  at   conclusions   that   are 


correct,  at  cotidiuions,  Lc,  that  follow  log- 
ically from  completely  ascertained  data  or 
premises,  then  that  is  because  tbey  have  been 
for  the  time  acting  in  all  literalness  the  part 
of  mathematician.  That  is  not  to  aggrandize 
the  science  of  mathematics.  Rather  is  it  for 
credit  to  all  serious  thinking  that,  in  any  con- 
siderable garment  of  thought,  one  may  find 
here  and  there,  rarel;^  enough  sometimes,  a 
mathetic  fiber,  woven  in  some  perhaps  excep- 
tional moment  of  precise  conception  and  rigor- 
ous reason.  To  ttiink  aright  is  no  character- 
istic striving  of  a  class  of  men.  It  is  a  com- 
mon aspiration.  Onl/,  as  before  said,  the  stuff 
of  thought  is  mostl:y  intractable,  formless,  nebu- 
lous, like  some  milky  way  awaiting  analysis 
into  distinct  Star  forms  of  completely  determi- 

Tbe  mentioned  aspiration  and  the  tcndence 
of  ail  Aot^t,  of  all  science,  to  assume  the 
character  of  mathematics  admit  of  many  illus- 
trations, which  at  the  same  time  serve  to  show 
clearly  the  ultimate  ihstinction  between  that 
ihou^t  which  is  mathematical  and  that  -which 
is  not  One  or  two  such  illustrations  mtist 
snffice. 

There  is  no  more  common  or  more  im- 
portant scientific  notion  than  that  of  function. 
The  term  is  applied  to  either  of  two  variable 
things  (including  constants  conceived  as  speciat 
variables,  whose  variation  b  zero  in  amount) 
so  related  that  to  any  value  or  state  of  either 
there  corresponds  one  (or  more)  value 
(values)  or  state  (states)  of  the  other.  Any 
two  corresponding  values  or  states  are  said  to 
conitilute  a  pair  of  values  or  states,  and  any 
two  functionally  related  variables  may  be 
called  a  function-pair.  Examples  of  such  func- 
tion-pairs  abound  on  every  hand,  as  the  radius 
and  the  area  of  a  circle;  the  corresponding 
values  of  *  and  y  in  an  equation,  2x — 3y+5~KI; 
elasticity  of  medium  and  velocity  of  sound  or 
other  undulation;  the  amount  oi  sodium  chlo- 
ride formed  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  reac- 
tion that  generates  it;  the  prosperity  of  a  given 
commtuiity  and,  ceteris  poribut,  the  intelligence 
of  its  patriotism.  Indeed  it  may  he  that  there 
it  no  thing  which  is  not  in  some  sense  a  func- 
tion of  every  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  very  certain,  namely,  a  very  great 
part,  If  not  Uie  whole,  of  our  thinking  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  functional  relationships, 
deals,  that  is,  immediately  or  mediately  -with 
pairs  or  systems  of  correqKMiding  values  or 
states  or  dianges.  Behold,  for  example,  h.ow 
the  paralldistic  psychology  searches  for  corre- 
lations between  psychical  and  phj^cal  pher 
nomena.  Witness,  too,  the  sociologist  seeking 
to  determine  a  law  of  correspondence  between 
the  homogeneity  of  a  populauon  and  its  peace- 
fulness;  the  anthropologist  attempting  to  find 
a  formula  correlating  mental  power  and  brain- 
weight;  the  physicist's  determinations  of  de- 
pendence between  pressure  and-  volume  of  a 
^S'  and  so  on  and  so  on.  It  is,  then,  here, 
in  the  immense  and  wondrousiy  (Uversified  do- 
main of  correspondence,  the  answering  of  value 
to  value,  of  change  to  change  of  condition  to 
condition,  of  state  to  state,  that  the  knowing 
activity,  the  intellect,  finds  its  field. 

What  is  it  precisely  that  we  seek  to  do  by 
means  of  a  correlation?  The  answer  is:  when 
one  or  more  facts  are  given  or  known,  to  pass 
with  absolute  certainty  to  the  correlative  fact  or 
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facts.  For  exemple,  if  ji^mh  x,  then,  it  a 
value  be  assigned  to  x  or  j',  the  correspondini; 
value  or  values  of  y  or  r  are  determined  by  the 
equation,  or  definition,  of  the  functional  corre- 
qiondcnce  between  the  asBemblaee  of  values 
-vhich  X  majr  take  and  the  aMemblage  that  y 
tnay  assume.  To  effect  the  desired  transition 
from  the  Riven  or  known  to  the  dependent 
nngiven  or  unknown  obviously  requires  one 
or  more  formula  or  equations  wnich  shall 
serve  to  define  precisely  the  manner  of  corre- 
spondenccj  the  law  of  dependence.  Where  do 
such  defining  formnUe  or  equations  come  from? 
Stricily  speaking,  they  are  never  found,  tber 
are  always  attumed,  assumed  immediately  or 
else  mediately,  thai  is,  in  the  latter  case,  de- 
rived by  assumed  logical  processes  from  such 
as  belong  to  the  former  case.  This  statement 
is  valid  m  every  field  of  logical  thought.  In 
ever^  field  it  is  true  that  from  nothing;  assumed 
nothing  can  be  derived.  Now,  nothing;  is  easier 
tlian  to  write  down  a  perfectly  definite  formula 
that  does  not  tell  how  cheerfulness  depends 
on  climate  or  retentiveness  on  interest  or  the 
volume  of  a  cube  on  its  dimensions.  The  men- 
tioned inapplicability  or  •inutility'  does  not, 
however,  at  all  tend  to  invalidate  the  formula 
regarded  as  defining  a  certain  law  of  correla- 
tion. Indeed  a  given  formula  may  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  in  itself;  it,  alone  or  joined 
with  others  in  similar  case,  may  state  a  perfectly 
intelligible  law  of  correspondence,  which, 
nevertheless,  may  have  no  validity  whatever  in 
the  physical  or  in  the  sensuous  universe.  What 
is  it,  then,  that  guides  in  the_  choice  of  for- 
muhe?  For  such  determination  or  choice 
seems  hardly  referable  to  chance  alone.  The 
answer  is  that,  broadly  speaking,  choice  is 
determined  by  curiosity,  and  curiosity  is  itself 
not  determined  by  choice,  but  is  rather  matter 
of  native  gift  or  predilection. 

Just  here  we  are  in  position  where  we  have 
only  to  look  steadily  a  little  in  order  to  per- 
ceive clearly  the  sharp  and  ultimate  distinc- 
lion  between  mathematics,  on  ihc  one  hand, 
and  physical  or  other  science,  on  the  other. 
These  are  discriminated  according  to  the  kind 
of  curiosity  whence  they  spring.  The  mathe- 
matician IS  curious  about  definite  abstract 
relationships,  about  logically  possible  modes 
of  order,  about  varieties  of  abstract  implica- 
tions, about  completely  determined  or  deter- 
minable functional  relationships  considered 
solely  in  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  without 
the  slightest  concern  about  the  question 
whether  or  no  they  have  external  or  sensuous 
or  other  sort  of  validit</  than  that  of  being 
logically  thinkable.  It  is  the  aggregate  of 
logically  thinhaMe  relationships  that  consti- 
tutes the  mathematician's  universe,  an  in- 
definitely infinite  universe,  worlds  in  worlds 
of  worlds  in  worlds  of  wonders,  inconceivably 
richer  in  mathetic  content  than  can  be  any 
outer  world  of  sense.  Immense  indeed  and 
marvelous  is  our  own  world  of  sense  with  its 
rolling  seas  and  stellar  fields  and  undulating 
ether.  But  compared,  one  need  not  say  with 
the  entire  world  of  maihesis,  but  only  with  Ihc 
hyperspaces  (see  Hvpekspaces)  explored  by 
the  geometrician,  the  whole  vast  region  of  the 
sensuous  universe  is  Hierally  as  a  merest  point 
of  light  in  a  shining  skv. 

Now  this  mere  speck  of  a  physical  universe, 
in  which  lh«  chemist,  the  physicist,  the  astrono- 
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mer,  the  biologist,  the  sociologist,  and  the  rest 
of  nature  students,  find  their  great  fields, 
aay  Iw,  as  it  somewhat  seems  to  be,  a  realm 
of  invariant  uniformities  or  laws;  it  may  be 
a  mechanically  organic  ag|gregate,  connected 
into  an  order  wiiole  by  a  tissue  of  completely 
definable  functional  relationships;  and  it  ma^ 
not.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  the  uni- 
verse eternally  has  been  and  is  a  genuine 
cosmos,  that  the  external  sea  of  things  im- 
mersing us.  although  it  is  ever  changing  in- 
finitely, changes  only  lawfully,  in  accordance 
with  3  system  of  immutable  laws,  constituting 
an  invanant  (see  Invariants  and  COvahiants) 
at  once  underived  and  indestructible  and 
securing  everlasting  harmony  through  and 
through ;  and  it  may  not  be  such.  The  student 
of  nature  assumes,  he  rightly  assumes,  that  it 
is,  and,  moved  and  sustained  by  appropriate 
curiosi^,  he  endeavors  to  find  in  the  outer 
world  what  are  the  elements  and  relationships 
assumed  to  be  valid  there.  'Natural  science,* 
said  Bernhard  RIemann,  'is  the  attempt  to 
comprehend  nature  by  means  of  exact  con- 
cepts," The  mathematician,  as  such,  does 
not  make  that  assumption  and  docs  not  seek 
for  relationships  in  the  outer  world. 

Is  the  assumption  correct?  Undoubtedly  if 
is  admissible,  and  as  a  working  hypothesis  it 
is    undoubtedly   very    useful    or    even    indis- 

Knsable  to  the  student  of  external  nature; 
t  is  it  true?  The  mathematician,  as  man, 
does  not  know  althou^  he  greatly  cares. 
Man,  as  mathematician,  neither  knows  nor 
cares.  The  mathematician  does  know,  how- 
ever, that,  if  the  assumption  be  correct,  every 
relationship  that  is  valid  in  nature  is,  m  ah- 
siradu,  an  element  in  his  domain,  a  subject 
for  his  study.  He  knows,  too,  at  least  he 
strongly  snspects,  that,  if  the  assumption  be 
cot  correct,  his  domain  remains  the  same  abso- 
lutely. The  two  realms,  of  mathematics,  of 
natural  science,  like  the  two  attitudes,  the 
mathematician's  and  (hat  of  the  nature  student, 
are  fundamentally  distinct  and  disparate.  To 
think  logically  the  logically  thinkable  —  that  is 
the  mathematician's  aim.  To  assume  that 
nature  is  thus  thinkable,  an  embodied  rational 
logos,  and  to  discover  the  thought  supposed  in- 
carnate there  —  these  are  at  once  the  principle 
and  the  hope  of  the  student  of  nature. 

Suppose  the  latter  student  is  right,  suppose 
the  outer  universe  really  is  an  embodied  logos 
of  reason,  an  infinitely  intricate  garment  «ver 
weaving  and  ever  woven,  warp  and  weft,  of 
logically  determinate  relationships,  does  that 
imply  that  all  of  the  logically  thinkable  is 
incorporated  in  it?  It  seems  not.  A  cosmos, 
a  harmoniously  ordered  universe,  one  that 
through  and  through  is  self -compatible,  can 
hardly  be  the  whole  of  reason  materialized  and 
objectified.  There  appears  to  be  many  a  ration- 
al lc«os.  At  any  rale  the  mathematician  has 
delight  in  the  construction  and  contemplation 
of  divers  systems  that  are  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  though  each  is  composed  of  consistent 
relationships.  He  constructs  in  thought,  as 
witness  the  geometry  of  hyperspaces,  ordered 
worlds,  worlds  that  are  possible  andlogically 
actual,  and  he  is  content  not  to  know  if  any  of 
them  be  otherwise  actual  or  actualized.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  Euclidean  geometry  and  tKere 
are  infinitely  many  kinds  of  non-Euclidean  (see 
NoN-EucLiDEAN    r-'-MBTHv).    Tbeie    dieorici 
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regarded  as  "applied*  mathematics,  regarded, 
tliat  is,  as  true  descriptions  of  some  one  actual 
space,  are  incompatible.  In  our  universe, 
to  be  specific,  if  it  be,  as  Plato  thought  and 
nature  science  takes  for  granted,  a  peometriied 
or  geomeirizable  affair,  then  one  of  these 
Keometries  may  be  objectively  valid  in  iL 
Bui  in  the  vaster  world  of  thoutibt,  in  the 
world  of  pure  matHesis,  all  of  them  are  valid; 
there  they  coexist,  and  interlace  among  them- 
selves and  others  as  differing  strains  of  a  hyper- 
cosmic  harmony, 

A  geometry,  indeed  any  mathematical 
theory,  consists  of  a  definite  system  of  deter- 
minate compatible  principles  or  assumptions 
or  hypotheses  or  postulates  (commonly  called 
axioms)  tOKether  with  their  implications,  their 
logically  deducible  consequences.  Accordingly, 
natural  science,  the  term  being  broadly  em- 
ployed to  signify  knowledge  that  is  ultimately 
dependent  upon  "observation  and  experi- 
ment,' cannot  be  or  become  strictly  mathe- 
matical. It  aspires  to  the  ckaracler,  and  ap- 
proximates and  imitates  the  form,  of  mathe- 
matics, but  it  can  never  really  attain  either. 
Mathematics  is  concerned  with  implications, 
nor  applications.  Such  terms  as  'applied 
mathematics,"  'mathematical  physics,*  and 
the  like,  are  indeed  in  common  use,  but  the 
signification,  rightl/  understood,  is  always  that 
of  a  mixed  doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  is  thor- 
oughly analyzable  into  two  disparate  parts: 
one  of  these  consists  of  determinate  concepts 
formally  combined  in  accordance  with  the 
established  canons  of  ratiocination,  i.e.,  it 
is  pure  mathematics  and  not  natural  science; 
the  other  is  matter  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, i.e.,  it  is  natural  science  and  not  mathe- 
matics. No  fibre  of  dther  component  is  a 
filament  of  the  other.  Whether  the  behavior 
of  natural  phenomena  is  or  is  not  exactly 
descriptible  by  mathematical  formula  can 
never  be  ascertained,  for  the  means  to  *natural 
knowledge,*  viz.,  observation  and  experiment, 
are  fallible  by  nature,  and,  however  refined  or 
prolonged,  are  incapable  of  yielding  absolute 
exactness  or  certainty.  Of  any  so-called  law 
of  nature^  "the  most,  the  last,  the  best  that  can 
be  said*  IS  that  its  agreement  with  the  facts 
is  so  nearly  perfect  that  every  discrepance, 
if  any  there  be,  has  escaped  detection. 

Cannot  the  like  be  said  of  mathematics?  In 
the  foregoing  conception  of  mathematics  it  has 
indeed  been  tactily  assumed  that  some  ideas 
are  completely  determinable,  that  there  are 
possible  systems  of  postulates  absolutely  free 
alike  from  obscurity  and  from  interior  contra- 
diction, that  the  postulates  of  such  a  system 
import  a  perfectly  definite  body  of  ascertain- 
able implications,  and  that  there  is  a  perfect 
standard  of  logic  quite  independent  of  time 
and  place  and  of  the  defects  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  individual  reasoners.  May  not  these  assump- 
tions, some  or  all  of  them,  be  incorrect?  There 
are  some  grounds,  historical  and  biological,  for 
suspecting  that  such  may  be  the  case.  Such 
an  admission,  however,  whether  tentative  or 
unconditioned,  has  by  no  means  the  effect  of 
undelining  malhemalics  or  of  dethroning  the 
science  from  its  commanding  position  among 
the  knowledges.  It  would  indeed  leave  man 
without  the  possession,  even  without  the  hope, 
of  absolute  laiowledge,  but,  among  all  the  forms 
of   actual    or  potential  proximate  knowledge, 


mathematics  would  still  ri^^tly  rank  as  hii^esl. 
It  would  indeed  be  marked  by  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty or  indeterminateness  or  relativity  or 
inexactness,  viz.,  that  degree  of  ;' 
which  by  supposition  would  belong  ti_  _.. 
ings  and  standards.  Hei^ie  it  would  i 
peculiar  to  mathematics,  but  would  be  co 
to  it  and  every  other  science.  But  every  such 
•other  science*  has  an  additionai  mark  of  in- 
determinateness, the  characteristic  inexactness 
of  all  passible  observation  and  experimenL  In 
any  case,  then,  the  observational  and  experi- 
mental sciences  are,  in  respect  to  certainty  and 
exactness,  hopelessly  inferior  to  mathematics. 

But  in  all  ages  it  has  been  the  faith  of  the 
mathematician  that  complete  determination  of 
concepts  and  absolute  rigor  of  demonslratioo 
are  in  fact  attainable,  not,  however,  in  the 
realm  of  observation  and  experiment,  but  in 
the  world  of  pure  thought  It  is,  theOj  in  thai 
world,  where  all  eniia  dwell,  where  is  eveiy 
type  of  order  and  every  manner  of  correlation 
and  every  variety  of  relationship  and  every 
form  of  implication,  it  is  in  this  infinite  en- 
semble of  eternal  verities  whence,  if  there  be 
one  cosmos  or  many  of  them,  eadk  derives  its 
character  and  mode  of  being, —  it  is  there  that 
the  spirit  of  mathesis  has  its  home  and  its  hfe 

Is  it  3  restricted  home,  a  narrow  life,  static 
and  cold  and  gray  with  logic,  without  artistic 
interest,    devoid   of    emotion    and  mood   and 


Id,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  world  o£  solar 
clad  in  the  colors  that  glorify 
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the  things  of 
world,  and  over 


but   it   is   an   illununa 
and  everywhere  th rough- 
in  Is    transcending    sense, 
painted    there     by   radiant   pencils    of    psychic 
light,  the  radiance  in  which  it  lies. 

It  is  a  silent  world.  Nevertheless,  in  respect 
to  the  highest  principle  of  art  —  the  inter- 
penetration  of  content  and  form,  the  perfect 
fusion  of  mode  and  meaning  —  it  even  rivali 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  static  world,  like  those  of 
the  sculptor  and  tlie  architect  The  figures, 
however,  which  reason  constructs  and  the 
mathetic  vision  beholds,  transcend  the  temple 
and  the  statue,  alike  in  simplicity  and  in  in- 
tricacy, in  delicacy  and  in  grace,  in  ^mmetiy 
and  in  poise. 

Not  only  are  this  home  and  this  life,  thus 
rich  in  aesthetic  interests,  really  controlled  and 
sustained  by  motives  of  a  sublimed  and  super- 
sensuous  art,  but  the  religious  aspiration,  too, 
finds  there,  especially  in  the  beautiful  doctrine 
of  invariants,  the  most  perfect  symbols  of  what 
it  seeks  —  the  changeless  in  the  midst  of  diange, 
abiding  things  in  a  world  of  flux,  configurations 
that  remain  the  same  despite  the  swirl  and  stress 
of  countless  hosts  of  curious  transformations. 

Literature.— The  literature  having  for  its 
object  the  exposition  of  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  is  extensive.  By  far 
the  most  important  recent  contribution,  which 
at  jhe  same  time  serves  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  chief  memoirs  in  the  field,  is  B.  Russell's 
'The  Principles  of  Mathematics,'  Vol.  I.  For 
an  excellent  critical  review  of  the  principal 
modem  attempts  to  define  mathematics,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Prof,  M.  Bocher's 
'The  Fundamental  Conceptions  and  Methods 
of  Mathematics*  ('Bull,  of  the  American  Math 
Soc,,'     Vol.    XI).    Consult    also    Whitehead, 
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A.  N,  and  RusmH,  B.  A.  W.,  'Prindina  Uathe- 
matica>  (Cambridge  19I0-)  ;  Whitehead,  A.  H., 
'Introduction  10  Maihematics'  (Home  Univer-. 
sity  Library). 

Cassius  J.  KcYSER, 
Adrain    Professor   of  MalhematUs.   Columhia 
University. 

MATHEH,  tnat'h'ir,  Cotton,  American 
colonial  clergyman,  son  of  Increase  Mather 
(q.v.)  :  b.  Boston,  12  Feb.  1663;  d.  there,  13  Feb. 
1728.  He  entcfed  Harvard  Gillcfie  at  11,  and  at 
his    graduation   in   1678   President   Oakes    e^c- 

Eressed  his  eitpectation  that  he  would  resemble 
is  venerable  grandfathers,  John  Cotton  and 
Richard  Mather,  who  should  be  united  and 
flourish  3j^n  in  him.  He  was  early  dis- 
linguished  for  piety,  and  in  his  14th  year  began 
a  system  of  ri^d  and  tegular  fasting  and  vigils 
which  he  continued  throuRh  life.  He  was  oc- 
cupied after  leaving  college  with  teaching,  in 
1680  became  the  assisiani  of  his  father  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  North  Church,  Boston,  and  in 
1634  was  ordained  as  his  colleague.  When,  at 
the  report  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  England,  Governor  Andros  was 
snzea  and  imprisoned  in  Boston,  Cotton  Mather 
prepared  the  public  declaration  justifying  the 
measure.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  proceed- 
ings concerning  witchcraft  that  he  is  most  gen- 
erally known.  In  1685  he  oubliEhed  his  'Memo- 
rable Providences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and 
Possessions^'  narrating  cases  which  had  oc- 
curred  at  intervals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  during  the  witchcraft  excitement 
in  Salem  in  1692  was  a  prejut^ced  investigator 
in  the  matter,  publishing  the  next  year  his 
'Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World.'  in  order  to 
confirm  believers  in  that  kind  of  demoniac  pos- 
session. In  1702  appeared  his  greatest  work, 
'Ma^nalia  Chrisii  Americana,'  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  New  England  concerning  which  he 
was  admitted  to  know  more  particulars  than 
any  other  man.  Though  strongly  marked  by 
his  partialities  and  prejudices,  its  somewhat 
quaint  and  grotesque  character,  its  adnuKture  of 
superstition,  learning  and  ingenuity,  make  it 
still  interesting.  In  1713  his  'Curiosa  Ameri- 
cana* was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  (hat 
body,  being  the  first  American  to  receive  this 
distinclioD.  In  its  'Transactions'  in  1731  ap- 
peared an  account  of  the  practice  of  inticu- 
lation  for  the  smallpox,  introduced  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu ;  and  it  was  by  the 
eflforts  of  Mather  in  coonection  with  Dr.  Boyl- 
Slon,  against  both  professional  and  popular 
prejudice,"  that  the  operation  was  first  per- 
formed in  Boston.  His  'Essays  to  Do  Good* 
<1710)  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  have 
influenced  some  of  the  prindf^  events  of  hii 
life-  and  his  'Christian  Philos<^her'  and  'Di- 
s  for  a  Candidate  of  the  Ministry'   cn- 


Uatber'  (ib.  1892):  Wendell,  Barrett,  'Cotton 
Mather'  (1891):  Tyler,  'History  of  American 
Uierature'  (Vol.  X\.  New  York  1881). 


.  _  ..    ..  and  narrow  and  credulous  as  he 

showed  himself  to  be  in  regard  to  witckcr^ft 
and  other  topics  of  his  time,  he  was  in  many 
directions  a  useful,  pnblic-spirited  citizen  who 
deserves  to  be  regarded  more  leniently  by  pos- 
terity than  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  Con- 
sult 'Life>  by  Samuel  Mather  (Boston  1729); 
Pond.  Enoch.  'The  Mather  Family'  (ib.  1844)  ; 
Marvin,  A.   B.,  'Life  and  Times  of  Cotton 


UATHES,  Frank  Jewett,  Jr.,  American 
professor  of  art:  b.  Deep  River,  Conn.,  6  July 
1868.  In  1889  he  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Johns 
Hoplans  {Ph.D.  1892).  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  L'ficole  des  Hautes  fitudes,  Paris. 
From  1893  to  1900  Dr.  Mather  was  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  of  English  and  Romance 
languages  at  Williams  College;  was  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  assist- 
ant editorof  The  Nation  in  1901-06;  artcriticot 
the  Evening  Post  in  1905-06  and  again  in  1910- 
11  and  Ajnerican  editor  of  the  Burlington 
Magaeint  in  1904-^)6.  In  1910  Dr.  Mather  be- 
came Marquand  professor  of  art  and  archeology 
at  Princeton  University.  He  is  the  author  of 
'Homer  Martin,  Poet  in  Landscape*  (1912); 
'The  Collectors,'  short  stories  (1912);  'Esti< 
mates  in  Art'  (1916),  also  several  literary  and 
philological  tnonographs.  He  is  a  contribittor, 
chiefly  on  art,  to  The  Nation,  and  other  period- 
icals.  In  1917  he  served  as  ctuef  boatswain's 
mate  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Fleet 
(coast  patrol). 

HATHBR,  Increase,  American  colonial 
divine,  son  of  Richard  Mather  (q.v.)  :  b.  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  21  June  1639 ;  d.  Boston,  23  Aug. 
1723.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1656,  and  in  1658  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  afterward  preached  in  Devonshire  and  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  and  on  the  Restoration  was 
urged  to  conform  and  settle  in  England;  but 
he  refused,  and  on  his  return  to  Boston  was  in- 
vited to  preach  to  the  North  Churchy  of  which 
he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1661.  This  office  he 
held  for  62  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
synod  of  1679,  and  drew  up  the  propositions 
which  were  adopted  concerning  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  baptism.  In  1681  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  but  the  reluctance  of 
bis  church  to  relinquish  bim  induced  him  to  de< 
cline  the  position,  in  1684  the  ofiice  was  again 
offered  him,  and  he  accepted  it  with  a  stipula- 
tion that  lie  shoald  retain  his  relation  to  his 
people.  He  continued  in  this  station  till  1701, 
when  he  retired  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  ' 
general  court  requiring  the  president  to  reside 
In  Cambridge.  He  received  the  first  diploma 
for  the  degree  of  D.D.  that  was  granted  in 
America.  When  in  1683  Charles  II  demanded 
that  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  should  be  re- 
signed into  his  hands,  Mather  was  foremost  in 
opposins  the  measure;  and  when  that  moaarch 
annulled  the  charter  in  1685.  hfe  was  sent  to  Eng-i 
land  as  a^ent  for  the  colonies.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land during  the  revolution  of  1688,  and,  hav- 
ing found  It  impossible  to  obtain  a  restoration 
of  the  old  charter,  accepted  a  new  one,  under 
which  the  appointment  to  all  the  offices  reserved 

the  Crown  was  confided  to  him.  He  returned 

1692,  wlken  the  general  court  appointed  a  day 


condemned  the  violent  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed relating  to  witchcraft.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  16  hours  every  day  in  his  study, 
and  always  committed  bis  sermons  to  memory. 
One-tenth  part  of  all  his  income  was  devotM 
to  purposes  of  charity.  He  was  the  author  of 
92    distinct    publications.      His     'RenurkaU« 
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Providences'  was  rmublished  in  the  'Library 
of  Old  Authors'  0856),  and  other  works  by 
him  are  'A  Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the 
Indians  in  New  England'  (1676)  ;  'Relation  at 
Troubles  of  New  Enfclano  from  the  Indians' 
(1677;  1864);  'Cases  of  Conscience  Concerning 
Witchcraft'  i  1693;  1862);  'Cometographia,  or 
a  Discourse  Concerning  Comets*  (1m3).  Con- 
sult Pond,  Enoch,  *The  Mather  Family'  (Bos- 
ton 1844) ;  Walker.  Williston,  'Ten  New  Eng- 
land Leaders'  (New  York  1901)  ;  Tyler.  M.  C, 
'Histoty  of  American  Literature'  (Vol.  II, 
New  York  1881)  ;  Sibley,  'Harvard  Graduates' 
(Vol.  I,  Cambridge  1873). 

HATHBR,  Richard,  American  colonial  di- 
vine; b.  Lowton,  Lancashire,  England,  1596;  d. 
Dorchester,  Mass^  22  April  16M.  Me  became  a 
schoolmaster  at  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
at  the  age  of  15 ;  studied  at  Brazenose  CoUe^e, 
Oxford,  in  1618;  was  ordained  in  the  English 
Church  soon  after,  and  became  the  minister  of 
Toxieth,  in  which  position  he  remained  15 
years.  He  was  suspended  for  non-con fonnity 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  in 
1633.  and  though  soon  restored  by  the  influence 
of  friends  was  again  silenced  in  the  following 
year.  He  therefore  decided  to  emigrate  to  New 
England,  arriving  in  Boston  in  August  1635. 
The  next  year  he  became  pastor  of  Uie  church 
in  Dorchester,  and  held  that  position  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
'Bar  Psalm  Books'  and  assisted  to  frame  in 
1648  a  model  of  discipline  known  as  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform.  He  tnarried  for  his  second 
wife  the  widow  of  John  Cotton   (q.v.).    His 

Sournal,  Life  and  Death'  was  issued  by  the 
irchesier  Historical  Society  in  1850.  See 
CoKGRECATiONAUsu  and  consult  Mather,  In- 
crease, 'Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Mather' 
(Cambridge  1670)  ;  Tyler,  M.  C,  'History  of 
AmericanXilerature'  (Vol  II,  New  York  l&I). 
MATHER,  Robert.  American  lawyer  and 
railroad  official:  b.  Salt  Lake  City,  1859;  d. 
1911.  In  1882  he  was  graduated  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Illinois,  and  four  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Chic^ni.  He  practised  in  that 
dty  in  1886-^;  was  local  attorney  )n  1889-94, 
assistant  generai  and  general  attorney  in  1894- 
1902,  and  general  counsel  in  1902-09  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  1909  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Mr. 
Mather  was  interested,  as  officer  or  director,  in 
several  railroad  and  industrial  companies. 

MATHER,  William  WilUama,  American 
geologist:  b.  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  24  May  1804;  d. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  26  Feb.  1859.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1828  and  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology 
(here,  1829-35.  Afler  a  short  period  spent  as 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana  (1836).  he  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  geological  survey  of  the  Isl  dis- 
trict of  New  York  State  which  included  the 
Hudson  River  counties,  a  labor  which  lasted 
from  1836  to  1844.  He  was  also  State  geologist 
of  Ohio  1837-40,  and  of  Kentucky  1838-39,  and 
from  1842-45,  and  1847-50.  professor  of  natural 
science  in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He 
made  a  collection  of  about  22.000  mineralo^cal 
specimens.  He  contributed  frequently  to  scien- 
tific journals,  edited  the  Western  Agricvllwisl 
tor  a  time  and  published  'Geology  of  the  1st 


Geological   l^strict'    (in   'Natural   History  of 
New  York,'  1843)  ;  and  'Elements  of  Geology.' 

HATHBSON,  m3ih'«-s6n.  Arthur  James, 
Canadian  statesman:  b.  Perth,  Ontario,  1842; 
d.  1913.  He  received  his  education  at  Upper 
Canada  College  and  Trinity  College,  Toronto; 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  18?0  and  established  a 
practice  in  his  native  town  of  which  he  was 
mayor  in  1883-S4.  From  1894  to  W13  be  was  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  On- 
tario legislature  and  served  as  provincial  treas- 
urer in  1905-13  under  Premier  Sir  James  P. 
Whitney.  In  1906  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ottawa  Inter-provincial  Conference  and  in  the 
following  year  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Taxation.  In  1910  he  served  as  vice-president 
of  the  International  Commission.  Mr.  Madie- 
■on  was  made  K.C.  in  1908.  He  served  in  the 
militia  after  1966,  saw  service  during  the 
Fenian  raids  and  in  1900  attained  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general 

HATHESON,  Geore*^  ScotHsh  Pres- 
byterian clergyman:  b,  Glasgow,  27  March 
18^;  d.  28  Aug.  1906.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  and  although  he  had 
lost  his  si^t  in  boyhood  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  was  ordained  in 
1868.  He  was  minister  of  Innellan  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  1868-86;  and  of  Saint  Bernard's  Par- 
ish, Edinbur^  (1886-97).  He  was  the  anthor 
of  the  famous  hymn,  'O  Love  tl.at  Will  Not 
Let  Ue  Go,'  which  finds  a  place  in  nearly 
every  modern  hymnal.  Among  his  many  put 
lished  books  are  'Aids  to  the  Studv  of  German 
Theology'  (1874) ;  'Natural  Elements  of  Re- 
vealed Theology'  (1881);  'The  Psahnist  and 
the  Scientist' (T887)  ;  'Sidelights  from  Patmos' 
(1897);  'The  Sceptre  Without  a  Sword' (1901); 
'Representative  Men  of  the  Bible'  (three 
series) ;  and  'Representative  Women  of  the 
Bible'  (1907). 

HATHBSON,  Samuel  Pritchard,  Cana- 
dian clergyman:  b.  Manitoba  (then  me  Red 
River  Settlement),  20  SepL  1852.  He  received 
his  education  at  Saint  Johns'  College  School  and 
Saint  John's  Collese,  Winnipeg.  He  received 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  1875 
and  those  of  priest  in  1876.  He  became  mas- 
ter at  Saint  John's  College  School;  subsequentlj 
served  as  professor  of  exegetical  theology  at 
Saint  John^s  College,  canon  and  dean  of  Saint 
John's  Cathedral,  deputy  headmaster  and  head- 
master of  Saint  John's  College  School  Subse- 
quently he  was  warden  and  uiancellor  of  Saint 
Uihn's  College.  He  became  secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Synod  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  prt>- 
locutor  of  same  and  in  1902  became  prolocutor 
of  the  General  Synod  of  Canada.  In  1903  he 
became  coadjutor  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  in 
1905  he  became  archbishop  and  in  1909  was 
made  Primate  of  all  Cana^. 


Dec. 

1856.  He  was  educated  at  Msmwoth  College 
and  the  Capuchin  Convent,  Cork,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
1814.  In  1838  he  inau^rated  a  temj)erance 
crusade  and  his  labors  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  induced  hundreds  of  thousands  to  sign 
the  total  abstinence  pledge.  The  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  benefit  of  bis  preaching 
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was  the  rednclioii  of  nearly 
duties  of  spirits  imported  in  Ireland  in  five 
years.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1849-51  and  was  very  successful.  Though 
pensioned  by  the  queen  he  was  never  entirely 
relieved  from  the  ourden  of  dehi  with  which 
his  ex  I  Ended  tours  had  burdened  him,  and 
which  caused  his  imprisoament  for  a  time  in 
1847.  Consult  'Life'  by  }.  F.  llaguire  (Lon- 
don 1863:  abndxed  ed..  1890);  Matthew,  F.. 
'Father  liathew :  his  Life  and  Times'  (London 
1890)  i  Tynan,  K.,  'Father  Malhew'  (ib.  1908). 
HATHBWS,  mith'fiz,  Abert,  «Paul  Siec- 
VOLK,*  American  lawyer  and  audior:  b.  New 
York.  8  SepL  1820;  d.  there,  October  1903.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1842  and  after 
studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1845.  He  so<»i  acquired  an  extensive 
practice  and  was  especially  skilled  in  chancery 
practice.    He  found  time  tor  literary  work  de- 

Site  the  r*^ini«  of  his  profession,  aud  under 
:  pseudonym  *Paul  Siegvolk*  publisfaed 
"Walter  Ashwood,'  a  once  popular  love  story 
(1860);  'A  Bundle  of  Papers'  (1879); 
'Thou^ts  on  Codificatioci  of  the  Common 
Law'  (1881)  ;  'liuminations:  The  Ideal  Amer- 
ican Lady  and  Other  Essays'  (1892)  ;  'A  Few 
Verses'  (1893),  etc.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  he  was  a  close  friend  of  N.  F.  Willis, 
whom  he  aided  in  establishing  The  Home 
Journal. 

HATHEWS.  Charles,  English  actor:  b. 
London,  28  June  1776;  d.  Plymouth,  England, 
28  Inne  1335.  He  made  his  d^but  as  an  actor 
in  RichiDond  in  1793  and  was  subsequently  en- 
g^tged  for  some  years  in  Dublin  and  London. 
In  1818  he  made  a  hit  as  a  j>ro{essional  enter- 
tainer in  bis  'At  Hoine.' 
class  of  work,  maldnK  t 
the  United  States  and,  n 
Enslai^  with  great  succi  ^ 

ica?  In  1828  he  became  joint  propnetor  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  London.  Consult  Baker, 
<Our  Old  Actors'  (London  1881);  Mrs. 
Mathews,  'Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews, 
Comedian'    (London   1839), 

MATHEWS.  Chariea  James,  Endisb 
actor:  b.  Liverpool,  26  Dec.  1303;  d.  Manches- 
ter, England,  24  June  187a  He  was  the  son  of 
(jbarles  Uxttiews  (qv.)  and  was  educated  as 
an  architect,  but  abandoned  that  calling  for  the 
stttge.  As  a  light  comedian  he  was  ver^  suc- 
cessfnl,  but  bis  attempts  at  managing  Covent 
Garden  and  die  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London 
were  failures.  He  made  several  trips  to  the 
United  States,  Paris  and  Australia,  presenting 
an  entertaimnenl  siimlar  to  his  father's  famous 
*At  Home'  Consult  Dickens,  Charles,  'Life 
of  Charles  James  Mathews'    (London  1879). 

HATHBWS,  Edward  Bennett,  American 
geolc^st:  b.  Portland,  Me.,  16  Aug.  1869.  In 
1891  he  was  graduated  at  Colby  College  and  in 
1894  received  the  degree  of  D.Ph.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1891-94  he  was 
field  assistant  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey;  in  1894-95  was  instructor  in  mineral- 
ogy and  petro^aphy,  in  1895-99  associate,  in 
1899-1904  associate  professor  and  since  1904 
professor  of  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Since 
1917  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  geolog- 
ical department.  From  1898  to  1917  Dr. 
Mathews  was  assistant  State  geologist  of  Mary- 
land and  after  1917  was  Stale  geologist.    He 


Sublidted  'Bibliognwhy  atid  Cartogra^ty  of 
farylaad'  (1897)  ;  'Maps  and  Map-MJcers  of 
Maryland'  (1898)  ;  'Building  Stones  of  Mary- 
land' (1898) ;  'Limestones  of  Maiylana' 
(1910);  'History  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line'; 
'Physical  Features  of  Maryland';  'Water  Rfr 
sources  of  Maryland,'  and  numerous  geological 
and  historical  papers. 


)  successful  trips  to 
ning,  presented  in 
■A  Trip  to  Amer- 


30  May  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Cooper  In- 
stitute, studied  art  in  Italy  and  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  decorative  designing.  He  has  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  magazines  both  as 
illustrator  and  writer,  in  the  latter  field  dealing 
chiefly  with  subjects  which  come  within  his  own 
profession  and  also  those  which  belong  to  nat- 
ural science.  He  has  published  'The  Writing 
Table  of  the  20tli  Century'  (1900) ;  'The  Field- 
Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers'  (1902); 
'Field-Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  their  Music* 
(1904);  'Field-Book  of  American  Trees  and 
Shrubs'  (1915),  etc. 

HATHBWS,  Joseph  HcDowell,  Amer- 
ican surgeon ;  b.  Newcastle,  Ky.,  May  1847, 
He  was  educated  at  the  Newcastle  Academy 
and  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  He  prac- 
tised in  Louisville  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  Louisville  Hospital  College  of 
Medicine.  He  is  president  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Board  of  Health  and  in  1898-99  was 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  published  'Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  Anus 
and  Sigmoid  Flexure'  (1893;  3d  ed.,  1903); 
and  'How  to  Succeed  in  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine' (1902). 

HATHBWS,  Shailer,  American  educator: 
b.  Portland,  Me.,  26  May  1863.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Newton  Theoloncal  Institution  in 
1887  and  studied  in  BeHin.    In  1887  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Colby 
Iniversily  and  in   1889  accepted  the   chair  of 


professor  of  New  Testament  history  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  1897  he  was  made 
professor,  in  1899  junior  dean,  in  1905  profes- 
sor of  systematic  theology,  in  1906  professor 
of  history  and  comparative  theology  and  in  1908 
dean  of  the  Divinity  School.  In  1911  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Western  Economic 
Society,  in  1908  president  of  the  Co-operative 
Council  of  City  Missions,  in  1910  president  ef 
the  Oiicago  Baptist  Ejcecutive  Council,  in  1912 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  in  1915 
president  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 
He  is  director  of  religious  work  in  Chautauqua 
Institution,  New  York,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Church  Peace  Union  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  In  1915  he  visited  Japan  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  He  gave  the 
Haverford  Library  Foundation  Lectures  in  1907, 
the  Earle  Lectures,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  1913,  and 
the  Mcrriam  Lectures,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
1914.  He  was  editor  of  the  World  To-dav  from 
1903  to  1911  and  has  been  editor  of  The  Biblical 
World  since  1913.  He  is  also  editor  of  New 
Testament  handbooks,  'The  Bible  for  Home 
and  School,'  'Social  Betterment.'  handbooks 
of  ethics  and  religion.  Women  Citixen's  Lj- 
braiy  and  associate  editor  of  the  'Dictionary 
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of  the  Bible,'  Ametieatt  Journal  of  Tktology, 
CoHstructive  Quarterly.  He  is  the  author  of 
^Select  Medieval  DocutnenlB*  (1891;  1900); 
'The  Social  Teaching  of  Iesus>  0897) ;  'A 
History  of  New  TesUment  Times  in  Palestine' 
(1899);  'Constructive  Studies  in  ihe  Life  of 
Christ,'  with  E.  D.  Burton  (1901);  'The 
French  Revolution  —  A  Sketch'  (1901);  'Prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  foe  the  Sunday  School,' 
with  K  D.  Burton  (1903);  'The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  New  Testament'  (1905);  'The 
Church  and  the  Changing  Order'  (1907)  ;  "The 
Social  Gospel'  (1909);  'The  Gospel  and  the 
Modern  Man'  (1909);  'Scientific  Management 
in  the  Churches'  (1911);  'The  Malting  of  To- 
morrow' (1913);  <The  Individual  and  the  So- 
cial Gospep  (1915)  ;  'The  Spiritual  Inlerpreta^ 
tJon  of  Modern  History*    (1916). 

MATHEWS,  William,  American  author; 
b.  Waterville,  Me.,  28  Julj  1818;  d.  Boston, 
Mass.,  14  Feb.  1909.  He  studied  law  at  Har- 
vard and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838, 
practising  for  a  time  in  Waterville,  but  aban- 
doned law  for  joumalisra,  establishing  the 
Watennlloniaa  in  1841,  which  later  he  named 
the  Yankee  Blade.  In  1859-62  he  was  engaged 
in  journalism  in  (Chicago.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  English  and  rhetoric  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  in  1975  resigned 
in  order  to  devote  himself  eicclusively  to  litera- 
ture. Among  his  books  are  'Getting  on  in  the 
World' (1873);  'The  Great  Conversers' (1874)  ; 
'Words:  Their  Use  and  Abuse'  (1876);  'Ora- 
tory and  Orators'  (1870);  'Literary  Style' 
(1881) ;  'Men,  Places  and  Things*(l888)  ;  'Wit 
and  Humor:  Thdr  Use  and  Abuse',  (1888); 
'NugK  Literarise'  (1896);  'Conquering  Suc- 
cess ^^  (1903),  etc. 

MATHEWS,  William  Smythe  Babcock, 
American  musical  writer  and  editor:  b.  Lou- 
don, N.  H..  8  May  1837;  d.  1912.  He  obtained 
his  musical  education  in  Boston  and  became 
a  teacher  in  1853;  he  was  for  a  time  engaged 
at  the  Wesleyan  Female  Seminary  in  Georgia, 
but  in  1867  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  prominent  as  an  organist  and  engaged  in 
editorial  work  and  criticism  of  music  on  the 
leading  Chicago  papers.  In  1891  he  established 
the  magazine,  Mitsic.  and  edited  it  until  1903, 
when  il  became  a  part  of  the  Philharmonie. 
He  is  the  author  of  'Outlines  of  Musical  Fonn> 
(1867);  'Emerson  Organ  Method'  (1870); 
"How  to  Understand  Music'  (1880-88);  'Mu- 
sic and  Its  Ideals'  (1897);  'Dictionary  of 
Musical  Terms'  (1895);  'Popular  History  of 
Music'  (1901);  'The  Great  m  Music'  (1900- 
03),  etc 

MATICO  (fiiPff  anguslifolium),  a  shrub  of 
the  natural  order  PiperaccK,  native  of  Peru ;  r 


MATIN,  a  large  hound-like  French  dog', 
resembfing  the  Great  Dane,  but  havinjr  a  rough 
coat.  The  liead  is  elongated,  the  forehead  flat, 
the  ears  pendulous  toward  the  lips;  color,  yel- 
lowi^-fawn  or  whitish.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  France  as  a  sheep-dog  and  watchdog. 

MATINS,  the  daily  office  of  morning 
prayer  in  the  Anglican  communion.  It  is  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  pre- Reformation  offices  of 
Matins  and  Lauds.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiirch,  the  first  portion  of  the  Divine  Office, 


with  witich  Lauds  are  usually  associated.  On 
Sundays  and  double  feasts  matins  have  three 
on  simple  feasts  and  week-days,  one 
Easter  and  Pentecost  have  each  only 
one  nutiurn,  with  three  psalms.  After  private 
praj^er  versicles  and  responses  are  recited;  the 
invitatory  psalm  follows.  In  the  first  r 
are  said  three  psalms  on  feast  days, 
the  office  is  of  tlie  Sunday  and  thre_ 
from  Scripture;  the  second  and  third  r 
have  each  three  psalms  and  the  lessons  are 
chosen  from  the  patristic  writings  tor  the  sec- 
ond, and  from  some  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  the  day  of  the  third  nocturn. 

MATRIARCHATB,  position  or  power  of 
a  matriarch,  a  name  formerly  (riven  to  the  wife 
of  a  patriarch.  Among  the  Indians  the  mother 
is  considered  of  superior  importance  in  families. 
dans  or  tribes.  Job's  wife,  Xantippe,  and 
other;  in  history  have  been  called  matriarchs. 
In  certain  primitive  tribes  the  mother,  in  line 
of  descent  and  inheritance,  takes  precedence 
of  the  father.  Consult  Bachofen,  J.  }.,  *Das 
Mutterrecht'  (2d  ed..  Base!  1897) ;  Darean. 
'Mutterrecht  und  Raubehc'  (Breslau  1883)  ; 
Westermarck,  E.  A.,  'History  of  Human  Mar- 
riage'   C3d  ed.,   London    1903). 

MATRIMONY  VINE.    See  Lycium. 

MATRONALIA,    the    1st   of    March,    the 


this  festival  day  wives  expected  presents  from 
their  husbands,  and  themselves  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  household  slaves.  Consult 
Fowler,  W.   W.,   'Roman  Festivab'    (London 


%lcs 
,  .     .  .not     all, 

descended  from  an  ancestor  Minamoto  Chikauji 
of  the  I4th  century,  11th  in  generation  from 
Yoshiiye  who,  in  the  village  of  Matsudaira,  in 
Mikawa,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Matsudaira 
Nobushige  and  took  his  wife's  name.  When, 
in  Yedo  in  1604,  the  Tokugawa  line  of  showguns 
was  established,  permission  was  given  to  the 
heads  of  allied  or  loyal  clans  to  bear  this  name. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  feudal  barons  and 
others  thus  favored  have  been  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  period  1604-1866.  After 
this  date,  the  name,  with  the  privil^je  of  bear- 
ing the  ancestral  coat  of  arms,  was  restricted 
to  27  families,  which  now  comprise  a  mar- 
quis, 3  counts,  22  viscounts  and  I  baron. 
Their  heraldic  crest  consists  of  three  mallow 
leaves  within  a  circle.  With  the  exception  of 
Fujiyama,  this  is  the  most  characteristic  decora- 
tion seen  on  the  older  Japanese  art  products. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  selected  by  lyejiasu,  when 
by  a  loyal  vassal  three  cakes,  laid  over  as 
many  mallow  leaves,  on  a  plate,  were  presented 
for  the  conqueror's  refreshment.  Consult 
Dixon,  'Japan'  (1869)  ;  Griffis,  'Th  Mikado's 
Empire'  (1912),  and  La  Touretle,  'The  De- 
velopment of  Japan'  (1918). 

MATSUDAIRA  SHUNGAKU,  mah-tsu- 
dif^-rah  shoon'gah-ku,  champion,  durinii; 
Jajan's  hermit  days,  of  Western  civilization 
and  of  friendship  with  the  United  States:  b. 
Yedo,  11  Oct.  1828;  d.  Tokio,  1880.  Adopted  at 
10  years  of  age  by  Matsudaira,  baron  of 
Echizen,  at  21    he  began  sweeinn);  and  con- 
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reforms,  introductOK  modern  military, 

.  _    and    hy^enic    methods,    abolishing 

archery  in  favor  of  fire  arms,  establishing  can- 
non and  lifk  factories,  sending  yoang  men  aa 
students  to  the  Dutch  at  Na^sakt,  establish- 
ing lectures  on  the  Oyomei  (q.v.)  philosophy 
and  writini^  manifestoes.  He  combatted  popu- 
lar prejuoKes,  showed  the  superiority  of 
Western  civiliiatioii  and  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  compelled  the  use  by  doctors  of 
the  Western  methods  of  medical  practice, 
Opeced  a  dispensary  and  organized  a  foreign 
literature  department  in  the  excellent  clan 
school  in  FUkui.  Opposed  to  opening  the  coun- 
try prematurely,  on  unequal  terms,  as  was  done 
by  li  Naosnki,  be  suffered  domicilian'  confine- 
ment but  was  later  called  to  be  virtual  premier 
of  the  empire.  With  the  assistance  of  Yokoi 
Htishiro  he  abolished  the  century-old  custotn 
of  compelling  the  feudal  barons  to  live  half  the 
year  in  Yedo,  leaving  their  families  as  hostages 
when  away.  This  made  Kioto  the  centre  of 
affairs.  He  later  brought  the  first  of  the  yatio 
in  his  domain,  and  here  the  first  public  schools 
beyond  the  treaty  ports  were  organized,  and 
one  of  the  very  hrst  of  the  new  renments  of 
the  peasant  national  army  was  raised.  Out  of 
this  region,  diiefly,  was  raised  the  famous  Ninth 
Division  that  took  Port  Arthur,  High  posthum- 
ous honors  were  awarded  this  pioneer  of 
Western  civilisation.  His  biography  and  writ- 
ings have  been  compiled  by  his  son  the  marquis. 
Consult  GriHis,  'The  Mikado:  Institution  and 
Person'  (L915),  and  'The  Mikado's  Empire' 
(1912). 

HATSUKATA,  Haaayoghi,  tna-si-fyshi 
mat-soo-ka'ti,  Ma«qui9,  Japanese  statesman:  b. 
Satsuma  1835,  He  was  son  of  a  Samurai, 
but  fell  in  with  the  Radical  party;  was  made 
head  of  the  prefecture  (or  ken)  of  Hida 
after  the  revolution;  was  prominent  in  the  tax 
reform  of  1875 1  represented  Japan  in  several 
industrial  exhibitions;  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  1880  as  Minister  of  Commerce,  in 
1S81  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and.  with  the  satne 
portfolio,  as  Prime  Minister  from  1891  to  1893. 
His  great  work  was  in  1896-97,  when  he  formed 
a  new  cabinet,  carried  through  the  gold  stand- 
ard, set  Japanese  credit  on  its  feet,  but  he 
was  forced  to  retire  because  of  the  ill-success 
of  his  scheme  of  taxation.  He  was  Minister 
of  Finance  a  second  time  in  1898-1900,  became 
Privy  Councillor  in  1903,  and  received  the  title 
of  marquis  in  1906.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Japanese  section  of  the  Red  Cfrosa. 

HATSUMOTO.  Japan,  town,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nagano,  in  the  island  of  Hondo,  100 
miles  north  by  west  of  Totdo.  The  town  manu- 
factures baskets,  preserved  fruits  and  silks  and 
has  an  old  daimyo  castle.    Pop.  35,000. 

MATSUMURA,  Ninzo,  Japanese  botanist : 
b.  Iharaki-Keii,  1856.  In  lfe6-«8  he_  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Wiirzburg  and  Heidelberg. 
meanwhile  holding  the  assistant  professorship  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Tokio  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  in  1883.  He  became  full 
professor  in  1890  and  seven  years  laler  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
He  collaborated  in  Brinkley's  'Japanese -English 
Dictionary'  (1896)  and  published  'Nomenclature 
of  Japanese  Plants  in  Latin.  Japanese  and 
Chinese'  (1884)  ;  'Names  of  Plants  and  their 
Products    in    English,  Japanese  and   Chinese' 


(1892);  'CoDWectus  of  Leguralnoue'  (1902); 
'Index  Plantarum  Japonicarum:  Cryptogamx' 
(1904);  'Phanerogama'  (1905);  'Teniaraen 
Floric  Lutchuensis,'  with  Ito  (1899);  'Revisio 
Alni  Specierum  Ja^nicarum'  (1902);  'Enu- 
meratio  Plantarum  in  Insula  Formosa  Spontc 
Crcscendum'  (1906) ;  'Chinese  Names  of 
Plants'  (1915);  ^Classified  Etymological  Vocab- 
ulary of  the  Japanese  Language  Ancient  and 
Modem'  (1915). 

MATSUSHIMA,  Japan,  viUage  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  situ- 
ated on  the  Bay  of  Sendai.  In  a  lagoon  oppo- 
site the  village  are  808  islets  ranging  in  eleva- 
tion from  30  to  300  feet  and  covered  with  pines. 
This  beautiful  natural  garden  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Japan. 

MATSUYAMA,  Japan,  town  and  capital  of 
the  district  of  Ehimc,  on  the  island  of  Shikoku, 
five  miles  from  Mitsu.  It  contains  a  great 
feudal  castlfL  one  of  the  few  perfect  specimens 
of  its  period  in  modern  Japan,    Pop,  44,166, 

HATSUYE,  or  UATSUjE,  Japan,  town 
and  capital  of  the  district  of  Shimane,  on  the 
island  of  Hondo,  140  miles  north  by  west  of 
Kioto.  It  has  large  paper  manufactories  and 
agate-polishing  establishments  and  has  numerous 
temples.  It  is  well  btiilt  and  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  towns  in  Japan.    Pop.  36,209, 

HATSYS,  mat-sis',  or  HASSYS,  Qoentiii. 
Flemish  painter :  b.  Antwerp  or  Louvain,  about 
1460;  d.  there,  between  13  July  and  16  Sept. 
1530.  A  blacksmith  undl  he  was  20,  legend 
says  that  he  turned  artist  to  win  the  love  of 
a  painter's  daughter.  He  was  acqtiainted  with 
many  of  the  notables  of  the  day,  including 
Diirer,  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Much 
□f  his  present  fame  is  due  to  genre  pictures, 
especially  of  misers  and  money-changers,  which 
are  not  tiis  work,  but  that  of  his  school,  among 
them  his  son  Jan,  whose  'Misers'  is  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Matsys'  own  work  is  styled  a  connect- 
ing link  between  Van  Eyck  and  tjie  latter  Dutch. 
realists ;  apart  from  such  excellent  portraits  as 
those  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Petrus 
Aegidius,  it  is  mostly  religious  in  theme.  The 
'Burial  of  Christ,'  an  altarpiece  for  the  Ant- 
werp Cathedral,  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum, 
and  the  'Story  of  Saint  Anne,'  now  in  the 
Brussels  Gallery,  are  the  best  examples  of  his 
wort  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  Vorl^ 
'contains  his  'Adoration  of  the  Kings.'  Consult 
Cohen,  Walter.  'Studien  tar  Quentin  Metsys' 
(Bonn  1904)  and  de  Bosschere,  Jean,  'Quentin  ■ 
Metsys'   (Brussels  1907). 

MATTAWA,  or  MATTAWAN,  Canada, 
town  in  the  Nipissing  district  of  Ontario  prov- 
ince, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mattawa 
and  Ottawa  rivers  at  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Timiskaming,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
45  miles  east  of  North  Bay.  Great  quantities 
of  mica  are  obtained  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  town  has  extensive  lumber  interests  and 
is  a  distributing  point  for  several  great  lumber 
companies.  It  is  also  famous  as  the  starting- 
point  of  hunters  and  anglers.     Pop,  1,524. 

HATTAWA,  a  river  of  Ontario,  the  source 
of  which  is  Trout  Lake,  east  of  Lake  Nipissing, 
It  flows  east  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  and 
enters  the  Ottawa  River  at  Mattawa.  308  miles 
from  Montreal.  This  river  forms  part  of  an 
almost  continuous  water-way  from  the  Ottawa 
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River  to  Lake  Huron,  and  before  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  was  built  tbis  water  route  was 
much  used  for  iransportation  and  travel. 

HATTEAWAH,  mat-t(-«-w6n',  N.  Y.  Sec 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

MATTEI,  mat'la'e,  Tito,  Italian  musician 
and  composer :  b.  Naples,  1841 ;  d.  30  March 
1914.  He  was  educated  in  Naples.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  professor  in  Saint  Ce- 
celia's Academy  at  Rome  when  he  was  11  and 
was  also  elected  a  member  of  [be  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Florence  and  other  cities.  He  Rave 
his  first  concert  when  15  and  afterward  made 
tours  of  Europe,  hut  in  1863  settled  in  London, 
where  he  lived  for  50  years,  confining  hit 
concert  tours  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1870  he 
conducted  an  Italian  opera  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  He  was  the  composer  of  hundreds  of 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
have  become  widely  popular,  and  the  operas 
'Maria  di  Gand,'  'La  Prima  Donna,*  etc. 

HATTBR,  in  phytia,  rueekanics  and  clunt- 
itlry,  the  tangible  substance  of  which  the  world 
external  to  our  minds  is  composed  and  which  is 
characterized  by  the  resistance  which  it  opposes 
to  muscular  efforts, exerted  upon  iL  Since  we 
can  know  it  only  through  the  mediation  of  our 
senses,  its  actual  objective  reality  has  often  been 
questioned  by  philosophers  and  metaphys' 
and  in  order   to  avoid   doubtful  ""!"'" 


...  I  poinis  of  this 

f  defined  merely  as  a  *phys- 
'line  any  hypothesis 
as  to  its  objective  existence.  (Consult  Pearson. 
'The  Grammar  of  Science')-  In  physics  and 
chemistry  we  ihinlt  and  speak  of  it  as  having 


ical   concept," 


highly  important  to  be  able  to  accurately  c 
pare  the  quantities  of  matter  in  two  bodies - 
but  the  phrase  'quantity  of  matter'  is  not  com- 
monly used  in  science,  the  word  "mass"  (or 
inertia)  being  substituted  for  it.  The  term 
'mass"  is  synonymous  with  'quantity  of  matter" 
so  long  as  the  bodies  compared  are  identical 
in  composition  and  in  physical  state ;  btit  by 
its  use  we  avoid  the  uncertainty  in  the  meaning 
of  die  longer  phrase,  when  it  is  applied  to 
bodies  of  dissimilar  composition.  Two  bodies 
are  said  to  have  ''equal  masses'  under  the  fol- 
lowine  conditions :  Let  the  two  bodies  be  con- 
ceiveo  to  be  initially  at  rest,  and  free  from- 
the  action  of  any  external  forces  whatsoever. 
.  Let  them  then  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
equal  forces  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  velocities  that 
are  produced  in  (he  two  bodies  are  equal,  the 
masses  of  the  bodies  are  also  equal,  by  dt^fini- 
lion.  But  if  the  velocities  that  are  produced 
are  unequal,  then  the  masses  are  also  unequal, 
and  are  (by  definition)  proportional  to  these 
velocities ;  the  body  which  is  moving  the  faster 
bcin^  the  one  whose  mass  is  the  less.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  an  elaborate  ex- 
periment of  this  Icind  every  time  we  wished  to 
compare  the  masses  of  a  pair  of  bodies,  and  it 
fortunately  happens  that  masses  can  be  com- 
pared with  great  accuracy  by  merely  weighing 
the  bodies  against  each  other  in  a  balance.  For 
eiiualhy  of  weight  means  that  the  earth's  attrac- 
tive force  is  the  same  upon  both;  and  if  (as  we 
know  lo  be  the  case,  by  experiment,)  the  two 
bodies  would   fafl  with  the  same  speed  in  a 


vacuum,  it  follows  that  equal  forces  acting  upon 
the  two  bodies  for  eqtul  times  communicate  to 
them  equal  velocities;  and  hence,  by  the  deliiii- 
tion  of  "mass."  the  mass  of  the  two  bodies  are 
equal.  It  will  be  noted  that  mass  and  wd^I 
are  two  essentially  different  things,  altboi^ 
they  are  very  commonly  confused,  because  tbej 
are  strictly  proportional  to  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  experiments  diat  have 
yet  been  made.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
to  imagine  a  slate  of  thin&s  in  which  mass  and 
weight  would  not  be  strictly  proportional.  It  is 
only  by  experiment,  for  example,  that  we  know 
that  the  earth  attracts  a  body  with  precisely  llie 
same  force^  whether  the  body  is  hot  or  cold. 
The  attraction  between  two  permanent  magnets 
varies  with  the  teti^rature,  and  it  may  yet  be 
found  that  gravitativc  attraction  varies  in  the 
same  way,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent. 
Numerous  experimenters  have  in  fact  fanded 
that  they  coiUd  delect  an  effect  of  this  kind, 
thouRh  its  reality  is  not  yet  admitted.  But  we 
can  hardly  admit  that  the  mass  of  a  body  is  a 
function  of  the  temperature;  and  so  we  see  that 
the  apparently  strict  proportionality  between 
mass  and  weight  is  not  at  ail  a  necessity  of 
thought,  but  merely  an  experimental  fact,  wnich 
may  any  day  be  shown  lo  he  nothing  hut  a  dose 
approxiinatton  to  the  actual  truth. 

So  far  as  we  know,  matter  can  ndther  be  de- 
stroyed nor  created  by  any  experimental  means 
at  our  command,  nor  by  any  process  now  oper- 
ative in  nature.  This  great  fact  is  often  called 
the  "law  of  the  conservation  of  matter,"  and  it 
appears  to  be  rigorously  true.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  future  experiment  may  show 
that  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  to  a  slight 
extent  upon  its  temperature,  and  it  may  also  be 
found  that  the  wei^t  of  a  chemical  compound 
is  not  always  precisely  equal  lo  the  sum  of  the 
wdghls  of  its  constituents;  but  it  is  believed 
that  any  irregularities  of  llus  sort  that  may  be 
discovered  will  hold  true  to  the  weight  only, 
and  will  not  afFect  the  mass;  and  that  the 
weight  will  also  return  to  its  original  value 
when  the  substance  that  is  wdghed  is  brought 
back  to  the  same  chemical  and  physical  condi- 
tion  again.     The   gravitative  i 


apparently  true  thai  every  partidc  of 
maiier  attracts  every  other  partidc  with  a  force 
which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  masses  of  ihc  two  partides  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween them,  and  indeuendenl  of  every  other 
circumstance.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  law 
holds  true,  nor  (hai  ihc  attraction  exists  at  all, 
at  distances  comparable  with  the  distance  from 
rhe  earth  lo  the  fixed  slars,  but  it  appears  to 
hold  rigorously  at  dislanccs  commensurate  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system.  Electric 
and  magnetic  forces  may  be  either  attractive 
or  repulsive ;  but  gravitative  action  is  probably 
always  attractive,  the  only  phenomena  which 
would  countenance  the  opposite  view  being  the 
apparent  repulsion  that  the  sun  exerts  upon  the 
(ails  of  comets  and  upon  the  coronal  streamers 
that  are  seen  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
Matter  exists  in  three  (or  i>crhalis  four) 
physical  states.     All  ordinair  bodies,  for  c 
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that  could  be  desired,  since  there  are  certiiin 

[>odJes  (tuch  as  wax)  which  have  certain  char- 
acteri&lics  of  the  solids  and  cexlaia  others  of 
the  liquids.  A  more  complete  and  systematic 
classification  is  hardly  practicable,  however,  in 
the  present  article.  A  solid  bo^y  may  be  dc- 
iitied  as  a  body  capable  of  resistiag  a  consider- 
able shearing  stress.  (See  Elasticity).  Solid 
bodies  usuallyhave  a  considerable  tensile  strength 
also.  A  soltd  does  not  ^eldcontinuously^  to 
a  small  deforming  force ;  it  resists  defonnatiooi 
and  its  resistance  increases  as  the  deformation 
JDcreases.  A  iiuid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  suU 
stance  having  almost  no  shearinii  stteneth,  and 
offering  very  little  resistance  to  forces  that  tend 
to  change  its  shape.  A  Puid  yields  continuouslv 
to  a  deforming  force,  and  a  force  that  will 
deform  it  at  all  will  deform  it  indefinitely,  so 
Ions  as  it  is  allowed  to  act  CoDsidering  the 
subdivision  of  fluids  into  gases  and  liquids,  we 
may  say  that  a  gas  is  a  fluid  that  presses  coil' 
linuously  and  in  cverj;  direction  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  containing  it  and  which  follows 
them  indehnitely  if  they  retreat.  A  gas,  if  left 
10  itself,  tends  to  expand  infinitely  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  liquid  is  a.  fluid  which  does  oot  follow 
the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  if  they  retreat 
and  which  has  no  tendency  to  expand  inde5- 
niicly  if  left  to  itself.  (For  the  prevalent 
theories  regarding  the  constitution  of  matter, 
see  Gases,  Kinetic  Theobv  op;  LIolbculah 
Theoky). 

When  a  gas  is  rarefied  very  highly  by  a  mer- 
cury vacutim  pump,  it  exhibits  properties  which 
are  different  in  many  respects  from  thote  mani- 
fested by  gases  in  the  ordinary  state  of  density. 
The  pressure  in  such  a  rarefied  gas,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  different  in  different  directions  |  so 
that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  rarefied  medium 
resembles  a  solid  rather  than  a  gas  or  liquid. 
■         ealsoot- 


gas,  when  imder  only  (say)  the  millionth  or 
ten  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  of  pressure,  may 
te  fairly  said  to  constitute  a  "fourth  state  of 
matter,'  which  he  considered  to  be  as  different 
from  the  gaseous  slate  as  the  gaseous  stale  is 
from  the  liquid  slate.  At  first  thought  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  extreme  and  hardly  a  justifiable 
view;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Andrews 
showed  that  the  (Ustinctiou  Jietwcen  a  liquid  and 
the  gas  or  vapor  obtained  from  it  by  evapora- 
tion ceases  to  exist  at  temperatures  higher  than 
a  certain  critical  value  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
stance. (See  CHmcAL  Point).  This  tempera- 
ture is  about  88°  F.  for  carbon  dioxide,  and  at 
temperatures  progressively  higher  than  this  the 
isothermals  of  carbon  dioxide  approximate  with 
increasing  closeness  to  the  hyperbolas  of  a  ^r- 
fect  gas.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  critical 
state  exists  with  reference  to  the  solid  and 
liquid  states;  but  this  is  still  somewh.t  doubtful. 
It  appears  probable  that  no  such  slate  exists 
between  a  solid  and  its  liquid,  unless  the  solid 
is  crystalline;  and  its  existence  has  not  been 
established  even  for  this  case. 

See  MoLECuLAS  THfJORV ;  Liquefied  and 
CoMCBEssED  Gases;  Electron  Theoky:  Solu- 
tions; Ether;  Vacuum,  etc.  Consult,  also. 
Tail.  'Properties  of  Matter' ;  Kimball,  'Physical 
Properties  of  Gases'  ;  Poyntiiig  and  Thomson, 
'Properties    of    Matter*;    Ristcen,    'Molecule* 


and  the  Mol«cwlar  Theaiv  of  Matter' ;  Lch- 
maiui,   'Molekularphysilc' 

MATTERHORN,  mit'tJr-hom,  MonnL 
See  Cenvirj,  Mont. 

MATTESON,  mit'e-sdn,  Tompkins  Har- 
rison, Ahierican  artist:  b.  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y., 
9  May  1813 ;  d.  Sherbourne,  N.  Y.,  2  Feb.  1884. 
His  early  lessons  in  art  were  from  an  Indian; 
otherwise  he  was  mostly  self-taught  until  after 
the  success  of  his  'Spirit  of  76,*  when  he 
settled  in  New  York  and  studied  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy.  From  1851  until  his  death  his 
home  was  Sherbourne.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  legislature.  His 
themes  were  historical  or  from  American 
country  life,  and  his  best-known  pictures  are 
•The  First  Sabbath  of  the  Pilgrims,'  'Exami- 
nation of  a  Witch,'  'Eliot  Preaching  to  the 
Indians,'  'Rip  Van  Winkle's  Return  from  the 
Mountains,'  'At  the  Stile*  and  'Foddering 
Cattle.' 

MATTHEW.  Matthew,  the  apostle  of 
Jesns  Qtrist,  is  whh  eufhcient  certainty  iden- 
tified with  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpbxus,  whose  call 
by  Jesus  to  discipleship  is  described  in  Mark 
and  Luke  in  terms  practically  identical  with  a 
story  of  lie  call  of  Matthew  in  Matthew.  It 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  for  a  man 
to  have  two  names  and  sometimes  both  names 
were  of  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic  origin.  The  dci^ 
ivation  and  consequently  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Matthew  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  coo»- 
monly  interpreted  to  mean  'Gift  of  God.*  The 
mere  mention  of  his  father's  name  does  not 
identify  his  family  to  us.     He  is  first  spc^en  of 


the  preat  highway  between  Damascus  and  the 
Mediterranean.  While  as  such  ofBcer  he  would 
be  in  the  service  of  the  Tetrarch  Herod,  and 
not  directly  in  Roman  employ,  yet  he  must 
have  shared  the  obloquy  which  attached  to  this 
office  among  strict  Jews,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  reckoned  a  mark  of  his  humility  that  we 
find  him  designated  as  "the  publican*  in  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  After  his  call 
to  discipleship  he  made  a  great  feast  of  fare- 
well, ^gathering  his  former  friends  and  busiqess 
assoaales  to  meet  his  new-found  Master  and 
the  disciples  attending  him.  The  name  of 
Matthew  stands  in  all  the  lists  of  apostles,  al- 
ways^  the  seventh  or  eighth  in  order,  but  of  his 
activities  as  an  apostle  we  have  no  record.  No 
other  name  thail  his  has  ever  been  associated 
with  the  authorship  of  the  first  Gospel,  and 
while  this  view  has  been  discredited  by  man^ 
critics,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  considering 
the  Gospel  in  its  present  form  the  work  of  an 
apostolic  eyewitness,  it  is  possible  to  conserve 
the  historical  value,  of  this  strongly  confirmed 
tradition  by  holding  that  be  was  the  author  of 
the  Discourse  Document  which  constitutes  such 
an  important  and  characteristic  element  in 
Matthew.  (See  article  Uatthbw,  Goukl  Ac- 
cording to).  There  arc  many  variant  tradi- 
tions as  to  the  missionary  labors  of  Matthew, 
Macedonia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  Parthia  having 
been  named  as  places  where  he  worked.  There 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  accepting  any  of 
these  traditions,  though  perhaps  the  last  is  the 
most  probable.  Some  traditions  assert  that  he 
died  as  martyr  and  this  has  been  accepted  in 
the  Western  Church,  but  accordinx  to  other 
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tradilions  perhaps  no  less  reliable  he  died  a 
natural  death. 

David  Foster  Estbs. 
Professor    of    New    Testament    Interpretation, 
Colgate  University, 

MATTHEW,  George  Frederick.  Canadian 
geolu)^5t :  b.  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick, 
1837.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick;  secured  a  civil  service 
past  in  1853  and  in  1879  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  □£  customs.  He  was  made  surveyor  of 
customs  in  1893.  He  collaborated  with  Bailey, 
in  1^2,  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  geology 
of  southern  New  Brunswick  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prepared  a  report  on  the  Carboniferous 
system  of  that  province.  Subsequently  be 
made  several  geological  tours  of  exploration  in 
the  Maritime  ProvmcCG.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  member  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Natural  History  Society.  He 
published  geological  paoers  in  various  techni> 
cat  and  scientific  periodicals. 

MATTHEW,  Goapel  According  to.  The 
Gospel  with  which  the  name  of  Matthew  has 
uniformly  been  associated  has  with  almost 
equal  uniformity  stood  first  in  the  gospel  canon. 
It  received  this  place  bdth  because  it  is  the 
longest  of  the  Gospels  and  because  of  the 
apostolic  authority  which  the  name  of  Matthew 
save  to  it,  but  the  place  is  fitting  also  because 
It  relates  itself  more  closely  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  does  any  other  gospel. 

Contents. — As  respects  the  events  recorded, 
thev  are  mtich  the  same  as  those  given  in  Mark 
and  Luke,  and  are  arranged  in  substantially  the 
same  order.  The  book  may  be  briefly  analyzed 
somewhat  as  follows :  Introductory,  genealogy, 
birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus,  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist,  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus, 
i,  1-iv,  11.  I.  Early  Galilean  ministry  (iv.  12- 
xii,  50).  n.  Later  ministry  in  Galilee  and 
neighborhood,  and  the  Perean  journey  (xiii, 
1-xx,  34).  in.  Entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem 
and  his  teaching  there,  mainly  controversial 
(xxi,  I-xxiii,  39).  IV.  Eschatologieal  dis-' 
course  (xxiv,  1-xxv,  46).  V.  Closing  scenes, 
anointing  at  Bethany,  last  supper,  agony  in  Geth- 
semane,  trial,  crucifixion,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion (xxvi,  1-xxviii,  20).  In  addition  to  the 
story  of  events  and  many  brief  reports  of  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  this  Gospel  is  marked  by  a  cycle 
of  five  long  discourses,  each  followed  by  a  uni- 
form formula,  'It  came  to  pass  when  Jesus 
finished.'  These  discourses  are  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount"  (v,  1-vii,  27)  ;  the  ■Address  to 
the  Apostles*  (x,  5-42);  the  collection  of 
"Kingdom  Parables'  (xiii,  1-52);  the  'Dis- 
oourse  on  Humility  and  Forgiveness*  (xviii, 
1-35) ;  and  the  'Apocalyptic  Discourse*  (xxiv, 
4-xxv.  46).  While  it  need  not  be  doubted  that 
Jesus  spoke  at  length  on  each  of  the  occasions 
writh  which  these  discourses  are  connected,  it 
is  commonly  held,  especially  in  view  of  the 
somewhat  parallel  reports  in  Luke,  that  the 
author  has  gathered  sayings  spoken  at  various 
times  and  grouped  them  into  what  may  be 
called  "bouquets'  of  discourse,  uniting  them, 
not  on  the  ground  that  all  were  spoken  on  the 
same  occasion,  but  rather  according  to  a  logi- 
cal association  of  ideas.  This  Gospel  is  also 
characferiicd  by  an  arrangement  of  material 
in  groups  of  threes,  fives  or  sevens,  presumably 
to  aid  the  memory.    Some  4(1  triplets  have  been 


named,  e.g.,  the  genealogy  is  arranged  in  three 
groufis  of  14  generations  each,  in  chapters  viii 
and  IX  there  are  three  miracles  of  power,  fol- 
lowed by  three  of  restoration,  there  are  given 
three  prayers  in  Gethscmane,  etc.  Gronpings 
by  five  and  seven  arc  not  so  common  but  occur 
often  enou^  to  deserve  note  as  a  striking 
characteristic  of  this  book. 

Purpoi».— The  purpose  of  the  author 
plainly  was  to  confirm  Jewish  Christians  in 
their  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah  long  foretold  by  the  prophets  and  ex- 
pected by  his  nation.  This  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  many  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
which  is  cited  no  less  than  40  times,  often  with 
the  formal  statement  'that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled.* The  frequent  use  of  the  title  "Son  of 
David,*  as  well  as  the  genealogy  which  is 
traced  back  to  Abraham  through  the  royal  line 
of  David,  the  declaration  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Momit  of  his  right  to  legislate  parallel  to  the 
original  gift  of  the  Divine  law  through  Moses. 
the  assertion  that  the  kingdom  would  be  taken 
from  the  Jews  and  given  to  others  and  the 
grief  over  Jerusalem,  the  picture  of  himself 
as  the  judge  at  the  Final  Judgment,  these 
claims  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  Messiah- 
ship  found  in  the  other  Gospels  and  culminating 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Risen  Christ  that  all 
authority  tn  heaven  and  earth  alike  is  his,  all 
this  abundantly  proves  that  the  object  of  the 
author  was  to  show  that  Jesus  of  Naxareth  was 
the  promised  Messiah  and  that  all  the  CSvine 
promises  were  to  be  fulfilled,  not  for  the  na- 
tion at  large  which  had  rejected  him,  but  for 
his  followers,  because  they  had  accepted  him. 

Sources.— Careful  comparison  of  the  first 
Gospel  with  the  second  shows  that  the  order 
of  events  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  and 
that  almost  every  paragraph  of  Mark  is  re- 
produced in  Matthew,  the  exceptions  bemg 
only  seven  brief  paragraphs  of  al  most  less 
than  35  verses.  As  the  theory  that  Mark  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Marthew  has  proved  untenable, 
it  follows  that  Matthew  must  be  in  some  way 
dependent  on  the  material  of  Mark :  the  re- 
semblance is  too  close  to  permit  the  supposi- 
tion that  both  drew  from  some  indet>cndenl 
document.  But  while  the  source  of  Matthew 
must  have  corresponded  in  general  very  closely 
to  the  present  form  of  our  Mark,  yet  this  con- 
tains so  imich  of  picturesque  detail  which  is 
not  reproduced  in  Matthew  that  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  held  that  Mark  as  we  now  have  it 
was  the  source  in  question.  How  to  account 
for  this  difference  is  still  a  problem  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  generally  held  that  there  may  also 
be  traced  in  Matthew  a  second  main  source, 
sometimes  called  the  *Logia'  document,  some- 
times 'Q."  (See  article  Gospels).  In  addition, 
there  is  some  material  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  traced  to  either  of  the  two  main  sources, 
as  the  geneaio^  and  the  infancy  narratives, 
but  it  is  impossible  now  to  trace  the  origin  and 
extent  of  these  special  sources.  This  fact  need 
not,  however,  impair  our  sense  of  their  trust- 
worthiness. It  may  also  be  noted  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  author  of  this 
book  was  a  mere  copyist  who  kept  slavishly  to 
the  exact  form  of  any  written  sources  which 
lay  before  him. 

Authorship.—  The  author  of  this  Gospel  for 
Jewish  readers  must  of  course  have  been  him- 
self of  Jewish  descent.    Nor  is  his  use  of  the 
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Greek  language  tncontisicnt  with  tbls,  tinoe  the 
use  of  Greek  was  so  wiilespread  that  in  the  1st 
century  Palestine  must  have  been  IaiB«ly ,  bi' 
lingual  That  he  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  is  maui- 
fesl  from  ihe  whole  tone  of  his  work.  Tha 
tone  of  his  work  is  also  such  as  to  nuke  it 
doubtful  whether  the  author  of  the  book  as  it 
now  stands  was  himself  an  assoaate  of  Jesua 
in  his  ministry.  While  much  of  the  niBterial 
must  go  back  to  eyewitnesses,  the  author  him- 
self seems  more  remote.  Accordingly  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  accepting  the  early  and 
uniform  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Matthew 
was  the  responsible  author  is  increasingly  felt 
It  is  also  generally  recogniied  that  the  book 
does  not  have  the  unavoidable  marks  of  beufc 
a  translation,  but  shows  that  it  must  hare  been 
originally  composed  in  Greek,  while  the  early 
tradition  was  that  Matthew  composed  his  wonc 
in  ihe  "Hebrew  language,'  by  which  of  course 
the  Aramaic  was  meant,  which  had  long  before 
replaced  Hebrew  rn  common  use.  It  will  re- 
tarn  the  substantial  value  of  the  tradition  if  it 
is  held  that  Matthew  was  the  author  of  •Q" 
When  the  Marcan  source  was  reworked  to  in- 
clude the  collection  of  discourses  and  other  ma- 
teria] whicft  was  due  to  Matthew,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  his  name  attached  to  the 
whole  work.  Accordingly,  while  the  direct  au- 
thorship hy  Matthew  of  the  book  in  its  pres- 
ent form  IS  still  very  commonly  held,  there  is 
a  perhaps  increasing  tendency  among  critics  to 
connect  only  the  "Logia"  document  with  the 
Apostle  himself. 

Date  and  Place  of  Compoaition. —  There  is 
little  dissent  at  present  from  the  view  tfiat  tfcia' 
Gospel  was  composed  late  in  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  Ist  century,  presumably  65-68,  As  to 
the  place  of  composition  there  is  less  agree- 
ment The  material  is  Palestinian,  but  many 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  detachment  as  if  the: 
author  was  not  when  he  wrote  amid  the  scenes 
which  be  describes.  Of  course  this  might  be 
true  if  written  in  some  place  in  Palestine  re- 
mote from  both  Capemaimi  and  Jerusalem; 
some  Syrian  city  has  been  sug^sted,  and  even 
Alexandria  has  been  ^lought  not  too  remote, 
especially  in  view  of  its  large  Jewish  and  Jew- 
ish-Christian population. 

Authenticity  and  Value.— If  the  common 
view  of  Matthew's  direct  authorship  is  still  to 
be  accepted,  then  this  Gospel  as  the  work  of 
an  apostolic  associate  of  Jesus  must  be  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  referred  to  an 
unnamed  author  who  worked  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  the  Marcan  and  Logia  documents,  its 
trustworthiness  and  value  will  be  impaired  less 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed  We  must  as- 
sume the  honesty  of  the  compiler  and  editor, 
which  indeed  is  everywhere  manifest,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  he  was  working  on 
documents  which  embodied  the  common  Qiris- 
tian  tradition  approved  hy  the,  many  dis- 
ciples who  had  seen  Jesus  face  to  face  or  wfiich 
even  had  full  apostolic  authority.  Such  were 
presumably  the  Marcan  source  and  most  prob- 
ably the  Matthian  Logia,  wlule  the  genealogy 
could  have  been  drawn  from  public  sources, 
and  the  lone  of  the  infancy  narratives  is  such 
as  conclusively  to  guarantee  their  vety  early 
date.  When  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  ac- 
coiwt,  it  will  appear  that  the  latest  criticism 
really  oonfirms  (he  often  qiuried  sajdng  of  Re- 


nan  :  fThm  Gebpd  of  Matthew,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  the  most  important  boc^  of  Chris- 
tjanitv  —  the  most  important  book  that  has 
ever  been  written.* 

Bibliosrairtv.— McNeile.  A.  H.,  'Gospel 
Accordiiu;  to  St  Matthew>  (1915);  Moffalt 
Tames,  'Kitroductton  to  the  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament'  (WU);  Plnmmcr,  Alfred, 
'Exegetical  Commratary  on  the  Gospel  Ac- 
CoftUiig  to  St:  Matthew>  (1910);  Zahn.  Theo- 
dor,  'Introductioti  to  the  New  Testament' 
(E.  T.,  Vol.  Ill,  1909). 

David  Fostsr  Estcs, 
Professor   of   New    Testament   Interpretation, 
Colgate  University. 

MATTHBW  TOWN.    See  Inagua,  Gieat. 

MATTHEW^,  (Junes)  Brander,  Amer- 
ican author:  b.  New  Orleans,  La-,  21  Feb,  18S2, 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1871  and 
from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1873,  he  was 
admitted  to  t4)e  New  York  bar  (1873),  began 
to  contribute  to  the  magaiincs  in  1873,  later 
turned  wholly  to  literature  and  in  1892  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  literature  in  Columbia.  In 
1899  he  became  professor  of  dramatic  literature. 
He  was  a  founder  of  The  Players  and  Authors 
clubs,  of  the  Dunlap  Society  and  the  American 
Copyright  League,  and  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  In  1889-^91  he  was  president  of 
the,  19th  Centuiy  Oub.  He  was  appointed 
to  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  1907.  Elected 
to  American  Academy  of  Arts  in  1908.  _  Presi- 
dent of  Modem  Language  Association  in  1910 
and  of  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let* 
lers  in  1913-14.  He  wrote  several  dramatic 
works,  among  them  'This  Picture  and  That'; 
'A  Gold  Mine'  (with  G.  H.  Jessop)  ;  'On  Pro- 
bation' (also  with  Jessop) ;  and  'Peter 
Sluyvesant'     (with    Brcmson     Howard).      His 

finbliahed  volumes  include,  from  an  extensive 
ist  the  following;  'French  Dramatists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century'  (1881);  'In  Partnership' 
(with  H,  C.  Bunner,  1884)  ;  <A  Secret  of  the 
Sea.  and  Other  Stories'  (1886)  ;  'Pen  and  Ink' 
(1888) ;  'American  Literature*  (1896) ;  <A 
Confident  To-morrow'  (1898);  'The  Action 
and  the  Word'  (1900);  'Parts  of  Speech:  Es- 
says in  English'  (1901);  'The  Development  of 
the  Drama"  (1902);  <MoIi*re:  His  Life  and 
His  Works'  (1910);  'Shakspere  as  a  Play- 
wright* (1913);  'On  Acting'  (1914);  «The 
Oxford  Book  of  American  Essays'  (1914). 
He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  cntical  papers, 
marked  by  keen  analysis  and  a  style  of  much 
distinction.  Some  of  his  earlier  writings  ap- 
peared over  the  signature  'Arthur  Perni." 

MATTHEWS,  Edmund  Orville,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  Baltimore,  24  Oct  1836 ;  d.  30 
Jan.  191 L  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  18S5  and  served  i 
then " 

„_  ...  command  of  the  torpedo  boat  corps 

at  Goat  Island,  Newport  Harbor,  and  he  com-- 
manded  the  Braoiiyn  in  the  Asiatic  squadron 
in  1885-87;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  in  1891-94  and  in  1897 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral-  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Examining 
Board  m  1898  and  served  until  he  was  retired 
in  that  year. 

MATTHEWS,  Franklin,  American  jour- 
nalist: b-   Samt  Joseph,  Mich,,  14  May  1^8. 
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He  was  graduated  trom  Com^  University  in 
1883.  was  rcDorter  and  editor  on  the  PftriUdd- 
phia  Preis,  1886-90,  reporter,  editor,  cDrrespond- 
ent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  1890-1912,  He  wmi 
assittant  Sunday  editor  and  niftht  dty  editor 
of  the  New  York  Timti,  1912-15.  He  is  now 
associate  professor  of  jonmalism,  Columbia 
University,  1914.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Cornell 
University,  1913-18,  and  also  president  of  the 
Comellian  Council,  1915.  He  has  published 
'Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War>  (1899)  ;  'The 
Newborn  Cuba'  (1899);  <With  the  Battle 
Fleet*  (1909) ;  'Back  to  Hampton  Roads' 
(1909). 

MATTHEWS,     JohD     HoImmi,     EnoUsh 

archivist:  b.  Croydon,  near  London,  ISSS;  d. 
Ealing,  23  Jan,  1914.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Propnetaiy  School  of  Blackheath  and  at  The 
Leys,  Camhridfre.  In  1877  he  entered  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  two  yeara  later  was 
made  a  solicitor.  Prom  1894  to  1903  he  was 
employed  as  archivist  to  the  corporation  of 
CardiR,  Wales,  and  was  also  archivist  to  the 
county  and  urban  councils  of  Monmouthshire. 
His  various  avocations  included  those  of  ex- 
pert archivist,  record  searcher,  f^nealogist, 
journalist  and  legal  antiquary.  In  169S  he  dis- 
covered the  text  of  the  Rrani  of  Cardiff  lands 
to  Sir  William  Herbert,  in  1550.  the  document 
being  almost  illegible.  In  the  following  year 
he  brought  to  light  tbe  text  of  a  charter  to  the 
borough  of  Newport.  In  1903  and  1911  he  was 
called  as  expert  before  the  Royal  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission.  He  published  'His- 
tory of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall';  'History  of  the 
Hundred  of  Wormelow'  ;  'The  Vaugfians  of 
Courilield' :  'The  Old  Faith  and  the  New' ; 
'Life  and  Memorials  of  St.  Teilo' ;  'The  Mass 
and  its  Folklore';  'Continuity  Reconsidered.' 
He  continued  Duncumb's  'Herefordshire,'  ed- 
ited 'Cardiff  Records'  (1898-190S)  and  con- 
tributed to  'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  the 
Tablet,  Alhefurum,  etc. 

MATTHEWS,  Minnadidra  Hattbewt, 
Canadian  artist:  b.  Warwickshire,  England, 
1339;  d.  1913.  He  received  his  education  in 
Oxford  and  London ;  removed  to  TcTonIo  in 
1860  and  resided  in  New  York  from  1864  to 
1869.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Toronto, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1894. 
He  excelled  in  woodland  studies.  His  best- 
known  works  are  *The  Canadiaa  Wonderland* 
and  'The  Conquered  Portal.' 

MATTHEWS,  PatU,  American  ProtesUnt 
clergyman :  b.  Glendale,  Ohio^  25  Dec.  1866,  In 
1887  he  was  graduated  at  Pnnceton  University 
and  three  years  later  at  the  Genera!  Theolo^cal 
Seminary,  New  York.  In  1891  he  was  ordamed 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  served  as  assistant  at  the  rfiurch  of 
the  Advent,  Wahiut  Hills.  Cincinnati,  1890-91 : 
entered  the  Associate  Mission.  Omaha,  and  had 
charge  of  Saint  Paul's  and  Saint  John's 
churches  in  1891-95.  From  1896  to  1904  Dr. 
Matthews  was  rector  of  Saint  Luke's,  Cincin- 
nati, and  from  1904  to  1913  was  dean  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral  of  the  same  dty.  In  1913-15 
he  was  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  and  professor  at  Seabury  Divinity 
School.  On  25  Ian.  1915  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  New  Jersey. 


MATTHEWS,  Stanlejr,  American  jurist: 
b.  CincimiatI,  Ohio,  21  July  1824;  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  22  March  1889.  He  was  Rraduated 
from  Kenyon  College  in  1840,  studied  law  and 
was  aihnittcd  to  the  bar  in  1842,  when  he  es- 
tablished a  practice  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.. 
but  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1844  and  engaged 
in  practice  there.  He  was  editor  of  the  Oncin- 
nati  Herald,  an  anti-slavery  ioumal,  in  1846-W, 
and  held  various  political  offices,  and  in  1855-55 
was  a  State  senator.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  tiie  southern 
district  of  Ohio,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  (he 
Civil  War  in  1861  entered  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice and  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
and  was  a  colonel  when  in  1863  he  resigned  Id 
accept  the  seal  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cincinnati.  He  was  elected  United  Stales 
snutor  in  1877  after  having  acted  as  counsel 
before  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  in  1881  he 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States, 

MATTHEWS,  Wuhiagton,  American 
physician  and  ethnologist :  b.  Killiney.  Dublin 
County,  Ireland.  1843;  d.  1905.  In  1864  he  was 
(^wluated  at  the  medical  school  of  the  Univer- 
siiy  of  Iowa.  He  was  commissioned  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  from  whidi 
he  retired  as  Eurg^eon  in  1895.  He  nude  several 
anthropological  studies  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  His  published  works  include  'Dic- 
tionary of  die  Language  of  the  Hidatsa' 
<1873)  ;  'Navaho  Silversmiths'  (1883) ; 
'Navaho  Weavers'  (1SS4);  'The  Mountafai 
Chant,  a  Navaho  Ceremony*  (1887)  ;  'Navaho 
Legends'  (1897);  'The  Mystic  Chant,  a 
Navaho  Ceremony'  (1902) ;  'Navaho  Mjths. 
Prayers  and  Songs'  (1907). 

MATTHIAS,  m«-thl'as,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
probably  one  of  the  70,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  take  Judas  Iscariot's  place  among  the  12. 
Little  is  known  of  him.  Even  early  legend  con- 
fined him  with  Matthew,  and  an  apocryphal 
gospel  was  attributed  to  him.  In  the  Roman 
CaUioltc  Church  24  February^  in  the  Greek  9 
August,  is  sacred  to  him.  "The  'Acts  of  An- 
drew and  Matthias'  make  him  a  missionary  in 
Africa.  Consult  Eusebilis,  'Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory* (Vol.  I.  12;  II,  1). 

MATTHIAS  (C}er.  mat-te'asO,  emperor  of 
Germany :  b.  Vienna,  24  Feb.  15S7 ;  d.  3)  March 
1619.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Maximilian 
II.  He  was  made  governor  of  Austria  in 
1593  and  two  yeara  later  became  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne.  He  fought  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  and  in  1606  was  made  head  of  ihc 
House  of  Hapsburg.  He  became  king  of  Bo- 
hemia in  1611  and  had  annexed  Hungary  and 
Moravia  before  the  death  of  Rudolf  II.  In 
1612-19  he  was  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  having  been  elected  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Rudolf  II  (q.v.).  His  reign  was 
an  unsuccessful  one  owing  to  the  rehgious  dis- 
sensions among  the  constituent  parts  of  his  em- 
pire. He  attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  by  de- 
cree the  Catholic  League  and  Protestant  Union. 
Consult  Gindely,  A.,  "Rudolf  II  und  seine  Zeil' 
(Prague  1868)  and  Helinfj,  I..  'Die  Wahl  des 
romischen   Konigs   Matthias'    (Belgrade   1892). 

MATTHIAS  I,  Hnny«di  («Corvinus»). 
kfir-ve'noos.  The  Great,  long  of  Hungary:  b. 
Klausonburg,   Tran^lvairia,  23   Feb.    1440;   d 
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fully  oppoacd  his  candidBcy  for  the  crown  of 
Hnngaiy  in  1458.  Anolber  pany  of  opposi- 
tion Attempted  to  make  the  Emperor  Fredciidt 
III  king  of  Hungary ;  but  Uatthias  brouf^ 
them  to  terms  and  in  1463  made  peace  with 
Frederick.  By  the  Peace  of  Olmiitz.  22  Jidy 
1479,  he  gained  Silesia,  Moravia  and  La  mitt, 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
In  his  wars  with  the  Tnila  he  was  equally 
successful  and  a  part  of  Bosma  was  ceded  to 
him  by  the  Porte.  War  hrtAc  oat  aRain  with 
the  Austrian  emperor;  Matthias  Invaded  his 
territory  and  captured  and  held  Vienna.  His 
court  was  a  centre  of  scholarly  men  and  his 
library,  called  the  Corvioa,  a  famous  collection. 
The  mtema!  administration  of  Hungary  was 
greatly  improved  under  Matthias.  Consult 
Frakn6i,  Vi1m6s,  'King  Matthias  Hunyadi* 
(Budapest  1890;  German  trans..  Freiburg 
1891)  and  Galeotti.  Marzio,  <De  egregie  sapien- 
tcr  et  jucose  dictis  ac  factis  Matthix  regis* 
(\lenna  1746). 

HATTING.  While  tbts  tenn  is  usually 
employed  to  designate  floor  coverings  made 
from  reeds  and  fibrous  grasses,  it  is  a  generic 
term  which  includes  not  only  the  commercial 
mattings  for  honse  floo^^  which  are  made  in 
Eastern  countries,  but  a  much  wider  range  of 
'  articles  usefui  in  the  domestic  economy  and  in 
other  employments,  surfi  as  screens  and  tatties, 
sleeping  mats  (used  tn  India  and  the  East),  the 


forms  .of  thatch.  For  the  most  part  mattings 
are  hand-woven,  in  the  finer  varieties  the  warp 
being  cotton  or  other  yams  and  the  filling  the 
culms  of  various  sedges,  reeds  and  grasses^  an 
example  being  the  familiar  Japanese  mattings 
of  the  house- furnishing  stores.  In  the  Russian 
bast  mattings  for  nurserymen's  use,  bast  of 
tbe  linden  tree  is  employed  for  both  warp  and 
filling,  very  coarsely  woven  or  plaited  The 
roots  of  the  Khus-IOius  {Andropogon  tquarro- 
ttis),  a  perennial  grass  of  India,  are  woven  into 
fragrant  screens  for  open  windows  and  also 
made  into  awnings.  The  Taika  rush  mats  of 
Lormosa  are  famous  as  sleeping  mats,  and  the 
best  grades  are  said  to  be  as  fine  and  soft  as 
cloth,  resembling  the  best  Panama  hat  weaving. 
Consul  Davidson  states  that  a  mat  of  the  high- 
est grade,  measuring  Si  6  feet,  requires  the 
labor  of  a  girl  weaver  120  days,  and  such  mats 
have  sold  for  60  to  70  yen  (or  about  $40).  The 
rush  is  an  unidentified  species,  but  sleeping 
mats  are  made  from  several  species  of  Cypenu 
and  Scirptu  found  in  Asia,  Africa  and  other 
countries. 

The  commercial  mattings  used  for  house 
decorations  are  for  the  most  part  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  manufacture.  In  Japan  two  spe- 
cies are  employed,  Juncus  eff%uHS,  the  Bingo-i 
mat  rush,  which  is  always  m^uiu factored  into 
the  costly  mats  used  by  the  hifther  classes  (and 
known  as  Tatamiomoie)  and  Cyperus  unittms, 
which  is  employed  for  the  cheaper  grades.  The 
largest  importer  of  diese  mats  is  the  United 
States,  Eh^and,  Austria  Mid  German_y,  follow- 
ing in  the  order  named.  The  qualities  of  the 
Bingfc^i  are  named  as  follows:  Kinkwanyen, 
mantifactured  al  Olcayama;  first  quality  Aya- 


mushiro,  second  quality  Aya-mnihiro,  Damask 
Aya-musbiro,  common  Aya-mushiro,  manufac- 
tured at  Bit  tiro.  First  quality  Somewake- 
mushiro,  common  Somewake-mushiro,  Damask 
Hana-mnshtro,  common  Hana-mushiro,  manu- 
factured at  Bingo ;  ordinary  Hana-mushiro 
(best  quality),  manufactured  at  Chikugo.  Cy- 
pertu  unilans  produces  the  Shiehito-i  mats 
which  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  Oita  pre- 
fecture. The  pJant  is  cultivated  both  upon  up- 
land and  irrig;ated  lands.  The  varieties  of 
mats  from  this  species  are  known  by  names  as 
follows:  Kikuori  Hana-mtishiro,  Damask 
Hana-mushiro,  common  Hana-mushiro  (two 
forms).  Seidaka  Hana-mushiro,  manufactured 
at  Bungo.  Mattings  made  from  the  two  species 
above  have  been  exported  in  a  single  year  to 
the  value  of  650,000  yen,  or  over  $400,001). 

The  Chinese  and  Korean  mat  rush  is  Cy^e- 
mj  tegeliformU,  this  species  also  being  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  cuffs  and  sandals.  The 
India  commercial  mattings  are  made  chiefly 
from  Cyperui  corymbonu  and  tegelvm;  the 
latter  b«ng  known  as  the  Calcutta  mat  rush, 
while  the  former  is  used  for  the  Tinnerelly 
mats  which  are  the  finest  made  in  In(tia.  They 
are  ajso  made  at  Palghat,  but  these  are  not  so 
fine.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  India  tnat- 
lings  the  culms  are  split  into  two  or  three 
parts  and  then  woven  into  mats  upon  a  warp 
of  threads  previously  stretched  across  the  floor 
of  a  room.  The  operator  passes  the  culms 
with  the  hand  altemalely  over  and  under  the 
successive  threads  of  the  warp  and  presses 
them  home. 

It  would  be  diffieult  to  enumerate  alt  of  the 
mattings  made  in  different  countries,  thou^ 
mention  should  be  made  df  the  fine  and  higfuy 
priced  Niihau  mats  of  Hawaii,  produced  from 
Cyperus  Uvigaiui.  Matting  is  made  in  Spain 
and  Morocco  from  /uncui  t 


, used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  not 

only  for  mats,  but  for  baskets  and  other  articles, 
ana  Lepiromta  mucronata,  found  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Pcdynesia,  supplies  the  fibre  for 
the  mats  with  which  Chmese  boatmen  cover 
their  cai^;oes. 

In  the  United  States,  a  handsome  and  utili-' 
tarian  form  of  floor  malting  is  largely  manu- 
factured from  Slough  grass.  Carex  fUiformii. 
In  normal  years  the  imports  of  mattings  to  the 
United  States  reach  a  total  of  $3,2SO,0Oa 

The  University  of  California  has  recently- 
been  experimenting  with  several  species  of 
matting  rushes,  chiefly  Junctu  tfufus,  and  /. 
robustus,  from  which  a  tme  sample  of  matting 
has  been  manufactured  at  a  factory  in  Maine. 
There  is  a  possibility  therefore  that  rush  mat- 
ting may  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  com- 
mercially, in  the  near  future. 

For  matting  fibres  consult  'Dictionary  Eco- 
nomic Products  of  India,*  'Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Useful  Fiber  Plants  of  the  World,* 
and  'The  Island  of  Formosa,'  by  Jas.  W. 
Davidson.  Consult  also  'History  and  Manu- 
facture of  Floor  Coverings'  (New  York  1898). 
The  leaves  of  many  species  of  palm,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  are  used  for  native  mats 
and  mattings,  though  few  of  these  ever  reach 
commercial  importance.    See  Palms. 

Ckasixs  Richards  Dcvgb. 
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HATTING  FIBRES.    See  Fan. 

HATTIPI,  or  FROG  SNAKE,  serpent 
iXenodan  srverut)  of  northeasCera  South 
America.  While  a  poisonous  variety,  it  is 
slow  to  bite.  Its  posterior  teeth  serve  as  fangs, 
but  it  has  no  venom  sacks.  The  bite  causes 
temporar/i  swelling  and  soreness,  but  is  seldom 
fatal. 

HATTISON,  Hirwn,  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman ;  b.  Norway,  Hcrldrocr 
Comity,  N.  Y.,  1811;  d.  1868.  After  holding 
pastorates  at  Watertown  and  Rome,  N.  Y.,  fa« 
became  pastor  of  the  John  Street  Church,  New 
York,  in  1352.  Subsequently  he  was  made 
pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  same  city.  In  the  General  Conference 
of  1860  Mattison  tried  to  have  action  taken 
against  all  slave-holding  members  in  the 
Church,  and  piqued  at  his  failure  he  withdrew 
from  the  Church  in  1861  and  was  made  pastor 
of  Saint  John's  Independent  Methodist  Church. 
Four  years  later  he  returned  to  his  old  denooiT 
ination  and  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Jersey 
City.  In  1868  Mr.  Mattison  was  district  secre- 
tary of  the  American  and  ForeJen  Christian 
Union.  His  published  works  include  'Tracts 
for  the  Times'  (1843);  an  edition  of  Burritt's 
'Geography  of  the  Heavens'  (1850) ;  'Spirit- 
Rapping  Unveiled'  (1854) ;  'Sacred  Melodies' 
(J8S9)  ;  'Impending  Crisis'  (1859);  'ImmortJ- 
ity  of  the  Soul'  (1866);  'Resurrection  of  the 
Body*  (1866);  'Defense  of  American  Method- 
ism' (1866);  'Popular  Amusements'  (1867). 
Consult  Vansant,  'Life  of  Hiram  Mattison' 
(New  York  1870). 

HATTO  GR0S80,  m»'t6  f?rd'sfi.  Braiil,  a 
western  central  state  bordering  on  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  It  has  an  area  of  532,683  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  in  1917  of 
only  142,000  or  143,000,  of  whom  30,000  were 
in  or  near  Cornmbii  (q.v.)  and  20,000  were 
citizens  of  the  ca[»Ul.  (.uyabi  (q.v.).  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  in  this  vast  p^tical  di- 
vision of  Brazil  there  is  an  avera^  of  only 
one  person  to  each  three  and  two-thirds  square 
miles,   die  estimates   being  based  upon  those 

fiven  in  the  Pan-American  Union  handbook 
Brazil'  The  only  Brazilian  state  exceeding 
this  in  size  is  Amazonas  (q.v.).  The  best  re- 
cent descriptions  of  a  portion  of  the  interior 
from  Parajguay  up  to  the  Amazon  River  are  in 
the  following  Jxidcs :  Rooseveit,  T.,  'Thronrfi 
the  Brazilian  Wilderness'  (New  York  1914); 
Zahn,  J.  A.  (H.  J.  Uozans),  'Thrx>ugh  South 
America's  Southl^d*  (New  York  and  London 
1916).  The  ex-President  writes  (p.  100)  :  'It 
is  certain  that  this  inland  region  of  Brazil,  in- 
cluding the  state  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  we 
were  traversii^,  is  a  healdiy  region,  excel- 
lently   adapted    to    settlement;    railroads    will 

leedily  penetrs 

1  astonishing  deveh 
MATTOON,  m^-toon',  HI.,  city,  in  Coles 
County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  rail- 
roads, about  75  miles  east  by  south  of  Spring- 
field. It  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  the 
year  18SS.  It  is  situated  inan  agricultural  re- 
gion in  which  broom  corn  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal products.  Grain,  fmit  and  livestock  are 
also  produced  in  lai^e  quantities.     The  chief 


manufactaring  estaUiriunents  are  hroom  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  wagon  and 
carriage  factories,  brick  and  tile  yards,  found- 
ries, machine  sht^s  and  rq>air  shops  for  sev- 
er^ railroads.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  its  man- 
nfactured  articles,  grain,  fruit  and  hvestock. 
S«nnc  of  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  Old 
Folks'  Home  (I.  O.  O.  R),  the  public  and 
parish  schools,  the  public  library  and  readinK- 
roon  and  the  churches.  The  electric-light 
plant  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  dty.  Ilie 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  for 
two  years,  and  a  council.     Pop.  12,218k 

HATURIN,  Charles  Robert,  Irish  dram- 
atist and  novelist:  b.  Dublin^  1782:  d  30  Oct 
1824.  He  received  hb  education  at  Trinig  Os\- 
lege,  Dublin,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  (^urch 
of  Ireland  and  served  successively  as  curaie 
at  Lough rea,  C^tmty  (!alway.  and  at  Saint 
Peter's,  Dublin.  He  wrote  the  novels  'The 
Fatal  Revenge;  or,  the  Family  of  Montorio' 
(1807J;  'The  Wild  Irish  Boy'^  (1808);  'TTie 
Milesian  Chief  (1812),  under  the  pseudonym 
of  •Dennis  Jasper  Murphy.'  The  novels  were 
ridiculed  by  the  critics,  *ut  attracted  favorable 
attention  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  intro- 
duced Maturin  to  Lord  ByroiL  "These  powerful 
friends  secured  the  production  of  Maturin's 
tragedy  'Bertram'  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816,  wilh 
Kean  in  the  leadiiig  role.  It  ran  for  22  ni^its, 
and  a  French  version  was  produced  soon  aTler- 
ward  at  the  Theatre  Favan,  Paris.  His  other 
tragedies  'Manuei'  (1817)  and  'FredoHo' 
(1819)  failed  totally.  Among  his  other  works 
were  the  noveU  'Women'  (1818);  'Mebnodi 
the  Wanderer'  (1820),  and  'The  Albigenses' 
(1824).  'Melmoth'  is  his  greatest  work  and 
was  most  successful  in  its  day.  Balzac  wrote 
a  sequel  to  it  entitled  'Melmolh  Reconciled  to 
the  (Jhurch'  (1835).  Consult  'Uelmoth,'  edited 
with  memoir  of  the  author  and  biblingr^pby 
(London  1892). 

HATURIN,  m5-too-ren',  Venezuela,  a  town 
in  the  state  of  Monagas,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Maturin.  It  is  on  the  Guarapicht 
branch  of  the  Orinoco  Delta,  25  miles  by  rail 
above  its  port,  Colorado,  and  40  miles  from  the 
sea,  A  considerable  trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies, principally  in  cattle  and  hides,  is  carried 
on.  In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  cacao,  sugar  cane,  fruits  and  cereals. 
Its  industrial  establishments  turn  out  cigars, 
hammocks,  boots,  shoes  and  soaps.    Pop.  4,400. 

MATZOON,  a  milk  food  used  in  Armeiua: 
prepared  hy  exposing  milk  in  open  vessels  to  a 
heat  of  90°   F.,  and  when  coagulat' —   " '"' 


MATZOTH,  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  kind 
of  unleavened  bread  or  biscuit  eaten  by  th( 
Jews  during  the  feast  of  the  Passover. 

HAUBEUGB,  mo'bezh,  France,  fortress 
and  manufacturing  town  in  the  department  dn 
Nord,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  Sambre, 
140  miles  by  rail  northeast  from  Paris,  within 
two  miles  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  origin 
of  Maubeugc  was  in  a  double  monastery  tor 
monks  and  nuns  founded  in  the  7th  century. 
Destroyed  successively  by  the  Normans,  br 
Lonis  XI,  by  Francis  I  and  by  Henry  II,  it 
finally  fell  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimegoen 
in  1678,  and  was  fortified  hy  VaubaiL    Pre- 
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vioua  to,  1914  it  was  defetukd  by  nine  forts. 
Besides  its  arsenal  and  several  old  ooDveats 
Maabeug^  has  a  variety  of  important  industries, 
as  iron  foundries,  tanneries  asd  manufactories 
of  firearms  and  iron  and  Steel  goods.  It  has 
also  an  active  trade  in  coal,  marble,  slate,  salt- 
petre, sugar  and  oil  In  the  Great  War  of  1914- 
18  Uatibeoge  and  its  forts  bdd  out  almost  a 
month  against  a  heavy  bombardment  from  Ger- 
man siegK  artillery.  On  9  Sept  1914  the  Ger- 
mans claamed  the  captitre  of  the  town,  but  the 
French  on  the  Uth  denied  that  it. had  fallea. 
On  18  September  it  became  known  that  the 
town  and  forts  had  definitely  fallen  to  the  Ger- 
mans.   Pop.  23,200, 

HAUCH  CHUNK,  tnak  ch&nk.  Pa.,  a 
town  and  county-scat  of  Carbon  Countv,  on 
the  Lehijth  River,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company's  Canal  and  on  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
roads, 46  miles  west  by  north  of  Eastan.  The 
town  is  picturesquely  built  on  the  side  of  a 
lEioimtain  rising  1,500  feet  from  the  river,  here 
winding  through  a  narrow,  deep  ravine^  and 
each  summer  is  visited  by  thoufiands  of  tourists, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  siuroundine  nat- 
Ural  scenery.  The  town  has  a  county  buHdiim, 
Youne  Men's  Christian  Association  building, 
the  Kmmick  Memorial  Library,  the  Asa 
Parker  Park,  is  electrically  lighted  and  has 
electric  street  railways.  It  has  a  ntnnber_  of 
foundries,  shoe  factories,  car  shops,  silk  mills, 
etc,  but  is  best  known  as  an  iinportant  coal 
centre,  marking  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
atithracite  coal  re^on  of  Pennsylvania;  it  was 
established  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
igation Company  in  181&  The  Sumtnit  Hill 
coal  mines,  nine  miles  southwest  of  the  town, 
are  among  the  best  in  the  State.  The  coal  is 
now  carried  through  a  tunoel,  but  was  formerly 
transported  to  Maueh  Chmik  by  a  gravity  rail- 
road known  as  the  £witchbacl4  which  has  he- 
came  famous  as  an  exciting  pleasure  route  for 
tourists.  Mounts  Pisgah  and  Jefferson,  the 
«.__^:a..    _£  «.L:^t.   ........ I I  v..  4.1..  c*.*:*.j. 
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terest,  commanding  splendid  views  of  the  Le- 
higfi  Valley.  The  govenunent  is  vested  in  » 
burgess  and  council,  elected  for  terms  of  foiu- 
years.    Pop.  4,40a 

UAUD.  Tennyson  called  'Maud*  a  •mono- 
drama,*  a  drama  told  in  a  series  of  lyric  solilo- 
lies.  His  explanation  of  its  untque  form  is 
is:  *The  peculiarity  oi  this  poem  is  thst  dif- 
ferent aliases  of  passion  ia  one  pet«on  take  the 
place  of  different  characters.*  To  tell  the 
story  of  'Maud'  is  to  follow  these  phases  of 
passion.  The  beginning  shows  the  hero  cut  oS 
from  Hfc  by  his  heritage  of  hate  and  wrona 
crying  for  war  to  kill  the  greed  and  cruelty  of 

Kace.  With  the  coming  of  Maud,  the  child  of 
s  enemies,  begins  his  new  life  of  love  that 
embraces  manlditd.  His  joy  is  blattered  at  its 
climax;  a  hopeless  exile,  he  sedcs  only  escape 


death  in  life,  he  is  saved  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  "in  defence  of  the  rif^t.'  The  euiit^, 
written  to  the  sound  of  cannon  booming  frop 
British  battleships  before  the  Crimean  War,  is 
a  psean  of  battle.  It  was  this  militant  strain 
in  'Maud'  that  shodE:ed  Tennvson's  admirers 
and  still  provokes  criticism.    Yet  read,  not  u 


a  defence  of  any  one  war,  but  as  an  ia<£ct' 
ment  of  the  materialistic  peace  that  is  war  and 
that  causes  war,  the  poem  shows  something  of 
that  larger  vision  that  is  prophetic. 

As  a  monodrama,  'Maud'  fails  to  achieve 
dramatic  unity.  Many  of  ihe  separate  lyrics 
are  genuine  bits  of  inner  action,  of  soul-drama, 
set  forth  with  keen  psychological  analysis,  with 
skilful  variation  of  meter  to  express  fluctuation 
of  feeling.  But  sequence  of  action,  the  law  of 
drama,  is  sacrificed  to  singleness  of  mood,  the 
essence  of  the  lyric.  In  'Maud,>  as  in  'The 
Princess,'  Tetmyson's  attempt  to  fuse  the  lyric 
and  the  dramatic  moods  fails.  To  think  of 
'Maud'  is  to  think  first  of  those  songs  that 
have  became  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  passion 
and  of  longing^  Consult  Tennyson,  Hallatn, 
'Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson :  a  Memoir'  (2  vols., 
1897)  ;  Gricrson,  H.  (in  'Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature,'  VoL  Xlll,  ch.  2,  and 
bibliogra(4iy). 

Pbaitces  W.  Cutler. 

MAUD  MULLES,  a  poem  by  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier,  first  published  in  the  National  Era,  Decem- 
ber 1854.  It  is  a  ballad  redting  a  romantic 
passage  in  the  hves  of  a  susceptible  judge  and 
a  country  girl 

MAUDE,  Sie  Stanley,  English  soldier, 
commander  of  ^e  British  Expcdiuonaiy  Force 
in  Mesopotamia  1916-17.  He  was  bom  m  1864, 
entered  the  army  at  the  ^e  of  20  and  saw  his 
first  tictive  service  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of 
1885.  He  fought  in  several  battles  in  the 
South  African  war  and  later  served  as  mili- 
tary secretary  to  the  governor-general  ol 
Canada,  1901-04.  He  next  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Minister  for  War  in  London, 
and  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  newly- formed  Territorial 
Array.  He  was  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
5th  Division  when  the  European  War  broke 
out,  and  took  part  in  all  the  early  operations 
of  die  campaign.  While  in  cdmmand  of 
the  14tb  Infantry  Brigade  he  was  severely 
wounded.  On  his  recovery  he  was  promoted 
major-general  in  1915,  and  transfeired  to  the 
Dardanelles,  thence  to  ^ypt  and  afterward 
to  Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  over  the  chief 
command  in  succession  to  General  Sir  Percy 
Lake  in  Auguat  191&  The  military  situation 
In  that  theatre  of  war  was  critical  On  29 
April  General  Townshend  had  been  forced  to 
surrender  at  Kut  with  8,000  men  owing  to  lack 
of  resources.  It  was  the  task  of  General 
Maude  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  Aitn  some 
months  of  prepararion  and  reorganization  he 
marched  out  with  all  his  forces  in  December 
and  pushed  right  ud  to  Kut,  where  the  Turks 
were  strongly  entrenched  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  With  hard  fighting  he  dislodged  the 
eneniy,  drove  him  back  into  Kut,  and  launched 
his  main  attack  across  the  river  at  ShumraiL 
The  Turks  broke  and  fled;  Kut  fell  again  to 
tiie  British,  and  Maude  pursued  with  such 
vigor  that  he  entered  Bagdad  on  11  March 
1917.  Another  king  period  of  preparation  fol- 
lowed, and  on  28  Sept  1917  General  Maude 
attacked  Ae  Turks  at  Ramadie.  carried  the 
advanced  positions  and  encircled  them  with 
his  cavalry,  compelling  the  whole  diviuon  to 
surrender.    On  6  November  he  captured  Tek- 
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miles  northward.  Before  be  was  able  to 
arhieve  anything  further,  General  Maude  died, 
after  a  very  brief  sickness,  at  Bagdad  on  18 
Nov.  1917. 

MAUDSLPY,  madilL  Henry,  English 
alienist:  b.  near  Settle,  Yorttshire,  6  Feb.  1835; 
d.  23  Jan.  1918.  He  was  Eraduated  in  medidne 
from  the  University  of  London  in  1857,  was 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  in  1862- 
78,  in  1869-79  was  professor  of  medical  juris- 
prudence in  University  College,  London,  In 
1913  he  presented  $150,000  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  the  erection  of  a  Mauds- 
ley  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  His  works  in- 
clude "Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease' 
(1874);  'Physiology  of  Mind>  (1876);  <Pa- 
Ihotogy  of  Mind'  (1879) ;  'Natural  Causes  and 
Supernatural  Seemlngs'  (1886)  ;  'Life  in  Mind 
and  Conduct'  (1902) ;  'Heredity,  Variation 
and  Genius'  (1908). 

HAULS,  tnow'U,  Chile,  a  maritime  prov- 
ince bounded  north  by  the  province  of  Talc&, 
east  by  Linares  and  Nuhle,  south  by  Concep- 
ci6n  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area, 
2,812  square  miles.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
principal  river.  The  well-wooded  Coast  Range, 
nearly  3.00D  feet  higfi,  occupies  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  surface.  Agriculture  and  its  allied 
occupations  constitute  the  principal  industries. 
Cattle,  hides,  wheat  and  lumber  are  enported 
The  Maule  and  Stata  are  narigable  and  afford 
KDod  means  of  communication.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  government  railroad  from  Cau- 
qucnes  to  Parral.  Another  line  connects  Con- 
stiluci6n  with  TalcS.  Capital,  Cauqi 
(9,895)  ;  chief  port,  Consrituain.  Pop.  of  ] 
ince  122,754. 

HAULS,  Chile,  a.  river  rising  in  the 
Andes  and  after  a  westerly  course  of  about 
150  miles,  52  of  which  are  navigable  for  small 
vessels,  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the 
village  of  Constituciin,  99  miles  northeast  of 
Concepcion.  The  MauIc  River  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  southern  boundary  of  the  empire 
of  the  Incas.  In  its  upper  courses  its  waters 
supply  extensive  irrigation  systems. 

MAULHAIN,  miU-mSn'.  or  UOULUSIN, 
mowl-mtn',  Burma,  the  capital  of  the  Tenasserim 
division,  and  a  seaport  near  Ae  mouth  of  the 
Salwin  River,  on  the  Gulf  of  Uartaban  30 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  town,  com- 

Ciraiively  modem,  dating  from  1S26,  is  regu- 
rly  built  on  level  ground  between  the  river 
and  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  on  whose  heif^ts 
are  the  gilded  spires  of  numerous  pagodas  and 
elegant  residences,  ccmimanding  fine  views  of 
beautiful  scenery.  Mauimain  has  numerous 
public  buildintts,  churches,  chapeU  and  mission- 
ary establishments,  several  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  barracks,  a  hospital.  Jail, 
etc,  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Indian  ports,  the  chief  exports  being  teak-wood 
and  rice,  cotton,  hides,  horns,  gums,  ivory, 
copper,  lead,  wax,  the  imports,  piece  gcxM'S, 
hardware(  prorisions  and  general  merchandise. 
Sfaipbuildmt;  ts  a  thriving  industry  because  of 
the  available  supply  of  leakwood.  The  water 
supply  system,  gas  plant  and  sewage  system  are 
the  property  of  the  municipality.  Pop.  about 
fiO.OW).  besides  native  Burmese,  comprising  Hin- 
dus, Eurasians,  Armenians.  Chinese,  Malays, 
Jews  and  Europeans. 


HAUHBE,  MB-me'.  a  riwti  formed  by  the 

junction  of  Saint  Mary's  and  Saint  Joseph's 
rivers  at  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  It  flows  nonfaeast 
across  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  enters  Laka  Erie  throu^  Maumet 
Bay.  Its  affluents  are  the  An^aue  and  the 
Tiffin.  Its  basin  is  6,700  square  miles  in  extent 
The  river  is  150  miles  long  and  naTiffable  12 
miles  from  its  month  to  the  Maatnce  Raiiiids. 
The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  which  connects 
Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River,  begins  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Maumce.  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  river  to  Defiance,  then  turns 
sonih.  "nie  Mautnee  Bay.  a  shallow  body  of 
water,  has  been  improved  by  deepening  and 
EtraiKfiteninH'  the  channel.  Toledo  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumce.  The  Maumee  River 
was  a  part  of  one  of  the  water  roules  much 
used  by  the  early  missionaries  and  explorers. 
The  distance  from  the  bead  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee to  the  Wabash  River  is  only  ^lout  25  miles. 

HAUNA  EBA,  mow'na  k3'a,  Hawaii,  an 
extinct  volcano,  itie  highest  iieak  in  the  PaciRc 
13,805  feet  in  altitude.  Snow  covers  its  ttppcr 
slopes  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  its 
sides  are  wooded  Coffee  is  cultivated  on  the 
lower  slopes.    See  Haw  ail 

HAUNA  LOA,  movr'ni  l5'a,  Hawaii,  a 
volcano  13,760  feet  high,  with  a  crater  nearly 
five  p)iles  in  circumference,  and  vertical  preci- 
pices on  the  inner  side  500  to  600  feet  high 
Mauna  Loa  u  situated  in  the  central  southern 
portion  of  Hawaii,  and  on  its  eastern  slope  is 
the  still  larger  crater  of  Kilauea,  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference^  but  apparently  having 
no  communication  with  Mauna  Loa,  their 
periods  of  activity  being  independent  of  each 
other.  Mauna  Loa's  last  period  of  great 
activity  was  in  1881.     See  Hawah;  Kilauea. 

MAUNDY  (mao'di)  THURSDAY,  is  the 
Thursday  in  the  Passion  week.  Another  popu- 
lar old  name  of  the  dajr  is  Shere  Thursday, 
from  the  custom  of  sheanng  the  hair  which  the 
priesthood  used  to  observe.  It  used  to  be  the 
custom  in  England  asd  other  coimtries,  and 
still  is  in  Austria,  for  the  sovereign  to  wash 
the  feel  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  persons, 
and  to  send  them  away  with  presents  in  the 
Hfaape  of  food,  clothing  and  money.  This  cere- 
mony is  in  commemoration  of  die  act  of  Christ 
who  washed  his  apostles'  feet  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  supper. 

MAUNOURT,  Hkba  JokiA,  Frendi 
soldier:  b.  Maintenon.  Eure-et-Loir,  17  Dec. 
\M7.  He  received  his  education  at  die  £colc 
Polytechnique,  Paris;  first  saw  active  service  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Franco-Prus^an  War 
of  1870-71.  In  that  conflict  he  was  wounded  at 
Charnpigny,  His  professional  studies  were  tnir- 
sued  at  the  ficole  Supirieure  de  Guerre.  From 
1886  to  188S  Maunpury  was  artillery  instructor 
at  the  famous  milttary  academy  of  Saint-Cyr. 
In  1897  he  attained  the  rank  of  colon^  was 
made  brigadier-general  four  years  later  and  a 
general  of  division  in  1905.  In  1905  he  had 
charge  of  the  artillery  of  the  Paris  forts  and 
ioon  after  was  made  pre»denl  of  the  com- 
tpission  of  military  schools.  General  Man- 
noury  was  commandant  of  the  ficole  Sup6- 
rienre  de  Guerre  in  1907 ;  the  following  year  of 
the  15lh  Army  corps  with  headquarters  at  Mar- 
sciltes,  and  in  1909  of  the  20th  corps  at  Nancy. 
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He  was  made  militaiy  Rovemor  of  Paris  in 
1910  and  a  member  of  the  Superior  Cooodl  of 
War.  In  the  War  of  1914-18  Maunoury  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  army  of  manixuver 
and  was  rushed  north  in  an  eSoit  to  ttim  the 
Hank  of  Von  KJ nek's  army  then  driving 
toward  Paris.  When  the  latter  discovered 
Uaunouiy  on  his  right  the  drive  was  stopped 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne  the  invader  was 
driven  back.  Subsequently  after  the  beKimiii>8 
of  trendi  warfare  Maimoury  held  a  cotninand 
at  SoissoDS.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
March  1915  and  in  the  same  year  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  the 
midaiile  militairt,  the  hifthest  military  honor  in 
the  ^ft  of  France.  He  is  also  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  November  1915  Mau- 
noury succeeded  Gallieni  as  military  governor 
of  Paris.  Consult  Blancbon,  G.,  'Le  gfairal 
Maunoury'  {Paris  1916).  See  Was,  European. 
MAUPASSANT,  Henri  Ren£  Albert  Out 
de,  6&-te  re-na  al-bar  ge  de  m6-pa-safi,  French 
novelist:  b.  Chateau  Miromesnil,  Seine- Inferi- 
eure,  France,  5  Aug,  1850;  d.  Paris,  6  July  1893. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Navy 
Department  in  Paris  and  also  served  for  a  time 
in  (he  French  army  dnring  the  Fnnco-PriBsian 
War.  The  novelist  FlaiAiert.  a  friend  of  his 
mother's,  was  his  godfather,  and  the  youth  took 
him  as  his  mode!  in  the  art  of  composition. 
After  years  of  practice,  during  which  he  wrote 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  manuscripts, 
he  allowed  a  short  story,  'Boule  de  Suif,'  to 
appear  in  1880,  a  work  which  displayed  the 
^reatnt  finish  and  at  the  same  time  allied  him 
to  the  naturalistic  school  of  fiction.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  book  of  verse,  'Des 
Vers,'  and  a  drama,  'Htstoire  du  vieux  Tetnos.' 
After  rtiis  he  continued  to  cultivate  the  short 
story  and  was  very  soon  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  short  stories  the  19th 
century  had  seen.  In  sinte  of  the  perfection  of 
art  displayed  in  their  construction  neither  his 
brief  tales  nor  his  novels  form  pleasant  readinj?. 
They  compel  admiration,  but  they  are  dominated 
by  pessimism  and  in  his  later  work  the  traces 
of  an  unbalanced  mind  may  Be  plainly  seen. 
In  1890  De  Maupassant's  mental  malady  occa- 
sioned the  cessation  of  literary  occupation,  two 
years  later  be  became  whollv  insane  and  he 
died  the  next  year  in  an  asylum.  His  coltec- 
lions  of  short  stories  include  'La  Maison  Tcl- 
lier'  (1881):  'Mile.  Fifi'  (1883);  'Les  Saurs 
Rondoli*  (1884)  ;  <Yvette>  (1884)  ;  'Contes  du 
Jour  el  de  la  Nuit'  (1885) ;  'Contcs  el  Non- 
velles>  (1885);  'La  Horla'  (1887):  'La  petite 
R(Kiue>  (1888);  'La  Mainjcauche'  (1889);  'I,e 
Pere  Milon' ;  'L'inutile  Beaut^'  (1890),  etc. 
The  finest  of  his  six  novels  is  'Pierre  et  Jean' 
(1888);  the  others  are  'Une  Vie'  (1883;  <Bel 
Ami'  (1685);  'Mont  Oriol'  (1887);  'Fort 
comme  ta  Mort'  (1889) ;  'Notre  Cceur'  (1890). 
He  also  pubhshed  several  collections  of  travel 
sketches,  such  as  <Au  Soleil>  (1884);  'Sur 
I'Eau'  (1888);  'La  Vie  errante'  (1890).  A 
collection  of  13  of  his  short  stories  published  in 
English  with  the  title,  'The  Odd  Number,' 
represents  him  at  his  best,  both  in  point  of  art 
and  as  regards  the  stories  themselves.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  mora!  sense  is  less  apparent  here 
than  elsewhere  and  there  is  less  of  gloom  and 
animalism  perceptible.  Consult  'CEuvres  com- 
pletes de  Guy  de  Maupassant'   (29  vols.,  Paris 
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\9at-lQ);  'Works  of  Guy  de  Maupasi»nt>  (9 
vol*..  New  York  1910) ;  Bmnetiire,  Ferdinand, 
'Le  roman  naturaliste'  (Paris  1883);  Doumic, 
Rent,  'Ecrivains  d'aujourd'bui*  (ib.  1894) ; 
BasbkirtseS,  Marie,  'Further  Memoirs'  (Loo* 
don  1901);  Symons,  Arthur,  'Studies  in  Prose 
and  Verse'  (New  York  190*) ;  Mahn,  P.  'Guy 
de  Maupassant,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Wcrke* 
(Berlin  1908);  Matthews,  Brander,  'Inquiries 
and  Opinions'  (New  York  1907). 

HAUPBRTUIS,  Pierre  LodIb  Uorean  de, 
pe-ar  loo-c  m6-r6  de  m6-per-tu-e,  French 
mathematician  and  philosopher:  b.  Saint  Malo, 
France,  28  Sept.  1698;  d.  Basel,  SwiUerland, 
27  July  1759.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  La  Marche,  Paris;  entered  the  army  in  1718 
and  after  five  years'  service  'resigned  in  order 
to  become  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  went  to  England 
in  1728,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  became  a  pupil  of  Newton. 
In  1736  he  conducted  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Lapland  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  the  result  of  which  was  con- 
firmation of  Newton's  theory  of  the  flattening 
of  the  globe  at  the  poles.  In  1743  he  was 
dected  to  the  French  Acaden^,  in  1744  was 
summoned  to  Prussia  by  Frederick  the  Great 
and  in  1746  was  dedared  president  of  die 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  A  dispute  with 
the  philosopher,  Kooig,  regarding  the  diKOVcry 
of  the  infinitesimal  c^ciilus  shortened  his  days. 
Amo^ig  his  works  are  'Sur  la  figure  de  la 
terre'  (1738)  ;  ^Discours  sur  la  figure  des  astres' 
(1742)  ;  'Lettre  sur  la  comete  de  1742'  (1742)  ; 
'Astronomie  nautiqne'  (1745;  1756) ;  'Essai  de 
cosmologitf'  (1750);  Uaupertiana  on  divers 
ecrits'  (1753).  Consult  De  la  Baumelle,  <Vie 
de  Maupertms'  (Paris  1856);  Damiron,  J.  P.. 
'MenKnres  sur  Maupertius'  (ih.  1S58) ;  id., 
'M6noireG  pour  servir  i.  I'histotrc  de  la  philo3< 
ophie  du  XVIIIe  slide'  (Vol.  Ill,  ib.  1864). 

MAUXBL,  ma-ri!t,  Victor,  French  singer: 
b.  Marseilles,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  and  made  his  dibut  in 
Paris  in  1869.  His  first  appearance  in  Ro^ 
Italian  Grand  Opera  was  in  1873  and  he  achieved 
a  signal  success.  He  created  lago  in  Verdi's 
'Otello,'  Falstaff  in  the  opera  of  that  name, 
and  has  appeared  in  many  operatic  roles  in 
Europe  ana  United  States,  being  generally 
recognized  as  the  leading  acting  baritone  actor 
on  the  Italian  stage.  He  has  published  'L'Art 
du  chant';  'Le  chant  renovi  par  la  science'; 
'Dix  afis  de  carriire,'  etc. 

MAUSEPAS,  Jean  Fr£d£ric,  Kh5A  fra-da- 
rek  mw-re-pa,  Phuypeanx,  Comte  ee,  French 
statesman  r  b.  Versailles,  9  July  1701 ;  d.  there, 
21  Nov.  1781.  At  14  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Minister  of  State  held  by  his  father.  In 
1725  he  became  administrator  of  the  navy,  in 
which  post  he  used  the  best  knowledge  then 
available  to  brittg  the  nary  to  a  high  standard 
of  perfection.  He  became  Minister  of  Stale 
under  Louis  XV  in  1738,  but  in  1749  was  ban- 
ished the  court  for  an  attack  on  Mme, 
Pompadour.  In  1774  he  was  made  Prime 
Minister  by  Louis  XVI  and  became  his  prin- 
cipal adviser.  The  chief  events  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  the  restoration  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  (12  Nov.  1774),  and  the  alliance  with 
and  aSi^istance  of  the  American  colonies  in  their 
struggle  against   Grpat   Britain.    He  gathered 
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to  the  service  of  the  state  such  men  as  LainoiK- 
non-Ualesberbes,  Vergennes  and  Turgot.  He 
intri^ed  against  the  latter  and  replaced  him  as 
Minister  ol  Finance  by  Necker  in  1776l  Five 
years  later  Necker  experienced  the 


edited  by  J.  L.  C.  S'oulavie  (4  vols.,  Paris  1792) 
and  'Lettres  de  M.  de  Maurepas>  (Paris  1896). 
MAURICE,  ma'ris  (John).  Frederic  Den- 
ison,  English  Anglican  theologian  and  author, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment: b.  Normanston,  Suffolk,  29  Aug.  1805;  d. 
Cambridge,  1  April  1872.  He  was  son  of  a 
Uoitarian  dergytnan;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge;  settled  in  London,  where  he 
was  editor  of  uie  Athenaum  for  several  years' 
and  having  decided  to  lake  holy  orders  entered 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  1834  he  became 
curate  of  Bubbenhall,  and  two  years  later  chap- 
lain  to  Guy's  Hospital.  He  became  professor 
of  history  m  King's  College,  Lx>ndon,  in  1840, 
and  of  divinity  as  well  in  I&46,  but  was  deprived 
of  both  chairs  in  1853  because  of  the  liberal 
tenor  of  his  'Theological  Essays.'  Up  to  1860 
he  was  chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  from 
1860  to  1869  inctmibent  of  Saint  Peter's,  Vere 
street,  London.  In  1866  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  Dur- 
ing his  life  in  London  Maurice  founded  the 
Working  Uen's  College  and  Queen's  College 
(for  women),  took  a  prominent  part  in  various 
practical  philanthropies  and  was  a  leader  ot 
the  Christian  Sodafists.  He  was  a  man  of 
wonderfully  sweet  and  beautiful  character;  a 
fervent  preacher,  who  made  much  o£  the  father- 
hood of  God;  and  a  social  reformer,  vthose  lack 
of  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  be- 
fore his  time.  Among  Maurice's  works  are 
<EustaceConway,'anovel  (1834)  ; 'The  Epistle 
(o  the  Hebrews':  'Warburtonian  Lectures* 
(1846);  'The  ReUgions  of  the  Worid> ;  'Boyle 
Lectures'    (1847);    'The   Lord's   Pra^e    " 


tory  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries'  (1854)  ; 
<The  World  "Eternal,"  '  urging  that  "eternal 
punishment'  is  not  "everlasting  punishment* 
(1863);  'Casuistry,  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Moral  Theology*  (1866);  'The  Conscience' 
(1868)  ;  'The  Lord's  Prayer,  A  Manual* 
(1870).  Consult  the  'Life,  chiefly  told  in  his 
own  Letters,*  by  his  son  (2  vols..  London  1884)  ; 
Collins,  W.  E,  "Typical  English  Churchmen* 
(London  1902)  ;  HuRhes,  T.,  'The  Friendship 
of  Books*  (ib.  1873) ;  Rogers,  'Men  and  Move- 
ments in  the  English  Chtirch'   (ib.  1898). 

MAURICE,  SiH  Frederick  Barton,  Major- 
Genekai.,  English  soldier:  b.  19  Jan.  1871.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1892,  rose  to  captain  in 
1899  and  brevet-major  in  1900.  He  served  in 
the  Tirah  campaign  1897-98  and  in  the  South 
African  War,  1899-1900.  He  accompanied  the 
first  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  Euro- 
pean War,  landii^  in  France  on  11  Aug.  1914, 
was  "mentioned  in  despatches"  and  created  K. 
C.  M.  A.  During  1915-16  he  served  as  Director 
of  Military  Operations  on  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  was  awarded  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  On  7  May  1918  he  published  a  letter 
in  The  Times  contradicting  certain  statements 
made  in  Parliament  by  the  Premier  (Mr.  As- 


quith)  and  other  ministers  with  regard  to  what 
had  passed  at  the  Allied  War  Council  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  matter  concerned  the  disposition 
of  British  troops  and  the  strength  of  the  army. 
The  letter  caused  a  great  sensation  and  led  to 
a  *censure  debate*  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  9  May  1914,  in  which  the  House  rejected  the 
Premiers  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  Od 
14  May  the  Army  Council  placed  Major-Gen- 
eral  Maurice  on  "retired  pay."  Though  tiie 
letter  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Press 
Bureau  before  publication,  in  accordance  wiib 
war-time  regulations,  no  further  steps  were 
t^en  by  the  government.  On  his  retirement 
General  Maurice  became  military  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle.  His  writii^  are 
marked  1^  lucidity  and  keen  penetration.  In  a 
remarkable  book,  'Forty  Days  in  1914'  (Lon- 
don and  New  York  1919),  he  traces  the  com- 
phcated  and  momentous  campaign  to  the  end  of 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  His  other  publica- 
tions include  'The  Russo-Turkish  War  1877- 
78,'  a  biography  of  his  father,  'Sir  Frederick 
Maurice :  A  Record,'  and  contributions  to  the 
'Ciambridge  Modern  History.' 

MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Count  of  Nassau:  b.  Dillenburz, 
Nassau,  13  Nov.  1567;  d.  The  Hague,  23  April 
162S.  His  father,  William  the  Silent,  was 
assassinated  in  1584,  and  the  IS-year-old  boy 
was  chosen  stadiholder  by  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  and  later  by  the  other 
provinces,  the  command  of  the  army  being  en- 
trusted to  him  in  1587  by  the  States-General 
He  captured  Breda,  Zutphen  and  Nimeguen  in 
1590-91.  and  by  1597  had  wrested  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish. 
But  Ostend  was  tost  in  1604  and  in  1609  a  triKe 
was  made  with  Spain  for  12  years.  In  1618  he 
became  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Philip  William.  Internal  dissensions 
followed  and  Olden  Bameveldt.  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  republicans  and  of  the  party  of  re- 
ligious tolerance,  was  condemned  to  death 
(1619)  on  the  diarge  of  high  treason,  but 
actually  because'of  his  opposition  to  Maurice. 
The  stadtfaolder  renewed  the  war  with  Spain 
in  1621,  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  ibe 
truce,  and  died  at  tne  very  time  he  was  negotiat- 
ing an  alliance  with  France  and  with  England 
The  greatest  general  of  his  day  he  was  per- 
sonally cold  and  unscrupulous.  See  Hollakb 
and  consult  Kemp.  C.  M..  "Maurits  v.  Nassau. 
prins  V.  Orange  in  lijn  leven  en  verdiensten' 
(4  vols,,  Rotterdam  1843);  Nutting,  M.  O.. 
'The  Days  of  Prince  Maurice'  (Boston  18M) ; 
van  Prinsterer,  G.  Groen.  'Archives  ou  corre- 
spondence de  la  maison  d'O range-Nassau'  (1 
series.  9  vols,,  Leiden  1841-61). 

MAURICE  OF  SAXONY,  Doice  awe 
Elector  of  Saxonv.  CJerman  soldier:  b.  Frei- 
berg, 21  March  1521;  d.  near  Sievershausen,  II 
July  1553.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  the 
Pious,  as  Duke  of  Saxony,  in  1541 ;  and  al- 
though a  Protestant  refused  to  join  the 
Schmalkald  League.  In  1548,  two  years  after 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Oiarles. 
Maurice  was  made  Elector  of  Saxony.  But  he 
soon  broke  with  the  emperor.  fathomirM;  Ws 
purpose  of  crushing  the  German  princes,  and  by 
a  sudden  show  of  force  made  Charles  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Passau.  31  July  1552.    Co  the  9th  of 
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July  in  the  foIIowinR  year  he  defeated  Albert  of 
firandeDburK-KulmDach,  who  had  refused  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty  of  Passau.  in  the  battle  of 
Sicversbausen,  but  died  two  days  later  of  his 
wounds.  Maurice  was  the  foremost  uciieral  and 
diplomat  of  his  day  in  Gemianv,  but  he  was  en- 
tirely without  scruple  or  principle,  and  played 
off  one  party  against  another  until  he  was  little 
trusted  by  either.  Consult  Brandenburg,  E. 
(ed.),  'Politische  Korrespondeni*  of  the  Elector 
Maurice  (Leipzig:  1904)  ;  id.,  'Moritz  von 
Sachsen>  (Leipzifj;  1898);  voa  Ganke,  L., 
'Deutsche  Gescnichte  im  Zeilallcr  der  Reforma- 
tion' (lb.  1882) ;  'The  Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory* (Vol.  II,  Cambridge  1903)- 

MAURICIUS.  ma-rish'i-ias.  Flavius  Ti- 
berius, emperor  of  the  East,  582-602  a.d.  :  b. 
Arabissus,  Cappadocia,  aboi;t  539  A,o. ;  d.  Chal- 
cedon,  27  Nov.  602  a.d.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion against  the  Persians,  and  for  his  abilities 
and  character  was  made  successor  to  Tiberius 
II  by  that  emperor,  whose  daughter,  Constan- 
tina,  he  had  married.  His  reign  was  filled  with 
wars.  In  591  he  restored  Chosroes  II  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the 
long  campaign  aeainst  that  country.  He  was, 
however,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
Eastern  emperors,  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  himself  considerably  learned. 
Phocas,  one  of  his  generals,  commanding  the 
army  operating  against  the  Avars.  led  a  revolt 
against  him,  and  he  Hed  to  Chalcedon,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  Phocas'  order.  The  ^rpar^ixi, 
a  work  on  military  affairs,  published  in  a  Latin 
version  by  Scheffer  at  Upsala  in  1664  was  long 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  really  by  :  ome  unknown 
contemporary.  Consult  Bury,  J,  B.,  'The  Later 
Roman  Empire>  (London  1889)  :  Finlay,  G., 
'History  of  Greece'  (Oxford  1877) ;  Gibbon, 
E.,  'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire* 
(London  1896), 

MAURISTS,  ma'rists,  the  members  of  the 
Congregation  of  Saint  Maur,  to  whom  litera- 
ture owes  the  stately  tomes  known  as  "Benedic- 
tine Editions,"  The  Congregation  had  its 
origin  in  a  reform  of  the  Benedictines  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17fh  century;  it  was  supported 
Iw  De  Reli  and  afterward  by  Richelieu,  and  in 
1720  possessed  in  France  six  provinces,  contain- 
ing 180  a*)beys  and  priories,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal was  that  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s,  Paris. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mavirists  are 
Mabillon.  Martene,  Montfaugon,  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  archaeology,  Ruinart,  Lami,  Le 
Nourri  and  Marti anay.  Jansenism  seems  to 
have  affected  some  of  the  convents,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Badiche,  a  Masonic  lodge  was  established 
at  Glanfeuil  in  1755,  over  which  the  orior  of  the 
monastery  in  that  place  presided.  The  Congre- 
gation was  suppressed  in  1792.  The  last 
snperior-general  with  40  members  of  his  order 
perished  by  the  guillotine.  In  their  literary 
work  they  produced  a  ^eal  number  of  works 
of  permanent  value.  Their  complete  bibliog- 
raphy comprises  over  700  works  hv  220  authors. 
The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  work,  for 
which  hundreds  of  volumes  and  literary  docu- 
ments had  been  collected.  The  Biblioth&iue 
Nalionale  de  Paris  contains  most  of  this  ma- 
terial. Consult  Helyot,  'Hisloire  des  ordres 
reli^eux'  (1718);  McCarthy,  'Principal 
Writers  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint  Maur* 
(1368):  Tassiu,  'Histoire  littiraire  de  la  con- 


fregation  de  Saint-Maur>  (Paris  1770);  de 
.ama,  'Biblioih^ue  des  icrivains  de  la  congre- 
gation dc  Saint-Maur'    (ib.  188Z), 

MAURITANIA,  tna  ri-ta'ni-?.  West  Af- 
rica, colony  in  the  government-general  of 
French  West  Africa.  It  consists  of  the  districts 
of  Trarza,  Brakna,  Gorgol,  Guidimaka,  Levrier 
Bay  and  Tagant.  The  total  area  is  344,967 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1912  was  about 
222,051.  of  whom  221,897  were  nomad  Moors. 
In  1909  the  French  protectorate  was  extended 
over  these  districts ;  a  provisional  government 
with  civil  and  mihlary  functionaries  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  Mauritania.  Early 
1916  the  region  of  Tibesli,  recently  occupied 


MAURITIUS,  ma-rish'I-us,  or  ISLE  OF 
FRANCE,  an  island  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  SOO  miles  east  of 
Madagascar  and  9,500  miles  from  England 
It  is  of  an  oval  forrn,  about  40  miles 
in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  25  miles  in  breadth ;  area,  720  square  miles. 
There  are  numerous  capes  and  bays  along  the 
shore  and  the  island  is  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  rugged  and 
irregular  mountains,  rising  into  points  of  con- 
siderable height;  the  highest  are  the  Montague 
de  la  Riviere  Noire,  2,730  feet,  and  the  singular 
isolated  rock  Peter  Botle,  2,700  feet.  Between 
the  mountains,  and  along  the  coast,  there  are 
large  and  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  having  a 
rich  soil  of  black  vegetable  mold  or  stifF  clay, 
watered  by  numerous  streamlets,  many  of  which 
become  periodically  dry.  The  climate  is  pleasant 
during  the  coo!  season,  but  oppressively  hot  in 
summer,  and  the  island  is  occasionally  visited 
by  severe  epidemics  of  fever.  The  rainy  season 
is  from  January  to  April ;  between  December 
and  March  the  island  is  subject  to  hurricanes, 
occasionally  of  extraordinary  violence.  When 
discovered  in  1505  the  island  was  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  wood,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  now  been  cut  down,  although  some 
extensive  forests  still  remain.  The  fauna  then 
included  the  dodo,  but  otherwise  was  in  no 
way  remarkable.  Some  of  the  trees  are  valu- 
able, particularly  the  black  ebony.  The  in- 
digenous vegetation  includes  orchids,  screw- 
pines,  the  traveler's -tree,  bamboo,  etc  Many 
plants  introduced  from  Europe,  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar and  India  thrive  well,  and  nearly  every 
beautiful  tropical  tree  or  delicious  fruit  is  met 
with.  The  prmcipal  item  of  cultivation  is  su^r- 
cane,  and  to  a  limited  extent  rice,  maize,  manioc, 
vanilla,  coffee,  spices,  fruits  and  tea,  the  last 
introduced  recently.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  unrefined  sugar,  which  is  the  staple, 
amounted  in  1916  to  $23,103,320.  Other  exports 
are  rum,  vanilla,  cocoanut  oil,  aloe-fibre,  spice. 
The  total  value  of  exports  in  1916  was  $24,770,- 
015;  of  imports,  $17,988,970.  The  imports  con- 
sist of  rice,  wheat,  cottons,  haberdashery,  ma- 
chinery, manures,  carriages  and  parts,  coal,  iron 
and  steel,  etc.  Letters  patent  of  1885,  1901, 
1904  and  1913  have  established  a  partially  repre- 
sentative form  of  (government.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  with  its  dependencies,  Diego 
Garcia.  Rodrigues,  etc.,  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
an  executive  council,  comprising  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretary,  orocuratoi- 
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general,  receiver-general  and  other  persons  in 
lhe_  public  service,  whom  the  ROvernor  may 
designate  as  members  of  the  council.  Tbe 
council  of  government  consists  of  the  gov  em  or 
and  27  members,  nine  of  whom  are  named  by 
the  governor,  eight  are  ex  officio  members  and 
10  are  elected  under  a  restricted  franchise. 
The  Indians  are  nearly  all  Hindus.  The 
churches  receive  govemment  aid  — $50,880  in 
1915-16. 

The  shipping  on  1  Jan.  1916  comprised 
three  steamers  aggregating  1,080  tons  and  28 
sailing  vessels  aggregating  4,440  tons.  In  1916 
199  vessels  of  438,960  ions  entered  and  197  ves- 
sels of  418,898  tons  cleared  the  harbors  of 
Mauritius.  About  76  per  cent  of  this  tonnage 
was  of  British  rcKister.  There  are  621  miles  of 
telegraph  and  140  miles  of  telephone  wires  in- 
stalled. Mauritius  has  cable  connection  with 
Australia,  Madagascar,  Reunion  and  Zanzibar. 
Consult  the  'Mauritius  Blue  Book'  (annual); 
Anderson,  J.  F.,  'The  Sugar  Industry  of 
Mauritius'  (London  1899)  ;  Decotter,  N., 
'Giograpbie  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  D^endances' 
(Mauritius  1891):  Keller,  C,  'Madagascar, 
Mauritius  and  other  East  African  Islands' 
(London  1900)  ;  'Oxford  Survey  of  the  British 
Empire'  (Vol.  Ill,  London  1914);  Rae,  W.  C, 
'Haodboolc  on  the  Constitution,  Practice  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Government* 
(Mauritius  1901);  Walter,  A..  'The  Sugar  In- 
dustry of  Mauritius'  (London  1909).  The 
revenue  for  1915-16  was  H325,0I5,  and  Ihe  ex- 
penditure $3,830,315-  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  customs,  licenses  and  permits, 
and  the  railways;  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  on 
the  civil  service  and  on  the  railways,  which 
have  a  total  length  of  120  miles.  The  currency 
is  in  rupees  and  cents.  Schools  are  kept  up 
partly  by  government,  partly  by  private  agencies. 
In  1917  there  were  49  government  and  91  aided 
schools.  The  average  attendance  at  govern- 
ment schools  was  6^670  and  8,991  in  aided 
schools.  The  highest  institution  is  the  Royal 
College,  a  school  aRiliated  to  London  Univer- 
sity. In  1915-16the  government  expended  $209,- 
765  on  education.  The  French  language  and 
French  law  prevail  in  the  colony,  and  the 
majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  of  French 
origin.  Mauritius  was  discovered  in  1505  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of 
rt  in  1598,  and  named  it  Mauritius  in  honor  of 
Prince  Maurice.  It  eventually  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  cap- 
tured by  tbe  British  in  1810,  and  it  was  definitely 
ceded  to  them  in  1815.  Principal  towns.  Port 
Loni^  the  capital,  Curepipe  and  Mahibourg. 
Rodrigues,  Diego  Garcia,  the  Seychelles  and 
some  other  islands  of  the  Indian  O  can  are  de- 
pendencies of  Mauritius.  The  scene  of  Bernar- 
din  de  Saint  Pierre's  celebrated  'Paul  et  Vir- 
fpnie'  is  laid  in  this  island.  In  1911  the  popula- 
tion of  tbe  island,  including  dependencies 
(6.690)  and  military  (1.602),  was  377,083,  con- 
sisting of  the  general  population  of  115,146,  the 
Indian  population  of  258.251,  and  3.686  Chinese. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  122.424  Roman 
Catholics  and  6,946  Protestants. 

MAURITIUS  HEMP.    See  Fibre. 

HAUROCORDATOS.     See  Mavrocorda- 


1846  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
brevetled  1st  lieutenant  in  1847  for  •eallant  and 
meritorious  conduct*  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
served  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
as  instructor,  1847-52.  In  1858  he  was  engaged 
as  superintendent  of  cavaliy  instruction  at 
Carlisle  Barracks.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  brevet-captain,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  Confederate  army,  where  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  department  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Gulf.  At  Vicksburg  in  1862 
he  was  Sherman's  opponent  and  subsequently 
had  charge  of  the  Defiartment  of  Tennessee 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  again 
served  the  United  States  government  when 
under  President  Oeveland's  first  administration 
he  was  Minister  to  Colombia.  He  published 
'Skirmish  Drill  for  Mounted  Troops'  <1859); 
'Recollections  of  a  Virginian  in  the  Mexican, 
Indian  and  Gvii  Wars'  (1894);  'Young  Peo- 
ple's History  of  Virginia  and  Virginians' 
(1904). 

MAURY,  Matthew  Fontaine,  American 
naval  officer  and  hydrographer :  b.  in  Spottsyl- 
vania  County,  Va.,  14  Jan.  1806;  d.  Lexington. 
Va.,  1  Feb.  1873.  He  studied  at  die  Harpeth 
Academy  in  Tennessee,  and  entered  the  United 
States  navy  in  182S.  During  a  voyage  around 
the  world  in  the  Vincennei  ne  began  a  treatise 
on  navigation,  long  used  as  a  textbook  in  the 
navy.  He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1836-  In 
1839,  when  he  was  lamed  by  an  accident,  he 
quitted  active  sea-service  for  scientific  work  at 
the  Naval  Observatory.  His  powers  of  applica- 
tion were  combined  with  rare  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion, and  an  elevated  style.  His  'Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea  and  Its  Meteorology' 
(1855)  has  been  considered  a  book  of  fascinat- 
ing interest  In  1844  he  published  his  views  on 
the  Gulf  Stream,  ocean  currents  and  great- 
drcle  sailing.  His  'Wind  and  Current  Charts' 
have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  navigation.  In 
1853  he  reached  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in 
that  year  projected  the  maritime  conference  at 
Brussels,  ana  also  published  'Letters  on  the 
Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South 
America.*  In  1861,  when  the  Southern  States 
seceded,  he  gave  his  services  to  the  Confederate 
cause.  For  some  time  he  attached  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
Mexico ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
was  professor  of  physics  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
turn  fresh  attention  to  a  branch  of  scientific 
inquiry  which  had  been  previously  much 
neglected,  the  investigation  of  the  depths  of  ihe 
sea,  its  currents,  temperature,  etc-  He  also 
published  'Lanes  for  Steamers  CrofisinK  tbe 
Atlantic'  (1854).  Consult  Corbin,  'Life  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury'    (London  1888). 

MAUSER,  Paol  von,  powl  mow'zSr,  Ger- 
man inventor  and  gun-maker;  b.  1838;  d.  29 
May  1914.  He  worked  as  a  boy  in  the  ro>-a1 
armory  at  Obemdorf,  and  there  with  his 
brother  Wilhelm  (d.  13  Jan.  1882)  patented 
several  improvements  on  the  small  arms  then  in 
use,  both  new  necd!e-guns  and  a  model  replac- 
ing the  'needle"  powerful  percussion-pin.  The 
introduction   of   the    Prussian    needle-^n    int 
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government,  tud  in  1867  he  settled  in  Liege, 
ivhere  he  was  financed  by  an  American  capital- 
ist, Paul  invented  the  Mauser  revolver  in 
1879  and  the  "Mauser"  in  1882.  He  made  the 
Turkish  inudel  in  1887.  the  Belgian  repealing 
tifle  in  1889,  the  Argentine  mode!  in  1891,  the 
Spanish  model  in  1893  (adopted  with  slight 
change  throughout  South  and  Central  America), 
and  in  1896  a  rifle  for  the  Swedish  army. 
Typical  of  his  rifles  are  the  Belgian  model  of 
1^  and  the  Argenline  of  1891,  both  magazine 
rifles  with  no  cul-off,  but_  capable  of  single  fire 
by  replacing  ihe  lop  cartridge  in  the  magazine 
after  each  discharge.  The  magazine  holds  five 
cartridges,  lies  in  front  of  the  trigger  guard 
and  under  the  receiver,  is  fixed  in  type  but 
easily  cleaned.     See  Smaix  Arms. 

MAUSOLEUM  (Greek,  tmnuoleion),  a 
tomb  or  burial  place,  the  name  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  MauGolus,  a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom 
a  sumptuous  sepulchre  was  raised  by  his  wife, 
Artemisia,  at  Halicarnassus.  King  Mausolus 
died  353  B.C.;  and  his  wife  was  so  disconsolate 
ihai  she  perpetuated  his  memory  by  the  erection 
of  this  magnificent  monument  which  became  so 
famous  as  to  be  esteemed  the  seventh  wonder  of 
ihe  world,  and  to  dve  &  generic  name  to  all 
superb  sepulchres.  Its  enure  height  was  140 
feet,  and  the  entire  circuit  411  feet.  It  was 
overthrown,  probably  by  an  earthguake,  be- 
tween the  12th  and  ISlh  centuries;  and  when 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes  took  possession  of 
Halicarnassus  in  1404  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  materials  of  Ihe  mausoleum  to  erect  the 
fortress  of  San  Pietro.  Parts  of  the  frieie 
were  transported  to  the  British  Museum  in  1846. 
Other  famous  mausoleums  are  that  erected  at 
Babylon  by' Alexander  the  Great  in  honor  of 
Hephsestion,  equally  magnificent  with  that  of 
Mausolus,  though  less  refined;  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus,  built  by  him  in  the  sixth  con- 
sulate on  ibe  Campus  Martius,  between  the  Via 
Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  seen  near  the  church  of  Saint  Ro<iue.  One 
of  the  obelisks  which  stood  before  this  superb 
building  was  found  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  Tnis  mausoleum  contained  the  ashes  of 
Augustus,  Uarcellus,  Agrippa,  Germanicus  and 
of  some  later  emperors.  The  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  at  Rome  is  now  the  Caslle  of  San 
Angelo.  Consult  Adler.  'Daa  Mausoleum  nx 
HaVikamas'  (Berlin  1900);  Newton.  'History 
of  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus  and 
Branchidie'  (London  1863)  ;  id,  'Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  the  Levant'  (ib.  1865) ;  Smith, 
A.  H.,  'Catalogue  of  Sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum)   (Vol.  II,  ib.  1900). 

MAUSTON,  mas'ton,  Wis  dty,  county- 
seat  of  Juneau  County,  on  the  Lemonweir 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad,  about  130  miles  northwest  of 
Milwaukee.  Tlie  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  lumber  mills,  machine  shops  and 
flour  mills.    Pop.  1,701. 

MAUTHNER,  mout'ntr,  Frits,  German 
novelist  and  philologist:  b.  Horzitz.  Bohemia, 
29  Nov.  1849  of  well-to-do  Jewish  family; 
went  to  Prague  at  an  early  age,  .studied  law 
there  and  became  a  contributor  (1876)  of  the 
Berliner  Tagebtall  for  which  he  continued  writ- 
ing in  various  departments  (particularly  dra- 
matic criticism)  until  1905,  when  he  retired 
from  newsp^er  work  and  moved  from  Berlin 


Lake  Constance  from  1909.  While  he  has 
wrilten  novels  and  satiric  romances,  his  greatest 
work  is  in  the  field  of  philosophical  criiicism 
of    language    as    a   means   of    expression ;    his 


Sprachc*  (Vol.  1,  'Sprache  und  Psychologic,' 
1901;  Vol.  II,  *Zur  Sprachwisserschaft,'  1901; 
Vol.  Ill,  'Zur  Grammatik  und  Logik,>  1902); 
and  in  an  alphabetically  arranged  summary  of 
the  contents  of  this  work,  in  dictionary  form; 
•Worterbuch  der  Philosophie*  (Munich  and 
Leipzig  1910).  His  criticism  Is  poetic  and  de- 
structive rather  than  social  !n  its  import;  his 
style  smooth  and   brilliant.     His   most   famous 


1878;  30th  ed.,  1902),  a  set  of  parodies  of 
well-known  German  and  foreign  writers,  in 
the    manner    of    Bret    Harte.      In    1914    he 

Eublished  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  that 
ad  appeared  in  previous  years,  tinder  the  title, 
'Gesprache  im  Himroel,'  and  in  1918  began  the 
publication  of  an  autobiographical  work,  the 
first  volume  of  which  deals  with  his  school- 
days in  Bohemia  and  is  a  rather  bitter  aiiadc 
upon  the  educational  syslem  of  the  time. 
Among  other  works  are  'Vom  armen  Fran- 
ischko'  (Dresden  1879);  'Die  Sonntage  der 
Baronin*  (Dresden  1881)  ;  'Der  neue  Ahasver' 
(Dresden  1881);  'Xanthippe'  (Dresden  1884); 
'Atnrenbriefe'  (Dresden  1885)  ;  "Berlin  W.» 
(a  cycle  of  three  novels.  Dresden  1886-90)  ; 
'Die  bunle  Reihe'  (Munich  1896).  There  may 
be  had,  in  English  translation,  'Aristotle,  an 
Unhistorical  Essay'  (New  York  1906).  On 
Mauihner's  philosophical  doctrine,  consult 
Wells,  H.  G.,  'A  Criticism  of  the  Instrument' 
(appendix  to   'A  Modern  Utopia'    1905). 

MAUVAISES  TERRES,  m&-vaz  t«r.    See 
Bad  Lands. 


1831.  He  studied  engraving  nnder  his  father 
worked  especially  oa  bank-note  designs  and 
made  famous  engravings  of  Charles  King's  por- 
trait of  Henry  Clay,  of  Waldo's  portrait  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  of  Dunlap's  portrait  of 
Benjamin  Moore.  Maveridc  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1826.  His  most  celebrated  pupil  was  Asher 
B.  Durand. 

MAVERICK,  an  unbranded  steer,  espe- 
cially one  appropriated  by  a  chance  finder. 
This  term,  in  common  use  in  the  cattle  country 
of  the  Uruled  States,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  Samuel  Maverick,  a  Texas  lawyer 
and  politician,  who,  having  accepted  a  herd 
of  400  head  of  cattle  in  payment  of  a  debt,  left 
them  in  charge  of  one  of  his  men.  They  were 
neglected  and  allowed  to  run  wild  and  when  the 
calves  were  born  they  were  of  course  appro- 
priated W  other  ranchers  and  branded  with 
their  marks,  and  so  passed  to  their  undisputable 
ownership.  As  the  ownership  of  the  cattle  was 
determined  by  the  brand,  it  may  easily  be  seen 
why  the  name  "Maverick's*  was  given  to  all 
calves  caught  straying  from  the  herd.    Frotn 
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this  use  of  the  word  grew  a  wider  application 
to  anylhing  dishonestly  cotne  by, 

MAVIS,  the  Scottish  name  for  (he  British 

songlhrush  or  ihrosllc  ((j.v.),  one  of  the  favor- 
ite song-birds  of  western  Europe. 

MAYOR,  James,  Enghsh  political  econo- 
misl:  b.  Siranraer,  Scotland,  8  Dec  1854.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Glasf^ow. 
He  W3S  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Scottish  Art 
Review;  in  1888  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Sainl  Mungo's  College.  Glasgow, 
and  in  1892  professor  of  political  economy  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada.  He  has 
written  'Wages  Theories  and  Statistics'  (1888) ; 
'Economic  Theory  and  History  Tables  and 
Diagrams>  (1890i ;  'Currency  Reform>  (1891) ; 
'Economic  Study  and  Public  and  Private . 
Charily>  (1892) ;  'Enelish  Railway  Rale  Ques- 
tion' (1894)  ;  'Railway  Transportation  in 
America'  (1909);  'Economic  Survey  of  Can- 
ada' (!914);  'Applied  Economics'  (1914);  'A 
Short  Economic  History  of  Canada*   (1915). 

MAVROCORDATOS,  mav"-r5-k6r-da'- 
tSs,  or  HAUROCORDATOS,  Alexander, 
modern  Greek  soldier  and  statesman  :  b.  Con- 
Slantinople,  Turkey,  IS  Feb.  1791;  d,  -Egina, 
18  Aug.  18(6.  He  was  a  skiiful  linguist  and 
early  schooled  in  diplomacy.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  war  for  independence  (1821),  he 
devoted  his  entire  fortune  to  the  equipment  of 
a  ship  and  the  arming  of  vokmteers.  He  or- 
ganized the  insurrection  in  ^lolia  and  Acar- 
nania.  was  made  president  of  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Epidaurus,  drew  up  ihe  orovisiona! 
constitution  and  signed  the  proclamation  of 
independence  (January  1822).  He  also  became 
president  of  ihc  execulive  council,  but  resigned 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  har- 
mony. In  1833-34,  1841-43.  1844  and  1854-56, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  and  in  1850- 
54  was  Ambassador  at  Paris.  He  promoted 
public  education  and  was  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
bein^  of  the  British  party  and  opposed  to  the 
Russian  policy^  of  Giovanni  and  Au^ustin  Capo 
d'Tstria.  He  is  generally  considered  the  most 
important  leader  in  the  Greek  Revolution. 
Consult  Browning,  Oscar.  'History  of  the  Mod- 
cm  World'  (Vol.  I.  New  York  1912). 

MAWSON,  Sir  Douglai,  Australian  geog- 
rapher: h,  Bradford.  Yorkshire,  1882.  He  was 
educated  at  Sydney  University,  where  he  was 

Raduaied  bachelor  of  mining  engineer  in  1901. 
ihe  following  year  he  was  demonstrator  in 
chemistry  there.  In  1903  he  made  a  geological 
exploration  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  lectured 
at  Adelaide  Universih-  in  1905.  In  1908  he 
became  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of 
Sir  Ernest  Shacklelon's  Antarctic  Expedition 
and  determined  the  position  of  the  south  mag- 
netic pole  on  Victoria  Land.  In  1911-14  he 
was  leader  of  the  Australasian  Antarctic  Rx- 

fiedition  to  explore  Antarctic  lands  and  estab- 
ish  stations  for  scientific  purposes.  His  dis- 
coveries were  among  the  most  important  made 
so  far  in  the  20th  century.  In  1915  he  was 
awarded  the  founder's  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societv  and  was  kniehted  in  1914, 
He  has  published  'The  Home  of  the  Bliizard' 
(2     vols.,     Philadelphia     1915)     and     scientific 

Rpera  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 
ir  a  detailed  account  of  the  explorations  di- 
rected by  Mawson  see  AirTABcnc  RaaoNS. 


MAX,  m3ks,  Gabriel  von,  German  painler: 
b.  Prague,  23  Auk,  1840,  The  son  of  a  sculptor, 
with  whom  he  studied  for  a  lime,  he  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  painting,  then  went  to  the 
Prague  Academy  under  Engerth's  teaching,  and, 
after  several  years  at  Vienna,  became  a  pu])il 
of  Piloty  in  Munich,  where  he  was  professor  in 
the  Academy  from  1879  to  1883.  His  work  is 
largely  fantastic ;  he  aims  lo  interpret  music, 
especially  that  of  Beethoven.  Mendelssohn  and 
Liszt;  and  is  fond  of  psychic  themes,  although 
occasionally,  as  in  his  famous  pictures  of 
monkeys  going  to  an  extreme  of  realism,  ex- 
plained by  his  earnest  belief  in  Darwin  and 
Haeckel.  But  he  is  best  known  for  his  his- 
torical and  figure  paintings,  which  usually  show 
a  female  figure  of  some  beauty  and  ethereal 
charm,  with  dreamy,  longing,  sentimental  eyes. 
In  such  pictures  as  these  the  flesh  tones  arc  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  being  sometimes  styled 
marble-like  and  due  to  his  earlv  training  as  a 
sculptor  and  again  described  as  a  twilight  of 
sentiment,  typifying  the  spiritual.  To  this  class 
belong  "Spirit  Greetings'  (1879) ;  "The  Last 
Token,'  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  (1874);  'Nydta'  (1874);  'Veil  of  Saint 
Veronica'  (1874);  'The  Lion's  Bride,'  in  the 
Museum  of  Manchester  (1875),  and  many  book 
illustrations,  notably  those  for  Schillers  and 
for  Lenau's  poems,  for  Goethe's  'Faust'  (the 
'Marguerite  before  the  Mater  Dolorosa'  being 
especially  well  known),  for  Wieland's  'Oberon' 
and  for  Uhland's  works.  Max  was  ennobled 
in  1900,  Consult  Klemt,  'Gabriel  Max  und  seine 
Werke'  (Vienna  1887)  ;  Mann,  N,,  'Gahriel 
Max,  Kunst  und  seine  Werke'  (Leipzig  1888)  ; 
and  Meissner  fin  'Die  Kunst  unserer  Zeit,' 
Munich  1899). 

HAXENTIUS,  mak-sen'^u-us,  Marcus 
Aureliiu  Valeriiu,  Roman  emperor :  d,  27  Oct 
312,  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus,  and  in 
306  A.D.  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  prx- 
torians  and  acknowledged  by  the  people  and 
Senate  of  Rome,  to  whom  Galertus  had  become 
hateful,  Severus,  sent  by  Galerius  against  him 
and  his  fadier.  was  compelled  by  Maximianus 
to  retreat  to  Ravenna  and  was  put  to  death  in 
307.  Galerius  was  likewise  compelled  to  re- 
treat and  Maxentius,  availing  himself  of  an  in- 
■urrection  of  the  Africans  under  a  certain 
Alexander,  in  311  declared  war  ai^nst  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  While  Constantine  pressed 
forward  into  Italy,  Maxentius  himself  remained 
inactive  at  Rome  and  did  not  go  out  to  meet 
CoQStandne  till  he  had  passed  unopposed  across 
the  Apennines.  At  the  great  battle  fought 
shortly  after,  at  Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  Max- 
entius was  defeated  and  perislied  in  the  Tiber 
as  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Mulvian  Bridge, 
See  Ojnstantine;  RoME  —  History. 

MAXBY,  Saniael  Bell,  American  soldier: 
h,  Tompkinsville,  Ky..  30  March  1825;  d,  Texas, 
16  Aug,  1895,  When  Maxey  was  a  child  his 
parents  removed  to  Paris,  Tex.,  where  the 
ton  was  educated  until  prepared  to  enter  West 
Ptunt,  from  which  he  "was  graduated  in  1846. 
assigned  to  the  infantry  and  at  once  sent  to 
Mexico,  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was 
brevetted  for  bravery  at  Contreras,  As  soon  as 
the  war  was  ended  Maxey  resigned  to  begin 
the  practice  of  law.    For  12  years  he  practised 
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in  K«nlucky  and  Texas.  He  entered  the  Con- 
Federate  service  as  colonel  of  ihe  9tb  Texas 
Infantry  and  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns 
'  east  of  tlie  Uississippi  River  under  A.  S.  J(Hin- 
sion,  BraKK  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  In  1862 
be  was  made  br^dier-general.  In  1863  he 
was  sent  to  command  the  Indian  Territory.  He 
raised  and  equipped  numbers  of  troops,  kept 
tbc  Indians  friendly  to  the  Confederacy  and 
in  1864  he  drove  back  the  Federal  genenil, 
Steele,  who  was  endeavoring  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Banks  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  For 
tliis  be  was  made  major'general.  After  the 
war  he  was  offered  a  Supreme  Court  judResbip 
in  Texas  but  declined.  From  1875  to  1887  he 
was  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Maxey  w&s 
an  able  senator,  a  member  of  the  prominent 
committees  and  an  efficient  advocate  of  Western 


HAXIM,  Sir  Hiram  Stevens,  Anslo- 
American  inventor:  b.  Sangerville,  Me.,  5  Feb. 
1840;  d.  London,  Etigland,  24  Nov.  1916.  _  As  a 
boy  he  received  bis  early  education  in  the 
country  schools  of  Maine.  What  little  spare 
time  he  had  after  attending  to  his  work  on  the 
fatm  and  in  his  father's  workshop  was  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge.  WTien 
he  was  14  years  old  he  was  sent  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  carriaee  builder  at  East  Corinth,  Me. 
Later,  while  emploved  in  a  laboratory  in  Bos- 
ton, he  perfected  his  first  invention,  a  method 
of  carbureting  air  and  ){as  for  lit^ting  pur- 
poGes.  His  invention  was  used  in  many  New 
York  hotels.  Others  of  his  inventions  included 
electrical  devices,  improvements  on  incandescent 
lamps,  self- registering  current  machines  and 
other  similar  contrivances.  When  he  was  28 
years  old  he  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman 
in  a  shipbuilding  firm  in  New  York  City. 
While  there  he  invented  a  locomotive  head- 
light, which  was  used  generally.  In  1884 
Maxim  perfected  the  automatic  rifle,  or  machine 
gun,  in  which  the  recoil  due  to  the  explosion 
of  one  cartridge  was  ntilized  to  eject  the  empty 
shell  and  at  the  same  time  reload  the  weapon. 
The  inventor  was  then  in  England.  The  gov- 
ernment, interested  at  once  in  the  possibilities 
presented  by  the  rifie,  adopted  it.  It  was  the 
Maxim  gun  that  was  an  miportant  factor  in 
winning  the  Egyptian  campaign  for  the  Eng- 
lish, It  is  now  used  hy  the  armies  throughout 
the  world.  Closely  following  came  the  *dis- 
appearing  gun,*  cordite  and  other  smokeless 
powders,  a  gun  for  hurling  aerial  torpedoes  and 
the  'delayed  action"  fuse.  For  majiy  years 
Sir  Hiram  experii.iented  with  aeronautics.  In 
1894  he  succeeded  in  building  a  hcavier-than-air 
machine.  At  that  time  when  aeroplanes  were 
only  thought  possible.  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  criti- 
cised the  British  nation  for  lack  of  interest  in 
aeronautics  and  predicted  that  a  bombardment 
of  the  island  from  airships  was  possible.  Sir 
Hiram  held  membership  in  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Royal  .Society  of 
Arts,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  many  other  bodies.  He 
became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Great  Britain 
because' of  alleged  unfair  treatment  of  his  in- 
ventions by  (he  American  government.  Sir 
Hiram  Stevens  Maxim  wiU  be  remembered  ns 
one  of  the  foremost  inventors  of  his  day.  In 
1881  President  Grew  of  France  made  him  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  deco- 
ration was  followed  in  1901  by  recognition  by 


the  British  government.  Queen  Victoria  elevat- 
ing him  to  the  knighthood, 

HAXIH,  Hudson,  American  inventor  and 
engineer:  b.  Orneville,  Me,  3  Feb.  1853.  He 
received  an  academic  education  with  especial 
reference  to  the  natural  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing, then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine;  en- 
tered the  printing  and  subscription  book  pub- 
lishing business  at  Pitisfield,  Mass.,  in  1863, 
but  gave  up  the  publishing  business  in  18^ 
to  take  up  business  of  ordnance  and  explosives. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  smokeless  gunpowder 
in  the  United  States  and  was  the  first  lo  sub- 
mit samples  to  the  govemmenf  for  trial.  In 
1890  he  built  a  dynamite  factory  and  smoke- 
less powder  mill  at  Maxim,  N.  J.,  named  for 
bin.  It  was  there  that  the  mul  tip  erf  orated 
smokeless  iiowder  was  developed  and  perfected 
under  his  inventions  and  patents,  wnich  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  government. 
These  patents  were  purchased  bv  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1897.  He  invented  the 
process  of  making  calcium  carbide  by  incan- 
descence of  molten  carbide  conductor,  now  in 
general   use.    In   1901   he   sold   United   States 

Siyernment  the  secret  of  the  high  explosive 
aximite  invented  by  him  {see  Explosives)  ; 
invented  United  States  service  detonating  fuse 
for  high  explosive  projectiles.  He  invented 
the  system  of  driving  torpedoes  by  steam  and 
products  of  combusuon  of  a  self-comb  us  tive 
compound  caHed  motorite.  the  steam  being  gen- 
erated by  the  tnotorile.  This  system  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  Stales  navy.  Since  1898 
he  has  been  consulting  engineer  for  El.  1,  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company.  He  in- 
vented stahillite  (q.v.),  a  smokeless  powder 
made  without  volatile  solvent,  which  con- 
sequently requires  no  drying.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.Sc  from  Heidelberg  University, 
Ohio,  in  1913.  .  He  is  member  of  consulting 
board  of  United  States  navy;  of  Albany  Bur- 
gesses Corps  (rank,  caijtain)  ;  of  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution ;  of  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try: of  Chemists  Club;  of  Aeronautical  Society: 
Fellow  A,  A.  A.  S.,  of  Society  of  Applied 
Psychology.  He  is  author  of  'The  Science  of 
Poetry  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language* 
(1910);  'Defenseless  America'    (1915). 

MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA.  The  maxima 
and  minima  of  a  function  f(x)  are  the  points 
of  the  curve  ^f(x)  where  y  is  larger  or 
smaller,  respectively,  than  for  any  value  of  x 
ditTering  from  the  value  at  that  point  by  less 
than  some  finite  number.  According  to  this 
definition,  a  curve  may  have  several  maxima 
or  minima,  and  a  maximum  or  minimum  need 
not  be  a  point  where  ji  assumes  the  greatest  or 
least  value,  respectively,  throughout  the  entire 
curve.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  maximum  is 
a  fioint  where  the  curve  ceases  to  go  up  and 
begins  to  go  down.    At  such  a  point,  the  slope 


of  the  c 


r  the  differential  coefficient 


* 


changes  sign.    If  ^  is 


urn,  it  can  only  be  0,  and  at  any  rate^^on 
algebraic  curve,  it  can  only  be  0  or  ».  Thus 
;  maxima  —  likewise  the  minima^ are  all  to 


be  found  among  the  points  where  5 
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W  ^>0.wehavea  minimum.of  ^  <0.  a 
mum.    However   ^    may    be    0 
out  their  t>ein{;  a  maximum  or  minimam  at 
the    point.    In   thi .    case  ;j^    will   be  0,     To 


determine  whether  n 


'  d^    ■ 


r  have 


mum    or     neither    when    j^=^.   highBr    deriva- 
tives must  be  considered. 

The  definition  of  ibe  maxima  and  minima 
of  a  Eunction  of  two  variables  is  obvious. 
It  is  clear  that  a  necessarv  condition  for  a 
maximum  or  minimum  of  f(.x,  y),  at  a  point 
where  Its   partial    denvatives   are   continuous. 


B  that -3= 


r  ~0.    A  sufficient  condition  for  a 
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A  sufficient  condition  fora 
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e  important  theorems  in  plane  geometry 

having  to  do  with  maxima  and  minima  are  that 
of  all  polygons  having  a  given  perimeter  and 
a  given  number  of  sides  the  regular  one  has 
the  greatest  area :  that  a  circle  Jias  a  greater 
area  than  any  other  figure  with  the  same  peri- 
meter 1  that  a  right  triangle  is  larger  than  any 
other  with  two  sides  equal  to  its  legs,  and  thai 
of  all  triangles  with  a  given  perimeter  and  a 

S'ven  base,   the   isosceles  is   the  greatest.     See 
ALCULus,  THE   iNFiNiTEsiMAi.;   Calculus  of 
Vauations. 

MAXIMALISTS,  or  BOLSHEVIKI,  the 
name  applied  to  the  adherents  of  ihe  extreme 
Socialist  parly  which,  headed  by  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  overthrew  the  provisional  government 
and  the  Soviet  leaders  in  Russia  on  7  Nov. 
1917.  The  words  "Bolshevik"  (sing.),  "Bol- 
sheviki"  (plural)  and  "Bolshevism*  are  not 
explanatory  terms  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  policy  or  aims  of  the  party.  Their  origin 
dales  from  the  second  conference  of  the  Rui- 
sian  Social -Democratic  party  in  1903,  at  which 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  revolu- 


(maximalists  and  minimalists).  The  majority 
represented  the  extremists,  the  "whole-hoggers" 
of  Socialism  (bolshi  —  more),  or  those  who 
go  for  the  biggest  things;  while  the  minority 
represented  the  "moderates*  or  "tJiin-end-of- 
wedge"  dieorists  (m^nshi  — less,  smaller),- or 
those  whose  aims  are  of  smaller  intent.  There 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  terms  ex- 
istedor  were  current  before  3903,  though  the 
Russian  Social-Democratic  party  was  founded 
by  Plekhanov  and  others  in  Switzerland  in  1884. 
The  abortive  revolulionary  movement  of  190S- 
06.  which  opened  with  the  Putilov  ironworks 
strike  and  the  Father  Gaptin  episode,  served 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  factions 
to  the  extent  that  in   1907  the  party  was  def- 


initely s]>lit  iiilo  two  independent  groups  — 
Bolsheviki  and  Mensfaiviki.  The  former,  fol- 
lowing in  part  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx, 
were  led  by  Lenine.  The  Marxian  revolution 
was  essentially  a  class  revolution,  to  the  real- 
iiation  of  wmch  nationalism  was  regarded  as 
an  obstacle.  The  European  War  and  the  after- 
math of  the  Revolulion  of  March  1917  revealed 
the  wide  divergence  existing  between  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  two  groups.  The  Bolshe- 
viki contracted  the  class  distinction  to  nar- 
rower dimensions  and  looked  tipon  the  edu- 
cated classes,  ttie  bourgeoisie,  and  even  the 
peasants  as  enemies,  "their  aim  was  radical 
internationalism ;  they  sought  not  the  re-crea- 
tion of  Russia,  but  the  triumph  of  one  class 
throtighout  the  world  —  the  proletariat;  in 
other  words,  mob-nile.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  bitter  and  arid  doctrinaires,  reeling 
off  strings  of  long,  high-sounding  words  and 
phrases  which  few  understood,  and  clinging  to 
a  vague  and  abstract  creed  with  fanatical  de- 


cordin^y.  But  whatever  political,  social  or 
economic  creed  the  Bolsheviki  professed  on 
paper,  their  activity  — and  by  that  alone  can 
they  lie  judged — consisted  merely  of  a  wild 
orgy  of  crime,  plunder  and  treason.  No  trace 
of  practical  ability  was  revealed  by  any  of 
their  leaders,  but  they  had  the  driving  force 
which  even  I'he  shallowest  fanaticism  can  Rive. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  war,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  'imperialistic"  and  "bourueoise.* 
They  were  opposed  (on  principle)  as  much  lo 
a  German  peace  as  to  a  peace  dictated  by  the 
Allies  r  "No  indemnity,  no  reparation  and  no 
annexation*  became  their  ideal.  The  Menshi- 
vild  were  of  a  saner  type;  while  claiming  for 
the  working  classes  die  importance  due  to 
ihdr  numbers,  they  did  not  igtiore  other  classes. 
Holding^  in  view  definite  practical  reforms,  they 
were  willing  to  utilize  tne  existing  machinery 
of  the  State  for  their  purpose.  They  accepted 
the  war  and  its  vigorous  prosecution  as  a  part 
of  their  program  and  realized  that  nation- 
alism must  precede  internationalism.  They 
recognized  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was 
also  their  cause,  and  in  this  belief  they  were 
undoubtedly  supported  by  the  more  intelligent 
Russian  Social- Democrats.  To  the  Bolsheviki 
the  fate  of  their  country  mattered  nothing, 
provided  only  that  their  own  cmde  ideas  of 
social  reconstruction  survived  the  ordeal.  They 
were  eager  for  peace  on  any  terms  in  order 
that  they  might  proceed  with  their  own  pro- 
gram, that  class  war  which  recognized  no  polit- 
ical frontiers  nor  national  consciousness. 
Afler  the  fall  of  Kcrensky  the  Bolsheviki 
began  their  career  as  rulers  by  the  wilful  and 
systematic  destruction  of  the  Russian  army  and 
navy.  Their  leaders  posed  before  the  world 
as  ine  elect  champions  of  a  new  idealism  which 
was  to  redeem  mankind.  They  proposed  lo 
teach  other  democracies  the  true  and  saving 
doctrine  of  the  real  revolutionary  creed.  Of 
exercising  uovemment,  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood among  civilized  peoples,  they  proved 
themselves  utterly  incapable;  government,  in 
fact,  holds  no  place  in  their  system,  of  whidi 
the  sole  princivle  is  civil  war  or,  as  they  term 
it.  'class  war."  Though  it  owes  its  genesis  to 
Sotdalism  (from  which  it  is  really  far  re- 
moved ) ,  Bolshevism  may  he  described  as  a  cmh- 
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pound  of  anarchbin,  syndicalism,  hatred  and 
blind  faoatiduD.  Needless  to  say,  iDKrcdientB 
oi  this  type  cannot  fail  toattract  all  the  purely 
ciiminai  elements  which,  in  normal  times,  are 
held  in  check  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
With  the  removal  or  breakdown  of  that  salutary 
check  and  the  absence  of  an  efBcieot  substitute, 
a  free  rein  is  givea  to  unbridled  passions  by 
which  a  political  movement  is  conveiled  into 
a  mere  carnival  of  terrorism.  Tliis  was  what 
baMKned  in  Russia  in  1917.  The  BolshevUd 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  brinsine  about 
the  revolution  which  swept  away  the  autoc- 
racy in  Uarch  of  that  year.  T^t  revolution 
was  neither  engineered  nor  organized;  it  sprang 
Dot  from  the  barninK  inspiration  of  a  new 
faith,  but  succeeded  almost  Butomaticaily  from 
sheer  weariness:  tired  in  mind  and  body,  Rus- 
sia bad  lost  nerve  and  heart.  The  provisional 
govemn:ent  that  was  formed  on  16  March  con- 
sisted of  hotiest,  patriotic  and  intelliKcnt  men  — 
Prince  Lvov^  Gudikov.  Milyukov,  Terestchenko, 
Nekrasov,  Shin^rev  and  Kerens^,  who  was 
the  only  Socialist  in  the  icroup.  Of  all  these, 
Kereusk^  proved  to  be  the  only  'man  of  des- 
tiny* with  sufficient  tnagnctism  to  compel  a 
following.  Their  first  energies  were  devoted 
lo  maintaining  discipline  in  the  army  and  to 
carry  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But 
already  in  September  1915  Lcnine  had  issued 
the  Zimmerwald  manifesto,  signed  by  himself 
and  the  Swiss  Socialist,  Robnt  Grimm,  call- 
ing for  *peace  without  annexations  or  indem- 
nities.* German  agents  had  sedulously  spread 
this  doctrine  among  the  Russian  rank  and  file. 
with  the  result  that  the  idea  of  a  peace  so 
easily  to  be  gained  soon  won  a  large  number 
of  converts.  It  was  easy  for  German  propa- 
gandists to  convert  the  working  classes  to  tnis 
view.  The  people  were  told  wiiat  they  wanted 
to  hear  —  that  it  was  folly  to  fight  longer  and 
that  their  Western  Allies  were  tnc  true  foes  of 
Russia,  since  they  sought  to  force  her  to  re- 
main in  the  war.  Not  only  did  demoralization 
of  the  army  set  in,   but  there  also  grew  up 


sionat  gcrvernment  and  later  Kerensky  alone 
strugf^ed  to  maintain  order  and  national  unity, 
Bolsheviki  and  German  agents  were  undermin- 
ing the  structure  with  glowing  promises  and 
sedition.  On  16  July  1917  the  BoUhcvild  In 
PeCrograd,  led  t^  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  at- 
tempted to  sein  the  reins  of  government  and 
failed.  Lenine  disappeared  when  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders. 
At  the  last  moment  Kerensky  weakened;  re- 
earding  the  Bolsbeviki  as  'political  opponents,* 
he  countermanded  the  order  for  their  arrest. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Russian  armies  were 
still  fiKhting  in  the  field;  their  offensive  in 
Galiria  was  nearing  its  disastrous  climax  and 
Bolsfaevism  — the  foe  of  the  revolution  and 
an  enemy  of  the  people —  was  growing  in  mo- 
menltmi.  Confusion  spread ;  Kerensky  de- 
nounced the  coiinter-revolutionjsls  and  those 
who  unwittingly  encouraged  anarchy  (Moscow, 
25  Aug.  1917),  which  caused  a  wider  split 
among  his  uneasy  team.  General  Komiloff  ar- 
rived from  the  front  and  stated  that  the  mili- 
tary disasters  were  due  not  to  the  revolution 
but  to  the  follies  of  the  revolutionaries;  diat 
discipline  must  be  maintained  both  at  the  front 
and  in  the  rear.    His  gloomy  gictiue  of-  a  de- 


Sraded  and  defeated  Russia  had  no  terrors  for 
le  Bolsbeviki.  After  three  days  of  palaver 
the  conference  talked  itself  to  a  standstill  with 
no  result.  Meanwhile,  the  German  armies 
iound  no  difficulties  in  overrunning  northern 
Russia  and  seizing  Riga.  Kerensky  again 
wavered.  His  fatal  error  in  the  Komiloff  affair 
drove  the  few  remaining  moderates  out  of  his 
Cabinet  and  gave  the  Bolsbeviki  their  oppor- 
ttmily.  The  retreating  Russian  armies  gave 
themselves  up  to  pillaging  their  own  people 
and  the  sailors  of  the  Baltic  fieet  murdered  their 
own  officers.  Lenine  crept  out  of  hiding  and 
raised  bis  voice  afresh  in  Kronstadt  —  the 
worst  nest  of  anarchy,  Kerensky  once  more 
fulminated  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  then  in- 
formed the  United  States  that  Russia  was 
worn  out  _  The  dark  forces  waiting  in  the 
shadows  quickly  observed  the  change  and  made 
their  preparations,  Tlie  apathy  and  despair  of 
Russia  made  her  an  easy  victim  to  a  body  of 
determined  men.  Trotaky,  then  president  of 
tlie  Petrograd  Soviet,  summoned  the  proletariat 
of  all  nations  to  do  what  had  been  done  in 
Russia;  he  decided  to  make  peace  with  a  will- 
ixig  Germany  and  to  raise  hu  party  to  the  su- 

g-eme  power.  On  5  Nov.  1917  the  Military 
evolutionary  Committee  ordered  the  Petrograd 
garrison  to  place  itself  under  tilcir  instructions. 
Kerensky  stttpressed  the  chief  Bolshevist 
paper  aad  called  on  the  loyal  troops  to  defend 
the  government.  On  the  6th  the  militai?  cadets 
oocupied.  Etarions,  bni^cs  and  telegraph  offices 
and  threw  a  cordon  around  Kerensk^s  resi- 
dence, the  Winter  Palace.  Lenine  arnved  the 
following  day  witfa'his  leading  spirits  and  made 
the  Smolny  Institute  (a  girls'  school)  the  Bol- 
shevist headquarters.  He  issued  a  prodanut- 
tion  announcing  the  fall  of  the  government 
The  majori^  of  the  troops  went  over  to  the 
Bolsheviki.  Kerensky  fled  on  the  7th,  leaving 
a  guard  of  cadets  and  some  women  at  the 
Palace.  The  Bolshevist  troops  (Red  Guards) 
captured  the  palace,  committed  many  brutalities 
on  the  inmates  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
of  Petrograd  was  in  their  hands.  The  "new 
government'  was  placed  in  the  control  of  a 
■Council  of  People's  Commissioners,*  of  which 
Lenine  was  appointed  president,  Trotzky  For- 
eign Minister  and  Ensign  Kryienko  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  what  was  left  of  the  army. 
The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  Bol- 
Eheviki  overturned  the  provisional  government 
was  due  mainly  to  the  passive  attitude  of  the 
troops.  Had  Kerensky  had  at  his  disposal  a 
few  brigades  of  reliable  troops  he  might  as 
easily  have  crushed  Bolshevism  on  the  same 
day.  On  8  November  Lenine  telegraphed  to 
all  the  belligerent  governments  a  proposal  for 
a  three  months'  armistice.  On  the  10th  a  series 
of  decrees  began  lo  emanate  from  the  Smolny 
Institute,  their  principal  features  being  the 
spoliation  of  one  class  and  the  transference 
of  its  property  to  another.  Municipalities  were 
empowered  fo  sequestrate  all  houses,  whether 
inhabited  or  not,  and  to  inslal  in  them  citiiens 
possessing  no  abode  or  occupying  crowded  or 
insanitary  dwellings.  All  factories  were  passed 
to  the  possession  of  the  operatives  (syndical- 
ism), and  a  moratorium  was  proclaimed  for  the 
¥iysient  of  rent  for  small  houses  and  lodgings, 
he  most  important  decree  threatened  dvil  war 
in  the  rural  districts  by  declaring  all  private 
ownership  in  land  to  be  annulled  wilbont  com- 
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pensation  lo  the  owners.  The  land  was  to  be 
nationalized  and  handed  over  to  the  cultivatora, 
while  for  the  present  all  lands  belongini;  to 
the  sute,  to  the  Church  and  to  motiasti  ' 
etc.,  with  all  appurtenances  —  flocks,  herds, 

chines,  etc.,  were  to  be  placed  at  the  dis^ 

of  the  'local  agrarian  committees  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Constiluenl  Assembly.  The  local 
Soviets  were  authorized  to  preserve  order  dur- 
ing the  process  of  canfiscalion.  All  mines, 
forests  and  waterways  were  acquired  by  the 
state,  and  the  smaller  woods,  rivers  and  lakes 
■were  to  be  the  property  of  the  village  com- 
munes.  The  gloom  of  Bolshevism  had  settled 
oyer  Russia.  Missionaries  of  that  cult  were 
disjjiatchcd  to  all  European  countries  and  to  the 
United  States  to  spread  the  faith  and  incite 
proletariat  uprisings,  though  with  negligible 
success.  During  1918  the  dread  of  "Bolshe- 
vism^ became  a  haunting  spectre  lo  not  a  few 
^overnmenls.  Everywhere  outside  of  Russia 
It  was  denounced  by  public  men  and  its  slightest 
tytaptoms  rigorously  suppressed.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  while  Jews  formed  a  large 
percentage  of  the  leading  fiolshevikt,  over  90 

Sr  cent  of  Russian  Jews  were  hostile  to  them, 
any  of  them  had  lived  in  America,  Switzer- 
land, Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  They  returned  to  Rus- 
sia after  the  Revolution,  where  their  ranks  were 
swelled  by  large  numbers  of  exiles  from  Si- 
beria—  not  all  political  offenders,  but  also  some 
of  the  most  dangerous -criminals.  (The  further 
adventures  of  the  Bolsheviki  regime  are  told 
under  Russia  —  History;  see  also  Russuv 
Revolution  op  1917;  Wak,  European;  Kerek- 
SKV;  Kornilopf;  Trotzky;  Lenine).  Consult 
Trotzfcy.  L.,  'The  Bolsheviki  and  World  Peace' 
(New  York  1918) ;  The  Worlds  Work  (New 
York,  October  1918) ;  Currtnl  History  (New 
York,   November-December  1918), 

HAXIMIANUS  I,  mak-sim-I-i'niSs.  Bhr- 
cns  Anrelius  Valeritts,  Roman  em^ror;  d. 
February  310  a.  d.  He  so  approved  himself  by 
his  services  in  the  army  that  Diocletian  selected 
him  (or  his  colleague,  creating  him  first  Cxsar 
(285),  then  Augustus  (286)  and  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  him'the  honorary  appellation 
of  Herculius.  Maximianus  had  the  care  of  the 
Western  Empire,  while  Diocletian  undertook 
that  of  the  Eastern.  In  287  he  was  consul  with 
Diocletian,  and  in  the  same  year  conducted  a 
campaign  in  Gaul.  After  conducting  several 
wars,  in  303-304  he  was  for  the  seventh  time 
made  consul,  having  for  his  colleague  Diocle- 
tian for  the  fifth  lime,  with  whom  he  abdicated 
I  May  305.  In  the  following  year  he  was  E^ain 
invested  with  the  imperial  title  by  his  son 
Maxentius,  to  whom  his  services  against  Sev- 
erus  and  Galerius  were  of  the  most  important 
kind.  His  son  shortly  after  expelled  him  from 
Rome,  and  repairing  to  Gaul,  in  303  caused 
himself  lo  be  proclaimed  Augustus  at  Mar- 
seilles, but  Constandne  easily  deposed  him. 
See  CoNSTANTiNE;  Diocletian. 

MAXIMILIAN  I,  mak-sl-mni-vt  ((^r. 
maks-e-me'le-an),  emperor  of  Ciermany:  b.  Neu- 
stadt,  near  Vienna,  22  March  1459;  d.  Wels, 
in  Upper  Austria,  !2  Jan.  1519.  He  first  be- 
indcpendent    prince    by    his    mar- 
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King  of  France,  in  which  he  was  successful, 
though  he  was  defeated  at  a  later  period  by 
the  Milanese.  At  Frankfort  in  1486  he  was 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans  and  two  y^ars  later 


made  war  against  Charles  VIII  of  France.  In 
1493  he  became  Holy  Roman  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  involved  in  war 
with  Venice,  France  and  Switzerland  for  the 
theater  part  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by 
hii  grandson,  Charles  V.  Consult  'Cambridge 
Modem  History>  (Vol.  1,  1903),  and  Heydc, 
'Kaiser  Maximilian  1>   (Bielefeld  1898). 


Joseph,  Archduke  of  Austria:  b.  Vienna,  6  July 
1832;  d.  Qucretaro,  Mexico,  19  June  1867.  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Francis  Joseph  I, 
emperor  of  Austria  (q.v.).  He  entered  the 
Austrian  navy  in  1846,  and  in  1854  obtained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  marine.  He  was  viceroy 
of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  in  1857-59, 
and  in  1857  married  Princess  Charlotte  of  Bel- 
gium, daughter  of  King  Leopold  1.  On  his 
return  from  a  voyage  made  to  Braiil  for  scien- 
tific purposes  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Miramar 
in  the  vicinity  of  Trieste,  and  there,  3  OcL 
1863,  received  a  deputation  from  the  Mexican 
Assembly  of  Notables,  who  offered  him  the 
crown  ot  their  country.  He  officially  announced 
bis  acceptance  10  April  L864.  He  landed  at 
Vera  Crua  on  28  May  and  entered  Mexico  on 
12  June.  He  set  himself  energetically  to  cou- 
■ohdate  and  develop  his  dominions,  granted  an 
amnesty  to  political  offenders  and  exhibited 
l^eat  interest  in  religious  worship  and  educa- 
boo.  But  he  failed  to  conciliate  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  as  he  did  not  restore  to  the 
clergy  their  confiscated  estates  they  pronounced 
him  a  traitor.  Meanwhile  there  were  incessam 
conflicts  between  the  partisans  of  President 
Juarei  and  the  allied  French  and  imperial 
troops ;  and  the  decree  of  2  Oct.  1865,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Juarist  bands  and  those 
who  abetted  them  were  to  be  regarded  as 
bandits  and  shot,  alienated  the  party  of  the 
Liberals.  Juarez  raised  the  staQ<Wd  of  inde- 
pendence. CompUcabons  and  misfortunes 
thickening  around  Maximilian  rendered  his 
position  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  empress 
m  vain  undertook  a  mission  to  Europe  to  en- 
list support  for  her  hieband.  and  grief  and  dis- 
appointment overthrew  ner  reason.  The 
French  troops,  largely  by  reason  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  United  States  government, 
were  withdrawn  by  Napoleon  in  March  1867; 
but  Maximilian  decided  to  remain  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  maintain  the  empire.  While 
bravely  defending  Qucretaro  against  a  Liberal 
force  under  Escobedo,  he  was  betrayed  by 
(General  Lopez  on  the  night  of  14  May  1867. 
Tried  by  cxiurt-martial,  he  was  sentenced,  willi 
his  principal  officers,  to  be  shot.  The  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  effect  on  the  morning 
of  19  July.  Maximilian's  body  was  after  Some 
delay  surrendered  to  his  relatives,  and  his 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the 
cathedral  of  Vienna  on  18  Jan.  1868.  Maxi- 
milian was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities  »id  high 
and  varied  culture.  His  collected  writii^s  are 
contained  in  a  poithutnoua  publication  entitled 
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<Aus  meinem  Leben ;  Reise^diien,  A^o 
Marinebild«r>  (1867),  which  pves  ample  teBti- 
isony  to  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the 
variety  of  his  attainments.  (See  Mexico,  Hii- 
inry).  Consult  Bancroft.  H,  H.,  'History  of 
Mexico>  (6  vols..  San  Frandsco  1883^); 
'Cambridge  Modern  History*  (Vol.  II,  New 
York  19»);  Keomer,  J.,  'Maximilian  in 
Mexico'  (Chicago  1911) ;  Martin,  P.  F.,  'Max- 
imilian in  Mexico*  (London  1914). 

MAXIMILIAN,  Joseph,  Ist  kinf;  of  Bava- 
ria: b.  Schweuingen,  Baden,  27  May  1756;  d. 
Nymprenburg,  near  Munich,  13  Oct.  I82S.  He 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Charles  Theodore,  as 
elector  in  1799.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Napo- 
leon, and  gave  his  daurfiter  in  marriage  to 
Eugene  Beauharnais  in  1806.  In  the  same  year 
his  duchy  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  In  1813, 
however,  he  was  member  of  the  league  against 
the  emperor,  and  thus  retained  his  throne  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  many  adminis- 
trative reforms,  especially  die  constitution  of 
1818. 

MAXIMINUS,  m5k-sT-mi'nfis,  C«in«  Jo- 
tius  Verus,  Roman  emperor :  d.  Aqiiileia,  238 
A.D.  He  was  at  first  a  shepherd  in  Thrace  and 
when  about  20  years  of  age  became  a  soldier  in 
the  Roman  armies,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  gigantic  stature.  His  capacity  for  fight- 
ing procured  him  rapid  advancement,  and  under 
Alexander  Severus  he  had  the  command  of  a 
legion  on  die  Rhine.  In  235  a,d.  he  took  part 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  and  after 
his  murder  of  the  latter  by  the  soldiers  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  The  Gordiani  having 
been  proclaimed  in  Africa,  Maximinus  hastened 
to  Italy  and  laid  s^ge  to  Aquileia.  He  was 
(here  murdered  by  his  soldiers. 

MAXIMITE,  a  high  explosive  employed 
as  a  bursting  charge  for  projectiies,  invented  by 
Hudson  Maxim  (q.v.)  of  New  York  City.  The 
secret  of  the  invention  and  the  exclusive  right 
lo  the  use  of  the  explosive  was  purchased  by 
ihe  United  States  government  in  1901,  after 
very  exhaustive  trials  at  Sandy  Hook  proving 
grounds.  Maximite  was  the  first  high  explosive 
to  be  successful!/  employed  as  a  bursting  charge 
for  armor-piercing  projectiles.  This  explosive, 
while  it  is  claimed  lo  be  50  per  cent  more  pow- 
erful than  ordinary  dynamite,  is  so  insensitive 
that  it  will  not  only  safely  withstand  the  shock 
of  discharge  from  the  gun,  but  will  also  stand 
the  tar  greater  shock  of  penetrating  armor- 
plate  as  diidi  as  the  projectile  containing  it  is 
capable  of  passing  through,  the  projectile  being 
Chen  exploded  immediately  behind  the  plate 
with  a  delay  action  detonating  fuse. 

Igriited  in  the  open,  maximite  simply  burns 
like  pitch.  Projectiles  are  charged  widi  it  by 
the  simple  process  of  melting  and  pouring,  the 
explosive  solidifying  on  copling.  and  adhering 
firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  shell.  Maximite  is 
known  to  be  a  picric  acid  compound.  See  Ex- 
plosives; Pbojectiles. 

MAXIMS.  The  <Maxims>  of  U  Rodie- 
foucauld  furnish  'he  most  famons  body  of  ex- 
amples of  lh?.t  po^ifhed  and  studied  condensa- 
tion of  expression  (o  epigrammatic  sparkle  and 
hrillianre  in  wh'ch  the  French  so  delight  and 
so  excel,  and  of  which  the  'Pensees'  of  Pascal. 
Ihe  'Caracteres>  of  La  Bruy^re  and  the  'Re- 
flexions* of  Vauvenargues  are  other  spedment. 


They  ore  precisely  what  fheir' fuller  oSdal  title 

Srodaims  them:  Reflections,  or  Sentences  and 
(oral  Maxims  ('Reflexions,  ou  Sentences  et 
Maximes  morales').  They  are  moral  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  concerned  with  the  facts 
of  human  conduct  and  motive,  but  not  at  all 
in  the  sense  of   serving  a  didactic  purpose  or 


livmg;  and  they  are  reflections  rather  than 
maxims  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
since  what  they  give  us  is  not  practical  precept 
and  counsel,  but  an  analysis  of  moral  facts.  In 
this  analysis  the  sharp  distinction  and  opposi- 
tion between  vice  and  virtue  disappears.  His 
moral  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the  maxim 
that  stands  as  epigraph  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
lection: *Our  virtues  are  most  frequently  but 
vices  disguised-"  The  idea  is  restated  a  little 
more  specifically^  in  the  first  reflection :  '^hat 
we  term  virtue  is  often  but  a  mass  of  various 
actions  and  divers  interests  which  fortune,  or 
our  own  industry,  manage  to  arrange,  and  it  is 
not  always  from  valor  or  from  chastity  that  men 
are  brave,  and  women  chaste,"  The  root  of  all 
our  actions,  mask  it  as  we  will,  is  selfishness. 
This  view  of  virtue  and  vice  may  owe  some- 
thing of  its  bitterness  and  pessimism  to  the 
personal  temper  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  soured 
by  disappointment  after  playing  a  restless  and 
unsuccessful  part  in  pohtical  and  private  in- 
trigue. But  it  owed  much  also  to  his  pene- 
trating observation  of  the  life  of  court  and 
salon,  and  even  those  who  wanted  to  think 
more  generously  of  human  nature  admitted 
sadly  the  accuracy  of  his  analysis,  while  all 
were  capdvaied  by  the  concision  and  elegance 
of  his  style.  To  this  he  gave  unending  care, 
polishing  and  refining  his  sentences,  rejecting 
some  and  adding  others  in  successive  editions 
(1665,  1666.  1675,  1678).  The  standard  ediUon 
is  that  prepared  by  M.  Gilbert  (Paris  1868). 
The  Maxims  have  had  many  admirers  among 
English  writers,  as  Addison,  Swift,  Dr.  John- 
son and  Lord  Chesterfield.  They  have  often 
tempted  to  translation.  A  late  and  complete 
English  version  is  by  J.  W,  Willis  Bund  and  J. 
Hain  FrisweU  (London  1871). 

Arthur  G.  Canfield. 
MAXIMS,  Legal,  ep^rammatic  statements 
of  established  principles  in  law,  as  "Ignorance 
of  the  law  excuses  no  one*  (Ignorantia  legis 
neminem  excusat).  They  are  of  historic  and 
practical  value,  and  are  common  in  both  law 
and  eqnity.  Usually  they  are  given  in  Latin  or 
in  English,  but  occasionally  they  appear  m 
French.  TTie  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  which  appear  generally  in  English: 
"Equity  treats  that  as  done  which  ought  to  be 
done" ;  'He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come 
with  clean  hands* ;  "Who  seeks  equity  must 
do  equity* ;  'Acts  indicate  the  intention' ; 
"Where  there  is  equal  equity,  the  law  must  pre- 
vail* The  following  usually  appear  in  Latin: 
Qui  facit  per  aiium  facit  per  se  («He  who 
acts  through  another  acts  himself*— important 
in  flie  law  of  agency)  ;  Affirmemlis  est  probare 
("He  who  affirms  must  prove*)  ;  Causa  prox- 
imo no«  remotn  speelatnr  ("The  immediate  and 
not  the  remote  cause  is  to  be  considered* — 
important  in  the  law  of  torts).  While  maxims 
are  of  importance  in  the  law  to-day.  it  Is 
nevertheless  true  that  some  of  Aem,  through 
legal  changes,  are  practically  obsolete.     Due 
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allowance  also  niUit  be  made  for  (he  fact  that 
they  do  not  contain  exceptions  and  amplifica- 
tions of  the  principles  they  state;  otherwise 
they  are  very  likely  al  times  to  be  misleading. 

MAXIMUM  DUTIES.    See  Duty. 

MAXIMUS  MAGNUS,  Roman  emperor: 
b.  in  Spain;  d.  388.  In  383,  while  conunanding 
the  Roman  army  in  Britain,  he  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor.  Gratian  marched  against  him, 
but  was  defeated  and  assassinated,  and  Max- 
imus,  having  made  himself  master  of  Gaul, 
Britain  and  Spain,  fixed  the  seat  of  bis  em- 
pire at  Treves.  He  then  advanced  into  Italy 
and  was  besieged  in  Aquileia  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

MAXWELL,  5b  Herbert  SasUce,  7th 
Baronet  of  Monreith,  Scottish  author :  b.  Edin- 
bunh,  8  Jan.  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
forcU  was  Conservative  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  W^ownshire,  1880-1906,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
1900-13.  Amoi%  his  many  publications  are 
'Noontide  Essays'  ^1892) ;  'Scottish  Land 
Names'  (1894);  'Rainy  Days  in  a  Library' 
n896) :  <Ufe  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington' 
(1899)  :  ■Memones  of  the  Month's'  five  series 
(1900-09);  <The  House  of  Douglas'  (1901); 
'Memoirs  of  Georm  Romney'  (1902);  'The 
Creevy  Papers'  (1903);  <A  Century  of  Em- 
pire'    (1909-11);    'The    Making   of    Scotland' 


MAXWELL,  JUDCB  Clerk-,  Scottish  natu- 
ral philosopher :  b.  Edinburgh,  13  Nov.  1831 ;  d. 
Cambridge,  England,  S  Nov,  1879.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburt^  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1856  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Marisdial  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  held  that  office  till  its  amalgama- 
tion with  Kin^s  College  to  form  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  in  1860,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
a  similar  chair  in  King's  College,  London.  In 
1857  he  obtained  the  Adams  prize  at  Cambridge 
for  an  essay  'On  the  Stability  of  Motion  of 
Saturn's  Rings.'  From  1855  to  1872  he  pub- 
lished his  investigations  on  'Perception  of 
Color,  and  Color  Blindness,'  which  obtained  for 
him  the  Rumford  medal  and  his  election  as 
P.R.S.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1865  &nd  in 
1871  was  elected  unopposed  to  the  newly- 
founded  chair  of  experimental  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  directed  the  formation  of  the 
Cavendish  laboratory  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  opened  in  1874.  In  1871  he 
published  his  'Theoiy  of  Heat,'  which  has  gone 
throu^  several  editions.  In  1673  appeared  his 
great  work,  'Electricity  and  Magnetism.'  Max- 
well's fame  will  rest  on  his  being  the  one  who 
took  the  first  grand  step  toward  the  discovery 
of  the  true  nature  of  electrical  nhenomena.  He 
lejected  the  theory  of  electrical  ""action  at  a 
distance,"  and  sought  to  explain  all  electrical 
and  magnetic  phenomena  as  the  results  of  local 
strains  and  motions  in  a  medium  whose  con- 
tiguous parts  only  act  on  one  another  by  ores- 
sure  and  tension.  His  scientific  papers  have 
been  collected  by  W.  D.  Niven  (1890).  Con- 
sult Campbell  and  Garnett,  'James  Clerk  Max- 
well' (London  1882)  ;  Glazebrook,  R.T-,  'James 
Oerk  Maxwell  and  Modern  Physics'  (ib.  1896). 

MAXWELL,  William  Henry,  Irish-Amer- 
ican  educator;   b.   Stewartstown,   Tyrone,   Ire- 


land. 5  March  1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Gal- 
way  Queen's  College  in  1872,  and  two  yean 
later  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  In  1874  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  After  eight  years 
as  teacher  in  Brooklyn  he  became  assistant  sti- 
perintendent  of  schools  in  that  city  in  1882  and 
superintendent  from  1887  to  IKB.  Since  1898 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  been  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  Greater  New  York.  In  this  position 
he  often  came  into  conflict  with  members  of  the 
board  of  education.  He  advocated  a  college 
training  for  teachers  and  raised  the  require- 
ments for  teachers'  examinations  in  New  York 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1905.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  tht 
stud^  of  Englirfi.  He  published  'Elementary 
English  Grammar' ;  'School  Grammar'  and 
other  educational  works. 

MAY,  Phn,  English  illustrator:  b.  Leeds, 
22  AprU  1864;  d.  Saint  J<*n's  Wood,  London. 
5  Aug.  1903.  He  was  son  of  an  engineer;  had 
his  schooling  in  Leeds;  was  apprenticed  iherr 
to  a  lawyer,  whom  he  soon  left  to  join  a  com- 
pany of  players  J  for  them  he  designed  posters; 
married  at  the  age  of  19 ;  and  in  1884  and  1885 
began  drawing  for  Sociiiy  and  Saint  Stephen's 
Review.  He  went  out  to  Sydney,  Australia,  in 
1885,  where  he  gained  some  fame  as  artist  of 
the  Bullelin,  and  was  forced  by  the  exigencies 
of  newspaper  illustration  to  a  very  scanty  use 
of  line  and  a  complete  omission  of  anything 
else;  went  to  Paris;  returned  to  his  work  on 
SatHl  Stephen's  Review;  then  began  to  draw 
for  the  Daily  Graphic;  in  1888  returned  lo  Eng- 
land; thereafter  traveling  through  America; 
and  shortly  after  Du  Maurier's  death  was  taken 
on  the  staff  of  Punch.  He  must  rank  with 
Leech,  Tenniel  and  the  other  i^eat  British  cari- 
caturists. His  art  was  remarkably  simple  and 
telling,  his  method,  it  is  said,  being  lo  reduce  an 
elaborate  and  detailed  drawing  to  the  fewest 
possible  lines.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  Ms 
portrayals  of  London  street-life,  which  are  full 
of  humor  and  sympathy ;  his  Parliament  sketches 
are  less  felicitous  and  a  misapplication  of  his 
talent.  His  own  hatchet  face,  "banged'  hair 
and  ever-present  cigar  fif^nrc  in  many  of  his 
.sketches.  From  1892  to  his  death  he  published 
'Phil  May's  Annual.'  His  other  collections  of 
drawings  are  'Parson  and  Painter'  (1891); 
'Phil  May's  Sketch  Book'  (1895)  and  'Phil 
May's  Gutter-Snipes'  (1896)  ;  'Phil  May's 
Graphic  Pictures'   (1897). 

MAY,  Sunnel  Joseph,  American  reformer 
and  abolitionist ;  b.  Boston.  Mass.,  12  Sept. 
1797;  d  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1  July  1871.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1817,  and 
after  studying  theology  under  Dr.  Ware  at  the 
Harvard  Divmit^  School  became  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  tn  1822  accepted  a  call  to  a 
church  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.  He  was  interested 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  preached  as  well 
as  wrote  in  favor  of  it,  advocating  immediate 
emancipation,  for  which  he  was  mobbed  and 
bamed  in  effigy  at  Syracuse  in  1830.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  formed  in  Boston  in  1832,  and  eagerly 
championed  Prudence  Crandall.  when  she  was 
persecuted   and   arrested   tor   receiving  colored 

a'ria  into  her  school  at  Canterbury,  Conn.     Mr. 
ay  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
of  1833  which  formed  the  American 
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Anti-Slavery  Society,  md  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  "Declaration  of  Sentiments,*  the 
author  of  which  was  William  Lloyd  GarrisoB. 
For  18  years  he  was  the  general  an:eiit  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  a* 
such  lectured  and  traveled  extensively.  He  was 
five  limes  mobbed  white  on  a  lecture  tour  in 
Vennont,  in  I83S,  once  white  lecturioR  in  the 
capilol  at  Monlpelier.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  South  Scituatc,  Mass.,  from 
1836  to  1842,  becoming  in  the  latter  year,  at  the 
request  of  Horace  Mann,  ihe  principal  of  tlie 
Girls'  Normal  School  at  Lexin^on,  Mass.  In 
1845  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  position  he  retained 
□mil  1S63.  Mr.  May  assisted  in  the  rescue  of 
Jerry,  ihe  slave,  in  1851.  and  with  several  others 
wa;  arrested  for  this  offense  Sffainst  the  Fttffi- 
live  Slave  Law.  May  and  his  associates  issued 
a  declaration  in  whidi  they  admitted  the  fact 
of  their  bein^  implicated  in  the  rescue^  btit 
claimed  dial  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  waa  jm- 
constitutional  and  wicked.  Realiziiq;  the 
changing  sentiment  in  the  North  the  authorities 
never  brought  the  case  to  trial.  May's  life,  like 
that  of  many  another  Abolitionist,  was  often  in 
datiger.  He  was  amcmg  the  most  conservative 
anti-slavery  leaders  in  his  methods  and  was 
prominent  also  in  many  educational  and  chari- 
table enterprises,  and  did  a  great  deal  toward 
improving  the  public-school  system  of  Syracuse. 
By  his  associates  May  was  termed  the  Saint 
John  Apostle  of  the  Gospel  of  Freedom,  on  ac- 
count of  his  gentle  voice  and  marmelr.  He  was 
both  gentle  and  firm,  courageous,  unwearied 
and  unselfish  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  He  pub- 
lished "Education  of  the  Faeulfies'  fl846): 
'Revival  of  Education*  (1855);  'Recollections 
of  the  Ami-Slavery  Conflict'  (1858).  Consult 
Mulford,  '  Memoir  of  Samud  Joseph  May' 
(Boston  1873:  new  ed.  1882). 

MAY,  Thomas,  English  dramatist  and  hb- 
torian:  b.  MayfieM,  Sussex,  1594;  d,  London,  13 
Nov,  1650.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  be- 
came a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  but  never  prac- 
tised, and  figured  brilliantly  at  court.  He  pub- 
lished 'Antigone,'  'Cleopatra,'  'Agrippina' 
and  other  dramas  and  translations  of  the  Geor- 
gics'  and  Lucan's  'PharsaJia.*  He  was  an 
intimate  of  Charles  J  and  at  the  tatter's  behest 
wrote  histories  of  Edward  III  and  Henry  II 
jn  verse.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Parliament 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  made  secretary  and  his- 
toriographer to  Parliament  and  wrote  'His- 
tory of  the  Parliament  of  England,  1640-43* 
(1650;  several  times  reptiblished),  and  a  'Bre- 
viary' of  the  same  history  (1650),  Until  the 
Restoration  his  body  reposed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  as  in  the  case  of  other  Parliament- 
arians, it  was  then  dishonored  and  thrown  into 
a  neighboring  pit. 

MAT,  Thomas  Ervkine,  Basok  Farnbor- 
OUCK,  English  historian:  b,  London,  8  Feb. 
1815;  d,  Westminster,  17  May  1886.  He  was 
edticated  at  Bedford  Grammar  School,  became 
assistant  librarian  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.  He  was 
appointed  examiner  of  petitions  for  private  bills 
in  1S46  and  clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons  m 
1871.  He  was  knighted  in  1866,  and  just  prior 
to  his  retirement  from  oflke  in  1886  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  is  best  known  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  faistoriatu    His  chief  works  are  <A 


Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Pro- 
ceedings, and  Usages  of  Parliament'  (1844; 
10th  ed..  much  enlarged,  1893),  a  model  of  its 
kind,  which  has.  been  translated  into  most  mod- 
em langui^s;  'Constitutional  Hisiory  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Accession  of  George  IH,  1760- 
1860'  (1861-63;  repubhshed  with  supplementary 
chapter,  1871);  'Democracy  in  Ejirope:  a  His- 
tory' (1877).  In  1854  he  collected  and  re- 
duced to  writing  the  'Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms 
of  Procedmre  of  the  House  of  Ounmons.' 

HAY,  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  having 
31  days.  It  was  second  in  the  old  Alban  calen- 
dar, third  in  that  of  Romulus  and  fifth  in  that 
of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  et3'mology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful.  It  was  called  Matus  by  Rom- 
ulus, in  respect  to  the  senators  and  nobles  of 
his  cit^,  who  were  called  Majores,  as  the  month 
following  was  called  Junius,  in  honor  of  the 
youth  of  Rome  who  served  him  in  war  and 
were  named  Juniares.  Some  etvmologlsts  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  called  Maia,  from  the 

'  less  of  that  name,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 


May  and  the  plants  of  the  earth  generally  begin 
to  nower.    See  Calendar. 

MAY  APPLE.     See  MAtnntAKE. 

MAY  BEETLE,  or  JUNE  BUG,  popular 
names  for  (he  clumsy  brown  beetles  of  the 
genus  Lachnosterna  (family  Scarabteida)  com- 
mon throughout  the  ITnited  States,  The  adults 
fly  by  night  during  late  spring  and  often  are 
troublesome  upon  the  young  foliage  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The^  are  attracted  by  light  and 
may  be  trapped  m  this  way.  The  larvK  arc 
large,  brown-headed,  white-bodied  grubs  which 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass,  etc.,  passing  one 
or  more  years  in  the  ground.  For  this  reason 
strawberries  and  other  crops  which  they  attack 
should  not  be  planted  upon  freshly-furned  sod 
land.  Late  fall  plowing  is  often  practised  to 
destroy  them. 

MAY-BISD,  a  gunner's  name  for  various 
shore  birds  which  return  from  the  South  in  the 
month  of  May,  especially  the  knot  (q.v.).  In 
New  EuKland  the  black-bellied  plover,  and  in 
the  South  a  curlew,  are  called  May-birds  or 
May-cocks, 

MAY  CHBRRY,  a  local  name  for  the 
service-berry  bnsh.     See  Auelanchier. 

MAY  DAY,  pooular  name  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  May,  on  which  from  a  very 
early  period  general  festivities  took  place.  May 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  time  for  glad- 
ness. The  outbreak  into  new  life  and  beauty 
which  marks  nature  instinctively  excites.  The 
first  emotion  is  a  desire  to  seize  some  part  of 
that  profusion  of  flower  or  blossom  which 
spreads  arotmd,  to  set  it  up  in  decorative  fash- 
ion and  to  let  the  pleasure  which  it  excites  find 
expression  in  dance  and  song;  and  among  pa- 
gans the  tendency  has  been  to  render  to  this 
vegetative  trophy  a  sort  of  homage.  Atnong 
the  Romans,  the  feeling  of  the  time  found  vent 
in  their  Floralia,  or  Floral  Games,  which  began 
on  26  April  and  lasted  to  3  May,  Among  the 
old  Celtic  peoples,  a  festival  called  Beltem 
(Baal's  fire)  also  was  held  on  this  day,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with 
flowers,  but  rather  with  sun-worship.  In  Chris- 
tian times  in  the  Celtic  countries  the  Church 
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Chrisiianized  this  celebration  by  transferring;  it 
lo  24  June,  the  feast  of  Sainl  John,  which  is 
sliil  celebrated  with  bonfires.  In  England,  a^ 
we  learn  from  Chaucer  and  other  writers,  it  was 
customary,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for  all,  both 
high  and  low  —  even  the  court  itself  ^lo  ko  on 
the  first  May  morning'  at  an  early  hour  "to 
feich  the  flowers  fresh.'  Hawthorn  branches 
also  were  gathered;  these  were  brought  home 
about  sunrise,  with  accompaniments  of  horn 
and  labor,  and  all  possible  sifTns  of  joy  and 
merriment.  The  people  then  proceeded  to  dec- 
orate the  doors  and  windows  of  their  houses 
with  the  spoils.  By  a  natural  transition  of 
ideas,  they  gave  the  hawthorn  bloom  the  name 
■ihe  May" ;  they  called  the  ceremony  'the 
bringing  home  the  May'  ;  they  spoke  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  wooas  as  'going  a- Maying.* 
The  fairest  maid  of  the  village  was  crowned 
with  flowers  as  the  "Queen  of  the  May* ;  placed 
in  a  little  bower  or  arbor,  where  she  sat  in  state, 
receiving  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the 
youthful  revellers,  who  danced  and  sang  around 
her.  This  custom  of  having  a  May  queen  seems 
a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  celebration  of  the  day 
when  the  goddess  Flora  vras  specially  wor- 
shiped. How  thoroughly  recognized  the  cus- 
tom had  become  in  England  may  be  illnstrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the 
heads  of  the  corporation  of  London  went  out 
into  the  high  grounds  of  Kent  to  gather  the 
May  —  the  Icing  and  his  queen.  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  coming_  from  their  palace  of  Green- 
wich, and  meeting  these  respected  dignitaries 
on  Shooter's  Hill.  But  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  these  festive  proceedings 
was  the  erection  in  every  town  and  village  of  a 
fixed  pole  —  the  May-pole  —  as  high  as  the 
mast  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  on  which,  on  May 
morning,  they  suspended  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  round  which  the  people  danced  in  rings 
nearly  the  whole  day.  A  severe  blow  was  given 
to  these  merry  and  often  wild  revels,  by  the 
Puritans,  who,  in  their  campaign  of  tudng  the 
Joy  out  of  life,  caused  May-poles  to  be  up- 
rooted and  a  stop  put  to  all  their  jollittes.  They 
were,  however,  revived  after  the  Restoration 
and  long  held  their  ground,  but  the  celebration 
is  now  confined  to  school  children,  their  elders 
not  taking  ^rt,  so  much  has  our  modem  mdus- 
trial  feu^hsm  absorbed  the  leisure  time  of  all 
but  the  parasite  classes.  In  France,  Germany 
and  other  countries,  May-poles  were  common 
and  festive  sports  are  even  yet  observed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  evils  too  often  incident  lo  the  celebration  of 


with  processions  and  Rowers.  In  America  May 
Day  celebrations  have  come  into  favor  in  the 
present  century  and  in  nearly  all  public  parks 
of  great  cities  games  and  processions  are  held. 
Consult  Strutt,  J.,  'Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England'    (London  1801). 

MAY-FLY,  SHAD-PLY,  or  DAY-PLY, 
members  of  the  order  Ephemeridir.  The  spe- 
cies, of  which  about  300  have  been  described 
nearly  one-third  of  which  are  North  American, 
are  fragile  insects  with  large  fore-wings,  small 
or  wanting  hind-wings,  short  antennae,  atrophied 
mouth  parts  and  two  or  three  thread-like  ab- 
dominal filaments.  Being  greatly  attracted  to 
lights,  the  adults  are  often  a  sonrcc  of  annoys 


ance  in  lakeside  and  river^de  towns,  and  are 
sometimes  especially  troublesome  in  obscuring 
the  lights  from  lighthouses.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  fresh  water  either  upon  the  surface  or  upon 
the  bottom,  the  female  diving  for  this  purpose. 
The  larvSB,  which  feed  mainly  upon  vegetable 
matter,  are  active  creatures  with  strong  legs, 
abdommal  tracheal  gills  and  anal  appendages. 
Th™  live  upon  the  bottom,  under  stones,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  or  in  burrows.  After  moulting 
about  10  times  wing  pads  appear,  and  these  in- 
crease with  each  moult  until  the  last,  which 
may  be  number  20.  This  occurs  in  the  open  air, 
the  one  previous  to  which  occurs  at  tlie  surface 
of  the  water,  the  insect  escaping  from  its  sub- 
imago  sldn  rather  suddenly.  One  striking  dif- 
ference the  adults  exhibit  is  the  development  of 
paired  sexual  organs,  which  do  not  appear  in 
other  orders  of  insects.  The  larvx  may  take 
three  years  to  develop;  the  adults  live  only  a 
few  days,  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  Both  adults 
and  larvx  are  important  food  for  fishes,  and 
consequently  they  form  a  favorite  bait  with 
anglers,  and  are  imitated  in  making  artificial 
flies. 

HAYA,  mi'  ya',  the  ruling  race  of  Yucatan 
at  the  lime  of  the  discovery  of  America  and 
for  many  years  previous.  Where  they  came 
from  is  uncertain;  but  that  they  invaded  the 
peninsula  from  two  different  directions  is  as- 
serted in  various  of  their  traditions.  This 
probably  means  that  the  people  are  of  distinc; 
races,  one  of  which  came  by  way  of  the  Gtlx 
ai  Mexico  and  the  other  from  the  west  3r 
southwest  by  land.  The  first  influx  of  is- 
habitants  to  Yucatan  recorded  in  the  traditioni 
was  led  by  the  great  culture  hero  Zamna  (q.v.) 
who  became  the  first  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
ruler  of  the  land,  a  sort  of  Moses,  a  giver  of 
laws  and  a  solidifier  of  traditions.  Tradition 
says  he  lived  to  be  quite  old  and  that  he  di- 
vided the  country  into  districts  which  he  gave 
to  his  followers  of  noble  birth.  At  the  time 
of  bis  death  the  Mayas  were  in  secure  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Yuca- 
tan, throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
they  had  extended  their  culture.  These  earh- 
Mayas  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  other  great  cultured  peoples  of 
Chiapas,  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  in  lan- 
guage, customs  and  religious  institutions. 

The  second  inroad  of  foreigners  into  Yuca- 
tan was,  accordinif  to  traditions,  headed  by 
Quetzalcoatt.  This  probably  means  that  the 
newcomers  were  followers  of  the  Toltec  re- 
ligion and  probably  possessors  of  Nahuan  cul- 
ture. Whether,  on  their  arrival  in  Yucatan, 
they  siwke  the  same  language  as  the  first 
Mayas  is  not  known  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
they  did,  since  they  are  called,  by  various 
early  writers,  'the  Ilzas,*  a  name  generally  con- 
ceded to  mean  the  followers  of  Zamni  or 
Itzamni,  the  culture  god  of  the  early  Mai-as 
Yucatan  now  had  two  governing  races  which 
seem  to  have  lived  on  more  or  less  fnendlr 
terms  with  one  another,  and  to  have  had  no 
trouble  in  communicating  with  one  another.  It 
is,  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  conauest  of 
Yucatan,  which  took  place  about  500  years 
later,  only  one  language  existed  in  the  countrv. 
Yet  the  style  of  the  various  nrins  of  Yucatan 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a  blending  of 
cultures  and  religious  ideas,  and  indicates  the 
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influence  of  Nahuan  civiliialion  in  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  probable  and  there  are  intinuttioos 
ia  tbe  Maya  and  Quichf  traditions,  thai  not 
only  one  but  numerous  migrations  took  place 
over  considerable  periods  of  time  from  the 
sooth  west  into  Yucatan. 

Both  the  original  followers  of  Zamni  and 
the  immigrants  from  (he  southwest,  Giiapas  and 
Cnatemala,  must  have  been,  as  tradition  pic- 
tures them,  great  builders  for  Yucatan  is 
Hteralty  covered  with  ruins  whose  forms, 
decorations  and  peculiar  charscl eristics  show 
dial  at  least  two  races  of  considerably  different 
cultures  built  them.  Yet  however  different  may 
have  been  the  cullures  of  these  two  peoples 
they  appear  to  have  become  prelty  well  blended 
by  ihe  time  of  the  conquest,  and  the  two  races 
had  merged  into  one.  which  the  Spaniard  named 
Ma™  or  sometimes  Itza.  Under  the  Tutul  Xius 
at  Uxmal  (q.v.)  the  Mayas  built  a  civilization 
noted  for  its  splendor  among  all  tbe  neighbor- 
ihg  nations.  Uxmal  became  the  greatest,  most 
powerftd,  wealthy  and  artistic  ciiy  in  Yucatan 
and  as  such  flourished  for  many  years;  but  it 
was  finally  conquered;  and  Maya  power  was 
transferred  to  Uayapin,  which  ui  its  turn  fell 
into  the  hands  of  people  from  the  mountatns 
near  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  This  was 
followed  by  a  century  and  a  half  of  civil  war 
in  the  peninsula,  which  led  finally  to  the 
destruction  of  M^ap4n  (q.v.)  about  1460.  In 
this  war  the  Tutul  Xius  found  their  power 
greatly  reduced  and  themselves  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  Mani,  a  city  which  they  still  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  during  the 
first  half  of  the  16ta  century.  With  all  these 
influxes  of  fordiKners  who  evidently  remained 
in  the  country,  into  wiiich  they  appear  to  have 
continued  to  flood  up  to  the  time  of  the  <Us- 
covery  of  America,  the  language  o£  Yucatan 
remained  a  unit,  in  which  the  dialects  were  so 
slightly  marked  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
peninsula  conversed  with  one  another  without 
any  difficulty.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Maya  race  was  fundamentally  the  same 
as  that  which  erected  the  great  historic  buildings 
now  in  ruins  throughout  the  Quichi  country. 
part  of  Honduras  and  the  Mexican  state  ot 
Chiapas.  Their  culture  seems  also  to  have 
been  related  to  that  ot  Oaxaca,  Tabasco,  Cam- 
pcche  and  Guerrero.  The  territory  of  the 
Maya  race  proper  stretched  southward  covering 
all  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  reaching  to  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean. 

TTie  Maj-as  had  made  a  very  great  advance 
in  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America ;  though,  owing  to  the  long  and  bloody 
civil  wars  through  which  they  had  just  passea, 
this  civilization  had  lost  much  of  its  splendor. 
This  _  was  complelel/  destroyed  during  the 
Spanish  conquest,  which  lasted  16  years.  Then 
many  of  the  Mayas  retreated  to  the  billy  coun- 
try and  the  deeply-wooded  coast-land  to  the 
west  where  they  continued  to  maintain  their 
independence  durine  the  300  years  ot  Spanish 
rule.  Numerous  military  expeditions  were  sent 
against  them  and  it  was  not  until  the  adminiS' 
Iration  of  Porfirio  Diaa;  that  they  were  reduced 
to  comparative  quiet,  from  which  they  have 
again  more  or  less  freed  themselves.  The  Mays 
tongue  is  still  spoken  by  about  300.000  persons, 
of  whom  about  100,000  are  ot  mixed  descent 
See     Mexican    Mytholocy    and    Ethitokky. 


Ciuchen.ItzA.  See  also  Ubliography  tinder 
YucatAn. 

HAYAGUSZ,  ma-ya-gwas',  Porto  Rico,  a 
seaport  city  on  the  Mayaguex  River  near  the 
west  coast,  tbe  capital  of  Mayaguez  department 
and  third  city  of  the  island  in  size,  72  miles 
southwest  of  San  Juan.  The  city  was  founded 
in  1752  and  has  a  modern  appearance,  with 
wide  streets,  public  plazas,  fine  buildings,  elec- 
tric lights  and  a  street  railway.  A  railway 
brings  it  into  communication  with  the  interior. 
It  has  a  lat^e  but  shallow  harbor,  and  its  port 
is  three  miles  distant  at  Maj^aguez  Playa,  where 
a  considerable  export  trade  in  coffee,  sugar  and 
oranges  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Porto  Rico  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  which  dates  from 
19(0.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

HAYAPXN,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Uaya  kingdom  in  Yucatan.  According  to  tradi> 
tioa  it  was  founded  by  Zamni,  the  ancient 
highpriest,  ruler  and  culture  deity  of  the  Mayas: 
Zamn&  divided  the  Maya  kir^om  among  his 
leaders  whose  descendants  formed  the  Maya 
nobility  of  Yucat&n.  In  later  days  the  Tutul 
Xiu,  high  nobles,  became  tbe  ruling  power  under 
the  sovereign,  who  was  chosen  from  among 
them.  Many  years  later  Kufculcin,  another 
traditional  demi-^od,  according  to  traditional 
history,  became  king  and  high  priest  of  Maya- 
pin.  As  this  name  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  word  Quetzalcoatl  (q.v.),  the  came  of  the 
Nahuatl  god  of  culture,  and  as  the  slory  of 
the  latter  and  that  told  of  Kukulcin  are  almost 
identical,  it  is  probable  that  this  tradition  re- 
cords the  conquest  of  Mayapan  by  the  Toltecs 
or  some  Nahuatl  race  who  introduced  into 
Yucatan  the  worship  of  QuetzalcoatL  Accord- 
ing to  the  Maya  traditional  history  this  Kukul- 
cSn  formed  a  confederacy  of  the  rulers  of 
Mayap&n  and  Chichen  Itzi  the  latter  the  ruling 
party  among  the  Itzas.  Of  this  confederacy  he 
seems  to  have  heen  the  pontifical  head  and 
tbe  ruling  spirit,  though  with  him  the  other  two 
sovereigns  were  legally  joint  rulers  with  equal 
powers.  On  his  departure  from  Mayapan, 
which  seems  to  be  mythical,  Kukclc&n  left  the 
kingdom  to  princes  known  afterward  as  the 
Cbcomes,  under  whose  seven  sucoessive  rulers 
Mayap&n  enjoyed  a  period  ot  wonderful  pros- 
perity during  which  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  subject  to  this  capital  are  supposed  to 
have  been  built.  The  ruins  of  these  ancient 
cities  are  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayapin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  of  Uxmal  (q.v.) 
rose  to  power  in  another  part  of  the  isthmus. 
In  a  sanguinary  war  with  this  latter  Mayap4n 
was  finally  defeated  and  destroyed.  Uxmal 
became  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy,  with 
tbe  Tutul  Xiu  the  ruling  royal  family.  The 
latter  ruled  wisely  and  well  at  first  and  rebuilt 


the  ground  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century,  or  Portly  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  a  dvil  war  in  which  the  vassal 
lords  fought  against  and  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Tutul  Xiu  dynasty.  Thus  finally 
disappeared  Mayafi&n,  the  first  of  the  known 
great  and  populous  cities  of  ancient  Yucatin. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Mayap&n  are  situ- 
ated ^  about  25  miles  south  of  Merida.  The 
condition  of  these  ruins  to-day  seems  to  bear 
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out  the  trsditional  history  that  this  old  c^kal 
of  the  Mayas  was  completely  destroyed,  for 
little  of  its  past  magnificence  now  remains 
Gtanding.  But  numerous  mounds,  terraces  and 
pyramids,  badly  ruined  edifices  and  huge  quan- 
tities of  stone,  sculptured  blocks  and  founda- 
tions of  buildings  scattered  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory  are  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  centre  of  population  and  a  place  of 
some  magnificence.  One  great  mound  or  py- 
ramid over  69  feet  high  has  a  stairway  20  feet 
wide  on  each  of  its  sides  leadinif  from  the 
ground  to  the  truncated  summit,  a  sione-paved 
platform  considerably  wider  than  the  stairway. 
Sculpt.ured  stone  blocks  he  scattered  over  an 
area  of  three  miles,  attesting  the  great  extent 
of  this  ancient  Maya  capital  which  tradition 
says  was  once  surrounded  by  a  thick  and  high 
stone  wall,  but  that  this  wall  was  razed 
to  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  about  100  years  before  the 
conquest  of  Yucatan  by  the  Spaniards.  Along 
the  line  of  this  wall  runs  an  oM  ditch,  now 
filled  up  with  debris,  and  on  both  sides  of 
this  are  vast  quantities  of  stone  supposed 
to  have  once  formed  part  of  this  andeat 
rampart     See  Uxmal;  Chichen  ItzA;  Yitca- 
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'Monarquia  Indiana' ;  Villagutierre,  "Historia 
de  la  Conquista  de  el  Ittk* ;  Waldeck,  F.  de, 
'Palenq.u4  et  autres  Ruines';  Ximenei,  F., 
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John  Hubert  Coknvh'. 

HAYBRICK,  Michael  {•Stvhen  Ad- 
ams'), Ejiglish  composer:  b.  Liverpool,  about 
1845;  d.  26 -Aug.  1913.  He  studied  music  in 
Italy  and  Germany  and  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  baritone  vocalist  in  concens  and  Eng- 
lish opera.  As  a  writer  of  songs  over  the  sig- 
nature "Stephen  Adams,*  he  was  widely  popidar 
in  this  country  and  England.  Among  tne  best 
known  of  his  many  songs  are  'The  Midship- 
mite*;  'Nancv  Lee';  "Alsatian  Mountains*; 
*The  Holy  Qty' ;  'A  Warrior  Bold.' 

MAYENCK,  ma-yofts.    See  Mainz. 

MAYER,  Alfred  Goldsborongfa,  American 
loologist:  b.  Frederick,  Md.,  16  April  1868. 
In  1889  he  was  graduated  at  the  Sfevens  Insti- 
tute of  TechnoloRv  and  at  Harvard  in  1897. 
From  1892  to  1900  he  was  assistant  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Agassii  and  had  charge  of  radiates 
in  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology from  189S  to  1900.    In  1900-04  Dr.  Mayer 

chief  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum;  in 
1904-05  he  was  director  of  the  marine  labor- 
atory of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Tortugas, 
Fla..  and  since  1905  has  been  director  of  the 
department  of  marine  biology  at  the  Carnegie 


InstkvticMi,  Washington.  Dr.  Mayer  took  part 
in  several  scientific  expeditions  in  manv  pans 
of  the  world.  Since  1913  he  has  been  lecturer 
in  Uology  at  Princeton.  He  has  published 
<Uedu$«  of  the  World'  (3  vols.,  1910) ;  and 
contributions  to  zoological  publications,  espe- 
cially on  the  insects  and  medusK  and  on  chemi- 
cal causes  of  animal  movements;  effects  of  ions 
upon  rate  of  nerve  conduction ;  studies  of  coral 
reefs  of  Samoa,  etc. 

HAYBR,  ma'er,  Alfred  Harihall,  Amer- 
ican physicist:  b.  Baltimore,  13  Nov.  1836;  d. 
Maplewood,  N,  J.,  13  July  1897.  He  studied 
at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Baltimore;  spent  two 
years  in  a  machine-shop  and  draughting- room; 
specialized  in  chemistry  and  physics;  became 
professor  of  these  branches  in  the  Universittr 
of  Maryland  <18S6)  and  in  Westminster  Col- 
lege Fulton,  Mo.  (1859);  after  two  years  of 
study  in  Paris  was  appointed  to  a  chair  m 
Pennsylvania  CoilegCj  Gettysburg  0865):  went 
thence  to  Lehi^  University  in  1867 ;  and  from 
1871  to  his  death  was  professor  of  ^ysics  ia 
Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  There  he 
made  important  researches  in  acoustics;  in- 
vented the  topophone.  an  apparatus  to  delect 
the  phases  of  sound  vibration;  discovered  five 
methods  of  analysis  of  compound  sounds  into 
their  elementary  tones;  and  staled  the  law  of 
tnning-fork  vibration.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1872. 
He  wrote  many  papers  for  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  notably  a  series  entitled  'Researchei 
in  Acoustics'  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff ;  several  contributions  to  the 
Scientific  American  Stif'PtemenI ;  'Lecture 
Notes  on  Phvsics'  (1868)  ;  'The  Earth  a  Great 
Magnet'  (1872)  ■  'Light'  (1877);  and  'Sound' 
(1878),  Consu!t5«>««  (issue of  20  Aug.  1897). 

MAYER,  Branta,  American  author:  b. 
Baltimore,  27  Sept.  1809;  d.  there,  21  March 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Manr's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  studied  law  by  himself  during 
an  Oriental  voyage  in  1827-28  and  then  at  the 
University  of  S^ryland;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1829;  and  after  a  year  in  Mexico  as 
secretary  of  legation  wrote  'Mexico  as  it  Was, 
and  as  it  Is'  (1844).  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  sympathized  with  the  Union 
was  president  of  the  Union  State  General  Com- 
mittee, and  from  1863  to  1871  paymaster  in  the 
United  States  army.  His  best  book  was  'Cap- 
tain Canot,'  a  story  of  the  slave  trade  founded 
on  fact.  He  wrote  also  'Mexico,  Aatec, 
Spanish,  and  Republican'  (1851);  'Observa- 
tions of  Mexican  History  and  Archxology' 
(1856);  'Mexican  Antiquities'  (18S8);  'Me- 
moir of  Jared  Sparks'  (1867)  ;  and  'Baltimore 
as  it  Was,  and  as  it  I»>    (1871). 

HAYBR,  CoiiBtant,  American  artist:  b. 
Besancon,  France,  4  Oct.  1832;  d.  1901.  A 
student  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris, 
he  left  his  studies  in  1857  and  settled  in  New 
York,  where  his  sketches  and  portraits  won 
immediate  success.  His  portraits  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  his  life-sized  genre  paintings, 
such  as  'Maud  Miiller' ;  'The  Song  of  the 
Shirt' ;  'Evangeline,'  gained  favor.  From 
1866  he  was  an  associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  and  exhibited  frequently  at  the 
Salon. 
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I,  brother  of  Alfred  Marshall  Mayer  (q.v.) 

and  nephew  of  Braatz  Mayer  (q.v.)  :  b,  Balti- 
more, 27  Dec  1827;  d.  1908.  He  studied  art 
there  under  A.  J.  Mtiller,  and  under  Gleyre  and 
Brion  in  Paris  and  then  settled  in  Annapolis. 
He  made  a  spedal  study  of  Dakota  Indian 
types ;  contributed  to  Harper's  and  CeniKry 
various  articles  with  his  own  illustrations ;  and 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  and  at  the  Ceil' 
lennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  where  he  received 
a  medal  for  two  pictures,  'The  Continentals' 
and  'Attic  Philosopher.'.  Among  his  other 
canvases  are  'Feast  of  Mondawmin'  ;  'The 
King's  Fool';  'The  Trappist';  'Maryland  in 
1750';  'Crowning  a  Troubadour,'  'The  Treaty 
of  Traverse  des  Sioux,'  'Minnesota'  (1886); 
'The  Washington  Cockade,'  'Founders  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad'  (1891;  and  'The 
Burning  of  Ihe  Peggy  Stuart' 

MAYER,  Heniy,  American  caricaturist:  fa. 
Worms,  Germany,  18  July  1868.  Educated  in 
Germany  and  England,  he  at  first  followed  a 
business  career  in  the  latter  country,  but  emi- 
grating to  the  United  -States  in  1887  soon  won 
for  himself  a  distinct  place  as  caricaturist,  by 
his  designs  and  illustrations  for  American  and 
European  papers.  Since  1893  he  has  resided 
in  New  Yorlt  His  works  are  'Autobiography 
of  a  Monkey'  (1896)  ;  'In  Laughland'  {1899)  ; 
'Fantasies  in  Ha-Ha'  (1899)  ;  ^A  Trip  to  Toy- 
land'  (1900)  :  'Adventures  of  a  Japanese  Doll' 
(1901);  'Alphabet  of  Little  People'  (1901). 
He  is  the  creator  of  'Impressions  of  the  Pass- 
ing Show'  for  10  years  in  the  New  York 
Times.  He  received  a  personal  gift  of  two 
cloissonne  vases  with  imperial  crest  from  the 
late  Mikado  for  his  cartoons  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  He  is  editor  of  Puck  since 
1914. 

UAYER,  mffr,  J[nliu«  Robert  von,  CJer- 
man  physidst:  b.  Heilbronn,  Wiirtemberg,  25 
Nov.  1814;  d,  (here.  20  March  187&  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Heilbronn, 
studied  medicine  at  Ttibingen  and  finished  his 
university  studies  at  Munich  and  Paris.  In 
1840  he  went  to  Java  as  a  ship's  surgeon,  and 
while  there  turned  his  attention  to  studies  of 
the  blood,  extending  his  work  to  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations of  animal  heat,  to  which  he  applied 
the  mechanical  theory.  Retumine  in  1841  to 
Heilbronn,  where  for  some  years  he  practised 
his  profession,  he  became  deeply  engrossed  with 
his  scientific  labors,  and  in  1842  published  in 
Liebig's  Annaien  der  Ckemie  und  Pkarmacie 
a  preliminary  statement  of  his'  revolutionary 
theory  of  heat,  together  with  his  views  on  the 
conservation  and  correlation  of  energy.  Three 
years  later  he  restated_  his  results  in  'Die 
organische  Bewegung  in  ihre^  Zusammenhange 
mit  dem  Stoffwechsel,'  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  forecast  of  his  theory  of  the  meteoric  origin 
of  the  sun's  heat.  Contemporaneously  with 
Mayer  the  mechanical  theory  of  heal  was  worked 
out  independently  by  J.  P.  Joule  {q.v.)  in  Eur- 
!and,_  and  a  controversy  arose  regarding  the 
priority  of  discovery.  The  Royal  Society  .gave 
Mayer  the  Copley  medal  in  1871,  and  two  years 
before  his  death  he  was  ennobled  hy  the  long  of 
Wurlemberg.  His  collected  works  appeared  in 
1867  under  the  title  'Die  Mechanik  der  Warme' 
(3d  ed.,  by  J.    S.    Weyranch   1893).    Consult 


Weyrauch,  'Robert  Mayer'  (Stuttgart  1890)  ; 
id.,  'Kldnere  Schriflen  und  Briefe  von  Robert 
Mayer'  (Stuttgart  1893)  ;  Gross,  'Robert  Mayer 
and  Hermann  von  Hdmholtz'    (BerUn   1898)  ; 

tEutsch,  E.,  'Julius  Robert  Mayer;  seine  Kraidc- 
eitgeschichte  und  die  Geschichte  seiner  Ent- 
deckung'   (Berlin  1914). 

MAYFAIR,  London,  England,  a  fashion- 
able neighborhood  in  the  'West  End"  adjoining 
Belgravia,  east  of  Hyde  Park,  and  bounded  by 
Park  lane  and  Bond  street.    See  London. 

HAYFIELD,  Ky.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Graves  County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, about  30  mites  from  the  Mississippi  River 
and  25  miles  from  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee.  It  was  settled  about  1820  and 
incorporated  in  18S0.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural region  in  which  the  chief  product  is 
tobacco  and  in  which  the  dty  has  extensive 
interests.  Mayfield  has  large  tobacco  ware- 
houses and  factories,  clothing  factories,  woolen 
mills,  fire-day  works,  flour  and  lumber  mills. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  tobacco.  The 
mayor  is  elected  once  in  four  years;  the  eoundl 
acts  upon  the  appointments  of  the  executive. 
Pop.  5.916. 

MAYFIBLD,  Pa.,  borou^  of  Lacka- 
wanna County.  IS  miles  northeast  of  Scranlon, 
on  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroads.  It  has 
extensive  interests  in  coal,  the  mining  of  which 
is  the  leading  industry.  There  is  also  a  silk 
mill.    Pop.  3,660. 

MAYFLOWER,  The,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  whidi  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  first 
colonists  in  New  England,  sailed  to  this  country 
in  1620,  The  Mayhower  was  a  vessel  of  180 
tons.  She  set  sail  from  Southampton,  England, 
on  S  Aug,  1620,  in  company  with  her  sister 
ship,  the  Speedwell,  but  the  courage  of  the 
captain  and  the  crew  of  the  latter  vessel  failing, 
both  ships  put  back  to  port.  Finally  on  6/17 
September  the  Mayflower  again  spread  her  sails 
from  Plymouth,  having  on  board  as  passengers 
41  men  and  ihrir  families,  102  persons  in  all 
They  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  after 
a  stormy  voyage  of  63  days.  They  intended  to 
go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  but  the 
captain  of  the  Mayflower  took  them  to  Cape 
Cod.  They  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass..  at  a 
point  where  Plymouth  Rock,  a  huge  granite 
boulder,  stands  at  the  water's  edge.  A  complete 
and  authentic  list  of  the  male  passengers  who 
landed  from  the  Mayflower  is  as  follows : 


AUeton.  Iiuc 

Baiiinton.Tptii 
Bradford.  Wm. 
Brewater.  Wm. 
Brillerue,  Ric 


ClBilce.  Richard 
Coot.  Francis 
Crackaton.  Jotin 
Dotey,  Edward 
Eatim,  Fiancii 
EnKiish,  TV™. 
Plelcha,  Hnsei 
Pulln.  Edmrd 


L™tEr.  Edwird 
Maifjson.  Bdward 
Martin,  QiriltDpher 
Hulliiu.  William 
FVieirtH  Dpgnny 
RigdalB.Jphn 
Rdbcti.  Thomu 
Soiile,  GflOTKC 
Standi.  MSa 
Ttlt)'.  Edward 
Tnty.  John 
Tinker,  Tbomaa 
Turner.  John 
WaTTSaJtkhard 
White  wilHam 
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With  these  41  mal«  passengers  and  heads 
of  families  came  15  male  servants,  whose  names 
were  as  f oUows : 

SnVANTS    ON    THE    MAVFLOWIB. 

Cuter,  Lwi^emore,  Sunpaoa, 

CoiMi,  I^tham.  Stoiy. 

Ely,  Minter,  TbomtiKni, 

Holbcdu  Moon,  TnvDie, 

Ibaln,  Planer.  WOdtr. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  covenant 

Sreed  upon  by  these  first  settlers  of  Massa- 
usetts,  signed  and  subscribed  on  board  the 
Moyfiower  at  Cape  Cod,  10/21  Nor.  1620,  two 
days  after  the  slup  came  to  anchor. 


lot! .- 

writton,  tl»  lopul  subjcctA  ot  our  drwd  ■overei^  Lonl, 
I^H  Jaiux,  by  the  aricc  ol  God,  of  Gtat  Britain.  FMno 
and  Iralud.  King.  Defeiulcr  of  the  Paitb.  etc,,  bava  undcr- 
tateD  (or  the  glory  of  God  aad  the  idvuicenient  of  the 
ChriMkn  laith.  uid  bcmor  o(  our  King  and  Country.  > 
voyuc  to  plukt  tixe  Ant  colony  in  the  nortiicrn  peirtt  at 
VirsiiuBl  do  by  theae  prewnt*,  jokmnly  aod  mutually,  in 
the  piMcnce  of  <3od  and  of  one  another  covcnwit  and  com- 
bina  ounalvaa  togetlUT  into  ■  civil  body  politic  for  our 
better  orderisg  aad  Pfervation.  and  furtbermare  o(  ibe  - 
".;  and  br  vktae  hereof  to  (oact.  ooutituta 
[t  and  equal  lawi.  ordinancee,  acta,  oODetrtu- 
-M  from  tune  to  timcMdiall  be  tboiigirt  moat 

^„  ... veniant  fot  tbe  aeneral  lood  of  the  eolooy; 

mtD  which  we  promiee  all  due  tubminiDa  and  obedienca. 

n  alLmM  vhareof  we  ha'     ' 

itCapBCod..thalttliof  : 


and  frame  iuat  an 
tBBa,  BBdoiBcaatn 


of  our  tovQreua  Lord,  King  Jamee  of  Knaland.  France  and 
Iraknd,  the  Bightaenth.  and  of  ScotlatuTthe  Pifty-fouith, 
Abbo  Donuoi  tfiZO. 

Wbittier,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  other  poets 
have  imtnoTtalized  the  Mayflouier  tn  well- 
known  poems.  Consult  Carpenter,  E.  J,,  'The 
UayAower  PilErims'  (New  York  1918)  ;  iJsher, 
R.  G,  'The  Pdgrims  and  Their  History*  (New 
York  1918). 

MAYFLOWER.    See  Akbutus,  Trailing. 

MAYFLOWER  DESCENDANTS,  Soci- 
ety of,  an  American  patriotic  socieiy  founded 
in  New  York  Qty,  22  Dec.  1694,  lis  member- 
ship is  confined  (o  lineal  descendants  o(  any 
passengers  on  the  Mayfiower,  the  voyage  of 
which  terminated  at  Plymouth  Rock,  Uass.,  in 
November  1620.  There  are  also  numerous 
State  societies  of  a  similar  character.  There 
are  more  than  2,000  members  of  the  society. 

MAYHEM,  M  lavi,  the  maiming  of  one 
person  by  another,  Ihe  destroying  or  disabling 
of  an  arm,  leg,  hand  or  foot,  putting  out  an 
eye,  etc  Mayhem  renders  the  perpetrator  liable 
to  a  civil  action  for  damages,  and  also  to  a  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

MAYHBW,  mi'ha,  BxpCTiemce,  American 
missionaiy :  b.  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  27 
Jan.  Iff 3;  d.  there,  29  Nov.  1758.  He  took 
charge  of  a  half-doeen  congregations  of  In- 
dians, and  in  1709  executed  for  (he  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  (Gospel 
according  to  Saint  John  into  Ihe  Indian  tongue. 
His  principal  writing  is  'Indian  Converts' 
(1727),  containing  accounts  of  30  Indian  minis- 
ters and  80  other  Indian  (^ristians, 

MAYHEW,  Henry,  Engli^  joarnaUst  and 
author:  b.  London,  25  Nov.  1812;  d,  25  luly 
1887.  In  1831  he  started,  with  Gilbert 
A'Beckett,  a  periodical  called  Figaro  in  Lon- 
don; in  1841  produced,  with  A'Beckett,  the 
farce  of  the  'Wondering  Minstrel';  and  not 
long  after  formed  a  literary  partnership  with 


his  brother  Augustus,  the  'Brothers  Mayhew.* 
as  they  came  to  be  familiarly  known,  turning 
out  a  number  of  most  successful  works  of 
amusing  ficiion.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned 'The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Good 
Servant*  (1847);  'The  Image  of  His  Father, 
or  One  Boy  is  More  Trouble  than  a  Dozen 
Girls'  (1850);  'Living  for  Appearances' 
<18SS).  In  1851  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  most  important  work,  'London  Labor  and 
the  London  Poor.*  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Punck  (1841)  and  its  first  ecbtor.  Other 
works  of  his  are  'The  Wonders  of  Science,  or 
Young  Humphry  Davy' ;  'Youn^  BenjamiD 
Franldin';  'The  Boyhood  of  Martin  Lnther'; 
'German  Life  and  Manners,  as  Seen  in  Saxony 
at  the  Present  Day' ;  'The  Criminal  Prisons  of 
London  and  Scenes  of  Prison  Life'  with  Binny. 
His  brothers  Horace,  Thomas  and  Edward  also 
assisted  Henry  and  Augustus  in  their  enter- 
prises, beside  publishing  independently, 

MAYHEW,  Jonatlun,  American  clergy- 
man: b.  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  8  Oct.  1720; 
d,  Boston  9  July  1766.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1744,  and  from  1747  until  his  death 
was  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston. 
In  a  day  of  theological  controversy  he  was 
prominent  for  his  tracts.  His  vieivs  were  so 
liberal  as  to  exclude  htm  from  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Ministers.  He  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  British  society  for 
the  propogation  of  the  (}ospeI  in  foreign  parts, 
and  ^ot  into  a  dispute  about  it  with  Seeker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  both  pulpit  and 
press  he  was  an  earnest  patriot,  bring  of  much 
assistance  to  Otis  and  other  early  leaders. 
By  the  Tories  he  was  considered  to  have 
brought  about  the  Stamp  Act  riots  because  of 
a  sermon  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  repeal  oi 
the  act.  From  him  came  the  suggestion  of 
uniting  the  colonies  in  opposition  to  Elngland, 
Among  his  writings  are  'Seven  Sermons' 
(1749);  'Discourse  concerning  Unlimited  Sub- 
mission and  Non-resistance  to  the  Higher  Pow 
cra>  (1750),  and  'Sermons'  (1756),  Consult 
the  <Memair>  by  Bradford  (Boston  1838); 
Tyler,    'History   of   American   Literature,' 

MAYHEW,  ThomM,  American  colonial 
governor:  b,  England,  1592;  d.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, MaiB,,  25  Manh  1682.  Prior  to  lus 
emi^^tion  to  New  England  in  1631  he  had  been 
a  merchant  in  Southampton.  He  settled  6rst 
at  Walertown,  Mass.,  and  in  1641  secured  from 
the  agent  of  Lord  StirliiiK  a  grant  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
title  of  governor.  With  his  son  Thomas  he 
labored  to  convert  the  Indians  of  the  island  so 
successfully  diat  during  King  Philip's  War  the 


of  his  son  and  grandson 


inued  their  n 


Banks,  C.  E.,  'The  History  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard'  (Boston  1911). 

MAYNARD,   mi'nard,    Cbarlei   JohnBon, 

American  naturalist:  b.  West  Newton.  Mass.. 
6  May  1845.  He  had  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, worked  on  a  farm  and  devoted  himself  to 
natural  history  as  a  boy.  He  is  well  known  as 
an  omitholoifist,  discovered  the  bittern's  vocal 
organs  and  in  1875  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Nultall  Ornithological  Oub,  in  connec- 
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lion  wltb  wUch  he  foondcd  and  edited  Tht 
NuttatI  Builelin.  As  a  conchologist  he  studied 
the  genus  Cerion  of  West  Indian  shells.  He 
also  made  important  additions  to  the  Iraowledge 
of  American  butlerSies.  MaynaTd  wrote  'Nat- 
uralists' Guide* ;  'Butterflies  of  New  England' ; 
'Birds  of  Eastern  North  America':  'Butter- 
flies of  New  England* ;  'Eggs  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds* ;  'Contributions  to  Scienec*  (3 
vols.) ;  'Bahama  Fmit  Finch* ;  'Manual  of 
North  American  Butterflies' ;  'Sparrows  and 
Finches  of  New  England*;  'Nature  Studies' 
(No.  2,  'Sponges*);  'Warhlers  of  New  Eng- 
land'; 'ifono^raph  of  the  G«nus  Cerion'; 
'Manual  of  '^xidenny' ;  'Methods  in  Moss 
Study' ;  'Birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts' ; 
'Field  Dictionary  lo  the  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America* ;  'Atlas  to  the  Directorv  of  the 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America* ;  'E>awn  in 
New  England';  'Records  of  Walks  and  Talks 
with  Nature*  (8  vols.);  'Field  Ornithology'; 
'Plates  to  Field  Ornithology*:  'Migration  of 
Birds  and  other  Animals,'  and  scattering  arti- 
cles in  various  magazines,  etc. 

MAYNAHD,  Sdward,  American  mventor: 
b.  Madison.  N.  J.,  26  April  1S13;  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.  Ct  4  May  1891.  He  entered  West  Point 
in  1831;  resigned  because  of  ill-health  in  1832; 
stuilied  dentistry  and  practised  in  Washington 
from  1836  to  1890.  He  invented  new  dental 
tools,  discovered  in  1846  the  diversity  of  the 
maxillary  antra,  introduced  the  method  of  fill- 
ing cavities  with  gold  foil,  tau^t  dentistry  in 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  in 
the  National  University  at  Washington,  and 
practised  successfnlTy  in  Europe.  His  great 
lamc  was  due  to  his  invention  of  small  arms 
and  new  priming  methods  which  superseded 
percussion  caps.  He  patented  a  breech-loading 
rifle  in  1851 ;  a  method  of  converting  muzzle- 
loaders  to  breech 'loaders  in  I860;  a  pkn  to 
join  two  barrels  so  that  contraction  and  ex- 
pannon  in  either  would  be  independent  of  the 
other,  in  18^  and  in  1886  a  registering  de- 
vice showing  the  nnmher  of  cartridges  in  a 
magazine  rifle.  His  rifle  was  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  and  brought  him  decorations 
from  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Prussia  and 
Sweden. 

MAYNARD,  George  Wfllongftby.  Amer- 
ican artist:  b.  Washington.  D.  C,  S  March 
1843.  He  studied  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Design  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Van 
Terins  and  De  Keyscr  at  the  Belgian  Royal 
Academy,  Antwerp.  He  had  a  studio  in  Paris 
in  1878.  but  later  located  in  New  York.  He  is 
a  National  Academician  and  librarian  of  the 
National  Academy^  of  Design,  member  of  the 
Sodely  of  American  Artists,  the  American 
Water  Color  Society  and  ex-president  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club.  May- 
nard's  decorative  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Wasnington,  D.  C,  the 
Bijou  Theatre,  Boston,  the  ceiling  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York,  the  Essex 
County  Courthouse,  Newark,  N.  j.,  and  the 
Appellate  Court,  New  York.  His  principal 
canvases  are  'Vespers  at  Antwerp';  '1776'; 
'Venetian  Court' ;  'Ancient  Mariner'  (1383); 
'Strange  Gpds'  (1904) ;  'Old  and  Rare' ; 
'Grandfathcrly  Advice' ;  'A  Musician' ; 
'Rodts  at  Ogunquil'  (1912)  ;  'Flood  Tide' 
(1912).  He  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan 
Mtiseuffl,  f9ew  York,  the  Providence  Museum, 


the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  and  die 
Pennsylvania  Academy. 

HAYNASD,  Horace,  American  politician : 
b.  Westboro,  Mass,  30  Aug.  1815;  d.  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  3  May  1882.  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1838;  and  became  in- 
structor, and  later  professor,  in  East  Tennes- 
see College,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844  and  built  up 
a  successful  practice.  In  1857  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  member  of  Congress  by  the  Know- 
Noihing  party,  and  elected.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  declared  hie  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  lo  keep  Tennessee  from  seced- 
ing; on  this  account  he  suffered  persecution 
and  heavy  loss  of  property  during  the  war. 
When  the  Union  forces  occupied  bis  State  in 
1864  he  was  made  attorney-general  In  1S66- 
75  he  was  again  member  of  Congress,  being 
representative-at- large  for  his  Slate  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  1875-80  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Turkey,  and  in  1880  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  President  Hayes'  Caliinet,  holding  the 
oflSce  till  4  March  1881. 

UAYNARD,  Mass.,  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  25  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  the  Assabet 
River.  It  contains  woolen  mills.  The  town 
owns  the  water-supply  system.    Pop.  6,390. 

MAYNOOTH,  ma-ndoth',  Ireland,  a  mar- 
ket-town of  County  Kildare,  15  miles  west  by 
north  of  Dublin.  Its  modem  celebrity  is  de- 
rived from  the  well-known  Roman  Otholic 
college  of  Saint  Patrick  (q.v.).  Maynooth  is 
of  historic  interest  as  the  seat  of  the  powerful 
Geraldines,  and  has  ruins  of  their  castle,  built 
1176  and  enlarged  in  1426.  Several  battles  with 
the  English  occurred  here,  including  the  re- 
bellion of  Silken  Thomas  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin,  and  the  war  of  the  Confederates  (1641- 
50).    Pop.  about  886. 

HAYNOOTH  COLLBQB.  See  Saint 
Patsick's  College. 

HAYO,  ma'A,  Amory  Dwigfat,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  educator  r  b.  Warwick, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  31  Jan.  1823;  d.  8 
April  1907.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst, 
and  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts 
1839-44.  In  1846  he  became  the  minister  of  the 
Universalisl  Church  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and 
later  held  Universalist  pastorates  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (1854-56),  and  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1856- 
63).  He  then  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry, 
and  was  pastor  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio  (1863-72), 
and  at  Springfield,  Mass.  (1872-80).  He  was 
long  prominent  as  an  educator,  was  an  efficient 
ana  active  member  of  the  boards  of  education, 
in  Cincinnati  and  Sprin«rfield,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Mcadville  (Pa.)  Theologicat  School 
as  lecturer  and  professor  from  18ffi-98.  After 
1880  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  lo  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  the  South,  lectur- 
ing frequently  in  many  different  States.  He 
was  the  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
England  and  National  Journal  of  Education, 
and  published  'The  Moral  Argument  for  Uni- 
versalism';  'Graces  and  Powers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ufe'  (1852);  'Biography  and  Collected 
Writings  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  E.  Mayo*;  'Symbols 
of  the  Capitol,  of  Civilization  in  New  York' 
(1859) ;  'Talks  with  Teachers'  (1885)  ;  'South- 
em  Women  in  th-  Recent  Educational  Move~- 
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MAYO,  Chulm  Horace,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Rochester,  Minti^  19  July  1865.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Rochester  High  School, 
Northwestern  University,  and  in  1888  was  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  he  entered  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  Rochester,  where  he  has 
since  resided.     He  has  received  the  following 


F,A.CS.,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  1913; 
LL.D.,  Kenyon  College  1916;  &Sc,  Princeton 
University,  1917.  Dr.  Mayo  is  surgeon  to  the 
Mayo  Ginic  of  Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  Roches- 
ter, Minn. ;  to  the  Mayo  Foundation,  University 
of  Minnesota,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
surgery  since  191S,  In  1913  he  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Reset^e 
Corps,  United  States  Army ;  wu  appointed 
major  in  1917,  and  colonel  in  the  same  corps 
in  1918.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate chief  consultant  of  the  United  States  Army 
Medical  Department  for  Surgical  Services.  He 
is  also  coosultinK  surgeon  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  and  of  the  Oiicago 
Great  Western  Railway.  Dr.  Mayo  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1916-17  and  chairman  of 
the  section  on  surgery,  in  19)0;  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association ;  of  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States;  of  the 
Oinical  Congress  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  Cpresidenl  in  1914-15)  ;  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1905-  of  the  Society  of  Qinical 
Surgery;  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society;  of  the  Western  Surgical  and 
Gynecological  Society,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent in  1904^5;  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  Medical  Board ;  of  the  National  Medi- 
cal Museiun;  of  the  Minnesota  Pathological 
Socie^;  of  the  American  Association  of  Kail- 
way  Surgeons ;  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  etc;  etc.  In 
1908-09  he  was  president  of  the  section  on 
surgery  of  the  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis. In  1915,  with  his  brother,  W.  J.  Mayo 
(q.v.),  he  donated  $1,500,(K)0  to  establish  the 
Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and 
Research  at  Rochester,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

MAYO,  Frank,  American  actor:  b.  Boston, 
19  April  1839;  d.  8  June  1896.  His  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  sta^e  was  at  the  American 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  the  leading  actor  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  AuRnst  1865  he  appeared  in  Boston 
as  Badger  in  'The  Streets  of  New  York'  wilh 
great  success,  and  though  he  played  Shake- 
spearian and  other  roles  acceptably,  notably 
Othello,  Hamlet  and  Ferdinand,  became  best 
known  in  his  character  of  Davy  Crockett,  first 
played  by  him  in  Rochester.  N.  Y  in  1872.  and 
ihereafler  almost  exclusively  by  him  till  1884. 
In  later  years  he  played  in  his  own  drama  of 
'Nordeck'  and  in  a  stage  version  of  'Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson.' 

MAYO,  Henry  Thomu,  American  naval 
officer :  b.  Burlington,  Vt.,  8  Dec.  1856.  In  1876 
he  was  graduated  at  (he  United  States  Naval 
Acaduny;  was  advanced  through  various  grades 


and  promoted  rear-admiral  15  June  1913.  In 
1915  he  was  made  vice-admiral  and  in  1917  was 
promoted  admiral.  He  served  on  various  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  navy,  also  on  both 
naval  and  coast  survey;  was  commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  navv  yard  in  1911-13;  served 
as  aide  for  persomnel  at  the  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  in  1913,  and  on  18  December  of 
that  year  was  made  commander  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  In  1915  he  com- 
manded the  battleship  squadrons  of  the  Atlan- 
tic fleet  and  two  years  later  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  that  fleet  and  hoisted  Us  Qag  on 
the  Petmsylvama.  Admiral  Mayo  demanded  an 
apology  from  the  Mexican  commander  at  Tam- 


-Aaleboat  on  9  April  1914.    The 

admiral's  action  was  commended  and  approved 
by  the  government  at  Washington,  and  the 
occupation  of  Vera  Craz  later  in  the  ssune 
month  was  one  result  of  the  flag  inddmt.  See 
Mexico,  Diflouaiic  Relations  with. 

MAYO,  William  Jamei,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  29  June  1861.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Charles  Horace  Mayo  (q.v.), 
vmB  edocated  at  Rochester  Hi^  School  and 
Niles  Academy  and  received  his  professional 
training  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1883.  Thereafter  he  prac- 
tiscd  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  as  surKcon  to  Saint' 


Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 
States  army  in  1913.  With  his  brother  he 
established  the  Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research  at  Rochester  in  1915. 
He  is  recent  to  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in 
1895-96,  of  the  Americatn  Medical  Association 
in  1905-06,  of  the  American  Surgical  Associa- 
tion in  1913-14,  and  of  ihe  Society  of  Qinical 
Surgery,  1911—12.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Qinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  of 
the  Academie  de  Medicine  de  Paris  (corre- 
^nding  secretary),  of  the  Soci^i  de  Chirur- 
gie  de  Paris,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Ensland 
and  Scotland.  He  has  received  honors  from  all 
the  principal  universities  as  follows:  M.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1883 ;  A.M.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1889;  LL.D..  University  of  To- 
ronto (1906),  University  of  Maryland  (1907). 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1912)  ;  D.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  (1908)  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (1910).  He  IS  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  since  1913,  of 
Scotland  since  1905  and  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  since  I9I3.  He  is  widely 
known  for  his  numerous  successful  operations 
in  cases  of  gallstones,  cancer  and  diseases  of 

HAYO,  William  Surback,  American  nov- 
elist: b.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  20  April  1812: 
d.  New  York.  22  Nov.  1895.  His  parents  had 
removed  to  Ogdensburg  in  the  year  of  bis 
birth.  He  studied  in  his  native  place  and  in 
Potsdam  Academy  and  in  1833  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New 
York.  After  practising  his  profession  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Ogdensburg  he  was  forced  lo 
abandon  i(  owing  to  ill  health.  He  visited 
Spain,  made  a  tour  in  the  Barbaiy  Stales  and 
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then  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  literature. 
He  is  the  author  of  'Flood  and  Field,  or  Tales 
of  Battles  on  Sea  and  Land'(1844)  ;  'Kaloolah, 
.or  Journeys  to  the  Djebel  Kumri,*  purporting 
to  be  the  autobiography  of  Jonathan  Romer 
and  describing'  his  marvelous  adventures  in 
Africa  (1849)  ;  'The  Berber,  or  the  Moun- 
taineer of  the  Atlas,'  similar  to  the  preceding 
(1^0):  'Romance  Dust  from  the  Historic 
Places,'  a  collection  of  short  tales,  founded  on 
historical  incidents  (18S1);  'Never  Again,'  a 
novel  (1872). 

HAYO,  ml'5,  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians 
of  the  Piman  family,  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mayo  River  in  southern  Sonora.  Their 
allies  and  northern  neighbors  are  the  Yaquis 
and  their  habits  and  tankage,  the  latter  known 
as   Cahita,   are   almost   identical.      They   are   a 

Kceful,  agricultural  people  and  are  thoroughly 
xicanized.  They  number  perhaps  6,000. 
MAYO-SHITH,  tni'&'Smith',  Richmond, 
American  pohtical  economist:  b.  Troy,  Ohio, 
9  Feb.  1854;  d.  New  York  City,  11  Nov,  1901. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1875  and  studied  in  Germany  for  two  years  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg. 
From  1877  he  was  connected  with  Columbia 
University,  first  as  assistant  in  history  and 
political  science,  then  as  adjunct  professor 
'  (1878-83)  and  professor  of  political  economy 
and  social  science  (1883-1901).  He  was 
also  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  School 
of  Political  Science,  established  in  18S0,  and 
his  chief  work  as  teacher  was  done  in  this 
school.  His  specialty  was  statistics,  on  which 
he  was  a  recognized  authority.  He  was  an 
honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Statistical  Institution  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association,  being  vice-president 
of  the  latter-  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican E^nomic  Association,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Political  Science  Quarlerh  from  1886,  and  pub- 
lished 'Emigration  and  ImmiRration'  (1890)  ; 
'Statistics  and  Socioloay'  (1895) ;  and  'Statis- 
tics and  Economics'  (1899). 


:  of  Albay,  Luzon,  height,  8,274  feet.  It 
rises  from  a  broad  plain  about  six  miles  from 
Albay  Gulf  and  forms  a  perfect  cone;  its  sum- 
mil  is  surrounded  by  vapor,  which  at  night  has 
a  fiery  ^ow.  Its  sides,  almost  at  the  top,  are 
covered  with  grass  or  moss,  and  the  ascent, 
though  it  has  been  ttiadc,  is  difficult.  Near  the 
simimit  there  are  fissures  which  emit  sulphurous 
gases  and  steam,  and  there  were  several  erup- 
tions during  the  19th  century,  the  town  of 
Cagsaua  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  being  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  1814.  Great  quantities  of 
lava  and  ashes  were  belched  forth  in  the  last 
eruption  (1897). 

MAYONNAISE,  mg-iSn-az'.  a  thick  cold 
dressing  for  salads,  cold  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
vegetables,  etc,  made  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  salad 
oil  and  vinegar,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper; 
It  16  sometimes  colored  red  with  powdered 
lobster  shell  or. green  with  s^nach  or  parsley- 


HAYOK.  See  Cttibs,  American,  Goverr- 
ICEHT  op;  Cm  Manac^ek  Plan  or  Govebn- 
mbnt;  Executive. 

MAYOR  OF  2ALAMEA,  TheT'EI  Al- 
calde de  Zatamea').  Two  Spanish  plays  bear 
this  title,  the  first  by  Lope  de  Vega  (1562- 
1635),  the  second,  an  adaptation,  by  Calderon 
de  la  Barca  (1600-8)).  The  superiority  of 
the  adaptation  over  the  original  is  admitted  by 
all  critics.  A  comparison  of  the  two  works 
IE  somewhat  unfair  to  Lxipe  de  Vega,  because 
bis  play  is  one  of  his  least  worthy  productions. 
He  reveals,  indeed,  his  characteristic  spontane- 
ity, but  fails  to  seize  resolutely  upon  the 
dramatic  possibtUties  of  his  story,  preferring  for 
some  reason  to  narrate  events  in  their  chrono- 
logical sequence,  Calder6n  studies  the  dramatic 
situations  more  carefully  and  by  discarding  ir- 
relevancies,  reducing  the  number  of  personages 
and  sharpening  the  features  of  those  retained, 
produces  a  masterpiece.  To  his  predecessor  he 
owes  his  plot,  the  dramatic  conflict,  the  prin- 
cipal personages  and  a  fen  lines  which  he 
transfers  to  his  play  unaltered.  The  most 
striking  difference  between  the  two  pieces  is 
the  character  of  Isabella,  dau^ter  of  the  mayor 
(or  magistrate).  In  Lope's  play  there  are  two 
daughters,  both  flirtatious  to  the  last  degree. 
So  little  control  has  the  father  over  them,  that 
when  he  is  appointed  magistrate,  he  asks  pa- 
thetically, *How  can  a  father  who  fails  to  rule 
at  home,  govern  a  town?*  The  fate  of  the 
daughters  at  the  hands  of  dissolute  soldiers 
does  not  surprise  the  spectator,  and  the  penalty 
of  death  imposed  upon  the  sedui^rs  hardly 
seems  justified.  Calder6o  corrects  this  defect, 
and  in  Isabella,  who  replaces  Leonora  ana 
Agnes,  he  presents  a  modest  young  woman,  the 
unhappy  victim  of  a  crime  which  she  strives 
in  vain  to  prevent.  Her  soliloquy  after  she 
has  been  wronged  is  pathetic  and  poignant,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  play  (Act  II, 
scene  i).  Among  other  excellent  scenes  may 
be  noted  the  magistrate's  farewell  to  his  son, 
in  which  shrewd  advice  and  good  feelins  are 
happily  blended  (Act  II,  scene  xxi).  and  the 
prolonged  struggle  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  gouty,  blustering,  irascible,  old  soldier,  Lope 
de  Figueroa  (Act  ftl  scene  xv).  King  Philip 
II,  who  appears  suddenly  at  the  close  of  the 
play,  sets  his  seal  of  approval  upon  the  action 
of  the  fathcr-ma^^strate  in  avenging  the  wrong 
done  to  his  daughter  and  thus  vindicates  the 
triumph  of  justice  and  local  autonomy  (a  pre- 
cious privilege  to  Spaniards)  over  the  lawless- 
ness of  undisciplined  soldiery.  The  events  nar- 
rated by  the  two  dramatists  are  so  circumstan- 
tial that  it  is  assumed  that  (hey  are  based  oa 
a  real  incident  in  the  march  of  Philip  II  into 
Portugal  (1580),  when  the  Terdo  de  Flandes. 
a  famous  regiment  commanded  by  Lope  de 
Figueroa,  passed  throudi  Zalamea,  a  small  town 
in  Estreraadura.  Krenkel  published  both  plays 
with  valuable  notes  in  "Klassische  Buhnen- 
dich lunge n  der  Spanier'  (Vol,  III,  Leipzig 
1887).  Consult  also  Menfndez  y  Pelayo's  edi- 
tion in  'Obras  de  Lope  de  Vega'  (Vol.  XII, 
1902),  and  "Select  Plavs  of  Calder6n»  (ed. 
Maccoll,  London  and  New  York  1888). 

Milton  A-  Buchanan. 

MAYORUNA,  South  American  Indian 
(ribc  of  Panoan  stock.  Their  country  Hes  sonth 
of  the  Marailon  and  between  the  Ucoyali  and 
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Javari  rivers,  in  eastern  Peru.  They  are  no- 
madic, aie  tell  and  well  fonned,  go  entirety 
naked  and  live  by  huniincr.  The  hair  is  cut 
away  from  the  forehead  but  is  allowed  to  fall 
down  the  back.  Some  have  fair  skin  and  beard 
attributed  with  some  defrree  of  probability  to 
an  admixture  of  white  blood  through  Spanish 
captives.  The  tribe  is  savage  and  wages  con- 
stant war  with  the  whiles  and  with  other  In- 
dian tribes.  Spears,  clubs  and  blowpipes  are 
their  war  weapons.  The  blowpipe,  from  which 
a  poisoned  dart  is  thrown  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, is  their  most  formidable  and  dangerotis 
weapons. 

MAYOTTA,  mi^t'tii,  or  MAYOTTE, 
ina-ydt'.    See  Comoro  Islands. 

MAYOW,  nia'6,  or  MAYO,  John,  English 
physiologist  atid  chemist,  the  first  to  attack  the 
theory  of  phlogiston;  b.  London,  May  1643;  d. 
there,  October  16?9,  He  was  of  a  Cornish  fam- 
ily; entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  16S8; 
became  a  scholar  there  in  1659:  and  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1660.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1665;  studied  medicine;  practised  in 
Bath;  and  in  1678  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society.  His  Latin  tract  on  the  respiration 
appeared  in  1668;  it  ur^ed  that  the  heart  was 
a  mere  muscle,  that  breathing  is  simply  to  give 
the  nitroaerian  constituent  (oxygen)  to  the 
blood  and  that  this  constituent  is  necessary  to 
life.  In  1674  he  published  'Traclatus  Quinque,' 
summariiing  and  completing  his  theory;  in  this 
work  he  showed  that  "fire-air,*  "nitre  air*  or 
'aerial  spirit,'  as  he  styled  oxygen,  is  contained 
in  all  acids  and  is  necessary  to  combustion  and 
respiration,  which  are  therefore  analogous. 
The  'Tractatus  Quinque'  was  republished  in 
1681  as  "Opera  Omnia  Medica  Physica.>  In 
1684  a  Dutch  translation  appeared;  in  1799  a 
German,  and  French  and  English  translations 
in  1840  and  1907,  respectively. 

MAYOYAOS,  ina-y5-ya'&,  a  native  tribe 
of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  living  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  province  of  Isabela 
and  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  province  of 
Nueva  Viicaya.  They  are  a  head-huntinK  tribe 
of  Malay  race;  and  of  the  Ifugao  linguistic 
stock. 

MAYSVILLE,  mazVn,  Ky.,  city  and 
dounty-seat  of  Mason  County,  on  Ae  Oluo 
River  and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 


ment  was  made  about  1782,  and  in  1787  it  was 
incorporated  by  the  lef^slature  of  VirKJnia.  In 
1833  It  was  granted  a  city  charter  ard  in  1848 
became  the  cotinty-seal.  It  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural re^on  and  its  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion give  It  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. Its  chief  manufacturing  establishments 
are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  foundries,  distilleries, 
cotton  mills^  plow  and  pullei;  works,  boot  and 
shoe  factones,  tobacco,  furniture  and  pressed 
brick.  Some  of .  the  prominent  buildings  are 
die  Masonic  Temple,  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple, 
the  post  office,  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital,  the 
County  Historical  Association  Building  and  the 
Maysville  attd  Mason  Cxiunty  Public  Library. 
The  library  organization  was  established  in  1878. 
The  government  of  the  dty  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
who  holds  c^cc  four  years,  and  a  council. 
Pop.  6^141. 


lUYWOOD,  III..  villa|;e  in  Cook  County, 
10  miles  west  of  Chicago,  situated  on  the  Dcs 
Plaines  River  and  on  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  other 
railroads.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Chicago  Theo-, 
logjcal  Seminary,  the  German  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  the  Logan  Home,  the  Baptist 
Old  People's  Home,  the  Kitlie  Smith  Home  (or 
Crippled  Children  and  Library  Hall.  May- 
wood's  industrial  establishments  manufacture 
tin  plate,  cans,  etc,  and  lithograph  products. 
The  village  owns  the  water- soi^lv  system. 
Pop.  9,780. 

HAZARIN,  JalM.  or  OIULIO  HAZA- 
RINI,  French  cardinal  and  nniuster  of  Louis 
XIII,  Anne  of  Austria  and  Louis  XIV :  b.  Pis- 
cina, in  the  Abnuxi.  Italy,  14  July  1602;  d. 
Vincennes,  9  March  1661.  He  came  of  a  Si- 
cilian family,  his  father  being  intendant  of 
Philip  CcJonna.  The  first  part  of  lus  life  was 
spent  in  reaching  out  for  power  and  the  second 
part  in  maintaining  that  power.  Youns{  Ma- 
zarin  first  attempted  fortune  in  a  militaiy 
career.  After  brilliant  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  and  afterward  at 
the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Madrid,  he  en- 
tered the  papal  milt  la  ly  service  as  captain  of 
infantry  in  1625.  His  talents,  however,  lay  in 
diplomacy  to  which  he  soon  turned  and  whcreia 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  made  vice- 
legate  to  Avignon,  in  1634,  and  as  nuncio  at 
Parisj  in  1634-36.  At  Paris  he  gained  the  favor 
of  Richelieu,  who  persuaded  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  France,  fl*ich  he  did  in  1640.  He 
became  a  naturalized  dtizen  of  France;  was 
made  a  cardinal  (although  not  a  priest)  in 
recognition  of  his  iplomatic  services  in  Savoy; 
and  in  1642  was  designated  by  Richelieu  as 
his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  the 
queen.  Anne  of  Austria,  became  regent  for  her 
young  son,  Louis  XIV,  and  it  was  thought  that 
Mazarin  would  be  dismissed,  but  instead  he 
gained  over  the  queen-recent,  to  whom  he  be- 
came bound   by  mutual   ties   of   affection,   and 


May  1643,  and  this  office  he  continued  1 
cupy,  with  the  exception  of  two  brief  periods 
of  exile,  until  his  death.  His  activities  were 
first  directed  toward  the  Cabale  dts  Import- 
aats,  which  he  soon  suppressed,  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
war  was  carried  on  with  success  due  mostly  to 
the  soldierly  qualities  and  ability  of  Turcnne 
and  Condi.  Tne  victories  of  Rocroi,  Fribourg, 
Nordllngen  and  Lens  and  the  revolt  at  Naples 
farced  the  German  emperor  to  terms  and 
obliged  him  to  cede  Alsace  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648-  While  prose- 
cuting these  enterprises  abroad,  Mazarin  had 
unfortunately  neglected  home  affairs  and  finan- 
cial embarrassments  resulted  in  a  general  revoh 
and  civil  war  known  to  history  as  the  Fronde. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  denounced  the  increas- 
ing taxation,  while  the  nobility  dreaded  the  su- 
premacy of  Mazarin.  As  the  immediate  result 
of  the  conflict  Mazarin  quitted  Paris  with  the 
court  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Saint-l^r- 
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wu  uHiHcu  lO  put  down  [he  Fronde  des  princet, 
imprisoned  Condi  at  Vincennes  and  crushed 
the  revolt  of  the  latter's  friends  at  Reihel  and 
Guyenne,  in  1650.  Mazaria's  ingratitude  to  his 
late  allies,  the  parliameatarians,  caused  all  his 
adversaries  to  unite  aKainst  him  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1851  he  was  obliged  to  no  into  exile  near 
Cologne.  His  activity,  however,  was  nowise  at 
an  end.  He  continued  to  direct  the  policy  of 
Anne  of  Austria  from  his  exile  and,  in  Septem- 
ber, rejoined  (he  court  at  Poitiers,  and  soon 
afterward  was  about  to  enter  Paris  with  it 
when  he  saw  thai  his  presence  was  an  obstacle 
(o  the  yount^  king's  entry  to  the  capital.  He 
again  went  into  exile,  in  October  1652,  but 
relumed  to  Paris  on  13  Feb.  1653,  and  through 
means  of   intrigue   formed   a  powerful   royal 

arly  in  the  state,  gwned  General  Turenne  to 
;  cause  and  returned  to  his  position  at  court. 
Untroubled  now  with  troubles  frotn  within, 
Maiarin  set  about  winding  up  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  outcome  of  this  conflict,  remained 
in  doubt  lutil  1655,  when  French  wtory  be- 
came assured  throu^  the  alliance  with  (Crom- 
well and  the  help  of  English  soldiers.  The 
Spaniards,  beaten  at  the  Dunes,  at  Dunkirk, 
threatened  in  the  Netherlands  and  menaced  at 
home  by  the  capture  of  Barcelona,  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  the  Py- 
renees (1658)  the  ^laniards  lost  to  France, 
Roossillon,  Artois  and  parts  of  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  and  of  Hainaut.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  splendid  result,  Mazarin  formed,  in 
1658,  the  League  of  the  Rhine  a^inst  Austria. 
and  diverted  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  by  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XrV  with  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  With 
the  completion  of  these  projects  his  career 
ended.  Mazarin  was  verj;  avaridons,  and 
through  every  kind  of  financial  dealing  amassed 
the  huge  fortune  of  over  50,000,000  livres.  To 
the  Koyal  Library  he  bequeathed  his  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  books.  He  founded  the  Col- 
lege de  Qua! re- Nations,  later  known  by  his 
name  as  the  College  Mazarin,  He  has  been 
blamed  for  the  favors  shown  his  family  and 
the  project,  once  entertained  by  him,  of  marry- 
ing his  niece,  Uaria  Mancini,  to  Louis  XIV. 
These,  however,  are  but  tbe  smaller  side  of 
a  great  character.  They  cannot  make  one  for- 
get the  great  noli tical  genius  who  extended  the 
territory  of  France  from  the  Pyrfaiies  to  the 
Rhine  and  which  extricated  her  from  a  danger- 
ous internal  crisis.  Consult  Chiruel,  'Lettres 
du  cardinal  Haiarin  pendant  son  minist^re* 
(in  'Collection  de  documents  inidits  sur  ITiis- 
toire  de  France,'  Paris  1872-94) ;  id.,  <Histoire 
de  France  penaani  la  minority  de  Louis  XIV' 
(1879-a))  ;  id.,  'Hisioire  de  France  sous  le 
minisiere  de  Mazarin'  (1883);  Chantelauz*, 
'Portraits  hisloriques'  (1886)  ;  Cousin,  V..  <La 
jeunesse  de  Mazarin'  (1865) ;  Hassell,  A.,  'Ma- 
zarin'  (1903) ;  Perkins.  I.  B.,  'France  under 
Mazarin'    (New  York  1915). 

MAZARRdN,  Spain,  town,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Murda,  18  miles  west  of  Cartagena 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It 
has  flouring  mills,  soap  works  and  metallurgic 
factories,  and  there  are  copper,  iron  and  lead 
mines   in    the   norby   mountains.      A   custom- 


bouse,  barracks,  lif^tfaouse  and  lead  woilra  ate 
situated  on  the  coast.  The  town  has  a  laifie 
trade  in  coal,  lead  and  other  ores.    Pop.  22,660. 

BIAZATLAN,  ma-sit-Iin',  Mexico,  a  town 
and  seaport  of  Sinaloa,  about  183  miles  south- 
east of  the  dty  of  Sinaloa,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  CZalifomia  on  the  Mexican  South- 
em  Fadlic  Railroad.  It  is  built  on  a  hilly  crest 
and  has  a  pleasing  appearance.  It  has  a  mu- 
nidpal  gas  system  and  a  street  railway.  Ma- 
zatlan  is  the  chief  Pad  fie  port  of  Mexico  and 
the  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  mLning  dis- 
trict of  Saint  Sebastian ;  it  has  a  considerable 
import  and  export  trade,  Silver,  coj^er,  lead, 
pearls  and  hides  are  exported.  In  1914  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Constitutionatists  and 
taken  after  many  months.  A  consul  of  the 
Uiuted  States  is  located  here.  In  normal  times 
the  exports  amount  annually  to  about  $4,250,000 
and  the  imports  to  $2,SO0,O00. 

H  A  Z  D  A  K  ,  miz'dik,  Persian  religious 
leader:  b.  Persepolis,  about  470  A.a;  d.  Nahr- 
van,  between  530  and  540.  He  was  a  chief 
priest  at  Nishapur,  and  in  SOO  proclaimed  him- 
self a  prophet.  He  preached  the  equality  of 
man,  the  abolition  of  property  rights  and  free 
love,  abstinence  from  animal  foods  and  the 
simple  life  generally.  He  converted  King  Kobad 
to  his  views,  which  forthwith  became  law,  but 
a  rising  of  the  nobles  ousted  Kobad  for  three 
years,  and  on  his  return  he  abjured  Mazdak 
and  his  doctrine.  Khosni  Nashirvan  put  him 
to  death.  Consult  Browne,  E,  G.,  'Literary 
History  of  Persia'   (London  1909). 


Oct.  1891.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Supirieure;  tau^C  there  and  at  the  Lyc^  Fon- 
tanes;  was  elected  prefect  of  Landes  in  1870, 
deputy  in  1879  and  1881  and  senator  in  1886. 
He  wrote  'The  R^ublic  of  the  United  States: 
lis  Foundation'  (1869)  ;  'The  End  of  the  Rev- 
olution' (1872) ;  'Hoche  in  Vendie'  (1882)  ; 
'The  Struggle  against  Want'  (1883);  'Gen- 
eral Marceau'  (1889),  and  'The  Generals  of 
the  RepubUc'   (1889). 

HAZSPPA,  mi-zSp's,  Ivan  Stemnovitoh, 
or  John,  hettnan  of  the  Cossacks:  b,  Pod^dia, 
about  1645;  d.  Bender,  Bessarabia,  1710.  He 
was  page  to  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  andof  litenitiire, 
and  he  had  therefore  an  opportuniQr  of  ae- 

Juiring  various  useful  accomplishments.  A 
'olisfa  nobleman  having  surprised  Mazeppa 
with  his  wife  bound  him  naked  upon  his  own 
horse  and  committed  him  to  his  fate.  The 
horse  carried  him  to  his  own  residence.  Shame 
made  him  flee  to  the  Ukraine  and  jom  the 
Cossacks,  whose  warlike  roving  life  suited  hie 
disposition.  He  made  himself  consfricuous  by 
his  dexterity,  bodily  strength  and  courage.  Mb 
knowledge  and  sagadty  procured  him  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  hetman  Samilovitch,  snd  in 
1689  he  overthrew  Samilovitch  and  himself 
became  hetman.  He  gained  the  confidence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with  honors 
and  he  was  finally  made  Prince  of  the  Ukraine. 


ing  himself  from  Rnssian  dominion,  but  his 
treachery  was  finally  revealed  to  Peter,  and  he 
was  obliged  openly  to  declare  for  Charles. 
After  the  defeat  of  Fultown  in  1700  T 
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Red  to  Bender.  Peter  tried  to  have  the  sultan 
extradite  him,  but  failed  despite  an  offer  of 
300,000  ducaiB  tor  the  favor.  Lord  Byron  has 
made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  a  poem  <I818>  and 
Liszt  of  a  symphony. 

MAZURKA,  a  lively  Polish  national  dance, 
popular  also  in  the  United  States.  The  move- 
ments are  of  a  grotesque  character.  The  tcmi 
is  also  applied  to  the  music  which  accompanies 
the  dance,  sometimes  in  three-eighths  time,  hut 
for  the  most  part  in  three- fourths.  The 
mazurka  is   danced   by   four   or   eight   couples. 


about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  . 
quired  considerable  popularity  in  England.  The 
music  of  the  dance  has  taken  its  modern  form 
from  Chopin. 


He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Genoa  and 
practised  his  profession  for  a  time,  but  the 
strong  Liberal  opinions  he  had  imbibed  as  a 
child  and  his  conviction  that  the  oppressed  con- 
dition of  his  country  under  Austrian  rule  called 
for  men  of  action  and  public  spirit,  and  that 
a  noble  course  lay  open  before  anyone  who 
would  give  himself  up,  heart  and  sou!,  to  the 
work  of  reforming  her,  led  him  to  devote  him- 
fielt  to  a  political  career.  In  his  ardent  aspira- 
tions for  the  national  unity  of  Italy,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  her  deliverance  from  foreign  tyranny 
was  to  be  achieved  only  by  a  return  to  the 
republican  glories  of  andent  times.  His  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  in  this  direction  was  fostered 
by  his  early  studies,  which  developed  in  htm 
a  passionate  idea  of  the  glories  of  a  republic, 
and  by  the  success  which  he  had  achieved  in 
literature  while  still  little  more  than  a  youth. 
In  1827  appeared  his  maiden  essay,  'Dell'  Amor 
Patrio  di  Dante,*  which  was  published  in  a 
Liberal  journal,  the  Subalpino.     This  led  him 


papers  to  the  Antologia  of  Florence  and  the 
IndicatoTr  Genovese.  But  the  authorities,  per- 
.ceiving'  that  the  periodical  literature  of  Italy 
was  tecoming  far  too  strongly  tainted  with  ad- 
vanced Liberal  opinions,  suppressed  these  jour- 
nals,  and  hoped,  no  doubt,  thereby  to  have 
silenced  their  writers  also.  About  1830  Maz- 
rini  became  an  active  member  of  the  Carbonari, 
and  this  affiliation  was  the  introductory  step  to 
Iris  subsequent  political  life;  he  was  active,  able, 
bold  and  impetuoas,  and  he  soon  rose  into  a 
position  which  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
councils  of  that  secret  society.  While  on  a 
mission  for  the  society  he  was  betrayed  by  3 
Fiedmontese  sp^,  arrested  and  detained  for  six 
months  as  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Savona. 
On  his  release  he  went  to  Marseilles,  France, 
to  escape  the  police  surveillance  imposed  on 
him  in  Italy.  Here  he  organized  the  society 
of  ^La  Giovine  Ilaiia  (Young  Italy),  and  estat- 
lished  under  that  same  title  a  journal  to  advo- 
cate his  views;  the  purpose  of  the  society  was 
to  liberate  Italy  and  establish  a  national  gov- 
ernment. Mazzini  desiring  a  republic.  It  was 
about  this  time,  loo,  that  he  addressed  to 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  the  celebrated  letter 
which  drew  down  on  him  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment  from  his  native  country. 
He  took  active  part  in  the  organization  of  an 


of  which  Genoa  was  to  be  the 
centre,  but  the  plot  was  discovered  and  failed. 
For  his  share  in  it  Mazzini  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  Sardinian  courts.  He  then  went 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  organized  another 
conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  Savoy  (1834), 
whidi  also  failed.  In  1837  he  quitted  Switzer- 
land and  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  where 
he  kept  in  correspondence  with  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  on  the  Continent,  was  recognized 
as  the  head  of  the  Youn^  IlaJy  party,  and  in- 
stigated several  insurrections,  which  were  un- 
successful. After  the  insurrection  in  Milan  in 
1848  he  again  went  to  Italy,  was  chosen  a  metn- 
ber  of  the  Tuscan  provisional  government  in 
February  1849,  and  in  the  following  month, 
when  Rome  was  proclaimed  a  republic,  he  was 
chosen  first  of  the  triumvirs.  He  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  defense  of  Rome  against  the 
French,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  dty  in 

June  Mazzini  escaped  to  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
and.  At  this  time  he  addressed  to  M.  de 
Tocqneville  and  other  French  statesmen  some 
most  bitter  and  reproachful  letters  on  the  higli- 
handed  policy  ^rsucd  by  France.  Finding  his 
continental  residence  too  hot  for  him  he  re- 
turned to  London,  not,  however,  with  any  idea 
of  abandoning  his  long-cherished  hopes  for 
Italian  unity.  Later  he  had  a  hand  in  the  un- 
successful uprisings  at  Mantua  (1852),  in  Milan 
(1853)  and  in  Piedmont  (1857),  bring  in  Ita^ 
for  a  short  time  in  1857.  He  assisted  also  in 
organizing  the  expeditions  led  by  Garibaldi  in 
I860,  1862  and  1867.  An  ardent  Republican, 
he  refused  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment under  the  monarchy,  though  repeatedly 
elected  from  Messina,  as  a  protest  against  the 
uncanceled  sentence  of  death  against  him.  In 
1866  this  sentence  was  formally  rescinded;  in 
1868  he  suffered  from  a  serious  illness,  the 
effects  of  which  left  him  in  impaired  health. 
In  1870  he  was  arrested  at  Gaeta  under  charge 
of  conspiracy  with  Garibaldi  and  imprisoned 
for  two  months,  being  released  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  by  the  Italians.  He  was  ac- 
corded a  public  funeral  by  the  Italian  govem- 

Mazzini  was  a  coinoos  writer,  A  perfect 
master  not  only  of  Italian,  but  of  French  and 
of  English  literature ;  he  was  an  able  com- 
mentator of  Dante,  the  author  of  works  on 
philosophy  and  a  constant  contributor  to  some 
of  the  most  delightful  periodical  literature  in 
Paris  and  in  London.  He  would  turn  from 
the  warfare  of  politics  to  write  in  his  Apos- 
tolato  Popolari  for  (he  benefit  of  Italian  work- 
men sermons  *0n  the  Duties  of  Man.*  He 
analyzed  in  masterly  fashion  the  faults  and 
shorlcomintre  of  the  economic  and  socialist 
schools.  Though  his  actions  were  some- 
limes  politically  indiscreet,  he  was  a  man 
of  attractive  character  and  strong  personal 
magnetism,  distinguished  throughout  his  career 
for  disinterested  patriotism  and  the  highest 
moral  standards  of  conduct.  He  was  interested  in 
the  labor  movement,  organized  a  workitiKmen's 
association  in  London  in  1840  and  was  for  a 
time  connected  with  the  International  Working- 
men's  Association  (q.v.),  but  withdrew  from 
that  society  whm  it  declared  for  Socialism. 
During  his  later  life  espedally  his  efforts  were 
directed  toward  separating  republicanism  from 
both  Socialism  and  atheism.  No  man  won  so 
many  admirers  as  Maizini  and  yet  secured  ao 
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few  friends.  Tliere  was  hardly  a  human 
being  whom  long  familiarity  had  not  estranged 
from  Maizini.  With  manners  consummately 
affable  and  courteOns  he  combined  an  over- 
weening conceit  and  a  narrowness  and  bigotry 
of  vieir  vriiich  hardly  tolerated  independent 
minds.  He  was  a  lonely  genius,  all  apart  from 
The  common  ways  of  other  mortals,  spuming 
lite  suggestions  of  the  plainest  common  sense, 
professing  to  do  all  for  his  fellow-beings,  yet 
nothing  with  them  or  by  their  aid.  He  ^ve  Up 
the  idea  of  ever  being  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country  in  his  own  age;  his  only  trust  was  in  a 
coming  generation,  where  (he  germ  of  his  idea 
could  alone  attain  full  development.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  *Scritti  Editi  ed  Inediti' 
(18  vols.,  Milan  1861-91)  ;  a  partial  collection  is 
published  under  the  title  *Life  and  Writings  of 
Joseph  Maizini*  (1891).  His  lettera  have  been 
published  in  English  (6  vols.,  London  1890-91). 
Consult  'Memoir  of  Josepfi  M3zrini>  (1877), 
cofltaininK  his  two  essays  'Thoughts  on 
Democracy  in  Europe,'  and  'On  the  Duties  of 
Man':  Linton,  W.  J.,  'Recollections  of  Mai- 
zini' (1892);  Marriott,  'Makers  of  Modem 
Italy>  (1889):  MacCunn,  J.,  'Sii  Radical 
Thinkers'  (London  1907)  ;  Holland,  R.  S., 
'Builders  of  United  Italy'  (New  York  1908^  ; 
'Cambridge  Modern  Htstory'  (Vol.  XI,  lb, 
1909);  King,  Bolton,  'Life  of  Mazrim>  (new 
ed.,  ib.  1912)  ;  King,  H.  E.  B.,  'Letters  and 
Recollections  of  Maizini '  ( London  1912): 
Thayer,  'The  Dawn  of  Italian  Ind^endence* 
(1893) ;    Martinengo-Cesaiesco,  'ItaUan  Char- 

MAZZOLA,    mat-sola,    or  HAZZUOLI, 


Parma,  11  Jan.  1583;  d.  C^salmaggiore,  24  Aug. 
1540.  His  father  and  two  uncles  were  painters, 
and  to  them  and  to  Corre^o,  who  was  En 
Panna  in  1521,  he  owed  bis  earlier  training. 
Correggio's  manner  he  caught  so  well  that  his 


'Cupid  Fashioning  a  Bow'  was  long  and  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Girreg^o.  ^^^en  20  he 
went  to  Rome  and  there  imitated  Raphael  and 


Michelangelo.  In  1527,  upon  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Qiarles  V,  his  losses  were  great  and 
he  had  to  escape  from  the  dty.  He  returned 
to  Panna,  lost  his  health,  was  imprisoned  by 
the  dty  authorities  for  failure  to  complete  a 
commission  which  had  been  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance, and  upon  his  release  fled  to  Casalmag- 
giore,  [ailing  to  live  tip  to  his  pronnse  to  re- 
pay. His  paintings  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  galleries  of  Europe;  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  'Madonna  with  Sl  Margaret,' 
in  the  Bologna  Gallery;  'Madonna  del  Collo 
Lungo,'  Pitti  Palace,  Florence ;  'Annunci- 
ation,' Ambrosian  Library,  Milan;  various  por- 
traits in,  the  Naples  Museum^  several  sacred 
subjects,  notably  'Madonne'  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery  and  in  me  Louvre;  and  the  great  fres- 
coes m  the  church  of  Saint  John,  Panna. 
More  important,  though  less  well  known,  are 
Mazzola's  etchings,  since  he  introduced  etchii^ 
into  Italy.  His  drawing  is  correct,  and  his 
work  bold,  fiery  and  graceful 

HAZZONI.  Oaido,  gw^'dfi  mat-so'ne, 
Italian  scholar  and  poet :  b.  Florence,  13  Tune 
18S9.  He  was  educated  at  Florence,  Legnom 
and  Bologna,  in  1681  became  instmctor  in 
Italian  literature  in  secondary  schools  and  in 


1887  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  Padua. 
After  1894  he  was  professor  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage and  Kteraiure  at  the  Institute  of  Flor- 
ence. His  poetic  work  has  been  to  some  ex- 
tent influenced  by  his  familiarity  with  English 
literature  and  largely  by  his  countryman  Car- 
ducd.  Besides  contributions  to  reviews,  he 
wrote  'Epigrammi  di  Meleagro  da  Cadora' 
(1880);  'In  Biblioteca'  (18K) ;  <Esperimeoti 
metrid'  (1882) ;  'Un  Ritratto  (K  Gesii'  (1887)  ; 
'Rassegne  Htterarie'  (1887);  <Fra  Libri  et 
Carte'  (1887),  and  other  works,  including  a 
scholarly  history  of  Italian  literature  in  the  last 

HSAD,  Kdwin  Doak,  American  author 
and  lecturer:  fc.  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  29  Sept. 
1849.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  in  1866  he  entered  the  publishing 
house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Boston.  He 
Studied  in  English  and  German  universities 
1875-79,  and  has  since  engaged  in  lecturing  and 
writing.  In  1889  he  was  assodate  editor  of 
the  New  England  itagaxine  with  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  chief  editor,  1890-19)1.  He 
is  connected  with  numerous  historical  and  so- 
dal  clubs.  For  25  years  he  was  director  of 
The  Old  South  Historical  Works;  edited  200 
Old  South  leaflets  widely  used  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  armually  arranged  courses  o£  lec- 
tures. For  several  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Good  Citizenship  Associa- 
tion and  Free  Religious  Association,  and  for 
10  years  president  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club.  He  has  labored  earnestly  in  the  cause 
of  international  peace.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union,  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
and  was  delegate  to  international  peace  con- 
gresses at  Gla^ow,  Rouen,  Lucerne,  Munich 
and  London.  He  has  published  'The  Philoso- 
phy of  Carlyle'  (1881);  'Martin  Luther:  A 
Study  of  the  Reformation'  (18B4):  <A  More 
Beautiful  Public  Life'  ;  'Organize  the  World'; 
'The  Principles  of  the  Founders';  'The  In- 
fluence of  Emerson.' 

M2AD,  L»kin  OoldMnith.  American 
sculptor:  b.  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  3  Jan.  1835; 
d.  IS  Oct  19ia  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  studied  ail  in  Italy,  where  in 
Venice  he  was  a  monber  of  the  Uniied  States 
consulate.  His  first  work  was  an  ideal  figure, 
'The  Recording  Angel,'  e:<ecuted  in  1855.  He 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Civil  War  as  illnstrator 
for  Harper's  Weekly,  and  after  the  war  his 
work  as.  a  sculptor  gave  him  national  prom- 
inence The  statue  of  Lincoln  on  the  monu- 
ment at  Springfield,  III.,  is  his  work,  as  are  the 
bronze  statues  of  Ethan  Allen  at  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  in  MoiXpelier,  Vt.  The  latter 
dty  has  also  his  heroic  figure  'Vermont'  on 
the  State  Capitol.  He  also  executed  the  sol- 
diers' monument  at  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt. :  the 
Stanford  family  ^oup  for  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; 'The  Mississippi  River,'  Minneapolis; 
portraits  of  W.  D  Howells,  John  Hay  and 
Henry  James.  His  work  includes  many  ideal 
pieces:  'The  Returned  Soldier':  'The  Return 
of  Proserpine  from  the  Reaim  of  Pluto'  (ex- 
hibited at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition), 

HEAD,  William  Rutherford,  American 
architect :  b.  Braftleboro,  Vt.,  20  Aug.  1846.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1867, 
studied  architecture  in  New  York  under  Rus- 
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<2-4    May    1863)    he   cominanded    the    Fifth 


the  prominent  New  York  finn  o£  McKim,  Mead 
and  White,  which  has  had  chargje  of  maay  of 
die  most  important  public  and  private  builoings 
in  the  country.  In  1902  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  Amencan  Institute  of  Architects,  and  is 
k  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
ind  Letters  and  president  of  the  American 
In  1910  he  was  chosen  mem- 


ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  honor  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.    He  is 


a  brother  of  L.  G.  Mead  (q.v.). 

MEAD,  or  HBTH,  a  vinoas  liqaor,  used 
in  northern  Europe  and  made  of  honey  and 
water  by  means  oi  digestion  and  fermentation. 
It  also  receives  an  addition  of  fnut,  spices  and 
simples  to  eive  it  a  richer  flavor.  When  new, 
mead  has  ^ways  a  strong  taste  of  honey,  but 
this  diminishes  as  it  becomes  older.  Mead  is 
mixed  with  the  must  of  apples  or  with  win,e, 
beer  and  even  vinegar,  and  then  takes  the  name 
of  wine-mead,  beer-raead,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  beverages,  being  known  all  over 
Europe  within  historic  times. 

HEADS,  Oeoree  Gordon,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Cadiz,  Spam,  31  Dec.  1815;  d.  Phila- 
delphia, 6  Nov.  1872.  In  183S  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  assigned  to  the  3d  Ardllen^  in  1835-36 
served  in  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  on  26 
Oct.  1836  resigned  from  the  army,  and  in  1836- 
37  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction 
of  the  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia  Railway. 
He  was  later  employed  in  various  works  of 
engineering,  induding  surveys  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  antfof  the  northeast  boundaty 
between  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America.  On  19  May  1842  re-entered  the  army 
as  second  lieutenant  of  topographical  en^neers. 
He  joined  Scott's  staff  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
14  Sept  184S,  and  during  the  Mexican  War 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Mon- 
terey, Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  the  siege  of  Vera 
Crui.  After  the  war  he  was  occupied  in  light- 
house construction  and  in  the  geodetic  survey 
of  the  Great  Lakes  (1S7-61).  He  became 
captain  in  the  corps  of  engineers  in  1856.  On 
31  Aug.  1S61  he  was  commissioner  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteen  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  2d  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania 
reserve  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
stationed  on  the  right  of  the  lines  before  Wash- 
ington. He  served  in  the  Virf^nia  peninsula 
campaign  and  took  part  in  the  actions  at  U^ 
chanicsville  (26  June),  Gaines'  Mill  (27  June) 
and  Frayser's  Farm  (30  June).  On  18  June 
he  was  promoted  major  of  engineers.  At 
Manassas  (second  Bull  Run)  he  ciHnmanded 
the  1st  ibrigade  of  Reynold's  tlivision,  and  later 
he  took  a  distinguished  part  at  South  Moun- 
tain (14  September)  and  Antietam  (17  Septem* 
her).  In  the  latter  battle,  when  Hooker  wa» 
wounded,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
First  Corps.  For  his  services  he  was  promoted 
major-general  of  volunteers  29  Nov.  1862;  and 
at  Frederitjcsburg  (13  December)  commanded 
the  3d  division  of  the  First  Corps  with 
which  he  broke  through  Lee's  right  and  pene- 
trated to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Con- 
federate reserves,  but  tor  want  of  support  was 
compelled  to    fall    back,      ^t    Qiancellors\ille 


Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
succeed  Hooker.  His  ccMnmaod  was  then  scat- 
tered, and  on  the  march  throu^  Pennsylvania 
in  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  invaderSf  Ueade 
had  everything  yet  to  learn  of  both  his  own 
force  and  the  enemy.  At  Gettysburg  on  1-3 
July  he  won  the  great  and  decisive  battle  with 
which  his  name  is  generally  associated-  (See 
Gettysbuig,  Battle  w).  He  received  ihc 
thanks  of  Congress  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general.  United  States  army,  3  July  li963.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war  he  f:cKiunaiuled 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  conspicuous 
atelily,  and  on  18  Aug.  1864  became  major- 
general  is  the  regular  army.  From  1  July  186? 
until  his  death  he  was  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  excep- 
tion -of  the  period  January  1868-March  IgM. 
when  be  was  in  command  successively  oi  the 
"Third  Military  District  and  Ihe  Department  of 
the  .South.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  America:: 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  residentt 
was  purchased  for  him  by  the  citizens  of  Phib- 
delpUa,  and  after  his  death  $100;000  were  cc4- 
lected  and  given  \o  his  heirs.  There  is  ar 
eqttestrian  statue  of  him  by  C^lden  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  one  by  Busli- 
Brown  oa  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Consnlr 
Bache,  R.  M.,  <LLfe  of  (rtneral  G.  G.  Meade' 
(Philadelphia  1897)  ;  Fcnnypacker,  I.  R.,  *GtT.- 
enl  Meade'   (New  Yoric  1901). 

HBADB,  Richard  Kidder,  American  sr- 
dier:  b.  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  14  July  17*. 
d.  Frederic,  now  Clarke,  County,  after  ISPC 
He  was  educated  in  England  at  Harrow  and  ib 

firivate  schools.  He  had  returned  from  Eng- 
and  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  tht 
Revolution,  and  in  1775  entered  the  service  o: 
the  struggUnr  colonies,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  hrst  battle  that  of  Great  Ridge 
Recognition  came  speedily  with  an  ap^intmcnt 
to  the  staff  of  General  Washington,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
supervision  of  the  execution  of  Major  Andre 
fell  to  his  loL  a  duty  which  while  recopniziiic 
the  necessity  for  it,  he  performed  with  deep  re- 
gret. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  re 
turned  to  Vir^nia  to  engage  in  the  quiet  hfe 
of  the  plantation. 

MBADE,  Richard  Worwn,  American  na- 
val officer:  b.  New  York,  9  Oct.  1837;  A  Wa;*- 
ington,  D.  C,  4  May  1897.  He  was  a  uet^r* 
of  (Jen.  G.  G.  Meade  (q.v.).  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  2  Oct.  1850.  His  promo- 
tions were  lieutenant,  23  Jan.  1858;  lieutenant- 
commander,  16  July  1862;  commander,  20  Sept 
1868;  captain,  13  March  1880;  commodore,  5 
May  1692,  and  rear-admiral,  7  Sept.  1894.  Oo 
20  May  1895  he  was  retired  from  the  se^^-ice 
In  18^-63  as  commander  of  a  division  he  co- 
operated with  the  land  forces  of  Shertnan  in 
subduing  die  Confederates  on  the  MississippL 
In  1863  he  was  in  command  of  the  marines  dur- 
ing the  Draft  Riots  in  New  York.  For  a  time 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  department  at  the  na^-al 
academy;  in  1868  was  sent  to  Alaska  and  in 
1871-73  commanded  the  Nttrragaiuett  on  the 
Pacific  statioa  In  1894  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  wa.s 
naval  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
die   World's   Columbian    Exposidon,    Chicago, 
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1893.  He  pubUshed  'A  Treadse  on  Naval 
Architecture  and  Ship- building*    (1869). 

HEADS,  Winiam,  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop:  b.  near  Millwood,  Va.,  11 
Nov.  1789;  d.  Richmond,  Va.,  U  March  ISSZ 
He  was  a  son  of  R.  fC  Meade  (q.v.),  and  was 
gradtialed  from  Princeton  College  in  1808, 
studied  theology  and  took  orders  in  the  Epis- 
copal ministry  in  1811.  His  first  charge  was 
his  home  parish,  which  he  served  gratuitously, 
and  in  1829  he  was  elected  assistant  to  Bishoo 
Moore.  He  was  in  charge  of  Christ  Church 
in  Norfolk  Va.  in  183«6,  and  in  1841  suc- 
ceeded Bisnop  Moore  as  head  of  the  diocese 
of  ViTRinia.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1S47  of  the  ^ETangeltcal  Knovledga  Society.' 
He  tried  to  keep  Virginia  in  the  Union  in 
1861,  but  later  entered  into  the  ipirit  and  alms 
of  the  CoafedeiBcy.  He  was  the  aitfhor  of 
several  workf ,  among  whidi  arc  <Fatni)r  Pray- 
ers' (1834) ;  'Reasons  for  Loving  the  Episotval 
diurch'  (1852);  <01d  Churches,  Ministers  and 
FamiHes  of  Virniiia>  (1857);  'The  Bibls  and 
the  aaisics>  (1861).  Consult  die  memoir  by 
bis  coadjutor,  Jidm  Johns- (fialtimore  1867). 

HBADOW,  Haking  and  Care  of.  Mead- 
ows may  be  divided  into  general  groups  which 
will  depend  upon  location,  duration  and  pur- 
pose, and  their  treatment  will  vary  with  each 
of  these  factors.  Meadows  located  upon  low 
ground,  which  may  be  inundated,  or  which  is 
constantly  moist,  usually  consist  of  grasses  and 
other  plants  which  do  not  thrive  so  well  upon 
upland  fields.  Because  of  their  dampness  diey 
cannot  be  treated  like  dry  soils  and  they  are 
therefore  more  frequently  permanent  than  tem- 
porary. Further,  they  are  generally  better 
adapted  for  haying  than  for  grazing,  because 
the  grasses  that  naturally  grow  upon  them  are 
ranker,  taller  growing  species  and  generally 
have  growti  to  a  considerable  height  before  tbe 
land  becomes  dry  enough  to  turn  stock  upon  it 
Except  as  to  season  the  jpreparation  of  lowland 
meadows  is  not  necessarily  different  from  that 
of  upland. 

For  best  results  the  land  should  be  deeply 
plowed  as  early  in  the  season  as  soil  conditions 
will  permit,  and  harrowed  at  intervals  of  10 
days  and  after  each  run  that  forms  a  crust 
until  late  summer.  The  practice  will  not  only 
destroy  weeds  and  weed  seeds,  but  ensure  the 
quick  germination  of  grass  seed  sown  even  in 
dry  weather,  the  soil  being  moist  close  to  the 
surface.  The  soil  may  be  anything,  but  prefer- 
ably not  sand  or  clay.  If  mucky,  as  in  ft 
reclaimed  swamp,  rolling  is  frequently  ad- 
visable, otherwise  generally  not  Prior  to  plow- 
ing liberal  aijltlications  of  good  manure  or  com- 
mercial fertilizers  should  be  made  and  light 
annual  dressings  should  also  be  given,  prefer- 
ably in  autumn  or  early  spring.  Temporary 
pastures  which  are  intended  to  last  only  three 
or  four  years  should. constitute  part  of  a  gen- 
eral rotation  scheme  (see  Rotation  of  Crofs) 
and  should  be  followed  by  some  crop  such  as 
com  or  potatoes,  which  can  best  utilize  thdr 
products  of  decomposition.  Permanent  mead- 
ows should  be  inspected  each  spring  and  the 
spots  which  appear  to  be  failing  given  special 
attention,  such  as  fertilizing,  Iinnng,  seeding, 
etc.,  to  maintain  a  eeneral  good  average.  When 
the  annual  yield  oi  hay  falls  below  two  Ions  the 
meadow  may  be  considered  unprofitable  aod 


■houk]  be  plowed  ttp  and  givca  a  i^ange  of 
crop  for  three  or  four  years. 

In  general,  timothy  or  'herd's-grass*  is  the 
most  popular  grass  in  America,  because  it  is 
hardy,  long-lived,  large,  easily  cured  and  its 
seed  inexpensive  and  likely  to  be  free  from 
weed  seed.  Orchard  grass,  tall  meadow  fescue, 
red-top,  rye-grass  and  cat-grass  are  also  often 
used,  liut  are  secondary.  Blue-grass,  which 
generally  appears  as  a  volunteer  grass  in  per- 
manent meadows,  is  rarelv  profitable  as  a  hay 
grass,  but  is  unequaled  in  tne  north  as  a  pasture 
grass.  These  grasses  may  all  be  sown  with  a 
sparsely  planted  cereal  wnich  acts  as  a  'nurse 
crop.*  But  this  practice  is  generally  consid- 
ered inexpedient  The  admixture  of  clover, 
however,  is  generally  highly  desirable,  since  the 
clovers  supply  nitrogenous  food  to  the  grasses. 
Alsike  clover  is  considered  best  for  mixing 
with  timothy  since  it  is  somewhat  later  in 
ripening  than  the  other  large  clovers,  which 
mature  before  the  timothy  can  be  profitaUy 
cut  Consult  Wing,  Joseph  E.,  ^Meadows  and 
Pastures'    (Chicago  I9U). 

HSADOW-BEAUTY.     See    Dem-GitASB. 

MEADOW  FESCUE,  a  fescue-grass 
(Festuea).     See     Grasses     in     the     Umiteo 

HEADOW-QRASB.    Seo  Blub-Guu. 
UEADOW-HEN,  the  Anehow  coot.    See 
Coor. 

MKADOW-LARK,    or    MEDLARK.    a 

beautiful  American  starling  (,Slumetla  magna), 
numerous  in  eastern  United  States  as  far  west 
as  the  high  central  plains,  where  it  is  replaced 
l^  a  variety  (5.  negiecta)  remaritably  different 
in  song  and  some  habits.  It  is  about  11  inches 
and  tail  five  inches.     The  body  is  thick 


parts  are  brown,  nurkad  witk  hrownii^-wbiM, 
and  the  exposed  pornoos  of  the  wings  and  tail 
with  transverse  dark-brown  bars;  the  under 
pafts  yellow,  with  a  black  crescent  iwon  the 
breast,  which  is  Tecy  distinctive  as  well  as  a 
baadsome  oraament    l^cse  birds  receive  their 


kmd  sweet  double  call  while  circling  u^n  flnt- 
tering  wings  above  die  meadow  or  grain-field 
where  the  neit  is  carefully  concealed  among 
the  roots  of  the  grasses.  The  eggs  are  i^te, 
profusely  speckled  with  light  red.  The  western 
variety  has  a  longer,  more  vivadons  and  tuno- 
ful  song  than  the  eastern  bird,  and  is  juat^ 
accounted  the  finest  songster  of  the  open  re- 
gions of  the  interior.  These  birds  are  migra- 
tory in  the  northern  parts  of  their  range,  but 
most  of  diem  remain  during  the  winter  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  United  States  and  south- 
'ward,  and  in  the  autumn  are  often  shot  for 
market,  although  in  most  States  such  shooting 
Is  now  prohibited  by  law.  In  the  Sonthem 
States  it  is  commonly  called  "old-field  laric." 
The  meadow-lark  subsists  both  on  insects  and 
on  seeds,  In  winter  they  often  form  groups, 
but  in  the  fine  seasons  seldom  more  than  two 
are  seen  together.  Consult  Coites,  'Birds  of 
the  Northwest*  (Washington  1874). 


HBADOW-MOUSE.    See  Fnu>-)ucE. 
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MEADOW-PINK,  or  MEADOW-CAM- 
PION, ihe  common  cuckoo-flower  (q.v.),  or 
lagged      robin      (Lychnis     fios-cucult).        See 

MEADOW-RUE,  a  plant  of  tfae  crowfoot 
family  and  of  the  genus  Thaliclrum.  These 
rues  are  erect  perennial  herbs,  with  much  di- 
vided leaves  and  small  flowers,  usually  in  loose 
panicles.  The  genus  contains  about  75  species, 
scattered  about  the  north  temperate  zone,  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Canada  possess 
about  IS  species.  The  early  meadow-rue  (T. 
dioicvm)  is  a  slender,  leafy  species,  of  rocky 
woods,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  whose  flowers, 
purplish  and  ^eeni^  with  yellowish  anthers, 
appear  in  Apnl  or  May.  The  purple  meadow- 
rue  (7".  daiyearfum),  common  in  New  Eng- 
land woods,  IS  distinguishable  by  its  sixe  (two 
to  four  feet  tall),  large  bright-green,  waxy 
leaves  and  purplish  stem;  the  flowers  form  a 
greenish  fleecy  bloom.  A  third  large  species  is 
the  thick-leaved  (T.  eorvKeum)  of  the  South- 
em  States,  whcse  flowers  are  of  different  hues, 
the  staminate  flowers  being  white  and  showy, 
while  the  pistillate  flowers,  borne  on  separate 
plants,  are  purplish.  The  tall  meadow-rue  (T. 
polygamum)  towers  to  a  height  of  10  feet  in 
favorable  situations.  All  are  fertilized  mainly 
by  the  wind. 

HEADOW-SNIPB.    See  jACK-ginpES. 

MEADOWSWEET,  a  weH-known  hand- 
some European  plant  (Ulmaria  ulmaria}  of  the 
rose  family.  It  grows  by  the  sides  of  streams 
and  in  damp  places,  has  pinnate  leaves  and 
stems  two  feet  hi^  bearine[  corymbs  of  white 
fragrant  flowers.  A  decoction  of  it  with  <mb- 
peras  is  used  for  dyang  black,  and  the  root  has 
been  used  as  a  tome.  It  is  also  called  queen  of 
the  meadow. 


Creek  and  on  the  Erie  and  a  branch  of  the 
Fittsbnrsh,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  railroads, 
about  W  miles  north  of  Piltsburf^  and  30 
miles  south  of  Erie.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  May  1768  hy  David  Mead  and  others. 
It  became  a  borough  in  1823  and  in  1S66  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural region,  in  aie  vicinity  of  extensive  oil 
fields  and  in  the  part  of  the  State  noted  for 
its  iron  and  steel  industries.  The  chief  inami- 
facturing  establishments  are  the  Erie  Railroad 
shops,  the  Phcenix  iron  works  and  the  Mead- 
ville  malleable  iron  works,  the  Keystone  vise 
works,  chocolate  chips  factory,  Barbour  silk 
mills,  shoe-button  fastener  works,  silk  mills, 
printing  works,  confectionery  factories,  engine 
worics,  tool,  casting  and  brass  works,  chemicad 
works,  corset  factories  and  other  manufactories. 
The  city  has  many  churches,  an  academy  of 
music,  courthouse,  three  parks,  the  county  fair 
grounds,  a  race-track,  iron  bridges  and  several 
fine  wholesale  and  retail  building.  Its  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  public  and  parish 
schools,  a  hi^  school,  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School,  opened  in  1844  by  the  Uni- 
tarians: Allegheny  College,  opened  in  1815  by 
the  Methodist  Emscopals;  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Music,  Meadville  Business  College  and  a 
public  library.  There  are  the  City  Hospital 
and  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.  The  three  banks 
have  a  combined  capiul  of  over  $35O;000.    Th« 


ills,  is  vested  in  a  mavor  and  fotir 
Tlie  electric*  iMjht  pbnt  and   the 


MEAFORD,   Canada,   lake  port   in    Gray 

County,  Ontario,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  Geor- 
gian Bay,  Lake  Huron,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  20  miles  west-northwest  of  Colling- 
wood.  It  has  brick  yards,  grain  elevators,  fruit 
evaporating  works,  flouring  mills,  tannery,  fur- 
niture facioQ',  textile  works,  foundries,  box 
works,  etc  It  has  a  good  harbor  with  a  depth 
of  20  feel.    Pop.  3.200. 

HEAQHER,  mS'her,  TbomM  Pnincis, 
Irish- American  soldier:  b,  Walerford,  Ireland. 
3  Aug.  1823 ;  d.  near  Fort  Benton.  Mont,  I  Julv 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Colleg^. 
Oongowes  Wood,  Kildare,  and  at  Stonyhurst 
College  (near  Preston).  England;  became  one 
of  the  principal  orators  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  which  aimed  at  independence  through 
armed  revolution :  in  1848  was  sent  on  a  mission 
by  the  Irish  Confederation  to  the  French  pro- 
visional government;  and  on  21  March  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  sedition.  He  was  l^led. 
but  on  the  passage  of  the  Treason- Felony  Aa 
rearrested;  and  in  October  sentenced  to  death 
for  treason.  The  sentence  having  been  com- 
muted Co  life  banishment,  he  was  removed  to 
Tasmania  (9  July  1849)  ;  but  in  1852  escaped 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  admitted  tc 
the  bar  in  1856  and  practised  in  New  York  i: 
1856-61.  For  some  time  also  after  1856  bi 
edited  the  Iriih  News  of  New  York.  In  1861 
he  organized  a  company  of  zouaves  for  the 
Federal  army,  viA  which  he  joined  the  69ih 
New  York  Volunteers,  imder  command  of  Cot 
Michael  Corcoran.  After  three  months'  5er%ice. 
he  recruited  the  "Irish  brigade*  (1861-62),  and 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment.  On 
3  Feb,  1862  he  became  brigadier-general  and  took 
command  of  the  brigade.  He  fought  bravely  ai 
Richmond,  the  second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg 
and  Antietam  and  after  Chancellorsville  found 
his  command  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  he  re- 
sided. Early  in  IS64  he  was  reappointed  brigj- 
dier-general  of  volunteers  and  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  military  district  of  Etowah. 
He  resigned  15  May  1865.  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  Montana  Territory  and  in  the  following 
year  acted  at  one  time  as  governor  pro  lem.  ,Ai 
Fori  Benton,  Mont.,  on  1  July  1867  he  boarded 
a  steamer  for  a  trip  down  the  Missouri  and 
thereafter  was  never  seen.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  fell  overboard  unperceived  durinK  the  night 
He  wrote  'Speeches  on  the  Legislative  Inde- 
pendence of  Ireland'  (1852).  Consult  Ca«- 
nagh,  'Ufe,  Writings  and  Speeches'  (Worces- 
ter, ilass.,  1892). 

HEAGRB.  A  fish.  See  Maigbil 
HBAKIN,  rneVn  Badgett,  English  ao- 
thor  and  writer:  b.  Ealing  Parit,  England.  ? 
Aug.  1866;  d.  London,  26  June  1906.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Reigate  Grammar  School,  be- 
came associate  editor  of  Times  of  Morocco  and 
was  editor  1884-93.  He  lectured  extensively  on 
industrial  questions  and  on  Oriental  subject' 
Among  his  works  are  'The  Moorish  Empire' 
(1895);  'The  Land  of  the  Moors»  (1901); 
'The  Moors>  (1902);  ^Modcl  Factories  and 
Villages,'  etc 
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MEAL-MOTH,  or  MEAL-WORM.    See 

Flour  and  Meal  Imsects. 

HBAL-TUB  PLOT,  in  Engiiih  hiitory, 
an  alleged  conspiracy,  concoctul  in  )679  by  an 
informer,  Dangerlield,  wilb  the  view  of  cutttng; 
off  liiose  who  were  opposed  to  the  snccestion 
of  James  li  after  he  had  embraced  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  false  charges  to  which  Dan- 
gerfield  was  prepared  to  swear  were  found  in 
the  meal-tub  belonjzini;  to  a  Mrs.  CelEer,  one 
of  his  friends.  Ultimately  he  confessed  his 
crime,  was  whipped  and  condemned  lo  itand 
in  the  pillory. 

MBALY-BUO,  a  scaleless  scale  insect  of 
the  genus  Dacfylophtt  and  family  Coccidx. 
These  insects  are  covered  with  a  mealy  or 
waxy  substance  which  they  secrete  for  protec- 
tive purposes.  Like  their  relatives,  the  true 
scale  insects,  thCT  also  secrete  hocey-dew  and 
are  attended  ana  transported  by  ants;  unlike 
these  relatives  they  do  not  lose  the  power  of 
locomotion.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in 
tropical  and  sub-Iropical  countries ;  one  species 
(D.  citri)  beifiR  the  best-known  outdoor  species 
in  the  United  States,  feeding  upon  citrus  trees 
in  Florida.  In  (freenhouses  another  species  (D. 
dtstruclor)  is  often  trotiblesome.  Owing  to  the 
protective  coverinft  difficulty  has  been  met  in 
ridding  plants  of  these  creatures,  but  fumi^- 
tion  and  caustic  solutions  have  been  tried  with 
most  satisfactory  results,  a  kerosene  and  soap 
emulsion  bcinK  particularly  effective  in  destroy- 
inR  them.  (See  Insecticiiw) .  Consult  Com- 
stock,  r,  H,  and  A,  B,,  *Manua1  for  the  Study 
of  Insects'  (8th  ed..  New  York  1909);  Com- 
stock,  J.  H.,  'Report  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture'  (Washington  1880). 

MEALY  WING,  a  minute  bug  of  the  fam- 
ily AUyrodids,  whose  species  (about  150  in 
number)  have  the  wines  covered  with  a  white 
meal-like  secretion.  They  are  allied  to  the  coc- 
dds,  but  differ  in  development  and  structural 
peculiarities ;  and  throng  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants  which  they  injure  by  suckine  away  the 
sap  and  also  hy  attracting  a  growth  of  smut- 
fungus  by  (heir  secretion  of  honey-dew.  In 
this  manner  they  blacken  and  harm  orangje  and 
lemon  trees  in  parts  of  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
where  they  are  prevalent.  Consult  Howart^ 
'Insect  Book'  (1901). 

MEAN  VALUE.  If  »  qnactities  are  com- 
mensurable, the  sum  of  their  units  divided  br 
n,  the  number  of  the  quantities,  is  the  arilk- 
meiical  mean  and  is  the  meim  value  of  the  n 
quantities  when  their  nmnber  ii  finite.  For 
example,  if  the  nnmber  of  nnits  in  three  qtian-  ' 
titles  are  respectively  4,  8  and  IS,  the  mean 

value  is  5 •=*;  and  in  gcnaral,  if  the 

number  of  units  in  n  q^ntitics  is  denoted  by 
A'l,  Xi,  Zi,    .    .    .    .    An.  die  mean  value  ii 

M==^iX,  +  X.  +  X,+    ....    +Xn). 

But  if  a  quantity  vary  continuously  in  ac- 
cordance witn  some  law,  thereby  assuming 
every  possible  value  between  two  extremes,  the 
number  of  different  quantities  is  infiQite,  and  the 
mean  value  in  such  a  case  requires  a  new  defi- 
nition. For  example,  assume  that  at  every 
point  in  the  diameter  of  a  semi-drcle  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diameter  ts  drawn  to  meet  the 


semi-drcle.  The  lengths  of  these  tines  fonn  a 
continuous  series  of  values  represented  by  every 
number  from  lero  lo  r,  where  r  is  the  length  of 
the  radius.  In  such  a  case  if  n  values  of  [he 
perpendiculars  are  obtained  and  their  sum  is 
divided  by  n,  the  ratio  should  approximate  to 
the  mean  value.    It  is  easy  to  see,  however, 

that  this  ratio  will  approximate  to  —  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle  if  the  n  perpendiculars  are 
evenly  spaced  on  the  circle,  to  -5  of  the  radius 
if  tbey  are  evenly  spaced  on  the  diameter.  It 
follows  thai  the  mean  value  of  a  continuously 
varying  quantity  is  not  definite  until  the  law  is 
kntiwn  by  which  Ibe  ■wei^t"  of  each  portion 
of  the  scope  of  variation  is  determined. 

The  several  forms  of  the  theorem  thai  pass 
under  the  name  of  the  mean  value  theorem 
involve  the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus.   The  first  theorem  of  ike  mean  value  is 


and  x='X;  let  dx  denote  the  increment 
ana  retain  the  same  sign  in  this  interval;  and 
assume  that  m  and  M  are  respectively  the  least 
and  the  greatest  values  of  /(x)  in  this  interval : 


then  the  definite  integral   I     /(x)dx  has  a  defi- 


r. 


>C^ix<f^fix)dx<lsf^  dx. 

»ntinuou3 


'-^j'.'^' 


:)dx. 


»<i<X  Bttch  that 


M</{f)  <M.  The  valm,  KO' 

is  called  the  mtan  natue  of  /(x)  in  the  interval 
X  —  J**.  If  we  assume  F(x)  to  be  the  primitive 
or  indefinite  integral  of  fix),  then  F(X)  — 
f(jr,)  =  (X-«r.)/(f)  =  fX  — *.)f(0  which 
is  the  familiar  form  of  the  law  of  ^  mean 
in  the  difierential  calculus. 

The  theorem  of  mean  value  is  of  importance 
in  establishing  Taylor's  series.  It  follows  im- 
mediately from  the  theorem  of  mean  value  (hat 
if  F(X)=f{*.)=0.forsomef  betweenXand*. 
^(0=0,  if  ^  is  continuous  between  X  and  ». 
Let  #  be  a  function  of  X  with  derivatives  of  every 
order  at  every  pomt  between  x^a  and  x^o. 
Construct  the  tunction 

(x-») 


♦{.)~#(X)-f«)~(X~t)  f  (.)  - 


^f"(i) 


(»- 


iL". 


"  +  i 


where  X  is  of  the  form  »  +  h,  and  X  and  Xt  lie 
betweoi  a  and  b.  f  w31  be  of  the  form 
-f  (*)-H'W-(X-«)#"(f)+(X-«)f"{.)-. .  .- 


'  ^+t),+  iiZ2i  A.  or 


Furthermore,    ♦(X)    is   ideatically  0,    and    by 
properly    choosing    P,  ii(x^    can    be    made    0. 
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Therrfore,  by  the  thtotaa  just  staMd  ♦'(*)= 


■  [p— f(»+»)(*)l  vanishes  for    i 


!  value 


of  E  between  Xg  and  x.  As  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  vahie  need  not  be  X  iteelf,  we  have 
?—+("+ 1)(»)»^)  for  some  value  of  ■  between  m 
and  X,  and  since  V'{Jf)=0,  if  we  let  X=Xf\-h,  we 


l>aveK»+A)=tC*.)+f  (»«)*+  ■ 


^A»+ 


»C+»(«.+tfA),. 


,  whereO<*<l,    Therefore, 


can  be  made  as  small  as 


(«  +  l)! 

you  please  by  increasing  n,  we  have  ^(34  +ft)— > 
1?^^t3^,    „y^   J,   Taylor',    theoran.    See 

Semes.  Consult  Osgood,  'Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus'   (rev.  ed..  New  York  1914). 

MEANDER,  me-in'dir,  m  art,  an  otna- 
mental  design,  in  which  the  lines  interlace;  it 
is  often,  used  in  decorating  vases.  The  lines 
usually  advance  in  one  direction  and  pass  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  design  is  so 
named  from  the  river  Ueander,  well  known 
for  its  numerous  windings. 

MEANDERS,  broad  swinging  curves  made 
by  a  river  on  its  flood  plain.  A  river  in  its 
early  history  mav  have  accidental  curves,  but  it 
is  only  when  it  has  cut  its  course  as  deeply  as 
it  can,  and  has  begun  to  widen  its  vall^  notably, 
in  other  words  when  it  has  passed  its  maiuri^ 
and  is  progressing  toward  old  age,  that  it  char- 
act  enslicalTy  develops  meanders.  These  fre- 
(Juenlly  become  almost  perfect  loops  many 
miles  around  and  but  a  few  rods  across  the 
neck.  When  a  meander  cuts  off  and  is  occupied 
by  stagnant  water  only,  ox-bow  lakes  are 
formed.  If  a  reoion  in  this  stage  i«  uplifted 
the  river  will  again  begin  to  deepen  its  valley, 
and  the  meander  curves  will  cut  down  anew, 
forming  deep  valleys  or  gorges.  They  are  then 
said  to  be  entrenched  or  incised  meanders. 
Sometimes  the  nedc  of  an  incised  meander  may 
be  cot  through  at  river  level,  by  undermining 
the  rock,  leaving  a  natural  bridge.  See 
Matukal  Bbidges,  and  the  section  on  Work  of 
Running  Water  in  the  article  on  Gbouky. 

MEANING,  the  object  of  a  symbolizacion, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  symbol. 
Thus  (he  meaning  of  the  6gure  2  is  the  number 
two,  the  meaning  of  the  formula  {x  +  y)*^^ 
**  +  2ry  +y  is  the  law  that  formula  represents, 
and  so  on  indefiniiely.  The  experiences  which 
we  undergo  possess  liesides  their  presented  con- 
tent a  represented  content,  and  this  represented 
content  bears  toward  them  the  relation  of  mean- 
ing. One  of  the  cardinal  problems  of  modern 
psychology  is  the  determination  of  the  psychical 
concomitvits  of  this  meaning.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  nominalistic  and  associational' 
istic  trend  of  experimental  psycholof^,  those 
who  approach  the  question  of  meaning  from 
this  angle  have  usual Iv  considered  that  the 
meaning  of  an  image  is  conveyed  in  conscious- 
ness by  a  group  of  such  accompanying  sub- 
stantive states  as  images,  sensations  and  feel- 
ings. They  held,  that  is,  that  the  meaning  of 
■bear*  read  into  a  noise  in  the  woods  is  "car- 
ried by  a  verbal  image  and  an  organic  shudder,* 


and  that  every  experience  is  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  vaguer  meaningful  states.  They 
would  consider  that  the  vehicle  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation  is  a  visual  or  auditory 
verbal  image,  together  with  certain  or^nic  and 
Idntesthetic  sen sa dons. 

AH  this  psychology  of  meaning  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  an  antecedent  logical  analyris.  The 
It^cal  situation  best  adapted  to  this  analysis 
is  that  of  the  relation  of  a  set  of  mathematical 

Smbols   to  the   theory    th^    represent.    The 
eopris  obvionslv  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
I...      ■_  pi^iy  ^^  jjjg  ^^^  sli(^tes(  extent  < 


with  certain  of  the  simpler  general 
notions,  are  represented  by  special  cha.racters. 
The  structural  relations  are  signified,  and  must 
be  signified,  by  the  arrangement  —  that  is,  the 
structural  relations  of  the  symbolism  on  the 
paper..  The  essence  of  the  conventional  systcni 
of  algebraic  notation  lies,  not  in  the  use  of  let- 
ters for  numbers,  not  in  the  symbolizing  of  ad- 
dition by  +  and  of  multiplication  hy  X,  but  in 
the  agreement  between  the  laws  of  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  symbols  and  the  laws  of  number. 
Symboliiation  is  primarily  the  relation  toward  a 
system  of  entities  of  a  similarly  order  system  of 
arbitrary  marks,  and  only  in  a  derived  sense 
the  relation  between  a  mark  and  the  correspond- 
ing entity.  The  symbol  is  a  symbol  only  within 
a  symbolism.  It  is  precisely  as  a  symbolisa 
that  our  verbal  images,  kinesthetic  sensations 
and  other  mental  states  convey  a  meaning 
When  the  mathematician  is  developing  a  new 
theorem,  bis  mental  content  may  be  inventoried 
as  a  verbal  image  or  two,  his  sensation  of  the 
paper  and  pencU  in  front  of  him,  and  a  few 
organic  sensations.  Somehow  or  other  be  puts 
these  into  an  entirely  extraneous  correlatioii 
with  the  entities  which  he  is  examining.  This 
strain  behind  the  eyeballs  acquires  a  temporary 
association  with  the  unknown  function  for 
it^ch  he  is  seeking;  that  fragmentary  visual 
image  of  a  formula  represents  a  mathemalical 
law:  and  so  on.  In  his  trained  mind,  ibe 
symbolism  of  his  states  shapes  itself  into  the  de- 
sired conclusion,  which  he  symbolizes  anew  in 
the  conventional  algebraic  notation  on  the  paper 
lying  before  him.  No  enumeration  of  his  sub- 
stantive states  can  ever  disclose  how  the  mean- 
ing of  the  conclusion  and  Ae  premises  is  car- 
ried in  his  mind,  for  it  is  not  these  stales  tbem- 
selvcs,  but  their  arrangements,  that  are  the 
vehicles  of  meaning. 

This  structural  nature  of  the  vehicle  of 
meaning  is  intimatelv  connected  with  our  power 
to  communicate  with  others.  My  sensation  of 
red  is  something  that  as  far  as  I  know  niay  be 
peculiarly  mine.  If  there  were  a  man  who 
from  his  birth  had  seen  red  where  I  see  green 
and  green  whwe  I  see  red,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  for  me  to  detect  bis 
anomaly.  He  would  learn  the  name  'red* 
from  hearing  it  applied  to  the  things 
which  appear  red  to  me  but  Ki'een  10 
hitn,  so  thai  his  speech  would  not  dis- 
close his  peculiarity.  It  is  only  by  ob- 
serving that  green  objects  excite  in  him  the 
expression  of  the  emotions  which  we  consider 
appropriate  to  red,  or  by  some  similar  peculiarity 
in  the  associations  of  his  experience  of  red 
and  green  objects,  that  the  interchange  of  his 
red  and  green  sensations  could  even  be  sus- 
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pected  If  th«  interchain  were  his  sale 
peculia.nty,  he  would  always  consider  himself, 
and  be  considered  by  others,  in  the  lig^t  of  a 
normal  human  being.  Accordingly,  we  have  no 
reasoD  to  believe  that  the  sensory  qualities  or 
sense-data  of  normal  human  beings  apree  with 
our  own  sensory  qualities  and  sense-data,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  conveying  these  qualities 
and  data  by  language.  On  the  other  hand,  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  meaning  and  of  notfaint; 
else.  This  alone  is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
meanings  do  not  reside  in  any  special  data  or 
qualities  in  our  minds.  What  language  docs  is 
to  order  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  die  speaker  or  writer. 
In  reading  a  story  we  pass  through  a  sequence 
of  mental  states  which  has  heen  designed  for 
us  by  the  autlior,  though  oar  individual  states 
are  beyond  his  kuowledge.  When  he  uses  the 
word  "green,"  we  interpret  it  in  our  own  way, 
but  we  put  it  in  the  same  sort  of  relational  con- 
text —  complementary  color  of  red,  intermediate 
between  jrellow  and  Hue,  etc.—  as  that  which  it 
occupies  in  his  mind.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  tliis  relational  context,  wiiich  is  all  that 
language  can  convey,  is  identically  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  language. 

The  situation  when  we  hear  a  noise  in  the 
bushes  and  interpret  it  as  *bear'  can  now  be 
analyzed.  The  meaning  is  not  carried  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  verbal  image  and  the 
shudder.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a^ssible  state 
of  consciousness  in  which  the  rustle  in  the 
bushes,  the  verbal  image,  and  the  shudder  are 
all  that  is  present,  bnt  at  this  stage  meaning 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Meaning  first  appeftn 
when  we  think,  not  'bear,*  but  That's  a  bear.' 
In  this  case,  the  rustle  in  the  bushes  stands 
for  'that,*  the  shudder  or  verbal  image  for 
*bear'  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  sbnoder  or 
image  with  the  sound  impression  for  the  rela- 
tion expressed  in  the  sentence.  The  meaning 
of  'bear*  is  derived  from  ^e  meaning  of  tfaJe 
sentence.  In  other  words,  the  meaning  of  the 
sound  in  the  bushes  resides,  not  in  its  correlates, 
bnt  in  its  correlation,  (See  Thought),  Con- 
sult James,  W.,  'Principles  of  Psychology* 
(New  York  1899);  Stout,  G.  F.,  'Manual  of 
Psychology*  (London  1913) ;  Tltchener  E.  B., 
'Escperimental  Psychology  of  the  Thought 
Processes*   (New  York  1909). 

NORBDIT  WlENEH. 

MEANS,  mens,  David  HacGracor,  Ames- 
ican  lawyer  and  author :  b.  Groton,  Mbss., 
1  Uay  1S47.  He  was  gr^uated  from  Yale  in 
186&  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  New 
Haven,  was  professor  of  economics  in  Middle- 
bury  (Vl.)  College  in  1877-80,  and  in  1881  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  the  practice  of 
law.  He  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  wrote 
'The  Boss'  (1894);  'Industrial  Freedom* 
(1897)  ;  '■Rie  Methods  of  Twotian*  (1909). 

MEANS  GRASS.  See  Grasses  m  the 
United  States. 

HBANTONS,  or  MESOTONIC  TBM- 
PBRAHENT,  in  music,  the  System  or  princi- 
ple of  toning  voices  or  instruments  in  vo^e  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  I9th  century,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  system  of  eqnal  or  even  ten- 
perament.  In  the  meantone  temperament,  tun- 
ing was  based  on  the  use  of  a  standard  whole 
step  or  mean  tone,  which  is  an  interral  between 


UEABES,  merz,  John.  English  navigator: 
b.  England,  1756;  d.  London.  1809.  He  entered 
upon  a  seafaring  life  at  an  early  a^e  and  in 
1771  he  entered  me  navy  and  served  m  the  war 
with  the  French  until  peace  was  declared  in 
1783,  when  he  became  a  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  In  1786  he  explored  the  coast  of 
Alaska  and  made  in  1789  a  second  tour  of  ex- 
ploration on  the  discoveries  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  based  its  claim  to  the  possession 
of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon.  Three  ships 
sent  by  him  to  Nootka  Sound  in  1789  were  cap- 
tured by  die  Spaniards  and  this  act  caused  Eng- 
land to  fit  out  an  expedition  in  the  following 
vear,  upon  which  reparation  was  made  by 
Spain.  He  was  the  author  of  'Voyages  in  the 
Years  I788-S9,  from  (Hiina  to  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America'  (1790). 

MEASIM  RIVER.  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Siena  do  Negro,  and  after  a  northerly  course 
of  about  360  miles  in  the  state  of  Maranh&o 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Sfio  Marcos  near  the  city 
of  Maranhao.  It  has  nomerous  aflhients  and  is 
nay^ble,  bat  the  sudden  tidal  bores  are  cUn- 
eerona. 

MXARS,  Helen  Famsworth,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Oshkosh,  Wis,  1878:  d.  17  Feb. 
I91a  Her  early  years  were  passed  in  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  ^ere  she  oegin  her  art  work  as  a  child 
by  carving  a  life-size  portrait  of  her  sister 
from  a  block  of  solid  plaster.  She  studied  under 
Saint-Gaudens,  who  recommended  her  as  one 
of  the  strongest  pupils  he  ever  bad  when  he 
sent  her  to  .  Frederick  Macmonnies  in   Paris. 


lard  in  the  capitol  at  Wasliinglon  (1905)  was 
the  first  statue  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  placed 
in  that  building.  In  1911  her  design  was  ac- 
cepted for  a  statue  lor  the  new  Wisconsin 
State  house.  Before  that  she  had  done  much 
work  of  note,  including  the  MacDowell  bas- 
reliefs,  familiar  to  visitors  at  the  Uetropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  and  at  the  MacDowell 
Club;  a  'Fountain  of  Lite,'  which  won  a  prize 
at  the  Saint  Louis  exposition.  Other  works 
are  the  portrait  relief  of  Augustus  Saint-Gau- 
dens and  the  portrait  busts  of  George  Rogers 
Oarfc  and  Wifliam  L.  G.  Morton,  Mil.,  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingtoa 

HEARS,  James  Ewing,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Indiaiu^lis,  Ind,  1838.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Conn.,  in  \SM, 
and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
in  1865.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  in 
1865  established  his  practice  in  Philadelfiliia. 
He  held  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
from  1870  to  1898  and  for  many  years  was  sur- 

Sxin-in-chief  of  the  Pennsyivania  National 
uard.  He  published  'Practical  Suivery' 
(1878;  2d  ed.,  1885),  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  surgical  joumab. 

IfBASLES  (also  called  Rubeola  and  Mor- 
Biui),  a  tmhly  contagious  ertqKtve  diseaiie,  fr^ 
qucntly  epidemic,  and  sometimes  dangerous  be- 
cause of  its  debilitating  effects  and  tendency  to 
nucous  membranes.  !uch 


malignant  measles,  occurring  mostly  in  persons 
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of  veiy  poor  health,  is  usualty  iatal.  Where 
frequently  epidemic  it  is  less  likely  to  be  severe, 
and  where  it  attacks  a  community  for  the  first 
time  it  has  a  high  mortality.  For  instance,  it 
was  taken  to  the  Fiji  Islands  by  a  British  ship 
from  Australia  and  swept  away  40,000  out  of 
150,000  inhabitants.  Although  measles  is  a 
disease  of  childhood,  adults  are  not  exenyit 
from  it  As  a  rule  tt  attacks  an  individual  but 
once.  The  contagious  principle  exists  in  the 
breath  and  in  exhalations  from  the  skin,  the 
tears,  the  nasal  and  bronchial  secretions  and 
the  excretions.  Clothine  which  has  been  in  an 
infected  atmosphere  is  liable  to  spread  the  dis- 
ease. How  long  the  contagium  remains  in  in- 
fected articles  is  not  known.  The  disease  may 
be  divided  into  four  stages,  beginning  with  the 
stage  of  incubation,  or  the  interval  (varying 
from  7  to  21  days)  between  the  date  of  infec- 
tion and  the  outbreak  of  symptoms,  that  is, 
the  stage  of  invasion.  The  symptoms  are  chilli- 
ness, fever,  ^in  in  bead,  back  and  lirobs,  blood- 
shot eyes,  with  intolerance  of  light,  running  of 
the  eyes  and  nose,  sneezing  and  a  troublesome 
cough.  About  the  fourth  day  an  eruption  or 
rash  appears  (stage  of  eruption),  first  in  the 
throat,  then  upon  the  face^  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties, as  minute  pinkish  red  spots,  whidi  coalesce 
into  blotches  more  or  less  crescentic  in  shape, 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  erup- 
tion usually  last  about  three  or  four  days. 
Gradually  disappearing  (stage  of  decline),  fever 
and  catarrhal  symptoms  abate,  and  appetite  re- 
turns. The  cough  may  remain  for  days.  The 
iiatient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  well-venli- 
alcd  and  fairly  lighted  room,  should  be  given 
easily  digested  food  and  plenty  of  water.  Treat- 
ment should  also  i^giilate  the  bowels  with  saline 
medicines,  and  allay  the  severity  of  the  cough 
with  simple  remedies.  Severe  s:niiptoms  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  the  physician.  Com- 
plications may  ensue  in  the  shape  of  chronic 
inflanunation  of  the  tonsils,  of  larpmgitis,  of 
chronic  Brigfat's  disease  and  of  otitis;  but  the 
most  serious  complication  is  that  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  occurs  in  about  25  per  cent 
of  cases  of  measles.  Measles  is  contagious  until 
the  eruption  has  disappeared  and  all  dead  par- 
ticles of  skin  have  come  away  of  themselves  or 
have  been  washed  oft  by  tepid  baths. 

MBASURB,  a  definite  unit  of  capacity  or 
extentj  fixed  by  law  or  custom,  by  which  rela- 
tive sizes  and  capacities  are  ascertained  and 
expressed;  as,  a  yard,  a  measure  of  length;' 
a  gallon,  a  measure  of  capacity;  a  square  toot, 
a  measure  of  area;  a  cubic  foot,  a  measure  of 
volnme,  etc.    See  Weights  Aim  Ueasuhes. 

Lineal  Heuare. —  The  measnre  of  lines  or 
distances;  the  standard  imtt  of  lineal  measure 
in  the  United  States  is  the  yard.  The  system 
is  based  on  the  law  of  nature  that  the  force  of 
gravity  is  constant  at  the  same  point  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  a.  certain 
number  of  times  in  a  given  period  is  also 
constant. 

Unit  of  Meaanre.— A  given  quantity,  used 
as  a  standard  of  cotHparison  in  mcasanng  a 
quantity  of  the  same  kind.  Every  kind  of  quan- 
tity has  its  own  unit  of  measure,  and  under 
dineretit  circumstances  llie  same  kuid  of  quan- 
tity may  have  different  units  of  measure 

Line  of  Heanires. —  The  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  primitive  plane,  with  a  plane  passing 


througji  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and  the 
axis  of  the  circle  to  be  projected. 

Measure  of  Anglea.—  the  ri^t  an^le  htiag 
taken  as  the  angular  unit,  its  subdivisions  arc 
degrees,  minutes  and  seconds.  The  right  an^e 
contains  90  degrees,  the  degree  60  minutes  and 
the  minutes  60  seconds.  All  smaller  fraciioos 
are  expressed  decimally  in  terras  of  the  seconi 

Ueasure  of  Magnification. —  The  measuie 
of  magnification,  or  magnifving  power  of  an* 
optical  instrument,  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  image  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object, 
or,  more  precisely,  the  ratio  of  the  appareol 
diameter  of   the   ima^   to   that  of   the  objecL 

Measure  of  a  Ratio. —  Its  logarithm,  in  any 
system  of  lo^rithms,  or  the  exponent  of  iht 
power  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  extern 
of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed  as  umly. 

In  Music. —  The  quantity  of  notes  which  art 
placed  in  the  bar^  and  which  is  generally  called 
the  time,  of  which  there  are  But  two  kinds, 
namely,  common  time,  containing  an  equal  quin- 
tity  of  notes  in  the  bar,  and  triple  time,  c 


..  that  every  bar  contains  four  crotchets,  w 

their  value  in  other  notes.  There  are  also  olbit 
kinds  of  common  time  which  are  marked  ],  f  I 
Triple  time  is  marked  I,  i.  I,  I,  J. 

MBASURB  FOR  HBASURB  is  the  mai 
characteristic  of  the  ^roiip  of  so-called  'darl: 
comedies'  produced  in  Shakespeare's  middlt 
period  Modern  critics  are  agreed  that  'Mcav 
ure  for  Measure,'  first  printed  in  the  162! 
folio,  must  have  been  composed  about  160i. 
and  the  critics'  opinion,  based  almost  to^cij 
upon  evidence  of  style,  can  now  be  confidenilF 
supported  by  a  piece  of  external  evidence  laldr 
redeemed  from  suspicion  of  forgery;  namdj, i 
tncmorandum  in  the  accounts  of  the  rod 
Revels  Office  which  records  that  'Measure  lor 
Measure'  by  "Shaxberd"  was  performed  before 
King  James  by  Hia  Majesty's  Playen  <* 
Saint  Stephen's  night.  26  Dec  1604.  Fev 
of  Shakespeare's  greater  works  are  so  uneqial 
in  quality  or  have  evoked  such  diverse  opinjons 
In  certain  details  of  form  it  is  one  of  the  mifii 
careless  of  the  plays.  The  snbject  is  intrin- 
sically displeasing  to  modern  taste  (thou^ 
vastly  more  refined  here  than  in  the  originil 
story)  ;  several  of  the  characters  (notably  lie 
goody-goody  Duke  and  the  unmanly  (Tlaudioi 
repel  the  reader;  and  many  of  the  devices  oi 
plot,  espctnally  in  die  perAtnctory  dosine  act 
are  frank  dap-trap.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaltt- 
speare's  moral  beauty  and  dramatic  hrillianre 
are  nowhere  more  loftily  exemplified  than  io 
the  best  scenes  —  those,  namely,  in  which  lo- 
belia's gracious  fipin-e  appears.  In  a  word,  lli' 
play  marks,  and  is  the  nrst  to  mark,  the  com- 
plete ascendency  of  spirit  over  form  so  nolaWe 
in  the  last  plays  of  8  or  10  years  later;  « 
is  the  earliest  to  iwAe  conspicuous  Shakespeirt's 
utter  heedlessness  pi  rules  and  details  and  his 
uncanny  splendor  in  silhouetting  moral  beauir 
against  an  all-encompassing  mundane  vilencs^ 
•This  is  a  pfay  as  tuH  of  genius  as  it  is  oi 
wisdom,*  says  Hailitt,  and  Masefield  in  ^ 
notable  appreciation  calls  it  'one  of  the  jreaiesf 
works  of  the  greatest  English  mind."  There  « 
no  evidence  that  'Measure  for  Measure'  bis 
ever  been  much  performed  (except  in  Ger- 
many), though  an  injudicioBS  attempt  to  blend 
it   with   *Much  Ado  about   Nirihing'    ('Ik 
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Law  Bsainsi  Lovers,*  by  Sir  William  Daveoant) 
was  popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Yet  two  English  revivals  in  1907  and  1908 
(one  hy  the  company  of  Oscar  Ashe  and  Lily 
Braylon,  the  other  by  the  Oxford  University 
Dramatic  Society .  supported  by  actresses) 
proved  marvelously  impressive.  They  fully 
established  both  the  serene  morality  of  the 
piece  when  honestly  presented  and  also  the 
genuine  effectiveness  of  the  usually  slighted 
comic  scenes.  Shakespeare's  source  was  a  long, 
flashy  play  in  two  parts  (10  acts),  'Promos  and 
Cassandra.'  by  George  Whetstone  (1578),  which 
in  its  turn  is  derived  from  an  Italian  tale  in 
Cinthio's  'Hecatommitbi.* 

TucKEB  Brooke. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  SHIPS  FOR 
TONNAGE,  or  BUILDER'S  MBASURB- 
MSNT,  a  method  of  computing  the  toinnaRe  of 
merchant  vessels,  in  use  among  shipbuilders. 
Its  results  are  nearly  double  the  legal  or  regis- 
tered tonnage.    See  Tonnage. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  STREAMS.  One 
of  the  many  useful  classes  of  work  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey;  the 
measurement  of  streams  having  an  industrial 
value.  Wherever  water  is  likely  to  be  employed 
for  power  or  irrigation  the  amount  available  is 
ascertained  by  that  bureau.  The  volume  varies 
greatly  from  season  to  season,  and  sometimes 
from  year  to  year.  Any  calculation  hy  the  man- 
ufacturer or  farmer  which  does  not  take  this 
variability  into  accoimt  would  be  misleading. 
Moreover,  streams  differ  among  themselves  in 
Straightness,  the  character  of  their  beds  and 
Other  particulars.  Accurate  measurement  is  still 
further  complicated  bj;  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  movement  in  a  given  cross  section.  What 
might  be  true  for  one  point  would  not  be  true 
for  other  points  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  or 
at  a  higher  or  lower  level. 

The  first  step  in  the  work  is  to  place  a  ^uge 
in  a  permanent  position,  and  employ  a  suitable 
observer  to  read  it  every  day.  The  gauge  is 
graduated  to  feet  and  tenths.  Usually  it  is  up- 
right. It  may  be  laid  over  slanting,  however. 
In  that  case,  the  spacing  is  widened,  so  as  to 
give  accurate  results.  One  observation  a  day  is 
made,  and  its  results  transmitted  on  a  postal 
card  to  Washington.  The  second  factor  m  the 
faydrographer's  computation  is  the  velocity  of 
the  stream,  at  difTerent  heights.  To  ascertain 
this  onlv  occasional  measurements  are  neces- 
sary. Tnese  are  made  by  experts,  but  with  their 
aid  it  is  possible  to  prepare  tables  showing  the 
total  discharge  of  that  particular  stream  for  all 
the  different  gauge_  readings.     After  such  tabu- 
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Velocity  is  ascertained  with  a  meter  lowered 
into  the  water.  The  instrument  contains  a  tiny 
screw  propeller,  the  number  of  whose  rotations 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  automatically 
registered.  Many  types  of  meter  have  been  de- 
vised. The  kind  which  the  bureau  prefers  has 
an  electric  wire  leading  up  to  a  buzzer  in  the 
operator's  pocket.  There  a  click  or  other  audi- 
ble sound  indicates  to  him  the  speed  of  the 
screw.  He  counts  the  'number  of  revolutions 
for  some  definite  period,  usually  hfty  seconds, 
records  it  in  his  notebook  and  moves  along  a 
short  distance  to  make  another  observation, 
vot.  18  — Jl 


If  laeaauremenlB  are  made  at  various  depths 
along  a  vertical  line,  the  results  will  not  be 
eqaai.  For  this  rea«ott  hydrographets  have 
studied  to  find,  if  possible,  a  level  that  would 
fairly  represent  the  average  velocity  for  any 
vertical.  In  this  way  they  can  simplify  the 
labor.  It  has  been  found  that  such  an  average 
can  be  secured  by  taking  the  speed  at  a  depth 
of  from  six-tenths  to  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down  from  the  surface.  To  obtain  a  correct 
idea  for  the  whole  .stream,  though,  these  tests 
must  be  made  at  a  number  o£  Jaces  between 
one  shore  and  the  other.  No  measurement  at 
single  point  can  be  trusted  to  be  fairly  repre- 


MEASURING  WORM,  INCH  WORM, 
LOOPBR,  or  SPAN-WORM,  a  caterpillar 
□f  any  species  of  moth  of  the  superfaroily 
Geotnttriaa,  The  creatures  are  characterizea 
by  the  presence  of  only  two  pairs  of  abdominal 
legs,  one  upon  the  ninth,  the  other  upon  the  anal 
seginent,  and  by  their  peculiar  form  of  loco- 
motion, the  rear  of  the  body  being  brought 
forward  toward  the  front  legs  and  the  body 
forming  a  loop  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
upon  which  the  insects  walk.  Nearly  all  the 
numerous  species  feed  upon  foliage,  a  few  upon 
seeds  in  which  they  bore.  Some  are  considered 
serious  pests  in  orchards  and  upon  shade  trees; 
for  instance,  the  canker  worms  (see  AprLE, 
Initcis),  the  lime-tree  moth  (Hybemia  tiliaria}, 


of  the  larva  state  is  variable ;  from  their  great 
voradty  they  grow  rapidly  and  shed  their  skini 
several  times  before  attaining  maturity;  when 
arrived  at  this  state  they  seek  some  sheltered 
spot  in  which  to  undergo  the  change  to  pupa 
form,  some  clinging  to  the  lower  surfaces  of 
leaves  while  others  bury  fhemselves  in  the  earth, 
those  remaining  in  the  air  suspending  them- 
selves in  various  ways  by  means  of  their  silliy 
secretions,  others  enclosing  diemselves  in  sill^ 
cocoons.  Those  burying  themselves  also  build 
cocoons  around  them,  but  many  of  these  only 
line  their  cavity  with  enough  silken  threads  to 
keep  the  wall  from  falling  in.  One  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  Fidonia  Plitmataria,  is  distin- 
guished by  curious  feathery  antennx-  The  cater- 
pillars of  this  species  are  very  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  especially  those  of  the  European  magpie 
moth.  Abraxas  groiiulariala,  which  inl^bit 
gooseberry  bushes,  often  entirely  stripping  them 
of  their  foliage.  The  cateroillar  of  the  Ameri- 
can caidter  worm  moth,  A.  nisopteryx  pome- 
tafia,  also  belongs  to  this  species  of  worm,  the 
eggs  being  hatched  in  the  spring;  when  grown 
they  are  about  an  inch  long  and  of  various 
colors,  and  are  also  dangerous  to  orchards. 
Most  of  the  species,  however,  are  of  small 
economic  importance;  The  caterpillars  usually 
resemble  twigs  wlien  at  rest,  their  protective 
coloring  and  their  altitudes  servii^  to  deceive 
their  enemies.  The  caterpillars  of  a  few  species 
of  the  owlet  moths,  family  Noctvida,  walk  in 
this  way,  since  they  also  lack  prolegs  upon  the 
middle  abdominal  segments.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, considered  true  measuring  worms.  The 
geometrid  moths  are  usually  of  small  size  and 
inconspicuous  hut  delicate  and  beautiful  colora- 
tion. Consult  Holland,  'The  Moth  Book>  (New 
York  1903)  ;  and  Packard's  'Monograph  of  the 
Geometridfe,*  with  colored  plates,  publi.Bhcd  by 
the  United  States  Getde^eal  Snrvey  (Washrar* 
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ton  1676);  <Ca)iibri^  Natural  History'  (Vol. 
VI,  London  18W) ;  Comstock  J.  H.  and  A.  B.. 
'Mantul  for  die  Study  of  Insects'  (8th  ed., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1909). 

HKAT,  Inspection  of.  The  purpose  of 
meat  inspection  is  to  eliminate  ibseased  or 
Otherwise  bad  meat  from  the  penera!  food  sup- 
ply, to  see  that  Ihe  preparation  of  the  meals 
and  products  passed  for  human  consumption  is 
cleanly;  to  guard  against  the  use  of  harmful 
dyes,  preservatives,  chemicals  or  other  delete- 
rious ingredients;  and  to  prevent  the  usC  of 
false  or  misleading  names  or  statements  on 
labels,  in  short  to  protect  the  rights  and  health 
of  the  consumers  of  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In  the 
United  States  the  meat  inspection  service  is 
administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1890,  1891  and  1895  Congress  pasted  leg' 
illation  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  talce  measures  to  ensure  a  wholesome 
quality  in  all  meats  in  the  export  trade  and  to 
protect  the  home  consumer  against  diseased  or 
unsound  meat  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
bws  great  dependence  was  placed  on  the  ante- 
mortem  examination  of  all  animals  for  export 
or  for  interstate  commerce^  but  the  provisions 
for  the  post-mortem  examination  of  carcasses 
were  inadequate.  The  ^eat  defect  of  this 
early  legislation  was  that  it  did  not  make  a 
ruling  for  the  disposal  of  carcasses  and  animal 

Sroducts  which  upon  examination  had  been 
oimd  unfit  for  use  as  food.  During  the  war 
with  Spain  in  1898  the  prevalence  of  sickness 
among  the  enlisted  men  drew  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  laws  relating  to  meat  inspeC' 
lion.  A  report  was  made  that  "embalmed  beef* 
was  being  supphed  the  army  by  the  great  pack- 
in^-hooscs.  Investigation  failed  to  establish 
this,  however,  and  the  public  was  apathetic  in 
the  matter  until  the  publication  of  Sinclair's 
<The  Jungle,'  in  1906,  in  which  it  was  charged 
that  tne  condition  of  the  slaugbter-hoDses  in 
Chicago,  the  packing  centre  of  the  connlry,  was 
filthy  and  that  the  menace  to  the  public  health 
as  a  result  was  very  great.  The  nation  was 
aroused  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Dru^s  Act  of 
30  June  1906  was  enacted  after  the  investiga- 
tions of  government  and  other  committee*  had 
disclosed  the  astoniching  fact  that  a  targe  part 
of  the  meat  placed  upon  the  market  was  far 
from  clean;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  methods  of 
haodbng  and  prqnnng  these  food  products 
were  dangerous  to  health. 

Federal  inspection  is  now  maintained  imder 
the  act  of  30  June  1906,  and  snn>lementaty  leg- 
islation in  the  Tarlfi  Act  of  3  Oct.  1913.  "Oie 
food  animals  to  which  the  act  refers  are  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  goats.  The  slaughtering, 
packing,  rendering  and  meat-preparing  estab- 
lishments to  which  it  applies  are  those  which 
sell  or  ship  their  products  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  Meat- 
Inspection  Law  does  not  apply  to  those  estab- 
lishments the  meats  and  products  of  which  arc 
neither  sold  nor  shipped  outside  the  confines 
of  the  State  in  which  the  plant  is  operated.  A 
qualified  exemption  from  insi>ection  is  granted 
under  the  law  to  retail  dealers  supplying  their 
customers,  and  a  similar  exemption  is  granted 
in  the  case  of  meat  from  farm -slaughtered  ani- 
mals. The  legislation  of  191,1  provided  for  die 
inspection  of  imported  meats  and  products. 


The  requirements  as  t< 
lablishments  that  operate  under  inspection  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the  meat-inspection 
regulations.  Prior  to  1906  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  without  authority  to  fix  and 
enforce  such  requirements  but  when  it  was  con- 
ferred in  the  act  of  that  year  the  department 
proceeded  to  enforce  sanitation  in  all  establish- 
ments operated  under  Federal  inspection.  The 
first  Step  taken  was  to  require  strict  cleanliness 
as  Tc^rds  the  rooms  and  equipment  and  io 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  operations  and  the 
handling  of  products,  and  the  second  was  to 
adopt  rules  governing  plant  and  equipment  con- 
struction. 

In  new  plants  the  use  of  non-absorbent 
mcuerials  was  demanded  and  nattu^l  light  sup- 
planted artificial  is  far  as  possible.  Improved 
drainage,  plumbing  and  sauitatiDn  were  de- 
manded as  also  proper  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  inspection. 

Each  establishment  is  given  an  facial  num- 
ber, which  must  appear  in  every  instance  as  a 
part  of  the  mark  of  inspection,  that  is,  the  mark 
or  statement  used  on  meals  and  products  or  the 
containers  thereof,  to  show  that  they  have  been 
inspected  and  passed  under  the  Federal  regu- 

Ante-MoTtem  Inspection.— Voder  the 
Federal  system  not  less  than  two  examinations 
are  made  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  offirial 
establishments.  The  first  is  the  ante-mortem 
inspection  or  examination  of  the  live  animal, 
the  second  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
carcass  and  the  various  organs  and  parts  at  the 
time  of  slan^ter.  The  post-mortem  is  Ihe 
more  valuable  of  the  two  inspections,  but  both 
are  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty in  every  instance  that  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  is  sotmd,  wholesome  and  fit  for  human 
food.  The  ante-mortem  examination  is  ^r- 
formed  in  the  pens  and  alleys  of  the  establish- 
ments, except  that  at  most  of  the  large  slau^- 
tering  centres  it  is  found  more  convenient  to 
conduct  it  in  the  public  stockyards.  The  ani- 
mals are  carefully  observed  for  evidence  of 
disease  or  abnormal  condition  while  at  rest  in 
the  pens  or  as  they  move  from  the  scales  after 
weighing.  If  any  of  a  lot  show  symptoms, 
then  the  entire  lot  is  subjected  to  further  and 
individual  inspection.  If  the  animals  are  swine 
and  the  symptoms  indicate  cholera,  they  are 
driven  to  a  special  pen  for  further  examination 
and  in  certain  eases  to  ascertain  their  temper- 
atures and  to  make  a  record  of  the  same. 
Other  diseases  or  conditions  in  which  the  Ques- 
tion of  temperature  is  important  are  Texas 
fever,  anthrax,  blackleg,  pneumonia,  septicemia 
and  severe  injuries.  When  its  appearance  is 
BUch  as  to  lead  the  inspector  to  suspect  that  an 
animal  is  affected  with  a  disease  or  condition 
that  may  cause  its  condemnation  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  the  post-mortem  inspection,  it  is 
marked  for  identification  by  means  of  a  seri- 
ally numbered  metal  tag  bearing  the  phrase 
■U.  S.  Suspect"  affixed  to  fli*  ear.  A  record 
of  the  case  is  made  and  sent  to  the  inspector 
who  is  to  conduct  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. Such  suspect  animals  are  kept  apart  and 
slaughtered  separately  from  those  which  were 
passed  on  the  ante-mortem  inspection. 

Animals  which  show  symptoms  of  rabies, 
tetanus,  milk  fever  or  railroad  sidiness,  and 
hogs  irfiich  are  plainly  side  with  hog  cholera. 
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are  condemned  on  the  ante'iDortem  inspeclion. 
Such  animals  are  marked  by  means  of  a  serially 
numbered  'U.  S,  Condenined*  melal  tag  aiRxed 
to  the  ear.  Aniniats  so  tagged  may  not  be 
taken  into  the  slaughter- room,  but  must  be 
destroyed  and  disposed  of  as  required  for  con- 
demned carcasses  to  prevent  their  use  for  food. 
Animals  found  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition  on 
the  premises  are  condemned  and  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner. 

Post-Mortetn  Inspectioii. — The  post-moi^ 
tern  inspection  is  made  at  the  time  of  slaughter 
and  incmdes  a  careful  examination  of  the  car- 
cass and  all  its  parts.  Where  the  number  of 
animals  dressed  per  hour  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain general  limit,  one  inspector,  constantly 
present,  performs  all  the  inspections.  Where 
the  number  of  inspections  per  hour  exceeds  cer- 
tain general  limits,  the  inspectors  are  increased 
accordingly  and  the  work  so  arranged  and  co- 
ordinated that  each  inspector  gives  his  entire 
attention  to  some  particular  part  of  it  Thus 
the  work  is  in  a  sense  speclaliied  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  high  individual  and  collective  pro* 
ficiency  is  attained  and  ^cient  inspection  as- 
sured regardless  of  the  rate  of  slaugliter.  An 
important  requirement  in  Ae  conduct  of  this 
inspection  is  that  the  identity  of  the  carcas* 
and  of  each  of  its  severed  parts  be  carefuity 
maintained  tintil  the  inspection  Is  completed,  so 
that  if  there  is  a  disease  in  any  one  organ  or 
part,  all  the  other  parts  and  Oie  carcass  may 
be  brought  together  for  additional  examinatioit 
Facilities  for  maintaining  snch  identity  are  pro- 
vided  in  the  slaughter  oepanments. 

The  different  steps  of  the  post-mortem  in- 
spection &re:  Head  inspection,  viscera  inspec- 
bn,  carcass  inspection,  final  inspection,  disposi- 
tion and  marking.  In  cattle  heads  the  different 
pairs  of  lymphatic  glands  are  cat  into  and  ex- 
amined, particularly  for  tuberculosis.  The 
tongue  is  also  examined.  The  presence  in  the 
fled)  of  cattle  of  a  certain  cyst  capable  of  priv 
dudng  tapeworm  in  man  can  usually  be  deter- 
minea  t:^  examining  the  inner  and  outer  cheek 
muscles.  A  carefulsurvey  is  made  of  the  head 
as  a  whole  for  actinomycosis,  deformities,  etc 
In  the  heads  of  swine  certain  lymphatic  glands, 
which  are  favorite  scats  of  tuberculosis,  are 
incised  and  examined. 

In  the  inspection  of  viscera,  the  several  or- 
gans as  they  are  removed  from  the  carcass  are 
placed  before  the  inspector,  on  a  table,  in  pans 
or  other  suitable  metal  receptacles  for  examina- 
tion. Facilities  for  promptly  cleansing  such 
equipment  in  the  event  of  contamination 
through  the  contact  of  diseased  viscera  are  at 
hand.  The  various  organs  and  parts  are  care- 
fully viewed  and  certain  of  them  cut  into  while 
others  are  subjected  to  manual  as  well  as  visual 


The  carcass  inspection  embraces  a  careful 
viewing  of  all  surfaces  and  parts  of  the  carr^ass, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  condition 
of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities.  '  Further,  certain  parts 
which  more  frequently  than  others  are  seats  of 

"" "e  subjected  to  a  manual  as  well  as  a 

mination.    The  head,  \iscera  and  car- 

_  inations  together  constitvite  the  regu- 
lar post-Diortem  inspection.  T^e  animals  found 
to  be  free  from  disease  or  any  doubtful  condi- 
tion are  marked  "Inspected  and  Passed*  while 
those  in  which  any  disease  or  doubtful  condt- 
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tion  is  found  are  retained  for  the  final  inspec- 
tion, which  takes  place  in  a  special  room,  where 
another  inspector  with  special  faciUties  at  his 
command  subjects  them  to  a  searching  exami- 
nation.  Since  the  animals  held  for  final  inspec- 
tion are  tagged  or  retained  for  cause,  only 
veterinary  ins^iectors  who  have  become  skilled 
through  training  and  experience  in  the  work 
are  detailed  to  make  such  examinations  and  to 
determine  the  final  dispositions. 

As  soon  as  the  several  examinations  have 
been  made  and  the  dispositions  determined, 
there  remain  two  important  acts  to  complete 
the  post-mortem  inspection.  They  are  the 
marking  of  each  carcass  to  show  plainly  to 
every  beholder  the  disposition  made  of  it  and 
to  see  that  those  carcasses  and  parts  whidi  are 
condemned  are  disposed  of  as  required  by  the 
regulations  to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of  the 
lame  as  human  food.  In  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  condemned  articles  it  is  required  that 
every  condemned  carcass,  part  of  carcass,  meat 
or  prt^duct  be  plainly  marked  to  show  that  it  is 
condemBcd,  and  that  parts  or  products  too 
smalt  to  be  so  marked  be  placed  in  appropri- 
ately marked  containers.  All  condemned  arti- 
cles remain  in  the  custody  of  an  inspector  from 
the  time  they  are  condemsed  until  properly  dis- 
posed of,  and  if  not  disposed  of  on  the  day 
they  are  condemned  they  are  lodied  in  the 
■U.  S.  Oraidesined*  compartments,  the  loclu 
of  which  are  selected  and  supplied  by  the  de- 
partment and  the  keys  of  which  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  inspector.  The  required  de- 
struction or  denaturing  of  the  condemned  arti- 
cles mult  be  done  in  tne  presence  of  an  inspec- 
tor, irtio  renders  a  report  on  the  transaction. 
The  usual  method  i>  to  convert  condemned 
parts  into  grease  and  fertitiier  bjr  rendering  in 
E  steam^ressure  tank. 

Iiiipoction  of  Prodocta^—  Because  meat  or 
other  edible  portion  of  an  animal  which  was 
entirely  Bound  at  the  time  of  slaughter  may 
become  unsound  or  contaminated  throu^  im- 
proper care  or  handling,  and  because  healthful 
products  may  be  made  unwholesome  through 
adulteration  or  the  addition  of  deleterious  in- 
gredients, and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
purchaser  against  false  and  misleading  labels, 
a  proper  measure  of  control  of  the  various 
operations  of  processing,  preparing  and  label- 
ing meats  and  products  becomes-  necessary  and 
such  control  is  exercised  by  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tion Service.  All  meats  and  products,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  that  they  were  previously 
Inspected  and  passed,  are  reinspected  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  they 
remain  sound  and  wholesome.  The  materials 
added  to  pro<h]cts  are  examined  to  see. that  the 
regulations  relating  to  prohibited  ingredients 
are  absorbed  and  that  ^e  requirements  as  to 
correctness  of  labeling  are  complied  with. 
Samples  of  the  different  kinds  of  products  are 
taken  and  referred  to  the  meat  inspection 
laboratories  for  chemical  or  ottier  technical 
examination.  If  upon  reinspectioo  of  an  arti- 
cle it  is  found  to  have  become  unfit  for  food 
from  any  cause,  the  original  inspection  mark 
or  label  thereon  is  removed  or  defaced  and 
the  article  condemned. 

Imported  Meata  and  Meat  Pood  Products. 
—  The  regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
meat  and  meat  food  products  from  foreign 
countries  require  that  every  importation  ^atl 
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b«  accompanied  bj  a  certificate  signed  by  an 
official  of  the  national  govemment  of  tbe  coun- 
try of  origiD ;  stating  that  tbe  animals  from 
which  the  meat  or  meat  food  product  was  de- 
rived received  an  ante-mortem  and  a  post- 
monem  veterinary  inspection,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  slaughter  the  meats  and  products  were 
sound,  healthful,  wholesome  and  otherwise  fit 
for  human  food.  Further,  that  thej^  had  not 
been  treated  with  and  contain  no  ingredient 

trohibited  by  the  reeulations  of  the  United 
tates  Dniartment  oT  Agriculture.  Meat  or 
meat  food  i>roduct  not  accompanied  bv  the 
required  certificate  is  refused  entry,  and  that 
from  a  country  which  does  not  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  meat  inspection  satisfactory  to  the  Sco 
letary  of  Agriculture  is  also  refused. 

Upon  arrival  every  consignment  of  Im- 
ported meat  or  product  is  checked  with  the  for- 
eign inspection  certificate  and  is  subjected  to  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  and  in  most 
cases  samples  thereof  undergo  a  laboratory  cx- 
aminaiioa  The  meat  or  product  is  then  ad- 
mitted, refused  entry  or  condemned  according 
to  the  findings. 

Stadttio^-  The  Federal  system  of  meat  in- 
spection reaches  about  60  per  cent  of  the  ani- 
inals  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  and  all 
imported  meats.  This  leaves  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  meat  supply  outside 
of  Federal  control  Much  of  the  latter,  it  is 
known,  receives  no  adequate  inspection.  The 
number  of  establishments  at  which  inapection 
is  r^ularly  maintained  varies  somewhat: 
however,  for  several  years  it  has  approxioutea 
SSO.  The  total  of  cattle,  ^eep,  swine  and  goats 
given  both  the  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem 
inspections  is  in  excess  of  an  average  of  5&- 
500,000  per  year.  The  average  niunber  of  whole 
carcasses  of  such  animaU  condemned  during 
that  period  was  more  than  262,000  per  year, 
while  tbe  number  of  parts  of  carcasses  con* 
demned  per  year  was  very  much  greater.  The 
records  of  the  inspection  and  reinspectiens  of 
meats  and  products  subsequent  to  the  slaughter 
inspection  show  totals  running  into  billions  of 
pounds  annually,  while  the  amount  condemned 
on  reinspection  on  account  of  having  becoma 
tainted,  rancid  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
food  approximates  18^KK>/)00  pounds  per  year. 
In  1915  Congress  appropriated  $3,375,000  for 
meat  inspectioa  Thus  the  cost  was  less  than 
six  cents  for  each  of  the  58,500,000  animals 
slaughtered.  Consult  Ditewig,  George,  'The 
Meat-Inspection  Service  of  tihe  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculiure*  (in  the  'Yearbook 
for  1916'  of  the  Department,  Washington 
1917). 

UBAT,  Market  CUhcs  and  Oradea. — The 
kinds  of  meat  considered  in  this  article  are 
beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton  and  Iamb.  Each  land 
is  classified  according  to  certain  general  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  the  sex  of  the  carcass  or  the 
part  from  which  the  cut  is  taken.  The  classes, 
tn  turn,  are  graded  with  respect  to  quality,  cov- 
erii%,  weight  or  other  factors  which  determine 
the  value  of  the  individual  cut  < 


smoked  beef  and  canned  beef.  About  ooe-half 
of  the  fresh  beef  sold  on  wholesale  markets 
consists  of  carcass  beef.  (The  carcass  is  split 
into  halves  or  sides;  each  side  in  turn  is  di- 
vided into  fore  and  hind  quarters).  The  rest 
is  sold  in  the  form  of  conunercial  cuts  such  as 
ribs,  loins,  rounds,  chucks,  plates,  briskets, 
flanks,  shanks  and  suet.  'Block*  beef  refers  to 
all  side  beef  which  b  sufficiently  thick  Heshed 
and  fat  to  be  sold  readily  over  the  butcher's 
block.  "Cutters*  are  the  carcasses  of  thinly 
fieshed  or  poorly  finished  cattle  from  which 
only  certain  commercial  cuts  such  as  loins  and 
ribs  are  suitable  for  block  purposes,  the  other 
portions  bong  adapted  only  to  conversion  into 
boneless  cuts  and  cured  meat  products.  'Can- 
ners*  are  those  carcasses  of  beef  no  portion  of 
which  is  suitable  for  block  purposes.  Such  car- 
casses generally  are  divided  into  smaller  cuts, 
such  as  boneless  fresh  meats,  sausage  trim- 
mings, canned  and  cured  beef  Products. 

Clasaea  and  Gradea  of  Carcasa  Beet.— 
The  classes  of  carcass  beef  are  steers,  hdfere, 
cows,  bulls  and  slags.  This  dassidcation  is 
based  not  merely  upon  difference  in  sex,  but 
also  tipon  the  general  uses  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent classes  are  adapted.  Steer  carcasses 
are  identified  by  the  cod  fat  and  generally  by 
their  full,  fleshy  rounds  and  loins,  heavier, 
coarser  bones  and  short,  thick  necks  as  c<hu- 
pared  with  cows.  They  show  more  quality  and 
finish  and  are  sold  as  carcass  beef  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  class.  The  grades  are 
prime,  choice  good,  mediiim  and  commoa 
Heifer  carcasses  are  dbiinguished  from  steers  i 

tqr  the  tidder  which  also  should  show  no  evi- 
dence of  lactation  or  a  development  of  the  ' 
sinuses  usual  in  the  udders  of  cows.    As  a  rule 
they  have  smaller  bones,  slightly  more  angular 
rumps,  less  development  of  lean  flesh  and  are  I 
of  an  average  lighter  weif^t  than  steers.    The 
grades  are  prime,  choice,  good,  meditmi  and 
conunoo.    Tlie  aiigular  form,  lon^f  neck,  hard  | 
white  bones,  more  cavernous  intenor  and  lack 
of  thidoiess  of  the  flesh  of  the  majority  of  cow 
carcasses  make  them  easy  to  dbtii^tush  from 
other  classes  of  beef.     The  vertebras  do  not 
split  as  smoothly  as  in  heifers  or  young  steeis. 
The  flesh  is  seldom  as  well  marbled  by  fat         I 
deposits  between  the  muscle  structure  as  in          ' 
heifer  or  steer  carcasses.    A  large  percentage 
of  the  carcasses  of  this  class  ~~~    ~                 * 


with  a  correspondingly  smaller  propor- 
tion suitable  for  *block  beef.'  The  grades  are 
choice,  good,  medium,  common  and  canners. 

Dressed  bulls  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
short  and  thickly  muscled,  prominent  neck, 
heavy  shoulders,  thick  rounds,  dark  and  coarse- 
grained flesh  and  the  absence  of  cod  faL 
Rough  conformation  and  hard  bones  are  also 
common  characteristics  of  bull  sides.  Many 
stags  approach  steers  in  form,  quality  and  fin- 
ish, while  others  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  bulls.  "Yearlings*  are  carcasses  of  younff 
Steers  and  heifers  with  sufficient  quality  and 
finish  to  be  used  as  block  beef.  ■Butchei' 
cattle,  as  the  term  is  appUed  to  carcass  beef, 
are  those  which    are    suited    to    the    cheaper 


Beef  products  are  marketed  either  chilled, 
frozen  or  cured.  Fresh  chilled  and  fresh 
frozen  beef  include  the  carcasses,  quarters  and 
the  various  commercial  cuts  of  beef.  Cured 
beef  includes  pickled  or  corned  beef,  dried  or 


catties.  "Kosher*  cattle  arc  dressed  beeves 
that  have  been  slangfitered,  inspected,  cleansed 
and  labeled  in  accordance  with  Jewish  rites; 
•Kosher'  being  the  Hebrew  wortl  for  ■clean.* 
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__.   ..      _  Bims,  bulls  and  stags 

that  have  been  fed  on  distillery  wastes  and 
have  soft,  'puffy,"  •washy"  flesh  together  with 
the  ■high  color"  that  is  characteristic  of  cattle 
fattened  on  such  feed. 

Beef  Cots.— Beef  cuts  are  sold  both  as 
•straight  cuts*  and  as  subdivisions  thereof. 
The  method  of  dividing  carcasses  into  cuts  dif- 
fers, in  the  various  cities  and  sections  of  the 
country.  The  straight  cuts  handled  in  Chicago 
markets  are  loins,  ribs,  rounds,  chucks,  plates, 
flanks  and  shanks.  The  standard  grades  or 
straight  cuts  are  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  quality  and  thickness.  Cuts 
that  are  too  deficient  in  thickness  and  quali^ 
to  be  used  on  the  butcher's  block,  and  whidi 
consequently  are  made  into  boneless  cuts,  cured 
beef  products,  sausage,  etc.,  are  called  "strip- 
pers." 

Cured  Beef  Prodacts.— The  plates,  flanks 
and  rutnps  of  all  grades  of  cattle  are,  at  limes, 
used  in  making  cured  beef,  and  in  the  lower 
grades  of  beef  the  rounds  and  chucks  are  quite 
commonly  cut  up  and  cured  before  marketing. 
Barreled  or  corned  beef  is  packed  in  brine. 
The  standard  barreled  beef  products  ate  extra 
India  mess  beef,  extra  plate  or  extra  familv 
beef,  regular  plate  or  family  beef,  packet  beef, 
common  plate  beef,  rolled  boneless  beef,  prime 
mess  beef,  extra  mess  beef,  rump  butt  beef, 
mess  chuck  beef,  beef  haras  and  Scotch  but- 
tocks. Smoked  or  dried  beef  consists  almost 
entirely  of  beef  hams,  made  from  the  rounds 
which,  after  curing  in  sweet  pickle,  are  dried 
and  smoked.  Canned  beef  is  hermetically 
sealed  in  tins  or  glass  jars,  usually  after  curing 
and  processing.  It  consists  principally  ol 
chipped  beef,  beef  loaf,  corned  beef  and  roast 
beef.  Roast  beef  is  not  cured  but  is  cooked 
and  processed  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
corned  beef  products. 

Factors  m  Grading  Beef.— The  grade  to 
which  a  carcass,  side  or  quarter  belongs  de- 
pends upon  its  fotm,  thickness,  finish,  quality, 
soundness  and  wdghL  The  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  grade  of  a  wholesale  cut  of  beef  are 
its  thickness,  covering,  quality  and  weight.  By 
•form*  is  meant  the  shape  or  "build*  of  the 
side,  its  general  outlines  and  the  proportion* 
of  its  dinerent  parts.  Thickness  of  a  carcass 
or  cut  refers  to  the  amount  and  depth  of  lean 
flesh  it  carries.  It  is  a  factor  of  self-evident 
importance  in  selecting  wholesale  cuts.  "Fin- 
ish* refers  (o  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
fat  with  reference  to  the  covering  of  the  car- 
cass or  cut,  to  the  fat  deposits  around  the 
muscle  structure  and  to  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fat- 
ness. Quality  in  beef  is  so  closely  associated 
with  form,  thickness  and  finish  that  the  term 
often  is  used  loosely  to  cover  all  three  points. 
It  refers  more  particularly  to  siie,  color  and 
softness  of  bone,  smoothness  and  grain  of  flesh, 
color  and  general  appearance  of  the  carcass  or 
cut  and  an  absence  of  coarseness  in  general 
Soundness  refers  to  freedom  from  disease  and 
bruises,  and  from  any  other  conditions  which 
injure  the  appearance  or  keeping  qualities  of 
the  meat  Weight  is  of  importance  in  grading 
beef  to  the  extent  that  the  heavier  carcasses 
generally  are  better  in  form,  thickness,  finish 
and  quality  than  lighter  ones;  but  weight  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  ^gnificance  as  a  grade 


factor  owii^;  to  the  development  of  earlier 
maturing  beef  types,  the  increasing  practice  of 
finishing  and  marketing  beet  cattle  as  year- 
lings and  two-year  olds,  and  the  growing  tend- 
encv  of  the  consumer  to  ijrefer  steaks,  roasts 
ana  other  cuts  from  relatively  lighter  weight 
carcasses  of  good  quality  and  finish. 

Veal. 

Calf  carcasses  weighing  less  than  300  pounds 
with  comparatively  ugh t -colored,  fine  grained 
flesh  are  classed  as  veal,  and  the  trade  is  es- 
sentially a  fresh  meal  trade.  In  dressing  calves 
the  skin  generally  is  left  on  in  order  to  preserve 
the  color  and  moisture  of  the  flesh.  The  car- 
casses from  heavy  or  yeariing  calves  are  skinned 
and  split  and  are  known  as  'split  veal.* 

Carcass  VeaL— The  grade  and  value  of  a 
calf  carcass  depend  upon  its  form,  quality, 
finish  and  weight.  The  weights  of  dressed 
veal  vary  ^atlv  with  the  season,  being  light- 
est in  April  and  May  and  gradually  becoming 
heavier  uniil  the  next  annual  veal  season.  The 
grades  of  carcass  veal,  the  extreme  weights  and 
the  usual  weights  of  each  grade  are  as  lollows: 

Bitnme  Wdsbtot 

GuDB                           WdghU  Bulk 

Quiioe 80-120  Ita.  90-100  Iba. 

Good 70-130    ■  7S-95     ■ 

Mcdhnu 60-160    •  65-80    ■ 

Light  ud  Cs&miOB *0-7S     "  SO-65    • 

Hoary  Hul  Split 1 50-350     '  160-iOO     ' 

Veal  Cuts.—  Only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
supply  of  dressed  calves  are  cut  up  in  the  whole- 
sale trade,  and  this  is  done  largely  to  supply  a 
few  retail  markets  with  choice  cuts  and  to  take 
care  of  the  Kosher  trade  which  uses  only  the 
forequarters.  The  cuts  usually  made  are 
saddles  and  racks,  both  of  which  grade  choice, 
good,  medium  and  common. 

Poax  Products. 

Hog  products  may  be  described  under  two 
heads  :  dressed  hogs  and  pork  cuts. 

Dressed  Hogs. —  The  classification  of  hog 
carcasses  is  based  on  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  or  the  products  into  which  (hey  may 
be  converted.  Smooth  heavy  or  heavy  loin  hogs 
are  prime  smooth  hogs,  either  barrows  or  good, 
clear  (not  seedy)  sows,  weigtintf  240  to  400 
pounds  dressed.  Butcher  or  lignt  loin  hogs 
are  composed  of  barrows  and  smooth,  clear 
sows,  weighing-  from  200  to  220  pounds  dressed. 
Packing  hogs  mclude  mixed  hogs  of  all  weights 
which  are  too  coarse  in  quality,  rough  in  shape 
or  sbft  and  uneven  in  finish  to  oe  suitable 
primarily  for  fresh  pork  products  or  smoked 
meats,  and  which  llierefore  are  packed  prin- 
cipally in  such  forms  as  barreled  and  dry-salt 
pork.  The  grading  of  this  class  of  hogs  is  based 
on  wei^t,  (he  grades  being  heavy,  medium  and 
li^ht.  Bacon  hogs  are  those  which  are  suitable 
primarily  for  sugar-cured  breakfast  bacon  and 
'En^ish*  meats.  The  hams  from  this  class  of 
hogs  are  preferred  by  the  trade  to  the  heavier 
varieties.  The  grades  are  choice,  good  and 
common  and  are  determined  by  the  degree  of 
quality  and  finish.  'Shippers*  are  similar  to 
butcher  hogs  in  shape  and  quality  but  are 
lighter  in  weijfh'  and  generally  are  not  as  highly 
finished,  having  only  a  moderate  covering  of 
fat  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  leaf 
fat.  Pigs  are  carcasses  of  light,  young  svnne 
that  are  comparatively  lean  and  lignt-colored  ir 
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flesh,   with    thin,    soft    skin,  soft,    red   bones, 

weighinR  from  20   lo   100  pounds. 

Pork  Cuts.— The  various  cuts  made  from 
dressed  hogs  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
general  classes:  hams,  sides,  bellies,  backs, 
loins,  shoulders,  butts,  plates  and  miscellaneous. 
These  products  are  referred  to  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled,  prepared 
or  packed;  viz.,  fresh  pork  cuts,  dry-sail  and 
bacon  meats,  barreled  or  plain-pickled  pork. 
sweet-pickled  meats,  smoked  meats,  "English* 
meals  and  boiled  meats.  Fresh  pork  cuts  are 
sold  either  chilled  or  frozen.  The  bulk  of  Ihe 
uncured  product  is  disposed  of  within  a  few 
da^s  after  slaughter,  auring  which  time  it  is 
chilled  at  temperatures  sliRhtly  above  the  freez- 
ing point.  Fresh  pork  cuts  are  taken  more  or 
less  from  all  classes  of  bogs,  but  light  loin 
hogs  are  used  more  extensively  for  fresh  pork 
than  any  other  class.  The  loin  is  the  leading 
fresh  pork  cut.  Tenderloins  and  spareribs  also 
are  used   primarily   as    fresh   cuts.     Shoulders, 

?lain  and  skinned,  shoulder  butts,  hams,  bellies, 
at  backs  and  raw  leaf  fat  are  sold  fresh  to  a 
small  extent. 

Dry  salt  meals  are  domestic  cuts  made  from 
heavy,  fat  packing  and  loin  hogs,  cured  and 
shipped  in  coarse  salt.  They  F;enerally  are 
pumped  with  a  strong  brine  to  hasten  the  cure 
and  make  it  more  certain.  The  cuts  which  are 
sold  in  this  form  are  heavy  sides,  bellies 
shoulders,  fat  backs,  plates  and  jowls.  Barreled 
or  plain  pickled  pork  is  packed  in  plain  salt 
brine  in  tight  barrels,  and  ts  made  largely  from 
sides  of  packing  and  heavy  loin  hogs.  It  con- 
sists princijially  of  mess,  fat  back  and  belly 
pork  of  various  grades.  A  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  pork  supply  is  barreled  than 
formerly.  Sweet -pickled  meats  are  cured  in 
brine,  to  which  sugar  or  molasses  has  been 
added  to  aid  in  curing,  to  improve  the  taste 
and  (o  give  the  product  a  better  color  effect 
when  smoked.  Most  of  these  products  are 
smoked  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  The 
cuts  which  are  quoted  as  sweet-pickled  meats 
are  hams,  picnics.  New  York  style  and  skinned 
shoulders,  boneless  butts  and  light  bellies.  This 
class  of  meats  is  cut  principally  from  butcher 
hogs  and  from  medium  and  light  packing  hogs. 
Hams  and  picnics  from  all  classes  of  hogs  gen- 
erally are  sweet -pickled.  Smoked  meals  are 
pork  products  which  have  been  cured  in  brine, 
sweet  pickle  or  dry  salt  before  smoking.  "Eng- 
lish* meats  is  a  term  applied  to  cuts  that  are 
dry-cUTed  in  English  salt  and  saltpetre;  borax 
bemg  added  when  required  by  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. They  are  primarily  adapted  to  English 
trade,  being  given  a  milder  cure  ihan  domestic 
meats.  The  leading!:  cuts  of  this  class  are 
■English*  bacon  sides,  long- cut  hams,  clear 
backs  and  bellies  and  square -cut  shoulders. 
Boiled  and  cooked  meats  consist  of  boneless 
hams,  picnic  shoulders  and  loins  which  have 
been  cured  in  sweet  pickle  and  cooked  by  sleam 
or  in  water.    They  sometimes  arc  given  a  light 

Hams  arc  of  two  general  kinds,  short-cut 
and  long-cut.  The  former  are  made  from  com- 
paratively fat,  plump  hams,  trimmed  short  and 
roimd  at  the  butt,  with  the  foot  cut  off  gen- 
erally above  the  hock  joint.  Long-cut  hams  are 
lean,  long  hams,  with  the  butt  left  full  and  the 
fool  taken  off  at  the  first  joint  below  the  hook. 
Sides  include  various  grades  and  cuts  of  short 


ribs,  short  dears  and  'EneliBb*  bacon  ^des. 
Short  rib  sides  include  ru{ular  short  ribs,  job- 
bing or  rough  short  ribs,  hard  short  ribs,  exiia 
short  ribs  or  °exlra  ribs,*  and  square  cut  or 
'English*  short  ribs.  Short  clear  sides  indude 
regular  short  clear  sides  and  eilra  short  dear 
sides  or  "^Ira  dears.*  ■Eoglish*  bacon  sides, 
comprising  both  the  side  and  shoulder,  and  in 
one  instance  the  ham  also,  include  Wiltshire, 
Cumberland,  Dublin,  long  rib,  long  dear,  York- 
shire and  Staffordshire  sides. 

Bellies  indude  dr^-salt,  sweet-pickle,  break- 
fast bacon  and  English  bellies.  Backs  indude 
ihe  short  rib  backs,  short  clear  backs,  short  (at 
backs  and  lone  fat  backs.  Loins  consisting  of 
the  back  with  Ine  fat  trimmed  off  are  sold  either 
as  regular  pork  loins  or  as  loin   rolls. 

The  standard  grades  of  shoulders  are  rough, 
regular,  picnic.  New  York  style,  skinned, 
square,  New  Orleans  style  and  boneless  rolled 
shoulders.  Shoulder  butts  are  cut  from 
muscular  parts  of  the  ends  of  tops  of  the 
shoulders.  Jowl  butts  are  made  from  the  jowl 
(neck  and  face).  The  various  grades  of 
shoulder  butts  are  boneless  Boston  style,  Mil- 
waukee style,  Buffalo  style,  New  York  style, 
picnic,  dry -salt  and  square -cut  butts.  Plaits 
are  made  from  the  heavy  fat  which  covers  the 
ends  or  tops  of  the  shoulders.  They  are  known 
lo  Ihe  trade  as  regular  plates  and  dear  plates. 
The  so-called  hack  plates  are  made  from  fat 

Hiscellaneona   Cuts. —  The   miscellaneous 

cuts  of  pork  may  be  grouped  as  mess  pork, 
belly  pork,  Moulder  pork,  spareribs  and  trim- 
toings.  Mess  pork  includes  regular  mess  pork, 
light  mess  pork,  prime  mess  pork,  extra  cleat 
pork  and  loin  clear  pork.  Belly  Dork  includes 
regular  belly  pork,  brisket  pork  and  rib  and 
lean  belly  pork.  Back  pork  includes  regular 
back  pork  (short  cut  mess  or  family  back  pork), 
clear  back  pork,  fal  back  and  short  cut  dear 
pork  and  ham  butt  pork  (loin  end  or  rump 
pork>. 

Shoulder  pork  consists  of  extra  prime  pork 
and  Boston  style  butt  pork.  Bean  pork  or  dear- 
butt  pork  is  made  from  the  jowl.  Spareribs 
are  termed  "full-sheet.*  "half-sheet*  and  ■back- 
bone* spare  ribs.  Neck  bones  including  the 
shoulder  ribs  come  within  this  general  class. 
Trimmings  are  of  two  grades:  special  lean  or 
•A'  and  regular  or  "B*  grade.  The  standard 
grades  of  lard  are  kettle  rendered,  neutral, 
prime  steam,  refined  and  compound  lard  They 
differ  as  to  the  kinds  of  fats  from  which  tfaey 
are  made,  methods  of  rendering,  color,  flavor 
and  grain.  Lard  compounds  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  pork  fats  with  other  animal  or  vege- 
table fats  or  oils.  Lard  substitutes  or  vege- 
table shortening  contain  no  pork  fats  or  oils. 
being  composed  wholly  of  vegetable  fats,  or  of 
vegetable  fats  with  beef  fats  added. 

Mutton  and  Lauk 

Mutton  and  lamb  are  sold  almost  entirely^  in 
a  fresh  or  frozen  slate.  The  bulk  of  supplies, 
except  those  froicn,  are  disposed  of  within  a 
week  or  10  days  afler  slaughter.  Approximately 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  wholesale 
supply  of  mutton  and  Iamb  consisls  of  lamb. 

Classeg  and  Grades  of  Cktcus  Mutton 
and  Lamb- — The  classes  of  dressed  sheep  and 
lamb  are  wethers,  ewes,  bucks,  yearlinfts  and 
"s  based  on  differences 


lambs,  "niis  dassifica 
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ind  degree  of  maturity.  The  grades  of 
a  in  the  different  classes  are  designated 
by  the  terms  choice,  good,  medium,  common 
and  culls  or  canners.  The  grade  and  value  of 
a  lamb  or  mutton  carcass  depend  chiefly  upon 
its  form,  quality,  coverinK  ^^^  wei^t  The 
■nelfaod  of  grading  is  the  same  in  pnnciple  as 
the  grading  of  beef. 

Wether  carcasses  are  dislingtiisbed  from 
ewes  by  the  cod  fat ;  from  bucks  bv  their 
smaller  necks  and  shoulders  and  &iicr  quality, 
and  from  yearlings  and  wether  lambs  by 
'round*  joints  on  the  fore-legs.  The  'bag" 
(udder)  and  a  comparatively  large  ^bung" 
(pelvic  cavity)  are  characteristic  o!  ewe  car- 
casses.  They  also  are  diitinguisfaed  from 
wethers  as  a  rule  by  their  more  angular  forms, 
longer  necks,  smaller  bones  and  less  abundant 
flesh,  especially  over  the  loin,  back  and  ribs. 
Bucks  constitute  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  dressed  mutton  supply.  They  may  Be 
identified  by  their  thick,  heavy  necks,  shoulders 
and  briskets,  large  bones,  coarse,  dark  colored 
fleSh  and  fat  and  thick.  oiJy  "sltin*  or  'fell.* 
Yearlings  may  be  defined  as  carcasses  that  show 


loo  old  and  generally  too  heavy  to  be  classed  as 
lambs.  Carcasses  of  sheep  that  arc  more  im- 
mature than  yearlings  are  classed  as  lamt». 
Like  yearlings,  (hey  tuve  the  fore-legs  removed 
at  the  "breaJc-ioint^  or  "lamb- joint,"  which  has  ■ 
a  loolh-shaped  surface. 

Mutton  Cut«.— About  one-half  the  supply 
of  dressed  wethers,  ewes  and  yearUngs  in  large 
wholesale  markets  is  sold  as  mutton  cuts.  The 
two  major  cuts  are  known  as  racks  or  fores 
and  saddles  or  hinds.  The  racks  are  made  into 
stews  and  short  racks.  The  short  rack  includes 
two-fifths  and  the  stew  three-fifths  the  weight 
of  the  rack.     The  cuts  derived  from  the  saddle 


.  e  the  leg  and  the  loi 
The  grades  of  mut 

medium  and  c 

correspond  11 
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%t  requiiod  fc 


Classifying  retail  cuts  according  to  the 
methods  of  preparation,  we  have  die  tollowii^ 
general  division: 


The  purpose  for  which  each  retail  cut  from 
beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton,  and  pork  may  be 
tised  is  indicated  below.  The  number  of  pounds 
usually  found  in  such  cuts  is  shown  by  the 
figures  opposite  the  cuts  named. 


Pork  ctios* I  to 

Silt  pork !  to 

Pkuct  linaUHt  buon A  to 

UediDm  to  fat  bocoD I  to 

Roasting: 

hteiB  ribs  ei  btet  (flnt  cut) 4  to  t; 

Prime  riba  of  tad  (iHt  cot) 4  to  13 

Stunilder  tjlodi roMt 4(o8 

Chuck  rib  romt 4  to  1( 

Beef  ramp 4  to  15 

Bed  tenderloia  (ailM) 2to6 

L.? of  mutloo 6to» 


Shoulder  of  mu 
Van  of  tunb , . 


n  cuts  are  choice,  good, 

Cms  of  these  grades 

1  shape,  qualitv,  covering  ana  rela- 

_ .  _  .  .0  the  same  grades  of  carcass  mutton. 

Lamb  Cuts Lambs  are  more  largely  sold 

in  the  carcass  than  sheep.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wholesale  lamb 
trade  consists  of  cuts.  The  methods  of  cutting 
and  the  proportions  of  the  various  cuts  are 
identical  with  those  of  mutton.  The  grading  of 
lamb  cuts  also  is  similar  in  general  to  that  of 

Retail  Ctrrs  of  Meat. 
Retail  cuts  of  meat  are  classified  according 
to  several  different  standards.  Some  are  satis- 
Red  to  group  them  simply  as  tender  and  tough 
meats.  Others  grade  the  different  cuts  as  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  quality,  according  to 
their  degree  of  general  excellence.  Likewise, 
taking  the  market  f>rice  as  a  basis,  the  classes 
may  be  designated  as  high,  medium  or  low 
priced,  as  the  case  mav  be.  The  location  of 
(he  cuts  in  the  carcass  is  aiwlher  means  of  fix- 
ing their  itames  in  mind,  learning  them  in  con- 
secutive order  from  neck  to  hind  shank.  Aside 
from  the  quality  consideration  involved  in 
selecting  retail  cuts  of  meats,  the  selections  are 
influenced  ehieflv  by  the  following: 

tfl  which  arfi  twsf  fiiited  to  one'R  cooking  fbcilitiH. 


Hindquuter  (ifidna  bmb)., 
VanaianB  tipnos  luiib).. . 
Pork  loin 


Pork  ihoulder . . . 

SSltoio...'.*!;!^ 

VmI  Ics  (fillet).- 
V«lil»uldeT.... 


Cn»-riba  of  turf . . 


p.  flmnk,  p^teor  bruket... 


Hun.  mioked 

Pork,  shoulder,  fmit .  - 

Porkhocki 

B«di-bi 

Slnuing: 

Beef  ptata 

Bcefimk .. 

Drop  tfmderloin .  . 


Breast  of  lamb .  . 


1S5 

3lo4 
Mto6 

5  U>8 
2toR 
3  to  11 
3tol] 
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HEAT  BXTR ACT  — HEAT-PACKING 


Btbliosraphy.— "Market  Oasses  and  Grades 
ot  Meat,"  by  Louis  U.  Hall,  Bulletin  147 
(Ulusiratpd),  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Urbana.  111.,  1910;  ;  "Rela- 
tive Economy  CompositioD  and  Nutriuve  Value 
of  the  Various  Cuts  of  Beef,"  by  Louis  D.  Hall 
and  A.  D.  Emmett,  Bulletin  158  (Illustrated), 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (Urbana,  111..  1912)  ;  'Better  Meat  for 
Less  Money,"  by  Louis  D.  Hall ;  Good  House- 
keeping Magaztne  (illustrated).  Vol.  55,  Nos. 
4.  S  and  6;  Vol.  56.  No.  1  (New  York  1912-13)  ; 
'Meat  on  the  Farm.*  by  Andrew  Boss, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  183  (Illustrated),  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculluce  (1903);  "Meat:  Com- 
position and  Cooking,"  by  Charles  D,  Woods, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  34,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (1896). 

Louis  D.  Hau, 
Speciaiiit  in   Marketing   Livesloek   and   Meats, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  Stalet  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

MEAT  EXTRACT,  or  juice  of  meat,  has 
become  since  its  introduction  by  Liebig  (q.v,), 
a  subject  of  great  importance  in  medicine, 
dietetics  and  commerce.  The  chemical  con- 
stituents of  meat  jtuce  are  not  clearly  estab- 
lished, althou^  creatine,  sarcine  and  inosinic 
acid  are  among  the  substances  intelligently  in- 
vestigated. Phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
and  inorganic  salts,  with  some  coagulable  in- 
gredients are  among  the  constituents.  Beef  tea 
while  of  value  does  not  furnish  complete  food 
cither  for  sickness  or  health.  Other  prepara- 
tions under  this  name  are  now  on  the  market 
Sohie  are  merely  the  juice  of  meat  pressed 
or  dried  pulvenzcd  meat ;  others  are  the 
called  predigested  foods.  In  the  true  ext  .  _ 
of  meat  fats  and  albumens  are  absent ;  there- 
fore, while  of  use  as  a  stimulant,  such  a  prepara- 
tion is  not  a  true  food  and  cannot  take  the  place 
of  meat  in  this  respect. 

MEAT  INSPECTION  ACTS.  See  Puaa 
Food  Acts. 

MEAT-PACKING.  MeaUpacking  may  ap- 
propriately be  considered  under  three  heads, 
namely,  preparation  and  disposal  of  fresh  (un- 
salted)  meats  i  curing  and  preservation  of  meats 
by  salting,  smoking  and  the  like,  as  is  usually 
practised  with  hog  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  and  pres- 
ervation of  meats  by  hermetically  sealing  in  tin 
cans,  glass  jars,  etc.,  including  the  final  sterili- 
zation  necessary  to  complete   the  process. 

Fresh  Meats.— The  preparation  and  disposal 
of  fresh  meats  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  packing  industry  and  in  its 
development  is  the  newest.  Fresh  meat  has 
been,  of  course,  an  article  of  commerce  from 
the  earliest  times;  but  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  art  of  refrigeration  has  been  per- 
fected to  an  extent  enablijig   fresh  meat  to  be 


shipped  thousands  of  miles  and  its  cunditton  and 
quality  so  conserved  that  it  is  more  desirable 
and  palatable  after  arrival  at  destination  than 
when  first  slaughtered.  Fresh  beef,  particularly, 
is  much  more  juicy  and  tender  if  well  refriger- 
ated and  kept  two  weeks  or  more  after  slaugh- 
ter. Fresh  meats  will  keep  best  if  held  in  a 
temperature  slightly  above  the  freezing  point, 
but  in  practice  a  temperature  of  35°  F.  gives 
good  results,  except  for  long  shipments  such  as 
Irom  United  States  ports  to  Europe,  in  which 
cases  approximately  the  freezing  point  should 
be  maintained;  and  it  may  here  be  observed 
thai  lean  meat  freezes  at  about  1^°  lower  tem- 
perature than  water. 

Freezing  is  slightly  injurious  to  the  palatable 
quality  of  fresh  meal,  but  by  freezing  hard  and 
holding  at  a  temperature  of  10°  F.  it  may  be 
kept  without  taint  for  many  months.  When 
beeves  are  in  good  supply  and  cheap,  the  choicf 
cuts,  such  33  ribs  and  loins,  are  frozen  and  held 
in  lar^  miantities  until  the  winter  and  spring 
season,  wnen  they  usually  meet  with  a  more 
favorable  market.  Fresh  pork  and  mutton  arc 
sometimes  frozen  and  carried  from  season  of 


comparatively.  This  carrying  from  the  s 
of  over-supply  to  the  season  of  under-supply 
by  means  of  freezing  has  a  doubly  beneficial 
enect  on  the  market,  mcreasing  the  demand  for 
'  live  Stock  during  time  of  glut,  and  increasing 
the  supply  during  the  time  of  scarcity. 

The  dressed  carcasses  are,  immediately  after 
slaughter,  still  being  suspended  from  the  trol- 
ley books  on  which  the  latter  part  of  the  dressing 
operation  is  done,  run  into  refrigerated  rooms 
and  chilled,  usually  for  two  days.  The  cattle 
carcasses,  and  usually  the  hog  carcasses,  are  split 
through  the  back  bone  into  "sides.*  After  chill- 
ing, the  sides  are  cut,  the  beef  usually  into 
quarters  and  the  pork  into  smaller  pieces.  The 
quarters  of  beef  are  shipped  hanging  on  hooks  in 
refrigerator  cars,  and  the  smaller  pieces  intended 
for  sale  fresh  are  usually  boxed  and  shipped 
also  in  refrigerator  cars.  Mutton  and  lamb  are 
shipped  in  the  same  way,  usually  in  whole  car- 
casses. The  refrigerator  cars  used  depend  upon 
ice  for  their  temperatures,  and  the  most  success- 
ful cars  use  the  ice  crushed  and  with  from  6 
to   12  per  cent  ot  rock  salt  intermingled. 

The  development  of  the  fresh  meat  branch  of 
the  packing  industry  received  its  first  important 
impulse  from  George  H.  Hammond,  who,  in  the 
of   1869,  began  at   Hammond,  Ind.   (a 


first  year  the  business  was  not  successful,  but  it 
was  courageously  continued,  the  difficulties  were 
gradually  overcome,  and  the  second  year  found 
It  more  satisfactory,  and  the  volume  amounted 
to  about  600  quarters  per  week.  During  the  fol- 
lowing two  year*  this  volume  was  doubled  and  it 
continued  to  grow  moderately  until,  in  1877, 
Gustavus  F.  Swift  established  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  a,  similar  business.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  this  competition  the  trade  in- 
creased rapidly,  consignments  were  made  to 
other  cities  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
other  houses  entered  the  trade,  and  by  18S5  it 
became  apparent  that  this  new  method  of  slaugh- 
tering cattle  near  their  native  pastures  and  ship- 
ping the  fresh  meat  was  destined  to  supersede, 
largely,  the  older  method  of  shipping  them  on 
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the  hoof  and  slatiehlering  near  the  place  of 
consnmptton.  To-day  a  large  portion  of  the 
fresh  beef  used  in  the  principal  cities  east  of 
Chicago,  and  out  of  the  cattle  raising  belt, 
arrives  at  destination  in  refrigerator  cars.  What 
is  true  of  fresh  beef  is  true  also  of  fresh  mut- 
ton and  porl(. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fresh  meat  branch 
of  the  packing  industry,  it  became  apparent 
that  new  methods  of  handling  and  disposal  at 
destination  were  necessary;  enviously,  fresh 
meat  could  not  be  received  in  carloads  and  dis- 
tribuled  to  the  retail  dealer,  ihrough  an  ordinary, 
unre  frige  rated  warehouse,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom with  cured  meats.  To  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  refrigerated  rooms  were  built,  with 
systems  of  overhead  tracking,  on  which  quarters 
of  beef  and  carcasses  of  small  stock  were  stored 


and  handled,  suspended  from  trolley  hooks.    In 


beef  coolers,  as  they  catne  to  be  known  in  the 
trade,  there  were  built  suifalble  shipping  rooms, 
offices,  etc.  These  distributing  houses  were,  as  a 
rule,  built  adjacent  to  railroad  tracks,  enabling 
the  direct  discharge  of  meats  from  the  cars.  As 
the  business  began  to  assume  some  magnitnde, 
it  became  evident  to  the  packers  that  great  care 
in  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  these  distributing  houses  was  of  the  utmost 
importance;  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  a 
packer  own  houses  for  distributing  his  fresh 
meat,  thus  being  in  position  to  control,  absolutely, 
conditions  of  Cleanliness  and  temperature.  The 
earliest  fresh-meat  packers  did  not  engage  in  the 
other  branches  of  meat-packing;  but  as  soon  as 
it  became  apparent  to  the  older  packers,  who 
had  previonsly  confined  their  fresh-meat  bosiness 
to  the  locality  of  their  packing  houses,  that  the 
new  method  of  distribution  was  successful,  they 
began  to  enter  the  fresh-meat  business  aggres- 
sively, which  in  turn  forced  the  pioneers  of' 
fresh-meat  packing  to  add  the  other  branches  to 
their  business,  because  a  packer  having  alt  kinds 
of  meat  product  to  offer  to  the  retaifer  had  an 
obvious  advantoge.  This  diversification  caused, 
in  turn,  the  development  of  the  distributing 
house,  the  addition  of  smokeJiouses  for  smoking 
hams  and  bacon,  store-rooms  for  canned  meats, 
lard,  etc.,  until  to-day  the  leading  packers  own, 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  their  dis- 
tributing houses,  where  the  retailer  may  obtain 
any  form  of  animal  food-pro dnct,  including 
many  by-products.  There  are  more  than  two 
thousand  such  honses  scattered  throu^out  the 
United  States.  This  branch  house  system  of 
distribution,  bj  its  economy  and  thoroughness, 
and  its  adaptability  to  supply  a  wide  variety 
suited  to  all  the  local  needs,  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  meat-packing 
industry. 

The  beginning  of  this  branch  of  the  packing 
industry  was  coincident  with  the  successful  ap- 
plication in  a  large  way  of  refrigeration  to 
railroad  cars.  The  first  cars  were,  however, 
comparatively  crude,  and  the  modern  refriger- 
ator car.  as  used  to-day  by  practically  all  of 
the  packing  companies,  has  reached  its  present 
slate  of  development  by  a  steady  growth  of 
improvements  made  from  time  to  time.  This  . 
matter  of  perfection  of  the  refrigerator  car  has 
been  one  in  which  there  has  been  great  rivalry 
among  the  various  packers,  and  to  tfiis  com- 
petition is  due  the  high  efficiency  of  the  present 
refrigerator  car  fof  carrying  fresh  meat.    The 


bnildhig,  maintenance  and  care  of  these  refrig- 
erator cars  is  the  -field  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  in  connection  with  the  vari- 
ous packing  companies.  The  cars  must  not  only 
be  kept  in  first-class  running  order  so  as  to 
make  them  suitable  for  operating  on  fast  trains, 
hut  they  must  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  clean- 
liness. The  icing  of  the  ears  is  also  a  very 
important  feature  and  has  to  be  done  with  the 
utmost  care.  Before  loadine,  the  cars  must  be 
iced  at  least  24  hours  in  advance,  so  as  (o  be 
thoroughly  cooled.  They  are  then  re-iced  at  the 
time  of  shipment  and  are  re-iced  in  transit  as 
necessary,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
journey.  Immediately  after  unloading,  the  car 
II  scruUied  with  soap  and  hot  water,  all  hooks 
are  wiped  dean  and  the  car  is  ventilated  so 
that  it  will  Fetnrti  home  in  a  sweet,  clean  con- 

Cttring  and  Preservatioii  by  Saltn^, 
Smoking  etc —  The  preservation  of  meat  by 
salting,  smoking,  etc.,  was  the  first  method  ex- 
tensively practised,  and  the  term  "packing,*  now 
aiqilted  to  the  whole  business,  formerly  had  a 
narrower  meaning  and  was  used  in  connection 
with  this  branch  exciBsively.  In  fact  this  was, 
in  the  early  days,  the  only  branch. 

From  the  earliest  times  meats  have  been 
cured  <by  salting  and  amofclng  and  in  principle 
there  is  nothing  essentiaity  dineretit  in  ue  prac- 
tice of  the  modern  packing  plant  from  the 
curing  processes  used  by  the  packers  of  earliest 
days.  The  business  is  now  conducted  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  with  more  care  as  to  conditions, 
particularly  as  to  refrigeration  and  sterilization,- 
so  that  meats  are  now  cured  with  less  salt  than 
formerly,  or  to  use  the  trade  expression,  mild 

The  two  methods  of  curing  with  salt  are 
known  as  "pickling'  and  'Ary  salting,'  and 
these  termsiate  relatively  descriptive.  In  pick- 
ling,  the   meat,   after   being   cut   into   hams. 


other  devices,  so  the  salt  in  the  fickle  is 
diffused  through  the  meat.  This  causes  the 
strength  of  the  pickle  to  decline  and  the  meat 
must  occasionally  be  removed,  and  placed  in 
a  fresh  hogshead  with  restrengthened  pickle. 
The  usual  time  of  cure  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  joints  or  pieces  of  meat,  but  ranges 
usually  between  30  and  45  days.  The  pickle 
is  made  of  various  strengths  for  various  cuts 
of  meats,  but  is  generally  40°  to  50°  salometer, 
and  for  hams,  bacon  and  the  liner  cuU  of 
meat  contains  sugar  as  well  as  salt  and  a 
stnall  percentage  of  saltpetre.  Meats  for  con- 
sumptioa  in  the  United  States  are  generally 
cured  in  sweet  pickle. 

The  process  of  dr>-«alting  is  to  pile  the  joints 
or  cuts  of  meat  closely  in  ayers  on  the  curing 
floor,   first  rubbing  them  thoroughly   with  salt. 
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and  spriokling  salt  freely  between  the  layers  ana 
on  toj).  The  piles  arc  made  three  or  more  feet 
in  height,  and  the  meat  is  left  for  10  days,  when 
it  is  overhauled,  rubbed  again  with  salt  and  re- 
piled;  and  this  overhauling  is  repeated  again 
in  another  10  days.  The  time  necessary  for  the 
curing  by  the  dry-salt  method  is  substantially 
the  same  as  by  the  pickling  method.  The  dry- 
salting  method  is  used  for  most  meats  for  ex- 
portation to  Great  Britain,  and  the  method  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  "English  cure,"  being 
the  standard  method  in  Eng^d. 
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after  curing,  cenerally  smoked.  The  process 
smoking  is  also  quite  old  and  its  origin  un- 
known. The  meats  «re  hung  in  brick  houses  or 
compartments  in  tiers,  as  closely  together  as 
practicable  without  touching,  a  alow  fire  of  wood 
IS  built  beneath,  and  the  meats  kept  b  the  result- 
ing smoke  for  12  to  48  hours.  They  are  then 
cooled,  wrapped,  boxed  and  made  ready  for 
shipment.  Hams  and  bacon,  also  shoulders, 
generally  have  a  lirand  burned  in  the  skin  be- 
fore wrapping.  '  For  shipment  to  hot  climates 
the  pieces,  alter  wrapping  in  paper,  are  also 
'canvased,'  or  sewn  up  in  cotton  sheeting,  and 
coated  with  a  thick  pasty  solution  of  China  clay, 
barytes  or  the  like,  and  then  dried:  This  forms 
an  air-tight,  vermin-proof  covering.  Hickory 
and  sugar  maple  are  the  best  woods  for  smoking. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  relating  to  the 
curing  of  meats  by  salting,  smoking,  etc., 
describe  the  process  as  applied  to  meats  of  the 
hog.  Beef  is  cured  in  like  manner  by  pickling 
and  is  generally  shipped  to  destination  and  kept 
in  the  pickle  until  removed  for  consumption. 
An  exception  is  "dried  beef,*  being  the  suitable 
lean  pieces,  which,  after  curing  in  pickle,  are 
smoked  slowly  for  several  days  so  as  to  dry 
them  to  a  firm  contrition. 

Preaervation  by  Hermetically  Scaled  Cans, 
etc — The  method  of  preserving  meat  by  pack- 
ing in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cant  and  the  like 
was  introduced  commercially  into  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1873  at  Chicago.  III., 
by  William  Wilson  and  John  Wilson.  In  the 
followin|t  year  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby  also  en- 
tered this  trade,  and  during  succeeding  years 
Other  houses  followed.  The  business  grew  rap- 
idly from  the  beginning,  and  has  reacned  great 
magnitude. 

The  process  in  brief  is  as  follows:  The  meat 
after  being  trimmed  from  the  bones  and  cut  into 
small  pieces  is  put  into  a  curing  pickle  composed 
of  common  salt  and  a  little  sugar  in  solution. 
It  is  left  in  this  pickle  any  length  of  time  from 
a  few  days  to  20  days,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  saltiness  desired.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  pickle  and  cooked  in  hot  water  until 
thoroughly  done.  After  this  the  gristle  is 
trimmed  out,  the  surplus  fat  is  removed,  and 
the  pieces  are  cut  into  small  and  comparativelv 
even  sized  bits,  usually  not  exceeding  tour  cubic 
inches.  In  this  condition,  and  while  still  hot, 
it  is  stuffed  by  an  automatic  machine  into  tin 
tans  which  have  previously  been  prepared  and 
thoroughly  washed.  Each  can  is  then  weighed 
so  as  to  get  the  correct  quantity  of  meat  in  it, 
and  is  'capped,*  that  is,  a  small  tin  disc  is 
soldered  over  the  hole  through  whkh  the  meat 
is  mtroduced  into  the  can.  The  further  steps 
of  the  process  embrace  the  sterilization,  or  so- 
called  "processing,"  which  consists  in  heating 
the  cans  for  a  nuir^er  of  hours  up  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  250°  to  3S0°  F.,  depending  upon  the  sire 
of  the  can  and  the  kind  of  meat.  The  object  in 
heating  is  sterilization,  being  the  same  process  as 
is  pursued  by  the  housewife  in  canning  fruit, 
etc.  The  cans  are  then  washed,  cooled,  labeled 
and  the  exposed  surfaces  are  coated  with  a 
varnish  to  prevent  rust.  They  are  then  ready  to 
be  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  will  keep  for  years  without  deterioration. 

By-products.—  The  business  of  meat  pack- 
ing as  practised  in  Chicago  and  the  other  large 


packing  centres  of  the  United  States  involtu 
not  alone  meat  preserving,  but  the  entire  rangt 
of  slaughtering,  preparation  ai  the  fleshy  and 
other  edible  parts,  and  preparation  of  the  by' 
products,  such  as  bides,  hoofs,  horns,  bones, 
hair,  fats,  intestines,  blood  and  viscera.  In 
many  of  the  most  prominent  establishmcnu 
these  by-products  ar£  manufactured  into  glue, 
buttons,  combs,  curled  hair,  soap,  candles,  oils, 
glycerin,  etc.  All  the  modern  establishmenu 
manufacture  the  blood  and  residual  solids  front 
their  fat  rendering  apparatus  into  fertilizers, 
in  some  cases  the  blood-albumen  being  fiisl 
separated  and  dried  independently. 

The  accompanying  magram  will  illusiraie 
graphically  the  disposition  usually  made  of  the 
different  parts  of  beef  cattle. 

Corresponding  parts  of  other  animals  are  put 
to  similar  uses.  The  stomachs  of  hogs  arc 
utilized  for  pepsin  manufacture.  Some  of  ihc 
glands  of  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle,  notably  tht 
Siyroid  and  pancreatic,  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Sheep 
skins  first  have  the  wool  pulled  from  them  mi 
are  then  utilized  for  leather,  the  cuttings  being 
made  into  glue.  Hog  hair  and  bristles  are  msdc 
into  curled  hair  and  "brushes.  Curled  haii  ii 
sold  for  mattress  making.  All  scraps  and  pans, 
not  put  to  some  other  important  use,  are  cooked 
desiccated  and  used  in  many  valuable  producti 
and  as  fertilizing  material,  the  chief  propeii] 
of  which  is  nitrogen. 


now  derived  from  parts  formerly  wasted.  To- 
day there  is  practically  nothing  wasted.  This 
close  study  of  economy  in  saving  everything 
enables  ihe  packing  busuiess  to  be  done  od  in 
im^recedentfy  small  margin  of  profit  For  i 
series  of  years,  including  1915,  the  fiscal  re- 
ports, made  by  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  pacing  corporations  to  their  siock- 
holders.  show  that  their  profits  ranged  from 
2  to  2^  per  cent  of  their  mstiributive  sales. 

It  must  occur  to  all  thoughtful  persons  tlut 
in  a  ttusiness  of  such  large  volume  the  sccurins 
□f  steady  and  sufbcient  supplies  of  fat  aninnli 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  the  query  naturally 
comes  as  to  how  this  is  done.  Almost  the  en- 
tire supply  of  live  stock  is  purchased  from  diy 
to  day,  as  needed  by  the  various  packing  com- 
panies, at  central  markets  in  the  large  at'ti. 
such  as  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  of  Kansas  City.  'Na- 
tional Stock  Yards  of  East  Saint  Louis,  Souih 
Omaha,  Neby  South  Saint  Joseph.  Mo.,  Souih 
Saint  Paul.  Minn..  National  Stock  Yards,  iU.. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  OWahonu 
City,  OkU.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
These  stock  yards  are  eouipped  to  receive  lin 
Stock  in  train  loads  —  unload,  pen,  feed,  water, 
and  otherwise  care  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
tiie  animals. 

Live  stock  raisers  most  frequently  sell  then 
animals  at  home  to  a  dealer,  who,  in  turn,  con- 
signs to  a  oommission  salesman  at  some  ceolral 
market,  where  the  buyers  for  the  various  Back- 
ing companies  meet  in  competition  and  bid  for 
each  lot  or  carload.  The  bidding  is  not  by  pub- 
lic outcry  or  auction,  but  by  each  buyer  inde- 
pendently. There  is  no  public  system  of  grao- 
ing,  but  each  purchase  is  made  on  individual  in- 
spection and  judgment  of  the  buyer  and  salesnuo- 

The  development  of  these  stock  rards  hu 
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kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry, indeed,  these  large  central  markets  for 
live  stodc  and  the  packing  plants  are  interde- 
pendent and  mutually  helpful.  Together  they 
e  one  of  the  modern  wonders  of  our 
.ial  development.  The  benefits  to  the 
r  of  live  stock,  the  live  stock  dealer,  the 
transportation  companies,  the  retail  dealer,  and 
to  the  consumer,  of  an  organized  business  that 
affords  the  proihicer  an  every-day  cash  market 
for  any  number  of  animals,  the  carrier  a  reliable 
and  stea-dy  freight  vohrnie,  and  the  retailer  — 
and  through  him  the  consumer — a  constant 
supply  of  the  widest  variety  of  kind  and  qtial- 
ity  of  animal  food  products,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. To  appreciate  these  benefits,  let  the 
reader  try  to  imagine  a  return  to  the  conditions 
of  a  generation  ago.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  still  engaged  in  the  business,  the  farmer 
had  only  a  local  and  very  uncertain  market  for 
his  live  stock.  He  could  sell  in  limited  num- 
bers, must  find  his  customer  by  inquiry  and 
frequently  had  to  wait  for  weeks  after  big  stock 
was  ready  and  ripe  for  slaughter.  The  butcher 
also  depended  on  local  supply,  and  must  needs 
ride  through  the  countryside  and  inquire,  and 
frequently  felt  compelled  to  buy  and  use  stock 
of  a  quality  not  suited  to  the  denmnds  of  his 
business.  He  had  to  drive  the  animals  to  his 
little,  unsanitary  abattoir,  slaughter  them  him- 
self in  the  cool  hours  of  the  night,  and  hurry 
the  sale  of  the  fresh  meat  before  incipient  de- 
composition. He  was  constantly  oversupplted 
or  undersupplied,  had  too  much  of  one  grade 
and  too  little  of  another,  and  so  frequently  met 
with  losses  that  his  margin  of  profit  must  needs 
be  large.  The  consumer,  of  course,  could  fare 
but  ill  under  these  conditions.  He  might  whet 
bis  appetite  with  the  thoughts  of  a  juicy  porter- 
house or  a  prime  rib  roast,  and  find  his  butcher 
could  furnish  only  veal  or  pork  chops,  and  was 
compelled  constantly  to  choose  from  a  narrow 


and  producer,  dealer  and  consumer  alike  suf- 
fered. 

To-day  the  modem  pacIdnR-house,  with  the 
central  market  for  live  stock  which  it  has  built 
upon  one  hand,  and  its  system  of  refngerr-tion 
and  distribution  on  the  other  hand,  brmgs  the 
producer  and  consumer  into  such  near_  touch 
that  the  one  can  market  his  animals  in  any 
numbers  any  day.  and  the  other  can  buy  in  any 
town  or  village  of  the  country  having  railroad 
connections,  any  desired  quantity  and  quality  of 
so  wide  a  variety  of  animal  food  prodncts  that 
his  slightest  whim  or  necessity  can  be  satisfied. 

This  bringing  together  of  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  the  modern  packer,  with  the  aid 
of  our  railroads,  stock  yards  and  re frifre ration, 
has  accomplished,  to  the  enormous  benefit  of 
both;  and  to-day  the  actual  producer  gets  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  total  price  paid  by  the 
actual  consumer  than  ever  before.  Investiga- 
tion by  the  United  Stales  Department  of  Agn- 
culiure  showed  that  the  producer  received 
about  two-thirds  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer for  meal  and  ib>;- products. 

In  this  age  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
advancement,  the  use  of  machinery  has,  of 
course,  played  a  pronunent  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business  of  meat-packing.  The 
modern  packing  plant  is  divided  into  many  de- 
partments, so  related  with  reference  to  each 


other  that  the  whole,  in  reality,  ccmstitntn  i 
vast  machine.  The  invention  and  perfection  of 
machines  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  has 
been  ^veu  a  ^eat  deal  of  attention,  and  tht 
practical  men  in  connection  with  the  diBereni 
packing  companies  have  vied  with  each  other 
so  that  improvement  has  followed  improvement, 
in  many  cases  one  machine  being  improved  bj 
another  before  fairly  having  the  newness  worn 
off.  To-day,  in  the  most  up-to-dale  packing 
plants,  the  vast  majority  of  the  operations  car- 
ried on  are  done  by  machines.  Such  plants  art 
operated  entirely  by  electric  power,  are  lighld 
by  electricity,  supplied  with  water  by  electric 
pumps,  refrigerated  with  cold  brine  eirculateri 
b^  electric  pumps,  and  in  some  cases  even  tht 
live  animals  themselves  are  hoisted  from  Hit 

f round  to  the  top  fioor  of  the  slanghter-houM 
y  enormous  electric  elevators,  carrying  a  tar- 
load  at  a  time.  They  are  hoisted  by  means  of 
electrically-driven  hoists.  Hogs  are  scalded, 
scraped  cleaned  and  delivered  to  the  chill- 
rooms  by  machinery  hand  work  being  reduced 
lo  less  than  half  what  it  formerly  was.  Tie 
meals  are  cut  by  machinery,  also  sprinkled  and 
rubbed  with  salt  and  packed.  Hams  art 
branded  by  machinery,  and  are  carried  by  me- 
chanical means  to  the  loading  platforms,  reaifc- 
to  go  into  the  cars. 

In  the  handling  of  by-products,  various  n«- 
chines  do  all  of  the  most  important  work.  Fcr- 
tilizmg  materials  are  ctxiked,  pressed^  dried 
ground,  sifted  and  packed  in  bags  and  weighed 
by  machines.  Bones  are  dried,  xawn,  madt 
into  knife  handles,  "buttons,  crochet  hooks,  elr, 
largely  b^  automatic  machinery.  Ghie  is  evap- 
orated, jelly  sliced,  jarred,  brcrtcen.  ground 
bolted  and  packed  into  barrels  by  machintn'. 
Soap  is  cut  into  bars,  stamped,  wrappec^  padied 
into  boxes,  and  the  boxes  nailed  and  primed 
by  machinery.  Soap  powder  is  mixed,  grouni 
sifted,  packed  into  cartons,  labeled,  pasted  and 
delivered  to  the  boxes  by  machinery.  So  on, 
throughout  the  various  departments,  great  at- 
tention has  been  g^ven  to  the  introduction  and 
perfection  of  machines,  so  that  the  moden: 
packing  plant,  volume  considered,  uses  no  mote 
than  half  the  hand  labor  that  would  have  been 
required  20  years  ago  to  do  the  same  amount 
and  variety  of  work. 

The  packing  business  is  one  of  the  largest 
industries  of  the  .country  in  the  value  of  in 
output  For  1910  the  census  report  shows  1,641 
establishments  employing  108.716  persons,  tfilh 
a  capital  of  $383,249,000;  value  of  output  $1.37ft- 
.S68.101.  This  industry  returns  to  the  produceti 
of  the  raw  material  87.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  products.  Statistics  of  slaughter 
for  the  year  1909,  are  as  follows : 
Animals  Slai 
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The  packins  business  is  notable  for  furnish- 
ing a  spit  casfi  maTliet  for  any  quantity  of  live 
stock  that  the  producer  chooses  to  send  to  the 
nurket.  It  is  nctaible  for  its  ability  to  distribute 
products  of  live  stock  throughout  the  world, 
where  the  demand  is  greatest,  for  the  eaormous 
volume  of  business  done  by  the  la.Tge  firms  and 
for  their  very  small  margin  of  profit  per  cent  of 
sates. 

Louis  F,  Swift, 
President,  Sviifl  and  Company,  Chicago. 

U£ATS  AND  UEAT  PRODUCTIOH. 
The  discussion  of  the  subjecl  will  be  confined 
to  a  consideration  of  the  properties,  use  and 
production  of  the  flesh  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
for  human  food.  All  animal  tissues  are  made 
up  of  dry  substance,  or  solid  material,  and 
water.  The  per  cent  of  water  in  meats  varies 
from  10  to  m  Th«  two  thing*  which  apporr 
to  have  4ie  greatest  influence  upcm  the  pef- 
cent^  of  water  in  meat  are  the  age  and  con- 
ditioD,  or  degree  of  fatness,  of  the  animal. 
Other  things  being  eqfxa.1,  ibt  younger  the  ani- 
mal tbe  more  water  its  fle^  as  well  as  ortier 
tissues  contains,  while  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  meal  the  lower  the  percentage  of  water. 
The  extreme  variation  in  the  water  content  of 
different  cuts  and  varieties  of  meats  is  due 
largely  to  an  extreme  variation  in  fat  content. 
Thus  all  lean  meal  consists  approximately  of 
75  per  cent  of  water  and  25  per  cent  of  solid 
material.  While  the  water  in  meats  aids  in 
their  digestion  and  absorption  in  the  alimentary 
tract,  the  nutritive  value  of  meats  rests  largely 
on  ine  quantity  and  character  of  the  dry  sntv- 
stance  or  solid  material  tliey  contain.  From 
50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  fat  steer  is  meat.  In 
other  words,  the  dressed  carcass  of  a  steer  rep- 
resents from  50  lo  65  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  live  animal.  The  remainder  Is  made  np  of 
l^-products,  in  general,  such  as  hides,  fat,  oflal, 
etc.j  less  valuable  than  beef.  A  pfaysical  examj* 
nation  of  meats  shows  thenl  to  be  made  np  of 
muscular  tissue  or  lean  meal,  fatly  tissue  or 
fats,  cartilaginous  tissue  or  the  gristle,  and 
bone.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  meat,  gristle  and  bone  are  practically 

CompoBition.— Chemically,  meat  b  com- 
posed of  protein,  fats,  water,  ash  and  carbo- 
hydrates, whirfi  are  tf)e  necessary  food  constitu- 
ents for  the  production  of  energy  and  repair 
of  the  animal  body.  The  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates is  so  small  as  to  make  it  almost  a 
negligible  factor.  Extractives  are  also  present 
in  meats  which  are  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  meat  flavors.  While  differences  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  two  cuts  of  meat  are 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  ilieir  relative 
food  value,  yet  the  composition  of  meats  in  gen- 
eral is  important  as  indicating  their  place  in  the 
diet  of  man.  Lean  meat  contains  from  15  to  21 
per  cent  protein ;  whole  eggs,  12.5  per  cent ; 
fresh,  whole  milk,  3.4,  and  cheese  from  25  to 
30  per  cent.  Fresh  vegetables,  other  than  peas 
and  beans,  contain  0.5  to  3  per  cent  protein; 
fresh  peas  and  beans,  2  to  ?  per  cent ;  wheat 
flour,  10  to  12  per  cent ;  and  dry  peas  and  beans, 
18  to  25  per  cent. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  meat  contains  a 
relatively  high  per  cent  of  protein  as  compared 
with  other  sta^e  foods.  The  mineral  matter 
comprising  the  asb  of  meats  is  made  up  chiefly 


of  potassium  phosphate,  with  small  amoimti  of 


edible  meats  varies  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent. 
The  organic  extractives  of  meat  consist  mainly 
of  creatine,  certain  basic  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances including  the  purine  bases,  and  small 
amounts  of  lactic  aad,  glycogen  or  animal 
starch  and  glucose  in  traces.  Glycc^en  and 
glucose  are  the  only  carbohydrates  in  meat 
and  occur  normally  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. The  percentage  of  organic  extractives  in 
meat  varies  widely  with  the  kind  of  meat  and 
the  location  of  the  cut,  from  0.7  to  2  or  3  per 

Dietetic  Valve.— Meat  is  a  staple  food  in 
the  American  dietary,  chiefly  as  a  source  of 
protein  and  fat.  In  the  average  American 
dieCaty.  28  per  cent  of  tlie  protein  and  58  per 
cent  of  the  fat  is  represented  by  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  from  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Pro- 
tein is  essential  for  the  growth  and  repair  of 
body  lissu^  and  while  the  actual  boculy  re- 
(luirement  for  protein  may  be  relatively  small, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  fairly  liberal  protein 
intake  is  essential  for  optimum  conditions  of 
fiealtt  and  vigor.  Meat  is  an  especially  satis^ 
factoi;^,  source  of  protein  in  the  diet,  first,  be- 
cause it  is  90  readily  and  completely  digestible 
as  compared  with  toe  vegetable  proteins,  and, 
second,  because  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  body's 
requirements  and  thus  possesses  a  higher  physior 
logical  value;  Illustrative  of  the  latter  point; 
in  a  recent  experiment  on  a  human  subject  it 
was  shown  that  the  following  minima]  amounts 
of  tbe  various  proteins  indicated  were  reqMlied 
to  cover  the  protein  requirements  of  the  body 
and  to  protect  body  protein  from  loss: 


lOsraaw  p«i<dH. 
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The  value  of  meat  as  a  food  is  also  enhanced 
by  its  content  of  organic  extractives.  These 
substances  are  among  the  water-soluble  con- 
stituents of  meat  and  give  to  meat  its  charac- 
teristic flavor.  Thus,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
greater  palatabiltty  of  the  higher  priced  cuts  of 
beef  is  associated  with  a  hi^er  percentage  of 
organic  extractives  in  the  lean  meal.  While  the 
organic  extractives  have  practically  no  food 
value,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  yielding 
but  little  enersy  or  structural  material  to  the 
body,  they  are  taiown  to  be  potent  in  stimulating 
the  digestive  glands,  especially  the  gastric 
glands,  and  thus  probably  play  an  important 
role  in  digestion. 

From  one-tenth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  food 
in  the  average  family  is  paid  out  for  meats. 
Some  facts  are  given  therefore  which  throw 
some  li^t  on  the  question  as  to  the  desirable 
qualities  of  beef.  Beef  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
matter  of  qualitv  because  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
most  popular  llesh  food  and  because  quality 
means  more  in  beef  than  in  mutton  or  pork, 
especially  the  latter.  If  all  the  desirable  quali- 
ties of  beef  could  be  secured  in  one  cut  it  would 
be  palatable,  nutritious  and  economical.  This  is 
practically  impossible,  however ;  there  are  wider 
differences  in  cuts  of  meat  as  to  palatabilily  and 
cost  tbau  as  lo  foi-nl  value,  while  the  less  ex^ 
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pensive  cuts  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by 
proper  methods  of  cooking.  Falatabilhy  of  beet 
depends  upon  lendemess,  juiciness,  qualily  and 
flavor.  Tenderness,  juicineES,  quality  and  flavor 
depend  upon  the  age  of  the  anunal,  the  location 
of  the  cut,  the  condition  of  the  animal  as  to 
ripeness,  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  die  meat  and 
the  method  of  cooking.  As  a  rule  the  younger 
the  animal  the  more  tender  the  meat.  Perhaps 
nothing,  however  has  more  influence  upon  ten- 
derness than  cooldng, —  different  cuts  requiring 
different  treatment.  The  flerfi  of  young  animals 
invariably  lacks  that  fine  marbled  appearance, 
or  distribution  of  fat  throu^out  the  muscular 
tissue  that  is  so  characteristic  of  beef  of  high 
quality  taken  from  mature  bullocks  that  are  in 
a  finished  or  well-tatted  condition.    The  beef  of 

Kung  cattle  is  also  more  or  less  lacking  in 
vor.  Satisfactory  flavor  in  beef  is  of  course 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  preference,  but 
a  reasonable  state  of  maturity  and  development 
is  required  to  give  beef  its  most  characteristic 
flavor.  It  is  significant  that  the  more  tender 
cuts  of  beef,  such  as  the  tenderloin,  lack  notice- 
ably in  flavor.  Good  judges  agree  that  the 
best  flavored  beef  comes  from  muscles  -wfaich 


_  .  t  of  distinctly  higher  flavor.  Beef 
cut  from  cattle  of  rather  advanced  age,  or  for 
that  matter  from  cattle  of  any  age,  is  rendered 
relatively  more  tender  by  the  ripening  process. 
Fresh  beef  Chat  has  not  nung  in  the  cooler  for 
10  days  to  two  weeks  lacks  Doth  in  tenderness 
and  flavor.  Even  a  longer  time  in  cold  ston^ 
is  desirable  with  the  highest  grade  of  beef.  The 
beef  cut  from  weli-fattencd  steera  of  good 
quality  or  containing  a  high  ^rcentage  of  beef 
blood  can  be  much  more  satisfactorily  ripened 
in  cold  stora^  than  that  cut  from  mongrel  bred 
steers  which  have  been  slaughtered  in  an  indif- 
ferent condition.  Carcasses  of  prime  steers  pos- 
sess a  characteristic  coaling  of  surface  fat  which 
protects  the  lean  beef  from  too  much  exposure 
and  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  fully  ripen.  In 
the  case  of  the  carcass  from  the  medium  and 
common  grades  the  beef  frequently  lacks  that 
urface  fat  which  seems  to  serve  such  a  useful 


beef  will  literally  rot  before  it  will  ripen.   , 

ness  in  beef  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
percentage  and  distribution  of  fat,  and  the 
method  of  cooking.  While  an  abimdance  of  fat 
anywhere  on  a  cut  of  beef  adds  materially  to 
its  apparent  juiciness,  an  even  distribution  of 
fat  throughout  the  muscular  tissue,  a  condition 
which  gives  lo  the  meat  when  carved  (espe- 
cially when  cold)  that  beautifully  marbled  ap- 
pearance, is  the  leading  factor  in  contributing 
idea)  juidness  to  the  beef.  Juiciness  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  too  prolonged  roasting  or 
broiling.  The  marbled  quality  in  beet  is  seldom 
seen  except  in  reasonably  mature  wetl-fatted 
cattle. 

Prime  condition  in  the  live  animal  is  essen- 


auatity  in  meats  the  consumer  must  pay  a  rela- 
tively high  price  for  the  cuts  of  meat  or  buy 
considerably  more  fat  than  can  be  agreeably 
eaten  along  with  the  lean  of  the  cut,  thus  mak- 
ing it  necessary  lo  utilize  the  superfiuous  fat 
for  other  purposes  or  consider  it  as  waste  or 
refuse.    In  eimer  instance  it  renders  the  edible 


meat  of  hi^  quality  relatively  lii^  priced  as 
compared  with  low  grade  meat.  On  the  other 
hand,  meat  of  high  qualily  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  most  expensive  for  the  consumer  to  pur- 
chase, for,  when  pro_perIy  cooked,  it  is  so  de- 
lightfully tender  and  juicy  that  all  of  it  is  edible, 
save  possibly  a  small  amount  of  superfluous  tat. 
However,  mis  extra  fat  is  of  such  quality  that 
it  can  be  readily  rendered  and  used  for  cooking 
purposes  to  supplement  or  in  some  instances 
satisfactorily  take  the  place  of  more  expensive 
AoTlening.  Another  fact  v4]ich  should  noi  be 
overlooked  is  that  the  cheaper,  and  as  generally 
considered,  less  palatable  cuts  taken  from  a 
carcass  of  beef  possessing  high  quality  are 
often  fully  as  desirable  as  the  best  cuts  from 
low  grade  carcasses. 

""  ■ '    fr^The   packer   or_  slau^terer   of 


sUus^lered  th^  yield  a  higher  percentage  of 
dressed  meat,  lat,  and,  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
hides.  Not  only  is  this  tnw,  but  the  packer 
understands  that  ^rime  condition  in  die  live 
animal  is  a  strong  indication  of  h^  quality  in 
the  carcasa,  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  con- 
dition is  a  prime  requisite  for  produdng  high 
qualiw.  It  has  a  greater  influence  undoubtedly 
than  high  breeding.  Again,  the  packer  pays  a 
premium  for  cattle  prime  in  condition  and  prime 
in  quality,  w  good  breeding,  because  in  well- 
bred  animals  the  percentage  of  hi^  priced  cuts 
is  greater  than  in  mongrcT  or  indifierently  bred 
stock.  Undoubtedly,  the  toidency  of  the  meat 
trade  for  several  years  has  been  to  concentrate 
a  large  part  of  the  slaughtering  of  the  country 
at  leading  market  centres  like  Chicago.  In 
other  words,  gigantic  and  powerful  packing 
companies  have  developed  from  small  begin- 
nings until  th^  have  within  their  combined 
power  the  ability  to  practically  regulate  the 
market  for  live  caltle,  hogs  and  sheep  and  meats 
the  world  over.  Chicago  is  the  greatest  live 
stock  and  meat  market  m  the  world.  A  large 
majority  of  local  meat  markets  in  the  cities  and 
vilTues  throughout  the  United  States  are  sup- 

Siliedthrou^  the  medium  of  the  packing-houses 
oca  ted  at  our  leading  livestock  markets. 
Packinv-bouses  can  furnish  any  grade  of  meal 
desiredr  For  example,  in  beel  they  can  supply 
all  grades  from  No.  1  to  canning  stock  at  prices 
corresponding  with  the  quality.  So  econom- 
ically is  the  business  of  the  packing-houses  ad- 
ministered and  so  well  organized  are  the  vaiiou 
industries  growing  out  al  the  wholesale  slau;^- 
ter  of  meats  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  sell 
practicaHy  all  grades  of  beef  'in  cities  and  vil- 
lages remote  from  their  central  plant  at  prices 
which  successfully  compete  with  local  compeii- 
tion.  The  local  purveyor  of  meats  can  bov 
whatever  grade  oi  meat  he  can  dispose  of  to 
advantage.  As  a  rule  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
villages  the  retailer  bu^s  a  medium  to  low 
grade  carcass,  because  his  trade  is  not  willini; 
to  pay  prices  which  of  necessity  must  be  paio 
to  secur,e  meat  of  hi^  quality.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  beef  offered  at  such  markets  is  seldom 
above  No.  2  in  grade,  no  matter  whether  the 
market  is  supplied  by  packers  or  local 
slaughterers. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate  eReci 
upon  the  meat  trade  of  the  change  from  local 
to  packing-house  slaughtering.  On  the  one  hand 
a  packing-house  trust  can  control  the  price  of 
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live  cattle,  lAieep  and  svine  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reduce,  letnporarily  if  dot  pemuuietitly,  or  in 
some  instances,  destroy  entiray  the  profits  of 
the  meat  producing  industry;  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  trust  can  control  the  price  of  meat  in 
the  carcass  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to 
disconrsge  the  consumption  of  meat  by  raising 
the  price  to  such  a  d^ree  that  it  will  become 
one  of  the  most  expensive  articles  of  diet.  This 
power  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  exercited 
to  the  disadvant^  of  the  public  good,  for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  life  of 
the  packing  business  depends  upon  an  active  de- 
mand for  meats  by  the  consuming  public  This 
demand  will  not  exist  when  prices  of  meats 
are  too  high  as  compared  with  other  food- 
stuffs. Producers  will  cease  to  prepare  live- 
stock for  the  block  when  the  business  becomes 
dearly  unprofitable.  In  other  words  meat  is 
not  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  masses,  nor  is  the  permanency  of  agricul' 
ture     dependent     upoa     coatinnoua     livestock 

Consumption  and  Productfoa.— Notwith- 
standing improved  methods  for  meat  produc- 
tion the  actual  cost  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
as  put  upon  the  market  hy  producers  the  world 
over  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Nowfiere  is 
this  increased  cost  any  more  manifest  than  in 
the  United  States.  Changes  already  referred  to 
in  the  methods  of  slaughtering  and  increased 
cost  of  production  of  meats  have  not  lessened 
the  gross  or  even  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  meats  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  while  it  is  probable,  although  statistics 
are  wanting  to  substantiate  the  statement,  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  other  meats  has 
increased  still  more. 

Meat  Animals 


The   following  taUe  Aows  the  annual  per 
capita   consnmption    of   meat,   including   beef, 
mutton  and  pork,  for  different  countries: 
Annval  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Meats.* 
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Per  capita  consumptioa  of  meat  in  all  coun- 
triet  for  whidi  the  information  is  obtaiuabl*, 
probably  of  dressed  weight  is  expressed  in 
pounds,  unless  otherwise  stated-  For  Germany, 
some  parts  are  included  in  addition  to  dressed 
weight  in  the  preceding  (able. 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the  per 
c^ita  meat  consumption  for  the  difierent  coun- 
tnes  reported  varies  within  wide  limits,  Italy 
ranking  lowest  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth highest.  The  high  figure  for  the  latter 
country  is  largely  fictitious,  due  to  the  excessive 
waste  of  meat  and  meat  products  for  whkh 
the  Australian  is  noted.  Tfce  low  figure  of 
46.5  (Kivnds  of  meat  as  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion m  Italy  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  slaughter  of  meat  animals  in 
every  commune  in  Italy,  made  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Public  Health.  The  per  capita 
figure  for  the  United  States  ranks  third  in  the 
list.  Of  the  estimates  given  in  the  table  of  tlie 
meat  consumption  in  this  country,  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate;  and  of  the  three  figures  given, 
the  last,  representing  the  per  capita  conuimption 
of  edible  dressed  meat  and  of  other  edible  por- 
tions of  the  carcass,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
significant  as  indicative  of  the  actual  consunqt- 
bon  of  meat 

As  a  nation  the  United  States  leads  all  others 
in  the  production  of  meat  The  table  presented 
on  p.  ^5  shows  that  ihe  United  States  produces 
one-third  of  the  world's  supply  of  beef.  The 
United  Stales  also  produces  more  tfaatt  one-half 
the  potk  and  one-seventh  of  the  mutton  of  the 

The  accompan^ng  tables  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  relative  amounts  of  beef,  mutton 
and  pork  ci»sumed  in  a  few  of  the  prindpal 
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Eiporta."     1907. 

The  table  dearly  indicates  the  preponderate 
and  almost  equal  importance  of  beef  and  pork 
in  the  American  dietary.  Of  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  alone,  the  estimates  point  to  a  yearlj;  con- 
sumption, by  the  average  American  family  o£ 
4.6  persons,  of  a  little  over  half  a  ton  of  dressed 
meal  (1,014  pounds)  or  of  a  little  over  two- 
fifths  of  a  ton  of  edible  meat. 
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Willianu  has  coodusivdy  shown  that  the 
importation  of  American  ^id  other  foreign 
beef  and  mutton  has  materially  reduced  the  Loo- 
don  wholesale  price  of  these  meats.  His  state- 
ment is  here  reproduced: 

Average  wholesale  srice  of  beef  in  Londor 

IBTA-m  fma  Sid.  to  S  d.  pv  ponad. 
ISM        frtm  lid.  to  6M.  pai  pound. 

Average  wholesale  price  of  matton  ra  Lon- 
don martets : 

lS7fr-«0  fmn  7Id.  to  9  d.  pv  poond. 
1B95       from  Zld.  la  TId.  p«r  poond. 

The  total  amount  of  meat  products  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1915  was  75^243,690 
pounds,  valued  at  over  $900,000,000.  In  1916 
50,411^690  pounds  valued  at  $780,000000  were 
exported.  Meat  production  is  one  of  the  leading 
'  ies  of  the  farms  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Mis- 
Indiana   and   Ohio.     In    fact   wherever 

._ there  we  find  meat  production  an 

jmportanl  industry.  Com  is  undoubtedly  more 
largely  used  in  meat  production  than  any  other 
1  feed.  The  problem  of  economic  meat  produc- 
I  tion  in  the  United  States  is  largely  a  question 
J  of  the  best  method  of  utiliimg  com  and  its  by- 
II  products.  There  is  a  gradual  and  apparenllj 
'  1  necessary  and  certain  change,  just  beginning. 
i  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  beef 
production  in  the  United  States.  With  ihe 
closing  of  many  ranges  in  the  range  counliy 
wfiich  have  hitherto  furnished  a  higb  percent- 
age of  stockers  and  feeders  which  have  been 
finished  on  the  com  belt,  or  at  any  rate  upon 
com  ^own  in  the  com  belt,  the  problem  pre- 
sents Itself,  where  are  cattle  feeders  to  look  for 
their  future  supply  of  feeding  cattle?  Every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  that  ultimaldy 
more  of  the  cattle  fatted  for  the  market  on  ibf 
high-priced  lands  in  the  com  belt  will  be  bred 
and  reared  there.  In  other  words  the  entire 
process  of  beef  production  will  necessarily  be 
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carried  on  by  the  inaJMity  of  cattle  men.  As 
it  is,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  nalivc  beef  cattle 
marketed  in  Chicago  have  been  previously 
bought  as  feeders  and  finished  by  cattle  feeders 
who  do  not  breed  or  rear  the  cattle  they  feed. 
The  tendency  in  meat  production  at  pre&ent  ia 
to  put  -livestock  in  marketable  condition  and 
market  them  at  an  earlier  age>  This  system  ift< 
valves  better  bred  tmimals,  more  liberal  feeding 
and  a  large  use  of  nitrogenouB  feeds. 

Bibliographjr, —  Douglas,  '  Encycltmsedia  of 
Meals' ;  *Ueats :  Composition  and  Cooking;* 
(U,  S.  Dept.  of  Agrtculturei  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  34);  Distribntion  of  the  AKricultural  Ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  18^-1901  (U.  S. 
Elept,  of  Agriculture,  Section  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets,   BulleQn    No.    29);    flenry,    'Feeds   and 


Feeding';  Parloa,^  'Home  Economies';  'Mar- 
ket Gasses  and  Grades  of  Cattle*  (UniTersi^ 
of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bur 


letins  Nos.  78  and  90). 

Hekbest  W.  MourosD, 
Proftsior  of  Animal  Hiubtmdry,  Univeriily  of 

MECCA,  inik'9,  or  HAKKA,  Arabia,  the 
holiest  dty  of  Islam,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Hedjaz,  about  49  miles  due  east  of  Jiddah, 
its  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  widi  which  it  has  tele- 
graphic communication.  The  Mohammedans 
call  it  Umm-al-Kora,  'Mother  of  Cities,"  and 
it  derives  its  sanctity  from  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Mohammed.  The  city  stands  in 
a  narrow,  sandy  valley,  enclosed  by  barren 
hills  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  by 
an  aqueduct  built  in  the  9th  centuri^  by  Zw- 
baidah,  wife  of  Haroun-al-Raschid.  The  great 
mosque  Beitu  'llah  (House  of  God)  or  El- 
Haram  fThe  InTiotable),  enclosing  the  Kaaba 
(q.v.),  the  Moslem  "hol^  of  holies,"  occupies 
a  central  square  which  divides  the  aty  into  the 
northern  upper  and  the  southern  lower  towns. 
The  unpaved  streets  are  wider  than  is  usual 
in  Oriental  towns,  and  the  houses  of  stone, 
often  three  stories  high,  are  lighted  with  win- 
dows looking  on  the  street,  giving  them  an  Oc- 
cidental appearance.  The  stationary  population 
is  about  60,000,  but  the  dty  is  large  Cnouj^  for 
more  than  three  times  that  number,  and  ts  an- 
nually filled  at  the  time  of  the  Hadj  or  pil- 
grimage to  the  Kaaba,  when  apartments  in  al- 
most every  house  are  rented  to  strangers.  Tftis 
pilgrimage  customary  amone;  the  Arabs  in  t^rtf 
and  idolatrous  ages,  and  suMequently  enjoined 
by  Mohammed  on  all  his  followers,  is  the 
foundation  of  Mecca's  fame,  and  the  only 
source  of  the  inhabitants'  wealth  and  occttpa- 

The  Mecciwi,  or  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Hedjizi  Bedouins, 
all  strangers  by  birth  or  parentage.  "They  are, 
in  fact,  settlers  or  children  of  settlers,  aliracted 
hither  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  as  they  Care 
nothing  for  learning,  the  colleges  of  Mecca 
have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  libraries  once 
rich,  have  disappeared.  Mecca  during  tne  pil- 
grimage becomes  for  three  or  four  months  hi 
the  year  the  preatest  market  in  the  Fjist. 

The  pilgrims  con\'erKe  upon  the  holy  city 
from  three  directions;  those  coming  from  the 
south  are  Mohammedans  from  Oceanica,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Ih do-China,  India,  "rurkestan  and 
southern  Persia,  who  pass  into  the  Red  Sea 


through'  tlie  Strnt  of  Bab-el'Uandeb  and  on  to 
Jiddah,  the  ^ort  of  Mecca ;  the  northern  branch 
of  the  pilgnms,  north  Persians,  Turcomans  and 
people  from  Asia  Minor  and  Eiuropean  Turkey, 
go  southward  to  the  holy  dty  both  by  the  land 
and  sea  routes;  the  third  stream  is  from  the 
west,  Egyptians,  Moroccans,  Algerians,  Tunis- 
ians and  Turks,  who  reach  Jiddah  throngh  the 
Suez  Canal.  For  years  past  the  average  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  passing  through  the  Sues  Canal 
to  Jiddah  has  been  16,000.  but  this  number  is 
sometimes  greatly  exceeded;  the  number  in  1901 
was  26,000,  and  in  1902  was  over  40,000.  The 
northern  inlgrims,  however,  are  otil^  a  small 
niri  of  those  who  annually  convene  at  Mecca. 
The  total  number  every  year  exceeds  100.000, 
practically  atl  of  whom  are  present  at  the  fete 
of  Balran.  The  Sherifs  of  Mecca,  direct  de- 
scendant* of  Mohammed,  are  now  a  nmnerous 
and  widely  spread  body.  They  all  wear  the 
tame  costume,  priding  themsehfes  on  the  green 
robe  which  tnarics  their  descenL  These  nobles, 
as  thc^  may  be  called,  elect  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
and  their  choice  is  formally  confirmed  by  the 
Ottoman  sultan.  PtoleiOT  mentions  Mecca  un- 
der the  designation  of  Macoraba.  Mecca  has 
bad  a  chequered  history.  According  to  AraD 
l«send  Ishmael  dwelt  there,  and  his  deKend- 
auis  were  driven  out  by  the  Banu  Jurhum,  who 
were  themselves  ousted  in  turn  by  the  Khuza'a 
abont  210  A.n  Mohammed  was  born  here,  but 
for  eij^t  years  was  opposed  by  the  d^s  nobles. 
In  692  Al  Hajjaj  laid  siege  to  the  dty  and  on 
taking  it  slew  the  pretender  Abdullah  Ben 
Zobeir.  From  1517  to  1916  the  Sherifs  of  Mecca 
derived  their  authority  from  die  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  The  Wahabees  took  it  in  1803;  but 
in  1833  it  was  given  up  to  Mehemet  All,  whose 
son  Ibrahim  was  made  Sheik  el  Haram.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Hedjac  in 
1916  Mecca  came  under  the  new  r^me.  Con- 
sult K^n  and  Sparroy,  <^^^th  the  Pilgrims  to 
Mecca'  {New  York  190S)  and  Wavell,  A.  J.  B., 
'Modern  Pilgrim  in  Mecca*  (1912). 

U£CHAIH,  Pierre  Franeois  Andri,  pe-lr 
fraA  swa,  ma-shaii,  French  astronomer:  b.  Laoti, 
France,  16  Aug.  1744;  d.  Castellon,  Spaia,  20 
SepL  1805.  He  became  a  mathematical  tutor 
and  4>voied  himsdf  to  the  study  of. astronomy 
in  his  spare  moments.  In  Paris  he  gained  the 
interest  of  the  astronomer  Lalande  who  as- 
sisted him  to  a  governmenlal  position,  in  which 
he  was  enitaged  in  the  survey  of  the  French 
coast  and  in  astronomical  observations.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him  a  member  in 
1782,  and  in  1785  he  was  editor  of  Connois- 
saaces  des  Tempi,  in  which  appear  some  of  his 
most  valuable  sdeutific  papers.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Convention  in  1791, 
in  company  with  Dclambre,  to  measure  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barce- 
lona. The  results  of  the  calculations  made 
failed,  to  satisfy  him  because  of  a  slight  dis-. 
crepancy  and  though  now  appointed  a  director 
of  the  conservatory  at  Paris  he  persuaded  the 
board  of  longitude  to  commission  him  to  meas- 
ure the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  but  died  of  fever  in  Spain  while  on  bis. 
mission.  Consult  Delambre.  'Histoire  de  I'As-, 
tronoraie  au  dix-huitieme  Si*cle.' 
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MECHAHICAL  ENGINEERIHG  is  that 

branch  o£  the  science  and  arl  o£  enBineeriug 
which  rela.tes  specially  lu  machitKry.  It  iii 
closely  allied  to  all  other  classes  uf  engineering, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  hardly  a.n  occulta tioii  or 
industry  in  which  machines  of  some  sort  are 
nut  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  and  it  is 
often,  for  this  reason,  diflicult  to  draw  the  line 
clearly  between  one  class  and  the  other.  The 
civil  engineer  who  plans  and  supervises  the 
building  of  a  railroad  calls  to  hi-s  aid  the 
machinery  used. in  excavating,  blasting,  building 
masonry  and  numberless  other  mechanical 
processes  required  iu  the  work,  all  of  which  are 
the  result  of  mechanical  engineering.  Electri- 
cal engineering  would  accomplish  comparatively 
httle  in  the  production  o£  light  and  transmission 
of  power  were  it  not  for  the  dynamo  and  other 
machinery  on  which  dependeoce  is  placed  for 
the  manufacture  and  tise  of  electric  current. 
Mining  engineering  would  be  of  little  use  in 
devising  means  for  extracting  the  coal  and 
mineral  treasures  buried  in  the  earth  if  suitable 
machinery  planned  by  mechanical  engineers 
could  not  be  employed  to  assist  the  labor  of 
men.  In  marine  engineering  it  is  the  mechani- 
cal engineer  wfao  designs  the  steam  plant  which 
produces  the  motive  power  for  the  propulsion 
of  the  steamship,  and  without  his  assistance 
there  would  be  no  such  a  thing  as  a  swanuhip. 
In  dealing  with  problems  relating  to  water- 
works, the  hydraulic  engineer  would  be  power- 
less if  he  could  not  make  use  of  the  pumps  and 
hydraulic  machinery  which  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer has  devised.  In  every  kind  of  industry 
where  power  is  required,  whether  it  be  coii~ 
pected  with  engineering,  architecture,  chetnis' 
try,  agriculture  or  auy  other  subject,  the  me- 
chanical openitions  involved  are  based  on_  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  machine  constitut- 
ing the  motive  power,  whether  it  be  a  ste^m 
engine  or  water  wheel  or  other  motor,  and 
these  are  the  products  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. When  we  come  to  fully  analyze  the  sub- 
jectj  therefore,  it  appears  that  mecJiaJUcal 
engineering  so  far  underlies  enpneertng  of 
every  class,  and  a!!  kinds  of  industrial  oper- 
ations, that  it  can  almost  he  said  to  sustain 
the  whole  fabric  of  modem  civilization. 

Mechanical  engineering,  in  its  strictest  sense, 
relates  simply  to  Oie  design  of  machines.  In  its 
broad  sense  it  covers  not  only  their  design  but 
all  matters  relating  to  their  proper  construction 
and  operation.  In  its  common  application  it 
has  for  its  scope  both  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  machines  required  for  performing  cer- 
tain desired  operations,  and  in  addition  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  the  complete  industrial 
plant,  of  which  the  individual  machines  form  a 
part,  and  the  construction  of  the  plant  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  a  successfully  working 
whole  for  whatever  purposes  the  plant  is  bnill. 
A  large  part  of  the  mechanical  engineering  re- 
quired at  the  present  day  consists  in  the  as- 
sembling of  machinery  to  produce  certain  de- 
sired ends,  rather  than  in  the  design  of  the 
machinery  itself.  In  many  cases,  the  machinery 
has  already  been  designed  and  const rticted  by 
engineers  of  the  past  and  the  perferled  ma- 
chines can  be  had  hy  purchase  in  the  market. 
This  class  of  mechanical  engineering  covers  a 
wide  Aeld.  Perhaps  its  spo^  in  this-  field  can 
best  be  shown  by  referring  m  some  detail  to  a 


familiar  example.  Take  the  case  of  the  en|i- 
ueering  required  Id  a  large  modern  hotel  The 
mechanical  plant  of  such  an  establishment  em- 
braces a  great  rariely  of  machinery,  among  the 
most  invortant  of  which  are  the  machines  and 
a{)pliances  required  for  power,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  elevator  service,  distribution  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  fire  protection,  refrigera- 
tion, icQ-maklng,  laundry  work  and  oooldng. 
The  work  of  the  engineer,  altfaot^  conlined 
tnainly  to  the  mechanical  plant,  must,  at  the 
very  outset,  be  directed  to  the  buildii^  itself. 
The  building,  no  doubt,  accords  with  the  mod- 
ern ideas  of  construction  which  call  fcr  a 
framework  made  of  iron,  in  the  design  and 
cooGt ruction  of  which  the  architect  must  have 
the  assistance  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  Nui 
only  this,  but  there  mast  be,  at  the  outset,  a 
careful  cansidetation  of  the  required  location 
of  the  various  mechanical  appliances,  so  that  in 
working  out  the  details  of  design  relating  to 
the  boil  ding  the  architect  may  provide  the 
seceisary  amount  of  room.  He  must  leave  a 
place  for  the  boilers,  endues,  steam  turbines, 
dynamos,  puinii^  <tc.,  which  nuke  up  the  steam 
plant,  and  room  also  for  the  supply  and  storage 
of  fuel  Provision  must  he  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  Hues,  dtKts,  pipes  and  wiring,  which 
pass  up  throng  tbe  building  and  which  are  dis- 
tributed here  and  there  to  the  different  rooms. 
The  character  of  the  structures  which  may  lie 
needed  for  supporting  the  macbinery,  and  the 
location  of  such  structures,  must  also  be 
planned  at  the  outset  so  that  the  building  may 
be  prepared  for  them  before  ii  is  too  late.  In 
the  design  of  the  mechanical  apparatus,  one 
of  the  first  questions  for  the  engineer  to  con- 
sider is  the  size  and  character  of  the  steam 
plant.  In  dealing  with  this  matter  he  ascer- 
tains all  the  uses  to  which  steam  is  applied, 
cacbradng  the  generation  of  power,  the  pump- 
ing of  water,  the  Supply  of  steam  for  all  kinds 
of  healing,  and  cooking,  and  that  required  for 
ventilation.  With  the  data  thus  obtained  he 
determines  the  total  amount  of  steam  required 
for  all  purposes  and  then  calculates  the  boiler 
capacity  needed  to  furnish  the  steam.  For  the 
next  step  he  decides  upon  the  type  of  boiler 
best  suited  for  the  purpose,  whether  fire-tube 
or  waterrtube,  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  whether 
internally  or  externally  fired,  and  fixes  upon 
the  number  and  size  of  the  units  as  well  as 
their  location.  He  then  makes  a  plan  showing 
tfie  location  of  the  boilers  in  the  building;  the 
style  of  the  biick  setting,  if  externally  fired; 
the  arrangement  and  location  of  the  smoke 
flues  and  of  the  stack  or  chimney  to  which 
they  connect.  Having  done  this  and  settled  all 
matters  relating  to  the  accessories  which  form 
a  part  of  the  boiler  plant,  he  takes  up,  in  due 
course  of  time,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
work  relating'lo  the  boiler  plant,  which  may  be 
described  at  this  point  because  it  is  representa- 
tive of  much  of  the  work  which  requires  to 
be  done  in  relation  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  plant.  He  draws  tip  specilicatiDns  describ- 
ing in  full  detail  the  character  of  the  boiler 
plant  desired  and  what  is  expected  of  it  as 
regards  capacity  and  economy.  These  specifi- 
cations are  sabtnitted  to  boiler  manufacturers 
who  are  asked  lo  furnish  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  the  plant  in  the  manner  de- 
scrU)ed.    Wlwn  the  proposals  of  the  different 
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i  have  all  aeen  recdved,  the  engineer 
i  them,  and  after  consulting  wifli  the 
owner  of  the  properly,  selects  one  of  the  par- 
ties with  whom  to  contract  for  doing  the  work. 
N'cjtt  follows  the  inspection  of  the  boilers  in 
process  of  construction  in  the  shop  and  erection 
m  the  building,  the  abject  in  view  being  to  de- 
termine if  all  the  terms  of  the  specifications  are 
complied  with.  Finally,  when  the  plant  is  com- 
pleted and  the  contractor  sets  it  to  worV,  the 
engineer  snbmits  tt  to  whatever  tests  may  be 
required,  and  thereto'  determines  whether  the 
guarantees  which  have  been  made  regarding  the 
capacity  and  economy  are  fulfilled,  and  whether 
the  plant  performs  its  work  with  that  degree 
of  success  and  satisfaction  that  is  called  for  by 
the  specifications.  Referring  now  to  the  con- 
struction o-f  the  remaining  departments  of  the 
mechanica!  plant,  the  next  thing  considered  is 
the  motive  power.  The  greater  part  of  the 
power  in  such  a  plant  is  Kkely  lo  be  transmitted 
by  electricity,  and,  consequently,  the  motive 
power  is  that  required  for  generating  electric- 
uy.  (See  Electrical  Encineejhwc)  .  After 
oeciding  on  the  number,  size  and  type  of  the 
generator  units,  he  must  then  locate  them,  and 
make  a  plan  showing  their  respective  locations 
with  reference  to  the  boiler  plant  and  other 
parts  of  the  building.  At  the  same  dmc  there 
must  be  laid  out  on  the  plan  a  system  of  steam- 
piping  connecting  (he  boiler  to  the  engines  or 
turbines,  and  this  must  be  arranged  with  a 
view  to  supplying  steam  to  all  other  points  of 
use,  including  the  heating;  of  the  building. 
Next  in  order,  the  pumping  maehinery  re- 
quires attention.  This  embraces  the  boiler  feed 
pump,  the  various  pumps  used  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  hotel  work,  the  elevator  pump, 
if  the  hydraulic  system  is  employed,  and  the 
fire  pump.  The  engineer  must  determine  the 
proper  size  of  each  one  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  pumped,  and  he  must 
select  the  type  of  pump,  fix  its  location,  show 
it  on  the  plan  and  extend  the  system  of  steam- 
piping  to  furnish  each  with  the  proper  supply. 
He  must  also  plan  the  exhaust  piping  re- 
quired for  each  engine  turbine  and  pump,  the 
necessary  vent  pipe  for  carrying  the  waste 
steam  to  the  atmosphere,  and,  if  exhaust  steam 
is  used  for  heating,  the  required  connection  of 
the  exhaust  pipe  to  the  main  supply  of  the 
building.  There  must  be  a  heater  provided  in 
the  exhaust  pipe  system  for  heating  the  feed 
water  before  it  is  ptunped  to  the  boilers,  and 
another  heater  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to 
the  building,  and  both  of  these,  in  their  selec- 
tion, location  and  connection,  require  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  engineer.  They  must  be 
properly  laid  out  and  shown  on  the  plan.  A 
complete  system  of  water  piping  is  required, 
connecting  boilers,  pumps,  hydrants  and  ele- 
vators, to  say  nothing  of  the  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  pipes  which  extend  to  the  various 
rooms  of  the  hotel,  and  the  location  of  these 
must  likewise  be  shown  by  means  of  a  suitable 
plan.  Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  me- 
chanical engineering  for  the  building  is  the 
desi^  and  construction  of  the  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Calculations  of  the' 
amount  of  heat  and  radiating  sUf-face  needed, 
the  quantity  of  air  required  to  be  changed  in 
a  given  time  anij  the  sizes  of  the  mains  and 
returns  are  involved  in  this  work.  Here,  also, 
the  kind  of  the  system  to  be  etnployed,  the 


location  and  type  of  the  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing apparatus,  including  all  the  necessary  de- 
tails, arc  questions  which  the  engineer  must 
consider  and  decide,  and  the  results  must  be 
indicated  by  proper  plans.  These  various  parts 
of  the  work  are  made  the  subject  of  detailed 
specifications,  in  the  manner  already  referred 
to,  and,  likewise,  proposals  for  the  mstallation 
of  Ihe  work  are  obtained,  contracts  awarded, 
inspection  carried  on  during  construction  ana 
(he  work  tested  for  acceptance  when  it  is 
completed,  all  of  which  is  done  ■  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  In 
much  the  same  manner  the  selection,  location, 
construction  and  installation  of  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  mechanical  plant,  embracing  ele- 
vator machinery,  laundry  machinery,  refriger- 
ating machinery,  ice-making  machines  and  the 
many  other  appliances  concerned  in  the  work 
of  the  hotel  are  carried  out  under  his  sup«r- 

The  same  class  of  mechanical  engineering  as 
that  referred  to  in  the  al«ve  example  is  that 
involved  in  the  design  and  construction  of  in- 
dustrial plants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  cot- 
ton- and  woolen-mills,  bleacherics,  paper-mills, 
rubber-mills,  machinery  and  other  manufaex 
tones,  this  branch  of  the  profession  being  com- 
monly known  as  mill  engineering.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  elementary  parts  consist  of  the 
power  plant,  which  is  sometimes  operated  bjr 
steam,  sometimes  by  water  and  often  by  both, 
the  machines  in  the  mill  or  manufactory  ana 
the  pulleys,  shafting  and  belting  required  to 
transmit  the  power  from  the  one  to  the  othtt*. 
The  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer  in  these 
plants  consists  in  properly  assembling  the  vari- 
ous machines  so  as  to  perform  their  functions, 
the  selection  of  an  appropriate  power  ■plant  and 
the  pi«per  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
transmitting   apparatus   required  for   operating 

The  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer  Is  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  construction  of 
steamships.  Not  only  does  the  design  of  the 
boilers  and  en^nes  on  which  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  the  ship  depends  originate  with  ttim, 
but  he  is  also  concerned  in  the  design,  loca- 
tion and  connection  of  the  multitude  of' auxil- 
iary steam  appliances  which  abound  through- 
out  the  vessel  and  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  mod- 
em steamship  is  required  to  contain  all  th« 
appointments  of  a  first-class  hotel.'  The  serv- 
ices of  a  mechanical  engineer  are  many  timeft 
more  needed  in  its  design  and  construction  thaw 
in  that  of  a  hotel,  for  the  reason  of  the  con- 
tracted space  in  which  the  machinery  is  nece^- 
sarily  enclosed. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
which  the  mechanical  engineer  is  a  leading 
figure  is  that  of  the  steel- rail- mi II.  Here  the 
plant,  which  is  distributed  over  many  acres  of 
land,  embraces  immense  blast  furnaces  where 
the  pig  iron  is  made,  elevators  by  which  the 
raw  material  is  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  fur- 
naces, blowing  engines  which  produce  the  air- 
blast  required  at  the  base  of  the  furnace,  con-' 
verters  in  which  the  irtm  is  changed  to  steel, 
hydraulic  lifts  by  which  the  converters  are 
manipulated  and  the  steel  blo6ms  moved  to 
cars,  trains  of  rolls  with  their  powerful  direct- 
connected  driving  engines  where  the  rails  are 
rolled  from  the  masses  of  white-hot  metfli 
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together  with  tbdir  feheating  furnaces  and,  in 
additkin  to  all  these,  the  extensive  boiler  plants 
and  the  system  of  pi])ing  and  other  apparatus 
required  for  conveying  and  supplying  the 
boilers   with  waste    furnace  gases,   on   which 


of  which  such  a  plant  is  composed  has  a  task 
the  ma^itude  of  which  is  commensurate 
only  with  the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved. 

Since  mechanical  coginceTing  includes  in  its 
scope  not  only  the  proper  design  and  con- 
struction of  machinery,  bat  also  its  satisfactory 
Crrfomunce,  one  branch  of  the  profession  re- 
les  .to  the  determiiiation,  b^  means  of  suit- 
able tests,  whether  the  desired  performance 
hai  been  realized.  litis  has  especially  to  do 
with  boilers,  engines,  turbo-generators  and 
other  apparatus  using  steam,  which  the  enpi- 
neer   requires    to    be    insta.lled   under    speci 
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specified  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal,  and,  in 
that  of  capacity,  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
horse  power  developed,  while  that  of  the  en- 
gine or  turbo-generator  may  be  specified  as  the 
Dumber  of  pounds  of  feed  water  or  dry  steam 
consumed  per  unit  of  power  per  hour.  The 
performance  tests  require  the  determination  of 
the  quantities  stipulated,  by  actual  measurement 
of  me  coal,  water,  steam  and  power  under 
worldog  conditions.  Another  branch  of  me- 
duuiical  engineering,  in  a  similar  line,  relates 
to  the  testing  of  materials  used  in  construc- 
tion, the  object  being  to  determine  whether  they 
have  the  requisite  strength  and  physical  char- 
acteristics.  A  sample  or  specimen  of  the  ma- 
terial is  placed  in  a  testing  machine  and  sub- 
mitted to  an  actual  breaking  force  and  the 
amount  of  strain  ascertained  by  measurement, 
Having  now  given  some  explanation  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  profession  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  qnaliiications  needed  to  make 
a  success  of  such  a  profession.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  said  of  this  profession  more  than  of 
another  that  the  one  who  adopts  it  should  do 
BO  not  merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  be- 
cause his  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  love  the 
profession  for  its  own  sake.  No  one  should 
enter  the  profession  who  is  not  fond  of 
machinery,  who  is  tMt  a  ''bora  mechanic'  as  the 
layinK  is,  or  who  is  not  deeply  interested,  to 
say  the  least,  in  every  kind  of^  machine.  But 
apart  from  natural  inclinations  there  are  quali- 
fications that  especially  lit  one  for  the  work 
of  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  should  have  a 
technical  education  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  mechanics.  He 
should  not  only  understand  these  principles  but 
he  should  know  them  by  heart.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  remember  the  formula  derived 
from  the  principle^  but  the  principle  itself 
should  ever  be  at  his  finger's  end.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  mathematics,  geometry  and 
trigonometry.  He  should  know  the  strength  of 
materials  ahd  be  able  to  calculate  the  strains 
occurring  in  structures  and  in  machines,  both 
at  rest  and  in  motion,  so  that  he  may  design 
them  with  the  proper  amount  of  strength,  or, 
if  already  designed,   that  he  may  be  able  to 


prove  tbat  they  are  of  stifficient  strength  lor 
any  purpose  he  may  de^re  to  use  them.  He 
should  know  their  behavior  under  varying  con- 
dilicns  and  should  be  able  to  detect  their  points 
of  weakness  and  know  the  best  methods  of 
strengthening  them  when  they  fail.  He  should 
be  a  draughtsman  and,  what  is  the  draugbls- 
man's  next  neighbor,  an  inventor.  He  should 
know  the  processes  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  patternmaker,  founder,  blacksmith  and 
machinist.  He  should  know  how  to  erect 
machinery  and  how  to  operate  it  aftei 
erection.  He  should  know"  the  practices  of  the 
trade  and  he  should  know  the  various  articles 
concerned  in  mechanical  operations  which  can 
be  bought  in  the  market,  and,  in  a  general  way, 
their  cost.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  (Af- 
ferent kinds  of  boilers,  engines,  turbines, 
pumps,  water  wheels,  etc.,  in  the  market  and 
ihdr  relative  advantages.  Not  the  least  in  im- 
portance should  he  be  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  steam  engineering  and  the  laws  which 
pertain  to  the  generation  and  use  of  steam,  not 
only  for  the  operation  of  engines  of  various 
kinds,  but  for  ine  various  kinds  of  steam  heat- 
ing.    He  shoijd  be   familiar  with  the  st 


trical  mactUnery,  He  should  know  about  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  various  ma- 
chines of  the  plant  he  has  assembled,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  their  de- 
sign and  construction  and  whether  they  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  proper  maimer  and 
according  to  the  specified  requirements.  He 
should  be  able  to  prepare  detailed  speci&ca- 
tions  of  the  work  he  plans,  and  he  should  pos- 
sess sufiicient  literary  ability  to  draw  up  a  suit- 
able report  upon  any  question  that  may  arise 
regarding  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form and  pass  judgment  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  nudces  of  machines  required 
for  a  given  purj^se  or  of  the  different  modes 
of  carrying  on  given  processes.  In  a  word,  the 
mechanical  engineer  must  be  skilled  by  observa- 
tion, by  study  and  by  experience  in  Uie  science 
and  art  of  Uie  profession  from  banning  to 

One  of  the  leading  problems  conf  rondng  the 
mechanical  engineer,  whatever  the  special  line 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  the  rr  luction  in  the 
cost  of  production,  an^  what  is  allied  to  it,  the 
attainment  of  the  maximum  result  from  machin- 
ery with  the  least  ex^nditure  of  money,  time 
and  labor.  As  machines  and  processes  are  in 
a  continual  state  of  improvement,  and  almost  all 
lines  of  business  are  in  a  continual  state  of 
growth,  it  does  not  require  many  years  to  elapse 
after  a  piece  of  engineering  work  has  been  com- 
pleted before  it  must  be  remodeled  or  enlarged 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  This  problem 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  production  is,  therefore, 
one  which  is  continually  before  him.  In  the  de- 
sign of  an  individual  machine,  the  highest  aim  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  parts  and  quantity  of 
material  used  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  proper  operation,  and  to  run  it  at  the  high- 
est speed  which  can  be  safely  and  successfully 
maintained.  In  arranging  a  plant  for  carrying 
on  some  industrial  process,  the  aim  must  be  to 
employ  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
save  ihe  labor  of  men,  and  assemble  the 
machines  so  that  the  least  number  of  hands  and 
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ibe  lost  uqtense  is  reauited  tO'Ch&nge  the  raw 
maierial  into  the  finisaed  product.  Following 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  aim  to  save  all  un- 
aecessary  waste  of  fuel  or  energy  required  in 
opemtiaR  the  nachineo^  whatever  the  claai  of 
work  and  in  whatever  department  of  ihe  work 
such  waste  may  occur. 

There  art  many  notable  orobtemL  of  a  more 
specific  nature  than  the  one  just  named  which 
absorb  the  attention  of  metJuuucal  «ngineers 
and  await  their  solution.  One  of  these  is  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  steam  power.  Owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  heat  which  passes  to  waste 
throu^  th«  escape  of  enhauBt  rtcwn  -to  the 
abnosphere  or  to  the  condenser,  amounting  in 
the  most  economical  ent^nes  to  some  th;'e&- 
fourths  of  that  required  in  the  orignnal  ginera^ 
tion  of  the  steam,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  im- 
provement .in  steam  engine  economy.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  this  waste  by  employ- 
ing a  part  of  the  heat  thus  lost  for  evaporating 
some  other  liquid  having  a  sufficient^  low  tem- 
perature of  evaporation,  and  using  the  vapor 
thus  formed  to  generate  power  in  an  auxiliary 
cylinder,  thereby  adding  to  the  total  power  de- 
veloped by  the  engine,  and  redudng  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  the  cost  of  the  power  per  horse 
power.  Another  problem  of  the  same  kind  is 
(he  substitution  OJ  some  other  motive  power  for 
the  steam  plant  with  the  object  of  reducing  iti 
cost.  Gas,  oil  and  other  forms  of  internal 
combustion  engines  are  being  widely  developed 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  conversion  of  coal 
into  gas  by  ihe  employment  of  a. gas  producer, 
and  tne  subsequent  use  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder 
for  developing  power,  the  .cost  has  already,  been 
reduced  below  that  of  steam  power,  and  cv^n 
belter  results  may  be  expected 

The  development  of  the  Steam  .turbine  and 
its  substitution  for  reciprocating-engines  is  one 
of  the  recent  proMems  which  mecEianical  engi- 
neers liave  worked  out  with  most  effident  re- 
sults. One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  this 
work  has  been  the  enormous  capadty  of  single 
units  which  have  been  installed  in  electric 
power  plants,  which  woald  be  practically  im- 
possible if  reciprocating  engines  were  used 

Another  problem  of  me<iianicat  engineering 
whMt  is  important  to  all  business  interests'  is 
that  of  rapid  tran  spew  ration  by  railroad.  The 
great  increase  in  speed  on  street  car  knes  w4rich 
has  been  produced  by  the  adoption  of  eiec!tric- 
ity  for  dnvitig  ^wcr  and  the  resiilts  obtiitned 
by  the  introduction  of  electric  locoroolives  for 
t»uling  trains  on  certain  tailroaifc  of  consider- 
able length  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Tlie 
success  already  obtained  makes  it;se«m  ^robaMe 
that  the  further  adaptation  of  electririty  in 
railroad  work(  not  only  on  short  lines,  but  on 
trunk  lines,  will  meet  all  the  require meiits. 

The  great  problem  of  aenal  navigation, 
which  naturally  lies  in  the  domain  of  mechanical 
engineering,  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 
Aeroplanes  of  sufficient  power  to  carry  the 
operator  and  one  or  two  passengers  are  in  suc- 
cessful ase  by  expert  aviators,  and  long  flights 
are  made  with  aeroplane  in  the  air  a  number 
of  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  utility  of  the  aero- 
plane in  connection  with  operations  of  war  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question,  and  gov* 
emment  provision  of  aeroplane  fleets  has  be- 
come a  recognited  necessity  the  same  as  that 
of  armies  and  navies.  Thatoart  of  the  problem 
which  remains  to  be  solved  is  the  adaptation  of 


the  aeroplane,  and  of  the  airship  as  well,  to  tttc 

transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  a 
comaerdal  scale  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  safe  and  reliable,  whatever  the  conifition  of 

There  are  other  great  problems  of  mechanr 
teal  engineering,  yet  unsolved,  w4uch  relate  to 
the  production  of  power  by  the  employment  of 
the  forces  of  nature  not  heretofore  utilized. 
One  of  these  has  for  its  object  the  utilization  of 
the  sun's  heat  It  has  been  worked  out  in  a 
small  way  in  California.  A  concave  mirror 
having  1,000  square  feet  of  surface  has  been 
employed  for  converging  the  rays  of  the  sun 
upon  a  steam  boiler  which  lies  at  its  focus,  and 


toward  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  in  full  sunshinp 
ibis  apparatus  has  dewloped  10  horse  power. 
Wind  power  is  wideU-  and  successfully  em- 
ployed on  a  small  scale,  but  there  remains  the 
problem  of  overcoming  its  variable  nature  by 

Soviding  means  for  storing  it,  and  of  appl^ng 
e  power  thus  obtained  without  limitations. 
The  development  of  tidal  power,  like  that  of 
wind  power,  is  lar^iely  a  problem  of  the  storage 
of  energy,  and  no  success  in  this  field  has  been 

What  the  future  ofTers  to  a  young  man  ' 
choosing  the  profession  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering depends  veir  much  upon  the  ability  of 
the  man  himself.  Tie  broad  scope  of  the  pro- 
fession^ already  referred  to,  furnishes  ample 
indication  that  there  is  a  wide  field  of  work  foi: 
him.  That  there  are  positions  awaiting  the 
young  engineer  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
catalogues  of  prominent  technical  colleges, 
which  record  the  names  of  graduates  and  their 
occupations.  For  example,  in  one  of  these 
catalogues  the  class  graduated  las!  had  a  tolsd 
of  44  men  in  the  department  of  tnodunical 
ecgiiicering.  Of  ttis  number  onlv  three  are 
put  down  without  employment,  ana  one  of  the 
three  is  in  reality  employed,  bdng  a  graduate 
studenL  Of  the  41  holding  positions,  18  are  en- 
gaged in  various  enftineenng  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
three  are  employed  in  textile  mills,  eiRht  are  en- 
gaged in  steel  works,  three  are  connected  with 
railroads  and  the  remaitiing  nine  are  variously 
occupied  in  engineering  pursiuts.  If  the  young 
engineer  becomes  connected  with  an  industriiJ 
business  of  suffident  size  and  importance  to 
warrant  flie  steady  employment  of  a  mechanical 
engineer,  and  he  shows  the  necessary  ability,  the 
prospect  is  that  he  will  in  time  push  forward  to 
a  position  of  responsibility  which  will  command 
a  good  salary  and  Satisfy  any  ordinary  ambition. 
If  his  desire  is  to  establish  an  engineering  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  he  can  make  the  emoluments 
greater  than  in  a  salaried  position,  provided  he 
IS  able  to  secure  the  necessary  clientage,  and 
conduct  such  a  business  to  advantage.  If  this 
is  his  choice,  the  most  promising  course  for  htm 
to  pursue  is  to  first  enter  the  office  of  a  success- 
ful engineer,  and  spend  a  few  years  in  learning 
the  business.  Then,  if  he  has  the  acquaintance 
and  aptitude  necessary  for  attracting  business 
for  himself,  he  can  set  up  his  own  establish- 
ment, and  ty  careful  attettlion  to  the  execution 
of  his  work  strive  for  ihe  success  he  seeks.  In 
mechanical  engineering,  as  in  other  professions, 
lar^e  emoluments  await  the  men  who  rise  to  the 
lop,  for  these  are  the  engineers  who  are  called 
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V^a  liy  individuals  and  corporations  for  can- 
suite  lion. 

■  The  profession  of  mechanical  engineer* 
Ing  offers  as  many  attractions  to  tbosc  en- 
tering it  as  any  other  profession,  for  in  this, 
as  in  others,  there  is  always  room  for  those  who 
excel,  and  no  professional  man  meets  with  sue- 
cess  unless  his  work  commands  it. 
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Expert  and  Consulting  Steam  Engineer,  BosIok. 
MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS,  POW- 
ERS AND  APPLIANCES.  The  primary, 
fundamental  mechanical  contrivances  arc  termed 
the  mechanical  powers,  seven  in  number  and 
all  based  on  the  principles  of  either  the  lever 
or  the  inclined  plane.  The  common  classifi- 
cation is  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  cord  and 
pulley,  toothed  wheels  (these  four  operating  on 
Ihe  lever  principle),  and  the  inclined  plane, 
wedge  and  screw  (operalini;  on  the  principle 
of  the  inclined  plane).  What  are  known  as 
the  mechanical  movements  (sometimes  called 
medianical  motions)  include  about  7S0  of  the 
more  or  less  simple  and  common  combinations, 
covering  practically  all  the  fundamental  arrange- 
ments of  the  mechanical  powers  for  machine 
building  and  engineering  work.  They  consti- 
tute the  groundwork  which  the  machinist  or 
student  of  engineering  must  master  before  he 
can  make  much  headway  in  understanding  the 
complex  problems  whidt  arise  in  practice. 

Taking  first  the  simple  lever,  it  is  found  to 
be  of  three  classes:  (1)  those  in  which  the 
fulcrum  is  situated  between  the  power  and  the 
weight ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at 
one  end  of  the  lever  arm  wii4i  the  weight 
nearer  to  it  than  the  power;  and  (3)  those  in 
which  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  end  with  the  power 
nearer  to  it  than  the  weight. 

In  the  first,  if  the  weight  W  is  nearer  to 
the  fulcrum,  there  is  a  mechanical  advantage 
—-illustrated  by  (he  crowbar,  which  on  account 
oi'  the  great  difference  in   the  length  of  its 


arms    is    advantageously    used    _     

great  resistance.  Scissors  and  nippers  an 
double  levers  of  this  class.  If  the  power  P  is 
nearer  to  the  fulcrum,  there  is  a  medianica] 
disadvuitage.  and  if  the  weight  and  the  pown 
are  at  an  equal  distance  on  either  side  of  tlic 
fulcrum,  the  power  is  equal  to  the  weight  and 
gives  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  ordinary 
balance. 

The  distinction  between  the  gain  of  pown 
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Tk.  1— Lem  of  tht  I^nt  Order. 

and  the  loss  of  velocity,  and  the  reverse  of 
these  conditions,  as  depending  upon  the  position 
of  the  fulcrum,  is  exemplified  by  the  sbean 
used  for  cutting  metal  and  those  used  for  cnt- 
ting  cloth,  respectively.  In  the  former,  sbon 
blades  with  long  handles  overcome  a  gia[ 
resistance  slowly ;  while  in  the  latter,  Iwig 
blades  operated  by  short  handles,  move  quickt^r. 
In  (he  second  class  (here  is  always  a  mechan- 
ical advantage.  The  wheelbarrow  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  simple  lever.    The  fulcrum  is  ai 
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Fi6.  1— Le*Bi«{  the  Second  Order. 

the  centre  of  the  wheel,  the  wei^t  acts  down- 
ward at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load 
and  the  power  is  applied  at  the  ends  of  tbc 
handles.  A  lunged  nut-cracker  is  an  Kxamjit 
of  a  double  level  of  this  kind. 

In  the  third  class  there  is  always  a  meduni- 
cal  disadvantage;  but  great  rapidity  of  mon- 
ment  is  ol»ained.  The  human  forearm  u  an  ex- 
ample of  a  simple  lever  of  this  class.  The  ful- 
crum is  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  weight  acts  down- 
ward at  the  hand  and  the  power  is  applied 
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Pic.  3— Lcverof  tbe  Third  Otdn. 
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example  of  a  double  lever  of  this  class. 

The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  two  cvlinders 
of  different  sizes  rigidly  connected  together  and 
turning  about  a  common  axis.  The  larger  cyl- 
inder is  called  (he  wheel  and  the  smaller  tM 
axle.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  end  of  * 
rope  wound  around  the  wheel  and  the  weiRtt 
is  raised  by  a  rope  wound  around  the  axk: 
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see  Fig.  4.  The  diameter  of  the  larger  cylin- 
der or  wheel  beinj?  twice  that  of  the  smaller 
cylinder,  or  axle,  a  power  of  one  pound  at  P 
will  balance  a  rteigni  of  two  pounds  a(  W. 
This  is  essentially  a  form  of  lever,  and  "the 
power  is  (o  the  weig^it  lifted  as  the  radius  of 
the  axle  is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.*  The 
principle  is  applicable  to  all  forms  of  boistinR 
machines,  steering  gear  of  ships,  fusee,  clock 
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and  watch  mtwvnents,  etc.  If  the  axle  be  fixed 
and  ihe  wheel-  be  loosely  mounted  to  revolve 
on  it,  we  hahe  the  ordwairy  niachiniEi't  loose 
pulley  and  a  variety  of  uses  suggest  them- 
selves. If  the  axje  be  fixed  to  the  body  of 
a  carriage  and  the  wheel  allowed  to  rest'  on 
level  ground,  we  find  that  the  caxriaxe  ckn  be 
drawn  almtf;  with  slight  effort,  requiring  s  push 
or  pull  represendng  only  a  small  fraction  of 
its  weight. 

The  cord  and  pulley  shows  the  furtfajer.uMS 
of  (he  wheel  as  a  lever.  In  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fie.  S  the  upper  points  F  are  fixed, 
being  virtually  firtcrums;  a  downvnrd  pull  of 
one  pound  one  foot  on  the  cord  P  will  raise 
the  weight  W.  which  may  weigh  nearly  two 
pounds,  a  half  foot;  it  would  balance  two 
pounds  but  for  the  loss  by  friction. 


in  the  crank  can  raise  nearly  400  pounds 
J-  turn,  and  in  eight  turns  he  will  raise 
eet,  the  distance  of  travel  of  the  crank 

A  very  common  arrangement  of  pulleys, 
called  stepped  pulleys,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  as 
positioned  for  driving  a  lathe.  The  steps  of 
ihe  pulleys  on  the  lathe  are  supposed  to  be 
3,  6,  9  and  12  inches  diameter,  respectively.  The 
belt  is  shown  on  the  12-inch  power  pulley  and 
3-inch  lathe  pulley,  and  obvirtusly,  if  the  power 
shaft  is  making  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  lafbe-shaft  will  make  400.  If  the  belt  be 
Shifted  In  the  next  step,,  where  the  proportions 
are  9  to  6,  the  100  revolutions  of  the  power 
'fihaft  will  give  150  revolutions  of  the  lathe 
shaft.  On  the  third  step  6  lo  9  is  the  propor- 
tion and  the  lathe  will  rotate  at  a  speed  of 
66jS  revolutions;  on  the  fourth  step  it  is  3 
to  12,  and  the  100  revolutions  of  the  power 
shaft  will  give  bi»  25  of  the  lathe  shaft  See 
Pulley.    . 

Toothed  wheds.  now  comnioulv  called  tseax- 
whecis,  illustrate  another  type- of  wheel  lever- 
age. Spur  gears  are  shown  in  Fig,  8;  here 
the  smaller  gear-wheel  rotates  twice  to  cause 
one  revolution,  of  the  large  wheel ;  thus  a  small 
wheel    stctires    increased    power    at    reduced 

In  I^g,  9,  ihe  large  wheer,  being  the  driver, 
turns  both  the  small  wheels  in  tho  S3m,e  direc- 
tion, but  (^positely  to  ils^f,  and  gives  the 
shafts  of  the  small  wheels  two  revolutions  to 
one  of  the  laree  wheel.  In  Fig,  10  are  shown 
bevel  gear^  which  ^oact  at  right  angles.  It  is 
apparent  that  almost  infinite  combinations  of 
such  gears  are  possible.     See  Wheel  Gearing. 

The  inclinefl  plane  is  simply  a  rijpd  fixed 
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In  Fig-  6  a  movable  pulley  is  shown  i,.  

binalion  with  the  wheel  a  ajid  axle  G  and  a 
crank  R  is  added.  If  the  crank  is  one  foot 
long,  the  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter  and  the 
axle  six  inches  in  diameter,  one  turn  of  the 
crank  may  draw  no  the  right  hand  cord  about 
three  feet,  and  lengthen  the  left  hand  cord 
about  18  inchies,  resulting  in  raising  the  pulley 
and  attached  weight  W  9  inches.  As  the  crank 
handle  has  traveled  about  six  feel,  or  eight  times 
as  far  as  the  weight  is  raised,  the  leverage  is 
8  to  1,  and  a  boy  who  can  put  50  pounas  of 


plane  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a^  angle,  and 
upon  which  a  w«(e4)t  lend&  Co  slide  down  by 
gravity,  or  up  the  slope  of  which  a  weight  may 
be  ;)ushed  or  rolled  by  a  force  usiullv  horizon- 
tal in  its  action.  In  Fig.  11  the  sliding  weight 
would  fall  back  if  the  power  was  withdrawn; 
it  also  shows  power  applied  horizontally  to 
move  a  rolling  weight  up  Ihe  plane.  In  this 
latter  case  a  continuing  power  of  less  than 
a  pound  will  push  a  pound  roller  up  the  incline 
because  the  power  has  a  distance  greater  than 
the  height  overcome  in  which  to  exert  itself. 
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The  inclioed  plane  prind^c  is  used  in  roll- 

ing  barrels  up  on  a  wagon,  in  loadinff  logs  on 
a  sled,  in  the  operation  of  a  mountain  railway 
and  in  the  cam,  which  is  described  later.  The 
employment  of  the  principle  does  not  reduce 
the  work  o(  lifting  to  the  lop  of  the  plane, 
but  extends  the  lime  of  the  lift,  so  that  a  smaller 
force  used  for  a  longer  time  does  the  work. 


The  screw  is  essentially  an  inclined  that 
wound  spirally  around  a  cylinder,  in  the  form 
of  an  advancing  eroove,  known  as  the  screw- 
thread.  A  cyhnder  havinR  such  grooves  eul 
interiorly  like  the  inside  of  a  nul  is  lermed  a 
female  screw.  The  screw  shown  in  Fis;,  12  has 
two  grooves  spiraling  around  and  is  therefore 
double- threadra.    There  bdag  eight  threads  to 


Pic.  s. 

The  wedge  (Fig.  11a)  is  a  doable  plane  and 
gives  power  al  the  expense  of  speed,  ll  is 
sometimes  considered  as  a  combinaiion  of  two 
inclined  planes  placed  base  to  base.  The  me- 
chanical advantage  increases  as  the  angle  of 
the  wedge  decreases  —  "the  power  being  equal 
to  twice  the  resistance  into  the  sine  of  th« 
i  of  the  wec^."    The  relation,  however. 


degrees  to  80  degrees.  When  the  wedge  Is  em- 
ployed for  cleaving  wood,  the  cohesion  and 
friction  combined  produces  so  great  a  resistance 
that  the  force  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  blow 
from  a  heavy  body,  and  the  resulting  strain 
is  equal  to  the  force  of  ihe  blow  mulliphed  by 
the  length  of  the  wedge  divided  by  its  width. 
See  WEDG6. 


Pic.  10. 

Ihe  inch,  the  pitch  of  this  screw  may  be  re- 

Srded  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  distance 
iween  threads;  or  as  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  distance  between  one  spiral  and  the  neirt 
turn  of  the  same  spiral.  The  principle  of  the 
screw  is  used  in  the  screw  propeller  (qv.), 
and  the  lifting  jack  or  jackscrew.  See  Screw. 
A  mechanical  movement  is  some  simple  com- 
bination of  the  elementary  powers  described 
above.  Perhaps  the  simplest  are  the  familiar 
crank  (q.v,),  cam  (q.v.)  and  cylinder  and  pis- 
ton.    (See  Steak  and  Steam -Engines).    A 


SUding  Weight. 


has  but  liitle  practical  value  since  the  resistance 
due  to  the  friction  is  very  great.  The  principle 
is  used  in  many  forms  of  cutting  tools  such  as 
the  knife,  the  chisel,  axe  and  plane.  For  work- 
ing in  comparatively  soft  materials,  the  angle  is 
kept  small  and  the  edge  sharp ;  but  for  harder 
materials  the  angle  is  increased.  Metal  planing 
■     !  from  60 


tools  have  very  large  angles,  ranging  f 
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few  of  the  more  familiar  movements  are  here 
grouped  and  illustrated  If  fully  mastered  and 
understood  they  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  student  of  mechanics  in  understanding  the 
more  difficult  and  complicated  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  modem  machinery. 

Fig.  13  is  a  rack  and  pinion,  for  converting 
rotary  motion  into  linear  motion,  or  the  re- 
verse, according  to  whether  the  rack  or  pinion 
is  the  driver. 

Fig,  14  shows  a  pinion  between  two  racks. 
If  the  lower  rack  be  fixed  and  the  pinion  rolled 
one  foot  the  upper  rack  will  move  two  feel. 
In  this  way  the  stroke  of  a  piston  can  be 
doubled. 
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Fig.  15  is  a  gear-wheel  and  wom,  for  diswe- 
ing  a  rafud  rotary  mcKion  into  a  very  slon 
rotary  motion.  One  rotation  of  die  worm 
turns  the  Kcar-whee)  the  distance  of  one  tooth. 

Fig.  16  is  a  group  of  bevel  gears,  positioned 
as  in  the  difieretuial  on  the  rear  uJe  of  &b 
automobile,  Either  of  the  large  bevel-gears 
may  drive  the  other  throu^  the  anull  bevel- 
gear. 


travels  in  the, 
rod  r,  rapidly  ii 
the  other. 

Fig.  23  IB  a  parallel  motion.  To  whatever 
distance  ihe  bars  are  moved  they  are  held 
parallel  by  the  slanting  connections. 

Fig.  24  is  a  shears  for  cutting  metal.  The 
wheel  w  and  pin  operate  the  upper  blade,  giving 
a  long  leverage  for  increased  shearing  power. 
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I^.  l7  is  a  mangle  wheel  and  pinion.  The 
pinion  P  drives,  traveling  around  the  long  C- 
shaped  rack,  rotating  ihe  mangle  first  into  one 
direction  then  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Fig.  18  is  a  pair  of  eccentric  gear-wheels, 
either  of  which  may  be  the  driver.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  driven  wheel   is  alternately  slow 

Fig.  19  shows  a  couple  of  pump-cams.  As 
they  touch  at  every  point  of  their  rotation  they 


Fig.  25  is  a  toggle  joint.  Only  a  slight 
force  is  required  to  throw  the  two  levers  into 
line  exerting  a  vastly  multifilied  energy  over 
a  short  distance.  It  is  used  in  many -machines 
to  ai>ply  a  sudden  pressure. 

Fig.  26  is  a  universal  joint,  permitting  a 
rotating  shaft  to  be  bent  to  a  Slight  angle  as 
necessary,  without  interfering  with  its  working. 

Fig.  27  is  a  three-throw  cam.  The  three- 
pointed  wheel  measures  the  same  at  every  point 


may  be  used  to  raise  a  column  of  water  by 
lifting. 

Fig.  20  is  a  diagram  of  a  crank  and  piston 
movemerrt.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  spot  s 
on  the  centre  of  the  piston  tod  describes  an 
oval.  The  nearer  ihia  spot  is  placed  to  the 
piston  the  more  elongated  is  the  oval.  If  tho 
student  will  make  a  paiiem  of  this  in  card- 
board and  test  it  in  various  positions  he  will 
get  a  far  better  understanding  of  why  a  crank 
motion  is  so  gentrally  preferred  in  machinery 


of  its  diameter,  and  as  it  rotates  gives  a  redp- 
rocatjng  motion  to  the  rod,  moving  it  back 
and  forth  three  times   to   each  revolution. 

Fig.  28  is  a  heart-cam  for  giving  irregular 
reciprocation  to  the  rod. 

Fig.  29  is  an  ore-stamp.  The  cam  shaped 
''      t  long  i  raises  the  stamp  twice  during  each 
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for  altering  rotary  into  reciprocating  motion  — 
the  change  is  so  gradual  that  jar  is  obviated. 

Fig.  21  is  a  lazy  tongs  or  combination  of 
levers  which  support  each  other  and  permit 
rapid  change  of  position. 

Fig.  22  is  a  combined  bell-crank  and  wheel- 
crank  for  altering  rotary  motion  into  recipro- 
cating.   The  wheel  drives  and  as  the  ^n  ^ 
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wheel  mounted 
.out  of  centre,  so  that  through  the  encircling 
straps  it  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
rod.     It  is  much  used  on  steam-engines. 

Fig.  32  is  a  pair  of  pulleys  connected  by 
a  twisted  bell  for  reversing  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  one  of  the  shafts. 

Rg.  33  is  a  two-spqed  gear.    The  pulley  a 
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bein;;  the  driver,  the  upper  large  pulley  Is 
driven  oti  one  speed;  when  the  belt  is  shifted 
lo  b,  which  is  a  loose  pulley  there  is  no  driving'; 
when  the  belt  is  shifted  lo  f  the  other  drive  at 
a  difTerent  speed  is  effective. 

Rg.  34  is  the  steering  jjear  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, showing  how  the  tiirninB'  of  the  hand-wheel 
w  is  made  to  shift  ihe  ropes  rr  and  throw  the 
tiller  t  of  the  rudder  to  right  or  left. 

Fig.  35  is  3  positive  "silent"  chaili  drive. 
Either  the  chain  or  gear-whee)  may  drive.  It 
IS  used  on  auto-trucls  and  a  variety  of  heavy 
machinery  where  belts  arc  inadequate. 

Fig.  36  is  an  intermittent  motion  given  the 


is  coBsiant,  as  in  the  case  of  clock  devices,  the 
times  of  vibratton  are  equal ;  (2)  that  when  iht 
force  of  gravity  is  constant,  as  is  the  case  of 
any  given  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
time  of  vibration  varies  directly  as  the  square 
root  of  the  length  of  the  penduliim,  so  that,  if 
a  pendnlum  of  n  given  length  vibrates  in  one 
second,  a  pendulum  one-qnarter  as  long  will 
vibrate  in  one-half  of  a  second,  and  one  foDc 
limes  as  long  will  vibrate  in  two  seconds;  (3) 
that  when  the  length  of  the  penduluin  is  con- 
stant, the  time  of  a  vibration  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  force  of  gravity;  and 
(4)    that  when   the  titoe  of   vibration   of  two 
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toothed  wheel  hj'  the  rotation  of  the  notched 
pinion.  Every  time  the  notch  comes  around 
It  advances  the  wheel  one  tooth. 

Fig.  37  is  an  escapement.  The  levers  are 
connected  with  a  pendulum  or  the  like  and  at 
*ver^  swin^  allow  the  wheel  to  turn  one  notch. 

Fig.  38  IS  a  ball  governor  as  used  on  steam- 
engines.  When  a  certain  speed  is  exceeded 
the  balls  are  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  rise,  opening  a  valve  or  adjusting  a  cut-otT 
and  thus  reducing  the  speed  back  to  the  normal. 

■Compound  motions'  are  obtained  by  com- 
bining anj;  two  or  more  of  the  simple  motions. 
and  machines  are  built  up  by  combining  the 
simple  motions  harmoniously. 
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Fig.  ». 

'Pendnlont  motioti"  is  the  osdlhtory  motion 

of  a  body  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  body  being 
attached  to  a  rod  which  vibrates  to  and  fro 
from  a  fixed  axis.  In  the  ideal  simple  pen- 
dulum, consisting  of  a  body  attached  to  a  string 
without  weight  and  vibrating  from  the  point 
of  suspension  without  resistance  of  any  kind 
whatever,  a  material  body  once  set  in  motion 
would  continue  lo  swing  to  and  fro  forever. 

Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  noted 
(I)  that  the  time  of  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
through  short  arcs  is  independent  of  the  lengths 
of  the  arcs  and  that  when  the  length  of  the  arc 


pendulums  at  ailTerent  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  equal,  their  lengths  vary  direcily 
as  the  force  of  gravity.    See  Pendulum. 

"Perpclual  motion"  is  a  continuous  or  inces- 
sant motion  supposed  lo  be  attainable  by  a  me- 
chanical device  with  inherent  motive  cnergv, 
and,  therefore,  which  when  once  set  in  motion  is 
capable  of  continuing  that  motion  indefinitely  or 
perpet nailer-  Such  a  device  or  machine,  if  prac- 
ticable, nught  be   termed  a  'perpetual  move- 

The  various  forms  of  mechanical  movements 
embodying  the  principles  of  one  or  more  of  the 
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is  impracticable  within  the  scope  of  this  article; 
but  they  are  classified  as  follows  into  several 
important  groups  according  to  the  general  pur- 
poses  for   which   they  are   used. 

"Transmission  of  power  appliances,*  consist- 
ing of  ropes,  bells  and  various  forms  of  gear!. 
pulleys,  etc. 

'Measurement  of  power  appliances  and  de- 
vices,* used  for  determining  velocities,  pres- 
sures, weights,  number  and  quantities,  surh  as 
brakes,  counters,  dynamometers,  gauges,  indica- 
tors, meters,  planitneters,  testing  machines  and 
wdgfating  machines. 
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ers,  locomotives,  locomotiva  engines,  osollatittg 
eoaoa,  rotai7  eosincs.  steam-cngmes,  steam 
mrbines,  valves  ana  vatvie-geus,  pttrallel  motioa 
geait,  governors  and  other  engine  devices. 

*Steam  ^filiBnccs,*  sudi  as  injectors,  steaim 
pumps,  condensers,  seiJaratois,  traps  md  valveit 

'Motive  power  madiines,*  such  as  gas-ei^ 
gincs,  intemal-combustioa  enginca,  best-en' 
ginet,  solftr  engines,  etc 

*H];draulic  power  appliances  and  devices,* 
coDSistiag  of  various  lorms  oi  watenriieeli, 
water-motors,  turbines^  pumps,  sypltons,  water- 
lifts,  ejectors,  hydraulic  or  water  nuns,  tneterii 
indicators,  ptessure  Tcsulators,  valves,  pipe 
joints,  filters,  hydraulic  presses  and  hydraulic 


r  btuU     stop  motions,  wipers,  shafts,  couplings  and  gyro- 


^HoTolc^cal  sMiatatus  and  devices,'  mainly 
used  £or  rooasurii^  tintc,  such  as  spring  and 
pendulum  docks,  watch  and  chronometer  move- 
ment^ electric  clocks  and  sundials. 

'Mining  madiinery  and  appliances,"  such  as 
qHairyins  and  cntting  machnies,  borers,  drills, 
valves,  plowers,  venlilatorE,  safety  lamps,  hoist- 
ing drums,  conveyors,  crushers,  pulverizers,  hy- 
draulic nozzles,  presses,  air-bbst  and  magnetic 
separator^  steam  shovels,  dredges,  haulage  ap- 
pliances, furnaces  and  aulomatic  dumps. 

'Mill  and  factory  appliances,'  such  as  hang- 
ers, shaft  bearings,  ball  bearings,  sieps,  coup- 
lings,  universal   and  flexible  couplings,  speed 
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metal-worldng  machinery  sncb  as  rivetert,  rail* 
benders  and  pundbes. 

*Air  power  appliances,'*  devices  and  nppatar 
tus  consisting  of  air  compreesora,  airpumps,  air 
water-lifts,  baroKicters,  belkws.  blowers,  blow- 
pipes and  compnessed-air  tools  such  as  pneu- 
matic drills,  hammers,  riveters  and  shearing  ma- 
chines.   Also,  gao^s,  venttUlors  and  musical 

'Electrical  power  and  constmctioti  appli- 
ances' sudi  as  generators,  motors,  wirioR  de- 
vices, Dontrolling  and  measuring  devices,  Uf^t- 
ing  amtARements,  electric  furnaces,  heaters^ 
fans,  searuitights  and  drilling  machines. 

'Navigation  appSances*  nsed  for  operating 
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gears,  shop  tools,  screw  threads,  hoists,  stamp- 
miUs.  saws,  pundies,  shears,  bending  machines, 
grinding  machine,  cotton  presses,  looms,  hnlt- 
ting  machines,  etc. 

'En^eering  construction  appliances,'  such 
as  mixing  machines,  testing  machines,  stump 
and  pile  pulling  machines,  blocks  and  tackle, 
ho  is  tin  f|  machines,  tackles  hooks,  pile  drivers, 
automatic  dumps  and  dumping  cars,  stone  grips, 
derricks,  conveyors,  timber  splicers,  metal  weld* 


tors  and  moving  platforms,  *Ferria''  whee  . 
high  structures  and  buildings,  roof  and  bridge 
trusses,  trestles  and  bridRes. 


Fig.  3S. 
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sieamships,  sailing  vessels  and  yachts,  such  as 
sails,  rope  knots,  block  and  tacUe,  paddle 
wheels,  screw  propellers,  steering  gear,  anchors, 
windlasses,  capstans,  cranes,  etc. 

•Road  appliances,"  used  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  highways  and  railroads,  such  as 
scrapers,  rollers,  excavators,  vehicles,  automo- 
biles, bicycles,  motor  adjuncts,  wheels,  road 
gales,  lamps,  etc. 

*Gearing,'  consisting  of  rack  and  pinion  de- 
vices, spiral,  elliptical  and  worm  gears,  differ- 
ential and  stop-motion  gears,  and  epicyclical  and 
planetary  trains. 

■Motion  atid  controlling  devices,'  consisting 
of  rachets  and  pawls,  cams  and  volute  cams, 
cranks  and   variable  cranks,   intermittent  and 


"Agricultural  machines  and  implements,* 
such  as  plows,  tethering  hooks,  wash  boilers, 
washing  machines,  mowers,  grain  harvesters, 
threshing  machines,  cream  separators,  refriger- 
ating machinery,  cold  storage  houses,  refuse 
crematories,  silos,  kilns,  ovens  and  furnaces. 

^Draughting  devices,"  such  as  dividers,  dot- 
ling  pens,  parallel  rules,  curve  delineators, 
trammels,   ellipsographs,   pantographs,   elc. 

"Tools,*  hand  and  machine,  soch  as  saws, 
chisels,  mallets,  planes,  borers,  elc. 

•Perpetual  motion  devices,'  consist  in  e  of 
various  forms  of  hydraulic,  hydrostatic  and 
maBTteto-electric  apparatus. 

Biblioeraph;^. —  For  descriptions  of  a  great 
variety  of  special  movements,  appliances  and 
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devices,  consult  the  worics  on  the  Bubiect  by 
Hiscox,  Rheile,  Ruleau  and  Span,  also  tbie 
special  articles  on  the  wiouB  fonni  of  appli- 
ances enmnerated  under  the  general  classei 
stated  in  this  article. 

Charles  H.  Cochbawe, 
Author  of  'Wonders  of  Modrrn  Mtekanitm.* 

MECHANICAL  SIZING.  Clmssificxtlon 
of  Dry  Granular  Material. —  The  mechanical 
classification  of  dry  granular  malerial  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  several  natural  laws 
operating  in  conjunction  with  a  mechanical 
device  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  action  of  one  law  with  another.  The 
combined  motian  places  the  relative  action  of 
the  dry  granular  material  completely  under  con- 
trol of  the  mechanical  device.  The  first  active 
law  in  mechanical  sizing  is  termed  the  laws  of 
selectiveness.  When  mixed  particles  of  various 
sizes  of  granular  material  are  under  agitation 
upon  a  level  plane,  the  finer  particles  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  engage  the  surface  while  the  coarser 
particles  rise  to  the  top  without  rexard  to  the 
sporific  gravity  of  such  particles.  The  second 
active  law  is  called  the  law  of  displacement  or 
the  displacement  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
particles  upon  an  inclined  plane.  The  relative, 
difference  In  the  tendency  of  coarse  and  fine 
material  of  granular  shape  to  mpve  down  an 
inclined  plane  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
displacement  of  their  centres  of  gravity  upoti 
the  same  angle  of  ^lane.  The  third  active  law 
is  the  law  of  friction  of  mass  or  the  •coeffi- 
cient of  friction.* 

Qose  observation  of  the  action  of  these  laws 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  other  forces  led  to 
the  design  of  a  'mechanical  siier*  simply  ar- 
ranged to  best  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
laws.  In  order  to  assist  the  law  of  selective  ac- 
tion on  an  inclined  plane,  a  series  of  several 
hundred  tapered  rifHes  or  grooves  are  placed 
on  the  inclined  surface  of  what  is  termed  the 
deck  of  the  device.  This  permhs  the  'fines* 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  these  grooves  and 
forces  the  discharge  of  larger  particles  over 
the  top  of  the  riffle,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  law  of  displacement  of  centres  of 
gravity.  Hiis  is  accomplished  by  the  feeding 
of  dry  material  to  the  inclined  deck  while  the 
same  is  being  agitated  forward  and  backward 
bj'  a  specialh"  designed  head  motion,  which 
pushes  the  deck  forward  at  one  speed  and 
causes  i1  to  return  at  a  higher  speed.  This  sets 
tip  what  is  termed  a  projiressive  action  of  ma- 
terial on  the  deck  or  causes  the  granular  parti- 
cles to  travel  in  a  forward  direction,  under  the 
government,  however,  of  the  law  of  selective 
action  and  the  law  of  displacement  aided  by  the 
law  of  friction  of  mass.  Under  operation,  the 
device  is  fed  with  dry  ore,  sand,  grain  or  the 
like,  the  feed  engaging  a  feed  board  where  a 
preliminary  rough  separation  is  accomplished 
by  a  modified  application  of  tapered  riffles.  The 
feed  then  engages  the  table  deck  at  the  head 
of  its  proper  zone  and  here,  because  of  the 
length  and  the  great  number  of  riffles,  almost 
any  esired  number  of  carefully  sized  products 
may  be  taken  off  bv  placing  receptacles  at  the 
bottom  andfar  edges  of  the  deck,  from  which 
falls,  when  in  action,  a  constant  sheet  of  granu- 
lar material  graded  carefully  from. coarse  par- 
ticles to  fine  dnsL 

Mechanical  sizing  is  applicable  to  every  form 


of  dry  gminlar  mUcaial  Mch  as  crtished  ore. 
salt,  coal,  sand,  emcryi  cereals,  unbroken  or 
cradled,  or,  in  fact,  there  b  no  fieid  In  dry  siz- 
ing now  filled  fajr  metallic  •creen  devices  that 
cannot  be  filled  i^  a  medtMucal  sixer  and  often 
with  mater  ecaBomy  and  efficieacy.  This  it 
proved  by  the  fact  eat  metallic  screens  blind 
and  lose  their  efficiency  -wrfiile  the  mechanical 
device  cannot  dog  or  blind  and  aatomaiicallj 


^t  granular  partkles  of  the  tane  contour  and 
voltune,  when  phKed  upon  an  indfned  plane, 
have  the  saae  displaccraent  of  their  centres  of 
gravity  whh  thcremilttbat  apartideof  Icadand 
a  partlde  of  sawdMt  of  the  satne  size  and 
sbape  will  dischai^  from  the  table  at  the  same 
pcMtit.  althongh  the  apecific  gravity  of  the  odc 
IS  maiiy  times  that  of  the  omer. 

BfXCHANICAL  TERMS.  Words,  com- 
poimd  words  and  short  phrases,  having  definite 
meanings  othef  than  those  of  ordinary  usage 
and  spedficaltv  applicable  to  the  use  of  lo^i 
and  other  metsamcal  apyliaaces;  to  the  con- 
Etmction  and  aeration  ot  machines,  and  to  the 
methods  employed  and  die  manipulations  re- 
quired in  the  working  and  manufacture  of  the 
various  kinds  of  materials  used  and  the  articles 
employed  for  cugineering,  structural  and  other 
industrial  purposes. 

A  great  many  of  these  terms  have  been  in 
use  from  Ae  \aj  begimdng  of  the  present 
period  of  industna]  and  manufacturing  de- 
velopmetit,  and  are  satisfactorily  employed  at 
the  present  time  according  to  dicir  orimnal 
swnificance;  but  the  creative  mechanical  cflort 
of  the  last  40  years  has  either  developed  ot 
produced  so  great  a  variety  of  mechanical  de- 
vices and  machinca  that  the  mechanical  ter- 
minology has  been  expanded  to  include  a  mudt 
greater  mnnber  of  terms,  which  are  taore  or 
less  fanriUar  to  every  one  excepting  those  tgr 
whom  they  are  habitually  used  in  the  execntioa 
of  the  partkalar  Kne  of  work  to  which  they  are 
applicable. 

FnTlhermore,  the  specialixing  methods  of 
modern  manufacturing  systems,  involving  the 
restricted  use  of  special  terms,  has  not  only 
tended  to  develop  a  class  of  one-Mded  woik- 
mcti  who  are  uncpiestlonably  skilful  in  their 
SDedal  lines  of  work  and  deplorably  poor  if  not 
aosolutely  deficient  in  all  other  lines ;  but,  the 
use  of  such  methods  has  tended  to  increase  the 
ever-widening  gulf  which  sepaiatos  Any  one 
class  of  workmen  from  the  rest,  bv  elinunaljng 
the  necessity  of  a  mutual  knowledge  of  the 
special  terms  used  in  allied  processes,  by  the 
special  classes  of  workmen  employed  therein. 

At  the  present  time  the  numbtf  of  mechan- 
ical terms  amounts  to  several  thousands. 
Eliminating  those  of  a  more  or  less  fandfnl 
character,  and  also  those  employed  in  indiv' ' 
ual  shops,  the  terms  having  definite  meanit 
capable  of  tiniversal  or  wide  application  pr< 
ably  exceed  12,000  in  number,  the  great  major- 
ity of  which  are  employed  in  the  metal  manu- 
facturing and  metal  working  Ladustries. 

A  superficial  examination  of  this  terminol- 
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either  impossible  or  quite  difficult,  but  a  closer 
inspection  shows  that  they  may  be  vety  con- 
veniently divided  into  several  general  classes 
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auording  to  ihe  character  of  the  work,  Dia~ 
chines  and  structures  to  which  they  are  aiH 
pli<:able,  a&  follows:  (1)  Tenni  af^licable  to 
ibe  processes  and  method  ecnployed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  wid  cough  woric,  and 
io  the  preparation  of  rough  wofk  for  aubic' 
queni  finishing  operations;  (2)  terms  tii>pl)cable 
(0  the  methods,  processes  and  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  working  of  suitably  prepared  raw  ' 
malcrial  into  the  form  of  simple  Articles,  into 
ihe  parts  of  complex  machines  afld  into  stmc- 
lural  shapes  in  general ;  (3)  (eras  einployed  in 
the  work  cronnccted  with  the  preUiunary  and 
final  erection  of  nachines,  engutes  and  stnic- 
lures;  (4)  terms  used  for  the  purpo&e  of  dft-: 
scribing  special  forms  of  mechaniial  appliances' 
and  mechanical  movements  according  lo  their 
field  of  application;  (5)  tertns  employed  in 
operating  the  various  classes  of  enginei  and 
Diachines;  (6)  general  terms  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  gf  mechanical  »nd 
structural  engineering  work;  and  (7)  terms 
employed  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 


In  considering  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  tedutical  terminology  ti  is  welt  to  prescribe 
marked  lincsoE  demareation  between  Uie  tenns- 
employed  in  connection  with  the  diSerenl  kinds 
of  work,  as  for  example  —  between  the  terms 
applicable  to  mechanical  work  and  those  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  electrical  work.  As 
a  rule,  the  distinction  is  quite  dear,  but  when 
the  terms  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  describ- 
ing appliances,  devices  and  apparatus  the  line 
of  demarcation'  becomes  somewhat  indistinct, 
and  die  precise  meanings  of  the  terms  require 
careful  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
the  varied  technical  application  of  a  common 
term  is  that  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'damper.*  It  is  familiarly  known  as  a  plate, 
valve,  cover  or  other  snitable  contrivance  for 
regulating  the  amount  of  draught  in  the  fiues 
of  a  furnace  or  boiler.  .  As  a  specific  mechanical 
term  it  is  applied  to  the  "dash-pot"  or  small 
cylinder  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  engines 
of  the  CotUss  type,  in  which  they  act  as  a 
°buffer-case*  and  prevent  the  too  sudden 
closing  of  the  steam  and. exhaust  valves.  As 
an  electrical  term  it  is  applied  to  a  metallic 
cylinder  whidi  is  jS^ced  in  suoi  a  manner  that 
it  nearly  or  entirely  encompasses  the  iron  core 
of  an  induction  coil  for  the. purpose  of  effecting 
a  variation  in 'the  intensitv  of  ifac  current  pro- 
duced in  the  secondary  cattery.  As  a  term 
employed  in  musical  construction  and  operation 
it  is  applied  to  the  strip  of  felt  or  other  soft 
materia!  employed  in  a  piamo-forte  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modulating  the  vibration  of  the  strings. 

A  more  varied  technical  application  obtains 
in  the  case  of  the  common  word  'pitch."  As 
iTsed  in  connection  with  mechanical  work  it  re- 
fers to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
adjacent  teeth  on  a  gear-wheel,  to  the  distances 
lietween  bolts,  rivets  and  boiler  stays  or  sim- 
ilar' parts  arranged  equi distantly.  Also  to  the 
inclination  or  rake  of  the  teeth  of  saws,  to  the 
ang-le  at  which  a  plane-iron  is  set  on  its  stock 
and  to  the  height  or  angle  of  a  roof-tniss.  As 
an  electticat  term  it  refers  to  the  successive 
corresponding  conductors  on  the  armature  of  a 
dynamo  and  the  number  o£  coils  advanced  in 


making  end-connectlons  between  the  coils  of  an 
amuture  winding  divided  into  segments.  It  is 
also  applied  to  designate  the  frequency  of  a 
tone  vibration  produced  electrically.  As  a 
mnsical  term  it  refers  to  a  succession  oE  tone 

The  character  of  a  technical  term  or  the 

claas  of  work  to  which  it  belongs  is  usually 
very  clearly  indicated  by  the  textual  matter  on 
any  particular  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  me- 
chaoical  and  electrical  t-erms  when  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  obvious,  the  special  character  of  a 
term  may  be  ascertained  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  power  generated,  controlled  or  apfilied. 

For  further  information  see  articles  im- 
der  the  titles  Aebonautical  NoMSNCutTUaE ; 
BoiLEK  Shop  Tbkhb  ;  Foundrv  A>ni  Force  Shop 
Tesms;  ENdNBniKc  Terms;  Elecibical 
Terus  ;  LocoHOTivE,  FuNdPAL  Farts  of  ; 
TOM.S;  Valve  and  Valve  Terms,  and  Work- 
shop TnuE,  in  this  Encyclopedia. 

HBCHANICS  <j"iX''^i.  a  machine),  or 
Dynamics,  the  science  that  treats  of  forces 
((Kmo/ur,  force),  and  of  the  motions  produced 
by  them.  The  notion  of  a  force,  as  evinced  lo 
the  senses  as  a  push  or  pull,  is  common  to  all, 
but  the  notion  of  force  as  that  which  produces 
or  destroys  motion,  which  is  the  proper  defini- 
tion of  force,  is  modern,  and  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Newton,  the  chief  founder  of  the  science. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  two  opposite  pushes  or 
pulls  may  neutralize  each  other's  effects,  and 
thus  fail  to  produce  motion ;  we  then  speak  of 
them  as  forces  in  equUibrium.  The  portion  of 
Mechanics  that  treats  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
is  denoted  hy  the  term  Statics  (rootora,  stand), 
contrasted  with  which  we  have  the  subject  of 
Kinetirs  {xivtu,  to  set  moving),  which  deals 
with  the  effects  of  forces  in  acting  to  produce 
motion  in  bodies.  Since  we  can  distinguish 
motion  only  in  matter,  the  Taws  of  motion  in- 
volve the  essential  properties  of  matter,  so 
that  Dynamics  is  a  'branch  of  Physics  —  indeed, 
its  most  fundamental  branch,  for,  until  recently, 
it  was  the  effort  of  physicists  to  reduce  all  ex- 
planations of  physical  phenomena  to  descrip- 
tions of  matter  in  motion.*  Nowadays  the  tend- 
ency of  interpreting  mechanics  in  electromag- 
netic terms  is  making  ttself  felt.  As  in  geom- 
etry. Instead  of  dealing  with  actual  substance, 
we  mak«  abstraction  and  conceive  of  points, 
lines  and  surfaces  apart  from  the  substance  in 
which  they  lie,  so  we  may  make  abstraction  and 
consider  the  motion  of  points,  lines  or  geomet- 
rical configurations,  quite  apart  from  any  n  ■ 
or  physical  properties.  This  geometry  of  mi 
configurations  or  geometry  of  space  a 

"      '    ■'  '    •  ■      (]jg  name  . .  

id  is  included  under 
cs  only  for  convenience, 
make  dynamical  investi- 
matical  terms. 
but  little  of  Mechanics, 
and  what  they  did  know  belonged  exclusively 
to  Statics.  Archimedes  was  familiar  with  die 
principles  of  the  levar  aiwlof  the  pulley.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  generalized  the  pnnci^e  of  the 
lever,  and  Stevinus  {1S48-1620)  demonstrated 
the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane  and  of  the 
coraposilion  of  forces.  Varignon  clearly  enun- 
cialed  the  principle  of  moments,  and  also  of  the 


t  moving 


treatments  of  Dynat 

as  it  is  impossible  t 

gations  exoapt  in  kic 
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composilion  of  forces.    Galtleo,  in  tfae  course 

of  his  investigations  on  the  inclined  plane, 
came  lo  a  recognition  of  a  particular  case  of 
the  Principle  of  Virtual  Wotlc.  which  was 
made  genera)  by  Daniel  Bernoulli.  These  are 
the  chief  names  in  the  development  of  Statics. 
The  beginnings  of  Kinematics  were  made  by 
Galileo,  who  determined  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies,  and  introduced  the  ftudamental  idea 
of  acceleration.  Huygens,  in  his  'Horoli^um 
Oscillalorium,'  published  in  1673,  examin«l  in 
detail  the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  introduced  the 
ideas  of  moment  of  inertia,  of  the  centre  of 
oscillation  and  of  kinetic  energv-  Most  im- 
portant  of  all  was  the  work  of  Newtun,  who  in 
his  'Frincipia  Fhilosophiz  Naturalis'  (1687), 
not  only  universalized  tfae  idea  of  force,  and 
introduced  the  notion  of  ruui,  but  'laid  down 
the  exact  definitions  and  principles  from 
which  it  has  never  been  necessarv  to  depart. 
Since  the  work  of  Newton  the  chief  names  have 
been  d'Alembert,  Lagrange  and  Hamillon. 
who  have  given  us  methods  of  great  generality 
and  convenience^,  but  without  changing  in  any 
essential  the  pnnciples  laid  down  by  Newton. 
1.  Statics.— Although  the  principles  of 
Statics  may  be  logically  deduced  from  those  of 
Kinetics  by  assuming  all  velocities  to  be  zero,  it 
is  simpler  to  follow  the  historical  method  and 
treat  statics  first,  since  we  may  dispense  with 
the  idea  of  lime,  and  thus  with  the  preliminary 
study  of  kinematics.  We  begin  by  assuming 
the  identical  nature  of  all  forces.  For  InsUnce, 
the  effect  of  any  force  may  be  neulraliied  by 
a  pull  on  a  string  fastened  to  the  ^oint  at 
which  the  force  is  applied.  The  tension  on  a 
Strin)^  is  produced  by  eiiual  and  opposite  pulls 
on  its  two  ends,  and  it  may  be  cut  aninvnere, 
if  at  the  cut  end  is  applied  a  force  equal  to  the 
one  previously  applied  to  the  end.  Such  a 
force  may  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  any 
body  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  string.  But 
as  a  weight  always  acts  vertically  downward, 
while  forces  may  act  in  any  direction,  we  may 
suppose  the  string  carried  over  a  smooth  pulley 
with  horizontal  axis,  whose  effect  is  assumed 
lo  be  merely  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
String  without  chanpng  its  tension.  Thus  any 
force  in_  any  direction  may  be  equilibrated  by 
the  tension  of  a  string  produced  by  a  certain 
weight.  Two  forces  are  equal  when  they  are 
equilibrated  by  the  same  weight.  Two  weights. 
found  to  be  equal  (by  equilibration),  when 
hun^  from  the  same  string,  produce  double  the 
tension  produced  by  one,  and  thus  forces  may 
be  measured  in  terms  of  a  single  weight,  A 
force  having  magnitude  and  direction  may  be 
Reometrically  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to 
it.  and  of  a  length  proportional  to  its  magni- 
tude. To  this  line  an  arrow-head  may  be  at- 
tached to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  direction  of 


the  force.  We  mav  now  enunciate  the  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  experimental  verification,  that 
when  two  forces,  represented  by  AB,  AC, 
Rg.  1,  are  applied  at  the  same  material  point 
A,  they  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  force  whose 


direction  and  magnitude  are  represented  by 
the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parattelogram  formed 
on  the  sides  AB,  AC.  (The  direction  of  the 
be  observed).     This  is  the  prinri- 


that  if   « 


:    fom 


triangle  by  placing  a 
.extremity  ^  of  one  of  the  hnes  r^rcsenting 
the.  forces  the  initial  point  of  the  line  repre- 
senting the  other  force,  BD,  and  complete  the 
triangle,  the  4ine  drawn  from  (he  initial  point 
of  the  first  to  the  terminal  point  of  the  second 
line  will  represent  the  replant  of  the  two 
forces,  that  being  the  term  applied  to  the  single 
force  which  replaces  their  effect.  The  original 
forces  AB.  AC,  are  said  to  be  the  components 
of  AD.  From  the  properties  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, AB  shi  {BAD^^AC  sin  (CAD),  so 
that  the  magnitudes  of  the  components  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  angle.i 
they  make  with  the  resultant.  Obviously  the 
two  forces  may  be  equilibrated  bv  a  force  equal 
but  opposite  to  the  resultant,  so  that  if  we  draw 
AE  eqoal  and  opposite  to  AD  (Fig.  2)  the  three 


forces  AB,  AC,  AE  will  be  in  equilibrium.  As 
the  angles  BAD  and  BAE  are  supplemen- 
tary,   their    sines    are    equal,    similarly    DAC 

and    CAE ;    consequently    we    have 


AC 

1  {BA^y  * 


iCAE) 

in  turn  considering  each  of 

the  three  forces  as  equilibrating  the  other  two 
we  get  the  theorem  that  the  magnitudes  of  three 
forces  in  equilibrium  are  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  the  angles  Ijing  opposite  ihem  re- 
spectively. This  may  be  experimentally  veri- 
fied as  ia  Fig.  3,  where  weights  P,  Q  are  hung 


from  strings  passing  over  pulleys,  and  united  at 
O  to  a  string  carrying  a  weight  R.  If  aparallelo- 
^am  be  drawn  on  lengths  proportional  to  P,  0- 
Its  diagonal  will  be  vertical,  and  proportional 
to  the  weight  R.  A  convenient  form  of^Ae 
experiment  is  one  in  which  the  three  strings 
are  horizontal,  and  0  is  the  centre  of  a  hori- 
zontal circular  table,  on  whose  rim  the  three 
pulleys  may  be  placed,  t^eir  relative  positions 
being  read  off  on  a  graduation  of  tlie  edge  of 
the  table. 
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Obviously,  by  a  reversal  oi  the  previous 
process,  a  given  force  may  be  resolved  into 
components  in  aay  two  ^ven  directions,  as 
only  one  parallclogfram  can  be  drawn  on  a  friven 
diagonal,  whoae  sides  have  given  directions. 
It  these  directions  are  at    right  anplcs  to  each 


other,  as  in  Vig.  4,  OP  is  the  compontnt  of  OF 
in  the  direction  OA  and  OQ  the.  component 
ki  the  direction  perpendicular  thereto.  The 
length  OP  is  called  (he  prajeclion  of  OF  in 
ihe  direction  OA,  and  we  have  OP=^OF  cos 
{POF).  Having  found  the  resultant  of  two 
forces  applied  at  a  common  point,  vfe  may 
compound  this  resultant  with  anoiher  totce, 
and  so  on,  the  simplest  rule  of  procedure 
being  by  an  extension  of  the  trianjile  method 
above,  that  is,  apply  the  initial  point  of 
each  line  represeniing  a  force  to  ihe  terminal 
point  of  the  preceding  line;  then  the  line  drawn 
from  the  first  initial  point  to  the  last  terminal 
point  will  represent  the  resultant.  The  slight- 
est consideration  will  show  that  the  resultant 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  forces 
are  compounded.  This  construciion  is  known 
as  the  polreon  of  forces  (Fig.  5).    It  is  ob- 


anl  F,  the  components  respectively  X,  V,  Z,  we 
have 

X  =  Fcos  iFx), 

(1)  y  =  Fcos  {FyS. 

Z  =  F  co^  {Fz): 

(2>   x'+y'  +  z" 

=/^lco3'(i';r>-|-cos-CFy)-|-cos'(F«)J-i=', 
since  Ihe  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  direction 
cosines  of  any  line  is  identically  equal  to  unity. 
Since  the  projection  in  any  direction  of  any 
broken  tine  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  straight 
Utie  with  Ihe  samt  ends,  it  is  cedent  that  the 
projectiMi  of  any  resultant  is  the  same  as  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  projections  of  ail  its  com- 
ponents. Thus  the  analytical  expression  of 
the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  or  polygon 
of  forces  is,  if  F  Is  the  resultant,  X,  Y,  ZT  its 
components  along  the  axes, 

x=x,-vx,+...yin^=^x, 
(3)         k=f,+  }'.-i-...f„=i;f,   ■ 
z=z,  +  z,+...Zn  =  i;z. 

Any  geometrical  or  physical  quantity  which 
possesses  direction  as  well  as  magnitude,  and 
is  compounded  according  to  the  parallelogram 
law,  and  to  which  the  whole  of  the  above  ex- 
position applies,  is  called  a  vector,  and  the 
preceding  process  is  called  the  composition  of 
Victors. 

2.  A  body  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  the 
(Uffereaces  of  position  of  its  different  points  is 
called  a  material  particle.  The  only  principle 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  forces  acting 
on  such  a  Particle  is  that  for  equilibrium  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  applied  to  it  must 
vanish.  The  particle  may  be  free  or  it  may 
be  subject  to_  certain  geometrical  constraints, 
for  instance;  it  nuy  be  obIij;ed  to  move  on  a 
certain  surface.  .Then  there  will  be  certain 
forces  acting  between  the  particle  and  the 
bodies  causing  the  constraint,  these  forces 
being  known  as  reactions  due  to  the  constraint. 
A  surface  is  said  to  be  smooth  if  the  reactbn 
between  it  and  a  particle  at  rest  is  normal 
to  the  surface.    Thus  let  F,  Rg.  7,  represent  a 


Fro.  5. 

viously  not  restricted  to  forces  lying  in  Ihe  same 
plane. 

In  order  to  deal  anatytically  with  the  com- 
position of  forces,  it  is  cnnvetiienl  lo  assume ' 
three  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates,  OX, 
OY,  OZ  (Fig.  6),  and  lo  resolve  every  force 


into  three  components  along  each.  Thus  OF 
may  be  resolved  into  the  mutually  perpendie-r 
ular  components  07  and  OP.  and  OP  may  be 
resolved  into  OX  and  OZ.    Calling  the  result-     Stevmus  and  Gali 


force  ajtplied  to  a  particle  of  weight  W,  resting 
OD  an  inclined  plane  making  an  angle  "  with  the 
horizontal.  Let  F  be  parallel  to  the  inclined 
plane.  Then  ihe  three  forces,  W.  F.  and  R,. 
the  reaction,  normal  to  the  plane,  are  in  equilib- 
rium. Writing  these  proportional  to  the  op- 
posite angles,  as  above,  we  obtain 

which  determine  F.  and  R  in  terms  of  W. 
The  same  equation.'^  are  obtained  by  resolving 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  and  of  the 
normal  to  the  plane.  The  equation  p-^iV  sin  a 
shows  that  the  force  required  to  sustain  a 
particle  on. a  smooth  fflane  is  to  the  weight  of 
t|ie  particle  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  heit^t  of 
plane    to    its    length,    as    was    shown   by 


dbyGoot^Ie 


In  the  proMon  just  treated,  it  ii  evident 
that  the  resultant  of  the  apphed  forces  fV  and 
F  is  opposite  to  R,  that  is,  is  normal  to  the 
plane.  Similarly  for  equilibrium  on  any 
smooth  surface,  it  is  necessary  thai  the  re- 
sultant of  all  the  applied  forces  shall  be  normal 
to  the  surface,  for  if  it  had  any  component 
parallel  lo  the  tangent  plane  this  component 
would  move  the  particle  along:  the  surface. 
Since  the  particle  is  constrained  to  move  on  a 
surface,  there  will  be  a  relation  between  x,  y,  e, 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  particles,  9  {x,  y,  a)~"0. 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  surface;  and  since 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  n  are  given 
by  the  equations 

if  X,  y,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  resultant 
of  the  a^pUed  forces,  we  have  as  the  condition 
for  equilibrium 

cos  iFx)  =-jK  =>co9  {.nx).  etc. 


If  the  surface  is  not  smooth,  the 
between  the  particle  and  the  surface  is  not 
normal,  but  there  is  a  tangential  component 
which  is  called  friction.  The  force  of  friction 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  cannot  produce  but  onlv 
hinder  motion,  and  in  having  its  (tireclion  de- 
termined as  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  other  forces  lend  to  make  the  particle  move. 
The  law  usually  assumed  goveminR  friction  is 
that  whetr  motion  is  just  about  to  take  place  the 
friction,  or  tangential  component  of  the  re- 
action, is  proportional  to  the  normal  component, 
the  factor  of  proportionality  being  a  constant 
for  two  given  substances,  such  as  those  com- 
posing the  particle  and  plane,  as  above.  Sup- 
pose that  in  the  problem  of  the  inclined  plane 
the  force  F  is  the  force  of  friction.  Then  we 
have  f^fR,  where  /(  is  a  constant  for  the 
Kiven  particle  and  plane  called  the  coefficient  of 
friction.     Equations  (4)    then  give 

F^R  tan  a=nR,  ^=tan  a, 
when  the  particle  is  just  about  to  slide  down. 
If  the  plane  is  anv  steeper  than  the  value  of 
(I  thus  given,  equitibritnn  is  not  possible.    This 
angle  is  called  the  angle  of  friction. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  a  rigid  body,  that  is, 
one  composed  of  a  continuous  (Sstributton  of 
matter  havinjt  the  property  that  the  distance 
between  any  two  of  its  points  is  invariable,  no 
matter  to  what  forces  it  is  subjected.  It  is 
evident  that  if  equal  and  opposite  forces,  P 
and  Q,  Fig.  8,  be  applied  to  such  a  body  at 


two  points  A  and  B  such  that  the  line  AB 
has  the  direction  of  the  forces,  no  motion  will 
be  produced,  for  reasons  of  symmetry  with 
respect  to  AB,  Equilibrium  is  also  inde- 
pendent of  the  position  of  B  on  the  line  AB. 


Consequently  the  force  Q  mip^t  be  applied  ai 
A,  where  it  mi^t  be  compounded  with  P, 
giving  a  vanishinf;  resultant.  The  prindplt 
that  any  force  apphed  to  a  rigid  body  may  be 
considered  as  applied  at  any  other  point  in  its 
line  of  direction  is  known  as  that  of  the  Iraiu- 
mitsibilUy  of  forct.  Ae  an  application,  if  the 
lines  of  directioB  of  three  forces,  P.  Q.  R 
(Fig.  9),  intersect  in  a  common  point  0,  they 
0 


may  be  transferred  to  that  point,  and  if  tney 
satisfy  the  conditions  for  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  applied  to  a  material  particle,  the>'  will 
produce  equilibrium  of  the  riiijid  body. 

Suppose  we  have  two  parallel  forces  P  and 

?'  applied  at  any  points  A,  B,  of  a  rigid  body. 
Fig.  10).    If  we  apply  at  A  and  B  anv  two 


etgual  and  opposite  forces  AR,  BS,  in  the  dirtc- 
lion  of  AB,  equilibrium  will  not  be  affected. 
Compound  these  respectively  with  AP,  BQ, 
and  transfer  the  resultants  AC,  BD.  lo  the 
intersection  of  their  lines  of  direction  £  atid 
there  resolve  them  into  components  in  tb< 
original  directions.  From  the  equality  of  iht 
parallelograms  EKFH  and  APCR.  ELGJ  wd 
BQDS,  the  components  EJ  and  EH  are  equal 
and  opposite,  so  that  there  remain  only  the 
components  EK  and  EL,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, equai  to  the  given  forces  AP,  BQ,  it- 
spectively.  Thus  the  resultant  of  two  parallel 
forces  in  the  same  direction  applied  to  a  rigid 
body  is  a  force  in  the  same  (firection  equal 
to  their  sum.  Obviously  it  may  be  considered 
as  applied  at  any  point  0  in  the  line  EK. 
Suppose  O  to  lie  on  AB,  By  similar  triangles 
APOE  BQqE 
AR  AO'  BS  BO' 
AR=BS,'^=^.  Thus  the  distance  of  the 
intersection  of  the  line  of  direciioo  of  the  re- 


^=^1  and    by    division. 
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sultant  with  AB  from  A  and  B  t9  inversely 
{iropdrtional  to  the  forces  applied  at  (hose 
poinls.  Thie  Is  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
as  known  to  Archimeiles. 

If  tlie  farces  P  and  Q  are  tbe  wci^ts  toi, 
ni^  of  twu  particles,  pjaced  at  AB,  the  point  O 
is  called  the  centre  of  gravlly  of  the  two 
particles.  It  is  also  called  the  wdght«d  mean 
point  of  points  AB  with  the  weif^ls  w,,  tn.  If 
we  project  the  points  A,_  B,  0  tipoti  the  eo- 
ordinate  axes,  the  projections  of  AO,  BO,  are 
in  the  same  ratio«  as  the  lengths  themselves; 
consequetttty  if  ihdr  co-ordinates  are  respec- 
tively Xt.  y„  5i,  :r,,  )!>,  tt,  X,  y,  t. 


y,^y     «,— » 


By  a  generaliiation,  we  obtun  for  the  centre 
of  eravily  of  any  number  of  points,  or  the 
resultuit  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces. 


Pro.  II. 


dently  etjnal  to  (he  diftrimce  of  the  two  com- 
ponents, while  the  point  O  lies  outside  the 
segment  AB.  We  may  say  that  in  general 
the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  components,  fn  Fig.  11,  if  AP  and  BQ 
are  made  more  nearty  equal,  the  point  0  re- 
cedes to  a  greater  <fistance,  and  in  the  case 
of  equality,  when  wc  have  AC  parallel  to  BD, 
O  must  be  io&nitely  distant.  The  same  result 
is  given  by  the  formube  (6),  putting  mi+mf^. 
In  other  words,  two  equal,  parallel  and  oppo- 
sitely directed  forces  appliea  to  a  rigid  body 
cannot  be  replaced  by  a  single  resultant.  Suai 
a  pair  of  forces  is  called  a  co»pie.  The  per' 
pendicular  distance  between  the  two  lines  of 
direction  of  the  members  of  the  couple  is 
called  its  arm.  The  product  of  the  magnitude 
of  either  force  by  the  arm  of  the  couple  is 
oiled  the  m«Menl  of  the  couple.  The  plane 
of    the   couple   is   the   plane   containing   both 


MiCB  »» 

forces.  We  baye  thown  that  a  couple  cannot 
be  equilibrated  by  any  sin(^  force,  but  it 
may  be  by  another  conple.  ThiK  cm^e  may 
be  chosen  in  aa  infinite  variety  of  ways.  It 
may  easily  be  shown  by  drawintc  the  members 
of  the  second  couple  as  about  Co  be  prescribed, 
and  compounding  the  forcet  two  and  two, 
by  the  rules  already  given,  that  the  equilibrat- 


ccordingly  be  replaced- by;  1° 
parallel  couple  in  atiy  plane  parahei  [□  its  own; 
2*  An  equaf  cOuple  in  its  plane  turned  about  its 
point  of  symmetry;  3°  A  couple  in  the  same 
place  having  different  arm  nqd  forces  but  the 
same  moment  Thus  all  that  characterizes  a 
couple  is  the  magnitude  of  its  moment  and  the 
(Kreetion  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
conple.  The  couple  then  behaves  like  a  directed 
ffuantity,  and  may  be  symbolized  by  a  line  in  the 
Sirecttott  of  the  normal  to  its  plane,  whose 
length  gives  the  magnitude  of  tbe  moment. 
That  coaples  are  also  compounded  by  the 
vector'  law  is  euily  seen,  for  consider  for 
forces  of  the  two  couples  to  be  applied  at  two 
points  AB  in  the  line  of  intersection  of  their 
two  planes.  This  can  be  done  by  brindng  the 
Couples  to  have  the  same  arm.  Let  P,  P,  (Fig. 
IZ)  be  the  members  of  one  couple,  QiQi  those 


If  (he  two  forces  AP,  BQ,  are  in  opposite 
directionB,  instead  of  Fig,  10  we  have  the  cob- 
structioii  of  Fig.  11,  and  the  resultant  ia  evi> 


P. 


1^ 


♦  B. 


of  the  other.  Compound  PiQ,  fy  the  parallelo- 
gram law  to  R,,  P^t  to  R%.  These  being  equal, 
parallel  and  opposite  directed,  form  a  couple 
which,  having  the  same  arm  as  the  original 
coaples,  has  its  moment  proportional  to  R, 
that  is  found  by  the  parallelogram  construc- 
tion. If  lines  are  laid  off  perpendicular  to 
die  three  planes  of  AB  and  P.  Q,  R,  respect- 
ively, and  proportional  to  the  three  moments, 
they  will  also  follow  the  parallelogram  law. 
Thus  a  couple  may  t>e  represented  by  a  vector 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.  This  vector  we 
shall  speak  of  as  the  couple,  and  shall  disregard 
the  resolution  into  two  separate  forces. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces  applied  at  various  points  of  a 


in  each  case  a  couple.  AH  the  tocces  at  O  may 
be  compounded  into  a  single  resultant,  and  all 
the  couples  into  a  single  couple.  Thus  the  re- 
sultant of  any  number  of  forces  applied  to  a 
rigid  body  is  a  single  force  together  with  a 
single  couple.  Evidently  the  resultant  force 
does    not    depend    upon    the   position    of    the 
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point  O,  while  the  resultant  couple  does.  la 
order  to  have  equilibrium,  both  the  Tcsulianl 
force  and  the  resultant  couple  must  vanish. 


In  order  to  express  these  conditions  analyti' 
cally,  we  must  find  an  expression  for  the 
moment  of  a  vector  about  a  given  point,  that 
is,  the  product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  vector 
by  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  dropped 
upon  it  from  the  given  point  This  moment 
is  thus  numerically  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
paratletogram  formed  with  the  given  fioint  as 
one  corner  and  the  given,  vector  as  one  side. 
As  plane  areas  may  be  projected  on  other 
planes  by  multiplying  by  the  cosine  of  the 
dihedral  angle  between  them,  which  is  equal 
to  the  angle  between  their  normals,  it  is  evident 
that  the  area  of  the  parallelogram,  and  hence 
the  moment,  may  be  represented  by  a  vector 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  as  already  shown  for 
the  moment  of  a  couple.  Thus  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  find  expressions  for  the  tiiree  projec- 
tions of  a  moment    Let  the  vector  f  (Fig. 


Fig.  14. 


14),  with  components  X,  ¥,  be  applied  at  a  point 
havmg  the  co-ordinates  x,  y.  Its  moment  about 
the  origin  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a,  parallelo- 
gram having  as  adjacent  sides  lines  drawii  from 
ihe  origin  to  points  X,  y  and  X,  Y.  This  area  is 
equal  to  xY-yX.  But  this  is  the  projection  in 
Ihe  Xy-plane  of  the  area  of  the  parallelogr 


the  required  moment.  Similarly  the  i 
ponents  are  obtained. 
m  h^Z—zY.  U^zX—xZ,  N=xY—yX. 
The  moment  of  a  couple  is  Uie  sum  of  the 
moments  of  its  two  members,  and  if  X,  Y  is 
applied  at  *i,  yi,~-X,—Y  at  Xt,  Sx,  v/e  obtain 
for  the  moment  of  the  couple 
x.y-y^-x,Y+yJC=lx.-x,)  V-  <ji^y.)  X, 
which  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the  choice 


for  eqtiilibnum  of  a  rigid  body  is  then 
(9)  1X^0,     sy^O,     1^=0; 

Z(yZ— *y)=0.    S{zX-~xZ)=0, 

l(xy-yX)^0. 


the  first  thre'6  expressing  the  vanidiing  o(  die 
resultant  force,  the  last  three  the  vanishing 
of  the  resultant  couple.  These  prindplH 
siifhce  for  the  treatment  of  all  problems  con- 
cerning the  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body.  For 
example,  the  extended  principle  of  the  Icvet 
follows  from  the  theory  of  moments.  Con- 
Eider  now  the  problem  of  a  ladder  slattding  on 
a  smooth  floor  aad  leaning  against  a  snwoih 
wall  <Fig.  15).    The  resultant  of  the  wd^ti 


of  all  the  parts  of  the  ladder  is  a  Mngle  force  H' 
applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  Besides  ihi^ 
we  have  lo  consider  (he  normal  reactions  ff 
and  S.  Resolving  vertically  we  find  for  niui- 
librium  If ~Jf=0.  Resolving  horizontallj  ihtrt 
must  be  a  force  to  balance  5'.  Let  this  be  P. 
applied  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder.  Thn 
P — S=0.  This  does  not  determine  the  valutoi 
P  or  S,  but  we  may  do  this  by  taking  moincnU 
about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  figut^  It 
we  choose  the  h>w«r  end  of  the  ladder,  P  md 
R  will  have  zero  moment,  and  if  I  is  the  Icngib 
of  the  ladder,  o  the  inclination, 

Ssina— (mco8o)/2=0,    ^^ilfrotB. 
If  the  floor  ia  rough,  and  P  the  friction.  i'=^ 
^l,W=S=iWcot  a.  fi  =  icoi  <K  aoA  if  a  is  Is 
than    the   angle   determined   by    this   equaiioiL 
the  ladder  will  slip  down. 

4.  All  the  principles  of  statics  are  compii^ 
in  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Work.  The  cm- 
cnttion  of  work  is  equally  important  with  llu; 
of  force.  Work  is  done  when  the  point  o' 
application  of  a  force  moves,  the  amount  ot 
work  being  defined  as  the  prodiKt  of  the  wif 
nitudes,of  the  force  and  tli  distance  moved  h; 
the  cosine  of  the  angls  included  by  diem  li 
F  denote  the  force,  D  the  displacement,  tk 
work  is  FD  cos  (FD).  This  geomittk  « 
scalar  product  of   two  vectors    (not  a  vetioi, 


:  it  i 


iated   1 


ith   . 


merely  with  a  number,  or  (calar)  defined  ai 
the  product  of  either  by  the  projection  on  il 
of  the  other,  is  of  much  importance  in  oui 
whole  subject  The  cosine  of  the  angle  beiBCts 
two  directions  is  given  by  the  symmetric  fun'"- 
lion  pf  their  direction  cosines 
co«  (FD)'-vo*  (Fx)  COS  (Dx) 

+COS  (Fy)  cos  (Dj)+cos  <Fe>  cos  (D:)- 
Now  if  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  two  vectors  are 

(10)  Fj=.f  cos  {Fx).     Fg  =  Fcx>s  (fy), 

F,=Fcx>slFi), 
J?,=  D<»s(Di),    D,=.  D  oo*  (Dy), 
D,"n  cos  (Dm), 
we  have 

(11)  FDoM  lFD)=FtDi+F,Dt+F,D, 

as  the  analytic  cMvesaion  for  the  scdar  produa 
If  one  of  the  vectors  ia  taken  as  of  unit  lengtt, 
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ihf  expression  (11)  gives  us  the  »a1ue  of  the 
projectioti  Fi  ot  any  vector  F  oa  any  directtoo  i, 

(12)  F.=Fcx>s{Fs)=F^a>sUx) 

+Fv  CM  Uy)  +  ft  cos  (m). 

It  is  easily  proved  that  the  work  of  the  re- 
sultant of  two  forces  in  a  displacement  is  the 
sum  of  the  works  of  the  components. 

In  the  case  of  an  infinite^  small  displace- 
ment dx,  dy,  dx,  the  work  i» 

(13)  dW=Fxdx->rFydy^F,dt, 


(14) 


»'=./, 


iF^  +  Fyiy  +  F^), 


where  x.  y,  i,  Fx,  Fg,  Fm,  are  supposed  fivea  in 
terms  of  some  parameter,  so  that  the  integra- 
tion along  the  curve  can  be  performed. 

If  some  of  the  points  of  a  system  are  not 
free,  but  constrained,  a  virtual  displacement 
is  one  that  is  consistent  with  the  constraints. 
Virtual  work  is  work  done  in  a  virtual  dis- 
placement The  Prmciple  of  Virtual  Work 
stales  that  in  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
the  work  done  in  an  infinitesimal  arbitrary 
virtual  displacement  vanishes-  Lei  us  vply 
diis  principle  to  a  number  of  simple  cases. 
First,  two  equal  weights  P  hanging  from  a 
string  over  a  fixed  pulley  are  in  equilibrium. 
If  the  system  is  displaced  oae,  wdght  falls  as 
much  as  the  other  rises.  For  the  one  that 
falls  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
force,  and  the  work  is  positive  and  equal  to 
PD.  For  the  one  that  rises  the  displacement 
is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
the  work  is  negative  and  ec)ual  to  —  PD.  The 
sum  of  these  two  quantities  thus  vanishes. 
In  the  case  of  a  weight  banging  from  a  movaUe 
pulley   (Fig.  16),  if  the  string  on  the  left  is 


ftc.  16.' 

pulled  ttp  a  distance  D,  die  force  Ti  does  the 
positive  work  TiD ;  but  from  the  geometry 
of  the  case  the  weight  P  rises  a  distance  of  D/2 
and  the  wei^t  W  accordingly  does  the  nega- 
tive work — PD/Z.  The  whole  work  is  zeto, 
if  T^P/2.    But  this  is  the  condition  of  equi- 


iJiLL 
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librimn  ac  footid  by  resolution,  nnce  ifie  ten- 
sions 7*1  and  7*1  are  equal  and  we  must  hav« 
T,+T,—P=^.    Consider    a    lever     (Fig.     17) 


carrying  the  weights  P,  Q  at  distances  d,  It 
from  the  fulcrum.  Then  for  equilibrium  the 
principle  of  moments  gives  Pii^^li.  But  if 
the  lever  be  turned  through  an  infinitesimal 
angle  <■,  the  end  A  moves  a  distance  downward 
Di'"(jaand  the  wdght  does  the  positive  work 
PU  a,  while  the  end  B  rises  a  distance  Dt'=lti, 
and  Q  does  the  negative  work  — Q'lO-  The 
whole  work  is  zero  if  PU-^l,,  wtich  is  the 
condition  for  equilibrum.  In  the  case  of  the 
inclined  plane  (Fig.  7),  it  the  particle  is  dis- 
placed a  small  distance  d  up  the  plane,  the 
force  F  does  the  work  Fd.  The  wei^t  W 
does  the  negative  work  — Wd  sin  o,  smce  its 
direction  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  dis- 
placement. The  reaction  does  no  work,  since 
it  is  perpendicnlar  to  the  displacement.  The 
whole  work  is  therefore  zero  if  F=W  sin  a. 
But  this  is  tfie  condition  of  equilibrium.  The 
principle  of  virtual  work  is  particularly  con- 
venient, since  it  enables  us  to  leave  the  reac- 
tions out  of  account,  since  they  do  no  work 
when  the  displacements  are  virtual.  As  a 
further  example  let  us  consider  du  equilibrium 
of  a  particle  whose  co-ordinate*  are  .r,  y,  <  on 
a  surface  *(j,  y,  «)=K>,  under  the  action  of 
forces  whose  resultant  is  X,  Y,  Z,  omitting 
the  reaction.  Since  the  displacement  is  virtual, 
we  must  have  f^  during  the  di^lacetnent, 
so  that 


(15) 


d^= 


^■'-+^y+^*=o- 


Xdx-YYdy¥Zd!S=^ 


for  any  virtual  displacement,  that  is,  one  in 
which  dx,  dy,  da  are  not  independent,  but 
satisfy  (15).  Multiplying  (15)  by  an  undeter- 
mined faotor  ^  and  addii^  to  (16),  we  have 

(17)  (x+»|)d.+  (K+Ag)* 

Both  conditions  are  satisfied  if  we  determine 
^  so  that 

(18)  jr-h:i^=r+A^=z-h^^.=o. 


(19)  if  =  l=,:? 

*?    ?t    ^ ' 

dx     dy      dt 

But  this  is  the  condition  (5)  that  the' resultant 
is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  in  fact  only  in 
this  way  can  there  be  equilibrium,  according 
to  the  definition  of  a  smooth  surface. 

For  a  rigid  body,  a  possible  displacement  is 
one  in  which  all  the  points  receive  equal  and 
parallel  displacements,  so  that  dx,  dy,  dt  are 
the  same  for  all.    We  then  have 

(20)  t(Xdx+Vdy+Zdt) 

=dxZX  +dyXr  +  A2Z=0. 
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which  are  three  of  ihe  conditions  for  equilib- 
riunt  already  found.  A  second  possible  dis- 
placement of  a  rigid  body  is  one  in  which  it 
is  turned  through  an  angle  dO  about  the  2-axis. 
Let   us  introduce   potar  co-ordinates,  so   that 


x-~r  cos  B,  ^"  r  sin 

r  being  constant, 

dx-" — rs\aBi9'^ — yd9,dy=T  co&edB^xdi, 

Craueqnently  the  virtual  work  is 
(22)     S{Xdx+Ydy+Zdt)—d$HxY—yX). 
If  this  is  to  vanish  whatever  dO  we  must  have 
(33)  Xlxr—yX)=0. 

But  this  i>  one  of  the  conditions  for  equilibrium 
(9)  already  found,  and  the  two  others  are 
similarly  found  by  rotating  about  the  other 
axes. 

Suppose  now  that  we  have  any  number  of 
points  Jb,  yi,  ft,  .  .  ,  Xn,  yn,  *>,  acted  on  by  any 
forces,  Xi,  Yt.  Z,.  .  .  .  *«,  Yn,  Zb,  and  subject 
to  any  number  of  constraints, 

(24)  >,(*.,  y.,  ft «,,  yn.  e„)=0. 

*i(xi,  yi,  ii,  .  .  .  xn.  yn.  *ii)=0. 


**(*!.  yi.  t;  .  ■  ■  Xh.  yn.  «b)=0. 

Then  the  equation  of  virtual  work, 

old  for  any  chanf^i 
iatisfy  the  conditioi 


(26) 


■««=2:(£^»^g^''+S^)-«- 


3^-'*l'-^)' 
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have  in  —  k  equations  of 


.low  consider  ques- 
iion»  oi  motion.  The  velocity  of  a  point  is 
defined  as  the  limit  of  the  space  Ji  described 
by  it  to  the  time  of  description  J(,  when  both 
decrease  indefinitely. 

f29)  ,_   lim    if      d* 

^  Jt=OJl      if 

Since  displacements  are  compounded  as  vec- 
tors, the  resultant  of  a  displacement  AB 
(Fig,  1),  and  another  BD  being  AD,  if  the  l»-o 
displacements  take  place  in  the  same  time. 
the  velocities  are  also  proportional  to  the 
three  lines,  so  tha^  velocities  are  vectors,  com- 
pounded by  the  parallelogram.  Accordingly  a 
velocity  may  be  represented  by  its  compo- 
nents along  the  co-ordinates  axes.  Its  direc- 
tion bein^  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  path, 
its  direction  cosines  are  those  of  the  tangent, 


d* 

t- 

■^.     Consequently, 

(30) 

dx      didx 
''='^^di2i^ 

dx 
^dt- 

I* 

-'% 

dsdy      dy 

dt 
'ds 

dsdt 

-dtdi= 

dx 

'  di 

Also, 

(31) 

V=9^+9l^+W 

I 


=©■+©■+ (f)=(r- 


Similarly,  the  projection  of  a  velocity  in  any 
direction  is  the  velocity  of  the  projection  of  the 
poinh  on  a  line  having  that  direction. 

Jf  3  point  moves  in  a  plane  it  may  be  con- 
venient  to    introduce   polar   co-ordinates  r,  *. 


If  the  poinl  move*  from  A  to  B  (Rg.  I9>,  a 
distance  Jt  in  the  time  Jl,  dropping  a  perpen' 
dicular  AC  upon  the  ndins  OB,  the  displace- 
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menl  may  be  resolved  into  AC  and  CD,  eqa«] 
to  rJt  and  Jr  re^Mctively,  and  accordingly 
the  Telocity  may  be  rewlved  into  the  compo- 
nents in  those  directions. 


(36)     ».-^-^ 


=*1B=^ 


lim    rJ#       </♦            lim  ir      rff 

a,—' 

Aho, 

from  which 

»—+-'•©■+ ©'-(I)'- 

<")       -®^ 

(g)-W0' 


a- 


as  may  also  be  seen  from  the  expression  for 
the  arc  in  polar  co-ordinates.  Tile  components 
vr  and  a*  are  called  the  radial  and  tangential 
components  of   the  velocity  respectively,  while 

r-  is  called  the  angiJar  velocity  of  the  radius. 

The  area  of  the  trioagle  OAB  bring  5  r^, 

the  radius  vector  sweeps  over  area  at  the 

rate  S'~^'^ '  **"'  ^'""^^  "•*  ""*  '*  ''*°  ^"*' 

10  one-half  the  product  of  AB  by  the  perpen- 
dicular on  it  from  0,  then  we  find  this  rate  of 
area  description  to  be  equal  to  one-half  the 
Mortent  of  the  velocity  about  0.  Using  the 
formula  (S)  for  moment  of  a  vector  we  have 

which  may  he  easily  verified  by  passing  directly 
from  rectangular  to  polar  co-ordinates. 

6.  If  the  velocity  of  a  point  varies  we  define 
the  acceleration  as  the  limit  of  the  increm 
of  velocity  to  the  time  in  which  it  takes  pli 
We  may  consider  the  numerical  change, 


Since  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangetit  are 
the   same   as   those   of   the   velocity,   «i/i>.  «v/«, 
ft/v,  we  may  use  the  formula  (12)  to  resolve  the 
acceleration  along  the  tanRenL 
(38)  8*=(o,*>r+Ov«v +«••»)/' 


(35) 


the  time  l+JI,  the  vector  increase  of  velocity 
is  BC,  and  the  acceleration  is  the  limit  of  the 
ratio  of  BC  to  Jl.  Obviously  it  may  be  re- 
solved into  any  components,  which  arc  the 
corresponding  components  of  BC  each  divided 
by  J/.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  since  the  veloci- 
ties AB  and  AC  have  the  jjirections  of  (he 
tangents  to  the  path  at  the  respective  instants 
the  angle  between  them  is  the  angle  dr  be- 
tween the  two  consecutive  tangents.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  direction  of  the  infinitesimal 
side  BC  may  be  anything  whatever,  and  that 
accordingly  the  direction  of  the  acceleration 
is  totally  unrelated  to  that  of  the  velocity, 
that  is  of  the  tangent  to  the  path.     Resolving 


Thus  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  numerical 
velocity  is  equal,  not  to  the  wtole  accelera- 
tion, but  to  in  tangential  component.  This 
we  call  itie  tangential  acceleration,  and  it  is 
equal  to  the  limit  of  DC  (Fig.  20),  divided  by 
Jl.  The  nornial  acceleration  is  easily  obtained 
from  the  figure  as  the  limit  of  BD  divided  by 
Jt.  But  in  the  fignre  we  have  BD—AB-dn-= 
vdr,  so  that  the  normal  acceleration, 

<«)  •—.i' 


pdt 


(41) 

The  normal  acceleration  is  always  directed 
toward  the  concave  side  of  the  path,  and  is 
called  the  ctnlripetal  acceleration. 

We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  of  acceleration.  If  the  motion 
IS  rectilinear,  the  velocity  and  the  acceleration 
have  always  the  same  direction,  but  may  vary 
in  magnitude  and  in  sign.  After  uniform 
motion,  in  whick  the  velocity  is  Constant  and 
the  acceleration  zero,  so  that  ecjgal  spaces  are 
described  in  equal  times,  the  simplest  case  is 
that  of  constant  acceleration, 

*i 

—=0  =  canst. 


(42) 

lotegrating 
(43) 


where  6  is  a  constant  representing  the  velocity 
when  ("=0.    Integrating  again. 
(44)  J— 4flf  +  M, 

where  s  denotes  the  space  described  since 
(--0.  Thus  if  the  particle  start  from  rest 
(b^^O),  it  describes  spaces  proportional  to  the 
squares  at  the  times  of  description.  It  was 
found  by  Galileo  that  bodies  fall  toward  th« 
earth  according  to  such  a  law,  and  that  in  a 
given  locality  the  value  of  the  acceleration  is 
the  same  for  all  bodies.  The  value  of  this 
acceleration  of  gravity  is  generally  denoted  by 
g.    Comparing  the  velocity  attained  by  a  bo<^ 
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fallmg  frotn  rest  with  die  height,  we  obtain,  by 

(43)  and  (44). 

(45)  vgl.  h  —  ige.  T^  —  2gK 

Conversely,  if  a  body  be  thrown  upwards 
with  a  velocity  v,  it  will  reach  the  height  A. 

If  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  body  under 
gravity,  but  possessing  a  horizontal  velocity  as 
well  as  a  vertical  component,  since  there  is 
no  hDri7ontal  acceleration  the  honzotital  veloc- 
ity Vx  is  constant.  Calling  the  vertical  dis- 
tance fallen  s,  the  horizontal  distance  traversed 

s  =  igt',x  =  v^t, 
and  elitninatrng  t  we  have  the  equation  of  the 
path,   -^^■J'Tr'   representing   a   parabola   with 
the  Kxii  vertical.     The   velocity   at   any   point 
and  its  inclination  to  the  horizontal  are  found 

v,=  tl=^/ 2gz,  v=v^  +  w,   tana  =  e,/F,. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particle  be  pro- 
jected upward  with  velocity  v  at  an  angle  a 
with  the  horizontal,  it  will  describe  the  same 
parabola,  rising  to  the  vertex  in  the  time  t 
and  falling  on  the  symmelrical  half.  This 
problem  was  also  solved  bv  Galileo. 

Consider  a  [rartictc  revolving  with  constant 
velocity  »  in  a  circular  path  of  radius  r.  "nien 
since  s=^vt,  by  (39)  we  find  that  the  tangential 
component  of  the  acoclcration  vanishes.  The 
normal  component  is  given  by  (41)  as  f'/f. 
Thus  the  acceleration  is  constant  in  amount 
and  always  directed  toward  the  centre.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  although  the  numerical 
velocity  Is  constant,  the  vector  velocity  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  direction,  hence  the  ac- 
celeration is  not  zero,  but  is  perpendicular  to 
the  velocity.     If  we  resolve  the  uniform  circu- 


unit  of  time,  or  the  frequency, 
the  acceleration  of  F 


and  always  in  the  i£rection  PO,  ii 
along  OX  varies  as  cos  f,  that  is.  as  the  dis- 
tance OQ.  In  other  words,  a  point  describing 
a  simple  harmonic  motion'  has  an  acceleration 
proportional  to  its  displacement  from  the  centre 
of  symmetry,  and  directed  toward  it.  Wc 
mav  also  consider  harmonic  motion  analyii- 
cally.  If  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the 
displacement  but  opposite  in  direction,  we  shall 


(46) 


<<% 


where  u    is  a  consianL    The  int^ral  of  this 

differential  equation  is 

(47)     j=i4  cos  ut  4-5  sin  u(=ocob(«»— »), 

where   A    and  B  are  arbitrary  < 

A=o  cos  a,   B-^V   sin   a.     The   c   .__ 

called  the  amplitude,  while  the  angle  o,   called 

the    phase,    depends    simply   upon    the    instant 

adopted    from   which   to   count   the   time.    By 

taking  for   a   the  values  0°  or  90°  we  obtain 

If  we  compound  two  simple  harmonic  mo- 
tions in  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  oAer, 
if  the  amplitudes  and  periods  are  the  same 
and  the  phases  differ  by  a  right  angle,  the 
previous  construction  shows  that  we  obtain 
uniform  circular  motion.  If  the  amplitudes 
and  phases  do  not  have  diis  relation,  we  have 
(«8) 


-a  Sin  {yt^  a) 
=a(sit 


n  uj  cosd— cos  uf  sinn), 
y=6Mn  (<-(—« 
^6  (sin  u<  cos  (9 — cos  >H&b  P). 
Solving  for  sin  <•<  and  coA  <■>( 
W    sinu«-t(-rin^— ^smal  ysin  09— 


")/' 


(SO) 


5+6-^1  f= 


!•  («— ^), 


lar  motion  into  components  parallel  to  given 
directions,  for  instance,  if  P  (Fig.  21)  is  uro- 
jected  into  Q  and  K  lying  on  the  axes  OX, 
OY,  and  if  P  revolves  with 


velocity  u  — -J-,  we  have  *=w(,  OQ=r  co's  f 
=-T  cos  u/,  OR^-T  sin  #=f  sin  <-(.  The  recti- 
linear motion  of  either  Q  or  R  is  called  simpU 
■"  n,  or  a  simple  vibration.  It  is 
ic,  that  is,  it  repeats  after  the 

The  number  of  vibrations  in 


which  represents  an  ellipse.  The  motion  is 
called  elliptic  hartnonic  motion.  He  ellipse  is 
evidently  inscribed  in  a  rectangle  of  sides  2a. 
2b  (Fig.  22),  and  according  to  the  values  of 
a^$  may  have  any  shape,  reducing  to  a  straight 
line  when  o— ^  is  zero  or  180°.  If  the  two 
vibrations     are     not     of     the     same 


i  associated  v 
us.    They  may  be  easily  constructed  point 
point,     but    the   elimination   of    (    will   be 


dbyGoot^Ie 


fiia 


move  in  a  vertical  drcle  ofradhe  '  (Fi^.  23>. 
The  coHiponenl  of  the  accckratian  g  in  the 
dtrectfon  of  the  tangetM  is  — y  aa  9,  while  the 
distance  moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  circle 


radius  YKtoT,  we  miiliipily  its  oomponeDts  Oc, 
Oy,  respecdveir,  1^  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
radius  vector,  which  arc  cos  f,  sin  f.  Difior- 
cntifttiaK  the'cqnationE  for  cjiange  of  co-ordinates 
*i=  r  cos  ^,  y^^r  sin  f ,  twice,  we  have 


Pic.  23. 
We  thus  have  &e  differential  < 


The  solution  of  this  equation  requires  elliptic 
functions,  but  if  9  is  small  enough  we  may 
neglect  tfie  dtfterence  betw^  the  atigte  * 
and  its  sine,  so  that  the  equation  of  motiott  is 


which  is  the  saoM  as  the  equation  (46^  of  har- 
monic motion  with  u^^^g/t.  Accordingly  the 
small  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  harmonic, 


of  the  peiiod 


"2a      'A 


But  this  is  die  momtnt  of  the  acceleration  with 
respect  to  the  origin,  and  if  it  vanishes,  the 
acceleration  must  be  directed  toward  the  oriKin. 
The  Idnematical  interpretation  of  the  nrst 
law  is  then  that  the  planets  are  accelerated 
toward  the  sun.  The  second  law  states  that 
the  planets  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun  as 
a  focus.  The  equation  of  a  conic  section  re- 
ferred to  its  focus  is 


H 


^  AA 
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iod  r^2T   jL,  whidi  is  independent 
NX 

of  the  amplitude  of  oscillation.  The  fact  of 
this  isochronism  of  the  pendulum,  or  inde- 
pendence of  the  period  from  the  amplitude, 
was  discovered  by  Galileo,  while  the  laws  of 
uniform  circular  and  of  harmonic  motion,  and 
of    the   pendulum,    were    found   by    Huygens. 

The   latter  also  used    the   formula   J=-j^  to 

determine  the  value  of  g. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  consequences  of  the 
celebrated  laws  discovered  by  Kepler  as  govern- 
ing the  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun. 
The  first  law  states  that  the  areas  swept  over 
by  the  radius  vector  from  the  sun  to  a  planet 
in  equal  limes  are  equal.    Calling  the  area  5", 

T-  ^=const.  But  difterentiating  the  value  of 
-j7  given  in  (34),  we  find 


from  whidi 

iSa    «p=»ai  COB  f  +0,  ain  *^  t- 

Now  tv  K^er's  first  law. 

Changing  the  variable  from  t  to  f. 

Differentiating  by  (, 

From  the  equation  of  the  path  we  obtain 

T       p      p  d^\r  /  p  P      T 

from  which 


ii^" 


pr^ 


Thus  the  fact  that  the  path  i 
shows  chat  the  acceleration  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  focus.  The 
native  sign  shows  that  it  is  torearii  the  sun. 

The  third  law  slates  that  for  different  plan- 
ets the  squares  of  the  times  of  description  of  ■ 
the  orbits  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the 
major  axes.  Since  ZdS/dt=h,  if  T  is  the 
time  of  a  complete  period  hT  is  twice  the  area 
of  the  orbiL 

ftr=2To6=2T0'Vl=?.  te^i^l— e"). 
If        l._4'7fl'l 
,(l_p)r      n  f 
Now  ^ce  4^/T*  is  the  tame  for  all  the  planets, 
we  see  that  the  factor  of  l/r*  in  the  accelera- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  the  planets.    These  kine- 
matical  interpretations  of  Kepler's  laws  in  terms 
of  acceleration  were  given  by  Newton. 

6,  Kinetics.— The  whole  of  our  experience 
of  dynamical  phenomena  was  summed  up  by 
Newton  in  his  Axioms  or  Laws  of  Motion, 
which  are  as  follows: 

I,  Every  body  persists  in  its  stale  of  rest  or 
of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  compelled  by  impressed  forces  to 
change  that  state. 

Tile  property  of  persistence  thus  defined  is 
called  Jneriia.  The  law  of  inertia  was  rec- 
(wniied  in  a  less  definite  way  by  Galileo,  but 
Newton  makes  of  it  a  criterion  for  the  existence 
o£  {oTCe,  and  in  fact  implies  that  if  a  bod^  is 
moving  in  any  other  way  than  Hqifornly  m  a 


>y  Google 


t  line,  that  is,  without  accdentioii,  it  is 
in  by  a  force.  The  second  law  ^ves  a 
definiti 


II.  Changt  of  motion  it  proportional  to  tht 
movinp  force  applied,  and  lakes  flact  tn  the 
direction  of  the  straight  line  in  whtch  Ihe  force 

In  the  explanation  of  this  law,  and  in  a 
coroUary  appended,  Newton  makes  clear  that 
it  is  intended  to  include  the  independence  of 
effect  of  two  simultaneous  forces,  and  (heir 
cotnposition  by  the  parallelo^am. 

In  his  introductory  definitions,  Newton  states 
what  he  means  by  quantity  of  motion,  to 
which  force  is  proportional,  namely,  die 
product  of  velocity  by  mass,  or  what  is  now 
called  momentum,  but  the  motion  of  maas  is 
best  introduced  by  the  third  law,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  original, 
of  the  three. 

III.  To  every  action  there  is  atu/ays  an  e(fual 
and  contrary  reoftion;  or,  Ihe  tnuluoJ  actions 
of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal  ami  oppo- 
stlety  directed. 

If  the  force  were  measured  by  the  accelera- 
tion alone,  the  accelerations  of  the  two  inter- 
acting bodies  would  be  equal  and  opposite ; 
that  IS  not  the  case,  but  they  are  found  to  be 
proportional,  with  a  factor  of  proportionality 
which  is  found  to  be  always  the  same  for  two 
given  bodies,  no  matter  how  they  act  on  each 
Other.  For  example,  let  them  be  connected 
by  a  string',  and  ad  on  each  other  through  its 
tendon,  or  by  an  elastic  cord  whose  length 
may  vary.  If  for  symmetry  we  write  a  f^ctof 
for  each  acceleration. 


(56)  » 


dfi 


^  d>x,  ^ rf^ 
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the  factors  mu  m,  are  called  the  masses  of  the 
bodies,  and  their  ratio  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  the  acceleradons.  Thus  we  may  com- 
pare the  mass  of  any  body  with  that  of  a  given 
body  taken  as  a  unit.  The  usual  unit  of  mass 
is  the  pound  or  the  grata. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of 
mass  and  of  momentum  we  pass  from  kine- 
matics to  kinetics,  or  dynamics  proper.  As 
long  as  we  were  concerned  with  one  body  at  a 
time,  like  Galileo  and  Huygens,  the  notion 
of  acceleration  was  sufhcient,  but  when  we 
deal  with  a  number  of  bodies  with  mutual 
actions,  the  notion  of  force  is  necessary.  The 
terms  on  either  side  of  equations  (56)  repre- 
sent the  forces,  and  die  equations  express  the 
third  law.  The  second  law  may  now  be  stated 
by  saying  that  force  is  the  rate  of  change  of 
momentum.  The  forces  generally  arc  known  in 
terms  of  the  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  per- 
haps of  their  velocities,  and  when  given  by 
their  components  X,  Y,  Z  as  functions  of  these 
quantities,  the  equations 

(57) 
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are  called  the  differential  equations  of  motion. 

Our  kinematical  examples  of  the  previous 
section  may  now  be  dynamically  interpreted. 
The  fact  that  bodies  fall  with  a  common  acceler- 
ation g  shows  that  the  forces  with  which  they 
are  moved  toward  the  earth,  or  their  weights, 


W'=mg,  arc  Koporliotul  to  their  masses.  The 
unit  of  force,  namely,  that  force  which  pro- 
dlKes  in  a  pound  an  Kceleration  correspond- 
ing to  an  increaae  of  velocity  of  one  Coot  p«r 
second  in  each  second,  has  received  the  name 
of  poundal.  Th»"weight  of  each  pound  h 
accordingly  g  n6undals.  The  unit  generally 
used  by  scientists  is  the  force  which  produces 
in  a  gram  the  acceleration  corivsponding  ta  an 
increase  of  valocky  of  one  centimeter  per 
second  in  each  ie^nd.  This  forie  is  called  a 
dyne,  and  the  wURbt  of  a  gram  is  g  dynes. 
These  units  are  catted  absolute  units,  as  they 
do  not  depend  on  accidental  circumstances  o! 
time  or  place,  but  are  referred  to  three  funda- 
mental units,  of  time,  length  and  mass,  the 
latter  two  of  which  are  preserved  in  concrete 
Standards,  the  former  is  preserved  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earlli.  The  more  familiar  grm-iia- 
tion  unit,  which  we  have  used  in  the  section 
on  statics,  and  which  is  the  weight  of  the  pound 
or  gram,  is  not  absolute,  since  17  varies  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  formula 
(S8)  ff  -=  980.62  ^  2.6  cos.2A  —  .000003A. 
where  ^  is  the  latitude,  h  the  height  above 
sea-level,  and  the  units  are  the  centimeter 
and  the  second.  The  weight  of  a  body  is 
accordingly  variable,  but  its  mass  is  invariable. 
For  A  =  45°,  at  sea-level  we  have 


The  popular  usage  of  the  term  pound  or  gram 
to  duiete  both  a  mass  and  a  force  is  uniortn- 
nate,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  fact  that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  pro- 
portional to  their  masses  was  carefully  tested 
By    Newton    by_  constructing    pendului 


Dsrilladon,  was  independent  of  the  substance. 

The  fact  that  a  body  moving  uniformly  in  a 
drclc  has  a  centripetal  acceleration  z^/r 
shows  that  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  toward  the 
centre  (centripetal  force)  equal  to  mt^/r.  If 
the  body,  for  instance,  be  revolved  in  a  hori- 
zontal orbit  on  a  whirling  machine,  and  be  held 
in  place  by  a  string,  this  string  may  be  passed 
over  a  pulley  and  support  a  weixhi,  so  that 
we  may  thus  make  a  comparison  between  the 
absolute  dynamical  measure  of  force  and  the 
gravitational  statical  one  previously  used.  By 
repealinK  the  experiment  with  another  revolv- 
mg  mass,  we  may  compare  the  masses  of  t«o 
bodies,  by  the  process  of  comparinR  both  with 
the  same  weight.  This  illustrates  the  dynamical 
comparison  of  masses.  The  usual  staucal 
method  of  comparison  by  a  balance  is  actually 
a  comparison  of  weights,  and  gives  a  correct 
comparison  of  masses  because  the  value  of  g  ts 
the  same  at  each  pan.  If  we  used  a  balance- 
beam  so  long  that  9  differed  sensibly  at  its 
two  ends,  equality  of  weights  would  not  mean 
equality  of  masses. 

Another  simple  illuslrMion  of  the  dynamical 
method  of  comparison  of  masses  is  furnished 
by  Atwood's  machine,  by  which  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies  may  be  studied.  Two  masses, 
m,,  tnt,  Fi^.  24,  are  hung  from  a  siring  passa^ 
over  a  fnctiontess  pulley.  Since  the  disianct 
moved  up  by  one  mass  is  equal  to  that  moved 
down  by  the  other,  ihe  vetocittes  and  accelcn- 
tions  of  the  two  are  eqt»l  and  ogppostie.    Each 


nuM  isaated.itpmi  birtiro  forani  the)  tansioD 
of  tfieGtrin9Utnrard«.Bnd  iu  mnt  wn^  donnr- 
wardft.    The  tcaskit  is  the  tanw  for  boOL    Cob* 


Unce,  at  the  surface 


lotfenely  «•  th»  Bqmre  of  the  dis- 
turfaca  «f  Oe  earth,  it  Witt  be 


a 
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:  hdve  for  the  accdcndon  «, 


from  which  we  obtain 

wi-T-mi 

that  is.  Hie  acceleration  is  to  diat  of  a  body 
falling  freely  as  the  difference  tO'  the  sum  of 
(he  masses.  Thus  by  observing  the  accelention 
the  massea  may  be  compared.  In  the  usual  use 
of  Atwood's  machine  that  diflertace  ot  ffiaasa 
is  produced  by  an  exira  weight,  which- *•  taken 
off  at  a  certain  heirfit  by  a  flX^  ring,  after 
whidi  the  two  lemaininK  equal  qusses  travel 
with  unifoim  velocity,  and  by  tfie  velocity  gea- 
erated  Ac  acceleration  is   detennined. 

The  properties  of  harmonic  motion  show 
that  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  fotce  propartibnal 
to  its  diiplacement  from  a  fixed  poiat  'wiU 
execute  a  harmonic  vibntioo.  When  a  poiat 
has  a  po&ition.  of  ei^iilibiium  and  is  diqflaced 
therefrom,  forces  will  in  general  be  brought 
into  play  tending  to  restore  it  lo  ks  poGition, 
and.  these  forces  will  depend  upon  the  uuilacb- 
ment.  If  the  displacement  be  sroaJt  enaugfa,  the 
forces  will  be  approximately  proportional  to 
the  displacevient,  hence  the  frequmicy  pf  har- 
monic vibrations  in  nature.-  -The  vibration  of 
the  pendulum  or  of  a  tuning-fork  are  examples. 

From  the  generalization  that  alt  the  planets 
are  accelerated  toward  the  sun  with  an  accekra- 
tion  if^e/r*,  where  c  is  constant  for  all,  New- 
ton, puttmg  the  force  equal  to  em/i*,  and  seeing 
that  the  masses  of  the  two  interacting  bodies, 
the  sun  and  planet,  must  enter  symmetrically, 
was  led  to  assume  F'^yMm/t*,  and  from  the 
law  of  reaction  this  would  also  be  the  force 
ureing  the  sun  toward  the  earth.  Thus  he  was 
led  lo  the  generalization  of  universal  gravita- 
tion, namely,  the  statement  that  every  mass 
tn  we  universe  attracts  every  other  with  & 
force  proportional  to  the  product  of  both  their 
masses,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  apart.  (The  number  y  is  the  same  for 
all,  depening  only  on  the  units  used). 

Newton  tested  this  by  comparing  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  moon  due  to  the  earth's  attraction 
widi  the  acceleration  of  a  body,  at  the  earth's 
surface.  Supposing  the  moon'i  orbit  to  be 
circular,  of  radius  r  and  period  T,  its  accelera- 
tion win  be  by  (5S>  a«^frv/7i>.    If  the  accelc- 
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where  R  Is  the  earth's  radius. 

N»w  we  have 
•T.^ZmS  mi— 39,343  m.,2T/f— 4  X  Iff  meters, 
',  T—GOR. 

from  which- 

.  ^2ffW4- Iffpieters 
_  '^  (w.«3-(s6Bec). 
n  meters 


9.742 


5  ^  974  ^!1: . 


Thi^  agn^  well  witlr  the  value  of  g  from 
tertesti^l.oBservaiic^ns,  while  more  exact  cal- 
culations give  a  still  better  agreement. 

The  yabit  of  the  Newtonran  constant,  ?■,  or 
the'pAmber  of    d^nei.  o£   attraction'  «i    two 

'  ma^es  eadi  of  aacgnim,  one  centimetec  apart, 
iir=i.6576.iO— It  ^ 

A  highly  impoHant  coMribtition  was  made 
by  d'Alembert,  who  made  it  passible  to  reduce 
every  problem  of  thnamics  to  oiie  of  statics. 
If  a  systcnref  partides>e  not  free,  thl^-camiot 

■moW'  unoer'  Hie  Influence  of  given  appKed 
forces  a'ittey  wouWil  hot  constrained,  but 
the,  i^ai/thi  will  caus^  tfiem  to  move  other- 
wi^,  as  ia  the  case  of.  the  masses  in  Atwood's 
machine.     For  another  instance,  consider  two 

,halfci»  faiitaied  Wgeihcr  hy  a  etririg  and 
dkrown  U-.Wndom  int»-the  air.  If  free  each 
would  deurribe  plane  curves,  namely,  vertk^l 

.parabolas.  Vnder  the  influence  of  the  tensions 
of  the  string  which  causes  the  constraint,  tbfy 
describe  looped  or  tortuous  paths.  If  we 
knew  the  af:tual  paths  and  motions,  we  could 

.find  forces  whicli  would  produce  the  same 
motions  if  the  particles  were  free.  These 
d'Alembert  calb  (be  effective  forces  and  tb^ 
are  given  by 

^-™g.  r=,g.  r_g. 

lyAlembert^s  priKiple  (tatea  tfut  the  actual 
applied  forces,  together  with  the  revertti  ef- 
fective soiirou,  would  {orm  a  system  in  equi- 
libriam.  '  If  we  express  the  equiHfarium  by 
meoMK  of  tbt  e^uatlota  of  virtual  work,  <25>, 


This  equation,  given  by  Lagrange,  was  made 
by  him  the  basis  of  all  dynamics.  Since  the 
reactions  would  of  themselves  form  a  system 
of  forces  in  equilibrium,  they  may  be  left  out 
of  the  equatiqn  (58)  of  d'AlembsTt's  Principle. 

From  the  equation..  (56)  we  can  deduce  all 
the  principtos  ■  of  dynamics.  Suppose  every 
particle  is  .free,  then  all  the  virtual  displacer 
mcnts,   i»r,   iyt,   **■,  (rrc  independent,  and  In 


>y  Google 


order  dut  the  eqnation  may  bold  for  tuUtraiy 
diiplactments,  vfc  untsl  have 

"^■5?="'^"     "•'^-^"    "^^^ 
But  these  are  Newton's  equations 


(59) 

ior  every  f 
of  motion. 

If  Ihe  particles  be  free  or  form  a  rigid  sys- 
tem, a  virtual  displacement  will  be  given  when 
'xr,  '!>,   itr,  have  the  same  values  for  all  the 

K nicies.     We  ma^  then  remove  these  factois 
^m  die  summation. 

and  if  <'x,  iy,  it,  arc  arbitrary,  diis  requires 


momtnt  6f  mtmntwm  of  all  of  the  particles  of 
iriudi  the  tfnibau  is  compOMd  We  thus  hiTt 
the  principle  that  if  we  constnct  a  vector  H 
having  the   components    Ha,    ify,    A,    wfam 


=  ^^  OwWffcr- 


fl.-^r^*' 


in  virtue  of  the  ^uatiotu 


■=M, 


dH, 


2 

-^-2 

Z,. 

Noww 

have 

n 

m  X, 

=J2,- 

-(S, 

-)§ 

X, 

^d|i 

=.4S,"-=(2. 

-)«"• 

Xr 

d»tr 
"'dp" 

£Xr^ 

=(2, 

"')S. 

where  j,  y,  i  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre 
of  mass,  which  obviously  coincides  with  what 
in  the  treatment  of  statics  has  been  called  the 
centre  of  gravity.  We  thus  find  that  the  cen- 
tre of  ma$s  of  a  free  system,  or  of  a  rigid 
body,  moves  as  if  all  the  forces  of  the  system 
were  applied  at  that  point  and  all  the  mass 
were  concentrated  there.  In  particular  if  the 
system  is  exposed  to  no  external  forces,  but 
only  to  its  mutual  actions,  since  these  arc 
equal  and  opposite  in  pairs,  they  destroy  each 
ouier.  Consequently  the  centre  of  mass  of 
mch  a  system  moves  imifora4y  in  a  atniglit 
fine.    This  applies  to  the  solar  system. 

Under  the  same  conditions,  a  rotation  about 
ui  axis  is  a  virtuBl  dis^cement.  Putting  as 
in  (22)  die—— y*,  dyc^icd^  iv^^  and  dividiiiE 
out  it  we  have 


the  velocity  of  the  extremity  of  the  vector  H. 
representing  the  moment  of  momentum  of  ibc 
system,  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  resnlont 
moment  of  the  imiiressed  forces  about  the  samt- 
point  Thia  principle,  with  that  of  equations 
(61),  suffices  for  the  treatment  of  the  motioo 
of  a  rigid  body.  By  putting  all  velocities  tqml 
to  lero  we  obtain  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
as  in  (9). 

If  in  equation  (58)  we  put  for  <I*r,  iy,,  ^. 
the  distance  actually  traversed  by  the  variou 
points  in  the  aciuai  motion  in  the  interval  i\. 

we  obtain 

and  we  may  write  the  sum  of  terms  containing 
the  accelerations  as  an  exact  derivative. 

i-iE,-'[©'+(t)'+(t)l-f. 

"The  quaiitity  T  whose  derivative  appear}, 
which  is  one-half  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  mass  of  each  particle  by  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  is  (he  very  important  quantity  calW 
the  h'nrttr  energy.  Integrating  eqnadon  (66) 
between  the  limits  It  and  U, 

'(^TA^+FHijir+iAf. 


■2'/:' 


(63)   Zr-^i-S-' 


The  quandiy  on  the  right  is  the  j-cDtqi>onent 
of  the  resultant  motncnt  of  all  flie  impressed 
forces,  as  in  (9),  (23)  which  will  be  denoted 
by  the  components  L,  M.  S. 

The  quantity  on  Ae  left  may  be  written 

The  quantity  whose  derivative  ^pears, 

(«)  ff.-2,KS-'^t) 

is  evidentiy  the  :i-componeDt  oi  the  resultant 


(67)    r.— r,' 


where  7".  and  7",  denote  the  values  of  T  it 
the  respective  instants  t,  and  tu 

The  intesral  on  the  right  is  die  woib  (M) 
done  by  all  the  applied  forces  during  the  motion. 
We  thus  obtain  the  principle  that  the  inertvi 
of  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  is  eguai  to  tht 
work  done  by  the  forces.  5up}>ose  now  ihit 
the  system  be  taken  from  one  given  configura- 
ikin,  where  all  the  co-ordinates  have  given 
values,  to  a  second,  where  they  have  oibct 
given  values,  the  particles  describine  givoi 
paths,  and  they  then  be  taken  from  the  sane 
initial  configuration  lo  the  same  lerminal  one, 
but  by  other  paths.  Two  cases  are  to  be  roo- 
sidered.  Either  the  work  done  by  the  form 
depends  upon  the  paths,  or  it  is  independent  of 
the  paths,  depending^  only  on  the  terminal  con- 
figurations.   If  the  mtegral 

f\x,4xr  +  Y^yr  -l-Z-dfc) 

does  not  defend  119011  Ifae  path,  it  can  be  shown 
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that  eveiy  componefit  of  every  force  is  the 
partial  derivative  of  a  sii^Ie  function  —W 
□f  all  the  co-ordiiutes,  by  die  corresponding 
co-ordinates. 


s,/: 


\Xrdxr  +  Y^yr  +Zrtfar)  =  Wn—  W,, 


and  the  equation  (67)  becomes 


(69) 


hi*',- 


VWu 


It- 


=  „y 


*rf(' 


Hm  =  y"  ^1Hr{»^,^-J,Vm)  ™  J,^ 


mAxf'+yr'). 


Tben  the  moment  of  all  these  fon:eE  about  the 
axis  is  N-^-Mgh  sin  »,  and  we  bave  the  equa- 
tion of  motion 

(70)  ^#-X^_- «,»»... 


*• 


This  is  the  s; 


of  the  two  functions  T  +  If  is  then 

constant  during^  the  motion.  As  T  is  called 
the  kinetic,  W  is  called  the  poienial  energy  oi 
the  system.  Such  systems  are  called  conserva- 
tive systems,  and  the  above  principle  is  called 
the  principle  of  the  Conservaiion  of  Energy. 
The  motion  of  enenry  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  dynamics.  The  principle  was  first  used 
by  Huygens  and  was  generally  stated  by  John 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli. 

As  an  example  of  a  conservative  force  we 
may  take  graviff.  For  a  single  particle  we 
have  tV=mg8  (s  being  measured  upward),  so 
that  the  equation  of  energy  is 

i«M^  +  ittp*""  const  "■Jmtw  +  MjJ* 
»••— %•— 2fl'(*— «)— ^fc. 

Accordingly  the  velocity  attained  by  a  falling 
particle  does  not   depend  on   the  form   of  the 

£ath,  but  only  on  the  height  fallen.  This  was 
nown  to  Galileo,  for  bodies  falling  along  the 
inclined  plane  or  the  arc  of  a  circle.  All  forces 
acting  according  to  the  Newtonian  law  are  also 


We  have 

as  if  the  whole 

d  all  the  forces  ap- 


^K/Mh,  which  is  called  the  lenj^h 
of  the'  equivalent  simple  pendulum.  A  pomt 
at  a  distance  I  from  the  axis  and  in  line  with 
it  and  the  centre  of  mass  is  called  the  centre 
of  oscillation.  This  problem  of  the  so-called 
compound  pendulum  was  solved  by  Huygens, 
who  also  showed  that  if  the  body  be  suspended 
from  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation the  period  would  be  the  same. 

If  a  rigid  body  move  in  any  manner  with 
one  point  fixed,  it  may  be  shown  that  its  mo- 
tion at  any  instant  may  be  described  as  a  rota- 
tion with  a  certain  angular  velocity  aboul  a 
cert^n  axis.  All  the  particles  of  the  body  are 
then  moving  in  vanous  directions  tangent 
to  circles  with  planes  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  owing  to  lade  of  symmetry  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  has  no 
stmfle  relation   to  the  direction  of  the  axis. 


\Ve  have  now  Stated  in  summary  fashion 
the  principal  theorems  of  Mechanics.  The 
scope  of  this  article  .does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  various  methods 
which  arise  for  treating  the  more  compli- 
cated problems,  say  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid 
body.  By  means  of  the  equations  (65), 
however,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  properties  of  such  i  ' 
that  the  centre  of  mass  n 
body  were  concentrated  a 

Elied  there.    To  find  the  i 
ave  to  investigate  the 

e  obtain  the  ve- 
locity of  a  point  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis 
by    differentiating   the   equations   j-  =  r   cos   8, 


Pk:.  25. 

As  the  motion  goes  on  the  direction  of  the  axis 
changes  in  the  body,  and  so  does  the  direction 
of  the  moment  of  momentum.  Thus  the 
phenomenon  is  a  (implicated  one,  and  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  lengthy  analysis.  If,  how- 
ever, the  axis  of  rotation  is  an  axis  of  sym- 
metry, as  in  the  case  of  the  axis  of  a  symmetri- 
cal top,  Fig.  25,  it  is  evident  that  the  particles 
may  be  grouped  in  symmetrical  pairs,  tth,  mi, 
Fig.  26,  so  that  the  moments  of  momentum 
Wi,  Wi  about  the  fixed  point  O  will  be  symmet- 
rical with  respect  to  the  axis,  and  the  resultant 
moment  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
If  then  we  apply  to  the  axis  a  force  F  (Fig.  25), 


and  the  moment  of  momentum  is 

The  quantity  K=  2rnir(»»  -t-  yr>) = £rmrrT< 
is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  boify 
with  respect  to  the  axis.  Suppose  the  axis  ts 
horizontal,  and  the  body  influenced  only  by 
gravity.  The  resultant  of  the  weights  of  all  the 
particles  of  the  body  is  a  force  W  "  Mg  applied 
at  the  centre  of  mass,  which  is,  say,  at  a  dis- 
tance h  from  the  axis,  the  plane  through  it  and 
the  axis  making  an  angle  8  with  the  vertical. 


it_  will  have  a  moment  M  (Fig.  27),  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  F  and  the  fixed  point, 
and  according  to  equations  (65)  this  will  be 
the  direction  in  which  the  vector  H  will  .move 
toward  W.  The  end  of  the  axis  will,  therefore, 
move  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  pulled.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  explanation 
of  the  curious  phenomena  of  all  tops  and 
gyroscope^.     In  the  ordinary  top,  the  wei^t 
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acting  downwards  at  the  centre  of  luus  pro- 
dnces  a  honEontal  momcRt ;  the  point  of  the 
top  accordingly  begins  to  move  horizontally, 
causing  a  movement  of  precessioa.  When  the 
precession    begins,    the    rotation    is    no    longer 


about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  the  vector  M 
no  longer  coincides  with  the  geometrical  axis 
of  the  top,  but  the  end  of  the  vector  H  always 
travels  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  axis  of 
the  top  moves  about  it  in  a  motion  of  so-called 
nutation.  The  rotary  motions  of  the  planets 
are  explained  in  &  similar  marmer.  It  has  re- 
cently been  demonstrated  by  Einstein  that  the 
classical,  Newtonian  mechanics  presented  here 
is  only  a  first  approximation  to  Uie  facts.  "Hie 
discrepancies  between  the  Newtonian  and  the 
Einsteinian  mechanics  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
time  and  space,  as  ordinarily  conceived,  are 
not  independeot  dimensions  of  being.  See 
Relativitv,  Principle  of. 

Bibliography^—  The  following  treatises 
may  be  consulted  for  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment. For  the  whole  subject :  Love,  'The- 
oretical Mechanics'  ;  Thomson  and  Tait,  'Treat- 
ise on  Natural  Philosoplw* ;  Tait,  'Dynamics' ; 
Webster,  'Dynamics';  Williamson  and  Tarle- 
ton,  'DjTiamics';  Ziwet,  'Theoretical  Mechan- 
ics,' For  various  parts:  Mach,  'The  Princi- 
ples _  of  Mechanics';  Minchin,  'Treatise  on 
Statics' ;  Routh,  'Analytical  Statics' ■  Roulh, 
'Dynamics  of  a  Particle';  Routh,  'Dynamics 
of  a  System  of  Rigid  Bodies';  Tait  and  Steele, 
'Dynamics  of  a  Particle.' 
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MECHANICS  OP  DEVELOPMENT 
OR  EVOLUTION.  A  terra  applied  by  Ger- 
man embryologists  and  biologists  to  the  changes 
coincident  with  [he  reproduction,  fertiliiation 
and  later  growth  of  organisms.  In  the  organic 
world,  living  bodies  are  constantly  undergoing 
dianges  of  state,  these  changes  being  most  con- 
spicuous during  the  period  of  embryonic  de- 
velopmenL  The  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
life  together  with  heredity  and  selection  have 
caused  the  evolution  of  the  world  of  plants 
and  animals.  These  changes  have  been  com- 
plex, and  yet  in  every  way  have  been  made 
with  exactness,  order  and  regularity,  and  the 
larger  knowledge  of  development  mechanics  has 
in  a  great  measure  been  due  to  the  researches 
of  Pander,  Lot»,  Born,  Wilson,  Loew,  Ryder, 
Wyman,  Driesch  and  others.  Probably  the 
most    noteworthy    treatments,    though    of    op- 

Kxing  schools,  are  those  of  Von  Wllhelm 
ous,  'Programm  nnd  Forschungsmetfaoden 
der  Entwichlungsmechanik  der  Organismen 
leichverstandlich    daiffesiellt'     (Leiprig    1S97), 


(Jena    1897).     Nature   does    fo     ..._  .  _ 

organic  what  he  has  lo  effect  in  the  inorganic 
world,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  observe 


these  changes  to  be  able  to  state  a  series  of  re- 
lations of  antecedent  and  consequenL  Sec 
Life;  Growth;  Kinetogenbsu. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES.  The  es- 
tablishment of  mechanics'  institutes  marics  tht 
struggle  of  the  arusan  to  provide  for  his  own 
education.  Denied  a  technical  education,  mt- 
able  to  take  advani^e  of  college  and  i 


culiar.  His  range  of  interests  is  prescribed  by 
his  trade  or  vocation,  his  time  is  limitet^  hu 
preparation    is    likewise   limited   and    variaUt 

His  demands  cannot  be  satisfied,  therefore,  tnr 
conventional  methods  and  equipments.  A 
special  organization  must  be  set  up.  Mechanics' 
institutes  are  a  distinctive  product  of  England. 
no  other  country  having  developed  an  equal 
number  of  such  organizations.  Nor  are  sucl 
institutions  characteristic  of  any  other  national 
educational  scheme.  The  reason  for  this  is  tbt 
conservatism  of  English  universities  and  hi^ei 
educational  institutions  generally.  The  artisu 
was  not  provided  with  a  systematic  tr^niflg 
beyond  the  fundamentals  of  his  trade  as  given 
by  a  more  or  less  definite  apprentice  sysien 
Industrial  education  and  manual  training  were 
not  made  a  part  of  public  education  until  laie 
in  the  19th  century.  Hence  the  necessity  tor 
the  artisan  to  devise  a  scheme  for  educztioio] 
extension  into  bis  adult  years,  an  ediicadco 
that  would  meet  bis  specific  needs.  Birming- 
ham and  Glasgow  were  the  pioneers  in  ^ 
veloping  educational  opportunities  for  m^ 
chanics.  In  Birmingham  Sunday  lectures  b 
mechanics  and  in  the  physical  sdeoces  were 
given  as  early  as  1789,  An  'Artisan  Libranr* 
was  maintained.  Glasgow  organized  its  Me- 
chanics' Institute  in  1823.  This  is  probably  tbt 
£rst  use  of  the  term.  The  London  Mechanics' 
Institution  was  founded  in  the  same  year  and 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  tnaintetiance  o'. 
the  work  in  Birmingham.  IJverpool  followed 
with  its  Mechanics'  and  Apprendces'  Library  is 
182S.  Other  cities  followed  and  in  1839  a  Met- 
ropolitan Association  of  Mechaiuc's  Institu- 
tions were  formed;  in  1848  a  similar  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Yorkshire  Union  was  fonnd 
with  86  insiittitions  as  members. 

The  range  of  work  became  wider  as  tht 
movement  grew.  The  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institute  announced  its  purpose  to  be  'to  enaMe 
artisans  of  whatever  trade  to  become  at- 
quainted  with  such  branches  of  science  and  an 
as  are  of  practical  application  in  their  trade* 
The  subjects  oSexed  either  by  lecture  or  class 
instruction  were  as  follows:  natural  philoso- 
phy, science,  natural  history,  literature,  writing, 
frammar,  composition,  algebra,  ifecunetiy. 
rawing,  music,  French,  German,  Latin.  Tfau 
is  indicative  of  the  scope  of  the  work  at- 
tempted. 

'The  aim  of  the  mechanics'  institutes  was  to 
bring  education  widiin  reach  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  in  England.  The  programs  show 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  ^ve  as  mnch  of  ifac 
traditional  content  of  education  as  these  classw 
could  assimilate.  It  was  education  given  to 
mechanics,  but  much  of  it  was  not  about  me- 
chanics nor  jet  about  industry  or  closely  tt- 
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lated  DMtlers.  Herein  Kes  ib«  expbnation  for 
the  decline  of  the  movemcnl.  The  institutes 
failed  to  hold  their  cUentek  as  the  artjsatis 
lacked  the  accessary  educatioRal  badsi'Dund. 
But  out  of  and  on  these  foundations  have 
grown  the  highly  efiideut  techniral  schools 
which   are  in   successful   operation   to-day. 

Mechanics'  institutes  were  also  established 
in  die  United  States,  notably  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A 
few  are  StiTl  in  successful  operation.  It  is 
notable  that  they  are  taking_  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  vocational  and  industrial 
education  (q.v.)  in  the  United  States.  With 
free  public  schools,  especially  free  State  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  giving  extensive 
courses  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  m  the  sci- 
ences, there  is  less  demand  for  these  private 
institutions  with  their  special  appeal  to  the 
mechanics'  interests.  Their  function  has  been 
that  of  the  pioneer.  They  have  blazed  (he  way 
for  engineering  and  technical  schools  and  are 
now  doing  the  same  for  vocational  and  trade 
schools.  See  Ei>ucatidn,  Industrial;  Educa- 
tion, Technical;  Manual  Training;  Cooi-er 
Union;  VocAnONAt  Education. 

A,  R.  Brubacheh, 
President,  State  College  for  Teachers.  Albany, 

N.y. 

MECHANICS'  LIENS,  in  slatttte  law,  a. 
lien  or  claim  upon  real  estate  to  secure  pay- 
ment for  work  or  labor  performed  on,  or  ma- 
terials furnished  for,  buildings  or  other  im- 
provements (hereon ;  which  labor  or  material 
has  been  furnished  at  the  request  or  with  the 
consent,  express  or  implied,  of  die  owner  of 
such  real  estate  or  other  property.  In  early 
English  law  lands  were  charged  with  liens  by 
express  agreement  of  the  owner  and  were  gen- 
erally covered  by  mortgages.  Courts  of  equity 
also  recognized  mortgage  agreements.  By 
statute  other  liens  were  created,  including  judg- 
ment liens  and  liens  for  taxes  and  assessments. 
In  the  United  Slates  the  increasing  number  of 
independent  contractors  who  constructed  build- 
ings on  conlractj  and  of  dealers  in  building  ma- 
terial, resulted  in  the  enactment  of  numerous 
mechanic  lien  laws.  Such  laws  have  also  been 
enacted  in  Canada,  but  not  in  Great  Britain. 
The  statutes  hold  that  the  value  of  real  estate 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  improvements 
and  that  the  property  Aould  accordingly  be 
held  subject  to  such  claims.  Mechanics  liens 
are  valid  prior  liens  over  all  other  claims,  such 
as  mortgages,  judgments  or  taxes,  and  the  term 
covers  all  claims  tor  labor,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled,  and  for  all  building  materials  fur- 
nished. But  liens  are  held  against  the  property 
and  not  personally  against  the  owner.  The  lien 
only  attaches  to  the  very  properly  upon  which 
the  work  was  done,  and  has  no  effect  on  other 
pieces  of  real  estate  of  the  owner.  In  most 
States  the  law  provides  that  the  work  to  which 
the  owner  is  entitled  under  a  contract  must  be ' 
entirely  performed  before  the  contractor  can 
file  a  hen.  but  where  owners'  payments  are  made 
in  instalments,  some  codes  permit  the  filing  of 
a  Ken  when  the  owner  defaults  in  the  payment 
of  an  instalment  Liens  usually  take  precedence 
according  to  the  time  of  their  filing  in  the 
county  clerk's  office.  In  some  States  stibcon- 
tractors,  who  have  not  had  direct  dealings  with 
the  owner,  may  nevertheless  file  liens  against 
the  property  for  (he  work  performed  by  them. 


The  statutes  of  mechanics'  liens  vary  tn  the 
different  States  in  the  manner  of  details,  time 
of  filing,  method  of  procedure,  etc.,  and  State 
statutes  should  he  consulted.  See  Ljen; 
MntToAcEs. 

MECHANICSBURG,  me-kan'iks-Urg.  Pa., 
borough,  in  Cumberland  County,  on  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Railroad,  d^t  miles  west  by 
south  of  Harnsburg  It  was  settled  in  1806  and 
in  1828  was  incorporated  as  a  borou^  It  is 
situated  in  a  ridi  agricultural  region.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  drop  tor^ngrs  for  auto- 
mobiles and  carriage  hardware,  spokes,  wheels 
and  wheel  materi^s.  The  borough  is_  a  dis- 
tributing centre  for  the  surrounding  region  and 
a  shipping  point  for  a  large  quaDtity  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Irving  College  for  Young 
Women  is  located  here.     Pop,  4,'J69. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  Battle  of  (also 
caflled  battle  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek).  After 
the  battle  of  Oak  Grove  (q.v.),  25  June  1862, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thrown  upon  the 
defensive  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  "Stone- 
wall* Jackson  on  its  ri^t.  North  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy  McGellan  had  but  one  corps  in  posi- 
tion, that  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  temporarily 
Strengthened  by  McCall's  division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves.  McCall  held  the  extreme  right 
oi  the  line  at  Meohanicsviile  and  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  with  three  brigades  and  five  batteries  of 
26  guns.  His  main  position  was  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  was  very  strong,  his  left  resting 
on  the  Chickahominy,  his  right  and  advance 
extending  to  a  body  of  woods  near  and  over- 
looking Mechanicsville,  held  by  a  regiment  and 
a  battery.  Rifle-pits  had  been  constructed  for 
the  infantry,  epaulments  had  been  thrown  up 
to  cover  the  guns  and  a  Strong  picket-line  was 
in  front  from  Mechanicsville  Bridge  to 
Meadow  Bridge  along  the  Chickahominy.  A.  P, 
Hill's  Confederate  division  and  Cobb's  Legion 
were  in  plain  view  from  the  left,  intrenched  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  About 
noon  of  the  26th  Hill's  men  were  seen  in  mo- 
tion. At  12.30  the  Union  pickets  at  Meadcnw 
Bridge  were  driven  in,  and  McCall  formed  line; 
Reynolds'  bripade  on  the  right,  covering  the 
crossing  of  the  road  from  Mechanicsville  to 
Bethesda  Church ;  Seymour  on  the  left,  cover- 
ing at  Ellerson's  Mill  the  crossing  of  the  road 
from  Mechanicsville  to  Gained  Mill;  and 
Meade's  brigade,  with  two  haKeries,  in  reserve. 
A.  P,  Hill  had  14,000  men  in  his  division,  which 
he  had  concentrated  near  Meadow  Bridge,  un- 
der orders  from  General  Lee  to  co-operate  with 
Jackson,  who  was  marching  from  Ashland  to 
turn  McOellan's  right.  Hill  sent  Branch's 
brigade  and  a  battery  to  cross  the  Chickahom- 
iny seven  miles  above  Meadow  Bridge  and 
communicate  with  Jackson's  advance,  and  when 
Jackson  had  crossed  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, Branch  was  to  cross  the  Chickahominy, 
push  down  the  river  and  uncover  Meadow 
Bridge,  which  Htll  was  to  cross  at  once  and 
then  sweep  down  to  Mechanicsville,  uncovering 
in  turn  the  Mechanicsville  Bridge,  which 
Longstreet's  and  D,  H.  Hill's  divisions  were  (o 
cross,  when  all  were  to  push  down  iJie  left 
bank  of  the  ChitJtahominy  and  ait  off  Mc- 
Gellan's  communications  with  his  base  at  White 
Hmtse  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  thus  force  him  to 
abandon  his  Operations  against  Richmond  and 
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retreat  down  the  Peninsula.  Jackson  w^s  be- 
hind his  appointed  time,  and  it  was  ID  o'clock 
before  Branch  opened  communication  with  him. 
Hill  grew  impatient  as  the  hours  went  by  and 
nothing  was  heard  from  Branch  or  JacksoD, 
and  at  3  p.u.  put  bis  five  brigades  and  six  bat- 
teries in  motion.  Field's  brigade  seized 
Meadow  Bridge  and  crossed,  closely  followed 
by  the  brigades  of  J.  R.  Anderson  and  Archer. 
The  brigades  of  Grege  and  Pender  then  crossed 
and  marched  across  the  country  to  support  the 
right  of  the  atladcing  column.  Field's  advance 
was  met  hy  a  severe  artillery  ^re;  but,  form- 
ing line,  with  Pegram's  batteiy  m  the  eenlre,  it 
forced  the  Union  advance  of  a  regiment  and 
battery  from  Mechanic sville  back  to  the  main 
line  beyond  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  It  had  not 
been  General  Lee's  intention  to  attack  McCall 
in  position,  but  to  have  Jackson  turn  it.  Jack- 
son was  not  up  in  time ;  McClellan  would 
doubtless  penetrate  his  design  and  make  a 
counter-attack  against  Richmond;  time  was 
everything;  the  day  was  declining,  and  Lee 
ordered  A.  P.  Hill  to  attack.  The  brigades  of 
Field,  Archer  and  Anderson  were  ordered  to 
advance  on  the  Mechanics ville  road  against 
Reynolds.  They  were  met  by  a  withering  fire  such  qualities  i 
of  artillery  and  musketry  and  were  bloodily  re-  einpincal  quail 
pulsed,  though  one  of  Anderson's  regiments  on  """  "  """"" 
the  left  succeeded  in  making  .3  temporary  lodg- 
ment beyond  the  creek.  Parts  of  Porter's  c»n>s 
now  came  up  and  strengthened  Reynolds'  right 
Following  the  repulse  on  the  left,  Pender's 
brigade  and  Ripley's  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
made  a  most  determined  attack  upon  Seymour 
at  Ellerson's  Mill,  but  a  mill-race,  swampy 
ground  and  other  obstacles  were  in  their  way, 
and  Seymour's  direct  and  Reynolds*  flank  fire 
checked  and  then  repulsed  them  with  great  loss. 
The  attack  was  renewed,  and  a  still  more 
bloody  re{)ulse  was  the  result,  some  of  the  regi- 
ments losing  all  their  field  ofEcers  and  half 
their  men.  It  was  now  sunset,  and  no  further 
effort  was  made  to  assault  the  position,  but  the 
firing  was  kept  up  until  9  T.it.  On  the  next 
morning  McCall  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to 
Gaines'  Mill  (q.v.).  The  Union  loss  was  49 
killed,  207  wounded  and  105  missing.  The  Con- 
federate loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  over 
1,500;  Longstreei  says  between  3,000  and  4.000 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  which  is  probably 
excessive.  Longstreet  further  says ;  *Next  to 
Malvern  Hill,  the  [Confederate]  sacrifice  at 
Beaver  Dam  was  unequaled  in  demoralization 
during  the  entire  summer.'  Consult  Alexander, 
'Memoirs  of  a  Confederate'  (New  York 
1907)  ;  Ropes,  'Story  of  the  Civil  War'  (ib. 
1907)  ;  Steele,  'American  Campaigns'  (Wash- 
ington 1909);  'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XI); 
'McClelian's  Own  Story';  Webb,  'The  Penin- 
sula' ;  Allan,  'History  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virtrinia'  ;  The  Century  Company's  'Bat- 
tles and  Leaders  of  the  Qvtl  War'  (Vol.  II). 
E.  A.  Cabuan. 
MECHANICVILLE,  m^-kan'iks-vll,  N.  Y.. 
village,  in  Saratoga  County,  on  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  and  Boston  and  Maine 
railroads,  about  20  miles  north  of  Albany.  The 
water  power  is  extensive.  Power  is  trans- 
mitted from  Mechanicville  to  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Schenectady.  Some  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Mechanic- 
ville  are  knitting   mills,   collar   and   shirt    fac- 


tories, mattress  factories,  iron  bed  works,  sash 
and  blind  factories,  paper  and  pulp  mills  and 
machine  shops.  It  contains  a  tine  city  hall,  a 
new  high  school  and  a  public  school  library. 
The  village  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks. 
The  commission  form  of  government  is  in 
operation.    Pop.  6,634. 

MBCHANISU,  or  the  MECHANICAL 
THEORY,  in  its  most  general  significance, 
means  the  relation  of  a  limited  nimiSer  of  in- 
variable substances  to  each  odier  in  such  a  way 
that  they  vary  in  their  relations  according  10 
invariable  laws.  More  specifically  it  means  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  by  the  universal  taws 
of  matter  in  motion.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  attempt  to  resolve  bodies  into  theit 
simplest  elements  and  to  explain  their  quaUiies 
as  due  to  uniform  laws  of  connection  and  inter- 
action among  these  elements.  The  mechanical 
theory  has  usually  been  held  in  connection  with 
some  form  of  atomism.  Since  the  aim  of 
this  kind  of  explanation  is  to  reduce  qualita- 
tive determinations '  to  quantitative  and  me- 
chanical relations  of  elements,  these  elements 
have  usually  been  conceived  to  possess  only 
such  qualities  as  were  necessary  to  explain  die 

._„: 1    — 1:.:..     ^g   ideal   being    to    find  a 

^  .  ..i  element  possessing  only 
the  characteristics  essential  to  corporeity.  The 
term  mechanical  is  also  used  in  a  looser  sense, 
though  still  within  the  limits  of  the  general 
definition  given  above,  to  describe  any  explana- 
tion which  regards  all  the  cgualities  of  a  body 
as  due  to  the  mere  summation  of  the  qualities 
of  its  parts;  e.g.,  a  mechanical  theory  of  society. 

Mechanism  u  s  Theory  of  the  World.— 
As  a  philosophical  theory,  mechanism  is  the  at- 
tempt to  regard  the  entire  universe  as  a  closed 
system  of  causes  and  effects  in  which  every 
change  is  ultimately  reducible  to  a  change  of 
motion.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  prac- 
tically BjTionymous  with  materialism  (q.v.). 

Mechanism  as  a  Method  of  Explanatioa. 
—  After  the  Middle  Ages  the  development  of 
the  new  science,  at  the  hands  of  Copernicus, 
Kepler  and  Galileo  (qq.v.),  and  many  of  thdr 
contemporaries,  depended  very  largely  on  the 
application  to  nature  of  the  method  of  mechan- 
ical explanation.  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) 
(q.v.),  Dj|  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  teleol^y 
in  scientific  explanation,  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  acceptance  of  mechanism,  and  it  was 
firmly  established  as  the  true  scientific  method 
of  dealing  with  nature  by  Descartes  (1596- 
1650)  (q.v.),  who.  though  not  an  atomist,  still 
denied  to  matter  all  but  quantitative  character- 
istics and  defined  the  method  of  science  as 
strictly  mechanical.  Even  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  living  bo(Ues  (everything  in  the 
world,  in  fact,  except  the  res  cogitans  in  man) 
he  regarded  as  capable  of  a  purely  mechanical 
explanation.  From  this  time  on  mechanism  be- 
came the  recognized  method  for  natural  science, 
and  consequently  it  soon  became  an  urgent 
philosophical  problem  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
way  of  reconciling  the  mechanical  conception 
of  nature  with  a  teleological  and  idealistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  Thus  Leibniz  (1646- 
1716)  (q.v.),  while  admitting  the  necessity  of 
reducing  all  natural  phenomena  to  motion,  held 
thai  ultimate  reality  consists  of  an  infinity^  of 
centres  of  force  (monads),  which  he  conceives 
as  in  some  sense  analogous  to  minds.    Accord- 
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ingly,  metai^ysicaJ  (Hplanation  must  be  ia, 
tenns  of  teleolog;^,  ihou^  mechanisiD  is  ihe 
M)le  valid  explaoaiion  of  the  phenometpl  mani- 
feslation  of  reality  in  nature.  A  siflular  con-; 
ception,  bavinsc  its  historical  origin  in  Leiboii, 
was  held  in  the  19th  ocntury  by  Lotxe  <1817- 
81^  (q.v.),  who  proclaims  the  purpose  of  his. 
philqsophy  to  be  ^to  show  how  absolutely  uni- 
versal IS  the  range  of  mechanism,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  completely  Bubordii»te  the 
significance  of  the  function  which  tt  has  to  ful- 
fil in  the  structure  of  the  world'  ('Microcos- 
mus,'  Intioduction).  Kant  also  regards  the 
mechanical  categories  as  the  sole  vsTid  meaotg 
of  scientific  explanation,  liie  causal  catesftty 
is,  for  him,  rigorously  constitutive  of  our  ex- 
perience and  hence  is  detcrnunant  of  our  con* 
ception  of  all  objecis  in  the  world  of  experi- 
ence; teleology,  on  the  other  baud,  thou^.  a 
necessary  means  of  regulating  our  iDveitiia- 
tions  of  organized  matter,  remains  a  merely 
subjective  principle  which  can  give  no  i»siAfat 
into  the  origin  of  any  being.  When  we  deal 
with  objects  which  "cannot  be  thot^t  by  us, 
as  regards  their  possibility,  accarduig  to  the 
principle  of  mechanism,'  We  may  tretl  thnn 
*as  if*  they  were  teleologicelly  ordered;  but 
'nothing  is  gained  for  the  theory  of  nature  or 
the  mechanical  explanatian  of  its  phenotneaa  by 
means  of  its  eSective  causes,  1^  conaiderinK 
-  chem  as  connected  according  to  ^  relation  o£ 
purposes.*  The  phenoniicDa  of  ihe.mofd  life, 
according  to  Kant,  lie  outside  the  realm  of  Scir 
entific  experience  and  hence  are  tMt  subject  to 
tnechanical  explanation.  Since  Kant's  tine, 
many  thinkerE,  perhaps  the  majority,  have  fol< 
lowed  him  in  regarding  mechaniam  as  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  exitlauation  for  science  1  thus 
Helmholtz.  F.  A.  Lange,  Dubois- Reymoud, 
Clausius,  Thomson,  Maxwell,  etc  Wundt  atr 
tempts  to  find  for  it  a  logical  justiHcaiion  as 
the  only  theory  which  can  afiord  an  adequate 
conception  of  natural  causality.  On  the  other 
hand|,  more  recent  writers,  especially  among 
physicists,  have  taken  the  opposite  view.  Ao- 
cording  to  them,  the  pre-emtoeoce  of  necfaan- 
ical  explanatitm  is  merely  a  dogma  Wed  on 
its  successful  use  in  science.  E.  Mach,  Stallo, 
Helm  and  H.  Cornelius  take  this  position. 
These  thinkers  mainuin  that  the  purpose  of 
scientific  explanation  is  to  condeo&e  intq  a 
single  compact  statement  (e.g.,  a  jnathematical 
formula)  a  large  mass  of  empirical  data.  A 
scientific  law  is  merely  a  short-hand  statement 
of  the  facts,  and  its  value  is  purely  economic. 
So  long  as  the  mechanical  theory  affords  useful 
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be  superseded  by  a  more  economical  theory. 
Kant's  conception  of  mechanism  as  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  experience  has  been  developed  by 
contemporary  English  idealism.  The  general 
problem  of  all  rational  knowledge  is  conceived 
to  be  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
coherent  and  systematic  experience,  In  all 
thought,  therefore,  there  is  implied  a  totality 
which  constitutes  the  truth.  But  this  totahty 
manifests  itself  in  different  categories  of 
thought  and  in  vailing  (jeerees  of  perfectioa. 
"Matter  and  motion  are  the  abstractions  in 
which  the  sensuous  world  is  reduced  to  homo- 
geneity in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  quantita- 
tive treatment,  and  in  this  treatment  mey  ^e 


able  to  a  laifge  extent  to  represeut  genuine  and 
actual  rclaUuns  of  tliat  world*  (Bosanquet, 
'liOgic,'  Vol  I,  p.  200).  Mechanical  explana- 
tion, therefore,  is  one  form  in  which  the  unity 
of  thought  may  be  manifested;  it  is  'that  form 
of  identity  and  difference  in  which  an  identity 
is  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  difference  in 
which  it  is  presented*  (ib.,  p.  201).  Its  value 
for  Imowlei^e  is  therefore  said  to  be  Instru- 
mental or  methodological,  because  it  is  a 
method  which  thought  uses  tn  its  eSort  to  con- 
struct a  rational  experience.  It  possesses  ulti- 
mate truth  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
rational  unity  which  ;t  achieves  in  experience 

In  psychology  the  term  mechanism  Is  some- 
times used  to  describe  a  theory  which  seeks  to 
explain  mental  phenomena  as  due  to  the  com- 
bination or  interaction  of  simply  psychic  ele- 
ments. This  usage  is  an  analog  with  the 
atomic  theory  of  matter.  The  classical  example 
is  Herbart  (q.v.),  who  gave  the  term  currency. 
According  to  his  theory  every  representation 
has  a  constant  quality  and  a  variable  force, 
liiese  forces  stand  in  relations  of  greater  or 
less  opposition  and  the  whole  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  conceived  as  a  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  involved  in  it.  Consult  Th.  Ribol's 
'German  Psychology  of  To-da^  (EoK-  trans, 
by  J.  M.  Baldwin,  pp.  24  ff.).  FOr  mechanism 
in  biology  see  Mechanisw  aito  Vitalism, 

Bibliography.— Lange.  F.  A.,  'History  of 
Materialism*  (Eng.  trans.,  London  1879-81,  3 
vols.)  ;  Kurt,  Lasswitz,  'Geschichie  der  Atomis- 
tic vom  iCittelalter  bis  Newton'  (Hamburg 
1890,  2  vols.):  Loue,  "Meiaphysic,'  Book  11 
(Eng.  trans,,  Oxford  1887,  2  vols)  ;  Sigwart. 
C,  ^Loglt  g  100  (Eng.  trans,,  London  1895, 
2  vols);  Ward,  lames,  'Naturalism  and  Ag- 
nosticism* Part  I  (2d  ed^  London  1903,  2 
vols.);  Mach,  E.,  'Popular  Scientific  Lectures* 
(Eng.  trans,,  Chicago  189S). 

George  H.  Sabinb, 
Lthnd  Stanford  Univeriily. 

UiBCHANISM  AND  VITALISM.  The 
Newtonian  mechanics  has  long  constituted  an 
ideal  for  all  the  natural  sciences  on  account  of 
the  elegance  of  its  forro  and  the  clearness  of  its 
definitions.  There  has  consequently  been  a  tend- 
ency to  reduce  Uology  as  wdl  as  chemistry, 
astrom^ny,  optics,  etc.,  to  a  mechanical  basis 
and  to  explain  all  twriogical  ^lenomena  in 
terms  of  motions  of  partides.  This  tendency 
is  Icmnvn  as  meehanism,  and  those  who  follow, 
it  are  oiled  ■mechattitit.     Now,  a  living  ogai»- 
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colloidal  in  nature,  and  the -physics  and  dieiiMS- 
try  of  even  a  wople  colloid  ut  as  yet  very  im- 
p^ccl^  understood.  Furthermore,  the  most 
minute  obMrvable  portion  of  linng  tissue  is  far 
from  being  a  sitofle  colloid,  but  manifests  a  dis- 
tmct  and  Bighlf  complicated  structure.  As  a- 
cDBse^ence,  all  medianical  explanation*  of  liv- 
it^  ippoessses  are  bouod  to  be-of  an  extremely 
skeiclv  naturet  Now,  the,  actions  of  aoitnals 
»di  iwlnti  Me  subject  to  fairly  simple  descrip- 
tions in  terms  iderived  from  iiur  own  oonscious- 
iMSs.  When  a  spider  catches  a  fly,  we  seem  to 
r^^r  that  fact  intelligiblB  to  ourselves  by  say- 
ing that  it  wants  to  eat  dw  fly.  As  a  conse- 
quence; our  biology  AS  it  exists  is  permeate4 
through  and  through  by  anlhropomojidiic  con- 
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^hile  the  mechanists  claim  that,  as  far  as  the 
scientist  is  concerned,  alt  the  facts  ordinarily 
described  through  the  mediation  of  these  con- 
cepts are  susceptible  to  a  correlation  in  a  fash- 
ion which,  thoi:gh  purely  mechanical,  is  too' 
complicated  for  our  own  human  faculties  to 
grasp,  there  are  others,  the  so-caHed  vilatith, 
who  deny  this  possibili^. 

The  vitalists  may  either  discover  a  peculiar 

fiurposive,  anthropomorphic  force  active  in  bio- 
ogicat  matters  alone,  as  does  Driesch,  or  they 
may,  like  Bergson,  regard  the  purjtosive  ac- 
count of  the  world  as  evemtterc  ^rior  to  the 
mechanical  account.  They  draw  their  arguments 
from  certain  processes  which,  like  the  regenera- 
tion of  lost  pans,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  environment  by  mutation,  appear 
peculiarly  fitted  for  purposive  explanations  in- 
volving some  prevision  of  the  future.  "Hiese 
processes  they  regard  as  not  merely  non-me- 
chanical, but  counter  to  the  current  of  mechan- 
ism, involving  either  indetcrminism,  or  deter- 
mination through  factors  which  have  no  me- 
chanical correlates. 

The  paucity  of  the  fruits  of  purely  mechan- 
ical research  in  biology'is  obvious;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  methods  of  the  vitalist  are  generally 
so  crude  and  his  definitions  so  vague  that  there 
if  no  great  body  of  biological  knowledge  which 
has  been  ^ned  'from  the  vitalislic  standpoint. 
The  tcrmmology  of  vitalism  abounds  in  such 
expressions  as  ilatt  vital,  or  ■entelechny," 
which  are  only  defined  per  ignolius.  In  short, 
whether  a  complete  mechanization  of  biology  be 

Eossible  or  not,  biological  investi^tion  has 
ecn  fertile  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  has  sub-, 
jected  itself  to  the  norms,  if  not  to  the  con- 
cepts, of  physical  science.  It  would  conse- 
quently seem  that  mechanism  is  methodologically 
correct,  even  if  i(  be  metaphysically  wrong. 
See  also  Matehiausu  ;  Mechanisu. 

Consult  Bergson,  Henri,  'Creative  Evolu- 
tion' (New  York  1911)  ;  Driesch,  Hans.  'The 
History  at>d  Theory  of  l^ialism'  (London 
1914) ;  Mack,  Ernst,  'Popular  Scientific  Lec- 
tures'  (Eng.  trans.,  Chicago  1895). 

NosBEXi  Wiemx. 
MBCHANISHS,  Hcnial,  are  nodes  of 
tbou^t  obtaining  both  in  the  unconscions 
and  in  conscious  mental  activity,  the  moM 
important  of  whidi  are  identification,  com- 
pensation, proJKtion,  intra  jection  aiid  ra- 
tionalization. In  the  earliest  infanqr  the  indi* 
vidual  gradually  makes  a  distinction  between 
self  and  exiertiai  reality,  tending  to  regard  as 
himself  those  parts  of  his  experience  wUc^ 
give  him  pleasure  snd  as  exttrnal  tbase  parts 
which  give  him  pain.  He  thus  very  early  un- 
consciously identifies  himself  with  certain  ^mr^ 
tions  of  his  environment.  This  unconscious 
hahit  of  thought  continues  throughout  life.  All 
persons  constantly  identify  themselves  with 
persons  and  things  siirrotinding  then)  or  which 
come  within  their  mental  purview.  This  has 
the  very  important  result  of  makmg  them  t^ 
gard  those  external  persons  or  things  as  having 
an  influence  over  themselves  and  their  acts  and 
their  emotions.  Thus'a  man  who  defended  the 
actions  of  a  celebrated  physician  who  was  con- 
demned and  executed  for  murdering  his  wife 
was  pvrng.  in  his  defense,  an  illustration  of 
identification  of  himself  with  the  murderer,  as 


wNs  shown  later  to  some  extent  by  his  con- 
fession that  he  lived  vep'  unhappilv  with  his 
wife  and  sympadaiced  with  the  criminal  who 
had  succeeded  in  gettit^  rid  of  his  partner  in 
that  way.  Two  varieties  of  identification  are 
distinguished,  namelT,  the  subjective  form  or 
introjEction,  and  the  objective  or  projection. 
In  introjection  the  subject  accepts  an  -idea 
which  really  has  an  external  origin,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  some  portion  of  his  own  mind,  as 
for  itistance  when  one  reads  a  description  of 
some  disease  and  infers  that  T)ne  has  that  dis- 
ease oneself.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  im- 
pressionable and  hypersensitive  natures  who 
feel  an  excessive  sjTnpathy_  for  other  people.  It 
leads  to  various  forms  of  introversion  in  which 
die  individual  tends  more  and  more  to  live  a 
life  within  himself  and  to  become  more  and 
motv  unable  to  achieve  objective  success  in  the 
world.  Projection,  on  the  otker  hand,  is  that 
objective  fonn  of  identification  which  takes  vy 
idea  which  has  bad  acttnlly  an  internal  origin 
and  believes  that  it  has  an  external  origiti.  Ex- 
amplett  of  this  mechanism  in  an  excessive  degree 
are  foand  in  the  menial  malady  known  as  para- 
noia (q.v.),  in  which  the  suspicions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, having  a  purely  subjective  origin,  are 
wojectcd  upon  the  external  social  enviroimienl. 
The  paranoiac  believes  that  he  is  a  great  man. 
taking  his  belief  from  the  grandiose  thoughts 
which  occur  to  him  as  a  compensation  f  see  be- 
low] for  an  unconscious  feeling  of  inferiofily. 
and  he  views  external  reality  more  and  more  as 
conspiring  against  him  to  prevent  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  wishes  for  superiority.  It  is  true 
that  all  Individuals  give  evidence  in  thought 
and  act  of  both  Introjection  and  projection,  but 
it  Is  only  when  these  mechanisms  are  unduly  de- 
veloped that  the  discrepancy  between  the  un- 
conscious wish  and  the  actuality  become  such 
as  to  render  the  individual  obnoxious.  All  nor- 
mal adults  identify  themselves  with  ^rts  of 
their  environment  to  some  extent,  as  with  tbdr 
possessions  and  with  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ily and  of  their  social  milien,  but  sudi  identi- 
fication is  prodncttve  of  good  both  in  action  and 
in  thought.  It  should  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  ffo  too  far,  and  a  rigorous  critique  should  be 
exercised  by  comparison  with  r^  thirds  in 
order  to  prevent  excess. 

Cottapetuatioii  is  that  mechanism  of  the 
unconscious  which  secures  an  activity  some- 
times quite  the  opposite  from  that  found  to  be 
the  goal  of  the  tmconscious  wish.  For  exam- 
ple when  a  person  shows  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest In  antivivlsectionism  or  the  prevention  of 
crnehy  to  children  or  to  animals,  it  is  fre- 
quently discovered  upon  analysis  that  this  form 
of  activity  is  a  compensation  for  an  unconscious 
sadism  or  desire  to  inflict  cruelty.  Lynch- 
ing, which  ostensibly  aims  at  the  punishment  of 
an  offender,  is  in  reality  mediated  throtigh  an 
unconscious  desire  to  inflict  cruelty  or  to  see 
it  inflicted.  Much  of  the  action  of  extrava^t 
chivalry  is  also  an  Illustration  of  an  unconscious 
desire  to  indulge  in  acts  of  cruelty.  This  is  an 
apparent  contradiction,  but  ntimerous  analyses 
have  shown  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The 
fact  that  a  conscious  and  an  opposing  uncoa- 
scions  wish  are  satisfied  both  at  the  same  time 
makes  the  compensation  all  the  more  amluRU- 
ous.  That  is,  the  individual  consciously  be- 
lieves that  he  is  satisfying  only  the  wish  to 
ri^ht  a  wrong,  not  being  conscious  of  the  fad 
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that  in  taking  especial  pleasure  in  risking  a 
Hrong,  he  is  unconsciously  satisfying  a  wish  to 
occupy  his  mind  with  the  wrong  itself.  It  is 
noi  Imown  to  the  militant  suffragette  that  tier 
conscious  desire  to  arrogate  to  herself  the 
privileges  of  men  is  a  compensation  for  an  un- 
conscious desire  to  be  dominated  by  a  man. 
Compensation  is  a  physiological  mechanism, 
loo,  by  virtue  of  which  the  function  of  one  or- 
gan, say  the  kidneys,  is  taken  over  at  limes  by 
that  of  another,  for  instance  the  skin,  in  ex- 
creting  certain  waste  products.  An  aim  is 
sought  by  nature  and  failing  in  attaining  this 
aim  through  one  avenue,  ^e  tries  another. 
Similarly  in  the  mental  processes,  the  psyche  is 
aiming  constantly  at  the  satisfaction  of  desire, 
and  if  it  fails  to  get  it  consciously,  it  will  eet 
i:  unconsciously  bv  compensation,  that  is,  the 
desire  of  whidt  the  individual  is  not  aware, 
though  it  may  be  fundamental  in  tiis  psyche; 
will  nevertheless  gain  its  satisfaction  in  some 
substitutive  form,  through  something  which 
symbolizes  in  conscious  life  the  object  of  the 
unconscious  craving.  A  very  infantile  partial 
trend  (q.v.)  of  the  libido,  namely,  the  child's 
desire  to  be  looked  at,  is  gratified  by  the  actor 
in  a  domestic  performance  where  be  may  be  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his  primary 
desire  is  to  exhibit  his  body  but  unconscious 
only  of  the  fact  that  he  wishes  to  represent  a 
character  for  the  edification  of  the  puolic 

Rationalizatioii  is  the  constant  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  people  to  give  an  ex  post  facto 
reason  for  their  thoughts  or  acts.  This  is  why 
'a  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still."  The  term  rationaliration  was  in- 
troduced into  analytic  psyt±olo^  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Jones.  If  a  person  is  hypnotiied  and  during 
the  hypnotic  sleep  is  told  by  the  hypnotiier  to 
do  something  when  he  wakes  up,  such  for  in- 
stance as  putting  a  chair  on  a  table,  he  will  do 
so,  and  when  he  is  asked  to  give  a  reason  for 
this  act,  he  will  fabricate  a  wrong  one,  because 
he  does  not  know  the  right  cause.  TTie  cause 
of  his  act  was  the  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  hypnotiier.  But  to 
the  hypnotized  subject  the  cause  is  unknown  as 
it  is  contained  in  nis  unconscious,  and,  havii^ 
been  given  to  him  tn  his  unconscious  state,  it 
does  not  emerge  into  consciousness.  This  is 
paralleled  by  almost  every  instance  in  which  a 
reason  is  given  for  doing  anything.  The  entire 
cause  in  the  case  of  some  persons  is,  »  with 
the  hyi>uotized  person,  in  the  imconscious, 
while  with  the  majority  of  people  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  causes  of  all  their  actions  is  in 
their  unconscious  and  is  unknown  to  them. 
The  reasons  which  people  then  give  for  their 
actions  are  termed  rationalizations  and  the 
tendency  of  all  persons  to  feel  that  they  have 
to  give  reasons  when  they  are  adced  for  them 
is  what  is  meant  by  rationalization.  See  also 
SvMBOLlaii  and  consult  Frink,  H,  W.,  *Morbid 
Fears  and  Compulsions'  (1918)  and  Jones, 
Ernest,  'Papers  on  Psydmanalysis'  (2d  ed., 
1918). 

Surra  Ely  Jeluffe,  M.D. 

MECHANOTHERAPY,  the  healing  of 
disease  by  mechanical  means,  which  includes  all 
systems  of  physical  ihcraupeulics,  such  as  mas- 
sage, baths,  electricity,  vibration.  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than  forms  of  exercise  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  patient.    See  Massage 


and  consult  Grafstrom. 'Mechano-Therapy'  (2d 
ed..  Philadelphia  1904). 

UBCHITASISTS,  mek'i-tar'ists,  a  sect  of 
Armenian  Christians  acknowledging  the  anthor- 
ity  of  the  Pope,  but  retaining  their  own  ritual. 
The  name  or^nated  from  Uechilar  Da  Petro 
(1676-174<>),  who  in  1701  founded  a  religious 
society  at  Constantinople  for  disseminatii^  a 
knowledge  of  Armenian  Uterature.  They  soon 
removed  lo  the  Morea,  whence  in  1715  they 
went  to  Venice,  and  later  to  the  island  of  San 
Lazzaro.  There  are  branches  of  the  sect  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere.  At  Venice  its  printing 
presses  have  turned  out  the  best  works  in  Ar- 
menian literature,  and  a  periodical  which  has  a 
large  circulation.  Consult  Bore,  'Le  couvent 
de  Saint  Lazare  k  Venise,  etc.>  (Paris  1S37) ; 
Scherer,-  *Die  Mechitaristen  in  Wien'  (5th  ed., 
Vienna  1892);  and  *La  vie  du  serviteur  de 
Dieu.  Mechitar'    (Venice  1901). 

HBCHLIN,  mek'lin  (Dutch,  mih'lln),  or 
HALINES,  ma-len,  Belgium,  a  dty  on  the 
Dyle,  14  miles  southeast  of  Antwerp.  The  an- 
cient walls  and  moat  have  been  replaced  by  a 
wide  boulevard  and  canal,  the  streets  are  wide 
and  regtdar  and  it  has  fine  squares  and  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Bel- 
gium and  has  numerous  churches.  The  present 
primate  is  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Mercier 
(q.v.).  Saint  Rombold's  Citthedral,  a  vast 
buildmg  covering  nearly  two  acres,  was  built  in 
1437-52;  the  clock-tower,  however,  324  feet 
hi^,  remains  unfinished;  the  cathedral  con- 
tains Van  Dyck's  'Crucifixion.'  The  churdies 
of  Saint  John  and  Our  Lady  contain  works  by 
Rubens  -  the  town  hall  dates  from  the  I5th  cen- 
tury; the  Qoth  Hall,  now  used  as  a  guard- 
house, from  1340,  while  also  noteworthy  are  the 
modem  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  Beguinage 
and  the  Salm  Inn  (1534).  The  manufacture  of 
pillow  lace  and  of  doth,  so  famous  in  the  15th, 
16th  and  I7ch  centuries,  has  been  largely  trans- 
ferred to  Brussels;  the  chief  industries  now  are 
caroentiy,  caps  and  woolens,  candles,  starch, 
bells,  tobacco,  cabinet-tnaking,  brewing,  horti- 
culture and  agriculture ;  extensive  railway 
works  have  been  established  here.    In  1914  the 


werp.    Hie  (jcimatis  retook  the  city  after  a  v 
lent  bombardment,  during  which  most  of  the  city 
was  laid  in  ruins.    Pop.  59,000. 

MECKLBNBURO,  mfVlen-boorg,  Ger- 
many, a  terriloty  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  foonet 
Saxon  province,  now  divided  into  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Mecki.enburg-Schweiiin  and  Meck- 
LENBuac-  Stmxiiz. 

(1)  Mecklenburg-Scfawerin,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  elsewhere  chiefly  by 
Prussia  and  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  has  an  area 
of  5,135  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Schwerin. 
Mecklfnburg-Schwerin  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  moat  important  of  which  are  the  Elbe  and 
its  tributaries,  the  New  Elde  and  the  Sude,  on 
the  southern  border,  the  Wamow,  the  Kecknitz 
and  the  Stepcnitz,  which  flow  toward  the  Bal- 
tic. There  are  many  lakes  and  ponds,  the  larg- 
est of  which  arc  the  Miiritz  See  (51  square 
miles),  the  Schweriner  See  (23  square  miles), 
the  Kolpiner  and  the  Plauer  Sec.  The  coimtry 
is  generally  flat,  thou^  here  and  there  inter- 
sected by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  its  lurface  is 
extensively  covered  with  wood.     Near  the  tea 
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The  principal  industries  are  agriculture, 
dairying  and  stock-raising.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
landholders  are  hereditary  (enants  of  the  peas- 
ant class,  title  being  vested  in  the  upper  classes, 
as  the  emperor,  the  aristocracy,  clergy,  etc.  The 
chief  crops  are. wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  com, 
pease,  beans,  beets,  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
tobacco  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The 
principal  manufacturing  industries  are  foun- 
dries, machine  shops,  brick  yards,  tanneries, 
pa^r  mills,  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  distil- 
leries, tobacco  factories,  etc  There  is  consid- 
erable commerce  through  Wamemunde  (Ros- 
tock) and  Wismar.  "nie  railway  mileage  is 
1,094  miles.  The  predominating  form  of  reli- 
gion is  the  Lutheran.  Besides  the  university  at 
Rostock  there  are  several  gymnasia  and  numer- 
ous burgher,  parochial  ana  other  schools.  The 
two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  a  common  as- 
sembly or  Landesunion,  consisting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  landed  aristocracy  or  Ritter^ 
schaft  and  the  burgoinasters  of  49  towns;  the 
tenants  of  the  royal  domains  have  no  represen- 
tation. The  assembly  meets  once  a  yeaf.  alter- 
nately at  Maldiin  and  Sternberg.  The  execu- 
tive authority  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is 
vested  in  a  cabinet  of  (our  ministers;  there  are 
also  a  permanent  committee  consisting  of  nine 
members  at  Rostock,  who  represent  the  two 
estates  when  the  assembly  ia  not  in  session,  and 
deputation  and  convocation  diets,  which  may  be 
assembled  upon  special  occa^ons  and  for  spe- 
ual  purposes.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has  two 
votes  in  the  federal  council  and  six  representm- 
tives  in  the  Reichstag,  the  only  elective  ofiiccs. 
Each  duchy  has  a  separate  system  of  lower 
courts  but  they  have  a  Supreme  Court  at  Ros- 
tock in  common.  There  is  no  general  financial 
budget  for  Uecklenburg-Schwerin ;  there  are 
three  entirely  distinct  systems  of  finance.  The 
budget  of  the  Urst  system  is  called  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sovereign ;  the  second,  tfie  statei 
administration  and  the  third  the  ordinary  bud- 
get of  the  common  administration.  In  1913 
the  public  debt  amounted  to  $32,717,025.  Tech- 
nical education  is  well  advanced  and  higher 
education  is  provided  for  try  tlie  University  of 
Rostock.    Pop.  639,958. 

(2)  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  divided  by  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin into  two  large  districts,  the 
circle  or  lordship  of  Stargard,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Ratzeburg,  both  on  the  east,  and  on 
the  west  in  several  smaller  districts,  existing  in 
separate  patches,  has  an  area  of  •1,131  square 
miles.  Pop.  106,347,  capiul  Keustreliiz,  Th« 
country  is  flat  and  similar  in  physical  character- 
istics to  Schwerin,  StreUtz  has  one  joint  rep- 
resentative chamber  with  Schwerin,  but  Ratze- 
burg  is  not  included  in  these  estates  and  is  gov- 
erned directly  by  the  grand  duke.  The  grand 
duke  gave  Ratzeburg  a  representative  constitu- 
tion 1869.  Mecklenburg-Streliti  has  one  vote 
in  the  federal  council  of  the  empire  and  one 
representative  in  the  diet.  Consult  Raabe,  W., 
' Mecklenburgische  Vaterlandsktmde'  (3  vols., 
Wismar  1896). 

MECKLENBURG  (mSklJn-bfrg)  DBC- 
LARATION,  in  American  history,  a  series  of 


rebellious  resolutions  adopted  20  lifay  1775,  at 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  by  a  con- 
vention held  at  midnight  and  representing  each 
militia  company  in  the  county.  The  resolutions 
declared  that  the  people  of  Mecklenburg 
County  were  free  and  independent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  not  only  was  the  general  tenor 
that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
many  phrases  in  the  resolutions  are  word  for 
word  as  they  appear  in  that  document.  The 
minutes  of  uie  midnight  meeting  ^re  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  l^  fire  in  1800,  Whether 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  followed  the 
words  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  or 
whether   the   latter,   having   probably   been    re- 

? laced  from  memory,  was  tinctured  with  the 
ormer,  is  a  disputed  question.  In  1831,  the 
day  of  20  May  was  made  a  legal  holiday  in 
North  Carolina.  Consult  Cooke,  'Revolutionao' 
History  of  North  CaroIma>  (1853);  Draper, 
'The  Mecklenburg  Declaration*  (1874)  ;  Gra- 
ham, G.  W.,  'The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  May  20  I77S,'  and  'Lives  of  its 
Signers'  (New  York  1905)  ;  Hoyt.  W.  M.,  'The 
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burg    Declaration    of    Independence'     (Ralei; 

UECONIC  ACID,  an  organic  acid  orcur- 
in  opium  and  having  the  formula  OMOi 
.-  [)(COOH)i.  In  preparing  it,  the  opium  is 
exhausted  with  water  at  100°  F.,  the  infusion  is 
neutralized  with  calciiun  carbonate  and  evap- 
orated to  a  syrup,  and  calcium  meconale  is  pre- 
cipitated bv  adtung  a  concentrated  solutioa  of 
calcium  chloride.  Two  cry stalliial ions  from  hot 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  follow,  and  the  free 
acid  is  then  deposited  in  the  form  of  small 
scales,  containing  three  molecules  of  water. 
Upon  heating  to  212°  F.  the  hydrated  crystals 
lose  their  water,  and  become  white.  Heconic 
acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only 
slightly  eo  in  ether  and  in  cold  water.  It  has  a 
sour  taste  and  a  pronounced  acid  reaction,  and 
its  solutions  are  turned  red  by  ferric  chloride, 
FeCU.  Mcconic  acid  forms  niunerous  salts 
(_*meconates*),  as  well  as  various  organic  de- 
rivatives; but  none  of  these  is  of  importance 
in  the  arts. 

HBDAL,  a  ^iece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
coin,  stami>ed  with  a  figure  or  device  to  preserve 
the  portrait  of  some  eminent  person,  or  the 
memory  of  some  illustrious  action  or  event, 
and  not  to  he  drcidated  as  money.  Medals  be- 
long to  two  periods,  ancient  and  modem,  sep- 
arated by  a  wide  interval.  Early  Greek  and 
Roman  medals  were  struck  for  prizes  in  athletic 
(gmcs,  or  in  commemoration  of  great  events. 
The  Rontan  series  of  medals  or  medallions  is 
very  extensive  in  gold,  silver  and  brass  or  cop- 
per. The  gold  medals  begin  with  Constanline 
and  continue  to  the  fall  of  the  empire;  the 
silver  begin  under  Gallienus  and  continue  as 
long;  the  copper  from  Augustus  to  Alexander 

In  more  modem  times  the  art  of  medal-inak- 
ing  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and 
most  of  the  principal  nations  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  preserving  their  history  by  these  durable 
monuments.  The  French'  series  is  deserving  of 
special   mention  as   the  most   perfect  and  com- 

?lete  in  the  world.     It  commences  under  Louis 
:i  and  continues  to  the  present  dale,  inustrat- 
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ing  every  inqmrtant  event  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  Ei^isfa  series  commences  under 
Henty  VIII,  but  as  works  of  art  the  medals 
have  not  high  nmk.  The  British  battle  medals, 
however,  form  an  aihnirable  series..  The  Italian 
and  German  medals  of  modem  date  are  very 
fine.  The  medieval  are  interesting  and  bold  in 
design,  but  rude  in  executioa  The  papal  series, 
(Mmmencing  with  Paul  II,  are  wortny  of  atten- 

One  of  the  earliest  American  medals  is  that 


tanning.  Most  of  those  struck  during  the  Rev- 
olution were  made  in  France.  The  next  Amer- 
ican medal  of  which  there  appears  to  be  any 
record  is  that  which  was  presented  lo  GeneriU 
Gales  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  17  Oct 
1777.  On  25  March  1776,  when  news  of  the 
British  evacuation  of  Boston  reached  Congress, 
thai  body  resolved  that  its  thanks  be  presented 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  that  a  gold 
medal  be  struck  in  commemoration  ot  the  event. 
This  medal  was  nearly  two  and  three-niuarters 
inches  in  diameter.  On  one  side  was  a  profile 
head  of  Washington,  with  the  legend  in  Latin: 
'The  American  Congress  to  George  Washing- 
ton, the  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  armies,  ibe 
asserter  of  freedom."  On  the  reverse  the  de- 
vice showed  troops  advancing  toward  a  town, 
others  marching  toward  the  water,  ships  In  view. 
General  Washington  in  front  mounted,  witb  his 
staff,  whose  attention  he  is  directing  to  the  em- 
barlong  enemy.  The  legend  is :  "The  enemy 
for  the  first  time  put  to  flight,  f  Then,  too,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  among  minor  honors  paid 
to  the  great  general's  memory,  was  the  publish- 
ing of  a  silver  commemorative  medal. 

There  is  the  record  of  one  medal  only 
granted  by  Congress  in  commemoration  of  any 
naval  victory  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  that  was  a  gold  one  presented  to  Paul 
Jones  for  his  defeat  of  the  British  frigate  Sera- 
pii  when  commanding  the  Bonkomme  Richard, 
23  Sept.  1779.  Other  gold  medals  were  those 
presented  to  Commodore  Perry  and  Lieutenant 
Jesse  D.  Elliot  for  the  parr  which  tfcey  took  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  8  Oct  1812;  to  Captain 
Lawrence,  who,  in  command  of  the  Hornet,  24 
Feb.  1813,  captured  the  British  brig  Peacock; 
to  Captain  Warrington  of  the  Peacock  — then 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes — for  the  capture 
of  the  Epervier,  20  April  1814;  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Macdonou^h,  who  commanded  the 
American  squadron  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  August 
1814:  to  Captain  Decatur,  who,  in  command  of 
the  United  States,  captured  the  British  frigate 
Macedonian,  25  OcL  1812;  and  to  Captain  Jones 
and  Captain  Blakely.  who,  when  commanding 
the  Wasp  —  the  one,  12  Oct.  1812,  and  the  other 
28  Tune  1814  —  captured  respectively  the  Frolic 
and  the  Reindeer  from  the  British  na\y. 

The  pving  of  medals  went  out  of  fashion 
after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
but  little  was  done  by  the  government  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Maj.  Robert  Ander- 
son received  two  medals  for  his  gallant  defense 
of  Fort  Sumter,  but  one  was  presented  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York  and  the  second  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  same  ciUr.  After 
the  successful  operations  by  Grant  in  East  Ten- 
nessee and  at  Chattanooga,  Confess  voted  him 
thanks  and  a  ^old  medal  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices  and  mscriptions.     It  is  worthy  of  re- 


maric  that  no  less  tiian  189  medals  were  stnKk 
in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  later  medals 
have  been  issued  in  memory  of  Gariield  and 
McKioley,  and  in  honor  of  Sampson,  Schley, 
Dewey  and  others  in  the  SpamA-Americaii 
War.  (SeealsoCoiNAGB;  NuMiSHATics;  ToKBN 
Uwrav).  Consult  Hawkins,  'Medallic  Illus- 
tration of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland'  (London  1885)  ;  Louhat.  J.  P.,  'Medal- 
Ik  History  of  the  United  States'  (New  Yorit 
1878)  ;  Lednc,  'Histoire  des  decorations  en 
France*  (Le  Mans  1890)  ;  Hill,  G.  F.,  'Por- 
trait Medals  of  Italian  Artists  of  the  Renais- 
sancc'  (New  York  1912). 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  United  Statea 
Mlitux  an  honor  bestowed  upon  army  and 
navy  officers  and  men  for  specific  services; 
regarded  as  a  higher  token  of  the  war  hero 
than  the  Victoria  Cross  of  England,  the  medal 
of  the  Le^on  of  Honor  of  France,  or  the  Iron 
Cross  of  Germany.  It  is  given  not  for  the  sheer 
performance  of  duty,  no  matter  how  hazardous 
that  duty  may  be,  but  for  some  voluntary  act  of 
valor,  beyond  the  hotmds  of  mere  obedience  to 
orders.  Out  of  the  millions  of  men  who  have 
battled  for  the  United  States  in  the  different 
wars_  this  country  has  had,  the  vast  majority, 
as  history  shows,  performed  their  duty.  (5f 
these,  however,  have  been  about  2.000  men  who 
have  done  more,  who  have  braved  dangers  when 
they  were  not  expected  to  brave  them  over- 
come difficulties  that  were  regarded  by  the  rest 
as  insurmoim table,  and  faced  death  when  it 
seemed  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives. 
Many  are  the  ways  these  medals  have  been  woo. 
By  the  Act  of  12  July  1862  the  United  States 
government  authorized  the  striking  of  2,000 
medals  to  be  given  to  non-commissioned  ofHceti 
and  privates  for  gallantry  in  action  and  soldier- 
like qualities.  On  3  March  1863  the  sum  of 
$20,000  was  appropriated  for  making  the  med- 
als, and  officers  were  made  eligible  to  receive 
them.     Medals   were  also   authorized   by   Con- 

fress  in  recognition  of  acts  of  bravery  per- 
ormed  (during  the  war  with  Spain  in  Iffi^) 
in  the  naval  battles  of  Manila  and^Santiago,  the 
Manila  medals  bearing  the  portrait  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  the  Santiago  medals  a  portrait  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson.  The  medal  is  a  bronze 
five-pointed  star  within  a  circle  of  stars,  sus- 
pended by  a  trophy  of  two  crossed  camions  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle,  united  by  a  ribbon  of  13 
stripes  of  red,  white  and  blue.  Consult  Roden- 
bouc^  "Uncle  Sam's  Medal  of  Honor'  (New 
York  1886),  ^d  'United  Stales  Army  Regula- 
tions'    (latest  issue). 

UEDAL  OF  HONOR  LEGION,  an  as- 
sociation of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  Stales  army,  who  were  awarded  medals 
of  honor  for  special  acts  of  bravery  and  devo- 
tion. At  first  limited  to  participants  in  the 
Civil  War.  it  was  subsequently  exIendeS  to  aJU 
medal  holders.  The  association  has  altogether 
about  4(X)  members  among  the  army  veterans 
and  among  naval  veterans.  The  meetings  are 
held  annually. 

MEDALLION,  nie-dSl'ydn.  (1)  The  term 
medallion  in  numismatics  is  applied  to  those 
productions  of  the  mint  of  ancient  Rome,  or 
struck  in  the  provinces  under  the  empire,  which, 
if  gold,  exceed  the  owraj  in  %\te;  if  silver,  the 
denarius;  and  if  copper,  the  first  or  large  brass. 
Medallions  are  not  numerous.    Those  struck  in 
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the  Greek  provinces  are  more  common  than  the 
Roman,  but  of  inferior  workmaoship.  A  beauti- 
ful and  famous  gold  medallion  exists  of  Aukus- 
tus,  and  one  of  Domitian,  but  tew,  in  any 
metal,  are  found  prior  to  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus ;  those  in  brass  are  the  largest, 
many  of  them  being  several  inches  in  diameter, 
and  £or  the  most  part  ni  admirable  workman- 
ship.    (See  Medal). 

(2)  In  architecture,  an  oval  panel  carved  in 
bas-relief,  usually  carrying  a  head  or  figure. 
The  same  term  is  used  for  a  color  design. 

HEDANO,  ma-da'no,  the  Spanish  name 
for  peculiar  moving  sand-hills  in  Peru.  They 
are  seen  on  the  plain  of  Islay  near  Areqnipa, 
and  are  crescent- shaped  i)odies  of  while  sand, 
which  move  across  the  desert  in  the  direction 
of  the  winds  which  blow  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
The  sand  composing  the  medano  seems  different 
from  the  desert  sands  over  which  the  moving 
mass  is  blown  or  carried. 

HBDARY,  Samuel,  American  editor  and 
politician:  b.  Montgomery  Square,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  25  Feb.  1801 ;  d.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
7  Nov.  1864.  In  1S25  he  settled  at  Batavia^ 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1828  established 
the  Ohio  Sun  in  support  of  Jackson's  candi- 
dacy for  the  presidency.    He  sat  for  Clermont 


.1  1835-37.  In  1837  he  purchased  at  Columbus 
the  iVestem  Hemisphrre,  later  the  Okio 
Stalesman,  which  he  edited  until  1857.  In 
1857-58  he  was  governor  of  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory and  in  1858-59  of  Kansas  Territory.  He 
was  named  Minister  to  Chile  in  1853  but  de- 
clined. He  established  the  Criiu  at  Columbus 
in  I860,  and  was  its  editor  until  his  death.  He 
gave  active  aid  to  Morse  in  the  promotion  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  measures  of  Jackson  and  Douglas;  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  battle-cry  "Fifhr-four 
forty,  or  fightl'  in  connection  wiui  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute,  and  was  often  called  die  "old 
wheel-horse  of  Democracy.*  There  is  a  montt- 
ment  to  his  memory  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HBDEA,  m(-de'9,  a  powerful  sorceress  of 
the  Greek  heroic  age,  daughter  of  .Seles,  king 
of  Colchis.  By  some  her  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  Idyia,  daughter  of  Oceanus:  by  others 
Hecate  or  Neaira.  By  her  profound  knowledge 
of  the  magical  virtues  of  plants  she  practised 
witchcraft.  She  became  the  wife  of  Jason 
(q.v.),  the  leader  of  the  Argunauts.  For  10 
years  she  lived  with  him  after  having  sup- 
ported him  in  every  danger,  till  the  charms  of 
Glauce,  or  Crensa,  the  daughter  of  IGng  Creon, 
kindled  a  new  passion  in  him,  and  he  discarded 
Medea,  who  brooded  on  revenge.  With  this 
purpose  she  sent  the  bride,  as  a  wedding  gift, 
a  poisoned  garment,  also  a  poisoned  crown  of 

?)ld,  *hich  Glauce  put  on  and  died  in  agony. 
he  sorceress  reduced  Creon's  palace  to  asfaei 
by  a  shower  of  fire,  murdered  her  two  children 
by  Jason  and  then  mounted  her  dragon  chariot 
and  escaped.  Some  say  that  she  went  to  Her- 
cules, others  to  Athens,  to  King  jEgeus,  by 
whom  she  had  Medus.  From  Athens  also  she 
was  banished  as  a  sorceress.  She  finally  re- 
turned  to  her  home,  where  her  son  Medus  re- 
instated her  father,  who  had  been  dethroned  by 
his  brother  Perses,  after  which  she  died.  The 
Slury  of  Medea  has  often  been  a  subject  of 


tragic  poetry  ancient  and  modem.  The  trance- 
dies  of  [his  name,  by  £scbylus  and  Ennius, 
have  perished,  as  well  as  the  Colchides  of 
Sophocles.  The  Medeas  of  Euripides  and  Seu- 
eca  are  alone  extant.  The  story  has  also  been 
dramatized  by  Corneille  and  Grillparzer.  Cheru- 
bini  made  this  myth  the  subject  of  an  opera. 
Consult  Liibker,  F.,  'Reallexikon  des  plas' 
sischen  A'ltertums'  (8lh  ed..  Leipzig  1914),  and 
Mallinger,  L^n,  <MMee  etude  sur  la  littera- 
ture  comparie>  (Paris  1898). 

MEDEA,  The,  a  play  of  jealousy  and  re- 
venge, in  which  the  interest  is  sustained  from 
the  banning  to  the  very  end,  and  is  artistically 
almost  without  a  flaw,  was  brought  out  by 
Euripides  in  431  B.C.  Few  tragedies  of  a  ' 
or  modem  times  are  more  dramatic.  Noi 
hibit  the  working  of  a  fiercer  and  n 
passioa  With  the  'Hippolytus'  it  forms  the 
double  summit  of  the  poet's  works,  and  prob- 
ably no  Greek  tragedy  has  been  more  famous 
in  the  modem  world.  The  great  enchantress, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Jason  when  he  came  to 
Colchis  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  escapes 
with  Jason  to  Greece,  and  lives  happily  with 
him  for  many  years.  Later  Jason  and  his  bar- 
barian princess  are  obliged  to  See  to  Corinth. 
In  this  city  the  scene  ofour  play  is  laid.  The 
old  nurse  speaks  the  prologue:  Jason  has  de- 
serted his  wife  for  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king 
of  Corinth.  Dishonored,  forsaken,  the  hapless 
woman  sits  brooding.  The  pxdagogus  enters 
and  reports  a  conversation  he  has  just  over- 
heard: Creon  proposes  to  banish  Medea. 
Medea  U  heard  bemoaning  her  fate :  oh,  that 
she  had  never  listened  to  the  smoothing  v^ords 
of  the  deceitful  Greek.  Embittered,  she  im- 
precates curses  on  Jason  and  her  children  and 
prays  that  the  whole  house  may  be  blasted  to 
nai^t  Then  she  comes  out  and  explains  her 
position  to  the  Corinthian  women,  who  form 
the  chorus.  Creon  enters  and  orders  Medea 
to  get  her  gone.  She  dissembles :  the  king  is 
mistaken  in  believing  that  she  is  dangerous  — 
she  is  simply^  hot  with  hate  against  Jason. 
"Let  me  remain  —  I  shall  yield  lo  the  stronger 
hand  and  hold  my  peace.'  The  king  reluctantly 
consents  for  her  to  remain  one  day.  A  great 
change  comes  over  the  woman  scorned  after 
Creon's  departure:  "1  would  not  have  groveled 
so  before  him  except  to  get  revenge.  1  shall 
bide  my  time,  find  first  a  safe  refuge,  then 
compass  their  destruction  in  secrecy  by  craft. 
Till  then,  my  soul,  sit  still.  By  the  Queen  of 
Night  that  habits  my  hearth's  dark  shrine,  no 
one  shall  ever  vex  my  soul  with  impunity." 

The  chorus  s!m[:  'the  old  order  is  up- 
lumed  i  piety  and  fear,  religion,  justice,  truth, 
loyally  all  decline  to  their  contraries,  and 
naught  but  confusion  lives."  Jason  appears  and 
upbraids  his  wife  for  her  froward  spirit;  she 
m^  rail  at  him,  but  not  against  the  king.  He 
had  tried  to  appease  the  incensed  ruler,  but  she 
persisted  in  her  folly.  But  he  will  not  desert 
her  even  in  this  dire  extremi^.  "0  most  per- 
nicious and  perfidious  man!  You  front  me, 
you,  the  most  hateful,  insolent  wretch  on 
earth?  But  I  am  glad  you  came,  for  I  shall 
lell  you  what  you  are,  thai  you  may  chafe  and 
wince. —  I  saved  you,  slaying  the  dragon  and 
delivering  you  from  death.  I  abandoned  my 
home  and  followed  you.  Yet  now  you  forsake 
roe,    the    mother    of   your    children.      A    loyal 
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spouse  I  have  in  you !  I,  a  poor  lorn  woman, 
with  her  two  babes,  a  fine  reproach  for  oui 
newly  wedded  prince!*  Jason  feels  that  he 
must  be  a  skilful  pilot  to  run  before  the  wind 
of  her  loud  words;  but  he  declares  that  she 
received  more  than  she  gave,  for  she  lives  in 
a  good  Greek  land,  where  law  and  iustice  reizn 
—  she  is  no  longer  an  obscure  barbarian.  He 
had  her  welfare  at  heart  when  he  contracted 
the  new  alliance.  Women  are  so  unreasoning 
that  they  know  not  where  thdr  fortunes  lie. 
Jason  wilhdraws  and  the  chorus  sing  a  song 
on  the  power  of  love.  King  .£geus  of  Attaciu 
enters.  He  promises  to  protect  Medea,  if  she 
comes  to  his  city  seekiag  refuge.  Then  she 
sends  for  Jason  and  asks  his  forgiveness  for 
the  rash  words  spoken  in  angry  mood:  'Ho, 
children,  come  forth  and  welcome  your  father 
with  me.»  But  the  ihoueht  of  their  impending 
death,  when  she  beholds  her  babes,  is  too  much 
even  for  Medea's  iron  courage.  The  tears  force 
themselves  to  Iier  pitying  eyes.  In  explanation 
of  her  weakness  she  tells  Jason  that  she  is  a 
woman,  nalu rally  born  to  tears,  prone  to  weep, 
subject  to  fears ;  her  heart  melted  at  the 
thought  of  reconciliation.  Jason  has  nauriit 
but  praise  for  her  altered  mood;  may  his  chil- 
dren grow  to  manhood  triumphant  o'er  his  foes, 
Medea  weeps.  Jason  asks  her  why  she  turns 
her  face  away  and  bears  not  with  jot  his  beni- 
sons.  "'Tis  nothing — I  bare  them,  bred  them, 
loved  them,  and  when  you  prayed  that  they 
might  live,  I  wondered  whether  this  would 
eome  to  pass.'  She  begs  Jason  lo  intercede 
for  her  children  and  allow  them  to  remain  in 
Corinth  —  she  will  send  his  bride  royal  gifts. 
The  children  carry  the  presents  in  a  casket 
to  the  palace.  The  chorus  sing  an  ode  and  the 
psedagogus  enters  to  inform  Medea  that  the 
children  may  remain.  "Be  of  good  comfort, 
ihy  children  will  yet  bring  thee  back  home." 
•Nay,  I  shall  first  send  others  home.  Alas !  O 
children,  you  have  a  home,  hut  I  go  to  another 
land,  just  when  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  blesl 
in  you.  Out  upon  my  daring!  'Twas  all  for 
naught  I  lolled  for  you,  my  children.  Ah,  the 
fond  hopes  thai  your  dear  hands  would  minister 
lo  my  wants  and  when  I  die  put  the  shroud 
arotind  me.  Oh,  why  do  you  look  at  me  thus? 
My^  heart  is  unequal  to  the  task.  My  babes' 
bright  morning  faces  unnerve  my  arm.  I 
cannot  do  it.  I  will  take  my  children  with  me. 
Why,  to  wring  their  father's  heart,  give  my 
own  a  double  pain?  But  am  I  to  be  mocked? 
Shall  I  let  my  foes  go  unpunished?  I  tntul 
do  it.  Out  upon  my  cowardice  1  Go  in,  chil- 
dren. Nay,  my  heart,  let  them  live;  spare  the 
tender  babes,  my  unblown  flowers,  my  life,  my 
joy,  my  all  the  world.  No,  by  the  avenging 
deities,  I  will  not  give  up  my  children  to  my 
foes.  But  I  must  sec  them  before  I  go.  O  my 
darlings!  O  sweet  mouth  and  form  and  face, 
sweet  kiss,  sweet  embrace!  O  balmy  breath 
and  tender  touch  of  your  delicate  cheeks!  Go 
in,  go  in.  I  can  look  no  longer,  I  faint.*  The 
chorus  sing  an  ode  on  the  comparative  benefits 
of  havii^  children  and  having  no  children.  A 
messenger  enters;  "when  your  diildren  entered 
the  palace  we  were  all  glad.  The  rumor 
spread  that  you  were  reconciled."  One  kisRed 
the  hands  of  the  children,  (he  other  their 
flaxen  hair.  The  princess  sat  with  fond  look 
on  Jason;  hut  when  she  espied  the  pair,  she 
pulled    down    her    vdl    and    turned    away    in 


scorn.  Jason  entreated  her  to  allay  her 
wrath :  "Accept  these  gifts  and  ask  your  father 
to  remit  the  doom  of  exile,  for  xay  sake.* 
And  when  she  saw  the  splendid  gifts,  she 
granted  her  lord's  desire.  Then  she  took  ap 
the  robe  —  after  they  had  gone  —  and  tried  tt 
on.  The  golden  crown  she  placed  upon  her 
head  and  arranged  her  hair  before  a  mirror. 
Then  she  rose  and  walked  about  the  room, 
stepping  Hghtly  with  delicate  foot  and  glancing 
oft  towara  the  lowest  folds  around  her  aakle; 
Suddenly  a  ghastly  spectacle  presented  itself. 
A  pallor  spread  oer  her  face.  Back  she  tot- 
tered all  a-tremble,  and  barely  reached  her 
couch  before  she  fell,  frothing  foam  around 
her  lips,  her  eyeballs  rolling  wildly.  One  serv- 
ant <birted  to  her  father's  chamber,  another 
flew  to  call  the  bridegroom.  The  hapless  girl 
lay  full  a  minute  speechless.  Then  she  roused 
and  gave  forth  a  scream,  for  a  double  agony 
had  charged  upon  her :  from  the  inclusive  verge 
of  golden  metal  around  her  brow  a  marvelous 
stream  of  fire  shot  forth,  while  the  robes  began 
to  eat  her  delicate  flesh.  Up  she  started  and 
sped  across  the  room,  a  pillar  of  fire,  shaking 
hair  and  head  in  vain  endeavor  lo  cast  off  the 
crown.  But  firm  it  held.  Whene'er  she  shook 
her  locks  the  flames  started  up  twice  as  high 
and  fierce.  O'erwhelmed  she  sank  upon  the 
floor,  past  recMj^itioa  save  to  a  parent's  eye: 
the  clear  calm  look  was  gone,  the  comely  fea- 
tures marred,  drops  of  intermingling  fire  and 
blood  dripped  from  her  head,  while  gobbets  and 
flakes  of  flesh  dropped  from  her  bones,  like 
tears  of  resin  from  the  pine,  as  those  unseen 
jaws  of  the  poisonous  drug  fed  on  her  form. 
All  feared  to  touch  the  corpse.  Suddenly  her 
father  entered.  He  knelt  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms;  °0h,  my  poor  child,  what  god 
brought  thee  lo  this  cruel  death?"  At  last  he 
stayed  his  tears  and  tried  to  raise  his  old  bent 
form,  but  the  robes  did  cling  to  him  as  the  ivy 
lo  the  laurel.  He  writhed  upMi  his  knees  and 
tried  lo  wrench  himself  away,  but  only  pulled 
the  flesh  from  off  his  hones.  At  last  the  ill- 
starred  sire  gave  up  the  ghost.  Now  their 
corpses  lie  side  by  side,  a  spectacle  to  draw 
tears  of  pity  from  the  eye.  Medea  informj 
the  chorus  that  she  must  slay  her  children  and 
hasten  away;  'Now,  my  heart,  put  on  thy 
armor  for  the  deed.  Shrink  not.  Think 
not  on  the  happy  days  agone.  For  this 
one  brief  day  forget  thy  children  —  e'en  if 
thou  dost  slay  them,  they  are  most  dear,  and 
I  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world.* 
Medea  enters  the  house  and  soon  the 
screanis  of  the  children  arc  heard  within. 
Jason  enters  and  asks  for  Medea ;  he  feels 
anxious  for  his  children  —  the  king's  relatives 
may  do  them  hurt  "Wretched  man.  your  chil- 
dren are  dead,  slain  by  thdr  mother's  hand.* 
Jason  is  overwhelmed.  He  orders  the  gates  to 
be  unbarred.  Medea  appears  aloft  in  a  chariot 
Jason  asks  for  the  bodies;  but  she  refuses  i 


the  grave.  She  intends  lo  go  to  the  land  of 
Erechtheus  to  live  with  jEgeus.  She  prophe- 
sies that  Jason  will  die  most  miserably,  strudc 
on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  fallen  timber  from 
the  Ar^o.  She  soars  away,  and  Jason  calls  on 
Zeus  to  witness  the  treatment  he  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  ihc  tigress.  Thus  the  play,  in 
which  we  see  the  perfection  of  Eurqiides'  art, 
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ends.  The  fury  of  her  vengeance  is  as  the  love 
of  Phxdra  in  Uie  *Hippol^us';  but  instead  of 
overwhelming  her  soul,  it  exdtes  to  action, 
arms  it  against  the  deepest  instincts  of  mother- 
love  and  makes  it  iriumph  over  everything  in 
a  kind  of  grandiose  and  savage  egoism.  The 
more  impetuous  the  fury,  the  more  pathetic  the 
struggle  of  feminine  instincts.  In  no  other 
play  IS  there  anything  more  characteristically 
Euripidean  than  Medea's  celebrated  mono- 
logue. Next  to  the  human  passions  it  is  the 
natural  affections,  the  tenderness  of  parents 
for  their  children,  the  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  husband  and  wife,  that  Euripidei 
portrays  best 

Joseph  E.  Harby, 

Author  of  <The  Greek  Tragic  Poeti,*  etc. 

HEDBLLIN,  ma-dil-yen'.  ColorabU,  a 
d(y,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
and  an  episcopal  see,  picturesquely  situated  in 
a  mountain  valley  4,850  feet  above  sea-level 
on  the  Porce  an  affluent  of  the  Canca,  ISO  miles 
northwest  of  Bogoti.  Il  was  founded  in  1674 
and  has  a  cathedral,  college,  seminary,  technical 
school,  mint,  hospital  and  other  public  build- 
ing. The  development  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  region  has  contributed  largely  to 
its  modern  process.  If  has  manufactures  of 
pottery,  porcelain  ware,  cloth,  candies,  ciga- 
rettes, clocks,  shoes,  paper  and  jewelry  and  has 
a  considerable  trade,  exporting  gold,  Silver,  cof- 
fee and  hides.  Pop.  70,547.  Consult  •Censo 
f:eneral  de  la  republica  de  ColomtMa'  (Bogotd 
912). 

HBDFIBLD,  Mass.,  town,  in  Norfolk 
G)unty,  20  miles  south  tf  Boston;  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  Medford  State  Hospital. 
Bricks  and  straw  hats  are  manufactured.  Han- 
nah Adams,  the  historian,  was  bom  in  Med- 
field.    Pop.  3,466. 

MEDFORD,  med'fSrd,  Mass.,  city,  in  Mid- 
dlesex County:  on  the  Mystic  River  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  Hve  miles  north- 
west of  Boston.  The  area  is  about  10  square 
miles.  It  was  founded  in  1630  by  people  from 
Salem  who  called  the  place  Meadford.  In  1892 
it  was  chartered  as  a  city,  having  within  its 
limits  the  villages  of  South  Medford.  West 
Medford,  Hillside,  Glenwood  and  Wellington. 
It  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Boston,  but  it  has 
some  important  industrial  interests,  chief  of 
which  are  the  manufacturing  of  machinery,  cot- 
ton goods,  dyes,  chemicals,  carriages,  brick  and 
novelties.  It  is  the  seat  of  Tufts  College  (qv.), 
and  has  the  city  and  the  collcKc  libraries.  The 
Cradock  House,  built  in  1634,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est, if  no!  the  oldest  building  in  the  United 
States  which  retains  its  original  form.  The 
city  has  four  large  and  several  small  parks, 
many  miles  of  boulevard  (Metropolitan  Park- 
ways) and  includes  many  acres  of  State  reserva- 
tion (called  Middlesex  Falls)  where  game  is 
protected  and  the  public  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  country.  *The  Royal 
House*  is  also  located  in  this  ci^  and  is  of 
historic  (Colonial)  interest  and  is  ^resei^red 
by  the  Royal  House  Association,  it  is  of  the 
finest  type  of  Colonial  design.  Oak  Grove,  the 
largest  of  its  three  cemeteries,  has  an  area  of 
34  acres.  The  charter  granted  in  1892  is  still 
in  force  and  provides  for  the  administration 
of  the  municipality  by  a  mayor,  who  holds  of- 


fice two  years,  and  a  board  of  aldermen  com- 
posed of  21  members.  The  administrative  of- 
ficials are  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  elected  by 
the  council.  The  board  of  education  is  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  Pop.  23,150.  Consult  Usher, 
^History  of  the  Town  of  Medford,  Maas.> 

MBDPOKD,  Ore.,  city,  in  Jackson  County; 
on  the  Pacific  and  Eastern,  the  Southern  Pacihc 
and  the  Rogue  River  Valley  railroads,  five  miles 
east  of  Jacksonville.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
Crater  Lake,  National  Park  and  Sugar  Pine 
forests.  The  city  has  a  hii^  school,  post-office 
building,  Carnegie  Library,  Sacred  Heart  Hos- 
pital. Saint  Mary's  Academy  and  a  station  of 
the  United  Slates  Weather  Bureau.  It  has  a 
lar^c  trade  in  apples  and  pears,  for  which  it  is 
an  important  shipping  point.  The  muiudpality 
owns  the  water-supply  system  which  was  con- 
structed at  an  expenditure  of  $350,000.  Pop. 
12.490. 

BIBDFORD,  Wis.,  dty,  county-seat  of  Tay- 
lor Clounty;  on  the  Black  River  and  on  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad;  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  Eau  Qaire.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural and  lumbering  region.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  cheese,  foundry  products,  lumber 
and  leather.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  lum- 
ber, leather  and  cheese.     Pop.  1,846. 

MEDHURST,  mfidTiirst,  Walter  Henry, 
English  oriental  scholar  and  missionary :  b.  Lon- 
don, 1796;  d.  there.  24  Jan.  1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  and  in  1816  made  a 
missionary  tour  through  India  and  Malacca. 
establishing  himself  in  1822  in  the  island  of 
Java,  where  he  remained  eight  vears.  During 
this  interval  and  for  sever^  years  afterward 
he  pursued  his  missionary  labors  also  in  Borneo 
—  '  --  ''--  "- ists  of  China.  In  1843  he  sellled 
nd  subsequently  passed  six  years 
of  China.  He  was  an  intelligent 
itudent  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of 
eastern  Asia,  being  well  versed  in  the  Qiinese, 

iapanese,  Javanese  and  other  dialects,  besides 
lutch,  French  and  English,  in  all  of  wluch  he 
wrote.  Beside  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Bible, 
he  published  'Chinese  Repository'  (20  vols., 
1838-51):  'Chinese  and  English  Dictionary* 
(1842-43);  'English  and  Chinese  Dictionary' 
(1847-48)  ■  'English  and  Japanese  Vocabulary' 
(1830)  ;  'Dictionary  of  the  Hokkien  Dialect* 
(1832-39)  ;  'Translation  of  a  Comparative 
Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  China,  Corea 
and  Japan'  (1835) ;  'Notes  on  (Qiinese  Gram- 
mar' (1842);  'Chinese  Dialogues'  (1844); 
'China  in  its  State  and  Prospects'  (1838); 
'Dissertation  on  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese* 
<l«7)i   etc. 

MEDIA,  mE'di-a,  Asia,  an  ancient  king- 
dom and  country  of  considerable  extent,  now 
comprised  in  the  provinces  of  northwest  Persia. 
It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Turanian  race, 
who  are  called  Medes  by  andent  writers ;  but 
this  name  properly  belongs  to  an  Aryan  race, 
who  had  spread  themselves  widely  in  the  hieh 
regions  of  Western  Asia  and  ultimately  estab- 
lished their  ascendency  in  Media,  They  have 
been  traced  both  b^  Persian  and  Indian  tracU- 
tions  lo  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The 
history  of  Media  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  but  careful  modem  investigations 
have  made  the  main  outlines  fairly  clear.  The 
Medcs  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  from   the   9tli 
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century  B.C.  Raimtiin-nirari  II  of  AKyria,  wbo 
rdgned  sboat  810  B.C,  led  cxpedhioDS  into 
Uedia  and  in  713  the  great  King  Sargon  con- 
quered  the  coontry  And  nude  the  Mediui 
priacea  tributiuy  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
Accord)^  to  the  Asayrivi  inscriptions,  one  of 
the  Mediaii  rulers  named  Dajanldcn  was  carried 
off  as  a  prisoner  in  715  ac;  this  Dajaukku  is 
the  same  as  the  Dcioccs  wbo,  according  to 
Herodotus,  founded  the  Uedian  Idngdom  on  an 
independent  basis  and  &xed  his  capital  at 
Ecbatana  (now  Uamadsn).  Deioces  was  fol- 
lowed Ir^  three  kings  in  succession,  bearing  the 
names  (in  Greek)  of  Phraortes,  Cyaxares  and 
Astyages.  Fhtaones,  to  whom  the  Greek  his- 
torian  assigns  a.  reign  oi  22  years  <647-42S 
Kc>,  began  the  extension  of  the  Uedian  eroiare 
by  the  subjuxation  of  the  mouuiaiiunu  region 
of  Persis,  to  the  southeast  of  Media.  He  then 
conquered  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  at  ienglb 
ventured  to  take  the  aggressive  afiainit  the 
Assyrians  and  attack  Nineveh.  In  this  attempt 
he  tailed  and  lost  bis  life.  Cyaxares  succeeded 
him  on  the  liedlan  throne,  and  during  a  reigs 
of  40  years  raised  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest 
power  and  importance  it  was  destined  to 
achieve.  He  thoroughly  reorganized  the  army 
and  advanced  a^net  Nineveh.  He  gained 
several  successes,  but  before  he  could  take  the 
Assyrian  capital  be  had  to  return  to  defend  bis 
kingdom  against  the  inroads  of  Scythians.  At 
6rst  the  Scythians  carried  all  befot«  them  and 
became  virtually  masters  of  Uedia,  but 
Cyaxares  temporarily  secured  his  position  by 
negotiating  with  them,  and  finally  slew  all  their 
chiefs  when  they  were  overpowered  by  wine  at 
a  feast.  Thus  rid  of  Scythian  authority, 
Cyaxares  attain  advanced  against  the  Assyrians. 
In  conjunction  with  Nabopolassar  founder  of 
the  Neo- Babylonian  empire,  be  captured 
Nineveh  about  the  year  606  B.a  After  this 
event  the  Assyrian  dominions  were  partitioned 
between  ihe  two  contjuerors,  the  northern  parts 
falling  to  Media  and  the  southern  portions  to 
Nabopolassar.  Nebiichadneizar,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nabopolassar,  married  a  dausbter  of 
Cyaxares.  Cyaxares  carried  his  arms  into  Asia 
Minor  and  waged  war  for  five  years  against 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  On  28  May  585,  the 
Median  and  Lydian  forces  were  engaged  in 
battle  when  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place 
and  struck  terror  into  (he  soldiers  on  both  sides. 
This  event  disposed  both  sides  to  enter  into 
peace  negotiations,  which  were  successfully  car- 
ried through  by  the  agency  of  Ncbuchadneziar 
and  Syennesis,  prince  of  CilicJa.  Cyaxares 
probably  died  very  shortly  after  this  event,  and 
left  to  his  successor  a  grealty  extended  empire. 
Astyages  was  the  last  independent  king  of 
Me^a.  and  from  S50  bc,  wiien  be  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  Media  formed  part 
of  the  Persian  empire.  See  Pebsia  and  consult 
Detattre,  A.  L.,  *Le  peupte  et  I'empire  des 
m^des  jusqu'i  la  (in  du  regne  de  Cyaxare* 
(Brussels  1883);  Oppert,  Jules,  'Le  peupie  et 
la  langue  des  Medes>  (Paris  1879);  Pr&sek, 
'Medien  und  das  Haus  des  Kyaxares'  (Berlia 
1890)  ;  id.,  'Geschichte  der  meder  und  Peraer 
Ins  znr  makedonischen  Eroberung*  (Gotbtt 
1906)  :  Ragorin,  Z.  A.,  'Media,  Babylon  and 
Persia>   (New  "tork  18^). 

MEDIA,  Pa.,  borough,  counw-seat  of 
Delaware  County;  on  the  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more and  Washington  Railroad,  about  IS  tsiles 


wB«  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  welUbuilt,  well- 
kept  residential  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  ia 
situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  reeion.    It  is 


Imtitute  has  a  library  of  about  5,500  voltmies, 
and  the  boroudi  library  has  about  3,500  volumes. 
The  street-lifting  plant  and  the  waterworks 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  borough.  The 
borou^  was  incorporated  in  1850;  its  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  burgess  and  council.  Pop. 
3,562. 

MEDIAL  MORAINE.    See  Mokaine. 

MEDIATION,  in  utternalioHal  law,  is  the 
friendly  intercession  of  a  third  power  or  powers 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  . 
a  controverey  between  two  or  more  states,  to 
avert  threatened  hostilities  between  them  or  to 
biinK  to  a  close  a  war  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Most  writers  on  international  law  make 
a  distinction  between  'good  offices"  and  "media- 
tion." The  employment  of  good  offices  by  a 
third  power  consists  in  the  tcodering  of  friendly 
advice  or  the  oSering  of  suggestions  to  the 
disputing  parties  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  or  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  if  ihey  are  engaged  in  war.  A  govern- 
ment which  tenders  its  good  offices  is  under- 
stood to  be  willing  to  suggest  a  compromise  as 
-  common  basis  of  agreement  between  the  ci — 
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the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  to  do 
anything  else  that  may  serve  the  parties  in  set- 
tling their  controversy  or  in  ending  their  hostili- 

Mediation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  of 
the  character  of  friendly  intervention,  A 
mediator  assumes  the  role  not  merely  of  ad^ser 
or  conciliator  but  takes  the  part  of  a  middle- 
man,—  usually  the  leading  part,—  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  between  the  disputants. 
He  is  not,  however,  a  judge,  for  mediation  is 
not  arbitration,  nor  is  he  an  advocate  tor  either 
side  but,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  he  is  *a  common  friend,  who  coun- 
sels both  parties  with  a  wright  proportioned  to 
their  belief  in  his  integrity  and  their  respect 
for  his  power.*  With  a  view  to  encouraging  a 
more  frequent  recourse  to  mediation  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  controversies  and  in 
order  to  define  the  role  of  the  mediator  the 
Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907 
adopted  Ihe  following  rules  which  were  em- 
bodied in  a  convention  which  was  ratified  by 
practically  all  the  powers  of  the  world. 

■In  case  of  senous  disaprreement  or  dispute, 
before  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  Contracting 
Powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances allow,  to  the  good  offices  or  media- 
tion of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers  (Art,  2). 

"Independently  of  this  recourse,  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  deem  it  expedient  and  rffjiV- 
able  (the  italicized  words  were  added  in  1907) 
that  one  or  more  Powers,  strangers  to  the  dis- 
pute, should,  on  their  own  initiative  and  as  far 
as  circumstances  may  allow,  offer  thdr  good 
offices  or  mediation  to  the  States  at  variance. 

■powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  have  the 
right  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation,  even 
during  the  course  of  hostilities. 

■The  exerdse  of  this  right  can  never  be  re- 
garded by  either  of  the  parties  at  variance  as 
an  unfriendly  act  (Art.  3). 
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"The  part  of  the  mediator  ( 
ciling  the  oppoEiiiR  claims  and  appeasing  the 
feelings  of  resentment  which  may  have  arisen 
between  the  Sutcs  at  variance  (Art  4>, 

"The  duties  of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end 
when  once  it  is  declared,  either  by  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  or  by  the  mediator  himself, 
that  the  means  of  reconcihation  proposed  by 
him  are  not  accepted  <ArL  5). 

"Good  ofBces  and  mediation,  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  contending  parties  or  on  the 
initiative  of  Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute, 
have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice,  and 
never  have  binding  force  (Art.  6). 

"The  acceptance  of  mediation  cannot,  in  de- 
fault of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  have  the 
effect  of  interrupting,  delaying  or  hindering 
mobilization  or  other  measures  of  preparation 
for  war. 

*If  mediation  takes  place  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  military  operations 
in  progress  are  not  interrupted,  in  default  of 
agreement  to  the  contrary  (Art.  7).' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tender  of  good  offices 
or  mediation  by  third  powers  prior  to  or  during 
hostilities  is  declared  lo  be  a  legal  right,  though 
not  an  obliitation.  The  Convention,  however, 
imposes  on  the  disputants  an  obligation  to  have 
recourse  to  this  mode  of  settling  their  con- 
troversies 30  far  as  circumstances  allow.  Each 
disputant  is  therefore  the  judge  as  to  whether 
the  circumstances  in  a  particular  case  create  an 
obligation  lo  accept  the  offer  tendered.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  known  his  will- 
ingness to  serve  as  a  mediator  whenever  he 
should  receive  assurances  that  an  offer  would 
be  acceptable  by  the  warring  powers,  Ag^n  in 
1916  when  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  seemed  imminent  the  governments  of 
several  of  the  LaUn  American  republics  made 
known  their  willingness  to  offer  their  good 
offices  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  but  the  American  government  declared 
that  the  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to 
make  recourse  to  this  form  of  sentiment  expedi- 
ent. The  express  declaration  of  The  Hague 
Convention  that  the  exerdse  of  the  right  of 
mediation  by  third  powers  shall  never  be  re- 
garded by  either  of  the  disputing  parties  as  an 
unfriendly  act  was  designed  to  remove  all  pos- 
sibility that  an  offer  of  mediation  might  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  gratuitous  interference 
rather  than  the  act  of  a  disinterested  friend  of 
both  parties.  The  role  of  the  mediator  is  de- 
fined in  article  4  as  that  of  reconciliation  and 
article  S  lays  down  the  circumstances  when  h's 
mission  is  terminated.  Article  6  which  declared 
that  mediation  has  no  binding  effect  on  the 
parties  but  is  entirely  advisory  in  character  re- 
moves the  possibility  of  further  misunderstand- 
in(t  concerning  its  purpose  and  effect. 

The  historical  instances  of  recourse  to  good 
t^ccs  and  mediation  are  numerous.  A  few  of 
Hiese  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrations.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  offered 
to  act  as  a  mediator  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  and  to  avoid  delays  plenipotentiaries 
were  at  once  appointed  by  the  President  lo  con- 
.   elude  a   treaty  of  peace   but   the  offer  was   re- 


futed by  die  British  govenuneul  and  nothing 
further  came  of  the  Russian  proposal. 

ILarly  in  1861  several  Latin  American  re- 
publics tendered  their  good  o&ces  lo  avert  the 
civil  war  then  imminent;  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  ibe  British  and  French  govenunenls 
through  liieir  ministers  at  Washington  ex- 
pressed, a  willingness  "to  undertake  the  kindly 
duty  of  mediation*  if  the  President  should  de- 
sire it.  President  Uncoln  expressed  aK>recia- 
tion  for  "this  generous  and  friendly  demonstra- 
tion' but  stated  'that  we  cannot  solicit  or  ac- 
cept mediation  froni  any,  even  the  most  friendly 
quarter."  On  various  occasions  during  wars  in 
South  and  Central  America  the  President  of 
the  United  States  tendered  his  good  offices 
to  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  or 
to  terminate  hostilities  already  existing.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  such  examples  of 
mediation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was 
that  which  was  begun  in  1866  and  concluded  in 
18?2  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allied 
republics  of  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia  and  Elcuador 
on  the  other.  During  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71  France  requested  the  United  States 
■to  join  other  powers"  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  peace.  President  Grant  replied  that  be 
anxiously  desired  to  see  the  war  ended  and 
peace  restored  and  that  he  would  f>e  glad  to 
use  his  efforts  in  bringing  about  peace  if  Ger- 
many also  desired  the  employment  of  his  good 
offices.  At  the  same  time  the  French  govern- 
ment was  informed  that  it  was  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  United  Slates  not  to  act  jointly 
with  European  powers  in  interference  in 
European  questions.  During  the  Chino-Japan- 
ese  War  of  1894  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  made  known  to  both  belligerents  its  will- 
ingness "to  contribute  its  kindly  offices  toward 
the  restoration  of  peace*  but  when  an  Inquiry 
was  made  asking  whether  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  join  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  in  an  intervention  between 
Chjna  and  Japan  the  President  replied  that  the 
United  States  could  not  ioin  the  powers  men- 
tioned in  such,  an  intervention.  During  the 
Boer  War  of  1899-1902  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales  alone  of  all  the  governments  ap- 
proached by  the  South  African  republics 
tendered  its  good  offices  but  the  offer  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

A  remarkable  recent  example  of  the  em- 
ployment of  good  offices  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  brin^  about  the  termination 
of  war  was  the  intervention  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  1905  which  resulted  in  ihe  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Japan  and  Russia.  On  8  June 
1905  the  President  caused  identical  notes  to  be 
sent  to  the  governments  of  both  belligerents  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  'the  terrible  and  lament- 
able conflict  now  being  waged"  might  be  brought 
to  an  end  and  urging  tbem  "not  only  for  their 
own  sakes  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  open  direct  negotiations  with 
one  another.*  He  also  expressed  his  entire 
willingness  to  do  what  he  properly  could  if 
the  two  powers  felt  that  his  services  would  be 
of  any  aid  in  arranp^ng  Ae  preliminaries  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries which  they  might  appoint.  The  su)^es- 
lion  of  the  President  was  promptly  acted  upon 
and  plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  to  negotiate 
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New  Hampshire,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  on  23  Sept.  1905. 

A  still  more  recent  example  of  successful 
mediation  was  that  of  1914,  which  resulted  in 
the  temporary  lermination  of  an  existing  con- 
flict  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico. 
On  25  April,  the  diplomatic  rraresen  la  lives  of 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile  addressed  a  com~ 
municBtion  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tenderinK 
the  good  offices  of  their  governments  for  "the 
peaceful  and  friendly  settlement*  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  offer  was  promptly  accepted 
both  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  and 
General  Huerta,  President  of  Mexico,  and  both 
|>arties  agreed  to  a  mutual  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities at  the  request  of  the  mediators. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  mediators  commis' 
sioners  representinR  both  parties  were  appointed 
and  they  met  at  Niagara  Fdlls,  Ontario,  tn  May 
1914.  The  mediating  plenipotentiaries  in  turn 
presided  over  the  conferences.  On  24  June 
a  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of  aKreement 
was  signed  and  it  was  duly  ratified  by  both 
governments.    See    also    Arbitration,    Inter- 

NATtONAL. 
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MEDICAGO,  geous  of  leguminous  plants 
common  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe  and  including  such  forage  plants  as  al- 
falfa, medic  and  bur  and  mail  clovers.  Some 
species  are  annual,  others  perennial.  In  all 
there  are  about  50  species,  of  which  about  six 
are  native  to  the  United  States.  These  include 
M.  sativa,  M.  lupulina,  M,  dcniiculaia,  M.  Ara- 
bica.  In  general  the  perennial  species  have  vio- 
let (lowers,  the  annuals  small  bright  yellow 
flowers,  liie  pods  are  sinfrlc-seeded,_  curved 
and  spineless  in  some,  while  in  others  it  is  spi- 
rally twisted,  has  spines  on  the  edges  and  con- 
tains several  seeds.  Medicago  sativa  is  the 
most  important  species,  since  it  includes  the 
valuable  alfalfa  and  lucerne. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
See  American  Medical  Association. 

MBDICAL  CODS,  a  set  of  regulalions 
adopted  by  a  medical  association  outlining  the 
conduct  of  members  of  the  profession.  The 
various  codes  prohibit  advertising  in  public 
prints,  as  well  as  the  endorsement  of  proprie- 
tary or  secret  remedies.  The  ethics  of  both 
'regular"  and  homceopathic  schools  define  the 
relations  of  patient  and  physician  and  of  at- 
tending and  consulting  physician,  and  provide 
that  a  physician  shall  attend  the  immediate 
family  of  a  brother  physician  without  charge, 
except  when  unusual  labor,  expense  or  ex- 
posure is  involved.  The  medical  code  in  this 
coimtry  was  founded  on  the  English  code  of 


medical  ethics  prepared  by  Tlioinas  Perdval 
m  1803.  In  1847  the  American  Medical  As*o- 
dalion  adopted  a  general  code  which  supei^ 
seded  codes  existing  in  several  States,  and 
which  was  unopposed  till  1882.  In  the  latter 
year  a  majoriiy  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society  voted  to  dis- 
obey the  provision  of  the  code  which  forbade 
them  to  consult  with  any  but  "regular"  physi- 
cians, claiming  the  right  to  consult  with  any 
ph^icians  that  the  legislature  of  each  State 
decided  to  be  l^ally  quaJiiicd.  Similar  action 
was  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  an- 
tagonism affected  the  whole  profession  in  this 
country,  and  the  immediate  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  New  York  County  and  State  associa- 
tions, whose  delegates  were  received  bv  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  from  the  old  societies.  In  1903  steps 
were  taken  to  heal  their  diSerences  and  unite 
the  rivals  into  one  body,  with  the  code  so 
modified  in  effect  as  to  allow  individual  liberty 
in  the  matter  of  consultation.  Consult  Flint, 
'Medical  Ethics  and  Etiquette'  (New  York 
1883)  and  'Principles  of  Medical  Ethics'  (Chi- 
cago 1912),  the  official  work  of  the  American 
Medical  AssociatioiL 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 
See  Education,  Pro»essionai.;  Medical  Edu- 
cation IN  THE  United  States. 

MEDICAL  CORPS.  The  Medical  De- 
partment includes  the  Medical  Corps,  Dental 
Corps,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  Hospital  Corps 
and  Nurse  Corps.  The'  Medical  Corps  consists 
of  one  surgeon -general,  with  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  who  is  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, 14  colonels,  24  lieutenant-colonels,  105 
majors  and  300  captains  or  first  lieutenants, 
who  have  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  officers 
of  corresponding  grades  in  the  cavalry  and  of 
the  set^^ce.  An  applicant  for  appointment  in 
die  medical  corps  of  the  army  must  be  between 
22  and  30  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
preliminary  examination,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  must  have  a  satisfactory  general 
education,  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable 
medical  school  l^ally  authorized  to  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine^  and  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  hospital  training,  in- 
cluding practical  experience  in  the  practice_  of 
medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  President,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  surgeon -general,  after  the 
applicants  have  passed  the  prescribed  eitamina- 
tion,  consisting  of  two  parts  —  a  preliminary 
examination,  and  a  final  or  qualifying  examina- 
tion, with  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Amry 
Medical  School  intervening.  Qualified  appli- 
cants are  appointed  to  the  medical  reserve  corps 
with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  upon 
pledging  themselves  to  accept  a  commission  in 
the  medical  corps,  if  found  qualified  in  the 
final  examination,  and  to  serve  at  least  five 
years  thereunder,  unless  sooner  discharged,  are 
ordered  to  the  Army  Medical  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  instruction  as  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  medical  corps  of  the  army; 
if,  however,  a  greater  number  of  applicants 
qualify  than  can  be  accommodated  at  the 
School,  the  requisite  number  are  selected  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  standing  as  matked  by 
the    Army    Medical    Board.    Graduate  candi- 
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dates  who  are  found  phyucally  qualified  and 
who  obtain  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  in 
(heir  preliminaiy  professional  examination,  in 
their  course  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  in 
their  clinical  examination  and  in  their  general 
aptitude,  are  e1ig;ible  for  appointment  in  the 
medical  corps.  Eligible  cancUdatcs  may,  if  ihey 
so  desire,  take  a  special  examination  in  ancient 
or  modem  languages,  higher  mathematics,  or 
scientific  brancnes  other  than  medical.  Pro- 
ficiency therein  is  rated  by  the  board  conform- 
ably to  instructions  from  the  surgeon-general. 
The  relative  standing  for  appointment  of  eligi- 
ble candidates  is  determined  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  points  obtained  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
iessional  examination,  in  the  School,  in  the 
clinic^  examination,  in  general  a^ititude,  and  in 
the  special  examination,  if  one  is  taken.  See 
Aruy  Medicai.  School;  Hobpital  Cokps; 
Medical  Oigahization  in  thb  Aruy. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION,  CoUens  and 
Scfaoola,  L«K>]  Supcrriiion,  etc.  Before  the 
establishment  of  medical  schools  in  this  coun- 
try medical  students  either  went  abroad  to 
study  or  served  an  apprenticeship  with  some 
practising  physician.  The  latter  custom  was 
common  in  view  of  the  expense  incident  to 
work  abroad,  and  continued  till  very  recently. 
As  a  rule  the  apprentice  had  little  opportunity 
for  study,  but  was  forced  to  depend  on  what  he 
could  absorb  by  contact  with  his  preceptor. 
The  physidans  of  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries 
who  had  studied  abroad  were  usual!);  classical 
students  and  in  their  preliminary  training  set  an 
example  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  fol- 
low. The  first  public  lectures  on  anatomy  be- 
fore a  class  of  students  in  this  country  arc  said 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Hunter 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1752.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Dr.  Giles  Firmin  as  early  as  164/  delivered 
readings  on  human  osteology  in  New  England; 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia 
gave  instruction  to  students  in  anatomy  be- 
tween 1745  and  1751;  and  that  Drs.  John  Bard 
and  Peter  Middleton  dissected  the  human  bod^ 
in  New  York  City  in  1750  torpurposes  of  medi- 
cal instruction.  1762  Dr.  William  Shippen  of 
Philadelphia  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy,  illustrated  by  actual  (Ussections.  These 
lectures  were  continued  till  the  organization  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania) in  176S.    Dissections  were  rarely  per- 


1  Revolution,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000, 
there  were  probably  about  3,500  physicians  in 
the  colonies,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  400  had  received  medical  degrees. 
In  New  England  the  clergyman  was  often  the 
only  available  physidan.  Two  medical  schools 
were  organised  in  the  colonies,  the  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  (now  a  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  in  1765.  and 
the  medical  department  of  King's  (now  Colum- 
bia) College,  in  1768.  The  first  medical  degree 
conferred  in  this  country,  that  of  bachelor  of 
medicine,  was  granted  to  10  men  by  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Philadelphia  in  1768.  The  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine  was  first  conferred 
in  1770  by  the  medical  school  of  King's  College 
on  two  students  who  had  taken  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  1769.  Fifty-one  medical  degrees  had 
been   conferred    by    these    institutions    before 


1776,  when  operatioiu  were  suspended  by  the 
war.  In  the  colonial  period  two  medical  soci- 
eties (the  State  Medical  Society  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1766k  and  the  Delaware  State  Medical 


Medical  School  was  orKanized  in  1782,  Dart- 
mouth Medical  CoU^  in  1797,  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  CoIl^;e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York  in  1807.  In  1813  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College  was  finally  discontinued; 
the  College  of  Physidans  and  Surgeons  look 
its  place  in  1860.    Of  the  148  medical  schools 


York  three  were  established  between  1765  and 
1800,  12  between  1801  and  1825,  19  between  1826 
and  1850,  29  between  1851  and  1875,  SO  between 
1876  and  1900.  5  between  1901  and  1904. 

At  the  time  of  the  organiiation  of  the  early 
medical  schools  the  practice  of  obstetrics  was 
relegated  as  a  rule  to  ignorant  midwives ;  physi- 
ology, histology,  organic  dicmistry,  pathology, 
and  surgery,  as  now  recognized,  were  hardly 
known.  The  schools  at  first  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  medidne  on  those  wfao  had 
studied  two  years  with  a  preceptor  and  attended 
one  course  of  lectures,  the  dwree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  after  three  years  of  study  and  two 
courses  of  lectures.  Ine  bachelor's  degree  was 
abandoned  in  1813.  At  first  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  required  for  admission 
some  knowledge  of  Gredc  and  Latin,  physics, 
natural  history  and  botany,  but  the  require- 
ment was  abandoned  about  the  time  of  the  reor- 
f^nization  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1792.  For  a  century  there  were  as  a  rule 
practically  no  requirements  in  preliminary  gen- 
eral education  for  admission  to  medical  schools, 
and  even  to-day  this  is  their  greatest  defecL 

In  1839  the  New  York  Stale  Medical  Sod- 
ety  resolved  that  teaching  and  licensing  ought 


I  be  separated  as  far  as  possible-  Further  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  fed  to  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  all  medical  schools  and  societies 


die  United  States,  held  in  New  York  i 
1846;  from  it  sprang  the  American  Medical 
Association.  This  national  organization,  thor- 
oughly representative  in  character,  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  medical  sodeties.  The  following 
societies  have  exercised  an  important  influence 
in  promoting  higher  standards:  Assodation  of 
American  Medical  ColWes  (1890);  American 


(1871);  Southern  Medical  College  Assodation 
0892).  These  prescribe  for  admission  to  med- 
ical schools  a  preliminary  general  education 
equivalent  to  one  year  in  a  high  school.  All 
prescribe  four  courses  of  lectures  in  different 
years  as  a  condition  for  an  M.D.  d^ree,  thoii^ 
they  give  an  allowance  of  one  year  to  graduates 
of  reputable  Jiterary  colleges  and  of  other  pro- 
fessional schools.  All  tend  to  improve  fadli- 
eies  for  teaching,  dissections  and  clinics.  The 
schools  registered  by  these  sodeties  arc  72,  19, 
7  and  13  respectively. 

In  1859  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  now 
the  medical  department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, was  established  to  test  the  practicability 
of  a  thorough  jfraded  system  of  instniclion. 
Students  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
each  class  was  examined  at  th«  dose  of  the 
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^r.  Each  of  ihe  tbree  courses  was  six  months 
m  duration.  Attendance  on  hospital  clinical  in- 
struction and  practical  work  in  the  chemical, 
jnalomic  and  microscopic,  or  histologic  labora- 
tories were  required  for  graduation.  In  1871 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  adopted  a  similar 
plan.  The  Syracuse  Medical  School  followed, 
and  to-day  the  graded  system  of  consecutive 
lectures  is  the  rule.  In  1896  President  Eliot 
wrote  substantially  as  follows:  Within  25  years 
the  whole  method  of  teaching  medicine  has  been 
revolutioniied  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
The  old  medical  teaching  was  largely  exposi- 
tion;  it  gave  information  at  long  range  about 
things    and    processes   which   were   not   within 

of  instruction  were  leclures,  surgical  erhibitions 
in  large  rooms,  appropriately  called  theatres, 
rude  dissecting  rooms  with  scanty  supervision, 
and  clinical  visits  in  large  groups.  The  lectures 
were  repeated  year  after  year  with  little  change, 
and  no  graded  course  was  laid  down.  There 
was  little  opportunity  for  laboratory  work. 
The  new  medical  education  aims  at  imparting 
manual  and  ocular  skill,  and  cultivating  the 
mental  powers  of  close  attention  through  pro- 
longed investigations  at  close  quarters  with 
the  facts  and  of  just  reasoning  on  the  evidence. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  arranged,  as  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  in  a  carefully 
graded  course,  which  carries  the  student  tor- 
ward  in  an  orderly  and  logical  way  from  year 
to  year.  Laboratory  work  in  anatomy,  medi- 
cal chemistry,  physiology,  histology,  embryology, 
pathology  and  bacleriology  demands  a  large  part 
of  the  student's  attention.  In  clinical  teaching, 
also,  the  change  is  great.  Formerly  a  large 
group  of  students  accompanied  a  visiting  physi- 
dan  on  his  rounds,  and  saw  what  they  could 
under  very  disadvantageous  conditions.  Now 
instruction  has  become,  in  many  clinical  depart- 
ments, absolutely  individual,  the  instructor  deal- 
ing with  one  student  at  a  time,  and  personally 
showing  him  how  lo  see,  hear  and  touch  for 
himself  in  all  sorts  of  difficult  observation  and 
manipulation.  Much  instruction  is  given  to 
small  groups  of  students,  three  or  four  at  a 
time  —  no  more  than  can  actually  see  and  touch 
for  themselves. 

In  1918  there  were,  excluding  graduate 
schools,  95  medical  schools  in  the  United  Slates 
with  13,630  students.  The  growth  in  medical 
students  in  32  years  up  to  1910  was  333  per 
cent.  In  the  last  15  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  ractical  change  in  medical  education  in 
the  United  Slates  wliich  has  had  the  effect,  as 
will  be  siown  in  the  following  table,  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  education,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  number  of  those 
granted  medical  degrees.  Acting  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  Uedical  Asso- 
ciation, a  committee  has  made  a  division  of 
tnedical  schools  into  three  classes.  A,  B  and  C, 
die  first  containing  those  medical  schools  which 
fulfilled  the  highest  requirements.  The  an- 
nexed table  shows  the  results  of  the  rec 
tion  which  followed  the  classification : 
"  Ykaji       CottegM     Students  Women  Graduates  ' 

t«M 160         28.1*2       \,M9  5,7<T 

1414 101         16.502  631  J.SM 

nii WS         14.8!>l  »2  S.S36 

1916 9S         14,023  S66  3.ST8 

1917 96         13.T64  (10  3.379 

1918 95         13,6)0  SSI  3.807 


While  the  actual  number  of  physicians 
graduated  is  half  that  of  1904,  the  niunber  per 
thousand  of  population  is  still  twice  as  great 
as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  diminution  in  number 
of  medical  students  was  oot  affected  by  the 
European  War  nor  was  the  actual  number  of 
medical  students  and  teachers  affected  by  the 
selective  draft,  for  the  Medical  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps  and  the  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve 
Corps   provided    against  that   contingency. 

Gass  A  colleges  require  a  four-year  high 
school  course  and  two  years  of  work  in  a  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  approved  by  the 
council  on  education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  council  also  specifieg  what  is 
required  in  the  studies  both  in  hi^  school  and 
college,  and  also  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the 
medical  schools  themselves,  both  in  supervision, 
equipment,  teachers,  clinical  facilities  [includ- 
ing, for  instance,  daily  dispensary  cases,  at 
least  six  maternity  cases  for  each  senior  stu- 
dent and  30  necropsies  for  each  senior 
class  of  100  students  or  less),  medical  library, 
museum,  dissect  material,  etc  In  1918  there 
were  69  medical  colleges  of  Class  A  in  the 
United  States  and  two  in  Canada. 

Medical  schools  of  Class  B  are  those  which 
under  the  present  organizalion  give  promise  of 
being  made  acceptable  by  general  improve- 
ments. Of  these  there  are  14  in  the  United 
States  and  six  in  Canada.  Class  C  contains  those 
which  require  complete  reorganization,  do  not 
keep  satisfactory  records,  or  enforce  entrance 
requirements  or  give  a  major  portion  of  their 
instruction  after  4  P.M.,  or  are  privately  owned 
and  conducted  for  'profit  Of  these  there  are 
12  in  the  United  States. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  work  done 
now  and  14  years  ago  is  realized  when  it  is 
known  that  in  1904  only  2.S  per  cent  of  medi- 
cal schools  required  college  work  as  an  en- 
trance requirement,  while  in  1918  92.2  per  cent 
did,  and  that  in  1904  only  6.2  per  cent  of  the 
medical  students  of  the  country  were  in  the 
high  grade  medical  schools,  while  in  1918  there 
were  95.3  per  cent  in  the  better  schools,  and 
that  in  1904  but  6.4  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
in  medicine. came  from  the  high  grade  colleges, 
while  in  1918  the  latter  graduated  90.3  per  cent. 

In  1915  a  national  board  of  medical  examin- 
ers was  inaugurated  with  funds  from  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  The  board  consists  of  six 
representatives  from  the  government  [two 
from  the  army,  two  from  the  navy  and  two 
from  the  public  health  service],  three  members 
of  State  licensing  boards  and  seven  other  physi- 
cians appointed  at  large. 

Of  the  82  medical  colleges  in  the  United 
Slates  in  1914-15  the  most  highly  endowed  had 
an  income  of  $411,570,  and  the  lowest  $6,080. 

About  1903  a  rapid  improvement  in  medical 
education  began  in  the  United  States,  resuh- 
ing  in  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
medical  colleges  and  it  was  thought  that  a 
dearth  of  physicians  would  follow.  Fears  were 
aho  expressed  that  the  medical  educatkni,  the 
cost  of  which  was  thus  greatly  increased, 
would  be  the  privilege  of  die  rich,  and  that  it 
would  tin  democratically  exclude  the  poor  boy, 
a  fear  which  has  not  been  iustified.  Appre- 
hensions were  also  felt  that  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  medical  education  would  have  the 
eflfect  of  decreasing  the  supply  of  physicians  fgr 
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rural  comtnunides.  This,  however,  has  been 
obviated  b]^  the  improvement  of  facilities  in 
communication -"automobiles,  better  roads,  etc. 

Out  of  90  medical  schools,  60  are  now  coedu- 
cational, although  16  out  of  the  medical  coK 
leges  admitting  women  have  no  women  stu- 
dents. Out  of  seven  medical  schools  for  ix- 
groes,  in  1910  only  two  were  dhdent. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  United 
States  to  instruction  in  hygiene  and  stale  medi- 
cine. In  Great  Britain  no  one  can  be  appointed 
a  medical  ofKcer  unless  he  has  a  special  diploma 
in  public  health.  In  this  country  little  oppor- 
tumly  is  afforded  for  general  or  special  sanitary 
work  on  broad  lines.  This  subject  is  now 
under  discussion  and  doubtless  progressive 
Stales  will  soon  provide  places  where  medical 
officers  of  health  or  other  persons  engaged  in 
sanitary  work  can  obtain  practical  and  scientific 
training.  The  scientific  investigations  which 
would  be  made  in  the  laboratories  of  such 
schools  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  public 

The  earliest  law  relating  exclusively  to 
physicians  was  passed  by  Virginia  in  1639,  but 
like  the  later  act  of  1736  it  was  designed  mainly 
to  regulate  their  fees.  The  act  of  1736  made 
concessions  to  physicians  who  held  university 
degrees.  In  only  two  of  the  13  colonies  were 
well-considered  laws  enacted  to  define  the  quali- 
fications of  physicians.  The  general  assembly 
of  New  York  in  1760  decreed  that  no  person 
should  practise  as  physician  or  surgeon  in  the 
city  of  New  York  till  examined  in  physic  and 
surgery  and  admitted  by  one  of  his  majesty's 
council,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  me 
king's  altomey-general  and  the  mayor  ot  the 
ciiy  of  New  York.  Such  candidates  as  were 
approved  received  certificates  conferring  the 
n^t  to  practise  throughout  the  whole  province, 
and  a  penalty  of  iS  was  prescribed  for  all  vio- 
lations of  this  law.  A  similar  act  was  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  1772. 
In  1840  laws  had  been  enacted  By  the  le^sla- 
tures  of  nearly  all  the  States  to  protect  citizens 
from  the  impositions  of  quacks.  Between  l&W 
and  1850,  however,  most  of  these  laws  were 
either  repealed  or  not  enforced  as  a  result  of 
the  cry  that  restrictions  against  unlicensed  prac- 
titioners were  designed  only  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

SUte  Supervision. —  Careful  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  difference  between  a  license 
and  a  degree,  the  one  carrying  with  it  the  right 
to  assume  a  title  which  is  evidence  of  scho- 
lastic abiHty,  the  other  the  right  to  enter  on  the 
practice  of  a  profession  or  a  pursuit,  both  ema- 
nating from  the  same  authority,  the  State,  cither 
directly  or  through  intervening  mediums.  As 
foreigners  are  often  punted  to  account  for  the 
diversity  in  our  legislation,  the  fact  is  again 
empha.sized  that  all  matters  of  internal  police 
control  are  left  exclusively  to  the  several  States, 
and  that  national  laws  regulating  professional 
practice  cannot  be  enacted.  Hence  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  be  silent  concerning 
licenses  and  degrees  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  apply  to  the  District  of  Cpltmibia  and  cer- 
tain recent  political  dependencies. 

Licenring. — The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  practise  a  profession  in  the  54  political 
divisions  of  the  United  States  vary  as  greatly 
in  the  various  professions  as  the  [mlitical  divi- 
sions differ  in  area,  extent,  population  and  im- 
portance.   However,  two  general  items  appear 
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___  —  __  __.  part  in  the  varions  statutory  re- 
quirements for  licensing;  namely,  (1)  the  gen- 
eral preliminary  education  reqiuremenis;  (2) 
the  professional  preparation.  The  general 
preliminary  are  given  uniformly  under  the 
synopsis  of  requirements. 

Sapenision,— In  medicine  all  political  di- 
virions  except  Alaska  now  have  examining  and 
Kcensing  boards.  In  some  States  the  stringent 
laws  against  non-medical  practitioners  ate  en- 
forced; in  others  quackery  receives  such  legal 
protection  that  any  person  may  treat  'the  sick 
or  .suffering  by  mental  or  spiritual  means  with- 
out the  use  of  any  drug  or  material  remedy.' 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
statutes  lack  specific  definitions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  practice  of  medicine,  and  without 
these  definitions  the  conviction  of  such  practi- 
tioners cannot  be  secured  through  the  courts. 
There  is  much  misunderstanding  i: 


between  schools  c.   ._,. 

tems  of  medicine,  Dut  in  requiring  without 
prejudice  or  partiality  of  all  who  seek  a  license 
to  practise  for  gain  on  the  lives  of  fellow  be- 
ings a  minimum  preliminary  and  professional 
training. 

Medical  SecU.— As  commonly  understood, 
regular  physicians  have  no  distinctive  theory  or 
practice;  homceopaths  treat  diseases  with  drags 
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to  the  morbid  condition  treated;  eclectics  make 
use  of  what  they  re^rd  as  specific  remedies, 
chiefly  botanic ;  physio medicalists  use  only  bo- 
tanical remedies,  discarding  those  which  are 
poisonous.  In  practice  these  distinctions  are 
not  always  observed.  The  following  political 
divisions  specify  homiEOpaths,  eclectics  or  osteo- 

Saths  as  constituting  part  of  their  examining 
oards  or  have  other  than  regulars  on  them. 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Geor- 
pia.  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,   North   Dakota,   Ohio,   Oklahoma,   Ore- 

¥)n,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
ennessee,    Texas,    Utah,    Vermont,   Virginia, 
Washington,    Wisconsin,   Wyoming. 

Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  have  examining 
boards,  the  former  of  three  appointed  by  the 
director  of  health  for  the  Philippines,  the  lat- 
ter of  five  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  following  have  separate  examining 
boards  for  each  recogniied  school  of  medicine: 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  IHorida,  Louisiana,  Maryland. 

Midwifery.—  Special  fees  for  certificales  of 
registration  as  midwives  are  required  in  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Iowa  and  Texas.  In  the  fol- 
lowing political  divisions  the  provisions  of  the 
medical  practice  acts  do  not  apply  to  n'omen 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  mtdwifery:  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi.  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Washington.  In  other  pi>lttical 
divisions,  though  there  are  some  special  prori- 
sions  for  certain  localities,  the  general  acts 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  make  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  practice  of  midwiferj- 
by  women.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
these  laws  restrict  the  practice  of  midwifery  to 
licensed  physicians.    Practically  the  "-"'!•'"■'■ 
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in  paUcical  divisions  where  the  Uws  seem  to 
resirict  the  practice  of  midwifery  [p_  licensed 
physicians  are  lillle  better  than  in  political  divi- 
sions where  the  practice  of  midwifery  by 
n  without  a  hcense  is  authorized  by  '■" 


nition,  and  the  practice  of  midwifery 
laied  by  definite  statutory  provisions. 

The  following  States  have  reciprocity 
claiises  in  the  law,  but  they  are  operative  in 
few  cases  only,  namely;  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  I^ strict  of 
Columbia,  Georaia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Latiisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  YorVNorth 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas^  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsiti,  Wyoming. 

The  law  provides  for  a  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  all  the  political  divisions  except  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,   Porto  Rico  and  Wyoming. 

The  law  provides  for  four  years  of  hi^ 
school  in  all  political  divisions  except  the  Canal 


Porto  Rico.  South  Carolina  and  Wyoming,  and 
for  an  academic  colleKC  course  in  the  followiug 
States,  the  number  of  years  of  such  course  re- 

Suired  being  given  in  parentheses  after  each: 
Llabama_{2),  Alaska   (2),  Arizona   (2),  Ar- 


(2),  Iowa  (2),  Kansas  (2),  Kentucky  (11. 
Louisiana  (2),  Maryland  (2).  Michigan  (2), 
Minnesota  (2),  Mississippi  (2),  Montana  (2), 
New  Hampshire  (2),  New  Jersey  (2),  New 
Mexico  (2),  New  York  (2),  North  Carolina 
(1),  North  Dakota  (2),  Oklahoma  (2),  Penn- 
sylvania (1),  Rhode  Island  (2),  South  Carolina 
(2),  South  Dakota  (2),  Tennessee  (1),  Texas 
{]).  Utah  (1),  Vermont  (2),  Virginia  (2), 
Washington  (2),  West  Virginia  (1),  Wiscon- 
sin (2).  A  four  years  medical  course  is  re- 
Jiiired  in  all  the  tjolitica]  divisions  except  the 
anal'  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  the  Philippines  Porto  Rico, 
West  Virginia  and  Wyoming.  The  number  of 
hours  of  tne  medical  course  is  specified  as  3,tXX) 
in  Colorado,  and  in  Indiana  and  New  Mexico, 
3,200  in  Illinois,  3,600  in  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  Texas  and  Vermont,  3,744  in  Connec- 
ticut and  4,000  in  California  and  5,120  in 
Georgia. 

Registration  of  Nursea.— See  Nuxee, 
Trained. 

Dentistry. —  See  Dentistry. 

Revised  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IH  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  In  the  colonies  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  there  was 
no  formal  medical  teaching.  The  apprentice 
system  prevailed  and  young  men   look  service 


I  physician  and  after  some 
into  practice  for  themselves.  Usually  this  was 
not  lar  from  their  preceptor  and  they  could 
recur  to  him  for  consultation.  Sons  of  the 
better-to-do  colonists  desirous  of  studying  medi- 
cine crossed  to  Europe  and  received  the  ad- 
vantage   of    medical    training    in    Edinburgh, 


London,  Paris  or  the  Netherlands.  Consider- 
ing the  long,  difficult,  dangerous  voyage,  the 
surprise  is  how  many  young  Colonials  secured 
a  European  medical  education.  Manifestly 
medicine  was  taken  very  seriously.  The  pre- 
liminary education  was  excellent  aud  the  medical 
training  thorouf^  Dr.  Morton  ('History  of 
FenusyiTania  Hospital')  does  not  hesitate  to 
say:  "We  ^nd  that  the  professional  men  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eif^teenth  centuries  were 
generally  much  better  educated  than  most  of 
ttieir  successors  of  the  present  time.  Almost 
without  exception  they  were  classical  scholars, 
their  graduating  theses  must  be  written  in 
Latin." 

The  ideals  in  medical  education  were  high. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bond's  essay  on  'The  Utility  of 
Clinical  Lectures'  (Philadelphia  1766>  insists 
that  the  student  'must  Join  Examples  with 
Study  before  he  can  be  sufficiently  qualified  to 
prescribe  for  tbe  sick,  for  Language  and  Books 
alone  can  never  give  him  Adequate  Ideas  of 
Diseases,  and  the  best  methods  of  Treatbg 
them.'  Bond  argued  that  clinical  teaching  was 
absolutelv  necessary  and  even  suggested  that 
the  leaching  should  be  by  what  we  call  the 
ward  class  metbqd  with  questions  to  bring  out 
the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  parts  atlecled. 
He  even  recognized  and  proclaimed  that  the 
only  policy  that  would  lead  to  real  advance  in 
medicine  was  to  follow  up  clinical  observaticm 
in  fatal  cases  by  a  post  mortem  and  acknowledge 
mistakes  in  the  hof>e  to  be  able  to  avoid  them 
in  other  cases.  His  words  deserve  to  be  pub- 
licly posted  in  every  hospital  and  medical  school 
of  the  country.  *lf  the  Disease  baffles  the 
power  of  Art  and  the  Patient  falls  »  Sacrifice 
to  it,  he  then  brings  his  Knowledge  to  the  Test, 
and  fixes  Honour  or  cUscredit  on  his  Reputation 
by  exposing  all  the  Morbid  parts  to  View,  and 
Demonstrates  by  what  means  it  produced  Death, 
and  if  perchance  he  finds  something  tmexpected, 
which  Betrays  an  Error  in  Judgment,  be  like 
a  great  and  good  man  immediately  acknowl- 
edges the  mistake,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivors, points  out  other  methods  by  which  it 
might  have  been  more  happily  treated.* 

About  1750  there  are  indications  of  waking 
up  to  the  need  of  formal  medical  teaching. 
William  Hunter,  a  relative  of  John  Hunter  of 
London  in  Rhode  Island,  Cadwalader  in  Phila- 
delnhia,  and  John  Bard  and  Peter  Middleton 
in  New  York  did  some  anatomical  teaching  with 
dissections  in  this  decade.    In  1762  Dr.  William 


lectures  with  dissections  at  his  father's  residence 
in  Philadelphia  and  this  was  attended  by  12 
students.  This  led  to  the  orgaiiization  of  our 
first  medical  school  as  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  in  1765.    Shippen'i 

Erincipal  auxiliary  was  Dr.  John  Morgan,  who 
ad  been  with  him  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
where  they  agreed  to  found  a  medical  school 
in  America.  The  second  medical  school  was 
the  Medical  Department  of  ling's  College,  New 
York,  established  in  1768.     New  York  antid- 


on  Robert  Tucker  in  1770.  Philadelphia  gave 
the  first  Bachelor  in  Medicine  in  1768,  but  did 
not  confer  its  first  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine 
until  June  1771.  Thoutrii  medical  leaching  had 
:-.j  _i !..:. -I i.j     i>  __. 
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calculated  just  before  the  Revolution  that  there 
were  some  3,500  physicians  practising  in  the 
Colonies,  of  whom  less  than  400  had  dcsrees. 
New  York  City,  containing  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ant^ "could  boast  of  more  than  forty  eentletnen 
of  the  faculty,  the  greaiest  part  of  whom  were 
mere  pretenders  to  a  profession  of  which  they 
were  entirely  ignorant"  {Independent  Re- 
pector.  New  York  17S3). 

Medical  education  received  an  almost  com- 
plete setback  everywhere  throughout  the  Colo- 
nies by  the  Rcvoluiion,  though  in  New  York 
the  practice  of  the  surgeons  who  accompanied 
the  British  army  proved  instructive  for  the 
physicians  who  remained  in  the  city,  and  courses 
in  anatomy  and  some  other  medical  subjects 
were  given.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution 
steps  were  taken  to  restore  the  medical  schools, 
Philadelphia  indeed  granting  degrees  at  a  com- 
mencement held  June  1760,  but  personal  and 
professional  jealousies  led  to  trouble  about  tlie 
charter  of  the  college  of  Philadelphia  and  it 
was  not  until  this  was  reorganized  that  the 
medical  schools  settled  to  work.  Over  100 
medical  students  were  in  attendance  there  in 
1790.  Medical  teaching  in  New  York  suffered 
from  a  similar  friction  of  personalities,  but  it 
lasted  much  longer.  The  Medical  Department 
of  King's  College,  changed  after  the  Revolution 
lo  Columbia,  was  reorganized,  but  there  was  a 
hitch  with  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
Slate.  An  independent  medical  school  was  or- 
j?anized  mainly  throurfi  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Romayne  ana  when  this  was  refmed 
recognition    by    the    Regents    he   appealed    to 

gucen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  at  New 
runswick,  N.  J.,  for  authority  to  confer  de- 
grees. This  appeal  to  outside  institutions  came 
to  be  B  favontc  device  of  medical  faculties 
throughout  the  country  who  had  severed  their 
connection  with  regularly  incorporated  medical 
institutions.  No  less  than  three  times  in  the 
first  half  century  Rutgers  was  thus  appealed  to, 
a^ain  in  1811  and  1826,  and  then  a  Geneva 
Medical  Faculty  was  organiied  in  New  York 
Gty.  until  the  practice  was  declared  illegal. 

After  the  Revolution  other  medical  schools 
soon  began  to  make  their  appearance.  Harvard 
organized  its  medical  faculty  in  I7S3.  Dart- 
mouth established  a  medical  department  in  1797. 
The  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  Baltimore  was  founded  in  1807 
and  continued  under  that  name  though  there 
was  no  university,  and  that  of  Yale  University 
in  1810.  Unfortunately  anatomical  teaching  was 
very  much  hammered  by  popiilar  prejudice. 
There  was  no  legislation  permitting  the  use  of 
or  providing  bodies  for  dissection  purposes.  The 
bodies  of  those  tailed  in  duels  were  by  law 
devoted  to  anatomical  purposes,  but  resurrec- 
tionism  had  to  supply  the  rest.  As  a  result  of 
popular  suspicions  there  were  attacks  on  dis- 
secting rooms  in  many  places.  New  York  had 
its  Doctors'  Riot  in  1789,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, New  Haven  and  Saint  Louis  had  theirs 
much  later,  welt  on  in  the  19th  century,  the  last 
actually  as  late  as  1S44.  This  was  not  a  medie- 
val reversion  as  it  is  often  called,  for  dissection 
had  been  very  freely  permitted  in  many  places, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a  modem  intolerance 
not  unlike  that  which  now  hampers  animal  ex- 
perimentation in  this  country. 

The  early  medical  schools  in  this  country,  as 
pointed  ont  by  Dr.   Nathan  S,   Davis,  although 


originating  in  different  States  wholly  independ- 
ent of  each  other  and  in  direct  rivalry  for 
patronage,  were  remarkably  similar  in  their 
organization  and  requirements.  At  first  the 
number  of  professors  in  each  sdiool  was  small 
and  the  college  term  eight  or  nme  months.  The 
bachelor's  degree  in  medicine  was  conferred 
after  three  years  of  study  with  a  preceptor  fol- 
lowed by  one  college  term,  and  the  doctor's 
degree  after  one  or  two  added  years  of  prac- 
tice and  a  second  course  of  college  attentUnce. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  was  aban- 
doned by  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1789, 
by  the  Lfniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1791  and 
by  all  the  medical  colleges  in  this  country  in 
1813. 

Medical  schools  soon  began  to  multiply.  In 
1810  there  were  die  six  soiools  alreaA-  men- 
tioned. In  the  30  years  down  lo  1840,  26  medi- 
cal colleges  were  added.  They  were  in  the 
order  of  their  fotuidation.  Ine  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  County,  founded  in  1812.  Thou^  in 
rural  surrounding  this  did  excellent  work,  bad 
some  noteworthy  men  on  its  faculty  and  up  to 
1840  about  3,000  students  on  its  rolls.  In  1817 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  finally 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  medical  department 
There  had  been  chairs  of  medicine  before. 
Samuel  Brown,  M.D.,  was  appointed  in  1799 
to  the  professorship  of  anatomy,  surgery  and 
diemistry.  In  1801  Frederick  Ridgley  M.D., 
was  elected  professor  of  medicine;  In  1805 
James  Fisbbacl^  M.D.,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  tfaeoiy  and  practice.  Twenty  students  I 
attended  the  first  full  course  of  medical  lectures 
in  1817-18.  One  of  them  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  the  first  d^^ree  conferred  west  of  the 
mountains.  In  1818  the  CasUeton  Medical 
School,  afterward  named  the  Vermont  Academy 
of  Medicine,  was  founded,  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  being  conferred  under  the 
authority  of  Middlebury  College  until  1827,  after 
which  it  was  conferred  directly  by  die  medical 
faculty  under  its  amended  charter. 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake  resigned  from  Transyl-  i 
vania  University  in  1818  and  organized  Uic  | 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Gncitmati  which 
held  its  first  course  of  lectures  in  1820.  Alto- 
gether he  held  11  chairs  at  ux  (UfFerent  medi- 
cal schools  at  various  times.  The  Medical 
School  of  Maine  was  organized  in  1820  also 
as  a  department  of  Bowdoin  College  at  Bmns- 
wiclc  with  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  as  the  facuhy. 
In  1821  a  medical  sdiool  developed  at  Brown 
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of  Vermont  was  organized  at  Burlington  in 
1SZ2.  In  1823  The  Berkshire  Medical  Institu- 
tion was  OTgatiized  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  under 
the  charter  of  Wiltiams  College.  In  1824  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  was  orgao- 
ized  at  Charleston.  In  1825  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Columbian  College,  District  of  Colinn- 
bia,  was  organized.  This  school  suspended  1834- 
35  but  resumed  in  the  latter  year  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Medical  College,  now  as 
the  medical  department  of  Columbian  Univer- 
sity. In  1825  Jefferson  Mescal  College,  Phila- 
delphia, was  chartered.  The  charter  was  granted 
to  Dr.  Barton  in  1819  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  1816.  Jefferson  owes  its  name  to  its 
with    Jefferson    College,    Cannont- 
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burg,  Pft.,  itrougb  which  its  degrees  were 
griuited.  In  182b  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  charter  1819,  was 
organized.  In  1826  the  Medical  School  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  familiarly  called  The  Win- 
chester Medical  College,  was  organized  at  Win- 
chester, Va.  Both  of  these  Virginia  colleges 
prosposed  to  have  terms  of  nine  months  instead 
of  the  shorter  terms  in  vogue  and  (he  method 
of  teaching  was  by  recitations  and  demonstra- 
tions as  in  other  departments  of  scientific  and 
literary  study  and  not  merely  by  lectures.  About 
rtie  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  University 
of  Virginia  was  graduating  men  after  two 
courses  of  four  and  a  half  months  each  given 
in  the  same  calendar  year,  but  its  examination 
standards  were  hi^  and  its  graduates  were 
taking  the  best  places  in  the  army  and  navy 
service.  In  1627  the  Washington  Medical  Cof- 
lege,  so-called  because  its  degrees  for  the  first 
six  years  were  conferred  by  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  was  organized  in  Baltimore. 
Afterward  a  charter  was  granted  by  Maryland. 
In  1831  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  was 
chartered   and    the   first   course   of   instruction 

S'l'en  the  following  year.  An  Academy  of 
edicine  preliminary  to  this  had  been  organ- 
iied  in  1827  at  Augusta  by  Dr.  Milton  M. 
Anthony,  the  foimder  of  the  Southern  Medical 
and  Surgicai  Journal,  the  first  medical  periodical 
published  in  the  South.  It  was  from  him  that 
came  the  suggestion  of  a  convention  of  the 
faculties  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United 
States  for  the  regulation  of  medical  education 
and  the  improvement  of  the  professional  status 
of   physicians.      The   movement    thus    initialed 

B'  lencd  into  the  organization  of  the  American 
edical    Association.      After   this   the   medical 


Lake  County,  Ohio,  was  chartered  and  its  first 
course  of  instruction  commenced  in  1835.  In 
1835  the  medical  institute  at  Geneva  College  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  medical  department  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  School  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and 
the  medical  department  of  t*e  University  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  were  chartered  by 
Ihe  respective  legislatures.  In  1837  the  medici 
departments  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  were  ot^nized,  and  in  1838  the  medical 
department  of  Hampden  Sydney  College  at 
Richmond  and  in  1839  the  Albany  Medical 
College  at  Albany,  N,  Y,,  and  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  College  at 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  continued  to  be  for 
lon^  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  Ifie 
nation's  history  the  principal  centre  for  medical 
education.  It  was  our  largest  city  in  the  early 
days  and  New  York's  development  was  ham- 
pered by  professional  bickerings. 

In  the  35  years  following  oown  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  his- 
tory in  1876,  47  new  medical  schools  were 
created,  not  including  five  or  six  abortive  at- 
tempts so  transient  as  to  leave  a  record  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  This  made  80  altogether  estab- 
lished doting  the  first  100  years,  16  of  w*iich 
had  been  discontinued,  leaving  64  medical  col- 
leges in  active  operation  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  Maine  had  two-  New  Hampshire  one; 
Vermont  three-  Massachusetts  one;  Connecti- 
cut one;  New  York  nine;  Pennsylvania  four; 


Maryland  three:  Virginia  two;  South  Carolina 
one;  Georgia  three :  Alabama  one;  Louisiana 
two;  Texas  one;  Tennessee  one;  Kentucky 
three;  Missouri  three;  California  two;  Oregon 
one;  Iowa  two;  Illinois  three;  Indiana  three; 
Ohio  seven;  Michigan  two;  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  three ;  leaving  13  States  without 
any  medical  college.  Of  these,  four,  two  in 
New  York  Oty,  one  in  Philadel^ia  and  one  in 
Chicago,  were  devoted  to  the  education  of 
women  in  medicine.  The  whole  number  of 
students  attending  the  five  medical  colleges  in 
1810,  for  Yale  though  chartered  was  not  yet 
receiving  students,  was  about  650,  of  whom 
about  100  were  graduated  that  year.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  was  about 
7,250.000.  In  1840,  with  the  population  two  and 
a  half  times  as  numerous  the  medical  students 
numbered  2,500,  nearly  four  times  as  many,  and 
about  800  graduated  that  year,  eight  times  as 
many.  In  1875-76  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  over  40,000,000.  It  had  mul- 
tiplied once  more  two  and  a  half  times,  but  the 
medical  students  tiow  numbered  6,650,  having 
again  increased  faster  than  the  population,  ana 
that  year  2,200  were  graduated.  With  this  great 
increase  of  medical  colleges  far  beyona  the 
medical  needs  of  the  population,  the  inevitable  ' 
struggle  for  existence  led  to  the  lowering  of 
standards.  The  temptation  to  concentrate  the 
teaching  into  as  brief  a  space  as  possible,  partly 
because  of  competition  for  students  but  mainly 
to  secure  more  profit  for  and  less  call  upon  the 
time  of  professors  who  were  engaged  in  active 
practice,  gradually  compressed  the  time  re- 
quired for  study.  At  the  same  time  preliminary 
renuirements  lessened  and  anyone  who  could 
wnle  his  name,  and  he  did  not  have  to  write 
it  veryolainly,  could  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. The  preceptor  was  practically  superseded 
and  the  college  terms  shoriened  to  four  months 
each  with  the  lectures  not  graded,  the  students 
listening  to  tile  same  course  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. The  degeneration  of  medical  education 
was  brought  about  by  the  faculty  using  the 


the  medical  schools  bore  the  names  of  well- 
known  tmiversitjes,  as  Harvard.  Pennsylvania 
or  Columbia,  the  universi^  administration  had 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  school 
curriculum  or  management  and  the  fees  were  di- 
vided among  the  historic  septenate  of  pro- 
fessors who  became  firmly  entrenched  every- 
where and  refused  to  permit  of  reforms  until 
their  hands  were  actually  forced  by  certain 
reforming  elements,  mainly  younger  members 
of  the  medical  profession. 

There  were  vigorous  protests  against  this 
unfortunate  degradation  of  medical  education 
which  all  coulo  not  but  acknowledge  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  organized 
on  the  initiative  of  the  New  YorT:  State  Medi- 
cal Socie^  with  one  of  its  main  purposes  the 
reform  of  medical  education.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  sidetrack  the  organizing  convention  by 
the  delegates  from  the  faculty  of  Ihe  Medical 
Department  of  New  York  University  in  whose 
halls  the  preliminary  meeting  was  held.  This 
failed  and  the  national  organization  became  a 
fact,  but  was  able  to  accomplish  little  in  the 
reform  of  medical  education  for  a  generation. 
Numerous  discussions  were  of  no  avail.  AU 
were  ready  to  admit  that  medical  students  should 
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have  better  preliminary  education  and  that  the 
lecture  courses  should  be  f^raded  and  thai  there 
should  be  a  systematic  division  of  the  branches 
taught  into  groups  appropriate  for  each  year  of 
study,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  three 
terms  of  six  or  better  still  eight  or  nine  months, 
each  year.  The  faculty  of  each  school  frankly 
acknowledged  the  defects  of  the  system  in 
vo^e,  but  "each  waited  for  the  other  to  move 
first  lest  by  placing  higher  requirements  upon 
the  time  and  resources  of  the  student  it  should 
cause  its  own  halls  to  be  deserted  for  those  of 
its  less  exacting  neighbor*  (Davis).  Some 
very  praiseworthy  attempts  were  made,  how 
ever,  to  get  away  from  the  current  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs.  The  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege was  established  in  1850  with  a  three-year 
graded  course  and  the  beginnings  of  clinical  in- 
struction. Unfortunately  the  Civil  War  proved 
fatal  to  it^  but  not  before  it  had  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  raising  standards  in  medical 
education.  In  1859  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
testing  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  school 
with  a  thoroughly  graded  and  consecutive  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  In  1871  Harvard  through 
the  iniiuence  of  President  Eliot  adopted  a  fully 
graded  system  of  instruction,  dividing  her 
classes  and  extending  the  courses  throughout 
the  collegiate  year.  The  new  medical  school 
of  Syracuse  University  adopted  the  same 
policy  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  35  years  after  1876  the  number  of 
medical  schools  doubled.  The  great  majority 
of  the  new  schools  were  of  the  same  low  stand- 
ards as  so  many  of  their  precedessors  and  in- 
deed were  founded  with  the  idea  not  of  foster- 
ing medicine  but  of  producing  revenue  for  the 
professors  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  mean- 
time in  1878  Dr.  Francis  Delafield  established 
the  first  laboratory  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York.  Later  that  same  vear  Dr.  Wil- 
liam  H.  Welch  opened' the  pathological  labora- 
tory of  Bellevue.  By  degrees  the  better  schools 
followed  these  examples  and  many  other  schools 
found  themselves  compelled  to  take  up  this  de- 
velopment of  medical  education  or  lose  in  at- 
tendance._  It  was  not  until  1893  that  a  deGnite 
advance  in  medical  education  was  made  by  the 
foundation  of  /ohns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
Baltimore.  This  required  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  every  student  and  required  four  years 
medical  study.  The  better  known  schools  were 
now  stimulated  to  follow  the  example  of  Hop- 
kins. Above  all  the  special  feature  of  clinical 
instruction  worked  out  there  gradually  spread 
to  the  great,  benefit  of  medical  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the 
Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  began  its  work  of  registering 
medical  schools  after  examination  according  to 
(he  grades  which  they  deserved.  In  order  to 
secure  a  class  A  ratini;^  the  medical  school  had 
to  have  six  full  time  professors,  at  least  $100,- 
000  invest metit,  be  provided  with  laboratories 
properly  equipped,  require  four  years  of  medi- 
cal study  and  at  lea^t  one  year  of  preliminary 
college  work.  It  was  not  long  then  before  the 
□umber  of  medical  coUeees  began  to  drop  off. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
the  investip:alion  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  Slates  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  revealed  the  de- 


fects in  many  existing  schools  and  called  at- 
tention to  what  should  be  the  absolute  require- 
ments for  medical  teaching  in  our  day. 

As  a  result  we  have  nearly  100  fewer  medical 
schools,  but  most  of  them  doing  serious  work 
and  10,000  fewer  medical  students  getting  a 
better  education.  The  medical  schools  which 
bear  the  names  of  universities  are  now  actually 
under  a  university  administration  as  a  rule.  In- 
creased interest  in  medical  education  has 
broui^ht  about  the  enactment  of  a  legal  regula- 
tion in  many  States  requiring  a  fifth  year  of 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine  which 
IS  to  be  passed  in  a  hospital.  The  entrance  le- 
quirements  are  constantly  growing  higher  and 
now  two  years  of  college  work  are  required  is 
a  preliminary  to  medical  sludy  in  most  places 
and  a  number  of  schools  have  adopted  or  arc 
about  to  adopt  the  bachelor's  degree  as  a  pre- 
requisite. Curiously  enough  this  modern  stand- 
ard is  nearly  a  replica  of  the  old  medieval  re- 
quirement that  there  should  be  three  years  of 
preliminary  study  at  the  university  before  tak- 
ing up  medicine,  four  years  at  medicine  and 
then  a  year  of  practice  with  a  physician  before 
the  medical  neophyte  might  practice  for  himself. 
Fortunately  our  scientific  developments  in  medi- 
cal education  were  completed  just  in  time  1o 
enable  us  to  be  independent  of  foreigri  medical 
teaching  during  the  war  and  the  magnificent  de- 
velopment of  American  surgery  put  us  in  a 
Kosition  to  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
igher  study  of  medical  and  surgical  problems 
from  a  thoroughly  scientific  standpoint  to 
students  from  Europe  who  after  the  war  will 
6nd  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  university 
studies  under  favorable  circumstances  over 
there  because  of  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  war  and  the  sad  gaps  in  teaching  staffs 
due   to   war   losses   involving   so  many   of   the 


velopment  of  medical  eduction  for  wo 
America  gave  back  to  the  world  the  opportunity 
for  feminine  medical  study  which  had  been 
freely  granted  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  then 
with  so  many  other  privileges  was  denied  in 
modern  times.  The  first  woman  student  of 
medicine  was  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  who  after 
being  refused  permission  lo  study  at  most  of 
the  medical  colleges  in  the  country  finally 
secured  the  privilege  at  Geneva,  N.  Y..  when  ihe 
faculty  feeling  sure  that  her  application  would 
be  rejected  put  it  before  the  students  and  they 
voted  unanimously  to  allow  it.  She  was  grad- 
uated in  1849.  Her  sister  Emily  was  refused 
two  years  later  at  Geneva  and  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  was  censured  by  the  State 
Medical  Society  for  receiving  her  for  a  term. 
She  was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve,  Oevc- 
land.  The  women  resolved  to  found  medical 
colleges  of  their  own.  The  first  of  these  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was 
founded  in  1850.  It  had  a  QUasi  predecessor  in 
the  Gregory  School  of  Medicine  established  lo 
train  women  as  midwives,  founded  in  Boston  in 
1848  and  lasting  until  1874.  The  Woman's 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  was  opened 
in  1865  and  closed  in  1899  when  Cornell  opened 
its  medical  course  to  women  students.  The 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore  was 
founded  in  1882.  that  of  Cincinnati  in  1886  and 
that  of  Kansas  City  in  1895. 

The  University  of  California  vras  a  juoneer 
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included  medicine  so  that  the  special  need  of 
medical  colleges  for  women  ceased  in  the  West 
When  Johns  Hopkins.  Baltimore,  opened  its 
medical  school  in  1893  women  were  accorded 
the  same  privileges  as  men.  Gradually  preju- 
dices disai>peared  and  other  medical  schools 
opened  their  doors  to  women,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  great  war  brouriit  home  the  need  for 
physicians  during  and  after  the  war  that  Hai- 
vaid  and  Columbia  removed  the  restrictions 
against  women  in  their  medical  schools.  No 
barriers  to  the  lUedica]  education  of  women  in 
the  United  Slates  either  in  under^aduate  or 
post-Kiaduate  work  will  remain  after  the  war. 
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James  J.  Walsh,  U.D. 

MBDICAL  SLBCTRICITY.     See  Elec- 

TROTH  EB  APEUTICS. 

MBDICAL  J0USNALI8U.    One  of  tiie 

earliest  newsii^ers  on  record,  the  Gaeette  de 
France,  was  issued'  by  a  physician.  Renaudot 
(Paris  1631).  He  h^  beien  appointed  Com- 
missioner-General of  the  Poor  of  France  when 
poverty  was  rife,  just  after  the  religious  wars, 
and  created  a  Bureau  of  Addresses  where 
those  out  of  work  might  learn  of  chances  for 
employ  mem.  He  established  the  Gaiette  to 
give  publicity  to  his  scheme  for  bringing  em- 
ployers and  employees  together.  The  Gatelte 
was  a  quarto  sheet,  printed  in  fonr  columns  on 
one  side.  Medical  matters  were  not  treated 
directly  in  the  Gazette,  but  its  purpose  was  dte 
prevention  of  disease  and  suffering  bv  lessening 
poverW.  With  the  origin  of  scientific  societies 
m  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  these 
published  journals  which  sometimes  contained 
articles  of  medical  interest  The  first  journal 
paying  considerable  attention  to  medicine  was 
Le  Journal  des  Scavans.    This  was  published 
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longer,  and  then  every  two  weeks  rather  regu- 
larly. It  lasted  some  10  ^ears,  and  altof^ether 
some  700  pa^es  were  printed.  Early  issues, 
contained  reviews  of  Willis'  'Cerebri  Anatome,' 
and  Steno's  'De  Mutculis  et  Glandulis,'  and 
other  medical  reviews  of  current  interest.  The 
German  Society  of  Naturalist  Physicians 
((^esellschaft  Naturforschender  Aerste), 
foimded  in  1652,  begjan  to  publish  in  1670,  after 
coming  under  Imperial  protection,  its  'Transac- 
ticms*  monthly  under  the  name  Ephemerida. 
A  more  purely  medical  periodical  waa  the  Acta 
Medica  Hafietuia,  edited  by  Thomas  Bartholin 
at  Copeidiagen  in  1671.  The  Royal  Society 
chartered  by  Charles  II  began  to  publish  its 
well-known  philosophical  'Transactions'  in 
1665,  Included  among  its  publications  were  the 
works  of  Malpishi  and  Leeuwenboek  in  the 
I7th  century  antf  those  of  Galvani  in  the  ISth. 

All  these  were  in  Latin.  The  first  medical 
periodical  in  the  vernacular  was  the  Nouaellet 
DfcouVfTtes  iur  toMes  Its  Parties  de  la  Mtde' 
cine,  issued  monthly  (Paris  1679-81).  It  was 
^blisbed  by  Nicholas  de  Blagny,  a  somewhat 
trre^lar  medical  practitioner  of  the  lime  who 
realized  the  value  of  publicity.  He  met  with 
decided  opposition  from  the  medical  profession, 
who  d^recated  not  only  his  methods  but  above 
all  the  publication  of  medical  matters  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ]>eople.  He  waked  the  French 
medical  profession,  however,  to  the  value  of  a 
medical  publication  and  not  long  after,  a  Jour' 
Hal  de  Midetine  was  published  by  die  Abbi  de 
la  Roijuie  and  contitlued  by  Claude  Bruoet,  who 
established  a  monthly,  Proprts  de  la  Midecine 
(169St-1709).  French  medical  journalism  then 
went  to  sleep,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
Sudhoif,  for  some  50  years.  Formal  Gennaa 
medical  JoumaHsm  began  with  the  Acta  Medi- 
coruai  Berolitieiuiitm,  founded  Jn  1717.  This 
appeared  tvrice  a  year  at  first,  and  then  atmually 
until  1730.  In  1717,  there  began  at  Leipzig  a 
quafterty  publication  called  the  ColUction  of 
Natural  History  and  Medical  Information.  This 
continued  for  many  years.  The  second  half  of 
the  18th  century  saw  a  thorough  waking  up  to 
the  advantage  of  medical  joumalism.  At  Ham- 
burg in  1759  the  weekly,  Dtr  Artt,  began.  In 
various  German  cities,  a  series  of  medical 
Bibliotheks,  that  is  regularly  issued  reviews  of 
medical  books,  made  their  atmearance.  In  1767, 
the  German  medical  joumal,  Neve  Armeitn 
(New  Remedies)  was  founded.  Most  of  these 
journals  lasted  only  a  few  years  until  thrir 
founder  became  occupied  with  other  things  or 
his  enthusiasm  evaporated. 

Eighteenth  century  medical  joumalism  or  its 
equivalent,  at  the  time,  consisted  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  transactions  of  various  medical 
societies,  A  number  of  very  important  con- 
tribctions  to  medicine  were  published  original^ 
in  these  and  they  have  a  dblinct  bibliographic 
value.  Sildhoff  suggests  that  the  material  for 
the  cultural  history  of  medicine  in  this  centnry 
lies  buried  in  the  files  of  its  forgotten  medical 
periodicals.  These  were  very  numerous  and 
(^rrison  has  given  a  check  hst  in  chronological 
order  of  some  hundred  of  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  the 
special  journals  of  the  scientific  department*  of 
medicine  began  to  make  Ihetr  appearancs^ 
Probably    the    most    important    of    tbet«   y 
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Rdl's  Archiv  fur  du  Pkvsioiogie  (1795),  which 
wms  ihe  incentive  for  the  toundatior  of 
Jotiannes  Miiller's  Arckvv  fir  Artatomit,  Pkys- 
ioiogie  %nd  viissensciiaftiiche  nUdicm  (Berlin 
and  Leipag,  1834-57),  continued  by  Reidiert 
and  Du  Bois  Rnmiond  and  still  published  at  the 
preseni  time.  Siebold's  Lucina  (Leipng  180^ 
11),  Langenbeck's  Bibiiotkek  fiir  die  Chimrgie 
(Gottingen  1805-13),  Grafe's  and  Walther's 
}<mr*ai  der  Chirurgit  und  Augen-Heilkunde 
(Berlin  1820-50).  Magendie's  Joumat  de  pkyt- 
iologie  ex/itritHfHtaie  (Paris  1821-31),  Mal- 
^gne's  Journal  de  Ckirurgie  (Paris  1843-46), 
BuHetiM    de    la    SocUtt   analomique    de    Paris 

i founded  in  1826  and  still  current),  and  the 
Itmoires  and  BvUelin  de  Meodfrnie  de 
medecine  are  typical  examples. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  year- 
books began  to  be  regularly  published.  About 
the  same  time  Virchow's  Arckiv  fiir  Patkot- 
ogische  AnatomU  and  the  Comptes  rendus  of 
Ihe  Soeittt  de  Bioiogie  of  Paris  began  publica- 
tion. There  are  now  literally  hundreds  of  such 
journals  published  in  the  various  countries  and 
langiuges.  The  tendency  to  entreme  specializa- 
tion in  medical  journalism  became  marked  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century  when  special 
journals  for  narrow  interests  were  published. 
Mind  (1876),  Brain  (18»),  and  La  Cellule 
(1884),  are  typical  examples.  Garrison  notes 
that  the  contribution  of  the  20th  century  to 
medical  journalism  is  the  large  number  of 
recent  periodicals  devoted  to  the  psychologncal 
and  soaological  aspects  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

In  Italy  medical  journalism  developed  rather 
slowl);,  Italian  professors  being  inclined  rather 
to  write  books  than  the  shorter  articles.  Cer- 
tain special  subjects  like  electrotherapeutics, 
because  of  Galvani's  and  Volta's  discoveries, 
were  covered  early.  It  Gcdvtmi,  with  the  sub- 
title Giontaie  di  Elettro-idrO'ti  AerO'Terapia, 
was  published  at  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  centuiT.  All  medical  therapeutics  was  re- 
duced to  electrical  terms  by  it.  Since  then  the 
Italians  have  the  hdbil  of  calling  their  medical 
journals  after  their  great  physicians,  and  have 
nad  journals  named  for  Cesalpino.  Ualplghi, 
SiMllanzani  and  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guidied  medical  discoverers. 

A  very  early  attempt  at  the  publication  of  a 
medical  journal  in  America  was  made  through  a 
translation  of  the  French  Journal  of  the  Miti- 
lary  Hospitals,  under  the  title  of  A  Journal  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pkar- 
tnacy  in  the  Mtlilary  Hospitais  of  Prance  (Vol. 
I,  No.  1,  New  York  1790).  This  contained 
some  120  pafres  but  is  the  only  number  that  has 

The  first  medical  journal  published  in 
America  was  the  Medical  Repository,  a  Quar- 
terly, under  the  editorship  of  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  Edward  Miller  and  Elihit  Smith.  It 
was  founded  in  1797.  and  the  interest  which  it 
aroused  can  he  best  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  of  volumes  I  and  II.  a  second  edition  was 
printed  in  18(X}  and  exhausted,  and  a  third 
edition  issued  in  1804.  This  is  the  only  time  in 
the  history  of  American  medical  journalism 
that  this  has  happened.  The  Medical  Repository 
continued  publication  until  1824.  Its  success 
led  after  a  few  years  to  the  almost  simultaneous 
foundation  at  Philadclt)hia  of  two  medical 
journals.  The  Medical  Museum  (1804-11)  and 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal 


(1804-09).  Though  neither  of  these  lasted 
long,  the  establishment  of  other  medical  jour- 
nals went  on  apace.  In  Boston,  the  Medical 
and  Agricultural  Acj/u ter  was  puMished  for  two 
years  (1806-07),  the  Bailitnore  Medical  and 
Pkysieal  Recorder  for  a  similar  period 
(1K18-09).  An  effort  was  made  to  attract  ad- 
ditional readers  in  these  journals  by  including 
subjects  of  cognate  interest  This  was  also  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  American  Medical  and 
PkUosophicat  Register  (New  York),  which 
luted,  however,  only  some  five  years  (1810-14). 
The  New  England  Journtd  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  had  a  happier  fate,  enduring  some  15 
jrears  (Boston  1612-28).  Philadelphia  had  by 
tfais  tine,  owing  to  professional  jealousies  and 
politics  and  the  mismanagement  of  medical 
schools  in  New  York,  come  to  be  the  centre  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  the 
medical  jonmalism  of  the  country  focussed 
there.  Tlie  American  Medical  Recorder  (1813) 
lasted  more  than  10  years  and  was  followed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Sciences^  founded  in  1820  by  Nathaniel 
Chapmait.  In  1825,  the  title  of  this  journal  be- 
came the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  still  with  us.  Under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  and  bis  son.  this  came  to 
be  the  representative  American  medical  journal 
long  known  as  Hays'  Journal.  The  oldest 
American  medical  weekly  in  existence  is  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  founded 
in  1828,  whose  editors  have  been  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  phy»cians  of  Boston.  The 
Medical  News,  founded  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
younger  Dr.  Hays  in  1843.  was  transferred  to 
New  York  (1896)  and  combined  with  the  Nev 
York  Medical  Journal  (1905).  This  latter  vras 
founded  in  1865,  followed  almost  immediatelv 
bv  the  Medical  Record  (1866),  both  still  in 
existence. 

The  first  medical  journal  issued  west  of  the 
Alleghaniei  was  the  quarterly  Reporter  of 
Medicine,  Surgery  and  Natural  Sciences,  issued 
at  Gndnnati,  1822.  The  first  Canadian  medical 
periacGcal  was  the  Journal  de  MtdeciM^  de 
Quebec,  issued  in  1626. 

The  founder  of  medical  joumalisni  in  its 
modern  sense^  as  not  only  a  carrier  of  news 
and  information  for  physicians  but  also  as  a 
force  for  the  uidift  of  the  profession,  the  ref- 
lation of  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  direction 
of  medical  legislation,  and  the  exposure  of 
abuses,  was  lliomas  Wakley,  an  Englishman, 
who  in  1823  founded  The  Lancet  in  London. 
When  this  appeared  there  were  a  great  many 
abnses,  especially  in  bos^tal  practice  and  medi- 
cal education  needing  correction.  Hospital 
posts  and  even  cometimea  medical  professor- 
ships had  become  family  mailers,  subjects  of 
inheritance  Hospital  instruction  was  so  given 
that  it  reached  but  a  very  limited  number. 
Wakley  began  by  publishing  the  hospital  lec- 
tures of  professors  for  the  benefit  of  the  profe!- 
^on.  When  Abemethy,  the  distingui^ed  Lon- 
don surgeon  of  the  time,  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion a^nst  the  publication  of  his  lectures  with- 
out his  perrnission.  Lord  Eldon  decided  thai 
lectures  delivered  in  hospitals  were  public 
property.  The  trial  proved  a  ftt>od  advertise- 
ment for  Wakley  and  his  work,  and  after  a  tinr 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament  and  he  became  tbr 
most  important  factor  in  Enf^nd  for  the  coi- 
rection  of  social    abuses   by  legislation.    Tht 
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Lancet  has  always  continued  the  work  of  its 
founder  in  this  regard,  and  has  been  noted 
for  its  crusades  against  food  and  drug  adullera- 
tions,  its  campaigns  (or  the  correction  of  medi- 
cal abuses,  and  its  leadership  of  the  medical 
profession  of  England  generally  for  the 
amelioration  of  memcal  social  conoitions.  The 
work  of  The  Lancet  was  not  only  supplemented 
but  extended  in  England,  when  the  Brilish 
Medical  Journal,  representing  the  British  Medi' 
cal  Association,  was  founded  in  1857.  The 
association,  organized  in  1832,  published 
yearly  'Transactions'  until  1853.  and  then  the 
Association  Medical  Journal,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  British  Medical  Journal  after 
some  five  yeu'S.  The  British  Medical  Jottmal 
has  come  to  be  a  most  powerful  factor  for  the 
correction  of  medical  abuses  and  the  exposition 
of  impositions  of  various  kinds  upon  Uie  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  public.  The  Ameriou 
Medical  Association,  founded  in  1847,  did  not 
establish  its  iournal  until  1883.  This  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  we^y  *  Transactions' until 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  George  Simmons, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuir,  it 
began  to  be  thoroughly  rwircsentative  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  medical  profes^on  in 
America  and  of  the  genuine  medical  interests 
of  the  public,  taking  lis  place  worthily  beside 
the  British  Medical  JoumaL  The  Joiunat 
A.  M.  4-  initiated  the  reform  of  medical  edu- 
cation by  securing  four-year  courses  and  full- 
time  professorships  in  the  medical  schools,  and 
thus  has  secured  a  noteworthy  reduction  in  the 
number  of  schools  of  medicine  in  the  country, 
decidedly  to  the  advantage  oi  medical  teaching 
generally.  It  was  enabled  to  do  this  through  its 
reorganization,  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation which  strengthened  State  and  county 
medical  organizations  and  brought  a  reform 
of  their  medical  journals.  The  advertising 
abuses  of  medical  journals  were  emphatically 

¥)inted  out  and  an  initiation  of  reform  secured, 
he  Journal  A.  M.  A.  has  done  extremely  valu- 
able work  for  the  medical  profession  and  the 
{lublic  in  the  exposure  of  guacks,  the  regula- 
tion of  physicians'  registration  and,  above  ^, 
the  ana^sis  and  exposure  of  so-called  patent 
medicines,  many  of  which  selling  in  verv  lai^e 
quantities,  at  expensive  prices  and  bougnt  par- 
ticularly by  the  poor,  were  shown  to  contain 
either  such  harmful  materials  as  alcohol  or 
cocaine  as  their  chief  ingredient,  or  else  to  be 
made  up  of  absolutely  inert  rnaterials  like  salt 
or  sugar  and  water,  slightly  colored. 

The  success  of  the  London  Lancet  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Lancetle  Francaise  in 
1828,  which  followed  the  plan  of  reporting  hos- 
pital lectures  and  afterward  became  the  Gatette 
des  Hobitaux,  which  still  continues.  The 
Gaeelte  Midicale  de  Paris  was  founded  in  1830. 


by  the  Frogris  Midieate^  pajing  attention  par- 
ticularlv  to  current  medical  items,  Paris,  1873, 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  ]9ih  century  a  whole 
series  of  such  weekly  journals  meant  to  carry- 
medical  news  and  represent  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  well  as  organize  the  correction  of 
abtises,  were  founded  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Deutsche  Medinin,  Wochenschrift 
in  1875,  Vrach  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1880,  and 
Geneva,  Munich,  Prague,   Rome,   Vienna  and 


i  came  to  be  represented  i 


At    the   beginning   of    the    European  War, 
lished  i 


there  i 


:   some  _1,"00   medical   journals  pub- 


tribution  was  as  follows:  the  United  States  had 
630;- Germany,  that  is,  the  German-speaking 
countries,  451;  the  French,  268;  the  British,  152; 
the  Italian,  75;  the  Spanish,  29.  This  was 
entirely  too  many  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
proper  standards  as  would  make  them  seriously 
valuable  and  prevent  abuses.  Many  of  them 
were  published  almost  entirely  as  a  means  of 
propagating  information  for  business  purposes 
with  regard  to  various  drugs  and  preparations, 
the  journals  being  established  for  this  purpose, 
or  tne  proprietors  allowing  their  columns  to  ba 
used  for  such  exploitation  because  of  the 
money  paid  for  advertising.  The  more  medical 
journals  the  lower  the  standards.  The  war, 
with  its  scarcity  of  paper,  has  brought  an  end 
to  a  great  many  of  the  proprietory  medical 
journals  and  undoubtedly  vill  in  its  course  do 
much  to  purifv  the  field  of  medical  journalism. 

BibliogrKphT,^  Chereau,  'Tournalisme  Med- 
icate Frangais'  (L'Union  Medicale,  1867) ; 
Garrison,  'Medical  Journalism'  (article  in  'Ref- 
erence Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,* 
New  York  1918),  and  'History  of  Medicine' 
(New  York  1918,  2d  ed.) ;  Siidhoff,  <Das 
Mediz,  Zeitschrift-Wesen  im  Deutschland> 
(Miiimch  Med.  Wochenschrift,  1903). 

James  J.  Walsh,  M.D. 

HEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  the  sci- 
ence of  applying  medical  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
poses of  legal  investigation ;  the  application  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  various  branches 
of  medicine  in  judicial  proceedings  requiring^ 
the  explanation  of  doubtful  questions,  such  as 
those  relating  to  conception  and  birth,  time  and 
cause  of  death,  physical  and  mental  diseases, 
etc  Medical  jurisprudence  is  often  spoken  of 
as  forensic  mediinne,  that  is,  the  medidne  of 
the  forum.  It  embraces  subjects  both  purely 
medical  and  purely  legal,  and  covers  a  very 
wide  range.  These  questions  have  usually  been 
considered  under  five  (Kvisions;  (1)  Such  as 
arise  out  of  the  relation  of  sex,  including  im- 
potency,  pregnancy,  legitimacy  and  rape;  (2) 
injuries  to  persons,  as  wounds,  death  from  vio- 
lence, poisoning  and  abortion;  (3)  disqualiS- 
cation  by  different  forms  of  mental  diseases; 
(4)  feigned  disabiUty  or  disease;  (5)  questions 
as  _lo  age,  identity  _  and  life  insurance.  The 
major  part  of  what  is  known  as  medical  juris- 
prudence relates  to  evidence  given  in  courts, 
even  it  the  whole  subject  is  not  [iroperly  em- 
braced within  the  subject  of  judicial  evidence. 
As  medical  books  can  be  nsed  only  In  a  very 
restricted  sense  in  judicial  proceedings,  the 
testimony  of  medical  experts  has  become  very 
important.  Our  laws  do  not  give  recognized 
preference  to  any  particular  class  or  school  of 
medical  practitioners  as  qualified  for  expert 
witnesses.  Knowledge  is  the  test  of  qualifica- 
tioa  to  give  such  evidence.  The  presiding  judge 
passes,  as  a  preliminary,  upon  the  question  of 

SualiRcation  and  determines  whether  the  witness 
ball  be  permitted  to  testify.  The  opinion  of  a 
medical  expert  is  never  conclusive  but  is  simply 
to  be  regarded  by  the  judge  or  jury  in  the  same 
manner-as  other  evidence  given  to  assist  in  es- 
tablishing a  fact.    The  medical  expert  is  fre- 
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quuitl);  called  upon  to  state  (acts,  as  well  as  to 
give  his  opinion  based  upon  facts  shown  by 
other  testimony  to  exist.  He  may  testify  as  to 
the  health  of  a  patient  whom  he  had  treated,  of 
his  habits  and  mental  trails.  He  may  testify 
thai  he  found  poison  in  the  stomach  of  a  person 
found  dead  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  whf'her 
the  poison  caused  death.  He  may  Rive  an  opin- 
ion as  to  how  long  a  person  has  been  dead,  from 
the  condition  of  tne  body  when  found;  whether 
a  certain  wound  would  produce  death;  and  his 
Opinion  as  to  the  instrument  used  to  inflict  the 
wound. 

In  all  of  these  subjects  of  investigation  the 
evidence  of  a  medical  expert  is  almost  indis' 
pensable.  In  matters  of  life  insurance,  where 
the  insured  dies  shortly  a.fter  a  policy  has  been 
issued  to  him,  medical  expert  examination  and 
evidence  are  often  of  great  importance,  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  the  insured  at  the  time  of 
insurance  and  upon  the  question  of  representa- 
tions. In  suits  for  injuries  to  persons  through 
the  fault  of  others  the  question  of  the  extent 
and  probable  continuance  of  disability  are  to  be 
investigated  with  the  aid  of  expert  evidence. 
Uany  questions  of  supposed  crime  could  not  be 
properly  determined  without  the  knowledge  and 
tldll  of^the  phj^ician,  applied  as  science  directs. 
In  cases  involving  samty  and  mental  capacity 
medical  jurisprudence  readies  the  lenith  of  its 
importance.  The  untrained  non-sdenliSc  mind 
cannot  measure  the  status  and  capacity  of  other 
minds.  If  it  is  difficult,  sometimes  nearly  im- 
possible, for  the  best  informed  to  determine 
accurately  (he  physical  condition  of  a  person^ 
none  but  those  eminent  for  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  matters  of  the  mind  ought  to 
judge  of  its  condition  and  hazard  opinions  as  to 
lis  peculiarities  and  capacity.  Insanity  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind  which  assumes  many  forms 
—  almost  afi  many  as  there  are  different  phases 
in  the  human  mind.  Many  definitions  are 
given  of  insanity,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  a 
physical  disease  located  in  the  brain,  which  de- 
ranges the  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  This  definition  is  not 
quoted  in  preference  to  any  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  approval,  but  because  it  differs  so  rad- 
ically from  others,  and  to  show  tlie  diflicully  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  this  dread  malady. 
The  genera]  term  insanity  comprehends  all 
shades  of  mental  diseases,  from  the  slightest 
abnormal  condition  to  that  of  the  wildest  ma- 
niac The  expert  alienist  is  called  upon  to 
testify  as  to  a  person's  ability  to  make  a  will, 
a  contract  or  to  transact  any  kind  of  business. 
He  is  asked  to  decide  whether  a  person  is 
bereft  of  his  normal  reason  to  the  extent  that 
prudence  requires  his  confinement;  and  when 
he  has  been  confined,  whether  ii  would  be  safe 
or  prudent  to  let  him  have  his  liberty.  The 
questions  upon  which  (he  expert's  o[Hnion  with 
regard  to  the  insane,  or  those  supposed  to  be 
insane,  are  asked  can  hardly  be  enumerated. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  new  and  earnest  efforts  are  be- 
ing constantly  exerted  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  render  its  information  upon  this  dif- 
ficult subject  as  full  and  complete  as  possible. 
Many  works  upon  medical  jurisprudence  have 
been  published  and  in  all  of  them  insanity,  iit 
its  various  forms,  has  had  a  prominent  place, 
white  quite  a  number  of  authors  have  produced 
•ndable  works  de\'olcd  cnlirciv  to  (he  sub- 


ject of  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity. 
Consult  Brothers,  'A  Statement  of  the  Law  of 
Forensic  Medicine'  (Saint  Louis  1914)  ;  Reese. 
I.  J..  'Textbook  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Toxicology'  (8th  ed.,  Philadelphia  1911); 
Robertson,  "Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Toxicology  and  Pubhc  Health'  (2d  ed.,  London 
1913),  and  'Medical  Serials,  with  Biblit^raphy 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence'  (2d  ed.  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany  1910). 

MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  The  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army,  of  which  the  surgeon- 
general  is  chief,  aims;  1.  To  conserve  the 
Strength  of  men  and  officers  — (a)  Through 
prompt  attention  to  disease  and  disabilities  re- 
vealed by  physical  examination;  (b)  throu^ 
supervision   of   saniiaty  conditions. 

2.  To  move  non-effectives  to  the  rear  with- 
out uiing  effective  lighting  men  for  such  service 
and  without  in  an7  way  obstrucdng  military 
operations. 

3.  To  provide  medical  and  surgical  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  (including  control  and 
management  of  military  hospitals),  restoring 
the  disabled  to  active  military  service  or  to 
useful  and  rnnunerative  places  in  dvil  life. 

The  service  of  the  medical  man  is  constant 
Every  recruit  must  be  examined,  because  the 
army  must  be  without  weaklings  and  witbont 
disease.  Health  must  be  maintained  Prophy- 
lactic measures  must  be  instituted  and  insisted 
upon  and  remedial  measores  applied  both  for 
illnesses  in  camp  and  as  a  result  of  battle  casu- 
alties. It  is  the  doctor's  job  to  make  and  keep 
the  soldier  fit  to  fighL  His  work  is  to  a  tte- 
mendons  degree  effective  in  preserving  the 
morale  of  uc  army.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
medical  department  to  succor  the  wounded  so 
smfilv  that  dieir  comrades  may  know  tiiat, 
should  Aeir  turn  come,  they  will  be  cared  for 
as  expeditiously  and  efficiently  as  is  possble 
Thus  the  medical  men  directly  heighten  the 
morale  of  troops. 

The  army  doctor  used  to  be  one  who  could 
do  a  little  of  everjjthing  in  an  emergency— he 
was  pretty  much  in  the  same  class  with  the 
country  doctor  o£  30  years  ago.  Maior-Gen- 
eral  (jot^s  once  said;  *I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  tnore  useful  man  in  the  artny  than  the 
medical  man  who  can  pull  a  tooth,  bind  a  fin- 
ger, or  take  diarge  of  the  casualties  that  occur 
in  a  mD\-ing  command,  and  do  all  these  things 
equally  well." 

"The  medical  department  consists  of  the 
medical  corps,  medical  reserve  corps,  contract 
surgeons,  dental  corps,  dental  reserve  corps, 
veterinary  corps,  veterinary  reserve  corps, 
nnrse  corps,  sanitary  corps,  ambulance  corps 
and  enlisted  (formerly  hospital  corps)  men. 

TThe  insignia  of  the  med- 
ical department  is  a  caduceus 
of  bronie  metal  one  inch 
high;  the  letters  D^  S.  A. 
and  C.S.  in  gilt  metal  super- 
imposed, designating,  re- 
spectively. Dental,  Sanitarj' 
and  Ambulance  Corps  and 
Contract  Surgeons.  Also,  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  sani- 
tary service,  and  chaplains,  wear  on  the  left 
arm  a  brassard  bearing  a  red  cross  on  while 
ground  — ihe  emblem  of  the  sanitary  seni« 
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of  armies  —  and  all  sanitary  formations  dis- 
play the  Red  Cross  flag  with  the  National  flag. 
All  sanitary  service  material  is  marited  with 
the  Red  Cross  emblem.  Green  lanterns  dis- 
tinguish sanitary  units  at  night. 

Expanaion  of  the  Medical  Organlzatioa 
darhiE  the  Great  War. —  In  the  Artny  Appro- 
priation Bill  of  29  June  1918  (H.  R,  12S1), 
provision  for  an.  increase  in  the  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  hi^er  commissioned  grades  of  the 
medical   department  was  made  as   follows; 

'^Increase  in  mrdical  department. —  That  the 
medical  department  of  the  regular  army  be,  and 
is  hereby,  increased  by  one  assistant  surgeon- 
general,  for  service  abroad  during  -the  present 


eral  grades  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  regular  army:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  con- 
strued so  as  to  discharge  any  ofiker  of  the 
regTilar  army  or  deprive  him  of  a  commission 
which  he  now  holds  therein.* 

The  proportion  of  eommtssioncd  medical 
officers  in  the  regular  army  is  not  to  exceed 
seven  for  every  thousand  of  the  total  enlisted 
strength  of  the  regular  army.  They  must 
be  atiiens  of  the  United  States.  The 
relative  rank  percentages  of  the  commissioned 
ofTicers  below  brigadier-general  is  as  follows: 
colonel,  3,16;  lieutenant-colonel,  5.42;  major, 
23.70;   captain  and   lieutenant,  6772. 

Ofin  e/  Uia  Sureno  GrKml 


war,  who  shall  have  the  rank  of  major-general. 

and  two  assisiant  sureeons -general,  who  shall 
have  the  rank  of  brigaoicr-general,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  trom  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  regular  army. 

"That  the  President  may  nominate  and  ap- 
point in  the  medical  department  of  the  N'ational 
army,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  regular  army  not  to  exceed  two  major-gen- 
erals and  four  brigadier-generals. 

"That  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  regular  army,  none  of 
whom  shall  have  rank  above  that  of  colonel, 
shall  be  proportionately  distributed  in  the  sev- 
eral grades  as  now  provided  by  law. 

•That  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps  of  the  regular  army,  none  of 
whom  shall  have  rank  alKi\c  that  of  colonel, 
shall  be  proportionately  distributed  in  the  sev- 


At  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War  (April  1917)  the  Me<Kcal  Corps 

comprised   452   officers,    and    there   were   2,600 
members  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  enrolled 


but 


Office 


led 


the 


medical  department  for  the  week  ended  4  Oct 
1918  totaled  35,374  the  disiribuiion  being  as 
shown  in  tabic  on  following  page. 

An  applicant  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  was  required  to  be  between  22 
and  55  years  of  age,  and  to  be  qualified  to  prac~ 
tise  medicine  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
he  resided.  In  general,  the  personnel  of  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  wore  successful  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  private  practice.  To 
join,  one  had  to  apply  to  the  adju tan  1 -general 
of  the  army  for  examination;  itien  followed 
iively,  preliminary  examination,  physical 
lental.  After  qualifying  as  to  physical 
a,  clinical  skill  and  aptitude  for'Uie  mili- 
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Ury  tcrvice,  the  aiq>licant  was  recommended  boards  consisted  of  an  officer  from  the  Uedical 

for  a  commission  by  the  surgeon-general,  and  Corps  and  two  officers  from  the  Dental  CoTps. 

appointment  b^f  the  President  followed.  Uobile  operating  dental  units  in  the  shape  of 

Tbe   provision   that  a  major  might   not   be  motors  equipped  as  dental  offices  on  wheels  were 

appointed  after  45  was  changed  when  the  need  in  use  at  camps  in  the  United  States  and  with  the 

for  medical  officers  for  the  Great  War  became  army  in  France.    Dental  officers  were  assigned 

acute.  to  Irase  and  g^eneral  hospitals,  and  the  dental 
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Of  the  10  per  cent  sanitary  personnel,  4  per 
cent  or  5  per  cent  were  allotted  to  the  Zone  of 
the  Advance  and  the  balance  to  the  Line  of 
CommiKucation  or  to  home  territory,  or  wher- 
ever sick  or  wounded  sent  to  the  rear  were  to 
be  cared  for.  War  experience  had  shown  the 
necessity  in  the  sanitary  service  of  one  individ- 
ual for  every  man  sick  or  wounded,  because 
more  than  one-half  of  the  personnel  was  held 
ready  to  render  first  aid  and  transport  the  dis- 
abled to  the  [car,  and  consequent^  not  avail- 
able for  their  care  thereafter. 

For  an  army  of  2,000fl00  the  National  ar^ 
organization  provided  for  20,000  medical  offi- 
cers and  200,000  enlisted  men  of  the  medical 
personnel — one  officer  and  10  enlisted  men  for 
every  100  enhsted  men  of  the  combatant  forces. 
Thirty  per  ceiH  of  the  entire  authoriated 
Stren^  of  the  medical  department  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Master  hosfnta]  sergeants,  ii 
per  cent;  hospital  sergeants,  J4  per  cent;  ser- 
ffcams  first-class,  7  per  cent;  sergeants,  11  per 
cent;  corporals,  5  per  cent  and  cooks,  6  per 
cent  Each  authorized  horsedrawn  ambulance 
company,  or  similar  organization,  had  a  horse- 
sboer,  saddler,  farrier  and  mechanic.  Privates 
first-class  were  eligible  for  ratings  for  addi- 
tional monthly  pay  as  follows:  As  dispensary 
assistant,  $2:  as  nurse,  £3;  as  surgical  assistant, 
$5. 

Dental  Corpc.— Tbe  Dental  Corps  com- 
prised commissioned  officers  of  the  same  grades 
and  proportionately  distributed  among  such 
grades  as  were  provided  for  the  Medical  Corps. 
There  was  one  dental  officer  for  every  thousand 
of  the  total  strength  of  the  army.  The  dentists 
of  the  country  were  particularly  alert  during 
the  war  with  Germany,  and  the  profession  was 
mobilized  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient dentists  available  for  an  army  of  5,000.000 
men.     In    the    examination    of    recruits    dental 


The  Dental  Corps  division  of  the 

geons-general's  staff  enrolled  denial  officers, 
recommended  them  for  assignment  and  promo- 
tion, appointed  examining  and  review  boards 
and  developed  plans  for  service  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.    The  exanuning  and  review 


Veterinary  Corps. —  The  Veterinary  Corps 
of  the  regular  army  consisted  of  62  com- 
missioned officers  at  tne  outbreak  of  the  World 


War  and  was  expanded  to  2.100  ofKcers  and 
over  20,000  enlisted  men.  Veterinarians  from 
civil  Ufe  were  commissioned  in  the  grade  of 
second  Ken  tenant  and  by  promotion  migbt 
reach  any  grade  to  include  that  of  colonel 
Candidates  were  required  to  be  graduates  of 
recognized  veterinary  schools,  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  55,  and  to  i^s  a  satisfactory 
mental  and  physical  examination.  The  enlisted 
men  assisted  the  veterinary  officers  and  were 
not  required  to  be  veterinary  graduates.  They 
were  enhsied  in  ike  grade  at  private  and  might 
be  promoted  to  privates  first  class,  farriers, 
horseshoe rs,  wagoners,  cooks,  corporals,  ser- 
geants and  ser{[cants  first  class,  for  aptitude  in 
the  duties  ret^uired  In  these  various  grades. 

The  Vetennary  Corps  organized  and  oper- 
ated veterinary  hospitals  at  all  camps  and  can- 
tonments possessing  public  animals.  Each 
regiment  ot  Cavalry,  field  artillery  and  engi- 
neers had  two  veterinary  ofiicers  and  six  en- 
listed men  attached  to  it  for  the  care  of  uck 
and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  well  ani- 
mals. Each  division  had  a  division  veterinarian 
who  supervised  the  veterinary  service  of  the 
division.  All  animals  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment had  first  to  be  passed  on,  as  to  soundness, 
by  an  army  veterinarian.  Snipments  of  ani- 
mals by  rail  and  all  boats  for  transporting 
them  overseas  were  accompanied  by  veterinary 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  Veterinary  laborato- 
ries were  maintained  to  aid  in  the  detection 
and  elimination  of  communicable  animal  dis- 
eases. The  Veterinary  Corps  was  also  respon- 
sible for  recommendations  pertaining  to  veteri- 
nary sanitation  wherever  there  were  public 
animals.  The  meat  inspection  service  of  the 
Veterinary  Corps  covered  the  inspection  of  all 
meats  and  meat  food  products  used  by  the  en- 
tire army  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  when 
issued  to  troops.  All  meats  bought  for  sh^ 
ment  overseas  were  inspected  by  veterinary  offi- 
cers to  make  sure  they  were  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption and  that  they  complied  with  govern- 
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Rient  5i>ecifi  cations.  Animals  slauEhtered  in 
the  &dd  for  food  purposes  were  also  subject 
!□  inspection  as  were  dairies  and  milk  herds 
supplying  ntilk  to  the  army. 

Vetennary  hospital  units  were  oroaniied 
and  operated  by  the  Veterinary  Corps  tor  use 
in  the  theatre  of  oiKrations.  Some  of  these  were 
established  as  hospitals  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation and  at  the  base,  and  others  operated  from 
the  front  to  collect  sick  and  injured  animals 
and  evacuate  them  to  these  hospitals  in  the 
rear.  Animals  able  to  walk  were  led  to  the 
point  where  they  could  be  loaded  into  railroad 
cars,  while  the  more  seriously  injured  ones  were 
conveyed  in  motor  ambulances.  The  hospitals 
were  equipped  with  operatit^  tables  and  com- 
plete outfits  of  instruments  so  that  an}*  neces- 
sary suivical  measure  mi^t  be  carried  out. 
Special  hospitals  for  communicable  diseases 
were  also  established  where  infected  animals 
were  isolated  for  the  protection  of  others.  By 
these  means  it  was  possible  to  restore  to  use- 
fulness many  thousands  of  animals  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost. 

Army  Nutk  Corps^^The  Army  Nurse 
Corps  recruits  nurses  for  the  service,  enrolls 
tbem  and  controls  their  movements.  There  ii 
one  superintendent  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  diiet  nurses  and  reserve  nurses 
are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  surgeon- 
general  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  Army  Nurse  Corps  consists  of 
trained  nurses.  The  Red  Cross  as  the  reserve 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  has  sup- 
plied many  nurses  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
When  once  assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
the  nurse  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  (he  army 
as  administered  by  the  sui^eon-general's  office. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  United  Slates  into 
the  war  with  Germany  there  were  about  400 
nurses  and  7.000  enlisted  men  in  the  medical 
deparlmuit.  Less  than  a  year  later  there  were 
7,000  nurses,  and  in  September  1918  there  were 
more  than  16,000  on  the  rolls  of  the  Arm^ 
Nurse  Corps,  of  which  number  (from  Apnl 
1>)17  to  1  Aug.  1918)  the  Red  Cross  had  placed 
13,111  nurses,  the  rale  of  assignment  of 
nurses  to  the  military  authorities  ^  the  Bed 
Cross  having  been  S5  per  day  from  the  bc- 
ginwi^  of  191&  The  total  Red  Cross  enroll- 
ment of  graduate  nurses  eligible  for  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  (as  of  2  Juty  1918)  was  22,734 
inchidtng  uose  serving  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  It  was  estimated  that  50,000  nurses 
would  be  required  for  an  ^rmy  of  2,000,000 
<one  nurse  for  lO  beds  if  25  per  cent  were 
hospitalized,  the  maximum  provided  for,  based 
on  British  experience,  or  with  a  minimum  hos- 
pitalization of  17  per  cent,  51,000  nurses  for  an 
army  of  3,000,000).  Emphasizing  the  need  fiir 
nurses,  the  acting  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  stated  on  17  Sept.  1918  that  not  only 
must  25.000  nurses  be  obtained  before  1  Jan. 
1919  (9,000  In  addition  to  the  16,000  then  in 
service),  but  (if  the  war  continued)  thai  by 
1  July  1919,  50,000  would  be  required  —  thus 
indicating  thai  in  less  than  a  year  34,(XK)  would 
have  to  come  forward  to  meel  the  need.  To 
increase  the  number  of  nurses  (here  was  estab- 
lished on  25  May  1918,  under  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral, an  Army  School  of  Nursing,  which  gave 
immediate  opportunity  for  service,  providing 
an  adenuate  course  of  (raining  for  young 
women  octwceri  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  who 


bad  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent; 
It  at  the  same  time  made  possible  the  release 
of  a  large  number  of  graduate  nurses  eligible 
for  service  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Under 
date  of  13  Sept  1918,  the  surgeon'^eneral  an- 
nounced that  the  50  American  hospitals  which 
organized  base  hospital  units  for  service  in 
France  had  been  notified  that  they  might  in- 
vite a  limited  number  of  their  student '  nurses 
to  go  to  France,  where  they  would  have  the 
privilege  of  rendering  service  and,  at  the  same 
time,  complete  their  training  under  representa- 
tives of  their  own  schools  in  base  nospitafs 
abroad.  These  were  mostly  seniors,  and  those 
who  went  across  included  the  yoiuig  women 
who  were  first  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Anny 
School  of  Nursing,  Each  unit  of  25  was  in 
charge  of  a  graduate  nurse.  Student  nurses 
not  so  far  advanced  were  placed  in  base  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  Slates.  Women  called 
"hospital  assistants" —  a  position  created  by  the 
surgeon-general  for  women  offering  to  nurse 
wounded  soldiers  —  were  enrolled  through  the 
Red  Cross  and  assigned  to  convalescent  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States,  where  training 
units  were  not  established.  These  hospital  as- 
sistants were  married  women  between  21_and 
40,  whose  husbands  were  overseas,  and  »ngle 
women  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45.  They 
were  high  school  graduates  or  had  present 
educational  equivalents. 

At  the  request  of  the  surgeon-general  cer- 
tain well-known  medical  colleges  allied  with 
hospitals  ^ve  special  three  months'  courses  for 
nurses'  aids.  These  young  women  were  to 
serve  as  anesthetists,  laboratoiy  assistants, 
nurses'  helpers  and,  in  emergency,  ward  nurses. 
There  were,  on  1  July  1918,  48,000  in  training 
schools  for  nurses,  and  a  campaign  to  recruit 
25,000  student  nurses  was  launched  (July 
1918),  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
mittee on  nursing  and  women's  committee  of 
the  Cotmctl  of  National  Defense,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  surgeon-general's  office  and 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Ambulance  Coipa. — The  Ambulance  Corps, 
which  had  in  August  1918,  9,000  or  10,000  men 
with  80  sections  serving  behind  the  French, 
English  and  Belgian  lines  and  30  sections  be- 
hind the  Italian  trenches,  with  additional  units 
in  training  at  AUentown,  Fa.,  was  started  at 
Allentown  in  May  1917,  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  Frendt  in  response  to  an  appe^ 
by  Marshal  Joffre.  One  hundred  sections  were 
trained  in  driving  ambulances,  carrying  litters 
and  in  first-aid  treatment  Forty  colleges  sent 
men,  and  there  were  soon  4,5(X}  on  hand.  The 
service  abroad  absorbed  the  privately  raised  and 
financed  automobile  ambulance  units  manned 
by  American  volunteers.  An  ambulance  section 
consisted  of  a  captain  or  lieutenant  command- 
ing and  45  enlisted  men.  An  officer  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  checked  up_  on  opera- 
lion  and  maintenance.  Hospital  units  of  vari- 
ous kinds  came  to  Allentown  for  traiiung  prior 
to  departure  abroad.  The  camp  became  strictly 
medical,  with  men  in  training  for  all  branches 
in  this  seWtce,  the  men  for  the  laboratory 
units,  field  hospital  units  and  organization  to 
conduct  base  hoiipitals  being  obtained  princi- 
pally from  (he  medical  (raining  camps  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe  and  Fort  Riley. 

Hospital  Corps.— The  men  of  the  Ho»- 
lutal    Corps    available    for    tervice    y^itb    line 
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organizations  and  with  the  sanitary  train  are 
designated  in  time  of  p«ace,  and  at  the  time 
of  mobilization  for  war  they  are  ready  to  join 
their  respective  commands.  Each  has  the 
proper  personal  equipment  and  has  been  in- 
structed as  to  first-aid  treatment.  Field  equip- 
ment is  maintained  at  designated  stations  read; 
for  use. 

Sanitary  Officers. —  Medical  ofScers  in 
command  of  sanitary  units  attached  to  units  of 
the  line  smaller  than  a  division  (the  sanitary 
units  beinf;  temporarily  separated  from  direct 
headquarters  control)  report  these  units  to  the 
senior  hne  officer  in  command 

The  department  surgeon  is  chiefly  an  ad- 
visory officer,  hut  in  matters  relating  to  activi- 
ties of  the  sanitary  service  within  nis  depart- 
ment he  acts  in  an  administrative  capacity, 
supervising  the  work  of  the  department  and 
examining  and  passing  on  reports.  His  watch- 
fulness over  sanitary  conditions  is  constant  and 
he  immediately  reports  orally  to  the  command- 
ing officer  as  to  remediable  defects,  widi  recom- 
mendations. In  mobilization  camps  physical 
examinations  are  made  and  recorded  by  the  de- 
partment surgeon  and  sanitary  inspector  and 
their  assistants,  who  also  vaccinate  agaipM 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever,  and  report  the  sick 
list  to  the  company  commander,  making  ap- 
propriate records.  Each  mobihiation  camp  for 
Stale  National  Guard  troops  wag  in  charge  of 
an  officer  of  the  regular  army.  He  had  on  hit 
staff  a  camp  surgeon,  usually  a  medical  officer 
of  the  regular  army.  Surgeons  at  port*  of 
embarkation  and  at  rest  stations  were  the  sani- 
tary advisers  of  the  commanding  line  officers 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment The  Medical  Department  sees  to  it 
that  all  individuals  and  or^aniiations  in  the 
army  are  furnished  such  equipment  aa  pertains 
to  the  Medical  Department,  and  such  trainii^ 
in  sanitary  matters  is  (^ven  to  both  line  troops 
and  sanitary  troops  as  is  possible  and  as  is  a^ 
propriate  to  each. 

The  regulations  delinitig  duties  of  tnedical 
officers  contain  the  following:  "While  oOkers 
acting  as  technical  advisers  of  their  com- 
tnaniMrs  are  responsible  for  pointing  out  in- 
sanitar]r  conditions  and  making  proper  recom- 
mendations for  their  correction,  the  direct  re- 
qxmsilnlity  rests  with  the  commander.  If,  ho«r> 
ever,  the  commander  authorizes  the  medical 
adviser  to  give  orders  in  his  name  for  the  cor- 
rection of  defects,  then  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  latter  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased.* 

Contnct  Snrceons. —  Contract  surgeons 
are  not  given  commissions,  but  they  wear  the 
uniform  when  on  active  dutj-.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  rive  their  entire  time  to  the  pubHc 
service,  ^ort-term  contracts  are  made  with 
graduates  of  reputable  medical  schools  and 
fone-term  contracts  with  graduates  and  qnati- 
fie<r practitioners  after  examination.  There  arc 
two  forms  of  contract:  standard,  $1,800  a  year, 
and  substandard,  $75  a  month  with  subsistence, 
mileage,  etc.  Of  the  ISl  contract  surgeons  in 
the    service    (in    September    1918)    34    were 

Civilian  Personnd. —  In  administrative  of- 
fices, supply  depots  and  hospitals,  there  are 
civilian  employees  including  clerks,  messengers, 
watchmen,  contract  nurses,  cooks,  packers  and 
laborers,  those  other  than  uni^killed  laborers  be- 


ing subject  to  civil  service  rules.  Service  vol- 
unteered in  emergency  by  individual  civilian 
physicians,  nurses,  litter  beafers,  cooks  et  al,  is 
often  accepted  by  the  snrgeon  of  any  or^niza- 
tion  operating  independently,  or  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  general  hospital,  with  the 
consent  of  his  commanding  officer  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  surgeon-general. 

The  personnel  of  the  Medical  Department, 
and  all  other  persons  as^gned  to  dutv  with 
that  department,  are  collectively  called  sani- 
tary troops.  In  time  of  war  the  Sanitary  Serv- 
ice includes  (a)  all  persons  serving  in  or  em- 
ployed by  the  Medical  Department,  including 
officers  and  men  temporarily  or  permanently  de- 
tailed therein;  (b)  individuals  whose  voluntary 
service  with  the  Medical  Department  is  duly 
authorized,  and  (c^  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Medical  Deparfmcnl. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  head,  aids  under 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  24  April  1912. 
This  organization  is,  as  per  its  charter  (Act  of 
5  April  1905),  'a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  Army.*  The  Red  Cross  has  its  own 
organization,  actittg  under  the  direction  of  the 
ranking  medical  officer  of  the  unit. 

Co-oper«tiDK  AgencieB. —  Other  anxiliary 
and  co-operative  aids  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, with  which  the  office  of  the  surgeon- 
general  is  in  communication  but  does  not  con- 
trol, include  the  War  Department  and  Navy 
Department  Commissions  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  (having  supervision  of  regulations 
dealing  with  the  stippression  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  within  the  five-mile  lones 
around  camps  and  cantonments  and  of  prosti- 
tution within  10  miles),  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
(which  has  recently  taken  over  the  work  for 
civilian  co-opetation  In  combating  venereal  dis- 
eases), the  (Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
War  Department  (which  now  has  charge  of  ^s 
defense  activities),  and  the  General  Medical 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

General  Medical  Boards  The  last-named 
body  worked  in  close  co-operation,  and  aided  in 
the  expansion  of  the  nation's  medical  program 
during  the  war  through  co-ordinating  the  civil- 
ian resources  with  those  of  the  government. 
It  stimulated  enrollment  of  physicians  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  organized  the  Vol- 
unteer Medical  Service  Corps,  aimed  to  enlist 
'Ac  services  of  all  physicians,  both  men  and 
women,  during  the  emergency,  who  were  not 
already  in  the  government  service.  In  Novem- 
ber 1917  the  provost  marshat-general  rctjtiested 
the  Coundt  of  National  Defense  to  notmnate  a 
man  in  each  State  as  medical  aide  to  advise  the 
governor  as  to  medical  questions  which  would 
arise  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Law.  The  chairman  of  the 
General  Medical  Board  appointed  a  committee 
on  medical  advisory  boards,  whid)  met  and 
selected  a  representative  from  each  State. 
These  were  called  to  Washington  and  received 
their  instructions.  The  committee  on  medical 
advisorv  boards  formulated  a  plan,  outlining 
the  duties  of  these  aides.  In  the  selection  of  the 
personnel  of  medical  advisory  and  local  boards 
and  organisation  of  medical  activities  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Rules  of  procedure 
were  prepared  and  approved  by  the  provost 
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marshal-general.  It  was  announced,  28  Sept 
1918,  that  medical  aides  in  States  having  a 
population  of  more  than  500,000  had  been  com- 
missioned in  the  army  with  die  rank  of  major, 
and  in  other  States  with  the  srade  of  captain. 

The  General  Medical  Board  has  committeeB 
on  child  welfare,  civilian  co-operation  for  com- 
bating venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  editorial, 
hosjHtals,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  industrial 
medicine  and  surgery,  legislation,  medical  ad- 
visory boards,  medical  schools,  nursing,  pub- 
licity, research,  States'  activities,  surgery,  volun- 
teer medical  service  corps  and  women  physi- 
cians. 

SDrgeon-Ooneral'a  Office.— The  office  of 
surgeon- general,  as  the  heart  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  (he  army,  during  the  war  had  a 
great  administrative  group,  with  the  immediate 
office  management  in  charge  of  chief  clerk  and 
civilian  employees,  the  several  divisions  being 
in  charge  of  army  ol!)cers  of  special  experience 
and  qualifications. 

The  enormous  expansion  in  the  work  of  the 
surgeon 'general's  omce  is  indicated  by  a  few 
comparisons.  Just  prior  to  the  declaration  by 
the  United  States  (6  April  1917)  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  surgeon-general's  office  staff 
comprised  six  officers,  includiiw  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Gorgas,  and  20  clerks,  and  occupied  three 
rooms  in  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building. 
By  1  Dec.  1917,  165  officers  were  detailed  here, 
there  were  S3S  clerks,  300  office  rooms  were 
required,  five  whole  buildings  and  parts  of  20 
others  were  being  occupied,  and  more  space 
was  needed.  There  were  14  divisions  and_13 
Special  sections  comprising  27  units  of  activity. 
Within  a  j[ear  after  the  war  began  the  whole 
administrative  force  comprised  359  officers  and 
1,008  clerical  employees,  including  enlisted  men, 
and  150,000  mail  items  and  9,500  telegrams  were 
being  handled  monthly.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  gas  defense  service,  which  later  be- 
came the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  War 
Department,  and  attached  to  which  there  were 
2,364  commissioned  officers  and  20,344  enlisted 
men.  In  the  year  ended  31  March  1918,  the 
department  personnel  increased  from  8,000  to 
106,000;  900  officers  to  18,000;  375  ntjrses  to 
7,000,  and  an  ambulance  service  of  6,000  men 
was  entirely  created.  The  seven  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  were  increased  (o  63.  with 
more  to  come;  their  bed  capacity  of  5,000  was 
increased  to  58,400,  and  provision  of  bed  ca- 
pacity in  France  was  made  for  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  strength  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  Whereas  the  appropriation  for 
the  Medical  Department  in  peace  times  was 
about  $1,000,000  a  year,  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1918,  totaled  $130,- 
000,000,  of  which  there  had  been  expended  up 
to  1  April  1918,  $95,000,000,  and  the  current 
annual  outlay  was  at  the  rate  of  $160,000,000. 

The  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  in  charge 
of  medical  supply  and  disbursing  olllcers,  pur- 
chases, stores  and  transports  all  supplies  and 
material  for  the  Medical  Department  and  dis- 
burses and  accounts  for  its  moneys.  Medical 
supplies  are  issued  in  definite  units  and 
amounts,  the  supplies  to  the  various  units  of 
the  medical  service  and  the  sizes  of  original 
packages  being  fixed  by  definite  supply  tables. 

In  addition  to  vehicular  units  for  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies,  other  units  of  transpor- 


tation in  the  Medical  Department  during  the 
war  included  mobile  hospitals,  wards  and  oper- 
ating rooms,  motor  dental  units  which  were 
offices  on  wheels,  x-ray  motor  outfits—  the 
modem  substitute  for  the  probing  methods  of 
old-time  military  surgery  —  lorries  bearing 
steam  delousing  apparatus. or  dtsinfectors  and 
laundries.  Each  regiment  had  three  medical 
carls.  Pack  mules  carry  fixed  quantities  of 
supplies.  An  officer  of  the  newly-created  Motot 
Transport  Corps  was  stationed  with  each  com- 
mand to  check  up  on  operation  and  mainte- 

As  the  functions  of  the  department  were 
and  are  pre\-cntive  and  curative,  the  Division 
of  Field  Sanitation  was  of  great  importance, 
for  it  recommended  sites  for  camps,  looked 
after  mosquito  prevention,  drainage,  water  sup- 
ply, ventilation,  the  disposal  of  waste  and  the 
elimination  of  flies.  Spots  near  camps  where 
mosquitoes  and  flies  breed  were  cleaned  up. 
Each  camp  had  a  division  or  camp  surgeon, 
and,  as  assistant,  a  sanitary  inspector  who  had 
the  assistance  of  a  sanitary  engineer  and  from 
100  to  200  enlisted  men  employed  in  work  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  of  soldiers.  The 
sanitary  engineering  section  of  the  surgeon- 
generars  oifice  and"^  sanitary  engineers  of  the 
construction  division  of  the  army  co-operated 
in  inspections  as  to  the  need  of  increased  sani- 
tary facilities  and  sewage  disposal  plants. 
Ditching  and  oiling  still  bodies  of  water  and 
daily  spraying  with  oil  of  breedine'  spots  were 
among  the  duties  performed.  Much  of  this 
work  was  done  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  within  a  radius 
of  a  mile  outside  the  camps.  Buildings  where 
food  was  prepared  or  stored  were  screened,  and 
a  report  in  the  late  summer  of  1918  stated  that 
22,700,000  square  feet  of  screen  had  been  placed 
in  all  the  camps  and  6,000  fly-traps  placed  in 
each  camp.  This  work  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

Hygienic  standards,  collective  and  individ- 
ual, of  troops  in  camp  and  in  transport  on  land 
and  sea,  were  being  constantly  improved. 
Hygiene  is  taught  West  Point  cadets  and  all 
commissioned  officers,  so  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  teach  the  enlisted  men;  moreover, 
the  latter  were  given  instruction  by  their 
company  officers  in  first-aid  hos^tal  train- 
ing and  field  hosfutal  work,'  this  instruc- 
tion being  supplemented  by  drilts  of  sanitary 
units  in  die  presence  of  the.  enlisted  men. 
Pamphlets  and  moving  trictures  were  further 
aids  in  instructine  in  hygiene  and  in  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases.  In  addition  to  thor- 
ough physical  examination,  alt  officer*  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  army  under  45  years  of  a^ 
were  required  to  he  immuniied  against  typhoid 
fever.  All  recruits  and  all  the  ^rsonnel  of  a 
military  command  were  vaccinated  against 
smallpox  when  the  surgeon  responsible  deemed 
it  necessary.  Special  units  were  provided  for 
men  with  remediable  physical  defects^  special- 
ists aiding  the  surgeons  in  charge.  Tests  also 
were  made  to  detect  malingering. 

TTie  precautions  and  supervision  in  the 
camps  for  the  young  men  taken  from  civil  life 
into  the  army  resulted  in  the  showing  for  the 
week  ended  9  March  1918  of  an  annual  death 
rale  from  disease  of  66  per  1,000.  a  figure  be- 
low that  of  men  in  civil  life  ranging  from  20 
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of  tlie  disease  rate  continued  in  the  succeeding 
months  and  for  the  week  ended  26  July  it  was 
reported  thai  the  annual  death  rate  from  dis- 
ease, based  on  combined  reports  of  the  AmCT- 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces  and  of  troops  sCa* 
tioned  in  the  United  States,  was  1.9  per  1,000  — 
less  than  two  men  per  1,000  per  year.  The 
average  annual  death  rale  from  disease  during 
the  two  months  ending  26  July  was  2.8  per 
1,000.  For  ihc  sake  of  comparison,  in  the 
Crimean  War  the  Enghsb  and  French  lost  350 
of  every  1,000  men  through  disease ;  in  the 
Mexican  War  in  the  40' s  (he  annual  death  rate 
from  disease  of  United  Stales  troops  was  100 
per  1,000;  in  ihc  Civil  War,  40  per  1,000  ia 
1862  and  60  per  1,000  in  1863;  in  the  Spanish 
War,  25  per  1,000;  and  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  20  per  1,000,  this  bein^;  the  lowest  previous 
uinual  death  rate  from  disease.  From  statis- 
tics of  the  executive  division  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  army,  it  appears  that,  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  seven  men  died  from  disease  to 
one  killed  in  battle;  in  the  Civil  War  the  dis- 
ease mortality,  though  greatly  reduced,  was  still 
nearly  double  the  battle  mortality;  and  in  the 
Spanish  War  there  were  more  than  five  deaths 
from  disease  to  one  in  battle ;  and  in  the  first 
10  months  of  American  participation  in  the 
World  War  the  records  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  show  an  exact  parity  be- 
tween battle  mortality  and  disease  mortality, 
but  this  is  little  more  than  half  of  the  battle 
mortality  and  less  than  a  third  the  disease 
mortality  of  the  Civil  War. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  empyema 
and  to  pneumonia  epidemics.  A  s{>ecial  com- 
mission of  physicians  and  pathotogisls  studied 
tiie  problem,  aided  by  special  teams  of  physi- 
cians and  pathologists  in  each  camp.  The  (uvi- 
sion  of  surgery  perfected  arrangements,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  recommended  by  the 
commission,  for  quarantine  and  isolation  and 
prophylaxis.  The  methods  employed  were 
necessary  on  account  of  the  gatherings  of  large 
bodies  of  recruits.  If,  despite  precautions,  em- 
pyema did  result,  the  surgeons  adopted  the 
policy  of  treating  by  operation  for  drainage  of 
the  chest. 

The  division  of  food  and  nutrition  placed 
nutrition  otlicers  in  every  camp  and  cantonment 
where  at  least  10,000  were  in  traininc,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Nutritional  surveys 
were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
food  in  storage,  in  transit  and  in  preparation; 
cooking  and  wastage  were  studied  in  all  the 
camps,  methods  improved,  economies  instituted, 
and  dietetics  taught.  Studies  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of   food  consumed  and  percentage   of 
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ofRcers.  The  bill  of  fare  was  carefully  balanced 
for  wheat,  starch,  fat,  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamine,  and  for  sugar.  The  soldiers  under 
General  Pershing  received  3,500  to  4,200  calo- 
ries of  heat  units  daily  as  comoared  with  the 
2,500  calories  deemed  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
citizen.  AH  nutrition  officers  were  food  spe- 
dalists,  mainly  men  and  women  who  had  been 
connected  with  colleges  and  public  bodies  as 
physiologists,  chemists  and  food  inspectors.  As 
a  concrete  result  of  a  two-day  survev  of  seven 
companies    (1,135    men),    th;    itverage    edible 


waste  Wat  found  to  be  1.12  pounds  per  man 
per  day.  Appropriate  instructions  as  to  food 
and  mess  economy  were  given  to  mess  ser- 
geants and  cooks,  and  a  second  survey  of  ibe 
same  companies  showed  waste  of  .43  pounds 
per  man  per  day  —  a  saving  of  .69  pounds, 
which  was  equal  to  $61.75  per  day  for  the 
seven  messes,  $22,542  per  year.  If  this  ratio 
prevailed  throughout  the  camp  of  15,000  men, 
the  total  saving  would  be  about  $300,000  per 

A  statistical  bureau  attended  to  the  collec- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  memoranda  and  rec- 
ords of  sick  and  wounded,  from  the  time  of 
injury  until  discharge  from  the  hospital.  These 
records  were  kept  in  the  most  approved  way 
in  the  surgeon-general's  ofhce  with  the  aid  of 
punching,     tabulating    and     sorting    machines. 

Deaths  of  oflicers  and  men  of  the  military 
personnel  were  immediately  reported  in  writing 
by  the  -senior  medical  officer  present  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Deaths  of  medical  officers 
were  reported  by  (he  attending  surgeon  or  the 
nearest  medical  officer  to  the  department  sur- 
geon, a  duplicate  being  sent  to  the  surgeon- 
general. 

Medical  and  dental  students  in  civil  life, 
whose  age  placed  them  within  (he  jurisdiction  of 
the  selective  service  law,  were  permitted  to 
enlist  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  placed 
on  inactive  duty  so  that  they  might  continue 
their  college  courses  while  subject  to  call  to 
active  service.  The  Army  Medical  School  in 
Washington  gave  instruction  to  junior  medical 
officers  who  had  passed  their  examinations  for 
the  regular  army.  The  faculty, 
„  .  jmmandanl,  professor  and  assisl- 
.  ofessors,  were  detailed  by  the  War  de- 
partment from  among  the  officers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Corps.  Spedal  professors  were  nominated 
by  the  faculty  with  the  approval  of  the  surgeon- 
general  from  among  distinguished  members  of 
tne  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  As  instructors, 
there  were  officers  of  oltier  branches  of  the 
army  detailed  by  the  War  Department  to  Kive 
special  courses.  Officers  of  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  who  were  candidates  for  appointment  in 
the  Medical  Corps  attended  as  students ;  also. 
such  officers  of  the  army  and  organized  militia 
as  might  have  been  ordered  or  authorized  to 
attend;  also  enlisted  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 
The  equipment  included  library,  laboratories 
and  all  the  other  usual  appointments  of  a  medi- 
cal college.  Important  in  the  system  of  train- 
ing was  the  training  sdiool  at  Camp  Greenlcaf. 
Fort  Oglelhorpe,  Georgia,  where  2,500  physi- 
cians from  civil  life  entering  the  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps  as  officers  and  6,000  enlisted  men 
of  the  medical  department  (Hospital  Corps- 
men)  were  constanly  imdergping  an  intensive 
three  months'  course  in  traininj^  for  all  phases 
and  branches  of  military  medicine  and  sanita- 
tion, including  physical  instruction  and  adminis- 
trative duties.  The  physicians  could  here 
study  branches  for  which  they  might  never  have 
opportunity  in  their  civilian  practice.  Special 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  surgery  -was  af- 
forded by  three  schools  in  New  York  City,  and 
one  each  in  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Minn., 
New  Orleans.  Chicago.  Saint  Louis  and  Cleve- 
land. A  medical  and  surgical  school  in  Paris 
for  surgeons  of  (he  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  afforded  an  intensive  course  of  one 
monlh  in  administration,  surgery  and  sanitation. 
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wiih  lectures  by  experienced  surgeons;  and 
young  American   surgeons  had  an  opportunihr 

of  oDserving  methods  at  French  and  Britisn 
casualty  clearine  stations  before  being  placed 
in  base  'hospitals  for  their  initial  war  work. 
The  next  step  of  the  young  surgeon  was  aa 
head  of  an  operating  surgical  'team'  manninff 
an  evacuation  hospital. 

The  Division  of  Internal  Medicine,  Tuber- 
culosis and  Cajdio- Vascular  Diseases  selected 
expert  examiners  to  eliminate  the  physically 
unfit  and  to  guide  defective  men  to  treatment 
calculated  to  restore  them  to  future  efficiency  in 
military  and  civil  life.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  examinations  for  tuberculosis  and  diseases 
of  the  heart  were  made.  This  division  provided 
hospitals  for  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  as 
well  »s  for  advanced  cases.  It  also  provided 
for  examinations  of  ^stro-intestinal  diseases. 

The  Division  of  Infectious  Diseases  co- 
operated with  the  Division  of  Sanitation  by 
selecting  bacteriologists,  pathologists  and  other 
laboratory  men,  establishing  and  fitting  out 
laboratones  for  army  posts  and  mobile  units 
for  general,  special  and  research  work,  a  labor- 
atory being  attached  to  every  armv  post,  mobil- 
ized division  and  army  corps.  Tests  of  blood 
specimens  and  analyses  of  stomach  contents  and 
water  analyses  were  made  in  these  laboratories. 
The  medical  officer  is  held  responsibk  for  the 
application  of  approved  methods  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  the  three 
infections  most  dangerous  to  armies  being 
venereal,  the  pneumonias  and  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  Typhoid  and  paratyphoid  are  con- 
trolled at  the  start  by  vaccines,  the  efficacy  of 
which  was  first  developed  by  Sir  Aim  roth 
Wright.  Quarantine  guards  against  measles, 
diphtheria  and  influenza;  diarrhcea  and  dysen- 
tery are  kept  to  the  minimum  by  pure  water, 
pure  food  and  reduction  of  the  fly  nuisance. 
Modem  medical  science  keeps  away  the  old 
plagues  of  army  camps  —  cholera  by  isolation, 
disinfection  and  vaccine;  and  spotted  typhus  by 
delousing  and  hot  shower  baths.  Such  cases 
of  gout,  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease  as 
occur  were  brought  into  the  army  when  die 
patient  enlisted. 

In  the  early  sUges  of  the  World  War, 
tetanus  was  common  in  the  European  armies, 
but  it  has  now  been  practically  eliminated. 
Research  into  causes  of  trench  fever  and  tests 
in  which  the  famous  66  volunteers  from  among 
the  America!  soldiers  played  an  important  part, 
have  led  to  the  discovery  that  its  transmission 
was  due  to  the  biles  of  body  lice.  An  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  and  co-operation  and  re- 
search with  French  and  British  surgeons  are 
to  be  credited  for  this  achievement.  Trench 
fever  bad  been  incapacitating  8  to  10  per  ( 


of    eliminating   body-li__    _,      __ 

provision  for  delousing  apparatus,  with  twin 
disinfecting  chambers  mounted  on  a  five-ton 
lorry  so  tlut  operation  could  be  carried  on  near 
the  trenches.  Steam  at  five  pounds  pressure 
was  passed  through  the  air-tight  chamber  con- 
taining clothing  to  be  treated,  killing  all  living 
matter.  Eggs  remaining  in  seams  after  the 
disinfecting  operation  were    removed  by   stiff 

The  Division  of  Urology  (genito- urinary  Ss- 
cases)  looked  after  the  prevention  of  venereal 


diseases  by  employing  prophylactic,  sociological 
and  educational  measures  —  through  the  en- 
forcement of  public  health  and  vice  laws,  rec- 
reation for  the  soldier,  educational  measures 
such  as  lectures,  moving  pictures,  exhibits  and 
literature,  and  also  through  thorough  prophy- 
lactic treatment  and  segregation.  It  published 
a  manual  on  venereal  disease,  in.  co-operation 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Gjm- 
mittee  lor  Civilian  Co-operation  in  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases,  and  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Navy  De^rtment  Commissions  on 
Training  Camp  Activities.  There  was  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  against  alcohol  in 
the  five-mile  zones  surrounding  camps  and  can- 
tonments and  against  [irostitution  within  ten- 
mile  zones.  This  work  in  the  civilian  territory 
adjacent  to  the  camps  and  cantonments  was 
placed  under  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  of  tlie  Treasury  Department  in  the 
summer  of  ]9ia 

The  Division  of  Psychology  sought  to  elimi- 
nate the  mentally  unfit  and  to  make  pos»Me 
the  placing  of  men  according  to  ability.  All 
company  ofEcers  and  enlisted  men  were  ex- 
amined and  the  mentally  superior  encouraged 
by  assignment  to  duties  for  which  they  were 
evidently  fitted.  Of  the  150,000  examined  by 
tliis  division,  more  than  1  per  cent  were  rejected 
as^  mentally  unfit  for  military  service.  The 
Division  Ot  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  was  or- 
ganized because  it  was  the  experience  in  the 
Allied  armies  that  a  large  number  of  neurotic, 
mental  and  other  defectives  were  found,  who 
soon  became  useless  .for  field  service.  While 
physically  sound,  they  were  incapable  of  be^ 
coming  soldiers  because  of  insanity,  mental  de- 
fect, epilepsvi  drug  habit  or  other  nervous  dis- 
orders. This  division  took  special  charge  of 
victims  of  the  varieties  of  "shell  shock.*  who 
are  cared  for  in  a  base  hospital  specially  set 
aside  for  such  cases,  and  it  also  bad  charge 
of  asylums  for  insane  and  of  the  men  in  the 
nervous  and  mental  wards  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Division  of  Surgery  classified  the  sur- 
^oRS  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  —  continu- 
ing the  code  card  system  begun  by  the  General 
Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense —  trained  them  in  special  schools,  assigned 
them  to  posts  and  distributed  instruments  and 
supplies  at  such  posts.  Military  surgery  was 
largely  revolutionized  during  the  war.  Wounds 
were  thorou^ly  operated  upon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  a  man  was  hit,  all  lacerations  and 
surrounding  flesh  being  cut  away  and  the  dan- 
ger^ of  infection  by  tetanus  or  gas  gangrene 
bacilli  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Owing  to  mod- 
ern methods  of  sterilizing  infected  wounds,  of 
the  wounded  who  survived  six  hours,  90  per 
cent  recovered;  of  those  who  reached  field 
hospitals^  9S  per  cent  recovered ;  and  of  those 
who  arrived  at  base  hospitals  98  per  cent  re- 
covered. Paraffin  compounds  found  favor  with 
many  surgeons  as  dressings  for  burns  and 
scalds.  The  subdivision  of  military  orthopedic 
surgery  dealt  with  the  correction  of  deformities 
resulting  from  wounds  and  injuries,  and  sup- 
plied standardized  splints,  artificial  limbs  and 
similar  appliances.  This  section  paid  particular 
attention  to  soldiers'  feet  and  the  shoes  they 
wore  and  took  measures  to  prevent  and  cure 
■trench  feet,'  insisting  upon  properly  drained 
trenches  and  prescribing  loose,  comfortable  foot 
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its  supervision  were  orthopedic  work-shops  for 
making  plaster  casts,  artificial  limbs,  splints  and 
other  supplies  incident  to  the  correction  of  de- 
formities. 

The  Division  of  Special  Hospitals  and  Phys- 
ical Reconstruction  became  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  as  the  war  progressed.  In 
addition  to  the  separate  hospitals  tor  the  tuber- 
culous and  insane,  special  provision  was  made 
for  groups  of  medical  and  surgical  injuries, 
the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

The  Division  of  Surgery  of  the  Head  included 
'      ■   sections :    ophthahnology,    otolaryngology, 


cation  and  intensive  training  of  medical  re- 
serve officers  in  brain  surgery,  soedaliied  sur- 
Sery  of  the  mouth  and  jaw,  and  eye  and  throat 
:  standardized  instruments  and  material  and 
selected  optical  equipment  for  use  at  the  front. 
Those  in  charge  of  this  division  were  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  methods  for  making  artifi- 
cial eyes  to  take  the  place  of  those  previously 
made  in  Germany  and  were  also  responsible 
for  devising  excellent  types  of  goggles  for 
aviators.  This  division  published  a  monthly 
magazine,  Survey  of  Head  Surgery,  containing 
articles  and  abstracts  of  articles  calculated  to 
be  of  value  and  interest  to  military  surgeons. 
Through  the  close  teamwork  of  the  oral  sur- 
geon, dental  surgeon  and  dentist  comprising 
each  unit  at  the  front,  many  unusual  operations 
.were  performed  during  the  war,  in  the  repair- 
inir  of  portions  of  the  face  and  jaw  of  men 
injured  in  battle,  new  features  ana  jaws  being 
supplied  by  the  experts  in  plastic  and  dental 
surgery. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  reconstruction 
was  to  return  the  injured  man  to  complete  or 
partial  military  duty  or  to  liis  former  occupa- 
tion in  civil  hfe,  or  to  train  him  anew  in  a  cura- 
tive workshop.  This  wort  of  reconstruction  in 
the  American  army  was  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  Individual  study  of  each  injured  soldier 
was  made  and  his  repair  attempted  according 
to  his  best  "social  worth.*  No  man  was  dis- 
charged from  the  army  until  eve^  possibility 
had  been  exhausted  to  put  him  back  in  the  best 
physical  condition.  Massage  and  various  elec- 
trical appliances  and  mechanical  devices  were 
used  in  convalescence,  to  restore  muscular 
movement  in  limbs  and  extremities,  and  artifi- 
cial limbs  were  employed  enabling  the  mutilated 
man  to  use  all  manner  of  tools  and  implements 
and  to  perform  the  dailv  functions  of  civilized 
life.  The  Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction 
edited  and  the  American  Red  Cross  published 
a  monthly  mapaiine.  Cany-  On,  relating  to 
phases  of  this  important  work. 

The  Division  of  Hospitals  planned  and  or- 
ganized all  army  hospitals,  convalescent  camps, 
depots  and  hospital  trains,  supplying  all  their 
personnel  including  specialists  in  surgery,  medi- 
cine, bacteriology,  epidemics,  heart,  head,  nerves. 
feet  and  the  more  prevalent  and  dangerous 
diseases.  Up  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
Stales  into  the  war,  there  were  only  seven 
army  hospitals  aside  from  post  hospitals,  these 
seven  havmg  a  bed  capacity  of  3,843.  Including 
the  army  post  hospitals,  the  bed  capacity  was 
about  5,000.  A  survey  of  prospective  needs  led 
to  requests   for  86,472  beds  and  of  these  there 


were  ready  in  March  1918,  48,532,  and  hospitals 
with  capacity  of  29,140  were  under  construction. 
Hospital  rwiuirements  in  the  United  States 
when  4,000,000  soldiers  were  expected  in  France 
were  estimated  at  200,000  beds  by  then  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Noble  of  the  surgeon-general's 
Staff  in  late  September. 

The  hospitals  in  the  United  States  were  of 
Aree  ty^s;  <a)  receiving  hospitals  at  ftorts  of 
debarkation,  which  are  filled  and  emptied  rap- 


idly; (b)  base  hospitals,  of  which  there  were 
44,  including  32  at  National  Army  and  Na  ' 
Guard  camps;  and  (c)  general  hospitals. 


the  total  of  ^  hospitals  establidied,  29  were 
equipped  to  care  for  more  than  l.OOO  patients 
each,  and  17  to  accommodate  2,000  each. 

The  sending  of  large  forces  to  France  neces- 
sitated the  establishment  of  a  great  medical 
and  hospital  organization  under  the  medical  of- 
ficer on  the  staff  of  the  gerieral  commanding  the 
port  of  embarkation.  This  medical  department, 
with  headquarters  in  Hobsken.  N.  J.,  had 
jurisdiction  over  operations  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  had  on  31 
July  1918,  33  medical  department  organizations, 
wiUi  529  officers,  UO  contract  surgeons,  342 
nurses,  2,549  enlisted  men  and  6S  civilians.  The 
divisions  included  those  on  personnel,  corre- 
spondence, dental  service,  history  and  statis- 
tics, sanitary  inspection,  property,  finance, 
transport  supply,  transport,  transportation  (with 
seven  hospital  trains  and  23  ambulances),  trans- 
atlantic transport  service,  medical  detachment, 
overseas  casualtv  camp,  sick  and  wounded, 
medical  supply  depots,  nurses'  mobilizing  sta- 
tions, attending  surgeons,  laboratory  (for 
pathological,  bacteriological,  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical examinations  and  analyses),  hos- 
pital building  and  domiciliary  hospital  (in 
charge  of  convalescent  hospitals  in  private 
homes,  with  capacity  of  from  two  to  SO  IM- 
tients  each  and  a  total  of  1^200  patients)  in 
addition  to  the  hospitals.  The  13  hospitals 
had  12,500  beds,  of  which  11,000  were  ready 
for  occupancy  on  1  Oct  1918,  A  man  found 
sick  in  a  unit  about  to  go  across  was  quickly 
sent  to  an  embarkation  hospital:  when  he  re- 
covered he  went  as  a  casual  and  probably  was 
placed  in  a  unit  other  than  that  to  which  he 
originally  belonged.  Embarkation  Hospital  No. 
1,  at  Hoboken.  had  763  bed  capacity;  No.  2, 
for  scarlet  fever,  mumps  and  measles,  was  at 


On  the  Columbia  University  oval,  Williams- 
bri(^e,  New  York  City,  was  General  Hospital 
No.  1,  with  1,100  bed  capacity;  United  States 
Auxthary  Hospital  No.  1  (Rockefeller  Demon- 
stration Hospital,  for  demonstrations  and  carry- 
ing on  scientific  investigations),  was  at  66th 
street  and  Avenue  A,  New  York  City,  and  it 
had  150  beds;  Port  Newark  Terminal,  N.  J., 
had  a  post  hospital  with  30  beds;  the  base  hos- 


Island,  had  1,506  beds,  and  the  hospital  _. 
Schtitzen  Park.  N.  J.,  was  planned  tor  400. 
At  the  deharkation  hospitals  the  patients  were 
sorted  and  sent  to  various  special  hospitals, 
sanatoria,  restoration  clinics  or  convalescent 
homes,  throughout  the  United  States.  The  de- 
barkation hospitals  were:  No.  1,  Ellis  Island, 
1,075  beds;  No.  2,  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island. 
1,762  beds;  No.  3  (Greenhut  Department  Store) 
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Sixth  avenue  and  ISth  street.  New  York  Gty. 
WHbeds;  No.  4,  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  1300  beds, 
utd  No.  5.  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexinfcton 
avenue,  46th  and  47th  streets,  New  York  Gtf, 
reeled  for  $3SS.O0O  yearly,  with  3-JOO  beds. 

The  general  hospitals,  of  which  there  were 
V,  were  the  only  ones  for  troops  returning 
from  Europe.  Twenty-two  were  in  September 
1918  com;)feted,  or  uearhr  so.  The  total  bed 
capacity  u  these  general  hospitals  was  about 
20,000.  It  was  planned  to  have  one  general  hos- 
pital for  each  of  the  16  draft  distriets  of  the 
country,  distributed  so  that  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  could  recover  near  home.  Orthopedic 
hospitals  were  established  at  Washington.  D.  C, 
Baltimore,  Md..  and  Colonia,  N.  J.  There  were 
neuropathic  hospitals  at  Fort  Foner,  N.  Y^  and 
New  York  Ci^. 

The  surgeon-general  desi^iuated  the  follow- 
ing  15  ^neral  military  hospitals  for  the  work 
of^nhysical  reconstruction ;  Walter  Reed  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  General  Hos- 


Roland  Part  Baltimo'rc  (for  the  bliad);  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  &,  Otisville,  N.  Y. ;  General 


eral  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  United 
Sutes  Arniy  Hospital,  Fort  Des  Uoines,  Iowa; 
Plattsburg  Barracks  Hospital,  Plattsbu^  Bar- 
racks, N.  Y.;  General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard. 

No  man  was  brought  to  this  side  as  long  a> 
there  was  a  reasonable  cfaance  of  bis  being  able 
to  return  to  tbe  firing  line.  Eifl^ty-five  per 
cent  of  all  wounded  were  returaeato  the  finng 
line  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  sick  and  wounded  were  not 
able  to  return  to  the  firing  line  withm  six 
months  and  they  were  classified  and  tagged  in 
France  according  to  wounds,  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, all  located  on  arrival  on  this  side  and  sent 
by  train  to  the  various  general  hospitals.  Of 
the  15  per  cent  brought  to  the  United  States, 
one-third  were  later  capable  of  some  kind  of 
military  service:  Of  these,  some  were  sent 
back  to  the  firing  line  of  trained   for  limited 

"I^ose  disabled  to  the  extent  that  the^  were 
unfitted  for  further  military  service,  if  it  was 
de_emed  desirable,  were  fitted  again  for  their 
former  employment;  or  if  their  injury  pre- 
cluded or  circumstances  indicated  that  change 
of  occupation  would  be  to  their  advantage,  they 
were  encouraged  to  take  advantage  after  dis- 
charge of  the  benefits  afforded  for  vocational 
training  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  which  had  charge  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion, generally,  of  this  class  of  ex-soldiers  and 
sailors.  It_  was  recognized  that  a  small  group 
was  and  will  be  unfit  for  any  work. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  I  per  cent  of 
the  men  mobilized  would  be  subjects  for  voca- 
tion training;  as  the  United  States  mobilized 
4,000.000  men,  there  are  40.000  to  retrain.  Half 
of  the  men  susceptible  of  recuperation  need 
medical  rather  than  surgical  care.  Of  the 
20,000  surgical  cases,  about  2,000  are  'dismem- 
berment*  cases,  where  there  has   been  actual 


about  250  have  1< 

There  were  seven  hospital  traii;s  in  the 
United  States.  Each  train  was  in  charge  of  a 
transportation  otScer.  In  each  train  there  was 
a  convalescent  cai>acity  for  250  patients,  and  a 
bed  patient  capacity  of  30.  The  trains  were 
provided  with  evety  convenience  and  there 
were  several  types  of  coaches,  kitchen  cars,  din- 
ing cars  and  umt  car  for  the  staff.  On  occasion, 
special  coaches  were  provided  for  disabled  re- 
turning soldiers  to  be  attached  to  passenger 
trains.  There  were  six  hospital  boats,  ready 
with  picked  crews  and  nurses. 

Staffs  cif  hospitals  were  administrative  and 
.  professional.  The  commanding  officer  in 
charge  of  a  general  hospital  was  a  colonel  or 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  liedical  Corps.  He 
had,  as  adjutant,  a  major  of  tbe  Medical  Corps 
whose  staff  of  17  includes  sergeant,  privates 
and  civilian  employees.  Tbe  registrar  was  a 
major  or  captain  of  the  Medical  Corps;  he  had 
a  staS  of  nine  sergeants  and  privates.     The 

Sartermaster  was  a  major  or  caotain  of  the 
edical  Corps;  his  staff  of  61  included  a  cap- 
tain or  lieutenant  of  the  Medical  Corps  (who 
was  in  charge  of  the  hospital  mess)  and  60 
sergeants,  corporals  and  privates,  and  dvilian 
em^oyees.  Officer  of  the  day,  officer  of  the 
Ifuard  and  diaplain  completed  the  administra- 
tive staff.  Professional  division  —  the  chief  of 
the  medical  service  was  a  major  and  serving 
under  him  were  two  sergeants  and  two  privates. 
The  surgical  service  consisted  of  one  major, 
one  captain  or  lieutenant,  one  sergeant,  four 
private*  and  £ve  army  nurses.  In  the  wards 
there  were  12  captains  or  lieutenants  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  6  sergeants  of  the  Hospital 
Corps,  70  privates.  Hospital  Corps,  and  £3 
nurses  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  In  the  lab- 
oratory there  was  a  capt^n  or  lieutenant  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  a  sergeant  first-class,  two  ser- 
geants and  four  privates,  all  of  the  Hospital 
Corps.  The  dental  service  was  in  charge  of  one  . 
lieutenant  of  the  Dental  Corps,  who  had  one 
private  of  the  Hospital  Corps  as  assistant 
The  nursing  service  comprised  one  chief  nurse, 
nine  assistants  and  53  nurses.  One  head  -nurse 
in  each  ward  served  eight  hours  daily  and  was 
on  night  duty  one  month  in  three.  In  each 
convalescent  camp  there  was  a  captain  or  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Medical  Coros  and  one  sergeant 
first-class,  one  sergeant  ana  six  privates,  ail  of 
the  Hospital  Corps. 

The  grade  classification  of  the  personnel  of 
a  general  hospital  was  as  follows:  Twenty 
medical  officers  (1  colonel  commanding,  I 
major,  operating  surgeon;  18  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, including  quartermaster,  pathologist 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist,  2  assistant 
operating  surgeons,  12  ward  surgeons,  dental 
surgeon)  ;  8  sergeants  first-class  (1  general  su- 
pervisor, 1  each  in  charge  of  office,  quartermas- 
ter supplies  and  records,  kitdien  mess,  detach- 
ment and  detachment  accounts,  patients'  cloth- 
ing and  effects,  medical  property  and  records, 
dispensary)  ;  16  sergeants  (1  tn  dispensary,  2 
in  storerooms,  1  in  mess  and  kitchen,  4  in  of- 
fice, 2  in  charge  of  police,  6  in  charge  of 
wards);  14  actmg  cooks;  US  privates  first- 
class  and  privates  (68  ward  attendants,  3  in 
dispensary.  5  in  operating-room,  1  in  laboratory, 
14  in  kitchen  and  mess,  6  in  storerooms,  4  or- 
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derlies,  5  in  office,  4  outside  police,  1  assistant 
to  dentist,  4  supernumeraries)  ;  46  nurses,  fe- 
male (1  duet  tiurse,  1  assistant  to  chief  nurse, 
'i  wards,  2  in  operating-r 


compactly  contained  ii 


of  14  motor  trucks  in  charge  of  a  chief  __. 
geon  and  an  assistant,  with  20  to  40  enlisted 
men  and  10  anny  nurses,  remained  near  a  base 
hospital  ^out  IS  tniles  back  of  the  ^ttle  front 
Summoned  by  telephone,  the  section  proceeded 
forward  with  doctors  and  set  up  its  operating 
lent,  the  construction  of  the  motor  trucks  being 
readily  adaptable  to  the  formation  of  a  compact 
hospital  unit  with  electrically  lighted  plant, 
sterilizing  outlit,  X-ray  apparatus  and  smalt 
frame  operating  pavilion.  Two  of  the  trucks 
carried  tents  and  hospital  supplies,  the  whole 

flant  when  erected  making  a  temporary  iield 
ospita]  with  120  beds.  E^ch  mobile  hospital 
had  its  own  headjiuarters  and  staff  —  Keutenant- 
colonel,  2  captains,  lieutenant  and  3  enlisted 
men  —  in  addition  to  the  surgeons  and  men  on 
call  service.  The  main  beadquarters  of  the  mo- 
bile hospital  branch  was  in  charge  of  a  colonel 
and  5  chiefs  of  the  surgical  staff  for  5  sections. 

Hospital  trains  specially  fitted  and  arranged 
for  the  comfort  of  the  wotmded  were  used  in 
the  theatre  of  operations  to  convey  the  wotmded 
from  the  evacuation  hospitals  to  the  base 
hospitals.  One  of  the  American  hospital  trains 
in  operation  in  France  was  930  feet  long  and 
consisted  of  16  coaches.  Tliere  was  a  fracture 
ward  and  an  infectious  diesease  ward,  and  the 
train  accommodated  360  patients  in  cots,  or  480 
sitting  down  and  at  the  same  time  120  in  cots, 
making  600.  Eadi  ward  had  36  cots  hung  In 
tiers  of  three.  The  equipment  was  as  complete 
as  that  of  any  hospital  in  the  United  Suies.  "Hie 
sta9  of  the  train  included  3  medical  officers,  a 
manager,  2  lieutenants,  a  sergeant  first-class,  2 
sergeants,  2  cooks  and  31  enlisted  men.  Oper- 
atiiig-room,  kitchen,  pharmai^,  stores  and 
staff  carriages  were  also  provided. 

Hospitals'for  prisoners  of  war  were  located 
adjacent  to  prison  camps  and  stockades. 

The  three  hospital  ships,  the  Solace,  Mtrcy 
send  Comfort,  placed  in  commis won,  were  orig- 
inally 10,000-ton  merchant  ships.  The  Mercy, 
a  typical  hospital  ship,  carried  321  banks  for 
the  sick,  and  it  was  possible  to  use  space  for 
100  to  200  more  by  use  of  cots  and  Gosso  beds. 
Every  department  found  in  a  well-equii)ped 
hospital  was  provided  and  there  were  surgical, 
medical,  genito-urinaiy,  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  contagious  and  convalescent  wards. 
Each  department  was  presided  over  by  a  special- 
ist with  an  assistant,  regular  or  reserve  force 
officers  of  the  navy.  Tncre  also  were  roent- 
genologists, laboratory  men,  dentists,  3  phar- 
macists, 8  pharmacists'  males  and  3  trained 
male  nurses.  There  was  a  library,  and  as  recre- 
ation for  convalescents,  music  was  provided  by 
a  band  and  victrolas,  and  there  were  facilities 
for  moving  pictures.  The  ship  was  provided 
with  2  large  ambulance  motor  lioats,  caA 
accommodalmg  about  16  stretchers. 

Regulations  provided  that  military  hospital 
ships  might  not  be  captured  while  hostilities 
lasted,  ihcir  names  having  been  communicated 
to  the  belligerent  powers  before  their  use,  but 


they  might  In  no  wise  hamper  the  movement* 
of  the  combatants.  They  were  constructed  or 
adapted  specially  and  solely  with  the  view  to 
aiding  the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked 
Each  was  painted  white  with  a  broad  boritontal 
band  of  green. 

The  personnel  of  a  hospital  ship  having  2W 
bed  capacity  consisted  of  5  medical  officers  (1 
lieutenant-colonel  or  major,  4  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, 1  sergeant  first-class,  4  sergeants,  5 
acting  cooks,  30  privates  first-class,  of  whom 
29  were  nurses  and  1  an  orderly). 

The  Division  of  Roentgenology  provided 
X-ray  ap^acus  and  trained  specialists  to  co- 
operate with  surgical  ututs.  The  importance  of 
the  X-ray  as  the  modern  substitute  for  the 
probe  was  recognized  and  X-ray  laboratories 
were  established  in  faosmtals  in  the  United 
States  and  France.  Mobile  X-ray  units  also 
came  into  use.  Each  vehicle  was  a  standard 
army  ambulance  with  a  few  modifications,  hav- 
ing complete  X-ray  equipment  including  a  dark- 
room in  which  plates  and  films  could  be  devel- 
oped. It  had  its  own  power-plant  distinct  from 
the  propelling  engine  of  the  vehicle.  An  X-ray 
ambulance  in  a  road  test  traveled  900  miles  to 
Hamilton.  Ontario,  for  '  the  meeting'  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  averaging  24  miles 
an  hour  for  the  journey,  "  About  513  such  units 
were  sent  to  France,  The  crew  of  each  con- 
sisted of  1  officer  and  3  enlisted  men,  all  of 
whom  had  comfortable  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. 

In  the  Air-Service  Division,  fligjit  surgeons 
and  physical  directors  were  appointed,  the 
corps  being  large  enou^  to  eqiup  each  train- 
ing field  and  camp  for  fliers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  with  a  pro^Kr  ot^niza- 
tion.  The  medical  branch  of  the  air  service  se- 
lected the  fliers  and  looked  after  their  care 
and  condition,  so  as  to  reduce  to  the  minir 
accidents  due  to  physical  unfitness.  The  f 
surgeon  at  a   camp  prescribed   rest,   rec 

or  temporary  relief  from  duty,  as  the  c 

quired.  He  made  sick  calls  on  aviators,  visited 
cases  in  hospitals  and  consulted  attendiiig  phy- 
sicians regarding  these  cases.  Tests  were  con- 
ducted to  determine  effects  of  rarefied  air  upon 
aviators.  The  flight  surgeon  and  the  physical 
director,^  who  is  his  assistant,  lived  in  close 
touch  with  the  fliers.  The  physical  director  su- 
pervised the  recreation  and  physical  training. 
For  use  in  emergency  at  flying  fields,  there 
were  ambulance  air  planes  or  flying  ambulances 
—  standard  training  planes  with  the  rear  cock- 
pit cleared  and  enlarged  suffidenlly  to  permit 
of  a  combination  stretcher  seat  to  enable  the 
imured  man  to  be  propped  up  and  rest  easily. 
These  air  ambulances  were  of  value  because  of 
their  speed,  ability  to  reach  places  not  readily 
accessible  by  automobile  ambulance,  and  be- 
cause they  assured  a  gentle  and  comfortable 
journey.  The  flight  surgeon  and  a  skilled  pilot 
went  in  the  flying  ambulance  when  emergency 
arose,  the  surgeon  taking  necessaries  for  first- 
aid  and  minor  operations.  Flitrht  surgeons 
(n^alificd  as  pilots  whenever  possible. 

Army  medical  men  used  the  results  of 
chemists'  research  and  modem  invention  to 
combat  and  overcome  poison  "mustard^  gas  and 
the  various  otiier  scientific  diabolical  methods 
of  warfare  in  whidi  Germany  set  the  pace. 
The  Division  on  Gas  Mask  Defense  (later 
placed   under  the  Chemical   Warfare  Service; 
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..y  years  the  officer  in  charge,  is  operated 
taicai    and   scientific    research   and   is   a 


a  separate  branch  of  the  War  Department) 
established  schools  in  each  camp,  in  which  every 
officer  and  man  was  instructed  in  gas  defense. 
A  gas  mask  giving  far  greater  protection  than 
the  German  mask  and  at  least  »]ual  to  that 
used  t>y  any  other  army  was  devised  and  sui>- 
plied  to  bolti  the  men  and  horses  in  the  Ameri' 
can  forces.  Special  sections  provided  the 
masks,  inslrncted  in  their  use  in '  daily  drills 
and  at  (ended  to  repairs  overseas.  Soldiers 
were  required  to  adjust  masks  in  six  seconds. 
The  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library  of 
the  surgeon- general' 5  office  are  important  aids 
in  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department  and 
instruction  in  military  medical  matters.  The 
Museum,  of  which  Col.  William  O.  Ov  "  " 

fori)  .        -        .      - 

for   1 

It  contains  the  most  remarkable 
tion  of  gvnshot  fractures  in  existence  (from 
the  Civil  \Var),  also  laboratory  workshops,  art 
department,  complete  motion  picture  depart- 
ment. Pattiological  gpedmens  from  the  front 
were  assembled  and  exhibited  here,  and  cata- 
logued and  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding 
clinical  histories  for  investigation  purposes.  The 
library,  which  is  really  tiie  National  Medical 
Library,  is  a  source  of  medical  information  to 
the  Medical  Corps  and  to  the  medical  public 
in  general.  It  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Pans  Medical  Faculty  in  number  of  volumes 
and  is  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  medi- 
cal libraries  in  that  it  has  the  finest  collection 
of  medical  periodicals  in  the  world. 

Here  the  Military  Surgeon,  Ac  literary  orfjan 
of  the  Medical  Corps  and  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons,  is  edited  and  published. 
the  surgeon-general  passes  on  medical  articles 
for  publication  b^  medical  officers  throngfa  the 
board  of  publications.  Much  valuable  material 
bearing  upon  the  Great  War  has  already  been 
issued  with  his  sanction. 

Records  of  health  conditions,  reports  and 
statements  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  all  manner 
of  other  data  will  he  here  available  for  the 
'Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War^* 
which  is  being  compiled,  to  be  published  within 
five  ^ears  after  peace  is  declared.  Medical  and 
surgical  tnaterial  of  value  bearing  on  epidemics, 
group  diseases  or  unusual  surgical  cases^  were 
sent  in  1^  the  base  hospitals.  The  division 
after  September,  1917,  made  tabular  statements 
concerning  the  movement  of  preventable  dis- 
eases, based  upon  periodic  telegraphic  reports 
made  to  the  Division  of  Sanitation  from  the 
31  separate  cantonments.  This  compilation  will 
be  made  a  first  installment  of  the  history  of  the 
mobilization  of  the  United  States  army. 

"nie  senior  medical  officer  on  die  staff  of  the 
commander  of  a  held  army  is  a  chief  surgeon; 
the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication is  a  turaeon,  base  group;  the  sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  z<me  of  Uie  advance  is  a 
dtidrion  surgeon,  with  the  grade  of  colonel;  of 
a  brigade  operating  independently,  brigade  sur- 
geon- of  a  detachment  (regiment  or  small  com- 
inand),  the  surgeon.  When  guards  from  the 
line  are  detailed  to  sanitary  formations  and  the 
commander  of  the  guard  is  a  commissioned 
officer,  he  confers  with  the  medical  commander 
as  to  the  character  of  guard  duty  desired,  but 
■rises  no  control  over  the  sanitary  forma- 
Guards  may  use  their  anns  in  self-defense 


or  in  defense  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Field 
hospitals  when  not  paiked  with  divisiomil  trains 
are  ordinarily  guarded  by  ambulance  companies. 
All  sanitary  troops  and  armed  detachments  or 
sentinels  detailed  to  guard  sanitary  formations, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enetny  do  not 
become  prisoners  of  war,  bnt  are  disposed  of 
under  Article  12  of  the  (^nieva  Convention, 
1906. 

The  mobility  of  an  army  is  essential;  there- 
fore the  Sanitary  Service  must  operate  effi- 
ciently, in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct 
military  operations,  and  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  transportation  and  personnel  In  the 
Zone  of  the  Advance  the  medical  administra- 
tion provides  only^  emergency  treatment  and 
prompt  transportation  of  the  wounded  to  the 
rear,  always  with  snch  disposition  that  men  fit 
for  duty  are  retained  at  the  front  and  the  fight- 
incT  force  relieved  of  the  impediment  incident 
to  the  presence  of  men  incapacitated  for  duty. 
When  ^ttle  impends,  the  resources  of  the  San- 
itary Service  behind  the  Zone  of  the  Aclvance 
are  idaced  in  readiness  to  meet  the  demands 
for  the  care  uid  transportation  of  the  wounded 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  per- 
sonnel ana  supplies  are  advanced  as  near  rtie 
seat  of  operations  as  practicable,  reaching  for- 
ward into  the  Zone  of  the  Advance  if  condi- 
tions warrant  it  The  Sanitary  Service  of  *e 
Line  of  Communication  (I)  provides  snch 
facilities  that  the  wounded  may  retnm  to  the 
front  without  delay ;  (2j  furnishes  prompt 
evacuation  service  so  that  the  Gghting  forces 
will  be  promptly  relieved  of  wounded  and  the 
Sanitary  Service  of  the  Zone  of  the  Advance 
can  keep  in  touch  with  their  combatant  organiza- 
dons;  (3)  furniAes  a  system  of  sopjJy  to 
enable  the  sanitary  troops  in  the  Theatre  of 
Operations  to  replenish  equipment  and  supi^ies 
by  direct  method  and  without  delay;  and 
(4)  maintains  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
among  the  troops  on  the  Line  of  Cbmmnnlca- 
-  tion  and.  if  necessary,  takes  charge  of  sanitation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory. 

The  Ambulance  Service  supervises  trans- 
portation of  wounded  from  the  first-aid  sta- 
tions to  the  base  hospitals.  On  the  march  not 
in  the  immediate  presence  'of  the  enemy  an 
entire  ambulance  company  may  be  placed  with 
the  advance  guard.  Ambulances  of  one  or  more 
companies  may  be  distributed  through  the  main 
body,  an  ambulance  following  each  regiment  or 
independent  battalion;  later,  these  join  their 
companies.  An  ambulance  company  operates 
in  two  parts,  with  personnel  at  war  strength  as 
Wlows :  (a)  With  the  dressing  station,  includ- 
ing the  litter  bearers,  with  equipment  on  pack 
mules ;  four  officers,  one  sergeant  first-class, 
sax  sergeants,  one  acting  cook,  40  privates 
first-class  and  privates  — all  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment—and (b)  with  the  wheeled  trans- 
portation ;  one  officer,  one  sergeant  first-class, 
one  sergeant,  one  acting  cook,  TH  privates  first- 
class  and  privates  (one  as  farrier,  one  as 
saddler,  20  musicians,  12  as  ambulance  drivers 
and  12  as  ambulance  orderlies) — all  of  'the 
Medical  Department;  also,  one  sergeant  (black- 
smith) and  three  privates  (drivers)  of  the 
Suartermastcr  Corps.  Regulations  provide  that 
1  ambulances,  wagons,  animals,  hospital  trains 
ships  and  boats,  with  their  personnel  assigned 
to  the  Medical  Department,  shall  not  be  diverted 
from  the  medical  service.    Supplies  for  the  sii^ 
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and  wounded  are  transported  so  far  as  i)ossibIe 
by  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  Trans- 
port Service.  For  evacuation  of  the  wounded 
to  the  rear,  all  transport  available  is  pressed 
into  service,  including  combat  wagons,  field 
train  wagons,  automobiles  and  other  civilian 
transportation  of  all  kinds. 

While  the  organization  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment may  logically  be  treated  first  with  a 
general  consideTation  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  service  and  divisions  of  the  surgeon' 
general's  ofRce,  and  with  the  successive  steps 
taken  in  building  ^le  service  from  the  interior 
to  the  battlefield,  in  considering  the  Theatre  of 
Operations  one  must  visualize  the  entire  cone 
above  the  base,  through  the  Line  of  Communica- 
tion and  Zone  of  the  Advance  to  the  very  fore- 
front  of  battle.  And  as  casualties  regularly  pur- 
sue a  course  backward  from  the  active  front, 
consideration  of  medical  activities  in  the  Theatre 
of  Operations  may  well  be  in  this  order. 

The  wounded  man  applies  a  dressitig  from 
his  own  first-aid  or  converts  his  bdt  or  shoe 
lace  into  a  tourniquet  if  able  —  or  a  comrade 
does  it  for  him  if  he  is  incapacitated  —  when 
medical  aid  by  a  regimental  medical  orderly  is 
not  available.  As  the  engagement  develops,  an 
Aid  Station  is  established  for  each  regiment 
ag  the  number  of  wounded  brought  in  by  the 
field  ambulance  bearers  warrant.  (In  manjr 
cases  bandsmen  are  assigned  to  duty  as  stretcher 
bearers  for  first  aidj.  The  lime  and  place  for 
opening  an  aid  statym  are  determined  by  the 
organization  commander,  unless  he  has  author- 
ized the  surgeon  to  use  his  discretion  in  the 
matter.  In  this  case,  the  surgeon  of  each  regi- 
ment, with  tlie  necessary  equipment  carried  oo 
a  pack  mule,  establishes  the  station.  The  Aid 
Station  is  always  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
combatant  uniL  Tlie  requirement  that  the  sani- 
tary personnel  with  combatant  organizations 
ke^  in  touch  with  those  organizations  may 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the  wounded 
where  they  fall,  pausing  only  to  administer  such  . 
aid  aa  may  be  absolutely  essoitial.  In  the  case 
of  mounted  troops,  the  sanitary  detachment 
accompanies  troops  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  engagement,  pausing  only  long  eooiigfa  to 
render  first  aid  aitd  to  collect  the  wounded  at 
a  place  where  they  can  be  turned  over  to  an 
mhabitant  to  be  cared  for.  Cases  left  behind 
will  be  collected  and  cared  for  by  the  dressing 
station  party  as  it  advances.  In  some  casct 
dressing  station  and  aid  station  are  located  to- 
gether. Treatment  at  the  Aid  Station  at  which 
the  wounded  are  originally  assembled  by  the 
Sanitary  Service  is  usually  l^ited  to  first-aid 
and  to  readjustment  of  dressings,  with  some- 
times an  emergency  operation.  During  and 
after  an  engagement  diagnosis  tags  are  attached 
to  all  wounded  (and  also  the  dead)  as  soon  as 
practicable;  they  are  made  out  in  duplicate. 
At  these  stations  the  Sanitary  Service  with 
the  troops  cotmects  with  the  service  of  the  sani- 
tary train.  Men  with  trivial  wounds  are  sent 
back  to  their  commands  when  the  wounds  arc 
dressed.  Those  sli^tly  woimded  but  able  to 
walk  are  directed  to  the  station  for  slightly 
wounded,  several  miles  in  the  rear,  so  that 
dressing  stations  and  field  hospitals  may  not  be 
congested  unnecessarily.  If  time  has  permitted 
the  installation  of  a  more  elaborate  system,  the 
wounded  may  be  taken  by  trolley  from  the 
trench  first-aid  station  through  a  communicaliiit' 


trench  to  the  Advance  Dressing  Station;  other- 
wise they  are  taken  on  hand-stretcfier  or 
perambulator. 

Each  ambulance  company  establishes  a  dress- 
ing station  (or  field  ambulance)  in  a  protected 
location,  usually  some  distance  in  the  rear  of 
the  aid  station  (in  trench  warfare  about  400 
yards  from  the  front  trench)  and  an  advanced 
snKical  post  adjacent,  where  urgent  operations 
under  bomb-proof  are  performed  The  number 
and  location  of  dressing  stations  are  determined 
by  the  divi»on  surgeon,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  division  commander,  and  the  di- 
rector of  ambulance  companies  supervises  their 
opening.  At  these  dressing  stations  light  nour- 
ishment  is   provided,   dressings   are    examined 


.  morphia  tablet  ^ven  if  the  man  is 
suffering  acutely,  and  an  iodine  cross  marked 
on  the  forehead  to  show  that  this  attention  has 
been  given.  Patients  requiring  transportation 
are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  until  it  is 
practicable  to  transport  ihem  by  horse  litter  to 
the  advanced  surgical  aid  post,  or  by  am- 
bulance —  possibly  by  motorcycle  with  two- 
story  side  car  — to  the  field  hosi»tals.  The  site 
for  a  dressing  station  should  have  the  advan- 
tages of  protection  from  rifle  fire  and  from  di- 
rect artillery  fire,  accessibility  for  wheeled 
transportation  (motor  transport  if  possible) 
and  a  supply  of  water.  There  are  five  depart- 
ments; dispensary,  kitchen,  receiving  and  for- 
warding, slightly  wounded,  seriou^y  wounded. 
As  soon  as  a  dressing  station  is  opened,  bearers 
proceed  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  officer 
to  the  front  as  far  as  the  enemy  fire  permits. 
Ordinarily  they  will  be  divided  into  as  many 
sections  as  there  are  aid 'stations,  and  each  sec- 
tion imder  a  noncommissioned  officer  will  pro- 
ceed toward  an  aid  station.  These  men  direct 
wounded  able  to  walk  to  the  station  for  slightly 
wounded,  and  Aey  transport  other  wounded 
from  the  aid  station  to  the  dressing  station. 
As  soon  as  the  line  of  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  is  determined,  ambulances  arc  brought 
to  the  dressing  station;  they  mast  arrive  as 
early  as  possible,  even  at  the  risk  of  losses. 
Quidcly  loaded,  they  carry  wotmded  from  the 
dreasittg  station-  to  the  nearest  field  hospital 
The  system  may  also  include  transportation  by 
narrow-gauge  railroad  from  the  advanced 
surgical  poet  to  the  field  hospital,  man-power 
pi]sh>4:aTtt  being  used. 

If  the  woimded  man  arrives  at  the  field 
hospital  in  good  condition,  he  is  not  unloaded, 
but  is  sent  on  to  the  evacuation  faospitaL  The 
field  hoti^tals  generally  have  only  a  limited 
equipment,  no  beds  or  cots,  but  straw  over 
wtiidi  blankets  are  spread,  and  aim  to  pro\'ide 
shelter,  nourishment  and  emergency  treatment. 
The  mobile  hospitals  coming  into  use  are  fully 
equipped.  Field  bosintals  are  placed  one  to 
three  onles  in  the  rear  of  dressing  stations,  and 
care  for  the  side  and  wounded  of  the  division 
until  the  sanitary  service  of  the  line  of  com- 


of  hemorrhages,  cleansing  of  wounds  and  si 
emergens  operations  as  will  permit  the  re- 
moval of  the  wounded  to  the  rear  are  per- 
formed here.  The  field  hospitals  arc  in  charge 
of  a  medical  officer  with  the  nnl(  of  major, 
designated  as  director  of  field  hospitals.  The 
field  hospital  personnel  includes  a  major  (com- 
manding) ;  five  captains  and  lieutenants  (ooc 
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of  whom  is  an  adjutant  and  quartermaster  and 
four  are  ward  surgeons)  ;  three  sergeants  first- 
class  (one  acting  first  sereeant  in  general  super- 
vision of  the  hospital  and  in  charge  of  medical 
property  and  records;  one  in  charge  of  trans- 
portation and  quartermaster  property  and  rec- 
ords; one  in  charge  of  mess  supplies  and  cook- 
ing); six  sergeants  (one  in  charge  of  dis- 
pensary, one  in  charge  of  operating  equipment, 
one  in  charge  of  patients'  clothing  and  effects, 
three  in  charge  of  wards)  ;  three  acting  cooks; 
5S  privates  first-class  and  privates  (45  attend- 
ants, one  dispensary  assistant,  one  artificer, 
fonr  orderlies,  three  supernumeraries),  and  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  one  sergeant  (wagon- 
master)  and  seven  privates  (drivers). 

The  regimenial  cam^  infirmaries  and  the 
four  ambulance  companies  are  all  in  charge  of 
one  major,  designated  as  director  of  ambulance 
companies.  He  makes  frequent  inspections, 
supervises  the  removal  of  wounded  and  directs 
the  opening  of  dressing  stations  and  advanced 
surgical  posts.  He  is  assisted  by  a  sergeant  and 
a  private  first-class  or  private,  hospital  corps, 
both  mounted. 

The  evacuation  hospital  (casualty  clearing 
station)  has  been  styled  the  keystone  of  the 
military  hospital  system.  It  is  the  first  sanitary 
unit  in  which  provision  is  made  to  retain 
patients  for  anv  length  of  time,  and  it  is  in 
the  evacuation  hospital  that  the  great  mass  of 
rapid  war  surgery  is  done.  Evacuation  hos- 
pitals  are  often  kicated  in  pairs  and  occasionally 
with  special  hospitals  for  shock  and  head  cases 
in  connection.  They  are  from  5  to  10  miles 
from  the  front,  but  as  near  up  as  possible  and 
on  good  roads,  often  on  railroads.  But  all 
their  equipment  is  light  and  mobile,  so  that  it 
can  be  quicklj^  removed  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
conflict  reqiure.  They  have  facilities  for 
X-raying,  the  location  of  the  foreign  body  be- 
ing mdicaled  by  an  indelible  cross  on  the 
patient's  skin.  I^aras  of  expert  young  surgeons 
perform  the  operations  in  these  units,  and  these 
surgeons  get  90  per  cent  primary  healings  in 
war  surgery.  It  is  a  rule  that  no  war  wound 
that  is  to  pass  out  of  the  control  of  the  operat- 
ing surgeon  before  it  is  healed  is  to  be  closed 
pnmari^.  If  operation  is  deferred,  wounds  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  .packed  with  gauze 
soaked  in  Carrel  solution,  the  entire  area  is 
wrapped  in  compresses,  solidly  bandaged, 
strapped  or  splinted,  and  the  patient  is  ready 
to  be  slupped  100  miles.  In  some  cases  an 
evacuation  hospital  is  pushed  forward  and 
lakes  charge  of  the  patients  in  the  location  of 
the  field  hospital.  In  other  cases  vehicles  from 
the  advance  section  of  the  line  of  communica- 
tion are  sent  forward  to  the  field  hospital  to 
receive  the  patients,  and  in  many  cases  the 
trucks  going  to  the  rear  for  supplies  will  trans- 
port the  patients  back  to  the  refilling  point, 
«fhere  they  will  be  turned  over  to  the  vehicles 
sent  forward  from  the  advance  section.  The 
evacuation  hospital  is  equipped  with  cots, 
blankets  and  comforts,  but  ordmarily  it  will  be 
cleared  of  patients  as  early  as  practicable  in 
order  that  it  may  be  ready  to  receive  others 
from  the  front. 

Between  the  evacuation  hos^tals  and  the 
base  group  there  are  rest  stations  and  Red 
Cross  units  comprising  an  intermediate  group, 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  being  known  as 
surgeon,  intermediate  group. 
Patients  usually  are  brought  back  by  trains  or 
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vided.  The  sick  and  wounded  who  will  be  able 
to  return  soon  for  duly  will  be  retained  in  these 
hospitals  rather  than  turned  over  to  the 
service  of  the  interior.  These  base  hospiuls 
are  operated  with  methodical  r^^ime  and  have 
all  facilities  for  substantial  surgical  work  and 
to  expedite  convalescence.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  operations  here  are  "civil 
surgery"  as  distinguished  from  "war  surgery.' 
The  bed  capacity  in  the  rear  of  the  zone  of 
the  advance  is  aimed  to  be  adequate  to  care 
for  10  per  cent  of  the  total  forces  when  troops 
take  the  field,  with  facilities  for  rapid  expan- 
sion. One  base  or  general  hospital  is  estab- 
lished for  each  500  beds  to  be  provided.  The 
base  hospitals  are  centres  of  ^rcat  medical  ac- 
tivity, dften  there  are  contagious  disease  hos- 
pitals in  connection.  _  Here  are  located  medical 
supply  depots,  materials  being  accumulated  here 
and  sent  forward  as  required  Here  also  are 
field  laboratories  and  casual  camps  for  sanitary 
troops.  There  are  also  Red  Cross  units.  Sani- 
tary inspectors  having  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  who  are  assistants  to  the  division 
surgeon,  supervise  the  medical  operations,  with 
the  surgeon,  base  group,  in  immediate  charge, 

Frakklii*  Martiit,  M.D., 
Chairman  Committee  on  Medirme  and  Sanita- 
tion,    Advisory     Commiition,     Coiincit     of 
National  Defente. 
MEDICAL  PEDAGOGY.    The  theory  of 
education  in  its  application  to  medicine  still  is 
mostly  traditional,  like  many  of  the  subjects 
it  includes,  for  the  pedagogy  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  medical  schools  has  no  steady,  carefully 
arranged  and   planned-for,   fought-for,    curric- 
ulum    based     on     personal     and     educational 


the  method  and  the  curriculum  at  present  are 
largely  traditional,  like  much  of  medicine  in 

'The  ori^n  of  this  method  has  a  certain 
amount  of  historic  interest.  As  every  one 
knows,  a  century  ago  and  less  the  becoming 
'doctor'  received  alt  that  he  knew  of  medicine 
before  approaching  his  victims  from  long  and 
intimate  attendance  on  one  or  more,  usually 
one,  more  or  less  successful  practitioners.  It 
was  the  same  condition  as  obtained  and  is  still 
in  use  in  the  study  of  the  law,  only  here  the 
young  man  was  more  dependent  on  his  "pre- 
ceptor" than  in  the  case  of  the  "reader*  and 
the  old  judge  in  his  law  ofGce.  The  remnants 
of  this  old  preceptor-system,  as  late  as  the  year 
1900,  say,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  medical 
schools  even  in  New  York  City. 

Some  of  the  more  ambitious  and  some  also 
of  the  more  lazy  students  joined  a  tutoring  or 
*quii"  class  in  each  of  the  important  subjects 
ot  the  curriculum ;  they  were  vigorously  quiiied 
once  or  twice  per  week  and  enthusiastically 
■crammed"  before  the  carefully  icalculated  ex- 
aminations. Some  students  took  in  small 
classes,  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of  these  pri- 
vate courses,  and  the  cost  of  eaiA  ranged  from 
$5  to  $25  for  a  year's  quizzing.  The  preceptor, 
usually  a  college-bred,  successful,  wide-awake 
practitioner,  was  often  young,  always  energetic, 
was  called  a  ^quiz-master,*  and,  much  admired 
by  his  students  ^to  whom  often  he  gave  mudi 
personal  and  social  care  and  help),  he  was  at 
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least  tolerated  by  the  colleges,  already  aware 
that  their  course  was  in  a  sad  lack  of  recita- 
tional  reviews.  Not  infrequently  the  instructors 
held  private  quizzes. 

When  systematic  laboratory  work  developed, 
largely  in  the  richer  medical  schools,  and  reci- 
tations began  to  be  systematically  held,  this 
Erccep tor-system  —  employing  a  practitioner  to 
e  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  as  well  as 
tutor  —  gradually  disappeared,  except  as  still 
maintained  in  or  about  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  some  form  or  other.  In  this  pedagogic 
respect,  then,  the  medical  school  tends  con- 
tinually to  imitate  more  and  more  successfully 
the  didactic  methods  of  the  university,  which, 
of  course,  are  ancient 

•The  requirements  for  admission  to  and 
^duation  from  colleges  holding  membership 
in  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges are  14  units  of  high  school  work  and  two 
years  (60  semester  hours)  of  college  work. 

The  High  Schom.  Requirement. 
(A)  RHoind,  7  nnit^  Uniu 

Mathanatiia  (mhuiDani  1  yean,  maiimuni  3  yean). 

•teelim  »na  plane  geometry 2 

iGih  (minimum  I  yean,  muimuin  4  yean) 1 


Hiitory  and  civica 

Total  nuiDbar  (tf  mquifed  usiti . . 


d  literatan  (in  additiim 


Advanced  matbematici.   advanced   alsrtira. 
■olid  ceamatry  and  ttisonooietTj'  (t  year 

Natural  iciencc,  chemistry  1  ycar^  bhyiid  t 
yaar.  and  btology,  botany,  phynaloiy  and 

■oolonr  (t  to  1  ytar  each) .    1 1 

Batth  toance.  phyncal  gsograiitiy.  seolagy 
and  asrieultuic  ()  year  to  1  year  each) ...       It 

Aatronomy  (|  year) | 

Diawing  il  <<>  ^  reai^ ft 

Hiitoiy.  ancient,  medieval  and  modeni.  and 

Bngliah  (1  year  each) 1    t 

Economia  {t,  yeari t 

Booklneiiint  (t  to  1  yeBi).. 

equivalent  of 
r  four  or  five  periods 


One.unit  in  an^  subject  is  the  equii 
work  in  that  subject   for  four  or  five 


One  tinit  is  equivalent  to  two  semester  credits 
Premedical  Collegg  CointSE. 

SCHEDULE   OF    SUBJECTS   OP   THE   TWO-YEAR    PHE- 
MEDICA..    COtXECE  COUKSE. 
Kity  SameatM  Hoon*  Reqnired 


Medical  CinRicuLUU. 

DIVISION   1. —  ANATOMY,  720   HOtntS    (18  FQ 

cent). 


Hoon      Deu.       Vk. 


(a)  Omi  aoatoiBY  (including  ai>- 

plied  anatomy) 

(b)  Hiitolagic    and    mlcroacopic 


DIVISION    2.— PHYSIOLOGY    AND    CHEHTSTtY,  I 

HOUBS  (15  PER  cent). 

Lact. 
Rec        L 
Honn      Dem.       V 


Hyraene  and  seneral  dietetia 


gSS&" 


(a)  General  medldn*  (indndina 


Houn      Dbb. 


DIVISION   6. — 

TIES,  720  HOURS  (18  PER  cent). 

Ltd. 


OtOftnl  tatmry 

(Senito-uriaaiv  diewen. 
Ear,'  no«i'  aiul  tiuaat .' '. 


DIVISION    7.— OBSTETRICS    AMD    GYNECOLOGY,  W 

HOURS  (7.5  PER  cent). 

^     n 

'  Ohatetrici .    IM 

GynecDlogy   (including  io<ne 

alidomuuil  turgerv) 101 

Colleges  may  reduce  the  number  of  houn^ 
any  subject  not  more  than  20  per  cent.  proiiW 
that  the  total  number  of  hours  in  a  di«iioii  B 
not  reduced.  Where  the  teaching  coodiiioei 
in  a  college  are  best  subserved,  the  subject  nnj 
be,  for  teaching  purposes,  transferred  front  ow 
division  to  another.  When  didactic  and  labon- 
tory  hours  are  specified  in  any  subject,  lahora- 
tory  hours    may    be    substituted    tor  didarw 

No™.— At  the  1! 
tlmafid  Pedagogica  i 
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WoOKn  in  Mgdichwj—  During  the  luat 
year  there  were  SSI  women  studying  medicine, 
or  29  less  than  last  year,  but  15  more  than  in 
1916.    The  percentage  oi  women  to  all  laediaU 


:  4.3,  a  percentage  approximating 
those  of  previous  years.  This  is  true  also  in 
regard  to  women  graduates.  There  were  106 
women  graduates  this  year,  47  less  than  last 
year  and  28  less  than  in  1916.  Of  all  the  women 
matriculants,  a  smaller  percentage  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  two  medical  colleges  for 
women,  while  Sll  (87.9  per  cent)  were  matricn- 
lated  in  the  sixty  coeducational  colleges.  From 
the  two  women's  colleges  there  were  12  gradu- 
ales  while  94  secured  their  degrees  from  co- 
educational colleges.  This  increase  of  women 
students  in  coeducationRl  colleges  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  in  recent  years  some  of  the  lar- 
gest and  oldest  medical  schools,  as  Columbia. 
Tulane,  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Harvard  (and  Mc(jill  University  In  Canada), 
have  thrown  open  their  doors  to  women," 
(Journal  American  Medical  Associatioti,  VoL 
7.  No.  7.  17  Aug.  1918). 


hut  they  seldom  have  any  knowledge  worth 
while  concerning  educational  theory.  An  as- 
sistant or  teaching  fellow  in  almost  any  univer- 
sity department  of  education  would  be  of  more 
Dse  in  a  really  conscientious  medical  school 
than  the  wealdiiest  and  most  dignilied  of  these 


The  principles  of  pedago^e  fatigue,  of  over- 
work, and  of  under-recreation  are  ignored  in 
most  medical  schools,  with  a  consequent  great 
waste  of  mental  energy.  As  has  already  been 
hinted,  the  medical  student  needs  normal  recre- 
ation as  much  as  any  other  student,  if  not 
more.  A  course  in  the  economics  of  learning 
should  be  given  in  the  first  semester  of  every 
medical  freshman  year. 

This  suggests  medical  psychology  in  general. 
The  everyday  psychology  of  the  emotions,  for 
example,  especially  in  relation  to  the  fiuictions 
of  the  body  and  its  growth,  should  be  studied 
and  even  understood  by  every  medical  man 
while  yet  a  student.  The  present  writer  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  early  ones  to  say  this, 
namely  in  Science  in  July  1901.    Medical  psy- 


WoMEK  IN  Medicine. 
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It  is  distinctly  disclaimed  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  there  is  any  intention  of  find- 
ing "fault"  with  the  present  and  bettering 
methods  of  medical  education.  This  mode  of 
discussion  is  the  most  convenient  one,  that  is 
all,  for  pointing  out  the  present  pedagogic 
status  of  "studyin'  to  be  a  doctor.^  It  wtuld 
be  invidious  to  find  fault  with  so  good  a  sys- 
tem without  offering  something  to  replace  it; 
ideally  to  destroy  without  immediately  after- 
ward reconstructing  the  plan  in  a  better  form; 
and  it  may  frankly  be  said  that  no  such  recon- 
stniction  IS  contemplated  in  this  little  article, 
or.  even  hinted  at. 

Uany  medical  schools  need,  and  as  much  as 
anything  else  at  all,  except  it  be  finances,  an 
adequate  survey  by  some  wise  and  practical 
lirofcsMonal  educator— one  who  would  point 
out.  for  example,  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  dif- 
ferent courses.  "Visiting"  committees  fre- 
quently try  to  demonstrate  to  chance  readers  of 
their   reports    thdr   own   personal    importance. 


chology  was  offered  year  after  ye^r,  the  Tufts 
Coll^  1901-02  catalogue-announcement  of  this 
pioneer  course  being  as  follows :  "-NormtU 
medical  psychology  —  An  optional  course  in 
normal  medical  psychology  wili  be  given  to  the 
fourth-year  dass  in  weeidy  lectures  during  the 
£ist  half-year.  Its  aim  is  to  discuss  in  their 
more  general  relations  certain  topics  of  greai 
practical  importance  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner: such  topics  for  example  as  suggesta- 
bility  and  hypnosis,  temperament,  mood,  the 
numerous  habits,  sexual  mental  differences, 
will-power,  the  emotions,  pain  and  pleasure. 
Knowlec^  of  subjects  such  as  these  prepares 
the  student  better  to  understand  his  patient  as 
an  individual  and  so  better  to  treat  his  disease. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  chief  value  perhaps 
of  such  information,  the  lectures  will  afford 
a  btief  basis  of  general  psychology,  which  wiH 
tend  to  make  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  more 
easily  understood"  fProfessor  Dearhom). 
In  nearly  a  score  of  year;  die  curiously  in- 
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berent  materialisffl  of  the  medical  schools  hat 
begun  to  soften,  without  a  doubt,  and  to-day 
Gome  of  the  very  best  medical  collies  reaiiie 
practically  that  education,  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion, that  has  ignored  the  itudy  of  mind  and 
motive  and  behavior  is  incomplete  and  false  in 
quite  the  most  fundamental  kind  of  way.  This 
common  tack  of  adequate  psychology,  however, 
seems  still  to  be  the  chief  pedagogical  defect  of 
medical    education  —  man    is    both   mind   and 

Whatever  just  criticism  may  be  made  of 
American  medical  education,  it  still  remains  the 
best  in  the  world,  its  monetaiy  wealth  bavins 
put  it  practically  ahead  even  of  die  famous  oM 
schools  of  England. 

George  Vaw  Ness  Deakhwk,  M.D., 
itrdieal  Corps,  United  Slates  Army. 

MEDICAL  SCIBNCB  AND  THB 
WORLD  WAR.  Army  medical  departments 
everywhere  had,  before  the  war,  prepared  for 
the  treatment  ot  surgically  clean  wounds  made 
by  modern  fire-arms  in  distance  engagements. 
The  soldiers  "First  Aid»  kit,  with  its  sieriUied 
dressings   sealed   from  contamination,  was  ex- 

fected  to  maintain  this  freedom  of  wounds 
rom  infection  almost  without  exception. 
Aseptic  wounds  assure  prompt  and  uncompli- 
cated recovery.  Serious  injuries  of  important 
organs  would  still  often  be  fatal,  but  all  others, 
as  a  rule  would  be  followed  by  convalescence 
without  delay  or  complication.  These  anticipa- 
tions were  sadly  disappointed  by  the  immediate 
recourse  to  trench  warfare  as  almost  the  sole 
mode  of  conflict.  In  trenches  recently  du?  in 
fields  which  had  been  under  cultivation  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  bacteria  abounded  and  infec- 
tions inevitably  occurred.  Two  extremely  fatal 
forms  of  infection,  tetanus  and  gas  gangrene, 
raged  among  the  troops.  Both  of  these  were 
often  fatal  and  the  gas  bacillus  caused  long 
illness  and  often  extensive  mutilation,  even 
when  recovery  took  jilace.  Tetanus,  after  the 
early  sad  war  experience,  was  prevented  by 
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e  under  observation,  the  injections 
being  repeated  at  regular  intervals  if  convales- 
cence from  the  wound  was  prolonged,  for  it 
was  found  that  delayed  infections  occurred. 
The  gas  bacillus  proved  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  because  of  the  utter  unfamiliarity  with 
II  at  first  It  was  unknown  in  Great  Britain 
before  the  war,  was  not  seen  during  our  Civil 
War,  and  is  very  rare  in  civil  life.  Some  70 
per  cent  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  trenches 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  were  infected 
by  it.  It  was  never  noted  in  wounds  of  the 
face  or  neck  where  the  blood  supply  is  abund- 
ant and  the  tissues  well  oxygenated,  for  the 
bacillus  of  it,  discovered  by  Welch  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  like  the  tetanus  bacillus,  is  aneroHc, 
that  is,  grows  best  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
air.  The  successful  methods  of  treatment  in- 
cluded thorough  opening  up  of  wounds,  the  use 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional oxygen  for  the  tissues,  and  after  careful 
investigation,  the  use  of  serums  for  curative 
and  prophylactic  purposes,  elaborated  by  vari- 
ous agencies. 

The  large  number  of  badly  infected  wounds 
to  come  under  treatment  proved  very  discour- 
aging to  the  surgeons  at  first  and  iodine  was 
found  so  valuable  that  it  was  used  in  large 


quantities  until  it  was  suggested  that  this 
would  be  known  in  medical  history  as  'the 
Iodine  War."  The  noteworthy  difference  be- 
tween the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  led  to  an  important  development  in  the 
treatment  o£  large  ^ell  wounds  and  penetrat- 
ing wounds  of  various  kinds  in  which  foreign 
particles  were  carried  deeply  into  the  tissues. 
Soldiers  thus  wounded  in  the  trenches  suffered 
almost  invariably  from  septic  developments, 
often  fatal  and  always  with  a  protracted  con- 
valescence. Months  after  a  bad  shell  wound, 
a  soldier,  if  he  recovered,  would  only  be  past 
the  border  line  of  danger,  while  sailors  with 
Hmilar  wounds  would  usually  be  entirely  weU 
at  the  end  of  a  month.  The  sailors  had  often 
been  subjected  to  exposure  to  cold  sea  water, 
sometimes  for  an  hour  or  more  after  the  re- 
ception of  their  wounds.  The  influence  of  salt 
water  as  an  application  to  the  surfaces  of  large 
wounds  was  studied  and  it  was  found  thai  when 
of  about  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  it 
caused  a  pouring  out  of  serum  and  a  conse- 

Sient  cleansing  of  the  wound  by  the  discharges, 
esides,  the  blood  serum  was  dictinctly  bac- 
tericidal and  the  outward  current  set  up  car- 
ried off  septic  materials  which  would  have  been 
serious  if  allowed  to  remain.  Mainly  through 
the  observations  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  salt 
water  was  used  extensively  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds,  with  some  excellent  results,  and  the 
principle  is  evidently  to  be  of  service  after 
the  war. 

The  important  development  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  came  when  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  die 
Rockefeller  Institute_  was  put  in  charge  of  a 


tical  application  of  Lister's  principles.  Ordi- 
nary surgical  antiseptics  were  too  poisonous  to 
be  used  for  the  tlushii^  out  of  large  wounds. 
A  soludon  of  hypochlorites  proved  to  be  bac- 
tericidal, yet  non-toxic  and  non-corrosive  to 
dssucs.  After  experiment,  Datdn's  fluid,  so 
called  from  the  inventor  of  it  who  had  been  the 
director  of  the  Herter  Chemical  Institute^  New 
York,  was  found  the  most  efficient  solution  of 
the  hypochlorites.  The  important  part  of  this 
treatment  was  the  bacteriologies  control 
After  removal  of  all  foreign  particles  and  all 
injured  tissues,  wounds  were  thoroughly  flushed 
with  Dakin's  fluid  many  times  a  day,  until  it 
was  found  by  careful  microscopic  examination 
that  the  secretions  contained  very  few  bacteria 
and  none  to  be  feared.  The  wound  was  then 
closed  up  and  permitted  to  heal  without  further 
interference.  The  results  were  excellent 
Healing  took  place  rapidly  as  a  rule,  convales- 
cence was  brief  and  absorption  of  septic  mate- 
rial so  as  to  produce  constitutional  disturbance 
rare  and  without  danger.  The  after  result  was 
better  than  that  produced  by  any  other  method 
and  the  hospitals  where  it  was  employed  took 
on  a  new  aH>ect  from  that  which  bad  been  seea 
in  the  war  hospitals  before. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  sur- 
cncal  treatment  of  war  wounds  has  been  what 
IS  called  by  the  French  dibridemeni,  that  is  the 
thorough  excision  of  alt  injured  portions  of 
tissue.  The  extent  to  which  this  clearing  out 
of  the  wound  was  carried  in  war  practice  would 
have  seemed  utterly  unjustified  in  dvil  sur^iy 
before  the  war.  Where  a  penetrating  bullet 
infection,  a  cylindrical 


wound  shows  signs  of  i: 
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portion  of  the  tissue  aroiuid  it  is  removed.  In 
larger  shell  wounds,  a  layer  of  injured  tissue  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  removed,  from  every  portion 
of  the  wound  so  as  to  present  perfectFy  fresh 
vital  surfaces  for  healing  purposes.  Lai^e 
amounts  of  tissue  sre  thus  often  removed,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  in  the  end  ever 
so  much  belter  foi  the  patient  Anj;  injured 
cells  allowed  to  retuain  are  of  low  resistive  vi- 
tality, have  a  tendency  to  die  and  then  break 
down  into  material  which  forms  an  excellent 
culture  medium  for  microbes.  Where  drainage 
is  instituted,  most  of  this  will  come  away,  but 
that  is  a  much  slower  process  and  much  tnore 
exhausting  to  the  patient,  and  lowers  the  heal' 
ing  qualities  of  the  part.  It  has  been  found  by 
actual  bacteriological  observations  that  while 
very  few  bacteria  are  present  shortly  after  the 
wound  is  infected,  these  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
brood  chamber  created  for  them  in  the  tissues, 
on  the  good  medium  for  growth,  while  the 
healthy  celts  are  handicapped  by  the  presence 
of  in]  n  red  cells  in  their  struggle  against 
bacteria. 

The  war's  experience  with  head  injuries  has 
developed  a  mode  of  treatment  quite  different 
from  that  in  common  use  before.  The  surprise 
for  military  surgeons  has  been  the  wonderful 
tolerance  of  the  brain  to  injuries.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  have  wounded  soldiers 
come  into  dressing  stations  as  •walkinK  cases,* 
who  were  sufferinR  from  fracture  of  the  skull, 
even  complicated  by  other  injuries.  The  best 
surgery  for  these  cases  has  proved  the  greatest 
possible  limitation  of  intervention.  Depressed 
bone  fractures  must,  of  course,  be  lifted,  but 
missiles  should  not  be  searched  for.  There  is 
least  danger  for  the  patient  when  the  missile 
is  left  in  situ,  unless  symptoms  directly  trace- 
able to  its  presence  develop.  As  a  rule,  anti- 
septic rather  than  aseptic  precautions  are  most 
valuable  in  saving  lives  in  these  cases.  The 
experience  of  four  years  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  after  effects  of  the  retention  of  fordgn 
bodies  within  the  skull  does  not  justify  manipu- 
lations in  reaching  them. 

The  use  of  poison  gas  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  unsatisfactory  medical  feature  of  the  war. 
In  spite  of  the  German  signature  to  The  Hague 
Convention  article  condemning  the  use  of  gas. 
the  Germans  proceeded  to  employ  this  mode  oi 
attack  and  found  the  Allies  and  the  medical 
departments  unprepared  for  it.  At  first  heavy 
gases  containing  mainly  bromine  were  used. 
favoring  winds  carrying  them.  Later  gas  hana 
grenades  were  employed.  These  gases  had  an 
intensely  irritant  effect  and  produced  suffoca- 
tion or  were  followed  by  severe  purulent  bron- 
chitis. Pulmonary  edema  often  proved  fataL 
Gas  masks  overcame  this  mode  of  attack. 
Then  long  range  gas  shelh  were  employed, 
sometimes  with  delayed  action,  so  as  to  lull 
i^ainst  precautions.  At  times,  ^ells  containing 
•sneezing"  or  "Womiting"  gases  were  used  for 
the  displacement  of  maslcs.  In  the  last  phase 
of  the  war,  "mustard  gas,'  said  to  be  chemi- 
cally dichlorethylsulphide,  was  employed.  It 
was  persistent  and  would  hang  about  for  hours 
and  make  dugouts  perilous  for  days.  It 
burned  the  sldn,  and  clothes  moisteneil  with  it 
produced  escharotic  effects.  Many  of  the  most 
important  German  advances  were  made  by 
means  of  these  gases  as  a  preliminary.    The 


Allies  learned  to  neutralize  and  reply  efEectively 
to  all  of  them. 

When  the  gas  was  not  concentrated  enough 
to  produce  suffocation  or  set  up  fatal  pulmo- 
nary edema,  the  men  usually  recovered,  though 
many  of  them  went  through  a  period  of  awful 
discomfort  which  was,  of  course,  the  reason 
why  the  use  of  gas  was  forbidden  at  The 
Hague.  Comparatively  few  of  those  who  sur- 
vived presented  serious  limg  lesions,  though 
they  had  to  be  treated  by  the  open  air  method, 
as  for  tuberculosis,  as  much  as  possible.  We 
have  learned  from  tuberculosis  how  tolerant 
the  lungs  are  of  even  severe  pathological  con- 
ditions and  how  readily,  after  a  time,  compcn- 
satioa  is  secured.  The  question  whether  gas- 
ing  predisposes  to  tuberculosis  has  been  settled 
in  the  negative,  though  undoubtedly  in  certain 
cases  latent  foci  of  tuberculosis  were  made  ac- 
tive by  the  process. 

Comparative  mortalities  from  wounds  and 
disease  in  modem  war  show  what  a  great  gajn 
was  made  by  surgery  and  sanitary  science  in 
the  war.  In  the  Russian  campaign  against  Tur- 
key in  1828,  some  80,000  died  of  disease  and 
about  20,000  of  wounds.  In  General  Scott's 
camp^gn  in  Mexico  the  deaths  from  disease 
were  over  33  per  cent  of  the  effective  strength. 
In  die  Crimean  War,  out  of  a  total  force  of 
300,900,  the  French  lost  by  disease  75,000  and 
by  wounds  20,000.  In  the  Prussian  war  against 
Austria,  of  but  seven  week's  duration,  the  Tosses 
by  disease  were  6,427  and  by  wounds  4,450  in 
an  army  of  437.000.  In  the  Spanish- American 
War  2,565  deatns  were  from  disease  and  345 
deaths  from  wounds,  in  an  army  of  274,- 
717.  In  the  South  African  War  the  deaths 
from  disease  were  (ff  per  thousand  strength; 
from  wounds,  42  per  thousand.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  deaths  from  disease  were 
41.8  per  thousand  strength  and  from  wounds 
729  per  thousand  strength,  the  ratio  for  the  first 
time  reversed.  Out  of  300.000  dead  in  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  armies  of  the  North  over  200,000 
were  from  disease.  In  the  Confederate  armies, 
of  200,000  deaths,  three-fourths  were  estimated 
as  due  to  disease  and  one-fourth  to  the  casual- 
ties. (Figures  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Surgeon-General's  Office). 

According  to  the  'Medical  and  Surgical  His- 
tory  of  the  Rebellion*  (Medical  volume,  part 
1,  pages  XXV  and  xxvi].  there  were  in  the 
Northern  armies  altogether  235,583  gunshot 
wouiids  with  a  resulting  mortality  of  33,653  or 
14.2  per  cent  These  figures  represent  the  total 
returns  from  about  nme-tenths  of  the  mean 
strength  of  the  Union  army  and  exclusive  of 
the  injuries  of  those  killed  in  action.  In  the 
late  war,  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available 
from  the  beginning,  the  deaths  from  wounds, 
that  is  of  all  those  who  came  to  the  surgeons 
aHve,  no  matter  how  badly  wounded,  have  been 
calculated  to  be  less  than  5  per  cent  This  is, 
of  coarse,  merely  an  approximation  but  made 
on  reasonable  grounds.  Exact  figures  will  not 
be  available  probably  for  some  time.  Hie  seri- 
ous infections  with  tetanus  and  the  gas  bacillus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  make  the  available 
statistics  much  worse  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  With  the  control  of  these  the  mot^ 
talitv  among  the  wounded  in  the  closing  phase 
of  the  war  was  probably  below  3  per  cent 

The  health  of  army  camps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  was  roost  Mtisfactory.    As  Do«> 
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tors  Vaugfaan  and  Palmer  said  to  their  article 
on  'Commmticable  Diseases  in  the  National 
Guard  and  National  Army  '  of  the  United 
States*  (Journal  of  Laboratory  and  Clinical 
Medicine,  August  1918),  *Preventive  medicine 
has  made  it  possible  to  prevent  half  a  million 
cases  of  disease  and  save  the  lives  of  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers,"  and  they  give  the  figures  from 
the  Civil  War  and  the  recent  war  for  corre- 
sponding six  months  lo  show  the  truth  of  this. 
The  improvement  has  alTected  every  ioxm  ai 
infectious  disease.  There  has  been  only  about 
one-tenth  as  much  mouth  and  throat  innamma- 
tion,  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  as  much  intes- 
tinal trouble,  not  one-hundredth  as  much  fever. 
Malaria,  which  even  in  the  Northern  army  was 
extremely  conunon,  has  now  become  a  negligible 
morbidity  factor  and  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis and  pneumonia  is  more  than  cut  in  two. 

The  sad  epidemic  of  influensa  proved  that 
it  was  not  the  general  hygienic  conditions  that 
brought  improvement  but  the  specific  sanitary 
precautions  against  particular  diseases.  Un- 
prepared for  inRuenia  in  this  virulent  form,  it 
raged  very  seriously,  while  the  well-known 
camp  diseases  were  kept  entirely  under  control 

Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  which  has  pla^d 
such  a  fatal  part  in  all  previous  wars,  carrying 
oS  in  the  Spanish-American  War  more  than 
five  times  as  many  as  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
and  in  the  Boer  War  causing  ever  so  much 
more  havoc  among  the  British  than  the  Boera 
did,  tias  had  almost  no  place  in  this  war.  The 
reason  was  better  sanitation  and  careful  pro- 
vision of  uncontaminated  water  with  the  guard- 
ing of  latrines  from  flies  and  other  insects  that 
Bii(^t  find  their  way  afterward  to  food,  but 
fthove  all,  the  typhoid  immunity  of  the  armies 
itras  due  to  typhoid  vaccination,  that  is  the 
inoonlation  of  the  soldiers  with  cultures  of 
typhoid  germs  prepared  under  conditions  that 
producea  immunizing  results.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  is  the  genuine  source  of 
the  great  saving  oi  life  that  has  been  effected. 
The  inoculations  cause  almost  no  disturbance 
of  the  genera)  heaJtli, —  soldiers  have  gone  into 
battle  the  same  day, —  and  only  rarely  nave  any 
serious  effect  It  is  evident  that  in  civil  life 
travelers  in  distant  countries  or  to  parts  of  the 
country  of  whose  sanitation  the^  are  not  sure, 
will  take  such  vaccinations  against  ^hoid  as 
a  protective. 

Trench  fever  was  an  affection  peculiar  to 
this  war  and  r^lacing  typhoid  fever  some- 
what in  its  ravages  among  the  soldiers.  The 
men  came  down  rather  suddenly  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  temperature  lasting  for  from 
three  lo  sev^  days,  gradually  disappearing  and 
causing  a  great  deal  of  prostration.  After 
some  days  of  normal  or  sub-normal  temper- 
ature, the  fever  occurs  again  and  the  relapsing 
character  of  the  afiection  has  been  tjuite 
marked.  Careful  investigation  has  shown  thai 
the  disease  is  distnbuted  throu^  the  body  lice 
which  have  proved  such  a  pest  lo  the  soldiers 
under  the  very  difficult  conditions  as  regards 
cleanliness  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
The  discovery  has  made  possible  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  the  <Usease  to  a  great  extent, 
while  the  segregation  of  the  relapsing  and 
chronic  cases  in  camps  by  themselves  under 
favorable  conditions  of  health  has  brought 
about  such  a  reaction  as  has  enabled  the  pa- 
tients to  throw  ofi  the  disease    The  study  of 


trench  fever,  its  etiology  and  its  successful 
treatment  as  well  as  prevention,  has  been  one 
of  the  triumphs  of.  the  war. 

The  great  medical  surprise  of  the  war  was 
the  development  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
a  very  severe  form  of  functional  nervous  dis- 
ease; Men  tost  control  of  themselves  com- 
pletely, very  often  had  disturbances  of  the 
special  senses, —  deafness  was  rather  ctmmion, 
blindness  not  so  frequent, —  and  sensory  dis- 
turbances of  other  kinds^  with  mutism  and  tre- 
mor or  paralyses  of  various  kinds,  were  noted. 
At  first  a  great  many  of  the  cases  were  set 
down  as  forms  of  insanity  and  the  patients 
were  sent  to  insane  asylums,  but  after  careful 
study  the  purely  neurotic  character  of  the  af- 
fection was  determined.  The  cases  were 
called  *shell  shock"  and  unfortunately,  earl^  in 
the  war  were  grouped  under  this  term,  besides 
the  neurotic  cases,  a  number  of  latent  injuries 
to  the  central  nervous  system,  as  from  actual 
wounds  by  minute  particles  of  shells  at  hirii 
velocity,  severe  concussions  and  the  like.  It 
was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  intense  com- 
pression of  the  air  with  immediate  release  near 
an  exploding  shell  caused  air  at  high  pressure 
to  be  given  oH  from  the  blood,  leading  to  rup- 
ture of  capillary  arteries  of  the  central  system 
or  other  definite  physical  lesions  resembline 
those  of  caisson  disease.  The  prompt  and 
complete  recovery  of  many  serious  cases  under 
proper  treatment  contradicted. this  theory  and 
made  it  clear  that  there  must  be  no  organic 
basis.  The  term  shell  shock  was  suggestive  of 
something  much  more  than  a  psycho-neurosis, 
which  the  affection  really  was,  and  the  term 
nervotuncss,  the  word  sick  or  wounded  in  pa- 
rentheses being  added  to  the  diagnosis  'accord- 
ing to  the  external  conditions  to  which  the  man 
was  exposed  at  the  time  of  breakdown,*  was 
suggested  for  it.  This  would  have  been  a  mudi 
better  term  but  the  original  name  maintained 
itself,  as  so  often  happens.  The  condition  was 
entirely  due  to  an  emotional  storm  with  loss  of 
control  over  nerves,  and  nothing  else.  Its  im- 
portance will  be  readily  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  war,  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  discharges  from  the  British 
army,  or  one-third  of  the  discharges  if  those 
from  wounds  were  not  included,  were  for 
■shell  shock.'  It  was  four  times  as  prevalent 
among  officers  as  among  men.  Cowardice  was 
excluded  as  the  basis  and  there  was  no  malin- 
gering, except  in  cases  readily  recognizable. 
The  study  of  the  affection  has  thrown  great 
light  on  the  psycho-neuroses  of  civil  life  and 
above   all  has  been  valuable  in   the  matter   of 


These  patients  need  special  treatment  in  spe- 
cial hospitals.  In  ordinaiy  military  hospitals, 
surrounded  by  sufferers  from  actual  physical 
conditions,  they  are  the  subject  of  unfavorable 
suggestion  and  little  incentive  ito  get  well. 
They  must  not  be  kept  under  circumstances, 
either  at  home  or  in  hosjritat,  where  much  sym- 
pathy is  afforded  them  and  their  stories  must 
not  be  listened  to  sympathetically,  for  th<^  have 
tbe  tendency  of  all  neurotics  to  assimilale  as 
their  own,  experiences  gleaned  from  various 
sources.  The  first  requisite  of  successful  tr.eat- 
ment  is  a  careful  examination  which  determines 
alKolutely  that  no  organic  morbid  condition  is 
present  Then  the  patient  must  be  given  the 
feeling  that  his  case  is  of  no  special  ugnifi- 
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cance,  but,  on  the  cmtrary,  is  well  understood 

tad  above  all,  has  nothing  exceptional  in  it 
He  must  be  made  to  understand  that  Just  as 
soon  as  the  attending  physiciaa  has  the  lime  to 
give  to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  remove  his  symp- 


believe  firmly  that  he  will  be  cured  and  then 
after  treatment  that  he  is  cured  to  stay  so.  Re- 
education overcomes  the  bad  habit  of  lack  of 
confidence  that  has  been  formed  and  discipline 
breaks  down  the  psychic- resistance  of  the  pa- 
tient to  the  idea  of  recovery.  For  such  syrao- 
toms  as  mutism  or  deafness,  the  patient  is  told 
that  electricity  will  cure  him  ana  that  as  soon 
as  he  feels  the 'Current  when  the  electrode  is 
applied,  his  power  of  speech  or  hearit^  will  be 
restored  pari  passu,  with  sensation.  The  same 
method  is  used  for  blindness  and  other  sensory 
symptoms.  Paralyses  are  favorably  affected 
the  same  way,  though  tremors  are  harder  to 
deal  with,  A  cure  in  a  single  treatment  is  the 
best  method,  for  the  patient  readily  relapses  un- 
less he  has  been  made  to  feel  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  powers  completely  and  that  it  would 
be  his  own  fault  to  permk  his  symptoms  to 
recur.  The  cases  partake  of  the  nature  of 
hysteria,  though  tyi»cal  hysterical  symptoms, 
crying,  the  making  of  curious  noises,  hysterical 
convulsion^  are  rarely  seen  at  Ihe  front.  The 
experience  has  made  it  clear  that  rest  is  nearly 
always  an  abuse  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
and  inveterates  the  symptoms.  The  physical 
condition  must  be  improved  but  the  state  of 
mind  must  be  changed  completely  at  once,  if 
cure  is  to  be  effected. 

A  very  interesting  development  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  affections  among  the  French^who 
had  large  experience,  requiring  over  20,000 
places  in  their  hospitals  for  the  cases,  was  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  severe  discipline.  In  re- 
fractory cases,  patients  were  put  in  solitary 
confinement  without  reading  or  writing  mate- 
rials or  tobacco.  This  changed  the  mental  atti- 
tude and  helped  to  make  counter- suggestion  ef- 
fective. In  certain  cases,  strong  Faradic  cur- 
rents were  used  which  caused   severe  pain,  so 
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pelled  to  move  them.  Once  it  became  known 
that  treatment  of  this  kind  was  being  used, 
symptoms  were  much  less  persistent.  The  rea- 
son why  the  neuroses  in  officers  were  more  dif- 
ficult of  treatment  was  that  these  measures 
were  seldom  employed  on  them.  It  became 
clear  that  the  infliction  of  pain  on  a  neurotic 
patient  up  to  the  point  where  he  yields  up  his 
pathological  suggestion  is  effective  therapeu- 
tics. Some  older  severe  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  cases  which  were  condemned  in  our 
milder  day  are  now  justified  by  war  discipline. 
The  surgical  feature  for  which  this  war  will 
be  noted  is  the  definite  reconstruction  work  for 
the  wounded  which  has  been  organized  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Not  only  have  artificial 
limbs  and  helpful  apparatus  of  various  kinds 
been  provided,  but  the  crippled  have  also  been 
trained  to  do  the  work  they  are  particulaily 
suited  for  in  their  maimed  condition.  It  has 
been  found  that  some  95  per  cent  of  those  who 
lose  an  arm  or  hand  can  go  back  to  their  old 
occupations,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of 


those  who  have  lost  a  leg  can  be  trained  to 
bench  trades  or  given  clerical  or  similar  occupa- 
tions which  will  make  them  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent of  assistance.  Even  with  the  loss  of 
both  legs,  a  man  can  be  self-supporting.  In- 
deed, the  care  exercised  in  training  the  crippled 
has  resulted  in  a  great  many  cases  in  giving 
them  a  better  occupation  in  life  than  they  had 
before.  The  temper  of  this  aid  has  been  such 
as  to  give  men  a  hearty  spirit  of  courage  in 
facing  life,  so  that  they  do  not  feel  their  han- 
dicap as  an  incubus,  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
ready  to  do  their  bit  in  civil  life  as  well  as  they 
did  in  war.  The  idea  that  they  are  crippled  is 
not  allowed  to  overcome  them  and  the  old  cus- 
tom of  having  begging  cripples  after  the  war 
is  not  to  be  allowed.  Even  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  are  made  self-supporting  and  at  the  same 
lime  given  such  occupation  of  mind  as  keeps 
them  from  being  depressed.  The  effect  of 
example  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  cour- 
ageous has  proved  a  wonderful  stimulus,  so 
that  though  the  war  is  to  leave  many  maimed 
men,  it  is  not  going  to  create  many  helpless  and 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  does  not  provide  use- 
less sympathy  and  paralyzing  charity,  but  iust 
such  encouragement  as  enables  the  men  to  nelp 
themselves. 

Chronic  affections  of  various  kinds  wtiicE 
have  developed  as  a.  consequence  of  the  war  are 
being  treated  by  the  same  far-seeing  after- 
treatment  that  is  given  to  {he  maimed.  In  a 
word,  the  soldier  taken  in  health  is  either  dis- 
missed, after  thorough  examination,  in  as  good 
health  as  before,— or  tisually  much  belter^ — 
or  else  he  is  given  the  advantage  of  scientific 
thought  fulness  and  pre-vision  in  regard  to  his 
case,  so  as  to  restore  him  just  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  his  former  usefulness  as  a  member  of 
the  community. 
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MEDICI,  med'e-cfae  or  ma'de-che,  a  Flor- 
entine family  who  rose  to  wealth  through  com- 
merce, became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 

stale,  gained  supreme  power  and  were  in  gen- 
eral known  as  patrons  of  literature  and  art. 
GiovANtfi  (1360-1429)  rendered  important  serv- 
ice lo  Florence  and  became  gonfalonier  in  1421. 
His  son.  Cosmo,  the  Elder  (1389-1464),  was 
called  'Pater  Patria,"  gained  vast  wealth,  was 
a  munificent  patron  of  art  and  letters  and  com- 
bined statecraft  with  commercial  enterprise. 
He  was  for  34  years  ihe  sole  arbitrator  of  the 
republic  and  the  adviser  of  the  sovereign  houses 
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of  Italy.  His  Rraiidson,  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
KlFiCENT  (1449-92)  Roverned  the-  slale  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Giuliano  (1453-78) 
till  the  taller  was  assassinated  by  the  Paza.  a 
rival  Florentine  family.  Escaping  from  this 
massacre  he  conducted  a  war  with  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  with  whom  he  signed  a  definitive  peace 
in  1480.  The  rest  of  Lorenzo's  reign  was  passed 
in  peace  and  in  those  acts  of  profuse  liberality 
and  magnificent  patronage  of  arts  and  sciences, 
in  which  he  rivaled  or  excelled  hrs  grandfather. 
He  left  three  sons  — Pietho  (1471-1503),  Gio- 
vanni (afterward  Pope  Leo  X),  and  Giu- 
LIANO,  Duke  of  Nemours.  Pictro  succeeded 
his  father,  but  was  deprived  of  his  estates 
when  the  French  invaded  Italy  in  1494.  He 
finished  his  career  in  the  service  of  France. 
His  eldest  son  Lorenzo  came  to  power  by  the 
abdication  of  his  uncle  Giuliano,  who  became 
Duke  of  Urbino.  He  died  in  1519,  leaving  a 
daughter,  the  famous  (Catharine  de'  Uedid 
(q.v.),  queen  of  France.  After  several  reverses 
In  the  fajnily,  Alessandro,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  the  last-named  Lorenzo,  was  restored  to 
_Flarenee  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V,  and  by  an 
imperial  decree  was  declared  head  of  the  reoub- 
lic,  and  afterward  Duke  of  Florence.  The 
next  name  of  importance  in  the  family  is  that 
of  CosKO  «the  Great"  (1519-74),  in  1537  pro- 
claimed Duke  of  Florence  and  afterward 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  A  learned  man  him- 
self, he  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  art, 
a  collector  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  Fban- 
Clsco  Maria  I.  his  son,  obtained  from  the  Em- 


grand  duke  in  1575,  which  continued  in  his 
family  until  it  became  extinct  in  1737  on  the 
death  of  Giovanni  Gasto,  who  was  succeeded 
by    Francis,    Duke    of    Lorraine.       Uarie    de 


1896)  ;  'Cambridge  Modern  History>  (Vols.  1 
and  11,  New  York  1903-04)  ;  Fabroni,  Angelo, 
•Magni  Cosmi  Medicei  Vita'  (Pisa  17891; 
Heydc,     Eduard,     'Die    Mediceer'      (Bielefeld 

1897)  ;  Hyett.  F.  A.,  'FIorencc>  (London  1903)  ; 
Horsburgh,  E.  L.  S-,  'Lorenzo  the  Magnificent' 
(London  1908);  Mcltiing,  Otto,  'Das  Bank- 
haus  der  Medici  und  seine  Vorlaufer'  (Jena 
1906) ;  Roscoc,  W.,  'Life  of  Leo  X'  (5ih  ed., 
London  1846);  id.,  'Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici'  (10th  ed.,  1872);  Ross,  Janet  'Lives 
of  the  Early  Medici'  (London  1910) ;  Vaughan, 
H.  M.,  'Medici  Popes,  LeoX  and  Qenient  VIl' 
(New  York  1908). 

USOICI,  Banks  of  the  The  opulent 
house  of  Medici  owed  its  origin,  like  that  of 
the  scarcely  less  wealthy  house  of  Fuggers 
(q.v.),  to  the  profits  of  the  woolens  trade,  the 
progenitors  of  both  houses  having  been  weavers 
and  dyers  of  woolen  cloths,  in  their  time  the 
principal  constituent  of  European  garments: 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  being  as  yet  monopoliiedby  the 
Saracens.  Schoenhof  informs  us  that  in  1422 
Florence  (under  the  Medici)  had  more  than 
70  banks,  which  by  the  year  1472  were  merged 
or  consolidated  into  33.  So  important  were 
these  institutions  to  the  Florentine  republic, 
that  they  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  •Fifth  Es- 


tate.* The  Medici  had  16  banking  houses  in 
different  European  cities.  (Journal  American 
Bankers  Assonation,  September  1916).  In  the 
15th  century  one  of  the  Medicis  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  the  Papal  See ;  in  the  16th  century 
one  of  the  Fu(;gers  held  the  same  high  office. 
It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  former 
became  a  Platonist.  while  the  latter  joined  the 
Reformation.  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  appoint- 
ment as  treasurer  was  made  by  Sixtus  IV  in 
1471 ;  Huldric  Fugger's,  by  Paul  III  about  1549. 
Both  of  these  popes  afterward  assailed  their 
appointees;  but  the  banks  Ihey  controlled  and 
the  important  trades  they  financed  rendered 
them  too  powerful  to  be  easily  overthrown. 
The  Medicean  banks  received  deposits  of  money 
for  safekeeping,  loaned  the  same  out  upon  col- 
lateral, discounted  commercial  paper,  issued 
bills  of  exchange,  and  traded  in  foreifirti  coins 
and  bullion.  They  possessed  mints  in  Florence, 
Urbino,  Barile,  Pezza  and  other  places,  in 
which  thej;  struck  their  own  coins,  the  series 
beginning  in  1204,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  the  dates  in  the  old  calendar  being  10 

Sars  earlier.  These  coinages  enabled  the 
edicean  banks  to  make  highly  profitable  ex- 
changes of  old  coins  and  bullion  at  the  various 
einporia  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  were  brought 
within  the  circle  of  their  commercial  influence. 
Their  earliest  gold  coin  (the  Florin)  was  struck 
in  I2S2,  the  scries  being  issued  by  the  gonfal- 
ionere  (Standard-bearers)  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence  until  1S33,  when  ihey  were  struck  by 
the  Medici  as  dukes  of  Florence,  afterward  as 
dukes  of  Etruria.  Maintained  at  their  full 
legal  weight  (56  English  grains,  fine  gold)  the 
florins  continued  to  be  current  in  all  the  ports 
of  Europe  for  centuries,  their  only  rivals  be- 
ing the  sequins  or  ducats  of  Venice.  For  the 
history  of  other  ancient  banks.  See  Barcelona, 
Bank  of;  Byzantium,  Bank  of;  Fuccers, 
Bank  of  the;  Genoa,  Bank  of;  TYre.  Bank 
of;  Venice,  Bank  of. 


MEDICINE,  Eclectic,  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  only  established 
American  school  of  medicine.  The  term 
Eclectic  was  not  the  most  fortunate,  for  at  no 
lime  has  it  adequately  defined  the  school's  posi- 
tion. When  chosen,  the  term  was  very  popular 
and  was  borne  1^  several  education  systems 
and  books,  and  was  moreover  well  known  to 
the  laity.  The  name  American  School  of  Medi- 
cine, as  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  H,  Baldridge,  one 
of  its  pioneers,  would  have  been  more  express- 
ive, would  have  avoided  misunderstandings 
and  would  have  saved  the  school  much  criticism 
regarding  its  position  amonj;  the  existing  sys- 
tems of  medicine.  Ecfecticism  is  the  direct 
successor  of  the  American  Reformed  System  of 
Medicine  originated  by  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  of 
New  York  City  in  1825.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  Thomsonism  (Thomsonianism), 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  steam  and  herb  doctors. 
promulgated  and  practised  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  bv  Samuel  Thomson  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  peculiar  theories  of  which  the 
Eclectic  school  never  adopted;  the  majority  of 
the  followers  of  Thomson  being  among  their 
most  bitter  antagonists.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  Thomsonians  joined  the 
Eclectic   school   and  creditably  assisted  in  up- 
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the  Eclectic  school  was  Dr.  Thomas  Vaufchan 
Morrow  of  Kentudcy.  The  investigations  in 
medical  botanjr  and  materia  medica  by  Schoepf, 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  W.  C.  P,  Barton, 
Consiantine  Rafinesquc,  William  Tully  and 
others  save  an  impetus  to  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  school. 
The  Refoimed  School  of  Medidne,  by  which 
name  what  was  later  denominated  Elclectidsm 
was  first  known,  was  orRanired  in  opposition  to 
the  drastic  practice  of  the  dominant  school  of 
medidne, —  bleeding,  blistering,  and  the  abase 
of  the  salts  of  mercury  ami  antimony, —  against 
which  Eclectics,  as  well  as  the  followers  of 
Thomson  and  Hahnemann,  protested.  Instead 
of  these  barbarotis  remedies  the  reformer 
souriit  to  substitute  milder  measures  and  to 
employ  vegetable  medicines  whenever  possible. 


Srded  as  but  little  less  barbaric  than  that  which 
;v  sought  to  supplant.  The  basis  of  Edectic 
philosophy  was  the  sustenance  of  the  vital 
forces,  the  avoidance  of  depleting  remedies,  and 
the  selection,  as  with  the  andent  Edectics,  of 
the  best  of  remedies  and  means  from  all 
sources,  even  despising  not  the  primitive  medi- 
cines of  the  Mntufo red  American  Indians.  They 
did  not  rest  contented,  however,  with  merely 
'selecting  the  best' ;  they  endeavored  to  im- 
prove on  such  selections.  To  the  reformer  the 
practice  of  the  dominant  school  was  cruel  and 
inhuman,  the  remedies  barbaric.  Out  of  the 
common  sloclc  of  remedies  he  chose  those  best 
suited  to  his  purpose  in  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  more  humane  practice.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  certain  ideals  and  objects  not  in  accord 
with  the  views  and  practice  of  the  dominant 
school.  For  his  presumption  in  thtis  apposing 
the  authorities  in  mettidne  and  by  inaugurating 
tmwelcome  innovations  he  was  branded  an 
irregular;  was  ostradsed  by  the  self-styled 
regular  physidans.  An  outcast,  he  was  thus 
forced  to  organize  a  school  in  accord  with  his 
theories  and  practice. 

There  are  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Ec- 
lectic medicine, —  the  period  of  reformed  medi- 
dne, from  182S  to  1845 ;  the  formative  period, 
from  1845  to  1869,  which  was  largely  concerned 
in  organization,  and  study  of  plant  remedies; 
and  the  period  of  specific  medication,  from 
1869  to  the  present,  in  which  the  best  work  of 
the  school  has  been  accomphshed,  and  during 
which  the  theory  of  spedfic  medication  was 
promulgated  and  has  been  most  largely  prac- 
tised. 

The  educational  history  of  Eclecttdsm  dates 
from  1825,  when  Dr.  Beach  privately  instructed 
students  at  his  dinic  in  New  York,  where,  in 
1837,  he  established  an  Infirmary,  which  in 
1829,  he  expanded  into  the  Reformed  Medical 
Academy.  In  1830  it  assumed  the  more  digni- 
fied title  of  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  well  equipped 
and  continued  in  operation  until  about  183& 
Textbooks  of  a  high  order  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  Beach.  A  national  society  was  formed  and 
from  this  body  an  expansion  movement  was 
begun  by  the  selection,  in  1830,  of  Dr.  John  J, 
Steele  as  an  agent  to  proceed  westward  and 
explore  the  towns  on  the  Ohio  River  with  a 
view  to  selecting  an  eligible  site  for  a  branch 
of  the  New  York  College.    A  drcular  of  the 


sodety  having  reached  Worthington,  Ohio,  Col. 
James  Kilboume,  president  of  Worthington 
College,  invited  the  promoters  to  establish  Ihdr 
school  in  that  town.  Dr.  Steele  accepted  and 
Drs.  Thomas  Vaughan  Morrow  and  Ichabod 
Gibson  Jones  were  sent  to  perfect  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Reformed  Medical  Department  of 
Worthington  Collegfe,  as  this  school  was  called, 
entered  upon  a  successful  career  in  1830,  with 
Dr.  Morrow  as  the  leading  sftiril,  but  lack  of 
proper  fadlities,  the  machinations  of  enemies, 
internal  dissensions,  and  the  financial  crisis  of 
1837  caused  it  to  be  suspended  in  1842.  Dr. 
Morrow  next  removed  to  Cindnnatt,  Ohio,  and 
assisted  by  Drs.  Lorenzo  Elbridge  Jones  and 
Alexander  Holmes  Baldridge,  at  once  organized 
the  Reformed  Medical  School  of  CindnnatL 
In  1845  this  college  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  as  the  Edectic  Medical  Institute.  From 
this  time  (he  term  Eclectic  has  been  employed  to 
designate  the  system  and  its  physcians. 

The  formative  period  of  Edectidsm  began 
with  the  chartering  of  the  Edectic  Medical  In- 
stitute in  1845  and  ended  with  the  introduction 
of  sped£c  medication  in  1869.  During  this 
period  large  classes  .attended  the  Institute.  Tht 
Western  Medical  Reformer,  begun  in  Worth- 
ington in  1836  and  suspended  in  1838,  was  now 
revived  and  published  as  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Joitnuil.  Barring  a  brief  half  year  suspen^on 
this  periodical  has  continued  to  be  published  to 
the  present  time.  In  this  period.  Dr.  Tohn  King, 
justlv  styled  the  father  of  modem  materia  med- 
ica, began  the  publication  of  his  numerous  text- 
books, among  which  the  'American  Dispensa- 
tory' gave  the  school  an  enduring  and  monu- 
mental work  on  materia  medica.  The  pharmacy 
of  tha  school  advanced  from  crude  drugs  in 
powder,  infusion  and  decoction  pastths  resinoid 
and  alkaloid  distraction  to  improved  galenicals. 
In  this  connection  be  it  recorded  that  Professor 
King  discovered  and  introduced  the  resins  of 
podophyllum  and  rnacrotys,  which  together  with 
the  alkaloids  of  hydiastis  and  sanguinaria,  were 
afterward  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Stanlev 
Merrell.  These  valuable  agents  together  with 
the  oleoresins  of  iris  and  capsicum  attracted  the 
attention  of  pharmadsts.  A  host  of  indefinite 
compounds  was  added  by  others  and  the  market 
was  flooded  with  what  purported  to  be  Eclectic 
resinotds  or  concentrations.  This  heterogeneous 
class  of  pharmacals  was  denounced  by  Professor 
King  and  others  wbtf.had  sought  to  introduce 
only  elegant  and  definite  compounds.  This 
much  abused  class  of  resinoids  served,  however, 
a  temporarily  useful  purpose  in  the  evolution  of 
a  more  perfect  materia  medica.  Of  these  prepa- 
rations, only  those  made  after,  the  methods  of 
Dr.  King,,  and  the  alkaloids  of  hydrastis  and 
sanguinana  have  survived  and  singularly  are 
now_  mostly  employed  by  practitioners  of  the 
dominant  school.  During  this  period  Edectic 
colleges  were  established  at  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse, Louisville,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Cindnnati.  The  majority  of  these  were  short 
lived  and  some  of  them  had  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  the  system  of  botanic  medicine  now 
represented  by  the  l^ysio-medicaJisl,  The 
Edectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  for 
many  years  in  good  repute,  finally  drifted  away 
and  during  the  later  years  (^nce  1871)  was 
neither  recognized  by  Eclecticism  nor  others. 
In  1856,  a  portion  of  the  faculty  of  the  Edectic 
Medical  Institute  formed  a  rival  college  in  Gb- 
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large 

school  was  absorbed  by  we  —  

The  Ovil  War  seriously  threatened  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  (he  cause  and  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  quota  of  Southern  students  caused  a 
marked  dirinkaee  in  the  attendance  at  the 
Northern  schools.  Times  were  hard  and  the 
outlook  gloomy.  Dr.  Jobii^  Miiton  Scudder.  a 
graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in 
1856,  now  became  the  head  of  that  institution. 
By  strict  business  management  he  inaugurated 
a  period  of  renaissance  and  Eclecticism  soon  be- 
came a  recog;niied  force  in  medidne  in 
America.  Specific  medication,  introduced  by 
Dr.  John  M.  Scudder  in  1869,  thou^  at  first 
vigorously  opposed,  is  at  present  the  basis  of 
practice  of  tully  three-fourths  of  the  Eclectic 
physicians  and  is  the  leading  therapeutic  doc- 
trine taught  in  all  the  Eclectic  colleges.  In  fact 
modern  Eclecticism  is  the  practice  of  s^dfic 
medication.  Its  theory  is  as  follows  r —  Disease 
U  a  wrong  or  impairment  of  life.  It  is  mani- 
fested clinically  by  certain  well-defined  svmp- 
tomis.  The  totality  of  symptoms  express  a 
condition,  to  which,  in  the  usual  nosological 
classification,  a  spedal  name  is  eiven.  This 
disease  name  is  of  value  only  in  tnc  study  of 
die  natural  history  of  diseases,  for  statistical 
data,  for  the  purpose  of  recogniring  conta^ous 
and  infectious  diseases,  and  for  establishing  a 
proariosis,  certain  necessarily  fatal  diseases  al' 
lowing  only  of  palliative  treatment.  The  spedfic 
raedicalionist,  like  practitioners  of  other  sdiools, 
pursues  such  a  method  of  nosological  dia^osis 
for  the  purposes  named,  but  not  as  a  guide  to 
treatment,  in  which  to  him  it  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  For  therapeutic  purposes  he  reverses 
this  process  and  studies  his  case  by  analysis, 
not  by  synthesis,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
varying  conditions  which  make  Up  the  disease, 
as  evidenced  by  spedfic  and  well-defined  symp- 
toms revealii^  disease  expressions.  Remedies 
have  a  certain  force,  and  are  definite  in  action. 
Like  effects  follow  like  causes.  Hence,  having 
found,  by  repeated  experimentation,  the  oppos- 
ing action  of  a  drug  in  a  certain  condition  of 
disease,  as  expressed  by  certain  spedfic  symp- 
toms, objective  or  subjective,  the  same  remedy 
will  always  relieve  or  cure  like  abnormal  condi- 
tions. Toe  believer  in  specific  medication  holds 
that  there  is  a  fixed  relationship  between  drag 
force  and  disease  expression. 

The  Eclectic  has  no  spedfics  tor  diseases  bat 
spedfic  remedies  for  spedfic  Conditions  of  Such 
diseases.  Specific  diagnosis  implies  diagnosis  to 
discover  the  condition  curable  by  a  certain  rem- 
edy, as  established  by  previous  experimentation, 
and  specific  medication  means  the  api>lication  of 
the  known  remedy  for  the  pathological  condi- 
tion so  found.  Specific  diagnosis  is  therapeutic, 
not  nosological  dia^osis.  In  practice  the  spe- 
cific medicationist  is  ^ided  in  the  selection  of 
his  remedy  by  "specific  indications,"  as  illus- 
trated by  the  few  following  examples :  The 
strong,  excited,  hounding  pulse  indicates  vera- 
trum  viride:  sharp,  cutting  or  landnating  pain 
in  serous  tissues,  bryonia;  the  full,  oppressed 
pulse  with  a  sensation  of  precordial  fulness  and 
dyspntea,  lobelia ;  marked  periodidty,  with 
moist  tongue,  open  pulse  and  freedom  from 
nervous  exritement,  quinine:  cadaverous  odor 
of  the  secretions,  potassium  chlorate,  etc. 

The  modern  Eclectic  recognizes  no  law  of 
cure,  and  does  not  accept  a  remedy  as  a  spedfic 


until  the  extended  successful  emplovment  of  it 
in  sooie  particular  condition  has  given  it  the 
right  to  be  so  called.  Ejnpiridsm  and  experi- 
mentation are  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
concerning  each  remedy  denominated  a  spedfic 
medidne.  The  havoc  wrou^t  Eclectic  phar- 
macy at  the  dose  of  the  formative  period  had 
now  to  be  remedied.  The  school  had  been 
nearlv  shipwrecked  on  the  shoals  of  commerdal 
selfisaness,  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  resin- 
oids.  Calamities  often  bring  about  future  good. 
so  in  tills  instance  the  commercial  mistakes  of  a 
few  gave  a  renewed  impetus  to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  Edectic  pharmacy.  Uncertain  prepara- 
tions were  supplanted  by  definite  medidnes.  As 
a  result  the  sdiool  has  now  a  materia  medica 
and  system  of  therapeutics  much  sought  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  endeavored  to  block 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneer  Eclectic,  in  his  zealous 
contentioD  for  pure  and  representative  medi- 
dnes. Dr.  Scudder,  supported  by  Dr.  King  and 
others,  advocated  office  pharmacv  as  a  step 
toward  a  better  knowledge  of  arugs  and  to 
secure  definite  remedies.  Spedal  attention  was 
giveD  green  and  freshly  dried  products. 
Formulas  were  published  for  die  preparation 
of  specific  medicines.  Finally,  in  order  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  these  medicines  and  pro- 
tect them  from  consdencelcss  manufacturers. 
Dr.  Scudder  cowrirfiled  the  labels.  These  bore 
the  title  'Specific  Medicines*  and  gave  the 
Spedfic  indications  for  thdr  use.  The  manufac- 
ture of  medidnes  bearing  these  labels  was  en- 
trusted to  competent  pharmadsts  and  from  that 
time  the  school  has  been  free  from  objectionable 
pharmacy.  Dr.  Scudder  advocated  the  use  of 
spedfic  medidnes  in  the  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  medicine  to  disease  expressions.  The 
Edectic  of  the  formative  period  selected  from 
other  schools,  but  endeavored  to  improve.  He 
substituted  milder  for  harder  methods ;  he 
opposed  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  bUster,  and 
the  abuse  of  mercury  and  antimony  salts.  The 
modern  American  Eclectic  advocates  the  use  of 
Idndly  curative  remedies,  and  the  avoidance  of 
depressing  or  depletive  medication.  Me  has 
been  the  {uoneer  in  the  Study  of  the  indigenoos 
materia  medica,  with  special  reference  to 
specific  indications  and  spedfic  uses  of  medi- 
anes  employed.  He  contends  for  the  best  pos- 
sible pharmacy  so  thai  the  minimum  amount  of 
medicine  may  accomplish  maximum  results. 
Harmful  medication  as  exemplified  in  excessive 
drugging  he  has  consistently  opposed,  heroic 
over-drugging  having  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  leading  to  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Eclectic  school.  He  ad- 
vocates liberality  of  thought,  the  highest  medical 
education,  the  cultivation  of  professional 
dignity,  and  the  ethics  that  govern  gentlemen. 
The  position  of  the  Edectic  sdiool  of  medi- 
dne is  now  well  established,  and  the  attitude  of 
malice  and  persecution  formerly  shown  it  by 
rival  schools  is  fast  becoming  a  memory.  The 
school  numbers  upwards  of  8,000  Edectic  physi- 
dans.  For  a  period  of  about  10  vears  ihis 
numerical  relation  has  remained  nearly  station- 
ary, but  because  of  better  fadlities  for  leaching, 
enlarged  literature,  and  harmony  in  the  ranks  of 
the  school  it  has  never  occupied  so  favorable  a 
position  nor  had  a  belter  outlook  tor  the  future 
than  it  has  to-day.  Never  before  in  its  history 
has  it  been  so  free  from  intemedne  bickerings, 
attacks  by  rival  schools,  and  unpleasant  entangle- 
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ments  and  alliances.  It  challenges  all  ages  in 
the  wealth  and  completeness  of  its  materia  med- 
ica.  KecognUiiiij;  the  merit  of  the  work  accom- 
plished the  reguur  profession  in  many  localities 
now  invites  Eclectics  to  join  its  associations 
providini;  they  drop  their  distinctive  ,title.  This 
the  Eclectic  is  unwillins  to  do,  believinj;  t^tst 
die  school  has  earned  the  right  to  be  regarded 
and  reco^ized  as  a  distinct  sect  in  medicine. 
Its  work  m  the  special  fields  of  materia  medica 
and  specific  diagnosis  and  specific  medication 
entitle  it  to  this  right.  The  Eclectic  school  has 
a  strong  national  organization  and  numerous 
Slate  and  local  societies,  A  national  reform  as- 
sociation was  founded  in  1829,  and  a  second  at 
Worthington,  Ohio,  in  1836.  In  1848  the  first 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  or- 

Soized  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  Dr.  T.  V. 
arrow  as  president,  and  it  held  annual  ses- 
sions until  1858.  The  present  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  was  ot^iauized  at  Chicago, 
III.,  in  1870,  with  Dr.  John  W.  Johnson,  of 
Connecticut,  as  president.  It  holds  annual  ses- 
sions, meeting  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Eclectic  practitioners  now  hold 
[Kisilions  as  examiners  in  the  more  important 
life  insurance  companies,  and  are  not  now  de- 
barred from  the  army  and  navy  medical  service 
as  in  the  earlier  days  of  medical  ostracism. 
No  discrimination  is  now  made  against  ihem  as 
surgeons  for  the  great  railway  systems.  These 
recognitions  have  been  earned  in  the  face  of 
vigorous  medical  opposition,  by  the  consistent 
and  honorable  course  pursued  by  the  Eclectic 
school  as  a  whole.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  parent  school  of 
medical  Eclecticism,  chartered  in  1845  as  the 
EJ;Iecnc  Medical  Institute,  is  the  leading  college 
of  this  American  system  of  medicine. 

Harvey  Wickes  Feltes,  M.D., 
Prof^  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Medical  History,  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
MEDICINE,  Historr  of.  Within  the  past 
three  centuries  the  average  working  life  of  £ng- 
lish'spe^mg  men  has  doubled.  A  few  lived  as 
long  as  now,  and  some  strong  or  favored  ones 
had  efficient  working  powers  as  long;  but  the 
common  life  was  worn  out  in  what  is  now  mid- 
dle age.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  50's  were 
venerable:  'Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honored 
Lancaster,'  was  58  when  supposably  so  ad- 
dressed j  and  Admiral  Coligny,  murdered  at  53, 
is  described  by  his  contemporary  biographer  as 
3  very  old  man.  Now,  when  we  hear  of  a  death 
in  the  iff^  we  instinctively  feel  it  an  untimely 
cutting  off  in  what  should  be  still  fresh  and 
vigorous  age,  and  even  at  80  it  seems  but  just 
fair  ripeness  for  the  sickle.  The  three  factors 
which  have  wrought  this  change  are  advanced 
physical  comfort,  medicine  and  its  handmaid 
hygiene,  and  surgery.  And  in  the  mitigation  of 
the  frightful  mass  of  actual  pain,  of  physical 
torment  which  has  racked  every  age  down  to 
the  present,  and  which  has  scarcely  even  been 
alleviated  nil  the  past  century,  medicine  stands 
incomparably  tirst. 

Some  good  foundations  had  been  laid,  it  is 
true,  in  the  cenlurv  previous,  and  men  were  at 
work  in  the  true  scientific  spirit.  Great  masters 
had  stimulated  ihcir  successors  to  study  in  the 
essential  preliminary  subjects,  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  body.  The  mifhly  Boer- 
haave  of  Holland  (1668-1738)  had  revolution- 


ized clinical  observation;  Morgagni  of  Italy 
(1662-1771)  had  "introduced  anatomical  think- 
ing into  medicine"  (Virdiow),  and  had  done 
something  the  same  service  for  pathology  which 
Haller  of  Germany  (1708-77)  did  a  generation 
later  for  physiology;  while  John  Hunter  (1728- 
93}  had  tiot  only  introduced  capital  improve- 
ments into  operative  surgery,  but  had  set  the 
pace  in  research  into  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal problems.  But  the  influence  of  old  theories, 
founded  on  guesses  and  imperfectly  interpreted 
observation,  still  lay  heavy  on  the  body  of 
practitioners.  The  chief  general  theories  in  the 
18ih  century  were  those  of  William  Cullen 
(1710-90)  and  his  pupil  and  assistant,  John 
Brown  (1736-88),  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; the  former  — a  great  advance  on  the 
older  theory  of  *humors,*  and  on  the  right 
track — <made  the  nerrgua  system  the  seat  of 
diseases;  the  latter  divided  aU  diseases  into  two 
classes, — tte  sthenic,  resulting  from  over-excila- 
tion  and  treated  by  depletion,  and  the  asthenic, 
resulting  from  under-excitation  and  treated  by 
Stimulation.  On  the  Continent,  Hahnemann 
(1755-1843),  his  great  theory  propounded  at 
Leipzig  (1796-1810)  soon  after  took  adverse 
groima  in  his  'homoeopathy,"  —  a  very  diSerent 
thing  from  what  later  pa^ed  under  the  name, 
though  the  latter  retained  the  imderlying  basis. 
Besides  bis  "law  of  similars,"  which  Hippo- 
crates had  formulated  before  him,  he  rejected 
theory  utterly,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible 
to  know  anything  about  pathological  changes 
out  of  sight ;  that  we  can  only  know  symp- 
toms, and  if  those  are  removed  it  indicates  of 
necessity  that  the  disease  which  produced  them 
must  be  gone  also.  He  also  alleged  tiiat  the  fact 
of  a  given  dose  causing  certain  symptoms  in  a 
healthy  person  was  obvious  proof  that  it  must 
be  too  large  for  a  sick  one;  further,  that  to 
possess  healing  ^wer  the  dose  must  be  too 
small  for  recogmtion  by  the  senses  or  chemic^ 
ajialjrsisi  and  that  trituration,  or  dilution  and 
sbaujig,  of  minute  doses  caused  molecular 
changes  which  infinitely  increased  their  power  — 
"dynamization,"  he  termed  it.  The  exaggera- 
tion of  symptomatics  and  empirics  was  a  reac- 
tion against  the  current  reliance  on  imbased 
theories;  the  paradox  of  infinitesitnal  doses, 
against  the  monstrous  boluses  and  draughts 
with  which  patients  were  often  gravely  injured; 
there  was  usefulness  in  both  reactions,  but  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  a  child  could  be 
cured  while  asle^  by  holding  the  pellets  near  it 
But  the  reign  both  of  guesswork  theorizing 
and  of  groping  empirics,  as  exclusive  methods, 
was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  iirst  great  blow 
was  delivered  in  the  first  year  of  the  century. 
France  now  came  to  the  front  where  other 
countries  had  thronged.  Bichat,  a  genius  who 
wore  himself  out  at  31,  as  did  Clifford  at  34, 
published  the  year  before  his  death  (1801)  a 
work  on  general  anatomy,  in  which  he  remade 
the  entire  science  by  showing  diat  the  different 
orrans  have  membranes  and  tissues  in  commoa, 
and  therefore  that  the  seat  of  disease  was  in 
the  constituent  tissues  and  not  in  the  organs 
as  such.  This  not  only  simplified  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
alphabet  simplified  hieroelyi^ucs.  but  threw  the 
investigation  of  pathological  changes  into  an 
entirelv  new  channel.  Parallel  with  this  woA, 
the  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  Morga^i  were 
carrying  on  his  work  in  studying  morbid  aiiat> 
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omy,  the  appearances  oi  diseased  organs ;  this, 
too,  was  remodeled  on  Bichat's  discoveries.  In 
1808  and  1816  Broussais  of  Paris  (1772-1838) 
published  valuable  works  whose  theory  is  merely 
the  sthenic  and  asthenic  idea  of  Brown,  but 
which  led  to  renewed  research  in  pathological 
anatomy  and  local  ailments.  Percussion  had 
been  devised  by  Aiienbrugger  of  Vienna  (1772- 
1809)  in  1761,  and  Corvisart  of  Paris  (17SS- 
1821)  revived  it;  but  a  greater  effect  was  cre- 
ated by  the  introduction  of  auscultation  1816-19 
by  the  Breton  Laennec  (178H826)  at  Paris. 
where  he  was  Corvisart's  pupil.  He  invented 
the  stethoscope  to  dia^osc  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  heart  and  abdominal  organs,  by  means 
of  alteration  in  the  normal  sounds  of  their  ac- 
tion; and  his  own  use  of  it,  and  observations 
on  the  diseases  of  these  organs,  were  the  great-- 
est  advance  made  in  clinics  since  Boerhaave, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  founded  modem 
clinical  science.  In  1827,  Richard  Bri^t  at 
London  (1789-1858)  first  published  his  recog- 
nition of  the  true  nature  of  the  Iddney  disease 
since  called  by  his  name,  and  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  renal  complaints,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  them. 

A  special  branch  of  investigation  and  analysis 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  in  discrimi- 
nating the  continued  fevers;  one  of  the  most 
active  and  anxious  battle-grounds  for  practition- 
ers and  theorists  since  modem  medicine  took 
its  rise;  though  eruptive  and  malarial  fevers 
were  well  differentiated.  The  first  to  be  dis- 
criminated was  typhoid,  by  Louis  of  Paris 
(1787-1872).  His  American  pupils,  W.  W. 
Gerhard  (1809-72)  and  Alfred  StilW  (1803). 
with  C.  W.  Pennock  (1799-1867),  all  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  George  B.  Shaituck  of  Boston, 
■proved  that  typhoid  and  typhus,  theretofore 
loosely  classed  together,  were  independent  dis- 
eases, though  generated  by  similar  causes.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  work  of  A.  P.  Stewart  at 
Glasgow  and  Sir  William  Jernier  at  London. 
Dengue  or  break-bone  fever,  yellow  and  re- 
lapsing fevers,  and  their  kind,  were  carefully 
studied.  Among  the  other  names  associated 
with  this  labor  are  R.  J.  Graves  (1797-1853) 
and  William  Stokes  (1804-78)  of  Dublin, 
George  Budd  (1808-82)  of  London,  and  Daniel 
Drake  (1785-I8S2),  S.  H.  Dickson  (1798-1872) 
and  Austin  Flint  (1812-86)  in  America.  This 
work  was  soundly  based  by  1860  in  regard  to 
fever  clinics. 

Development  in  the  United  Ststes.—  When 
the  19th  century  opened  there  were  only  three 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  only 
two  of  importance, —  those  connected  with  Har; 
vard  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,—  and  only  two  general  hospitals.  Medical 
education  was  somewhat  on  a  footing  with 
divinity  education :  physicians  took  apprentices 
for  some  years  and  clergymen  took  private 
pupils  in  divinity.  Those  who  wished  and  could 
afford  a  more  systematic  medical  education 
went  to  London  or  Edinburgh.  The  literature 
of  the  profession  was  English  and  (translated) 
French  almost  wholly;  Rush  and  a  few  others 
had  published  books,  but  not  of  moment,  and 
there  were  only  two  or  three  medical  journals. 
There  were  but  two  medical  libraries  except 
in  private  hands,  those  at  the  New  York  and 
the  Pennsylvania  hospitals.  The  physicians  of 
most  reputation  were  Benjamin  Rush  and  Philip 
S.  Physick  of  Philadelphia,  David  Hosack  and 


Samuel  L,  Mitehill  of  New  York,  and  James 
Jackson  and  John  C  Warren  of  Boston.  The 
smaller  places  did  not  lack  for  able  men,  though 
of  less  widespread  repute ;  such  as  Daniel  Drake 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Nathan  Smith,  foimder  of 
the  medical  schools  both  of  Dartmouth  and  of 
Yale.  But  the  great  repute  of  the  French  medi- 
cal investigators  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury—Bicnal,  Corvisart,  Laennec,  Louis,  etc— 
took  an  increasing  number  of  American  students 
there,  and  the  new  spirit  they  brought  back  rev- 
olutionized American  practice  for  a  time.  The 
enormous  increasein  American  population,  how- 
ever, enlarged  the  demand  upon  its  stock  of 
medical  knowledge  far  faster  than  that  could 
be  legitimately  developed :  educated  physicians 
could  not  be  turned  out  so  fast  as  the  thronginR 
populace  needed  them,  and  it  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  half -educated.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
masses  had  the  same  ideas  of  the  needlessness 
of  training  in  medicine  as  in  public  life.  The 
machinery  was  multiolied  indefinitely,  and  the 

troduct  turned  out  depreciated  in  proportion, 
'p  to  about  1870  the  medical  schools  sprung 
up  everywhere,  both  public  and  private,  and 
their  competition  for  pupils  degraded  the  stand- 
ard very  low  indeed.  Diplomas  were  given 
for  two  years'  work,  and  short  sessions  at  that; 
and  the  instructors  were  sometimes  as  incapable 
of  giving  competent  education  as  the  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  enforce  severe  study  or  care- 
ful experiment.  The  first  place  to  exact  a  new 
and  much  higher  standard  was  Harvard,  about 
1870.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  the  better  institutions,  followed  its 
lead,  uiowed  that  there  was  a  targe  instructed 
upper  class  whidi  appreciated  me  need  of 
thorough  education  in  this  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  understood  that  medi- 
cine was  a  great  science  as  well  as  a  delicate 
craft.  As  always,  the  rich  were  glad  to  give 
when  they  knew  where  to  give  intelligently,  and 
endowed  generously  both  study  laboratories  and 
general  and  special  hospitals.  It  would  be  a 
grateful  task  to  enumerate  these,  did  space  per- 
mit; here  can  be  mentioned  only  such  names  as 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  Johns 
Hopldns  and  Vanderbilt,  Sims,  Strathcona, 
Mount-Stephen,  Payne  and  Lane. 

Methods  of  lavcatigiation. —  The  last  cen- 
tury of  course  did  not  invent  experiment  in 
medicine  or  psychology:  the  method  was  recog- 
nized by  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  physicians, 
used  by  the  two  great  Bacons,  Roger  and  Fran- 
cis, fufly  developed  by  Harvey,  and  utilized  with 
superb  skill  by  Hunter.  But  though  these  great 
men  did  not  tack  sound  ideas,  they  lacked  tools 
and  the  mass  of  laboratory  facilities  gradually 


along  toward  the  middle  of  it.  The  workers  in 
it  experiment  along  three  main  lines, —  the  con- 
dition and  functions  of  the  organs  in  a  state 
of  health;  the  nature  of  the  functional  changes 
produced  by  disease,  and  the  causes  of  the 
changes ;  and  the  prophylactic  or  curative  agen- 
cies which  can  neutralize  the  disturbing  agent?. 
The  results  of  these  studies  have  created  a  new 
knowledge,  which  is  to  that  of  even  1800  like 
the  relation  of  an  adult  to  a  bab)^.  The  physio- 
logical and  pathological  revelations  have  not 
merely  left  tne  knowledge  accumulated  in  the 
previous  centuries  possessed  of  a  merely  archao- 
logical  interest,  but  they  have  weaned  ns  from 
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that  even  the  seemingly  soundest  conclusions 
tbe  present  ire  but  working  hypotheses,  which 
may  have  to  be  abandoned  al  any  lime  on  fresh 
evidence, —  the  true  scientific  spirit.  No  part 
of  life  has  been  left  as  it  was_,  the  digestive  and 
assimilative,  circulatory,  respiratory  and  excre- 
tory, reproductive  and  directive  functions  have 
all  been  illuminated  by  a  flood  of  light.  Espe- 
cially has  this  been  wonderfiJ  in  the  study  of 
the  brain,  whose  functions  not  only  are  so 
intangible  and  elusive,  but  apparently  so  impos- 
sible of  experimentation  without  destroying  the 
subject  of  experiment.  Not  only  have  we  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  secrets  of  the  paths  and 
operations  of  sensory  and  motor  impulses,  the 
localizations  of  functions  and  the  mechanical 
itnpletnents  of  thought  and  memory,  but  we 
have  been  enabled  to  apply  with'  ereat  success 
a  number  of  curative  measures  not  before 
dreamed  of,  or  even  if  so,  not  deemed  possible 
of  use. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  age  is  ths 
develupment  of  specialism,  in  which  we  have 
to  set  off  a  lack  ot  co-ordination  and  breadth  of 
knowledge  or  judgment  against  an  extension  o£ 
knowledge  not  possible  by  any  other  method. 
Scientifically,  no  other  means  has  been  so  potent 
in  extending  and  deepening  the  realm  of  demon- 
strated fact.  Practically,  no  other  has  been  so 
effective  in  developing  curative  processes.  This 
specialism  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  "lung  doctors"  and  'fever  doctors'  o£ 
former  days,  mere  guesswork  empiricism  ot  un- 
educated practitioners-  it  rests  on  a  basis  of 
competent  general  medical  knowledge  and  thor- 
ough education  in  the  specialty  besides.  The 
physicians  who  give  their  time  and  thought  to 
ore  limited  fiela  —  diseases  of  women,  of  chil- 
dren, of  eyes  and  ears,  of  throat,  ot  teeth,  of 
the  brain,  or  who,  though  less  exclusively, 
choose  diseases  of  the  heart  or  the  liver  or 
other  organs  for  their  preferred  field  —  have 
won  for  the  profession  some  of  its  most  signal 
triumphs.  American  physicians  especially  have 
stood  at  the  very  head  ot  those  who  have  per- 
fected dentistry  and  ophthalmology,  as  wcfl  as 
Bynicology  or  diseases  of  women.  In  this 
branch  the  blessings  they  have  conferred  not 
only  on  women  in  ordinary  disease,  but  on 
both  them,  their  male  relatives,  and  their  chil- 
dren, by  the  saving  of  life  and  heahh.  In  the 
special  crises  of  the  sex,  cannot  be  estimated. 

One  of  the  finest  branches  of  this  specializ- 
ing is  that  of  alienism:  and  the  change  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  public  toward  it  in  conse- 
quence of  that  study  has  been  most  remarkable 
and  gratifying.  From  a  matter  of  derision,  as 
it  was  largely  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  ineffectual 
commiseration  as  an  act  of  God,  or  mere  terror 
and  aversion,  it  has  come  to  be  sympathetically 
studied,  often  relieved,  and  always  recognized 
as  a  mere  functional  disease.  Starting  from 
(he  labors  of  our  own  Rush,  of  the  English 
Tiikc,  of  the  German  Jacobi  and  Hasse.  and  the 
French  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  this  reform  has 
built  lip  a  body  of  physicians  in  every  civilized 
country  not  only  to  sludy  mental  aberration 
scientifically,  but  to  introduce  humane  and 
rational  methods  into  its  care  and  cure. 
America  is  not  behind  anv  other  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane ;  but  the  curse  of  so  many 
good  causes  in  America  -^  politics  —  is  a 
blight  upon  this  science  still  in  too  many  Slates. 


Prophylactio.— ■Prevention  is  b«tter  than 
cure"  ihas  reached  its  most  brilliant  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  19th  century.  It  is  true  that  nations 
far  back  in  antiquity  have  grasped  some  of  the 
chief    conditions    under    which   diseases    most 

Erevail,  and  have  even  carried  systems  of  public 
ygiene  much  farther  than  even  yet  we  have 
re-attained  to.  The  law  of  Moses  furnishes  a 
remarkable  example,  in  its  insistence  on  cleanli- 
ness, isolation  and  diet ;  the  Greeks  systematized 
diet  and  exercise  and  general  physical  tcaining 
thoroughly,  their  ideal  being  "^he  fair  mind  in 
the  fair  body"  (and  had  discovered  that  pro- 
fessional athletes  do  not  make  good  soldiers, 
from  lack  of  endurance) ;  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  made  the  bath  almost  a  fetish,  far  be- 
yond even  the  English,  and  the  public  bene- 
factor of  the  day  gave  his  city  baths,  not 
libraries.  But  modem  science  goes  much  far- 
ther: it  discerns  the  causes  wmch  create  the 
disease  itself,  and  removes  or  neutralises  them. 
In  the  18th  century  some  light  had  been  thrown 
on  this :  Howard  had  seen  that  t^hus  was  in 
direot  ratio  to  the  crowded  condition  of  jails. 
Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blaine  had  per- 
ceived and  removed  the  conditions  that  generate 
scurvy.  Jenner  had  gone  still  farther  and 
anticipated  the  methoils  of  modern  preventive 
medicine  by  vaccination.  But  all  these  could 
only  be  feehle  and  groping  attempts  until  there 
was  a  scientific  basis  for  them.  This  was  fur- 
nished by  bacteriology,  and  a  few  words  vppa 
that  are  needed  to  make  later  explanations  in-  ' 
telligible. 

The  Bactcriolo^cal  Buis  of  PreventiTa 
Hedlcuae. — The  ancients  speculated  with  great 
eagerness  and  sometimes  acuteness  on  the  ori^n 
of  life,  and  had  guessed  that  disease  and  living 
germs  were  in  some  way  related;  and  fhe  re- 
lation of  disease  and  putrefaction  was  not 
doubted.  As  soon  as  the  first  weak  crude 
microscope  was  invented,  it  was  used  to  tnvesti- 
BSkte  the  orranisms  of  decay.  The  Jesuit 
Kirchcr  in  1671  examined  the  ^minute  worms* 
in  putrid  milk  and  cheese  and  meat;  in  1675  a 
Dutch  merchant  named  Lceuwenhock  improved 
his  lenses  and  studied  the  "animalcula'  in  rain- 
water, saliv^  intestinal  fluids  and  putrid  sub- 
stances; and  the  physicians  of  his  day  were 
<iuick  to  suspect  and  sttggest  that  these  organ- 
isms might  be  the  cause  of  all  diseases.  In  1762 
the  Viennese  Pleincc,  who  had  studied  fluids 
in  all  conditions,  gave  his  firm  adhesion  to  this 
belief.  But  this  was  not  the  whole;  whence 
came  these  ot^nisms  —  were  they  self-gener- 
ated, or  simply  transmitted  from  other  bodies 
and  multiplied?  Despite  even  the  microscope, 
tbe  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  main- 
tained itself  tenaciously  far  past  the  middle  of 
the  century.  A  distinguished  dhemist  main- 
tained as  the  result  of  careful  experiment  that 
germs  were  so  generated,  and  even  the  proof 
that  the  organisms  were  forms  already  existent 
did  not  convince  him  or  his  followers.  It  was 
reserved  for  Pasteur  in  1861,  and  finally  (with 
Koch  and  Cohn)  in  1876,  to  crush  this  theory 
forever.  Following  quickly  on  the  first  came 
the  discovery  of  the  anthrax  germ  by  Pollender 
and  Davaine  in  1863;  shortly  afterward  Listeria 
epoch-maldng  researches  into  wound  infection, 
making  possible  the  triumphs  of  antiseptic 
surgery;  then  swifly  followed  the  isolation  of 
the  germs  of  relapsing  fever,  leprosy,  and 
typhoid.      But   towering  above  all,   from  the 
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enormous  difficnlties  overcome,  were  Robert 
Koch's  isolations  of  the  tuberculosis  aerta  in 
1882,  and  of  that  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  )884. 
Thence  on.  a  crowd  of  discoveries  of  the  KCrms 
of  other  ai sea ses  have  left  but  few  —  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  worst  —  unrevealed,  dis- 
eases of  animals  and  insects  having  been 
investigated  as  well  as  those  of  men. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  discovery;  but 
what  are  these  germs?  The  popular  mind  is 
very  confused  on  the  subject.  Bacteria  are 
generally  bought  of  as  a  sort  of  worm.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  members  of  the  animal  but  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  the  smallest  organisms 
known.  Tbey  are  protoplasm,  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, enclosed  in  a  hard  membrane  exactly 
like  wood  fibre.  They  are  classified  by  shape  in 
three  groups:  cocci  (spherical),  bacilli  (rod- 
like), and  spirilla  (corkscrew  or  undulatory 
shape).  The  cocci  are  found  in  pairs,  fours, 
clusters,  or  chains ;  they  include  the  smallest 
known  organisms,  some  of  them  being  as  small 
as  1/150,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  badlti 
are  larger  but  vary  much,  from  1/25,000  to 
1/4,000  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  1/125,000  to 
1/16,000  in  diameter;  some  of  them  have 
organs  of  locomotion,  called  Sagella.  The 
spirilla  are  longest  of  all,  sometimes  1/600  of 
ao  inch.  Tbey  all  increase  either  by  fission  into 
two,  or  by  developing  a  spore  or  seed.  Their 
rale  of  multiplication  does  not  seem  rapid,  but 
that  is  because  we  forget  our  old  arithmetical 
■catches.'  A  bacterium  dividinft  each  hour, 
and  each  division  thus  dividing,  would  obviously 
have  increased  to  8,388,608  in  24  hours ;  and  In 
three  days  to  a  number  beyond  all  verbal  ex- 
pression, weighing  nearly  7,500  tons.  Of  course 
this  is  a  reduclio  ad  abjurdum,  as  the  body  they 
feed  on  would  be  exhausted  early  in  the  series; 
but  outside  of  starvation,  nature  has  other  wayl 
of  arresting  their  multiplication. 

Before  discussing  this  point,  let  us  look  at 
the  nature  of  bacteria  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  mis- 
apprehension to  think  of  them  simply  as  a  prin- 
aple  of  disease  and  death.  They  are  a  univer- 
sal principle  of  life  as  well,  and  the  few  spedea 
which  cause  harm  are  lost  in  the  myriads  which 
do  Kood.  Bui  for  them,  organic  enstence 
would  perish;  it  has  been  su^ested  ihai  the 
first  organic  things  on  earth  were  bacteria. — 
organisms  needing  only  nitrogen  for  support, 
—  and.  life  means  their  multiplication.  They 
abound  in  air  and  water,  in  the  soil  to  nine  feet 
deep  or  so,  and  in  the  outsides  and  insides  of 
all  organisms ;  but  naturally  their  number 
varies  with  the  conditions  for  sustaining  exist- 
ence, and  there  are  none  at  extreme  altitudes  or 


moisture,  without  which  all  die;  (2) 
which  there  are  three  classes.— aerobes  which 
must  have  it^  anaerobes  which  must  not  have  it, 
and  facultative  anaerobes  which  care  nothing 
either  way;  (3)  food,  whicii  must  be  living  tis- 
sues for  a  few,  may  be  dead  ones  for  most,  and 
can  be  mineral  salts  or  atmospheric  nitrogen 
for  some:  (4)  temperature,  which  has  for  pos- 
sibilities of  thdr  multiplication,  though  rot  of 
their  life,  extremes  of  32  and  170°  F.;  for  an 
average  most  favorable  tract  60  to  104° ;  and 
for  disease  germs  (as  evolution  would  imply) 
98,4°.  or  blood  heat  is  most  favorable;  (S)  light, 
of  which  direct  sunlight  is  death  to  all,  and 


daylight,  of  no  importance  either  way 

Their  enormous  number  gives  them  a  power 
of  accomplishment  seemingly  almost  miraculous, 
and  certainly  far  superhuman.  The  quality  of 
farm  products  and  dairy  products,  of  fatted 
stock  or  wool,  of  hides  or  horn,  and  many  other 
familiar  articles,  is  due  to  them;  and  they  are 
the  scavengers  of  our  water  supply  from  pollu- 
tion, as  well  as  some  of  them  deriving  powers 
for  harm  from  it.  Still  more  to  our  surprise, 
peas  and  beans  certainly,  and  all  plants  prob- 
ably, gain  their  life  from  the  soil  through  the 
medium  of  bacteria  which  live  in  their  roots, 
decompose  nitrogenous  minerals  and  feed  on 
atmospheric  nitrogen  also,  turning  twtb  kinds 
over  to  the  plant  for  its  nourishment. 

Hence  the  processes  of  health  and  cUsease 
alike  are  functions  of  bacteria.  What  medical 
science  has  specially  to  do  is  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress and  manifestations  of  that  spread  of  harm- 
ful bacteria  commonly  called  'infection,'  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  system's  natural  tend- 
ency to  starve  or  poison  them  can  be  rein- 
forced. Before  entering  upon  the  phases  of 
prevention  and  cure,  we  must  indicate  briefiy 
now  they  obtain  entrance,  how  -diey  produce 
their  effects,  and  what  is  the  reaction  of  the 
bod V  th  ereupo  n. 

The  first  is  naturally  limited  in  variety: 
they  enter  by  being  injected  from  the  bites  of 
animals  or  insects,  from  wounds  or  abrasions, 
from  inhaling  infected  air,  from  eating  or 
drinldn|[  substances  containing  them.  Specific 
cases  will  be  considered  later.  The  action  of 
the  microbes  is  by  generating  a  set  of  poisons 
known  as  toxins,  which  produce  either  languor, 
loss  of  appetite  and  vague  general  discomfort, 
or  more  active  pains,  headaches,  fever,  in&an>- 
mations  of  the  tissues,  perhaps  entire  stupor. 
The  action  of  the  body  is  complex  and  difficult, 
and  not  thoroughly  worked  out ;  but  some  things 
areknown.  The  normal  blood  and  tissues  have 
a  germiddal  power,  varying  in  different  bodies 
even  of  full  neallfa,  and  varying  still  more  as 
to  specific  germs,  each  body  naving  its  own  set 
of  germs  to  which  it  is  congenial  or  maleficent 
The  strug^e  of  the  bodv  against  their  multipli- 
cation, dependent  on  tnis  unfavorableness  of 
soil  for  their  propagation,  is  called  'eeneral  re- 
sistance,* and  on  its  strength  depenos  the  im- 
munity against  ordinarj;  disease ;  and  the  secret 
of  inoculation  is,  that  if  the  soil  favorable  to 
the  propagation  of  a  specific  bacterium  is  eaten 
up.  It  IS  usually  very  slow  in  fresh  growth. 
Ine  disease  microbe  gains  no  lodgment  because 
there  is  nothing  to  live  on.  But  in  addition  to 
this  passive  resistance,  an  active  one  is  carried 
on  by  the  white  cells  or  'leucocytes,* —  the 
wandering  cells,  and  those  of  the  tissues  chiefly 
invaded,  as  well  as  those  of  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands;  these  and  others  seem  to 
work  among  the  toxins  and  produce  a  change  in 
their  chemical  constitution^  at  last  elaborating 
counter-poison  or  antitoxmi  which  neutralize 
the  first,  and  enable  the  cells  to  carry  on  the 
war  a^nst  the  disease  microbes  till  one  or 
other  IS  overcome ;  and  as  said,  if  there  is  re- 
covenF,  a  partial  or  complete  immunity  is 
afforded  against  further  ravages  of  the  same 
class  of  tmcrobe. 

But  it  is  evident  that  it  this  process  can  be 
shortened  and  made  more  certain,  so  that  the 
antitoxins  can  perform  thdr  work  before  the 
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disease  microbes  arrive  at  all,  a  great  system 
of  proiifcylactic  or  preventive  medication  can  be 
had;  and  if  the  antitoxins  are  us^d  in  a  case 
of  similar  disease,  they  will  strenuthen  the  nat- 
ural power  of  the  body  to  develop  itheni,  and 
preatly  aid  it  in  throwing  off  the  disease.  This 
Is  the  new  system  of  serum-dierafiy,  begun  by 
Pasteur  in  1877,  and  confinoed  by  a  set  of 
brilliant  experimenters  since.  The  serum  of  tfae 
infected  biood  is  chosen  as  a  medium  for  injec- 
tion into  the  blood  of  the  patient.  Pasteur  with 
fowl  cholera,  Raynaud  with  cowpox,  Salmon 
and  Smith  in  this  country  in  1886  with  hoR 
cholera,  fully  proved  the  possibility  of  the  treat- 
ment, curing;  animals  previously  inpculaled  with 
the  most  virulent  disease  poisons,  and  render- 
inp  healthy  animals  immune;  but  these  exdted 
but  languid  interest  till  Behring's  announce- 
ment in  1892  of  a  diphtheria  antitoxin,  with 
incontestable  proof   ot    its  value.    Oddly,  not 


n  humanitarian  ism  as  involving  experiments 
on  animals.  Most  ot  its  opponents  have  now 
been  won  over,  from  the  crushing  weight  of 
evidence,  and  the  brilliant  work  of  its  sup- 
porters. Diphtheria  alone  has  reduced  its 
mortality  one-half  since  the  introduction  of  the 
serum  treatment  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago. 

To  illustrate  the  general  methods  of  prepar- 
ing all  the  serums  for  infectious  diseases,  that 
of  diphtheria  will  serve  as  a  model.  The  bacilli 
are  cultivated  for  8  or  10  days  in  alkaline 
beef  broth,  found  to  develop  a  peculiarly  viru- 
lent poison  under  its  work;  the  toxin  is  then 
isolated  and  its  stren)fth  precisely  estimated, 
then  set  aside  in  sterilized  vessels.  A  healthy 
horse,  found  by  experiment  the  most  suitable 
animal,  has  injected  under  the  sldn  of  its  neck 
or  forequarter s  20  cubic  centimeters  of  toxin  and 
perhaps  half  that  of  antitoxin,  three  times  five 
days  apart ;  then  it  is  given  heavier  and  heavier 
doses  of  toxin  alone,  a  week  apart,  till  it  can 
endure  doses  speedily  fatal  at  the  outset  After 
two  months  it  is  bled  and  its  serum  tested;  if 
satisfactory,  it  is  dosed  as  before  for  another 
month,  when  the  maximum  nuality  of  serum  is 
usually  reached.  The  animal  is  then  bled  suf- 
ficiently, the  blood  being  caught  in  a  sterilized 
vessel  and  placed  in  a  refrigerator,  llie  coagu- 
lation finished,  the  serum  is  drawn  off  from  the 
clot  and  its  strength  accurately  determined  in 
the  laboratory,  an  antiseptic  is  added  to  keep  it, 
and  it  is  bottled  for  use.  Antitoxins  for  tetanus 
and  snake  bite  have  been  similarly  prepared, 
and  the  present  century  will  see  probably  every 
infectious  disease  .and  every  venom  with  its 
bacterial  antidote. 

Specific  Keraltn  of  PrcventiTe  Treatment. 
— An  abstract  of  the  work  already  done  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  can  best  be  given  by  a  note 
of  the  great  maladies  of  men  and  animals  more 
or  less  controlled  by  it,  with  their  bacteria.  But 
it  must  be  noted  that  ef  the  ones  cited,  the 
bacteria  of  smallpox  and  hydrophobia  (though 
the  former  has  been  almost  exterminated  by 
vaccination),  as  well  as  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  have  not  yet  been  isolated.  The  rea- 
son may  be  excessiveiy  small  size,  since  that  of 
cattle  pleuro-pneumonia  is  barely  visible  under 
the  microscope;  or  it  may  be  that  the  organisms 
are  not  bacteria  but  unknown  beings. 

The  diseases  may  be  classified  variously,  and 


some  admit  no  special  classification,  but  we 
will  begin  witb  the  great  scourges  which  have 
desolated  the  world  in  the  past,  and  which  have 
owed  their  virulence  and  de struct! veness,  thougli 
not  their  direct  origin,  to  filth  and  overcrowd- 
ing and  general  unsanitary  conditions. 

(1)  The  Great  Plague,  or  Bubonic  Plague. 
The  frightful  devastatiohs  of  this  in  the  past 
need  not  be  recited;  it  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  "Black  Death,*  which  swept  off  from 
a  third  to  a  half  the  population  of  Europe  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  13lh  centurj;.  Long 
thought  almost  extinct,  it  reappeared  with  fear- 
ful intensity  at  Hongkong  in  1894,  spread  to 
India,  and  had  several  occasions  of  violent  out- 
break, raged  in  Turkey  and  on  some  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  in  small  volume 
has  shown  itself  in  Glasgow,  South  American 
ports.  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  But  in 
western  Europe  and  America  it  has  been  easily 
put  down,  and  serum  inoculation  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  India.  Its  badllus  is  known 
to  enter  the  body  by  wounds  of  the  skin,  and 
very  largely  by  bites  of  fleas  from  infected 

(2)  Asiatic  Cholera.  This  terrible  plague 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  swept 
away  thousands  of  lives  in  America;  now  it 
has  been  so  thoroughly  controlled  that  it  is  not 
feared  even  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  com- 
merce when  it  appears.  It  originated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  in  India,  where  Koch 
found  its  spirillum  and  the  means  of  its  spread, 
—  almost  entirely  throuaii  drinking  infected 
water,  though  very  slirfitly  by  contact, —  so 
little  that  since  1873  the  disease  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Stales  has  never  got  farther 
•than  the  port  of  entry.  How  thoroughly  a 
city's  immunity  depends  on  its  water  supply  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  twin  city  on  the  Elbe 
in  1892;  Hamburfj,  using  the  unfiltered  river 
water,  had  about  18,000  cases  and  8,00D  deaths : 
Altona,  with  a  filtration  plant,  had  516  cases, 
largely  refugees  from  Hamburg. 

(3)  Typhus  Fever,  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  was  once  so  steady  and  frightful  a 
curse  in  the  West  that  one  investigator  says 
its  history  would  be  that  of  Europe.  In  all  the 
large  cities,  in  camps  and  ships,  hospitals  and 
jails,  it  was  almost  permanent  and  its  rate  of 
mortality  appalling.  It  depended  so  entirely  on 
filth  and  overcrowding  that  mere  city  sanita- 
tion and  cessation  of  packing,  sewers  and  a 
good  water  supply,  have  jpractically  extermi- 
nated it  except  in  a  few  slums.  The  rate  has 
been  reduced  in  England  from  1228  per  1,000,- 
000  in  1838  (typhus  and  typhoid  together,  not 
then  discriminated)  to  137  typhoid  and  3  typhus 
at  the  present  time.  In  1915  announcement 
was  made  that  the  bacterial  origin  of  typhus 
fever  had  been  established. 

(4)  Typhoid  Fever.  This  disease,  long  tden< 
tified  with  typhus,  is  now  not  only  known  to  be 
separate,  but  dependent  on  s«mewhat  different 
generating  conditions.  It  depends  not  so  moch 
on  dirt  and  crowding  as  on  sewer  gases  and 
contaminated  water  and  milk.  Given  pure 
water  and  perfect  drainage,  a  city  practically 
has  no  typhoid,^  except  when  its  milk  supply 
is  drawnfrom  infected  sources,  as  often  hap- 
pens ;  while  seaside  resorts  are  notorious  gener- 
ators of  the  disease,  from  ^e  sand-driven  wells 
and  the  crowded  privies  draining  into  them. 
The  germ  was  discovered  by  Eberdi  in  1880, 
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panlv  to  the  great  hardiness  of  the  bacillus, 
whicn  can  exist  in  the  body  of  a  patient  long 
after  recovery  and  be  a  means  of  contamina- 
tion. The  outbreak  in  the  Spanish- American 
War  seemed  due  to  over-crowdinB.  but  more 
likely  to  the  contaminations  caused  by  it,  as 
in  the  seaside  cases.  In  the  country  districts 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it:  often  there  is  no 
rural  sanitation  and  even  the  wells  are  grossly 
neglected,  sometimes  on  a  slope  below  a  bam. 
In  the  typical  example  at  Plymouth,  Pa.  (about 
8,000  people),  the  evacuaUons  of  a  typhoid 
patient  were  thrown  out  during  the  winter  on 
the  banks   of  a   stream  which   fed  the 


distilled- water  ice,  the  thorough  inspection  of 
dairy  surroundings  and  water  sources  and  great 
care  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  nurses 
to   disinfect   discharges,   arc  the   true   prophy- 

(5)  Diphtheria.  This  bacillus  was  ifiscov- 
ered  in  1883-84  by  Klebs  and  Loeffler,  and  has 
been  given  their  joint  names;  it  enters  either 
by  inhalation  or  the  stomach.  The  antitoxins 
thus  made  possible  of  preparation  have  re- 
duced the  mortality  one-half;  the  hygienic  pre- 
cautions have  greatly  reduced  the  primary 
prevalence.  The  latter  are  isolation  and  dis- 
infection, watchfulness  during  convalescence, 
careful  examination  of  the  least  throat  disotder 
and  —  since  the  mild  and  often  unsuspected 
cases  where  the  children  go  about  and  to  school 
freely  are  the  worst  in  spreading  the  disease, 
because  not  guarded  against  —  reji^ular  inspec- 
tion of  school  children's  throats.  Children's 
teeth  and  mouths  should  also  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  and  the  tonsils  removed  where  ton- 
sihtis  is  frequent. 

(6)  Yellow  Fever.  The  germ  of  this  has 
not  yet  been  isolated.  Its  dependence  on  dirt, 
however,  would  seem  almost  as  close  as  typhus, 
thorough  sanitation  having  practically  eratUcatcd 
it  in  its  favorite  tropic  home,  Havana,  and  in 
the  Southern  cities  once  ravaged  by  it.  Jamaica 
has  been  almost  freed  from  it  in  the  same  way. 

(7)  Smallpox.  This  once  widespread  and 
sometimes  destructive  scourge,  almost  more 
dreaded  for  life  than  for  death,  has  been  so 
nearly  eradicated  by  vaccination,  and  vacdnalion 
alone,  that  the  persistence  of  a  strong  section 
of  the  community  opposed  to  it  is  one  of  the 
strangest  of  phenomena.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. Wherever  smallpox  breaks  out.  it  is 
in  an  unvaccinated  district,  country  or  body  of 
people,  and  the  fatalities  are  almost  all  among 
the  unvaccinated  and  never  among  the  re-vac- 
cinated; where  two  bodies  of  men  lie  side  by 
side  under  the  same  conditions,  as  the  French 
and  German  armies  in  1871,  the  vaccinated  body 
scarcely  sufFers,  the  unvaccinated  one  is  deci- 
mated' and  in  E^ypl,  where  the  natives  are 
compulsorily  vaccinated  and  the  foreigners 
escape  it,  the  fatalities  are  five  foreigners  to 
three  natives,  though  the  latter  are  far  poorer, 
worse  housed  and  fed  and  medically  cared  for, 
and  would  naturally  he  supposed  the  chief  vic- 
tims. If  all  the  people  of  a  country  were  vac- 
cinated and  re-vaccinated  M  fair  intervals,  the 
disease  would  absolutely  disappear,  as  it  has  in 
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ravages  still  among  the  unvaccinated  French 
Canadians  are  a  constant  example  of  what  it  has 
been.  For  instance,  on  1  Apnl  1885  there  was 
a  smallpox  death  in  the  Montreal  hospital  the 
Hotel  Dieu ;  the  patients  who  had  not  had  it 
were  sent  home;  the  disease  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  3,164  persons 
died  of  it,  the  city's  business  for  the  winter 
was  destroyed,  and  the  loss  was  millions.  It 
has  been  proved  that  not  above  one  in  100  of  the 
vaccinated  takes  the  disease  when  exposed  and 
almost  none  die ;  of  the  unvaccinated,  fully 
W  per  cent  ufce  it  and  2$  to  30  die.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  there  cannot  be 
perfect  security  without  frequent  re- vaccina- 
tion, as  the  power  of  the  cowpox  varies  with 
different  persons  and  is  rarely  permanent,  some- 
times not  over  a  year  or  two.  With  animal 
lymph  there  is  no  danger  of  the  introduction 
of  other  diseases,  the  fear  of  which  is  made 
an  excuse  for  refusal. 

(8)  Tuberculosis  (including  ''consumption* 
of  the  lungs),  called  by  Holmes  the  ''white 
plague* ;  the  most  destructive  single  agency  of 
death,  and  responsible  for  120,000  deaths  a  year 
in  the  United  Stales,  more  than  all  other  infec- 
tious diseases  together,  except  pneumonia.  For- 
medy  believed  hereditary  (the  truth  in  a  very 
slight  degree),  it  is  now  known  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  a  bacillus,  isolated  by  Koch  in  1880-82; 
and  the  hereditary  conditions  are  mainly  en- 
vironment, with  some  tendency  to  anzmia.  The 
communication,  though  in  a  few  cases  fay  in- 
fected milk,  in  the  overwhelming  mass  proceeds 
by  inhalation  of  the  particles  of  dried  sputum 
from  other  consumptives'  lungs,  blown  about 
in  the  dust  of  streets  or  houses,  or  even  wards 
of  hospitals.  Naturally,  the  greatest  tnortahty 
is  in  places  where  free  circulation  of  air  is 
not  possible,  as  jails  and  "institutions.*  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  provided  for  the  largest 
possible  distribution  of  them :  one  patient  not 
in  extremes  has  been  known  to  give  off  from 
two  to  four  thousand  millions  of  germs  in 
24  hours;  they  are  shaken  from  handkerchiefs, 
from  the  beard  or  mustache,  from  the  furniture 
and  other  things  handled  by  consumptives, 
beaten  up  from  contaminated  floors.  So  uni- 
versally diffused  are  they  that  it  seems  probable 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  some 
tuberculous  lesion  of  some  organ,  for  it  is 
not  con5ned  to  the  lungs.  The  great  weapons 
against  it  are,  first,  maintaininj;  the  standard 
of  nutrition  and  cleanliness  as  high  as  possible; 
with  careful  protection  of  the  chest ;  second, 
the  education  of  the  public  in  the  dangers  of 
the  dried  sputa ;  third,  enforcement  of  notifica- 
tion and  registration  of  cases;  fourth,  public 
sanatonums  for  treatment  of  early  cases; 
fifth,  special  hospitals  for  incurables.     Immense 

frogress  has  already  been  made ;  the  rate  tn 
Fassachusetts,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
disease,  has  fallen  from  42  to  under  21  per 
1,000  since  1853;  and  in  New  York,  Glasgow 
and  other  great  cities  the  drop  has  been  similar. 
^  (9)  Pneumonia.  Frankel  in  1886  isolated 
this  germ,  a  coccus  growing  in  pairs  and 
chains  and  entering  by  inhalation ;  and  with 
one-fifth  of  healthy  persons,  present  in  the 
saliva.  This  is  almost  the  one  disease  which 
has  not  diminished  under  medical  and  hygienic 
science,  and  has  apparently  increased,  raking 
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aUr  A  disease  of  Imguid  circulation,  as  in  the 
aged  (their  typical  diieBse)  and  invalid  and 
toe  tntenperate;  bat  it  l^s  low  vast  aumbcn 
of  the  strong  as  welL  The  treatmait  has  been 
revolutionized  from  the  bottom,  bnt  stiU  iijyaa 
one-fifth  to  one-foarth  of  alt  atlsdcs  are  fatal. 
Thus  far  the  moat  valtzable  novelties  hswe  been 
measures  to  prerent  sudden  heart  failnro. 

<10)  Malaria.  Till  a  Kcneration  ago.  thu 
waa  one  of  the  obscurest  ascaies  on  our  lilt; 
ii  still  iTBiBinE  one  of  the  worst  drawbacks  to 
civilization,  preventing  general  Cancasian  set- 
tlement in  the  tropics.  It  was  known  to  have 
an  intimate  connection  -  with  wet  ground, 
marshes  or  the  building  up  and  sewering  of 
new  districts;  to  prevail  chiefly  in  the  ^1,  and 
be  caught  cbieSy  from  dusk  to  dawn;  and  to 
be  noncontagious.  But  nothing  more  was 
known  till  M.  Charles  Lsvcran,  a  French  ani^ 
geon  wfao  had  gone  to  Algeria  tpedally  to 
sludy  the  disease,  ditoovcred  the  gMtas  in  the 
red  blood-corpusclci  o£  patietMs;  not  bacteria, 
but  small  protoplasmic  bodies  which  begin  as 
transparent  rings  inndc  the  corynscle^  feed  aad 
enlarge  on  its  coloring  matter  aad  form  blade- 
ish  grains  from  it,  and  on  attaiabuc  a  oerOin 
siie  divide  and  redividc  in  vast  mnltitade,  giv- 
iag  oS  a  toxin  which  causes  the  acnte  sM^m 
of  fever,  and  appBrentiy  of  chill  also.  Eadi 
variety  of  the  fever  is  caused  by  a  special 
form  of  the  parasite.  !t  was  xiBsetted  Wf  ^■ 
Patrick  Manson  of  London  that  the  eom- 
mnnicating  agent  mi^  be  mosquitoes,  aUo 
products  of  wet  greand  aad  active  after  dmkj 
and  an  army  smrgMm  of  InAa,  Rots,  found  that 
mosquitoes  did  transmit  similar  Mrasites  be- 
tween birds,—  develonng  them  fti  their  stomach 
cells  into  tilary  bodies,  which  pass  into  the 
saliva  and  so  through  bites  into  the  bodies  of 
others.  It  is  now  thoroughly  establiihed  that 
this  is  the  chief  means  of  iransmisnon  among 
human  b^gs.  The  mosquito  is  not  the  com- 
mon chUx  of  the  northern  United  States,  but 
chiefly  the  anophtln,  which  develt^  and  trans- 
fers the  parasites  as  just  described.  The 
cmdal  experiments  are,  that  these  mosquitoes, 
allowed  to  bite  malarial  patients  and  sabEe- 
quently  healthy  persons  in  nonmaUrious  re- 
gions, infect  the  latter,  and  that  in  ihe  de^lly 
campagna  around  Rome,  two  persons  during 
the  worst  season,  from  I  June  to  1  Sept.  1900, 
lived  entirely  immune  by  simply  keeping  be- 
hind tight  netting  after  dusk,  while  expoMng 
themselves  freely  during  the  daytime.  The 
net  result  is  that  swamps  and  sta^anl  pools 
should  be  drained,  that  persons  having  malaria 
should  be  thoroughly  treated  with  quinine  so 
that  they  may  not  transmit  the  oieease.  if 
Wtten  by  mosquitoeS;  and  that  Europeans  can 
live  in  the  worst  districts  by  not  being  out 
after  dusk  and  by  thorongnly  wiring  their 
bouses. 

(II)  Venereal  Diseases.  These  are  in  one 
respect  by  far  the  worst  of  all  we  have  to 
mention;  for  they  are  the  only  ones  trans- 
mitted in  full  virulence  to  innocent  children, 
to  RII  their  lives  with  suffering  and  which  in- 
volve equally  innocent  wives  in  the  misery  and 
shame.  In  the  victim  the  infection  does  not 
stop  with  the  parts  originally  affected ;  and  it 
has  not  been  seriously  checked,  from  the 
nature  of  its  causes  making  it  impossible  for 
society  to  stamp  out  or  much  diminish  the  ac- 
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lions  «4iich  invoke  it  Pbysicisuis 
public  have  each  solemn  daties  in  this  matter : 
the  former  to  act  as  apostles  of  continence, 
eapedally  with  the  bachelors  who  pretend  to 
believe  that  their  heahti  needs  the  indulgence 
and  will  not  marry,  and  to  use  every  effort  to' 
Vnvvat  the  disease  being  carried  to  others; 
Ae  latter  to  let  no  scruples  of  delicacy  or 
aficcted  ignorance  stand  in  the  way  of  thor- 
ongh  pabHc'  BOpervision.  The  opposition  to 
lUs  is  natural ;  women  feel  It  adding  an  un- 
fair stigma  to  an  already  shameful  load  of  in- 
juttice;  decent  pec^le  feel  that  legal  recog- 
nition IS  legal  palliation  and  defense,  and  there 
is  the  real  danger  shown  by  experience,  that  if 
it  is  once  shielded  by  the  law  the  weight  of 
the  poKce  force  will  be  thrown  on  the  side  of 
protecting  instead  of  aharing  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  as  with  liquor  valoons,  but  with  far  more 
disastrous  results.  But  any  risk  is  preferable 
to  the  present  shocUng  conditions,  which  make 
dty  brothels  a  streatn  of  contamination  to  what 
■hould  ht  the  purest  of  homes. 

(12)  Puerperal  Fever.  Remembering  not 
mereW^  the  former  fatality  of  this  disease — 
terribly  froquent  in  private  practise,  and  In 
maternity  instittiti<»]s  rising  from  S  even  to 
10  per  cent — but  the  donHe  bereavement  it 
usually  involves,  the  almost  entire  extermina- 
tion of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  grandest 
trmm^i  of  modem  ntedidne.  Its  contanous- 
new  had  long  been  suspected,  when  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  In  1343  pubKshed  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  facts  leading  to  the 
belief;  but  for  many  years  the  profession  gen- 
erally scouted  it  —  a  wit  and  poet  could  be  no  ' 
authority  in  medical  science.  Others  gradually 
look  his  view,  bnt  it  was  the  Lister  antiseptic 
treatment  which  enabled  it  to  be  fully  tested. 
Now  the  mortality  is  but  about  one-third  of 
one  per  cent. 

(13)  Hydrophobia.  This  disease,  though 
widely  distributed  among  animals,  is  not  very 
common  among  human  betiws  in  America,  but 
excites  a  widespread  horror  from  die  multitude 
of  pets,  any  one  of  which  may  chance  to  be 
stricken  and  to  cotnmonicate  it;  in  Europe  It 
i*  less  rare.  The  germ  has  not  been  isolated, 
bnt  Pasteur  ascertained  its  catcnlable  effects 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  that  certain  inocu- 
lations could  render  healtliy  animals  immnne 
and  neutralite  a  powerful  dose  of  the  virus.  He 
foanded  an  instltutiDn  in  Paris  for  its  treat- 
ment, and  the  mortxtlty  among  those  bitten  by 
certainly  rabid  animak  was  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  In  dogs,  quaran- 
tine and  mulling  are  the  only  precautions. 

(14)  Leprosy.  This  is  caused  by  a  baciltns 
which  prolMbly  enters  die  body  through  abra- 
stods  of  the  diin,  and  probably  only  from  con- 
tact with  another  person;  even  so,  it  is  but 
digfatly  contagioui,  contrary  to  the  popular 
........      ,.  .,...    .__,  .      n  fe  1879, 
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prophylactic  conditions  has 
been  carried  on.  Known  to  be  old  and  wide- 
spread in  Asia,  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
it  came  into  San  Francisco  with  the  Oinese, 
that  the  Norwc^ans  have  riven  it  a  consider- 
able foothold  in  the  Northwest  and  that  in 
Louisiana  there  is  an  endemic  condition  of  it, 
and  sli^tly  in  some  other  southern  States.  It 
exists  in  New  Brumwick  likewise.  Still  more 
important   for  the  United   SMes  i>  i 
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mbundance  in  Hftwati  and  die  Philipinnes.  It 
can  be  readily  kept  in  check  by  segregation  and 
in&pection. 

Some  other  bacilli  may  be  mentioned,  of 
which  the  discovery  has  not  as  yet  been  fol- 
lowed by  large  results  in  prevention.  The 
deadliest  known  is  thai  of  lockjaw  or  tetanus, 
discovered  by  Nicolaier  in  1884;  it  enters  1^ 
wounds,  and  in  some  tropic  parts  all  lemons 
tend  to  develop  tetanus  as  surely  as  other 
sections  do  gangrene.  Influenza,  or  "the  grip," 
has  one  of  the  smallest  bacilli  known ;  it  il 
spread  by  dried  nasal  discharges  and  en- 
ters by  the  nasal  tracts.  Anthrax  is  a  disease 
mainly  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Its  bacilli  were 
the  first  micro- organisms  of  disease  to  be  iso- 
lated and  can  enter  either  by  inhalation,  in- 
fected food  or  abrasions. 

Changn  in  Therapeutic  Method.— It  is 
only  restating  the  same  fact  to  say  that  new 
practice  has  followed  on  new  theory,  or 
rather  new  scienti&c  knowledge  of  the 


the  discovery  of  the  tymotic  principle  in  dis- 
ease, traced  finally  to  bacterial  action,  there 
could  not  be  the  same  or  like  treatment  as  when 
the  body  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  con- 
flicting "humors" ;  or  when  a  fever  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  an  abnormal  increase  of  vital 
fluids  needing  to  be  drained  ofi;  or  when  dis- 
eases were  supposed  to  have  no  relation  to  any 
function  of  the  body  except  the  organs  furnish- 
ing the  dominant  symptoms ;  or  when  one  school 
supposed  them  waves  of  some  sort,  to  be  over- 
borne t^  more  powerful  waves  of  the  same 
dass,  and  another  school  refused  to  entertain 
any  theoretical  suppositions  at  all,  but  relied 
on  the  history  of  cases,  printed  or  traditional 
or  experimental.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
greatest  revolution  in  the  century,  or  at  any 
rale  the  last  half  of  il,  is  in  the  position  as- 
signed to  drues.  At  the  outset  the  old  faith  in 
bleeding  still  held  great  sway:  Boerhaave  him- 
self had  made  almost  the  whole  art  of  medi- 
cine consist  in  its  proper  appHcation,  and  at 
the  end  of  die  18th  century  Washington  had 
been  sacrificed  to  it  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  began  to  diminish.  Both  the  homoso- 
pathic  and  the  regular  schools  based  their  prac- 
tice, and  many  still  base  tt,  on  the  stud^  and 
administration  of  drugs.  They  differed  m  the 
size  and  strength  of  noses,  from  huge  boluses 
or  powders  or  drau^ts  whose  clficacy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  proportion  to  their  nauscons- 
ness,  to  small  bland  triturations  or  dilutions; 
but  not  in  the  assumption  that  in  them  lay  the 
one  efficient  method  of  dealing  with  disease. 

liie  advanced  school  of  the  present  does 
not  discard  medicines ;  so  far  from  it,  it  studies 
them  with  more  care  tnan  ever,  and  values  a 
few,  well  tried  and  certain  of  quality  and 
action,  as  highly  as  ever.  It  knows  the  mass 
of  current  medicines  to  be  inert  or  worse,  un- 
certain of  action  and  apphed  to  human  func- 
tions of  still  more  uncertain  action ;  but  it 
seeks  to  study  thoroughly  and  apply  scien- 
tifically the  few  real  medicines  or  healing  agents 
which  must  be  used — quinine  and  digitalis  and 
opium,  iron  and  mercury  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, etc. —  instead  of  a  swarm  of  dolrions  and 
varying  materials.  Il  is  significant  that  some 
of  the  stand-bys  are  extremely  old ;  iodine,  as 
3   known   in   classic 
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times,  and  eti^t  impressed  its  pecniutr  acdon 
on  Slock- raisers'  minds  from  very  early  ages; 
even  Peruvian  bark  is  nothing  new.  We  have 
not  aa  yet  made  as  manv  additions  to  the  stodc 
of  panaceas  as  we  migiiL  But  chemistry  bai 
done  vast  services  for  us,  utd  wilt  probably  do 
far  more.  Aside  from  the  discovery  of  new 
Bubslancee  like  cocaine,  it  has  given  us  the 
active  prtnctples.  of  calculable  strengtii  and 
purity,  in  place  of  crude  drugs  of  varying 
strength  at  best,  and  of  varying  purity  and 
age,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
have  new  spedfics  as  sure  (and  for  as  import- 
ant diseases)   as  quinine. 

But  the  new  school  does  not  feel  iiself 
tuder  obligation  to  give  any  medicines  what- 
ever, white  a  generadon  ago  not  only  could  few 
physicians  have  held  their  practice  unless  they 
did,  but  few  would  have  thou^t  it  safe  or 
scientific.  Of  course  there  are  still  many  cas«i 
*rfiere  the  patient  or  the  patient's  friends  must 
be  humored  by  administering  medicine  or  al- 
leged medicine  where  it  H  not  really  needed, 
and  indeed  often  where  the  buoyancy  of  mind 
which  is  the  real  curative  agent  can  only  be 
created  try  maldng  him  wait  hopefully  for  the 
expected  action  of  medicine,  and  some  ph)-^- 
cians  still  cannot  unlearn  their  old  training.  But 
the  change  is  greaL  The  modern  treatment  of 
disease  reUes  veiy  greatly  on  the  old  so-called 
hiatural*  methods,  diet  and  exercise,  bathing 
and  massage  —  in  other  words,  giving  the  n 


inoval  of  obstructions  to  the  excretory  systems 
or  the  circulation  in  the  tissues.  One  notable 
example  is  typlyiid  fever.  At  the  outset  of  the 
19th  century  it  was  treated  with  «remedies»  of 
the  cxtremest  violence  —  bleeding  and  blister- 
ing, vomiting  and  pnreing,  and  the  administra* 
tion  of  anlimony  ana  mercury  and  plenty  of 
Other  heroic  remedies.  Now  rfie  patient  is 
bathed  and  nursed  and  carefully  tended,  but 
rarely  given  medicine.  This  is  the  result  partly 
of  the  remarkable  experiments  of  the  Paris  snd 
Vienna  schools  into  the  action  of  drugs,  which 
have  shaken  the  stoutest  faiths;  and  partly  of 
the  constant  and  reproachful  object  lesson  of 
homteapalhy.  No  regular  physician  would  ever 
admit  that  the  homceopathic  preparations, 
"infinitesimals,"  could  do  any  good  as  direct 
curative  agents  and  yet  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  hommopaths  lost  no  more  of  their  patients 
than  others.  There  was  but  one  conclusion  to 
draw  —  that  most  drugs  had  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  diseases  for  which  they  were  admini^ 
tered. 

These  'natural  methods*  have  been  Indicated 
above,  hut  some  further  analysis  of  the  indi- 
vidual elements  is  worth  while.  Il  will  be  noted 
that  this  is  not,  as  a  hasty  reader  might  assume, 
the  discarding  of  all  the  results  of  civilization 
and  a  return  (o  barbarism.  That  the  natural 
methods  are  efficient  is  precisely  because  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  modern  improvements  in 
appliances,  as  well  as  the  thousand  civilized 
devices  for  comfort  and  cleanliness,  unallain- 
ahle  even  a  generation  ago,  have  raised  them  lo 
the  level  of  first-rate  therapautic  agents. 

Perhaps  foremost  in  the  rank  is  the  trained 
nurse,  who  is  not  only  a  greater  ageni  of 
philanthropy  than  many  professed  altruists,  but 
sets  free  the  physician  from  a  load  of  care  and 
anniety.      In   place   of   ignorant   and    stubborn. 
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usually  conceited  and  ofKn  suMrEtitions  women, 


women  can  be  rebed  on  to  carry  out  all  his 
injunctions,  to  watch  carefully  for  indications 
of  danger  and  to  furrush  notes  enabling  him  to 
view  the  progress  and  hourly  changes  of  a  crit- 

The  importance  of  diet  in  therapy,  and  iit- 
deed  in  the  preservation  of  health  before  the 
system  becomes  a  subject  for  the  physician,  ha« 
never  been  wholly  lost  si^t  of,  bat  at  no  time 
has  it  been  so  thoroughly  reco^ized,  so  firmly 
insisted  on,  raised  to  SO  high  a  ^lace  in 
therapeutic  agencies.  Too  much  food,  improper 
or  ill-prepared  food,  over-haste  in  eating,  all 
have  their  part  in  the  dyspepaa  which  is  a  by* 
word  among  fordgners  as  the  national  maladhr, 
and  though  much  lessened,  is  still  most  formid- 
able. Over-eating,  too,  ie  largely  responsible 
for  the  prevalent  Bright's  disease  ana  degen- 
eration of  the  arteries.  Sweetmeats  and  die 
mixtures  of  the  drug-stores,  ice-cream  soda 
and  artificial  flavors,  arc  other  jutent  causes; 
especially  among  girls  is  the  eating  of  candies 
between  meals.  The  business  man's  five- 
minute  meal  at  the  lunch  counter  saves  his 
business  time  often  to  the  permanent  ruin  of 
his  health.  The  question  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
usually  left  to  the  forom  of  morals  or  politics, 
but  it  has  a  serious  bearing  on  health,  though 
not  nearly  so  much  as  one  or  two  generations 
ago.  The  introduction  of  li^t  beers  has  not 
only  lessened  drunketmess,  but  organic  disecses 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  heart  and  arteries. 

Few  influences  on  general  health  have  been 
greater  or  more  benendal  than  the  enoimous 
multiplication  of  the  means  of  cheap  enjoyable 
outdoor  exerdse  in  America  within  the  past 
generation.  Owing  to  the  climate  it  is  much 
harder  to  keep  up  Habits  of  steady  exercise  here 
than  in  Europe,  and  unless  there  can  be  so- 
ciability with  It,  most  people  will  not  put  them- 
selves under  the  stress.  We  have  not  been  a 
people  addicted  to  spoet  or  play,  and  formerly 
there  were  not  sufiiaent  means  provided  for  us. 
Now  tennis  and  golf  and  the  lucycle  and  their 
kind  are  improving  the  constitutions,  especially 
(he  nervous  condition,  of  vast  numbers.  0£ 
course  there  must  be  judgment  in  these  tnat- 
ters,  and  probably  some  elderly  people  injure 
themselves  by  indulging  in  severe  athleuc  sport 
only  fit  for  young  people  with  sounder  tissu^ 

Massage  need  only  be  mentioned ;  its  aim  is 
primarily  to  remove  obstructions  to  circulation. 
The  normal  bkiod  should  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish normal  bacterial  and  other  conditions,  and 
massage  gives  it  the  freest  play.  The  essence 
of  battling,  called  when  practised  sckntiScally 
"hydrotherapy,*  is  the  same,  save  that  its  spe- 
cial function  is  to  free  the  obstructed  perspira- 
tory system. 

To  these  m^l  be  added  a  fourth,  which  in 
some  sense  is  the  most  natural  of  all;  for  it. has 
been  practised  in  ages  more  remote  by  many 
thousands  of  years  than  die  suspicion  of  either 
of  the  others,  and  by  savages  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  scale;  mat  is,  some  form 
of  suggestion  or  hj^nosia.  The  main  difBculty 
of  this  sort  of  treatment  is  that  so  little  has 
been  done  to  make  it  utiliiable  in  practice,  or 
to  provide  any  certain  means  of  assuring  a 
definite  result.  Another  is,  that  as  with  all  the 
fonns    of   mental    science,    its    vagueness,   its 


mystery,  the  impossibihty  of  regelating  lU 
manifestations,  surround  it  with  so  hopeless  an 
atmosphere  of  fraud  and  of  that  open-mouthed 
creduh^  which  irresistibly  invites  fraud.  Yet 
after  all,  the  psychical  meUiod  has  always  played 
an  important  though  largely  unrecogmzed  part 
in  therapeutics.  It  is  from  faith,  which  buoys 
up  the  spirits,  sets  the  blood  flowing  more 
freely  and  the  nerves  playing  their  parts  with- 
out disturbance,  that  a  large  part  of  all  cures 
arises.  Despondency  or  lack  of  faith  #ill  often 
sink  the  stoutest  constitution  almost  to  death's 
door;  faith  will  enable  a  bread  pill  or  a  spoon- 
ful of  clear  water  to  do  almost  miracles  of 
heahng,  when  the  best  medicines  have  been, 
given  over  in  despair.  The  basis  of  the  entire' 
profession  of  medicine  is  faith  in  the  doctor 
and  his  dru^s  and  his  methods.  This  is  no  new 
discovery:  it  was  said  by  Galen  that  *he  works 
die  most  cures  in  whom  most  have  faith,"  and 
the  doctor-rhemist-charlatan  Paracelsus,  who 
died  of  taking  a  universal  panacea  too  poison- 
ous even  for  his  confidence,  told  his  patients  to 
have  full  faith  and  a  strong  imagination  and 
they  would  see  the  effects  of  it 

The  subject  of  hypnotism,  originate  called 
mestneriam  from  its  ISth  century  desoiber  and 
praciiser,  can  only  be  touched  upon.  DifTcTent 
practitioners  have  had  such  varying  resnlts 
from  its  use  as  to  suggest  that  here  too  the 
personal  equation  is  very  important.  Braid  of 
Manchester,  England,  who  first  made  a  scien- 
tific study  and  attempt  at  utilizing  it,  was  not 
successful;  while  an  English  surgeon  in  Imlia, 
Es^le,  was  highly  successful,  performing  26S 
operations  on  patients  with  all  the  effect  of 
amesthetics,  not  then  introduced.  Its  poswbili- 
ties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  not  so  Tnuch 
by  the  claims  of  the  persons  using  it  (except 
impostors)  as  by  the  eager  credulity  of  the  pab- 
lic  It  seems  not  so  much  to  create  a  new  con- 
dition of  sensitiveness  to  suggestion  as  to  in- 
crease what  normally  exists.  In  organic  dis- 
ease it  IS  practically  useless.  Its  great  service 
has  been  found  to  be  in  various  affections  which 
may  all  be  classed  as  of  the  nervous  system: 
hysteria,  spasmodic  functional  complaints,  chil- 
dren's vicious  hsrtiits,  and  the  vicrtms  of  the  drug 
and  alcohol  habits;  occasionally  in  childbiru 
and  surgery,  but  it  is  precarious  and  not' free 
from  serious  dangers.  It  should  no  more  be 
practised  without  witnesses  present  than  den- 
tists give  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  law  should  re- 
strict its  practice  to  special  licensees  or  physi- 
dans  of  a  certain  grade. 

WltLIAM  OSLEK,  M.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,   Oxford  t/nt- 
versily. 

MEDICIKB,  Preventive.  See  Preventive 
Medicine. 

MEDICINE,  Recent  Profrcas  in.  Of 
none  of  the  departments  of  hutnan  knowledge 
can  it  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  and  posi- 
tively progressive  more  than  of  the  sdence  of 
medicine.  The  iiew  birth  of  medicine  may  be 
said  to  be  assodated  with  the  names  of  three . 
men,  Virchow,  Pasteur  and  Lister  <qq.v.),  all 
of  them  men  of  the  19th  century. 

Virchow.  while  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
ififFereni  c^s  of  the  body,  determined  that  its 
tissues  were  entirely  composed  of  cells  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  he  particularly  identified  the 
different    types  of   diseased  stracture  of    the 
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tluues  bj  the  form  of  cell  wbicfa  predomiiwted' 
in  each  of  them.  Pasteur  opened  to  the  vision 
of  the  world  the  vast  field  of  the  infinitely 
small,  discovered  and  described  many  varieties 
of  bacteria,  separated  them  from  one  another, 
cnltivited  them  on  artificial  media  and  demon- 
strated  their  enormous  s)gni6cancc  for  good 
or  evil  As  the  father  of  the  science  of  bac- 
teriology (q.v.)  he  was  one  of  the.gr«iteat 
benefactors  the  world  has  ever  had.  Lister, 
who  died  in  1912,  may  justly  be  called  the 
apostle  of  cieanlineBs.  To  him  more  than  to 
anybody  ebe  is  due  the  demonstration  that 
cleanliness  is  really  next  to  godliness.  By 
avoiding  dirt  of  all  Idndfi,  by  the  use  of  chem- 
icals to  destroy  germ  life  and  finally  by  the 
simple  practice  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  every 
department  of  surgery  be  revolutionized  that 
art,  and  made  possible,  as  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence  and  of  comparative  safety,  pro- 
cedures which  before  his  time  were  considered 
extra  hazardous  and  which  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  resulted  fatally. 

The  stimulus  produced  by  investigatioa  of 
Lister  in  the  realm  of  antisepsis  darit%  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  last  centuiy  was  qmddy 
responded  to  by  surgery.  The  chief  points  in 
Lister's  recommendations  consisted  tn  cleanli- 
ness of  woiuids  and  all  their  surroundinKs; 
cleanliness  of  the  surgeon,  especially  of  Tiia 
hands  and  finger-nails;  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid,  particularly  in  the  form  of  spray  in  the 
operating  room  during  an  operation,  to  destroy 
the  disease  germs  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
use  of  antiseptic  dressings  or  coveiings  ujpon 
wounds. 

The  older  surgeons  smiled  at  all  these  de- 
tails which  seemed  to  tjiem  foolish  and  unneces- 
sarv.  After  25  yearspractically  all  opposition 
had  been  overcome.  The  results  compared  with 
the  results  tmder  the  old  system  siuipLy  com- 
pelled the  adoption  of  the  new  principles.  Sut 
experience  also  showed  that  the  use  of  power- 
ful chemicals  was  unuecessarjr  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  and  that  oEteti  it  was  really  in- 
jurious. It  was  then  determined  that  the  steril- 
ization of  every  thing  which  had  any  relation  to 
a  wound  could  be  acconyilished  quite  as  effectu- 
ally through  heat  and  moisture  as  with  chemi- 
cals and  with  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  an4 
safety.  Consequently  the  instruments,  the 
dressings  and  all  the  apparatus  connected  with 
an  operation  were  subjected  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  long  to  destroy  all  gem  life^ 
and  the  surgeon  himself  and  all  his  assistants 
put  on  freshly  laundered  white  clothing,  and 
washed  ^d  scrubbed  their  hands,  face  and, 
arms  with  soap  and  water  sufficiently  long  to 
ensure  relatively  complete  (;leanlinMS.  Then 
rubber  gloves  were  put  on  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  the  contamination  of  the  wound 
which  was  about  to  be  made. 

This  is  practically  th«  procedure  which  is 
now  tarried  out  at  a  surgical  operation  in  every 
modem  hospital  throughout  thp  world.  Such 
precantions  enable  surgeons  to  penetrate  any 
portion  of  the  body  with  absc^ute  fearlessness, 
and  with  the  confidence  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  pr<^r  judgment  has 
been  shown  in  selecting  the  case,  and  proper 
skill  possessed  by  the  surgeon,  the  patient  will 
recover.  It  will  not  bring  the  dead  to  life,  but 
it  will  often  restore  those  whose  lives  hang  by  a 
mere  thread.     Thus  surgeons  are  able  to  per- 


fonn  opemioos  within  the  sknll,  widiin  the 
cavity  of  the  chesi,  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomeh,  and  within  the  joints  aiid  luon  the 
brain,  the  heart  and  limgs,  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  intestines,  pancreas,  ovaries  and  uterus 
ajid.  tae  kidneys,  uieierg  and  bladder,  which 
were  impossible  before  the  lime  of  Lister,  or 
if  they  were  performed  the  patients  almost  in- 
variably died. 

One  of  the  aiost  recent,  developments  in 
surgery  ooosisis  in  the  transfer  of  blood  from 
(be  arm  of  a  healthy  per&oo  directly  into  the 
circulation  of  one  who  is  almost  at  death's 
door  either  from  loss  of  blood,  from  the  shock 
of  a  surgical  operation  or  from  some  other 
cause.  Aji  »tlachnient  is  nude  between  an 
artery  ip  the  arm  of  the  healthy  person  and  a 
vein  in  the  arm  of  the  sick  person  by  ooeans  of 
a  suitable  tube  which  is  carefuUy  adjusted  into 
.  openings  made  in  the.  vessels  above  mentioned 
of  the  two  person^  the  outflow  being  so  gauged 
tfaftt  it  will  be  known  when  the  proper  quantity 
has  bean  withdrawn.  The  method  has  proved 
Ijfe-saving  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  it  is 
not  without  danaer,  for  should  a  clot  or  clots 
farm  in  tba<  outnowioK  hlood  it  would  quickly 
check  the  circulation  in  the  receiving  person  or 
might  quickly  cause  death  by  interference  with 
the  heart  action. 

Another  intportant.  procedure  which  has 
been  perfected  during  the  paat  25  years  is  what 
ia  known  as  the  Oesarean  section,  which  con- 
sists in  ramavinif  a  child  from  the  womb  of  its 
mother  through  incisionfi  in  the  abdominal  wall 
and  the  wonb.  This  is  a  very  ancient  opera- 
tioM  and  Is  attempted  when  it  is  believed  that 
Am  child  cannot  be  born  by  the  ordinary  dian- 
aeL  The  result  was  formerly  fatal  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  the  mother  if  not 
to  the  cluld.  Under  6it  modern  methods  of 
snrgicBl  procedure  it  is  now  done  with  great 
frequency,  sometimes  even  b^  doctors  of  in- 
ferior surgical  skill  and  experience,  and  in  most 
of  the  cases  both  the  mother  and  the  child  re- 


Under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  instituted 
bf  Li^er  the  practice  of  obstetrics  is  far  safer, 
both  for  the  mother  and  for  the  child  than  ever 
before.  Fifty  years  ago  a  materni^  hospital 
was  little  better  than  a  graveyard.  It  a  mother 
survived  the  immecBiiie  danger  of  parturition 
she  was  very  likely  to  At  from  the  blood- 
poisoning  or  s^ticsmia  which  followed.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  infiuence  of  Semmelwdss. 
Holmes,  Lister  and  those  who  have  followea 
them,  a  matermty  hospital  is  the  safest  place 
in  the  world  for  a>womao  to  give  birth  to  her 
chiii^  not  alone  because  the  doctors  in  such 
hospitals  havd  more  skill  than  formerly,  but 
because  they  are  clean  themselves,  and  every- 
thing around  Aem  is  dean. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  great  advances 
have  been  made.  Here  are  tmiy  more  drugs 
upon  the  market  than  formerly  and  doctors 
seldom  write  out  a  surgical  prescription  now- 
adays. The  medicine  teakeis  have  foroed  their 
wares  upon  the  profession,  and  for  every  dis- 
ease it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  htmdred 
remedies.  Some  of  these  remedies  are  valuable, 
but  the  greater  number  are  valuable  chiefly  in 
the  ^es  of  those  who  make  and  sell  Aem  and 
who  can  induce  the  publiC'  to  nse  them  and  have 
faith  in  them. 

But  there  is  one  marvelous  remedy  wbidi 
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has  been  hraaght  torward  vithin  die  psil  few 
years  which  is  known  as  'SaJVarsan,"  or  popu- 
larly BS  «606»  bocaose  its  Jisccwerer,  PraiESsor 
EhrKch,  made  tiOS  chemical  coiuUnationt  bf- 
fore  he  hit  upon  this  one.  ("Hiis  numberhas 
since  been  increased  to  9)4v  the  new  compound 
being  railed  'Neocalvarsan').  This  snbstanoc 
is  a  compound  of  arsetic  and  is  dsed  in  the 
treatment  of  snAiiliE,  whit^  is  dnc  of  the  moil 
deadly  disesMS,  in  the  wide  extent  of  its  raini- 
ficatious,  of  all  the  diseases  of  which  hunnkt 
beingE  are  vielitnt.  A-  single  injectionof  tilis 
sabstance  into  the  titsiies  will  sometimes  cure 
a  case  of  many  ytara'  duratioa.  But  it  is  not 
infallible,  It  sometimes  is  followed  by  bad  re> 
suits,  it  most  sometimes  be  used  durinc  a  cot»- 
siderabte  period  of  lime  and  its  best  enens  are 
sometiines  obtained  when  it  is  combined  with  a 
stiitable  preparation  of  mercury,  which  hereto^ 
fore  has  been  die  ntainstay  fn  the  treatment  of 
syphilis. 

Investigations  have  been  constantly  proceed'' 
ing  to  etideavor  W  find  a  core  for  fliat  greatest 
scourge  of  the  human  race  —  cancer.  Many 
so-called  remedies  have  been  discovered  and  ati> 
nounced,  onty  to  be  quidcly  abandoned.  As 
cancer  is  known  to  be  a  local  disease  in  its 
incipiency,  it  is  often  cured  by  the  surRcon't 
knife  when  attacked  sufliciemty  early  and  with 
sufficient  thoronghness. 

The  recent  studies  <rf  WassetintHin  ud'Ehr- 
llch  in  the  erdtsvor  to  find  a  substawce,  syn- 
thetically composed,  which  shall  have  a  selective 
action  for  the  cells  of  cancerous  tissues  and  be 
inactive  upon  other  tissues  seeitis  to  have  beeii 
successful  in '  cflncer  in  mice,  which  form  one 
of  the  few  species  of  animals,  if  not  the  onfy 
one,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  transmitted 
from  human  beings.  If  the  result  should  prove 
what  there  is  great  reason  to  beHeve  it  will 
prove,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
in  all  the  annals  of  medicine. 

Tuberculosis  is  yielding  to  the  steady  at- 
tacks which  are  being  made  upon  it  in  city  and 
country.  It  has  long  been  known  that  it  wH* 
curable,  all  that  it  has  needed  has  been  a  con- 
certed attack  upon  if,  and  now  by  means  of  a 
few  drugs,  a  proper  diet,  plenty,  of  pure  air 
and  an  oui-df-door  Hfe,  the  conquest  of  thji 
terrible  enemy  is  almost  hi  st^t.  Sanitariums 
and  open  air  inslituttons  of  treatmeni,  public 
and  private,  for  men,  women  and  children  ara 
being  established  in  all  suitable  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  who  are  being  rad- 
ically cured  of  the  disease  is  increa^ng  enoK 
mously  every  year.  What  is  really  better  is  thft 
intelligent  perception  and  comprehension  of  the 
disease  which  will  prevent  people  from  con- 
tracting it,  and  in  course  of  time  we  may  tM^ 
pect  it  will  occul-  with  comparativie  infrequcncyi 

There  is  no  disease  Into  the  study  of  which 
more  enthusiasm  has  been  thrown  in  recent 
years  than  that  of  tuberculosis  and  many 
sanatoria  h!(ve  been  established  in  various  pattS 
of  the  country  for  the  cai^  of  the  tuberculous. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  caM 
of  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents.  It  has 
led  to  the  organization  of  open-air  homes  fof 
their  treatment.  One  of  the  most  useful  of 
Ibis  class  of  institutions  is  the'  Prevent oriajTi, 
as  it  is  called,  which  has  an  estate  of  170  ac^es 
at  Farmingdalc,  N.  J.,  with  snilable  buildings 
and  equipment.     It  takts  selected  ditldren  of 


tuberculous  psrents,  debilitated  and  susceptible 
to  diseaac,  lietwecn  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  to  a 
comfortable  place  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  niulisome  food,  12  hours  of  rest  in  bed  at 
night  and  an  additional  hour  after  die  midday 
meal.  Et  gives  them  two  and'  a  half  hours  of 
school  inscmctian  and  requires  a  few  trifling 
hoasehoid  duties.  The  rcmaxning  eight  and  a 
half  faovrs  are  devoted  to  pby  in  die  woods  and 
fiolds. 

'  One  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  ;ttst  20 
years  was  what  is  krtown  as  the  X  or  Rontgca 
rays.  Their  power  of  ntalcin^  invisible  thisga 
visible  is  well  known  and  tbar  application  to 
the  photograplty  of  the  iitterior  of  die  body  has 
b«ii  of  pricclcsa  value.  They  have  also  been 
used  is  the  tr-eatment  of  certain  diseases,  some- 
times  with  aDeged  sBccess,  but  often  wi^  po*i- 
tive  harm.  Their  influence  in  producing  severe 
bums,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure,  is 
well  known.  In  not  a  few  cases  their  nse  has 
led  to  the  dcveloinncnt  of  cancer  in  those  who 
worked  with  ttaeni.  Qnite  a  tuunber  of  pfaysi- 
dahs  have  lest  their  Fives  as  the  resuh  of  malig- 
nant disease  produced  by  their  infliience. 

The  influence  of  serinw,  vaccines  and  ctil- 
tDTcs  of  bacteria  and  their  products  in  tha 
treatment  of  diseaseis  a  subject  which  is  tiow 
absorbing  a  vast  amount  of  attention  both  ia 
the  laborBtory  and  in  the  treatment  at  the  bed- 
side. It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  at  tlia 
threshold  of  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  m 
this  respect  Fever  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered baneful  is  now  /egsrdcd  as  frequently 
benefidaL 

The  bacteria  which  are  constantly  in  the 
body  are  found  to  be  harmful,  or  beiieficial  or 
indifferent  acoording  to  the  conditiona  of  th< 
body.  Harmfut  bacteria  when  killed  and  in- 
jected into  the  body  may  sometimes  cure  dis- 
eases which  at  other  times  they  would  cause 
The  constituent  elements  of  the  blood  are  in- 
gredients in  a  great  reservoir,  some  good  and 
some  had,  and  good  or  bad  according  to  cer- 
tain conditions, 

'  llie  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
die  last  few  penigrafths  will  indicate  the  trend 
of  thought  at  the  present  time,  which  is  largely 
In  die  direction  oi  preventive  medicine  (q.v.)i 
Prevention  is,  of  course,  belter  than  cure,  and 
the  great  object  now  seems  to  be  to  find  sub- 
stances which  will  taake  one  immune  or  proof 
a^iitst  the  attacks  of  various  forms  of  disease. 
In  pusuance'of  this  doctrine  inoculations  with 

Sroperly  prepared  germs  or  their  ptnducts  are 
ow  made  for  smallpox,  diphtheria,  tyiAoid- 
fever,  lodp-jaw,  pneumonia  and  variftus  other 
diseasBS.  It  is  a  field  which  is  full  of  promise 
and  of  hope. 

This  article  should  not  be  concluded  witbotit 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  great  triumphs  which 
have  been  adiieved  by;  the  development  of 
sanitary  measures.  It  is  known  that  certain 
riisdases  are  propagated  by  insects.     Malaria  Is 


known  that  the  mraqniio  breeds  i 
Water.  The  elimination  of  these  diseases  from 
the  places  where  they  abound  would  seen 
therefore  to  be  dependent  upon  the  eliminatiot 
of  the  mosquito.  This  has  been  tried  on  i. 
grand  scale  in  the  building  of  die  Panama 
Canal  {q,v.)  and  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  city 
of  fiavana     The  drainage  and  sanitation  ot 
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the  Canal  Zone  are  the  work  o 

Colonel  Gorgas.     Without  thi.  .    _   ... 

conld  not  have  been  built  By  doing  this  work 
the  Canal  Zone  has  been  transfonned  into  an 
agreeable  health  resort. 

The  recent  history  of  medicine  has  also 
been  marked  by  the  establishment  of  sana* 
toria  (or  the  treatment  of  particular  forms 
of  disease  and  of  various  institutions  and 
laboratories  for  special  investigation  and  re- 
Bcarch.  Fifty  years  ago  none  of  these  were  in 
existence.  The  plan  of  these  institutions  is  to 
study  cxhaustivdy  a  single  disease  or  group  of 
diseases,  experimenting  patiently  and  continu- 
ously upon  human  bein^  and  animals  by  means 
of  chemical  and  biological  procedures,  by  me- 
chanical measures  andoy  means  of  every  other 
form  of  assistance  whiui  human  ingenuity  can 

This  work  is  prosecuted  tinceasitigly  until 
the  cause  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  and 
when  that  point  has  been  reached  the  study  is 
continued  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  or  for 
its  effective  overcoming.  In  other  words,  a  life 
and  death  struggle  is  going  on  between  the 
forces  of  disease  and  the  intelligence  of  man 
as  never  before,  and  one  after  another  of  the 
strongholds  of  disease  is  being  battered  down. 
Not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  the  countriei 
of  die  civilited  world  has  this  sinrit  of  inquiry 
into  the  cause  and  treatment  of  disease  infected 
men  as  with  a  consuming  fire. 

The   institutions    of    investigation   and    re- 


an  illustration  of  which  is  the  laboratory  for 
die  study  of  cancer  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  th^ 
may  take  up  a  single  disease,  study  it  until  all 
p>>ssible  information  has  been  gained,  and  then 
take  up  another  disease  and  treat  it  in  a  similar 


This  is  the  method  of  the  Rodce feller  In- 
stitute (q.v.)  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  progress  in 
medicine  from  an  institutional  point  of  view 
is  seen  in  the  development  of  our  boards  of 
health  and  sanitary  organizations,  municipal. 
State  and  national.  In  many  of  our  cities, 
especially  in  those  of  die  first  class,  ihey  an 
very  highly  organiied. 

Besides  the  usual  care  for  infectious  dis- 
eases they  have  the  responsibility  for  the  purity 
and  healthfulness  of  the  water  supply,  for  the 

3ua)ity  of  the  miOc  supply,  induditi^  die  con- 
ilion  of  the  dairies  from  which  it  is  derived, 
or  the  quality  of  the  food  supply  in  general, 
for  the  ventilation  and  safe^  of  public  build- 
ings, for  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement 
houses,  for  the  inspection  of  school  children 
and  the  general  stipervision  of  their  health,  and 
for  a  frreat  many  other  functions  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  public  sanitary  condition. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
their  work  concerns  their  laboratories  where 
ev-idmces  of  suspected  disease  are  investigated, 
diagnoses  of  physicians  confirmed  or  negatived, 
inoculation  material  prepared  for  the  treatment 
of  infectious  disease  among  the  poor  and  a 
great  deal  of  very  useful  additional  work  done 
of  which  the  puMic  at  large  knows  little  or 
nothing. 

Hospitals  for  certain  diseases,  especially 
those  which  are  highly  infections,  like  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever,  are  also  under  their 


care  in  some  of  the  cities,  and  are  means  for 
obtaining  valuable  data  concerning  the  history 
of  such  diseases.  Of  the  sanatoria,  public  and 
private,  which  have  been  established  in  recent 
years  for  the  care  and  investigation  of  disease, 
those  which  are  of  a  public  or  semi-public  char- 
acter are,  as  a  rule,  the  ones  which  have  ac- 
complished most  in  throwing  li(^t  apoa  the 
problems  which  relate  to  disease. 

It  is  impossible  here  adequately  to  represent 
the  wealth  of  contribudons  to  medical  science 
which  have  been  literally  pouring  in  in  recent 
years,  both  in  medidne  and  surgen'  (see  Wak 
SurgixyJ,  but  a  few  instances  of  recent  ad- 
vance will  be  mentioned.  The  establishment 
of  the  bacterial  origin  of  typhus -fever  was  an- 
nounced in  1915,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  Irans- 
Diitted  b^  lice  and  other  body  insects.  The 
worst  ejsdemic  of  typhus  in  modem  dmes  be- 
gan in  Serbia  and  was  combated  successfully 
'  American  physicians  under  the  direction  of 


.  .  reported  daily.  In  the  same 
year  an  ei»demic  of  the  plague  started  in  New 
Orleans  and  was  successfully  confined  to  a 
narrow  compass  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  This  included  the  spraying  of 
buildmgs,  the  fumigation  of  vessels  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  and  the  extermination  of  a 
half  a  million  of  rats.    This  is  a  highly  grarify- 

SE  result  of  the  improved  stale  of  medical 
ucation  which  quickly  senses  the  advantages 
of  public  health  work.  Efforts  to  inmrove  the 
knowledge  of  physicians  who  have  taken  their 
de^ees,  but  who  arc  too  much  occupied  with 
their  woric  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  distant  med- 
ical school  for  post-graduate  work,  are  now  be- 
ing made  through  a  system  of  post-graduate 
work  at  home,  a  plan  originating  with  the 
Uedical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  series  of  clinics  and  discussions  before 
county  medical  societies.  This  plan  was  also 
adopted  in  North  Carolina.  The  Great  War 
in  Eivope  ha&  brou^^t  out  extraordinary  re- 
sources in  medicine  with  the  result  that  while 
the  conditions  known  to  former  warfare  have 
been  r^eated  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magni- 
tude, there  have  been  new  elements,  such  as 
the  mteosity  of  the  explosives,  causing  'shell- 
^ock,*  and  the  new  features  such  as  poisonous 
gas.  Poison  gas,  'mustard  gas*  (dioilorethyl- 
■ulphid)  was  hurled  in  shells  in  liquid  form 
and  resulted  in  bums  of  various  severity. 
When  inhaled  it  caused  inflammadon  of  eyes, 
nose,  throat  and  lungs.  As  its  poisonous  effects 
are  produced  only  tn  moist  conditions  and  as  it 
has  itself  very  little  odor,  the  results  are  not 
manifest  for  some  time.  Distress  in  die  slom- 
adi  and  vomidng  ensue  after  several  hours, 
accompanied  with  acute  conjtmcdvids,  running 
of  the  eyes  and  photophobia,  or  oversensitive- 
ness  to  ligjit,  frequently  complicated  with 
laiyngids  and  bronchitis.  If  the  skin  is 
touched  by  the  liquid,  burns  result  producing 
blistering  and  desquamation.  In  sinte  of  the 
miiFh  more  deadly  methods  used  in  modem  de- 

warfare,   the    deaths   due   to    disease 

.    been   reduced    from   97   per    cent   of   all 

deaths  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  where  only  3 
per  cent  died  in  battle,  and  in  the  Boer  War, 
where  the  deaths  from  disease  were  67  per 
cent  to  4  per  cent  in  the  late  war. 

A  tencfency  to  develop  research  in  medical 
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iields  soldy  through  laboratories  in  whidi  die 
iniimaie  structure  of  the  body  was  studied  and, 
the  influence  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  various  organs  upon  each  other,  and  that 
of  the  pathogenic  elements,  both  endogenous 
and  exogenous,  resulted  in  a  high  degree  of 
specialization  in  which  the  general  practitioner 
found  himseif  at  a  loss  to  keep  up  with  the 
advances  in  knowledge.  He  was  therefore 
more  and  more  in  the  haWt  of  referring  his 
patients  to  specialists  who  confined  their  re- 
seari5hes  to  the  physiolo^  and  pathology  of  a 
single  organ,  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  etc.,  and  the  Interrela- 
tion of  the  exceedingly  compUcated  details  of 
physiological  process  was  almost  impossible 
adequately  to  realize.  The  weakness  of  the 
laboratory  and  speciaKst  method  of  treat- 
ing disease  was  felt  mainly  because  of  the  fact 
that  only  the  advanced  or  at  least  well  devel- 
oped stages  of  the  disease  came  to  (he  labora- 
tories. This  procedure  failed  utteriy  to  take 
into  consideration  the  registration  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  early  stages,  a  physical  condition 
which  is  of  course  actually  present,  though  not 
visible.  These  methods,  too,  relied  exclusively 
on  what  are  known  as  'physical  signs.*  These, 
which  are  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  true 
symptoms  of  disease,  are  among  the  last  to 
appear  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
eased condition.  It  has  therefore  been  realized' 
that  there  are  symptoms  of  great  importance  in 


symptoms  are  not  physical  signs  but  are  mental. 
This  enlarges  the  function  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, \riiose  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  his 
patients  and  of  their  antecedents  is  much  more 
valuable  for  the  treatment  than  any  amoant  of 
such  knowledge  collected  byteboratory  methods 
could  be.  It  is  alto  in  line  with  a  tendency 
which  is  most  promiaent  to-day  in  practical 
medicine,-  namely  that  which  has  developed  the 
subject  of  preventive  medicine  (q.v.)  to  its  pres- 
ent proportions.  This  recognition  of  the  men- 
tal registration  of  disease  antecedent  to  its 
physical  registration  as  a  physical  sign  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  introduction  into  psychother- 
apy of  psychoanalysis  (q.v,),  a  procedure  which 
originally  included  only  the  mental  treatment 
of  mental  diseases,  But  it  is  now  recognized 
that  many  physical  diseases  as  well  as  giving 
mental  signs  of  their  onset  before  the  physical 
signs  have  a  mental  origin,  are  in  other  words 
psychogenic,  a  point  of  view  which  opens  a 
new  field  not  only  to  medicine  but  also  to  edu- 
cation. Indeed  it  is  now  seen  that  much  of 
what  was  formerly  attributed  to  purely  physical 
causes  must  now  be  assigned  to  faulty  or  in- 
complete menial  processes.  Therefore  the 
mooern  physician  needs  to  know  all  he  can  pos- 
sibly learn  of  human  psycholopf  and  its  ad- 
vances into  the  knowledge  bom  of  conscious 
life  and  of  the  unconscious;  and  the  old 
materialistic  attitude  of  the  physician  who 
thought  that  the  physical  signs  and  the  druCT 
or  operation  "indicated"  constituted  the  whole 
of  tfierapeusis,  is  giving  way  to  that  of  the 
modem  practitioner  who  finds  that  almost  noth- 
ing is  irrelevant  to  the  total  sitnation  as  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  that  he  cannot  treat  the  body 
exclusively.  If  he  thinks  he  is  doing  that,  he 
is  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  very  jratent  fact  that 
by  his  authoritative  position  he  ie  producing  a 


mental  effect  upon  the  patient  which  in  turn 
has  a  secondary  physical  effect  ^ich  he  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  In  short  it  may  be  said  that 
the  field  of  medicine  has  in  recent  years  both 
widened  enormously  and  has  at  the  same  time 
deepened,  including  as  it  does  not  merely  the 
mental  signs  of  approaching  illness,  as  well  as 
the  formerly  recognired  imysical  signs  of  its 
later  and  well  developed  st^es,  but  also  the 
unconsdons  as  well  as  the  conscious  element 
in  the  mental  factor,  a  condition  which  has 
quadrupled  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
physician  of  to-day  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  specialist  of  yesterday. 
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MEDICINE  BOW  MOUNTAINS,  a 
range  of  the  Rocky_  Mountains  on  the  west  side 
of  Laramie  Basin  in  central  Wyoming.  Medi- 
cine Bow  Peak,  the  highest  summit,  is  12_,005 
feet  above  sea  level.  Most  of  the  area  is  a 
high  plateau  covered  with  pine  forest  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Medicine  Bow  forest  reservation. 

MEDICINE  DANCE,  a  common  practice 
among  the  American  Indians ;  dances  being 
Qonducted  by  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe  for 
various  purposes,  and  In  preparation  for  difler- 
ent  events,  like  warfare,  the  huntj  etc.  Both  ia 
the  dance  before  a  battle  and  in  the  conBict 
itself  the  medicine  chief  is  the  one  man  most 
worthy  of  mnsideraiioa.  If  war  talces  place 
he  courts  ^e  thick  of  the  tight  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  show  his  immunity  from  danger. 
The  ftmeral  dance  of  the  Yaaui  tribe  is  a  rep-, 
resentlhtive  example  of  the  medicine  dance;  the 
chief,  medicine  man  arranging  tjie  ceremony, 
which  ensures  the  safe  passage  of  the  dead  to 
the  spirit  world.  The  dancers  ,lo  the  number 
of  half  a  hundred  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
assembled  tribal  jjalhertng,^  naked  except  for  i 
doth  about  the  loms,  Their  bodies  are  painted 
in  imitation  of  skeletons.  ^  Over  their  heads 
they  wear  masks  fringed  with  long  borse-hair, 
dyed  ia  many  hues,  eyelashes  and  eyebrows 
hanK  over  the  rudely  designed  faces  ana  beards 
reaui  nearly  to  the  waist.  On  their  legs  they 
fasten  strings  of  rattles  cut  from  rattlesnakes, 
and  the  sound  of  t^se  is  most  grcwsome  to 
the  spectator^.  Each  ^ncer  carries  two  knives, 
one  in  each  hand,  wi-ih  which  he  gesticulates 
violently  in  imitation  of  the  act  of  slaying 
imaginary  enemies.  Every  man  dances  after 
his  own  ideas,  each  seeming  to  outdo  the  other 
in  the  violence  of  the  motion.  Music  tor  the 
dance  is  furnished  by  tomtoms.  After  the 
dance  a  great  feast  follows,  continuinf;  until 
midnight. 

MEDICINE  HAT,  Canada,  a  city  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Alberta,  60O  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg  and  I67  miles  southeast  of  Calgary, 
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in  lal-  50"  2'  N.,  and  lotift.  110"  40*  W.,  and 
is  2,181  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  utualed  on 
the  slope  of  ihe  South  Saskatchewan  River 
which  gives  it  a  drainafi(e  much  superior  to 
towns  on  the  open  praine.  The  city  took  its 
rise  in  1883  from  the  advent  of  the  Canadian 
Padfic  Railway.  Ii  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
railway  and  ia  the  terminus  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Line.  For  many  years  it  remained  a  centre  for 
the  cattle  ranching  industry  for  which  the  sur* 
rounding  country  was  excellently  suited,  the 
Chinook  winds  which  prevail  in  this  part  of 
the  country  enabling 'the  horse  and  cattle  to 
ran^e  in  the  open  throughout  the  winter  as 
during  the  summer.  But  the  large  ranches  are 
rapidly  disappearing  as  the  land  is  being 
brou^i  under  cultivation  by  the  homesteaders. 
In  1899  Mcdidne  Hat  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  and  in  1907  as  a  dty.  As  its  earlier  de- 
Telo^tnent  was  due  to  ranching  and  then  farm- 
ing Its  late  development  is  due  to  the  rise  of 
manufactures.  Like  Lethbridge  it  is  one  of  the 
four  principal  coal  mining  centres  of^the  prov- 
ince but  its  most  valuable  resource  is  gas.  Il 
lies  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest  fields  of 
natural  gas  on  the  continent.  The  gas  was 
first  discovered  about  1885  when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  bored  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  £nd  coal  deposits.  The  first  gas  well 
was  drilled  in  1890  by  a  company  of  local 
citizens.  For  many  years  the  gas  was  gradually 
developed  for  domestic  consumers  but  from 
1909  it  has  been  more  extensively  developed 
as  a  cheap  and  excellent  fuel  for  manufacturing 

Purposes.  Both  gas  eneines  and  steam  bailers 
eaicd  by  gas  are  used.  The  analysis  of  the 
gas  is  as  follows  r  methane  99,49  per  cent ; 
nydrogen  .51  per  cent ;  B.T.U.s  per  cubic  foot 
1,100.  The  city  has  17  gas  wells  with  an  aver- 
age daily  open  Row  of  two  million  cubic  feet 
and  distributes  this  to  domestic  consumers  at 
15  cents  and  to  manufacturers  at  5  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.  The  dty  owns  and  operates 
its  own  utilities.  The  electric  plant  and  die 
water  plant  are  operated  in  conjunction,  the 
same  boilers  producing  the  power  for  operating 
the  pumps  and  the  dynamos.  The  dty  water 
supply,  taken  from  the  Saskatchewan  Rivet,  is 

Kssed  through  a  sedimentation  basin  and  filter 
ds  and  is  pumped  to  a  reservoir  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  dty  from  which  it  is  carried 
by  gravity  pressure.  There  is  also  a  sanitary 
sewage  system,  the  sewage  being  deposited  in 
the  nver  some  distance  below  the  dty.  The 
streets  are  all  66  feet  wide,  arc  all  macadam- 
ized and  have  been  well  Ranted  with  trees. 
The  sidewalks  are  of  cement.  The  manufac- 
turing and  business  section  is  built  of  brick 
while  (he  private  residences  are  mostly  of 
wood  construction.  There  Is  a  dry-farming 
demonstration  farm,  also  a  business  college, 
a  general  hospital,  a  grain  elevator,  flow,  lin- 
seed-oil, rolling  and  planing  mills,  brick  works, 
a  steel  plant,  lumber,  glass  works,  foundries 
and  machine  shops.    Pop.  9,272. 

MEDICINE  HAN,  among  the  American 
Indians,  South  Sea  Island  tribes  and  other  sav- 
ages, a  man  supposed  to  possess  mysterious 
healing  powers.  Among  most  savages  the  medi- 
cine man  occupies  much  the  same  oosition  as 
that  held  in  civilized  communities  by  two  of 
ihc  learned  professions  —  medical  and  clerical. 
The  medicine  man  is  both  priest  and  physician. 


and  i*  at  once  the  repository  of  all  that  a  tribe 
knows,  fears  and  believes.  In  veiv  low  stages 
of  human  development,  however,  he  is  at  bes! 
only  a  magidan,  dealinti.in  terrors,  possessed 
of  occult  powers,  but  lading  claim  to  no  speda. 
medical  knowledge.  Thus,  among  the  aboriR- 
ines  of  North  Queensland,  the  tritol  doctors  i, 
not  attend  on  the  sick  — an  invalid  being  cared 
for  by  wife  or  mother.  They  are_  not  ostenta- 
tious, a  medidne  man  bdng  distinguished  Li 
no  insignia  save  a  small  bag  for  his  talismam^ 
death  t^arnts  and  other  'credentials.*  Amonc 
the  North  American  Indians  medicine  mea 
are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  form 
a  secret  society  with  _  exdusive  privilefta 
and  'exercise  a  terrible  influence  in  aeeradmfr 
the  people.*  It  is  curious  to  find  that,  as  ia 
Australia,  the  Indian  medidne  men  are  chief? 
concernea  to  do  positive  harm.  In  co-aperatioa 
with  good  and  bad  spirits,  they  bring  about  tbt 
deaths  of  men  or  dogs  at  a  distance.  Amon( 
the  Ojibways  they  are  a  kind  of  brokers  ir 
vengeance  and  a  coward  or  a  hypocrite  who 
wishes  to  be  covertly  avenged  upon  an  eneair 
will  bribe  his  tribal  medidne  man  to  employ  the 
medical  attendant  of  his  victim.  Then,  if  the 
victim  dies,  the  instigators  remain,  unsuspected, 
aad  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime  (M^baUf 
goes  scot  free.  Indian  medidne  meti  affect  tc 
sudE  out  poison  from  a  patient's  body,  or  ibei 
cou|^  up  an  arrow  point  or  small,  s&arp  piect 
of  stone  or  bone  which  they  Bu^ose  has  been 
transferred  from  him  to  them  by  the  evil  sfini 
of  another  sorcerer.  The  medicuie  men  of  the 
Eskimos  are  even  more  extravagant  in  ihe: 
pretensions.  They  profess  .themselves  able  to 
(diange  into  wood,  stone  or  animal,  or  even  ic 
walk  on  the  water,  or  to  fly,  but  they  make 
a  condition,  which  is  that  *bo  one  tnust  sm 
them.'    See  Imdiass. 

MEDICINE  AND  PSYCHIATRY.  Psy- 
choloK7  in.  Although  the  great  power  of  sne- 
gestion  has  been  recognized  from  thfc  earlief 
numan  times  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  body  somewhat  understood  fo; 
centuries,  the  medical  schools  obviously  ha^t 
in  general  belied  their  high  privilege  of  fir=^ 
studying  and  then  teaching  tne  relations  azd 
mutual  dependence  of  body  and  mind.  Tbn 
have  neglected  psychology.  It  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  modern  scientific  medicine  thai  i' 
has  integrated  inadequately,  and  therelotc 
been  unduly  narrow  (in  this  respect)  in  i:= 
range, —  these  two  facts  indeed  being  hut  nato- 
ral  results  of  the  plain  over-guidance  by  !b( 
tradition  of  materialism.  And  this  is  Strang 
to  the  average  man  and  unaccountable  to  i 
degree,  for  the  best  English  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, French  altitude  was  one  of  adequate  and 
practical  realization  of  the  health's  fretiuen: 
dominance  by  the  mind,  and  the  width  and 
depth  and  misunderstood  complexity  of  the  in- 
fluence of  that  which  we  designate  as  menial 
John  Locke  influenced  the  euerience  of  carh 
English  medidne  more  than  did  the  materialist 
Thomas  Hobbes ;  but  America  somebow  nar- 
rowed if  it  did  not  "harden*  its  medical  heart. 

The  practical  result  of  this  trend  faas  bem 
a  regrettable,  not  to  say  surprising,  slowness  in 
medical  education's  recognition  that  the  practi- 
tioner invariably  should  know  the  broader  mifi- 
ments  at  least  of  psychology;  have  systematic 
however  brief,  acquaintance  with  the  fouodi- 
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tion-piinciplu  of  ttie  relation  of  body  vai 
mina;  and  above  all  be  forced  to  realue,  againsl 
the  old  tr&ditionai  materialistic  prejudice,  that 
every  patient  is  mind  quite  as  imtKutaDtly  u 
body.  Every  reader  knows  this  for  himself. 
Because,  in  part,  of  his  varied  education, 
the  present  writer  was  almost  a  pioneer  in  prac- 
tical attempts  to  correct  this  particular  narrow- 
ness of  Ainericaii  medical  education,  although 
laboring  meanwhile  under  quite  characteristic 
difficulues,  such  as  the  tradition  of  the  schoc^s 
and  lack  of  lime  and  of  ftmds.  To  repeal  part 
of  an  article  in  Science,  18  years  ago  (26  July 
190U ; 

The  educattot)  given  to  the  medical  slbdcnl 
seems  in  eeneral  loo  grossly  materialistic,  too 
somatic.  He  learns  but  one  side  of  this  two- 
sided  story;  from  the  first  year  to  the  fourth, 
from  the  dissecting  room  to  the  gynecological 
or  otological  clinic  the  routine  student  sees  and 
hears  of  muscles  and  bones,  and  viscera,  sense- 
organs,  nerves  and  vital  fluids,  but  little,  unac- 
countably httle,  of  that  other  aspect  of  men 
and  women  which  to  these  very  men  and 
women  is  their  life,  while  these  other,  these 
organs,  are  but  needful  instruments  of  that 
life's  attainment.  And  their  point  of  view,  it 
need  not  be  said,  is  also  that  of  philoso]^; 
shift  it,  and  illogical  confusion  follows.  The 
layman  cares  little  or  nothing  for  his  stomach's 
condition  so  long  as  it  gives  him  no  pain  and 
takes  good  care  of  what  his  wilt  and  his  a(^ 
petite  lead  him  to  supply  to  it.  The  woman  m 
search  of  a  happy  family  life  thinks  seldom 
of  her  reproductive  mechanism  so  long  as  it 
gives  her  healthy  children  whom  she  can  love. 
There  is  something  beside  ceil-built  tissue  for 
the  gynecologist  in  charge  of  an  operative  case 
to  consider  when  of  two  women,  aUke  in  vigor, 
who  undergo  identical  ovariotomies,  for  ex- 
ample, one  goes  in  three  weeks  from  the  hos- 
pital a  new  woman,  cheerful,  capable  and 
happy,  while  the  other  becomes  an  hysteric 
wreck  never  perhaps  to  equal  her  fonner  self 
in  happiness  or  in  health.  As  every  surgeon 
knows,  such  dilTerences  are  met  continually 
and  they  puzzle  him.  Why  is  it  that  present 
medical  education  lakes  no  account  of  the 
principles   underlying  phenomena  like  this? 

So  far  as  the  student  is  concerned,  the 
course,  four  years  or  three  years  long,  quite 
ignores  in  general  the  emotional  and  tempera- 
mental factors  which  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  less  or  more,  enter  into 
almost  every  chronic  case  and  into  tnany  of 
the  acute  cases  which  the  general  practitioner 
is  called  upon  lo  treat.  Instead  of  striving  to 
teach  the  student  what  conditions  underlie  men- 
ial habits  and  idiosyncrasies,  medical  instruc- 
tors are  now  content  to  practically  ignore  them 
regardless  of  possible  great  benefits  to  come 
from  their  study  as  psycholopical  data. 

Too  often  is  the  medical  man  the  most  ma- 
terialistic-minded member  of  a  community, 
when  his  view  should  be  mudi  deeper,  into  the 
controlling  forces  of  life.  This  is  the  natural 
outcome  when  in  a  long  medical  course  no  part 
of  the  individual  is  shown  lo  the  student  ex- 
cept what  he  can  feel  with  his  hands  or  see 
through  the  microscope.  Yet  how  commonplace 
is  the  assertion  that  ihe  man,  the  real  man  or 
woman,  is  not  his  or  her  body,  but  the  will, 
affections,  habits,  character,  of  the  individual, 
while   (what  >s  more  immediate  lo  our  argu- 


ment) these  s _     ___ 

often  the  direct  molders,  or  destroyers  of  difr- 
efiM  and,  as  one  side  of  an  inseparable  psycho- 
physical  orsanism,  have  more  control  or  influ- 
ence over  the  functions  purely  somatic  than  the 
average  practitioner  of  meoicine  appreciates. 
Not  Blind  controlling  body  nor  body  controlling 
mind,  but  both  together  always  sensitive  to  the 
stimuli  of  a  common  environment,  combined 
into  ibe  actual  individual. 

The  whole  trend  of  modem  biologic  sci- 
ence is  toward  the  appreciation  that  neither 
factor  of  persanali^,  body  or  mind,  in  justic* 
to  the  medical  student  and  throned  him  to  the 
public  may  be  longer  ignored. 

Agreeably  to  such  coaviclions,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Tufts  College  Uedical  School  of  1900- 
01  contained  annouacement  oi  a  course  in 
'Normal  Medical  Psychology."  This  was  con- 
tinued for  nine  years,  when  by  arrangement 
with  Prof.  Uorton  Prince;  it  was  developed  into 
a  course  termed  ''Psychopathology  and  Psycho- 
therapeutics.'^  In  1912  (for  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  the  lecturers)  the  psychoki^cal  work  was 
abandoned.  Such  a  record  of  pioneer  develop- 
ment in  medical  curriculum  is  instructive  in 
several  respects  to  all  of  those  who  believe 
that  a  physician  should  reatize  that  his  patients 
have  minds  influential  to  a  degree  at  present 
quite  rndehnable  but  more  and  more  appreciated. 
So  far  as  known,  the  Johns  Hopkins  medical 
department  alcme  preceded  in  the  practical  and 
systematic  reatizalion  of  this  baaal  fact 

The  slowness  with  which  adequate  courses 
in  norma]  medical  psychology  are  made  re- 
quired parts  of  medical  curncula,  is  another 
depressing  sign  of  the  essential  narrowness  of 
the  average  professional  outlook 'into  life  and 
philosophy,  jusi  as  it  is  another  evidence  that 
medicine  is  for  some  of  its  practitioners  still 
largely  a  trade  wherein  no  facts  are  either  of 
interest  or  desirable,  no  breadth  of  view  admit- 
table.  that  has  not  a  banlt-note  or  its  equivalent 
closely  attached.  Hasten  the  progressive  day 
when  without  the  broadening  education  of  the 
college  bachelor's  course  at  least  no  man  oe 
woman  shall  be  allowed  for  gain  to  take  charge 
of  the  human  personality  of  a  fellow  mortal  I 
For  without  his  psycholtwy  he  knows  only  about 
half  of  the  being  whom  he  pretends  thoroughly 
to  understand. 

The  reasons  in  particular  for  this  insistent 
need  of  psychology  in  medical  education  the 
writer  already  in  part  has  summarised  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Medical  Retard  of 
30  Un.,  1909. 

The  Physician's  Need  of  Psychology.— 
The  most  obvious  and  immediate  need  for  sys- 
tematic medical  psychology  comes,  of  course, 
from  psychiatry  and  neurology.  "That  the  de- 
mand does  not  come  even  more  insistently  than 
it  does  from  the  teachers  of  these  subjects, 
especially  of  the  former,  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  whole  matter.  When  one  does  not  ex- 
pect a  student  to  understand  the  deranged 
movements  of  the  heart  who  has  never  seen 
a  healthy  heart  or  a  representation  of  one,  why 
should  the  multitude  ot  third-  and  fourth-year 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  processes  of 
perceplion  and  imaginalion  be  eicpecled  lo  com- 
prehend an  hallucination?  Or  those  who  have 
never  been  told  of  the  mechanism  of  the  emo- 
tion of  fesr  to  understand  the  depression  and 
misery  ot  melancholia?     One  asks  too  much  in 
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expectiaE  any  tnan  to  really;  comprehend  a  case 
of  paranoia  who  has  no  notion  oi  the  processea 
of  ideation.  And  neurasthenia,  Che  bread-and- 
butter  malady  to  practitioners  of  Aervous  dis- 
ease, does  any  suppose  it  is  not  so  intertwined 
with  mental  relationships  that  to  unravel  it  in 
full  is  to  make  use  inevitably  of  no  little  various 
and  intricate  psychology  ?  The  modern  variants 
of  the  *rest  cure"  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
motor  relationships  of  ihe  mind,  and  else  this 
valuable  system  of  relrainine  the  mind  back  to 
health  throuRh  controlled  voluntary  use  of  the 
muscles  would  lose  much  of  its  precision  and 
basal  usefulness. 

In  a  less  technical  way,  perhaps,  but  quite 
as  importantly  in  the  long  run,  the  surgeon  as 
a  surgeon  needs  to  be  familiar  with  mental 
processes.  It  is  especially  important  that  he 
should  realize  the  often  surprisiner  life-lengtfi- 
ening    support     and     stimulation,     technicality 


plain  it  as  one  may,  is  the  vitaliiing  influence 
of  determination,  of  vigorously  expressed  will 
to  thrive  and  fo  live.  Aristotle  and  John  Hun- 
ter down  to  the  latest  of  them  all  atrree  in  ad* 
milling  these  facts,  however  the  future  science 
of  normal  medical  psychology  shall  In  detail 
interpret  and  explain  them.  Does  the  sceptic 
(if  such,  perdiance,  persist  into  these  Matter 
days")  know  of  a  single  really  great  surgeon 
who  does  not  inevitably  inspire  the  almost  per- 
fect confidence  of  every  patient  under  his  care? 
Can  the  master- surgeon  actually  cut  us  up  in- 
variably so  much  belter  than  his  struf^ing 
neighbor  in  the  next  block  tiptown  t  Or  is  his 
far.  greater  success  due  in  part  to  his  exaction 
of  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  really  it  is — mind  as  well  as  body, —  giving 
us  confidence  and  so  inspiring  hope  and  all  the 
guarding  and  reparative  powers  ot  pleasant  and 
slimulattng  emotion?  The  physiology  and 
psychology  of  this  important  influence  we  now 
fairly  well  understand. 

In  a  still  more  general  way,  the  successful 
practitioner  in  medical  cases  as  distinct  from 
surgical,  consciously  or  otherwise,  uses  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  in  a  very  large  proportion 
01  his  practice.  One  need  not  attempt  the 
laborious  lask  of  specification  here,  for  every 
practitioner  musi  nowadays  reatiie  to  some  ex- 
lent    ihe    mental    factors    in    every    complex 

The  Need  of  Psychological  InBtiuctfon 
for  Breadth. —  In  all  departmenls  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  there  is  always  an  urgent 
demand  for  a  broader  outlook  than  the  avera|^ 
medical  student  can  obtain  without  a  prelimi- 
nary college  course.  It  is  easy  to  underesti- 
mate the  influence  and  the  importance  to  huRtati- 
ily  of  the  profession  of  medicine. 

Medical  philosophy  reaches  out  into  almost 
every  aspect  of  hnman  relationship,  and  thus 
it  pervades,  and  in  considerable  part  directs, 
every  phase  of  modem  human  sociely.  That 
it  does  not  do  so  to  even  a  greater  extent  than 
it  does  is  largely  because  the  nature  of  person- 
ality is  not  adequately  studied  in  the  medical 
school.  Many  phases  of  Ihe  individual  are  of- 
ten exhaustively  considered,  but  at  present  it  is 
no  one's  business  to  combine  these  scattered 
parts  into  ihe  wholeness  of  the  individual  child 
or  man  or  woman.  And  yet  everv  patient  is 
an   individual,   a   personality,   and  has   a   heart 


and  kidneys  and  nervous  system  and  all  the  rest 
only  as  parts  ministering  to  this  personality. 
It  is  one  of  the  important  tasks  of  the  medical 
psychologist  to  weave  these  scattered  threads  of 
organic  knowledge  into  this  actual  personality. 
Then  at  last  the  average  physician  will  know, 
in  some  measure  at  leasl,  how  to  follow  the 
sound  advice  of  ihe  numerous  orators  at  com- 
mencement who  advise  the  graduates  "to  treat 
not  the  disease  but  the  individual  suffering  from 
the  disease.'  The  somatic  aspects  of  the  man 
are  adequately  treated  in  many,  and  perhaps  in 
moit  essential,  respects,  but  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  'arc  of  personality"  one  hears  but  little  as 
yet  from  the  teaching  faculties  of  medicine. 
The  (ide,  however,  is  coming  in ! 

The  psychology  of  sex  is  a  phase  of  educa- 
tion for  which  there  is  continually  a  more  ob- 
vious demand  from  a  grossly  wronged  and  de- 
graded   society,    and   consequently    from    edu- 

The  course  in  legal  medicine  in  the  medical 
schools  demands  for  its  greatest  usefulness  the 
basis  of  psychological  knowledge  which  should 
precede  it  in  the  curriculum.  Human  misery 
and  crime  often  depend  on  motives  more  psydi- 
ical  than  physiologic. 

Pvychology'a  Inflaence  on  the  Physician 
Personally, —  Medical  instruction  m  psychology 
undoubtedly  would  make  the  physician  more 
sympathetic  with  his  patients  than  sometimes 
he  now  is.  With  this  added  sympathy  he  would 
serve  them  belter  because  more  understand- 
ingly.  He  would  lend  to  approach  then  the 
ideal  of  ihe  oldtime  family  practilioner,  "guide, 
philosopher  and  friend.*  Knowledge  of  the 
processes  and  relations  of  mind  would  be  to 
the  physician  himself  a  source  of  great  and 
unending  satisfaction.  Related  to  it  is  not  onh 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  never 
tiring  source  of  interest  and  delii^t,  but  psy- 
chology leads  outward  in  ^1  directions  into  the 
true  wisdom  of  divine  philosophy. 

In  1913  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, by  a  committee,  investigated  the  status 
of  psychology  in  American  medical  schools. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  the  deans  related  to 
Ihe  advisability  of  special  Instruction  in  psy- 
chology. Of  Mie  71  schools  (only  71)  answer- 
ing this  question,  73  per  cent  replied  in  the 
affirmativ^  12  per  cent  in  the  negative,  while 
IS  per  cent  gave  a  qualified  answer  one  way  or 
Ihe  other.  How  slow  is  the  recognition  thai 
emotions  and  ideas  control  the  body! 

Pt^cholosy  in  Relation  to  Psychiatry.— 
It  is  obvious  that  the  medical  care  of  insanity 
cases,  if  more  ihan  "asylum"  is  to  be  offered 
these  "unhappy*  frouls,  must  depend  as  much 
on  ihe  physician's  knowledge  of  psychology 
as  on  somatic  medicine.  At  present  it  is  in  a 
widespread  area  of  our  country  nothing  less 
than  a  reproach  that  so  few  professional  pw- 
chologists  are  trying  to  relieve  and  to  cure  the 


who  have  such  knowledge  is  so  small  as  to  c_.. 
stitntc  a  reproach  to  organized  medical  effi- 
ciency and  nothing  less  than  ihal.  Even  the 
superintendents  of  these  institutions  conducted 
for  the  cure  or  the  care  of  diseased  minds  are 
seldom  or  never  psychologists.    And  still  many 
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of  die  hospitals  have  no  such  modem  improve- 
mtst  about  the  place. 

Gkobgc  Van  Ness  DEAinoaN, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
HEDICIHBS.     See  Cheuistky,  Pkogress 

HEDICK,  a  planl  genus  o£  the  natural 
order  L^uminosse,  native  of  the  tEmperale  and 
nann  belts  of  the  Old  World.  The  pods  have 
spiral  twists  and  the  genus  includes  very  many 
$pedes,  both  annual  and  perennial,  with  trifoli- 
ate leaves  closely  resembling  the  clovers.  Some 
species  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  of  which  lucerne  and  alfalfa  are  eco- 
nomically the  most  important.  Several  Rus- 
siau  species  whidi  require  little  moisture  have 
recently  been  introduced  in  the  arid  and  semi' 
arid  regions  of  the  West  and  have  been  proved 
a  success.  See  Medicago,  and  consult  'Bulletin 
108>  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1908)  and  'Bulleuo  I6S'  of  the  Alabama 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1912). 

HBDILL,  me-dil',  JoKph,  American  jour- 
nalist :  b,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  6  April  1623 ; 
d.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  16  Uarch  1899.  Having 
early  removed  to  Massillon,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  practised  at 
New  Philadelphia,  and  in  1849-51  published  at 
Coshocton  the  RepubHcan.  a  Free-Soil  paper. 
In  1852  he  established  at  Cleveland  the  Forest 
City,  a  Whig  organ,  which  in  1853  was  united 
with  the  Free  Democrat  and  called  the  Leader. 
In  1855  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Leader,  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  with  two  partners  purchased 
the  Tribune,  advocated  radical  anti-slavery 
measures  and  supported  Lincoln  in  1860,  He 
was  a  member  of  Uie  Illinob  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1870;  United  States  civil  service 
commissioner  in  1871  and  in  that  year  was 
elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  In  1874  became  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  ChicaRo  Tribune,  in  which 
relation  he  remained  until  his  death.  It  was 
largely  due  to  his  individual  efforts  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  selected  for  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893. 

MEDINA,  Jo8£  Maria,  ho-sa'  ma-re'a  ma- 
de'na.  Central  American  politician :  b.  Hon- 
duras, about  1815 :  d.  Santa  Rosa,  8  Feb.  187a 
He  was  president  of  Honduras  in  1862-63  and 
was  re-elected  in  1864-66  and  in  1870.  The  war 
with  Salvador  in  1871  disturbed  his  hitherto 
successful  administration  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion he  was  defeated  by  (he  Liberal  party  who 
elected  their  candidate  Arias.  Defeated  again 
by  Leiva  in  1874  Medina  raised  an  unsuccessful 
revolt  in  1875-76  and  in  1877  a  second  revolt 
was  punished  with  death  by  court-martial. 

MEDINA,  Josi  Toribio,  Chilean  bibliog^ 
rather :  b.  SantiaRo  de  Chile,  1852.  He  received 
his  education  at  die  National  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Santiago,  being  graduated  in  law 
at  the  latter  institution  in  1873,  At  the  age  of 
22  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at 
Lima.  In  that  dty  he  made  invest  igations  in 
the  archives  and  in  )878  after  his  return  to 
Chile  he  puUiifaed  a  history  of  Chilean  litera- 
ture. Already  in  18^4  he  had  published  a  metri- 
cal translation  of  Longfellow's  *  Evangeline.' 
In  the  war  with  Peru,  Medina  served  in  the 
army  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  made 
judge  in  the  provinces  ceded  by  Peru.  He  was 
made  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid  in  1884 
and  here  also  he  delved  into  the  Spanidi  ar- 


chives dealing  with  the  Spanish  in  America  and 
especially  the  history  of  Chile,  He  retnmed  to 
his  native  country  after  several  years'  residence 
in  Europe.  He  went  abroad  again  in  1902  and 
also  visited  the  United  States  to  make  further 
historical  studies.     Medina's  great  work  i 


vols..  1898-I90?),  which 
10,000  works.  Other  bibliographical  works  are 
'Historia  y  bibliografia  de  la  imprenia  en  el 
antiguo  virreinato  del  rio  de  la  Plata'  (1892)  ; 
'La  imprenta  en  Manila  desde  sus  origenes 
hasia  1810>  (1896);  <Biblioteca  hispano-ameri- 
cana  septentrional'  (1897);  'Biblioteca  hispano- 
chilena,  1523-1817'  (3  vols,,  1897-99) ;  '1^  im- 
prenta en  Bogoti.  1739-1821'  (1904);  'La  in^ 
prenta  en  Guadalajara  de  Mexico,  1793-1821' 
(1904) ;  'La  imprenta  en  Guatemala.  1660- 
I82I>  (1910);  <La  imprenta  en  la  Habana, 
1707-1810'  (1904);  <La  trnpivnta  en  Lima, 
15S4-1824'  (4  vols,,  1904-07)  ;  'La  imprenta  en 
i/Lhdco'  (1907 — )  ;  'La  imprenta  en  puebia  de 
los  Angeles,  I640-182I'  (1908) ;  etc,  etc.  Me- 
dina's historical  worira  are  also  important  sincd 
they  are  based  on  mairascript  sources.  They  ni- 
clude  'Historia  de  la  Inquisici6n  en  Lima* 
(1887);  'El  Tribunal  del  Santo  Oficio  de  la 
Inquisiciin  en  Chik>  (2  vols,,  1890);  'Juan 
Diaz  de  SoKs'  (2  vols,,  1897) ;  'La  Inquisieido 
en  las  Islas  Filtptnas*  (1899)  ;  'La  Inquisicidn 
en  Mfctico'  (1905);  <E!  Portugwis  EstebSn 
Gomea>  (1908);  'El  venectano  Sebastian  Ca- 
botD>  (2  vols.,  1906)  ;  'Medallas  coloniales  hls- 
pano-americanas'  (1900)  ;  'La  instrucri6n  ptib^ 
lica  en  Chile'  (2  vols.,  1905)  ;  'Diccionatio  hi- 
ografico  colonial  de  Chile'  (1906).  He  edited 
30  volumes  of  'Colecd6n  de  documentos  itiedi- 
tos  para  la  historia  de  Chile,'  Consult  Chiappa, 
V.  M.,  'Noticias  acerca  de  la  vida  y  obras  de 
Don  Jos*  Toribio  Medina'  (Santiago  1907). 

MEDINA,  or  MEDINEH,  m^-de'n^,  Ara- 
bia, the  native  Mediiiah-al-Nabi  or  City  of  the 
Prophet  (also  Medinal  Rasul  Allah,  Dtv  of  the 
Apostle  of  God),  500  miles  southeast  of  Pales- 
tine, 250  miles  north  of  Mecca  and  about  110 
miles  east  of  Yembu  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
reached  from  Damascus  by  an  820-mile  railway 
journey.  The  city  is  celebrated  for  containing 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  whence  it  raflks  sec- 
ond lo  Mecca  as  a  pilgnmafie  resort  oE  Islam. 
It  is  situated  in  the  mpst  fertile  spot  of  all  He- 
jaz,  the  streams  of  the  vicinity  tending  to  con- 
verge in  this  locality.  An  immense  plain  ex- 
tends south  from  it ;  in  every  direction  the  view 
is  bounded  by  hills  and  mountains.  THe  tonTi 
forms  an  oval,  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone 
Yrail.  30  to  40  feet  high,  that  dales  from  the 
I2th  century,  and  is  flanked  with  towers,  while  ■ 
on  a  rock,  at  its  northwest  side,  stands  tlie  cas- 
tle. Of  its  four  gates,  the  east  Bah-el-Misri,  or 
Egyptian  gate,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 
Medina  has  no  large  buildings  except  the  great 
mo'que,  two  smaller  ones,  a  college  and  public 
baths.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories 
hi^.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  west  and 
south,   are   suburbs   consisting   of   low   houses, 

Erds,  gardens  and  plantations.  These  suburbs 
ve  also  their  walls  and  gates.  The  mosque 
of  the  Prof^et  stands  at  the  east  side  of  the 
.dty  and  resembles  that  at  Mecca  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Its  court  is  almost  500  feet  in  length, 
the  dome  is  high  and  the  three  minarets  pic- 
turesque. The  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  who  died 
and  was  buried  here  in  632,  is  enclosed  wUh.a 
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screen  of  iron  filigree,  at  tke  south  side  of 
which  the  pil^tn  goes  throuf^  his  devotions, 
for  all  of  whicfa  he  pays,  but  is  consoled  with 
the  uiurance  that  one  pi'^cr  here  is  as  good 
as  a  thousand  elsewhere.  The  tombs  ol  Fatima 
<Uohanuned's  dauf^ter)  and  Abu  Bekr 
(father  of  bis  wife  Ayeslu),  and  of  Omar  the 
first  calif,  are  also  here.  The  mosque  oatea 
from  the  period  of  Hohammed,  but  has  been 
twice  burned  and  reconstructed.  Omar  and 
Othman  both  enlarged  the  original  simple  brick 
structure.  It  was  again  enlarged  by  the  Calif 
Walid,  so  that  it  enclosed  the  three  tombs.  It 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,,  probably  about 
85IX  and  the  graves  almost  forgotten.  In  692 
the  place  was  cleared  up,  the  tombs  located  and 
a  fine  mosque  built,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1237  and  almost  immediately  rebuilt  It 
was  restored  by  lOiaid  Bey,  the  E^>ptian  niler, 
in  1487.  It  is  estimated  that  one-thjrd  of  the 
pil^ms  to  Mecca  go  on  to  Medina,  the  pil- 
^mage  to  which  may  be  performed  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
town  was  known  as  Lethrippa.  There  never 
was  much  population  until  the  place  acquired 
fame  as  a  resort  for  pilgrims.  The  city  has 
been  built  up  by  acquisitions  from  visiting  pil- 
grims, who  recogmzed  the  opportunities  for 
making  money  here  by  catering  to  visitors.  For 
this  reason  the  local  people  are  heterogeneous 
and  stand  for  nothing  but  keeping  up  the  crowd 
of  pilgrims.  Since  1814  Medina  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  north  pashalic  of  Arabia.  Pop. 
40,00a  In  June  1916  the  Grand  Sbereef  of 
Mecca  proclaimed  hb  independence  of  Turkey. 
Mecca  thus,  with  the  founding  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Hejai,  was  lost  to  tne  Turks ;  Medina 
held  out,  however,  until  13  Jan.  1919,  when 
the  Turlush  garrison  under  Fakhri  Pasha  sur- 
rendered  to  the  Emir  Abdullah,  the  representa- 
tive of  King  Hussein  of  Hejaz.  Consult  Bur- 
Ion,  Sir  Richard  Francis,  'The  Pilgrimage  to 
Al-Medinah  and  Meccah>  (London  1855).  See 
Mohammed. 

MEDINA,  m(-dl'n«,  N.  Y.  village,  in  Or- 
leans County,  on  Oak  Orchard  Creelc  and  on 
the  Eric  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  about  35  miles 
northeast  of  Buffalo  and  12  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about 
1830.  In  1832  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which 
^e  chief  products  are  f!:rapes,  apples,  straw- 
berries and  other  fruits  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. In  the  vicinity  are  valuable  sandstone 
ciuarries  from  which  is  obtained  excellent  build- 
ing stone.  The  water-power  is  excellent  and 
has  been  increased  by  a  storage  dam.  Elec- 
tricity is  used  as  a  power  in  manufacturing  as 
well  as  for  light.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
pumps,  iron,  found^  products,  shirts,  shoes, 
vinegar,  flour  and  furniture.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  fruit  and  sandstone.  The  Medina 
Falls  are  visited  annually  by  a  number  of  tour- 
ists. The  government  is  vested  in  a  president 
and  board  of  trustees.    Pop.  5,683. 

MEDINA,  Ohio,  village  and  coimtr-seat  of 
Medina  Coun^,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
Northern  Ohio  railroads,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Cleveland.  Here  are  located  the  Sylvester  Li- 
brary, the  Pythian  Sisters'  Home  and  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery.  Its  industrial  establishments 
comprise  bee-supply  works,  foundries  and  bend- 
ing works.    Pop.  2,734. 


MEDINA  SERIES,  m  gtology.  a  tern  fai- 
troduuced  by  the  New  York  Geol<qcical  Survey 
for  a  subdiTision  of  the  Upper  Silurian  serin, 
apparently  the  base  of  that  system.  It  is  named 
from  Medina,  N.  Y.;  occurs  tbrou^iout  the  At- 
lantic States;  and  includes  shales,  conglomer- 
ates and  sandstones.  For  the  Medina  sand- 
stone see  Levant. 

MEDINA  SIDONIA,  ma-de'na  s«-d5'ne-a, 
Spain,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  20  miles 
southeast  of  Cadiz  and  55  miles  northwest  of 
Gibraltar,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitbcalre 
on  a  broad  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  noted  for  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  cattle  rearing,  which  constitute  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  population.  A  fine 
Gothic  church,  a  town  hall  and  the  ancestral 
palace  of  the  famous  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia 
are  the  principal  buildings.    Pop.  about  11,00(1 

MEDINET  EL  FAYUH.  Egypt,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Fayum,  on  Ae  Bahr-Yusuf, 
155  miles  south  of  Cairo.  It  contains  a  fine 
bazar  and  a  mosque.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  grain,  woolens  and  roses.  Woolens  are  nun- 
ofactured.  An  American  mission  is  established 
here.    Pop.  37,32a 

MEDITATIONS  OF  LAMARTINB. 
The  'MWitalions*  (1820)  and  <Nouvelles 
Miditations>  (1823)  of  Lamartine  should  be 
counted  rather  as  heralds  of  the  Romantic 
School  of  French  poetry  than  as  products  of  iL 
The  former,  its  authors  first  publication  —  he 
was  then  30  —  appeared  five  years  after  Water- 
loo. Its  sentimentalized  melancholy  voiced  so 
admirably  the  temper  of  that  period  of  poUtial 
reaction  and  moral  exhaustion  that  it  achieved  a 
success  in  its  day  hardly  paralleled.  lis  appeal 
was  to  the  cuhured  only,  but  40,000  copies  of 
the  lledilations'  were  sold  in  four  months. 
The  modern  reader  must  strive  to  realize  the 
temper  of  1820  if  he  would  comprehend  how 
these  rather  thin  and  always  superficial  reflec- 
tions on  the  relations  of  man  to  "Nature*— a 
creation  of  the  poet's  morbidity,  with  little  rela- 
tion to  reality  —  rather  than  to  his  fellowmen, 
found  admiration  so  ardent,  that  successive 
volumes  of  verses,  in  his  own  phrase,  "fell  from 
my  pen  like  drops  of  evening  dew,"  while  the 
poet  found  himself  "incapable  of  the  exacttnR 
labor  of  the  file  and  of  criticism.*  The  soul 
of  the  poet,'  he  writes  in  a  volume  of  'Con- 
fidences,' "is  a  running  brook  which  writes  its 
murmurs  and  sings  them,  but  we  write  them 
with  human  notes  and  Nature  with  the  notes  of 
God.> 

The  'M6ditaiions'  were  the  work  of  an 
army  officer,  but  it  was  the  army  of  the  Res- 
toration, more  responsive  to  Rousseau's  caD  for 
a  retnrn  to  nature  and  to  Chateaubriand's  for 
a  return  to  religious  emotionalism  than  it  was 
to  any  summons  to  action.  When  that  mood 
passed  and  France  recovered  the  energy  that 
showed  itself  rn  politics  by  the  Revolution  of 
1830  and  in  literature  by  the  Romantic  School, 
the  'Meditations'  soon  came  to  be  litde  rea4 
though  still  conventionally  admired.  Unques- 
tionably,  however,  thn  were  the  most  complete 
literary  reflection  of  the  aentiments  and  aspira- 
tions, the  self-deceptions  and  illnsions  of  the 
generation  of  1820.  This  gives  them  a  last- 
ing value,  greater  than  their  merit  of  content 

Lamartine's   verses  preserve   much    of  the 
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verbal  mannerisms  of  the  earlier  period.  They 
arr  harmonious,  refined,  delicate,  Rraceful,  sin- 
cere,  spontaneous,  "the  indolent  pleaBure  of  a 
loo-richlj  ^fted  mind.*  On  the  other  side 
ihey  are  conventional  in  eniression.  inonoto- 
tioos  in  feelinK,  elusive  in  oevelopnient.  The 
themes  are  throughout  those  of  the  true  lyric 
—  nature,  love,  death.  The  eesence  of  all  La- 
martine'!;  voluminous  poetic  effusion  can  be  seen 
in  its  full  potency  in  some  of  the  very  earliest 
of  the  'Meditations,'  for  bslance,  in  The 
Lake  (Le  Lac),  accounted  by  some  to  be  La- 
ma riioe's  best  poem,  in  Loneliness  (L'lsole- 
ment),  and  in  the  vacue  pantheistic  melancholy 
of  Praj-er  (La  Priere).  In  the  'Nouvelles 
Meditations*  the  poet's  conijenial  marriage  is  re- 
flected in  the  happier  vein  of  the  Love  Song 
(Chant  d' Amour),  Wisdom  (La  Sagesse),  Is- 
chia  and  The  Preludes  (Les  Pr*ludes),  but  the 
poet  soon  resumes  the  melancholy  pose.  The 
Ode  on  Bonaparte  in  this  collection  goes 
deeper  and  rises  higher  than  is  usual  in  La- 
martine ;  as  indeed  there  is  unwonted  grace  in 
Ischia  and  force  in  The  Crucifix,  Never  so 
popular  as  the  earlier  book,  'Nouvelles  Medi- 
tations' arc  preferred  by  many  critics,  amd 
Bnmftiire'  even  pronounced  them  *at  once  the 
noblest  and  the  most  volvptueux  In  French  po- 
etiy.»  It  is  jnster  to  say,  with  Lanson,  that  if, 
and  so  far  as,  poetry  is  essentially  sentiment, 
disenEraged  from  the  ideas  and  facts  that  oro- 
duce  or  accompany  sentiment,  the  'Meditations' 
are  great  poetry  and  Lamartine  is  among  the 
most  poetic  of  poets.  Consult  'Life  of  Lamar- 
tine' t^  H,  R.  Whitehouse  (New  York  1919). 
Benjamin  W.  WnJ.5, 
Author  of  'Modern  French  Literature.'* 

MEDITATIONS  OF  MAKCUS  AURE- 
LIUS,  The.  There  is  probabfy  no  more  ro- 
mantic story  of  a  book  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture than  that  of  the  volume  known  as  the 
'Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius.'  It  is 
merely  the  commonplace  book  or  diary  of  a 
Roman  emperor  (121-180  a.d.),  who  at  the  end 
of  a  very  busy  and  troublous  reign,  just  when 
worries  were  thickest,  jotted  down  all  the  seri- 
ous thouE^hts  that  came  to  him  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  wav  it  should  be 
lived.  He  tailed  his  little  book  simply  «Tq 
Himself."  It  was  probably  meant  only  for  his 
own  perusal  when  he  was  in  meditative  mood. 
He  so  loved  the  Greek  Stoic  philosophers  whose 
writings  had  been  his  inspiration  and  consola- 
tion that  he  wrote  in  Greek.  It  is  not  good 
Greek  any  more  than  the  'Imitation  of  Christ' 
is  good  Latin.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the 
sfvle  of  it,  and  ^ct  Headmaster  Rendall  of 
Charterhouse  in  hts  Introduction  to  the  'Medi- 
tations' does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  no  work  (ex- 
cepting the  New  Testament)  has  wider  vogue 
and  currency  than  these  unttitored  meditations 
of  the  imperial  moralist." 

The  book  cneated  a  furore  in  th»  Renais- 
sance when  it  was  first  edited  and  printed,  but 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  favorite  reading 
of  thou^tfuj  scholars.  John  Stuart  Mill  de- 
clared ttie  'Meditations'  as  'almost  eaual  in 
ethical  elevation  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.* 
Matthew  Arnold  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'Marcus  Aurelius  remains  the  especial  friend 
and  comforter  of  all  clearheaded  and  scrupu- 
lous, yet  pure  hearted  and  upward  strivtnf;  men 


in  those  ages  tuost  especially  that  waDc  by  n^l, 
not  by  faith,  but  ytt  have  no  open  vision.* 
Amencans  will  be  interested  to  kimw  that  the 
'Meditations'  of  Marcus  Aurdius  were  with 
Machiavelli's  'Art  oi  War*  the  daily  study  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  the  Virginia  i>ioneer  whose 
romantic  history  miglit  seem  to  indicate  some 
less  stem  and  stoic  reading.  The  Roman  em- 
pcrsr's  little  book  has  often  once  been  the  daily 
resource  or  even  the  boon  comvantot)  of  men  of 
action  in  the  field  as  well  as  of  statesmen  woi^ 
ried  over  matters  of  politics,  and  of  scholars 
with  time  on  their  hands. 

It  has  been  si^^ited  diat  perhaps  this  last 
of  those  Spanish  (^csars,  under  whose  rule  for 
80  years  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  world  was  ha^ 
pier  than  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since,  had 
the  idea  while  he  was  jotting  down  these  scat- 
te«d  thou^ts  on  hfe  that  some  time  or  other 
they  might  be  of  service  to  his  ton  Commodns. 
If  that  were  so,  the  book  might  serve  as  the 
contrast  to  Chesterfield's  letter*.  The  modem 
Ea^ish  noUetnan  wrote  an  epitome  of  worldli- 
ness;  the  ancient  emperor  a  manual  of  other- 
worldliness.  But  if  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  for 
the  eye  for  his  son,  he  was  sadly  disappointed, 


rulers  of  history. 

advice  would  have  availed. 

The  12  books  treat  of:  I,  Tbe  debts  Aat  he 
owes  for  all  that  has  come  to  him  in  life — (here 
are  tributes  to  his  gfrandfather  —  bis  father 
died  when  he  was  very  young —  to  his  wife  'so 
docile,  so  affectionate,  so  simple,*  and  to  many 
dear  friends) ;  II,  On  domg  what  you  do ;  111, 
That  to  obey  God  is  Kberty;  IV,  That  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  chance;  V,  On  the  real  goods 
of  life;  VI,  lliat  the  mner  life  is  all  that 
coimts ;  VII,  On  repressing  impulse  and  find- 
ing self-content;  VIII,  On  etfuanimity;  IX, 
Fate  leads  the  wilHng  man,  but  drags  the  un- 
willing; X,  Look  around  yon.  look  behind  ymi, 
look  ahead  of  you ;  XI,  Unselfishness ;  XII,  (In 
conclasion)  'Depart  then  satisfied  for  he  who 
also  releases  thee  is  satisfied.' 

When  the  Emperor  Julian  whom  the  modem 
world  knows  as  the  Apostate  would  sum  up  the 
life  of  Mart»s  Aurelius  in  a  single  phrase  he 
gave  en  excerpt  from  a  ^alo^e  supposed  to 
take  place  not  long  before  his  predecessor's 
death :  'Then  Hermes,  looking  at  Marcus,  said, 
'And  to  you,  Verus  [Marcus'  fanrily  name], 
what  seemed  the  noblest  end  of  life?'  Quietly 
and  gravely  he  replied,  'The  imitation  of  God.'  • 

Consult  Watson,  'Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius' 
(New  York  1884) ;  'Marcus  Aurelius,'  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  'Essays  in  Criticism';  Ren- 
dall, '  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus'  (London 
1901)  ;  Long,  'The  Meditations  of  the  Emperar 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus'  (London  1862) ; 
Canon  Farrar,  'Marcus  Aurelius.'  in  'Seekers 
After  God.' 

James  J.  Walsh. 

MEDITERRANEAN  <med"I-te-ra'nf-«n^ 
SEA,  the  great  inland  sea  between  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  the  remnant 
—  according  to  Professor  Suess  —  "of  a  great 
ocean  which  at  an  early  geological  epoch,  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Atlantic,  encircled 
half  the  globe  along  a  line  of  latitude.'  Prom 
its  eastern  extremity  in  Syria  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  it  is  about  2,300  miles  long;  its  mau- 
mum  width  from  Venice  to  the  Bay  of  Sidia 
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is  1,200  miles;  its  average  -width  300  miles,  lis 
area  is  variously  esiimaied  as  from  815,000 
square  miles  to  1,145,000  square  miles.  The 
shores  of  Europe  are  on  the  north  and 
northwest,  those  of  Africa  on  the  south  and 
those  of  Asia  on  the  east.  The  Mediterranean 
is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  northeast  with  the 
Black  Sea  tbrou)^  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  which  form  a 
continuous  waterway.  It  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  by  the  projection  of  the  south  part  of 
Italy,  and  of  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  and  the  in- 
terposition of  the  island  of  Sicily,  is  divided, 
near  its  centre,  into  two  distinct  portions,  an 
east  and  a  west.  In  addition  to  these,  the  other 
important  subdiviEions  are  the  Tyrrtienian  or 
Tuscan  Sea,  between  the  west  coast  of  Italy 
and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  the 
Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  between  the 
east  coast  of  Italy  and  the  west  coast  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  Dalinatia  -  the  Ionian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  west  coasts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Greece,  and  the  south  part  of  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily ;  the  £gean  Sea  or  Archipelago, 
between  Turkey  in  Euro^  and  Greece  on  the 
west  and  Turkey  in  Asia  on  the  east;  and 
llie  Levant,  which  is  usually  understood  to  in- 
clude the  whole  sea  east  of  the  island  of  Crete. 
The  largest  gulfs  are,  on  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope, those  of  Lion  or  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranlo, 
Lepanio,  Koron,  Kolokythia  and  Salonica-  on 
the  shores  of  Asia,  Adrymiti,  Smyrna,  Adalia, 
and  Skanderoon;  and  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
Sidra  and  Cabes.  The  largest  and  most  imporl- 
anl  islands  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica  and 
the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  west  division;  and 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Ionian  Isles  and 
Malta,  in  the  east  division.  The  principal 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po  and 
Nile;  but  its  communication  widi  the  Black  Sea 
entitles  it  to  claim  it  as  part  oi  its  basin,  and, 
consequently,  also  the  great  rivers  Don,  Dnie- 
per. Dniester  and  Danube.  Between  Cape  Bon 
and  the  Sicilian  coast,  where  the  sea  is  shal- 
lowest, the  depth  varies  from  30  to  250  fath- 
oms; but  in  almost  all  other  places,  particu- 
larly at  a  distance  from  the  shores  and  islands, 
the  depth  is  very  much  [greater,  the  maximum 
depth  in  the  eastern  division  beinK  2,150  fath- 
oms, in  the  western  division,  2,040  fathoms. 
The  mean  depth  is^  praaically  equal  in  the 
east  and  west  divisions,  about  883  fathoms. 
However,  half  the  area  is  less  than  500  fathoms 
deep.  The  dcjith  temperatures  are  very  much 
warmer  than  in  the  Atlantic  Owing  to  the 
very  narrow  channel  which  connects  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  main  ocean,  there  is  very 
little  tide;  though  in  some  places,  as  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  on  parts  of  the  Afri- 
can coast,  etc.,  a  rise  of  more  than  six  feet 
sometimes  occurs.  The  preyailinK  winds  are  the 
southeast  and  southwest  in  spring,  and  the 
northeast  and  northwest  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  Thev  often  rise  sudden^  and  with  great 
violence.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  historic 
Euroclydon  or  Levanter,  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxvii,  14,  a  northeast  wind  of  dangerotis  whirl- 
wind characteristics;  the  Bora  in  the  Adriatic; 
the  Etesian  and  Tramantona  in  the  Mtiean ; 
and  the  burning  Sirocco  from  the  African 
desert  The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish, 
some  400  species  having  been  noted,  and  also 


furnishes  the  finest  coral  and  sponftc  The 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  along  its  shores 
are  present  in  the  active  volcanoes  of  Vesuvius, 
Etna  and  Strombcji  (qq.v.).  Consult  Playfair. 
'The  Mediterranean,  Physical  and  Historical' 
(1890)  ;  Cook,  J..  *The  Mediterranean  and  Its 
Bordcrlands>   (Philadelphia  1910). 

MEDITERRANEAN  SITBREGION,  a 
zoogeo^raphical  district  of  the  Nearctic  Region. 
embranng  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  plains  of  Syria.  Faunisticalty  this  region  is 
allied  to  Europe  rather  than  Africa  or  Awa. 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  deserts.  It  in- 
cludes many  sub-tropical  forms,  rarely  or  never 
seen  north  of  the  Alps  or  south  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains.    See  ZoociocRAPHY. 

HEDJtDIE,  mi-jed'e,  a  Turkish  order 
eqtiivaletit  to  knighthood,  instituted  by  the  Sul- 
tan in  1852.  It  has  been  conferred  on  numer- 
ous foreign  officers,  soldiers  and  seamen,  who 
have  taken  part  in  wars  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 
It  is  divided  into  five  classes,  indicated  by  ibe 
difference  in  size  of  the  decoration.  Recipients 
of  the  first  order,  in  additipn  to  the  large  gold 
and  red  decoration,  receive  a  star  to  be  worn 
on  the  left  breasL  The  accompanying  ribbon 
is  red  and  green.  The  name  is  also  t^ven  to  a 
modern   Turkish  silver   cdn,  value    ^»ui  85 

MEDLAR,  a  small  tree  or  shmb  {Ma- 
piitu  gtnnanica)  of  the  apple  family  and  a 
native  of  southern  Europe  where  in  the  wild 
state  it  has  thorns,  but  in  cultivation  it  is  thom- 
tess.  It  differs  from  various  near  relatives, 
such  as  apple  and  pear,  in  bearing  solitary, 
large,  white,  terminal  flowers  upon  leafy 
Krowlhs_  of  the  current  season,  and,  like  the 
quince,  in  having  no  detachable  peduncle  to  the 
fruit  in  which  the  receptacles  do  not  completely 
overgrow  the  ovaries.  It  is  widely  grown  in 
Europe  but  much  less  in  America.  In  Central 
New  York  it  is  fully  hardy  and  produces  well 
with  no  special  care.  The  top-shaped  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  should 
be  allowed  to  hang  until  after  a  frost,  which 
mellows  its  austerity  and  assists  the  process  of 
■bletting,*  as  ripening  in  cool  dry  rooms  is 
called.  When  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  the 
softened  fruits  are  eaten  by  those  who  enjoy 
tart  flavors,  or  are  made  into  preserves. 

MBDOC,  ma-d6k,  a  wine  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  'district  of  France,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Gascony.  The  modern  locality  i* 
termed  Charente-Inferieure;  it  is  mostly 
covered  with  vineyards,  which  are  cultivated 
with  great  care,  and  the  wines  produced  from 
which  have  a  high  reputatiotL  They  are  dry. 
still  and  delicate,  resembling  Bordeaux  wines, 
which  territory  is  immediately  south  of  Medoc, 
Sec  Wine  and  Wine-making. 


MEDULLA  OBLONOATA,  the  brain- 
stem, or  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  thai 
lies  between  the  pons,  or  tons  Varolii,  at  the 
upper  end,  and  the  spinal  cord  proper,  with 
which  it  is  continuous,  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  a 
very  old  part  of  the  nervous  system,  judRwI 
from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  and  in  it  art 
located  the  important  centres  of  most  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  including  the  centres  that  govern 
the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  of  respiratiotL    It 
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MBDUK- 

U  a  triangular  cone-lJke  portion  of  the  ocrvC' 
axis,  about  an  inch  in  Iptigth  and  one-half  to 
three -quar lets  of  an  inch  thick,  being  tubular 
below  and  flattened  above.  Below,  it  closely 
resembles  the  cervical  cord  in  its  internal  coii' 
sliuclion,  but  above  great  changes  take  place  to 
accommodate  imi>ortanL  new  structures.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  medulla 
consists  in  a  triangular  enlargement  of  the  cen- 
tral canal  of  the  cerebro- spinal  axis,  constitut- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
lower  seven  cranial  nerves  have  their  apparent 
origin  in  the  medulla,  and  the  first  spinal  nerve. 
also  originates  in  the  medulla  proper.  The 
internal  anatomy  of  the  mediJla  is  complicated. 
At  the  lower  end  the  chief  motor  tracts,  th« 
pyramidal  tracts  that  come  from  the  motor 
area  (q.v.)  in  the  brain  cross  one  another  to 
pass  down  on  opposite  sides  of  the  spinal  cord. 
It  is  because  ol  this  decussation  that  a  hem- 
orrhage of  the  brain  of  the  right  side  causes  a 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  tht 
body,  and  vice  vtrsa.  Just  above  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  pjrramids  the  end-stations  (nuclei) 
of  the  two  cmef  sensory  tracts  of  the  body  are 
located.  It  is  into  these  nuclei  —  the  gracilis 
and  the  coneatus  —  that  all  of  the  sense-im- 
pressions from  the  body  below  the  bead  are. 
collected,  to  be  passed  to  higher  cerebral  centres 
through  the  lemniscus  or  sensory  fillet.  The 
chief  gray  masses  in  this  part  of  the  brain  arp 
the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  referred  to,  and 
of  the  olives,  two  structures  of  undetcnnine'd 
function.  The  best  description  of  the  oblongata 
at  present  is  that  of  the  model  of  the  medulla 
and  pons  by  Dr.  Florence  Sabin,  which  is 
figured  in  Barker's  'Nervous  System.'  Can- 
sult  also  Buck,  "Reference  Handbook  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,'  article  "Brain.^  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  Welch  Memorial 
Volume.    See  Brain. 

MBDUM,  Egypt,  village  on  the  NUe.  40 
miles  south  of  Cairo,  near  the  Pyramid  of 
Snefru.    See  Pyramid. 

MEDUSA,  m^doo's4.  See  Gotca 
MEDUSA,  a  disk-beanng  jellyfish  (q.v.). 
MBDWAY,  England,  a  river  which  nses 
in  the  county  of  Sussex  and  flows  northeast  in 
a  winding  course  across  Kent,  past  Tunbridge 
and  Maidstone,  to  Rochester  and  Chatham. 
Below  Cliatham  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  tidal 
estuary,  in  which  are  several  islets,  and  joins 
the  Thames  at  Sheemess.  It  is  70  miles  long 
and  is  navigable  to  Penshnrst,  20  miles  above 
aatham. 

MEEHAN,  me'«n,  Thomaa,  American 
botanist :  b.  Potter's  Bar,  near  London,  England, 
21  March  1826;  d.  Philadelphia,  19  Nov.  1901. 
From  his  father,  a  gardener,  he  learned  facts 
of  natural  history  when  a  child;  at  eight  made 
and  recorded  an  original  discovery  in  lierpelol- 
ogy;  taught  himself  from  books  read  at  night 
after  daily  tasks;  at  12  began  to  publish  sden- 
tifii;  papers;  soon  after  produced  the  first  hy- 
brid fuchsia :  and  was  notninated  to  membership 
in  the  Royal  Wernertan  Society.  For  two  years 
he  held  a  position  at  Kew  Gardens.  In  1848 
he  came  to  America  and  took  charge  of  Bar- 
tram's  Gardens  in  Philadelphia.  In  18S4  he  es- 
tablished the  Germantown  Nurseries,  which  he 
conducted  until  the  end  of  his  life.  For  30 
years     (1859-89)     he    edited    the    Gardeners' 


MontMy,  and  contributed  papers  to  muiy  other 

periodicals  and  to  scientific  societies.  For  23 
years  he  was  senior  vice-president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  whose 
proceedings  were  published  his  important 
'Contributions  to  the  Life  History  of  Plants.* 
In  1875  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
before  which,  among  other  noteworthy  papers, 
he  read  'A  Contribution  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Evolution  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion,* which  showed  him  as  a  coworker  with 
Darwin  and  other  evolutionary  scientists,  in 
whose  field  he  also  was  a  discoverer.  From  the 
creation  of  the  office  until  his  death  he  served 
as  State  botanist  of  Pennsylvania,  at  one  time 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Har- 
vard, and  was  one  of  the  American  editors  of 
the  'Encyclopsedia  Britannica.'  His  travels 
and  researches  extended  thro 


the  United  States,'  an  illuslraied  serial  c 
ing  a  wide  field  of  floral  distribution,  the  mam 
features  of  which  he  continued  in  Meehan's 
Aionlhly,  founded  in  1891.  Many  learned 
societies  abroad  enrolled  him,  and  he  held  inti' 
mate  relations  with  nearly  all  the  leading 
scientists  of  his  time.  Among  his  closest 
friends  was  the  Comie  de  Paris,  a  devotee  of 
plant-study.  Meeban  was  the  third  American 
to  receive  the  Veitch  medal,  awarded  to  him 
for  "distinguished  services  in  botany  and  horti- 
culture.' Apart  from  scientific  work  he  de- 
voted himself  to  public  labors ;  was  a  member 
ot  the  PhiladeJphka  common  councils  from  188Z 
uciil  his  death ;  during  the  same  period  served 
on  the  local  school  hoard;  in  iuth  capacities  in- 
troduced many  reforms;  and  chiefly  through 
his  efforts  nearly  30  small  parks  were  added  to 
the  citj".  A  work  of  permanent  value  is  his 
'American  Hand-book  of  Ornamental  Trees' 
(18S3). 

HEBK,  mifk,  Alexander  B«atifort,  Amer- 
ican jurist:  b.  Columbia.  S.  C,  17  Ttily  1814;  d. 
Columbus,  Miss.,  30  Nov.  186S.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1833 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  after.  He 
served  in  the  Semincde  War  1836;  was  attorney- 
general  of  Alabama  1836;  judge  of  Tuscaloosa 
County  1842-44;  and  member  of  the  legislature 
in  \S53.  While  there  he  established  the  free- 
school  system  of  Alabama.  In  addition  to  a 
legal  digest  (1842)  he  wrote:  'The  Red  Eagle' 
nSSS) ;  'Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South' 
(1857);  'Romantic  Passages  in  Southwestern 
History*  (18S7),  etc  His  best-known  poem  is. 
'The  Charge  at  Balaklava.' 

UEEK,  Fiddhiff  Bradford,  American  pa-' 
Ijeontologist:  b.  Madison,  Ind.,  10  Dec.  1817;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  28  Dec.  1876,  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  limited,  but  his  interest 
in  natural  history  made  stuc^  imperative  to 
him^^and  in  1848  he  became  assistant  to  David 
D.  (Wen  in  a  geological  survey  of  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  He  assisted  James  Halt 
at  Albany  In  1853-58,  spending  several  summers 
in  a  geological  survey  of  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  and  in  1858  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
palaeontoU^c  investigations  under  the  eovern- 
meot.  He  was  elected  in  1870  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  a  member  of 
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other  scientific  organitations.  Among  hi« 
writings  are  'Check  List  of  the  Invertebrate 
Fossils  of  North  America'  (1864);  'Report  on 
Invertebrate  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Fossils* 
(1876),  etc.  For  a  complete  list  of  his  works, 
see  bibliography  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Instinition. 

HEBKBK,  Royal,  American  statistician: 
b.  Silver  Lake,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  23 
Feb.  1873.  In  1898  he  was  Rraduated  at  Iowa 
State  College  and  in  1906  took  the  degree  of 
D,Ph.  at  Columbia  University.  He  also 
studied  at  Leipzig.  In  1904-05  he  was  professor 
of  history,  politics  and  economics  at  Ursinus 
College,  Collegcville.  Pa.  In  1905  he  became 
preceptor  at  Princeton  and  from  1908  to  1913 
was  assistant  professor  of  political  economy 
there.  On  12  Aug.  1913  Dr.  Meeker  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  labor  statistics  by 
President  Wilson.  In  1918  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  United  States  meat  commission. 
He  published  'History  and  Theory  of  Shipping 
Subsidies'   (1905). 

HEBKINS,  meldnz,  Lynn  Roby,  Arner* 
ican  iournalist :  b.  Salem,  Md.,  14  Nov.  1862. 
He  was  graduated  from  Western  Uarylatid 
College,  Westminster,  Ud.,  ia  1882,  and  devoted 
himsdf  to  journalism.  He  was  literary  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  American  1S82^,  when  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  since  1903  has  been 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Heratd.  He  has  pub- 
Ushed  'The  Robb's  Island  Wreclc>  (1894); 
'Adam  Rush'   (1902).  etc. 

MBBRANB,  Saxony,  town,  10  miles  north 
of  Zwickau  and  36  miles  south  of  Leipzig.  It 
contains  a  medieval  church.  Meerane  is  one 
of  the  largest  textile-prod ucing  centres  of  Ger- 
many, turning  out  vast  quantities  of  woolen  and 
mixed  cloths.  It  has  also  extensive  dyeing  es- 
tablishments, machine  works,  tanneries,  boiler 
works,  motor  factories,  button,  paper  box  and 
cement  works.  The  town  has  a  Realschiiie,  a 
textile  school  and  a  school  of  commerce.  Pop. 
26,005.  Consult  Leopold,  *Chronik  uud 
Beschrdbung  der  Fabrik-und  Handel  stadt 
Meerane'   (1863). 

HEERKAT.    See  StntiCATB. 

HEBRSCHAUH  (Sepiolile),  mer'sh&m  or 
-shum,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  silicates  of 
magnesium;  it  is  a  mineral  of  a  whitish  or 
creamy  color,  and  received  its  name  from  its 
appearance  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  some- 
times found  suggesting  that  it  was  pelrilied 
foam  of  the  sea.     It  is  obtained  from  various 

S laces,  but  the  best  Quality  comes  from  Asia 
tinor,  rich'  deposits  of  it  existing  about  20 
miles  southeast  of  Eskichehir,  at  a  place  c^ed 
Sepetdje.  Here  are  some  20,Ci0D  pits  in  a  space 
of  six  miles,  of  which  only  ISO  are  workeo,  all 
the  others  beinif  exhausted.  It  is  said  that  these 
mines  were  opened  l.tXW  years  ago,  whidi  is 
not  incredible,  as  it  is  well  known  that  magnesik 
was  formerlv  used  for  many  purposes,  other 
tlwn  the  fabrication  of  pipes;  moreover,  fuller's 
earth  was  once  worked  on  a  vast  scale  by  the 
uidents.  The  meerschaum  mines  are  worked 
by  some  5tX)  miners,  who  live  in  the  surround- 
ing villages.  At  Gheileli.  in  the  nelfrhhorhood 
of  Sepetdje,  there  are  3.000  pits,  of  which  or!v 
100  are  worked,  giving  emplovment  to  400 
miners.    The  mineral  is  mined  in  blocks,  which 


are  taken  to  ESldchehir,  where  the  blocks  are 
cleaned,  the  operation  consisting  of  scraping 
and  cutting  the  blocks  with  a  sharp  instrument 
or  knife,  the  meerschaum  being  still  soft  and 
easily  cut  into  an>;  shape  or  form.  Over  1,1CX) 
persons  are  occupied  in  deaning  and  shaping 
these  blocks,  wtucli,  after  being  thoroughh 
deaned,  are  separated  into  four  dasscE^  accord- 
ing lo  siie  and  quality.  These  blocks  being 
ready  for  sale,  a  bai^in  is  struck  between  the 
pipe  manufacturers  and  the  commission  agents 
and  merchants  at  Eskichehir,  of  whom  there 
are  about  a  doxen.  The  latter  then  pack  the 
blocks  of  these  four  classes  with  very  great 
care  into  boxes  of  equal  size,  each  block  being 
wrapped  in  cotton  to  avoid  any  friction  or 
shock  between  the  pieces.  The  actual  annual 
output  of  these  mines  varies  from  120  to  150 
tons.  It  is  soft  when  dug  up,  but  becomes  hard 
when  dry.  Most  of  it  is  sent  to  Vienna,  where 
il  is  chiefly  made  into  tobacco-pines,  many  of 
them  hi^ly  artistic.  Similar  pipes  are  also 
made  in  Paris,  London  and  elsewhere; 

MBBRUT,  India,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict and  division  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
United  Provinces,  situated  40  miles  nortlieast 
of  Delhi  on  the  Northwestern  Railway.  The 
dty  is  irregularly^  built,  with  narrow,  filthy 
streets.  It  contains  several  mosques,  a  fine 
town  hall,  a  college,  normal  school  and  church 
schools.  At  Meerut  is  one  of  the  largest  can- 
tonments in  India.  Flour  and  soap  are  the 
principal  manufactures.  Tbe  first  outbreak  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  of  18S7  occurred  at  Meerut. 
The  city  has  a  good  water  supply  and  an  ex:cd- 
lent  drainage  system.     Pop.  116.227. 

MEES,  Arthur,  American  musical  dt- 
b.  Columbus,  Ohio,  13  Feb.  1850.    He 


lias  been  assistant  director,  and  later  director, 
of  some  of  the  leading  operas  and  musical  as- 
sociations, and  has  published,  in  addition  to  his 
annotated  programs  for  the  New  York 
Philharmoiuc  Society  and  the  (Thicago  Ordies- 
Ira,   'Chorus  and  Choral  Music' 

HEGACLES.  The  most  illustrioui  Greek 
of  this  name  was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the 
Alcmfcanidx  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
After  twice  expelling  Pisistratus,  who  in  560 
EC,  had  made  himself  "Tyrant"  of  Athens,  he 
was  himself  e:dled  by  the  latter  together  with 
all  his  family. 

HEGALBNSIA.  or  HBOALESIA,  an 
annual  festival  at  Rome  (4-10  April)  ia  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  cult  of  Cybele,  the 
Magna  Mater  or  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
celebrated  by  a  procession  of  her  eunuch- 
priests,  by  drccnsian  and  theatrical  shows,  and 
at  the  close  a  carnival. 

MEOALITHIC  UONUHBNTS.  See 
D(h,men;  Mexhir;  Stones,  Standing;  Stone 

UEGALONYX.    See  Gbounp- Sloths. 

MEGALOPOLIS,  meg-q-ldp'o-lfs.  or  SI- 
NANON,  Greece,  a  mined  city  on  tiic  ancient 
Helisson,  in  the  nomarrhy  of  Gortynia,  5  nnles 
north  of  Leondari,  It  was  founded  370  b.c.  by 
Epaminondas  (q.v.)  as  the  federal  c^ital^of 
Arcadia  and  was  a  magnificent  walled  dty, 
five  and  one-half  miles  in  circumference;  it  was 
frequently  but  unsuccessfully  attacked  t^  die 
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Spartans.  In  222  B.C  it  was  captured  and  jmt- 
tially  destroyed  hy  Cleomenes  III.  Prom  1890- 
93  ibe  British  School  at  Athens  excavated  the 
site  and  revealed  the  Prtcinct  of  Zeus  Svter, 
ibe  Agora,  the  Sloa  of  Philip  and  the  Stoa  o£ 
Myropolis  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  left  hank,  the  hemispherical  Theatre  400 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  Scanatheca,  the  Ther- 
sileon  or  great  assembly  hall,  altars  and  re- 
mains of  other  buildings  described  by  Pausa- 
nias.  Consult  Schukz  and  Loring,  'Excava- 
tions at  McKalopolis'  (1892);  Hwgh,  A.  E., 
<The  Attic  Theatrc>    (Oxford  1907). 

MEGALOSAURUS,  migVlo-sa'rH  > 
genus  of  huge  carnivorous  dinosaurs  of  the 
group  Tkeropoda.  Their  remaiits  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  Eoxopean  oolitic  rocks.  The  ex- 
treme length  was  abottt  50  feet.  They  were 
covered  with  scales  and  buih  like  lizards,  but 
with  jtroportionally  kingcr,  heavier  legs.    See 

DiKOBAURIA. 

MEGAPHONE  (a  Greek  word  meaning 
^great  sound*),  an  instrument  magniifv- 
ing  the  sonnd  of  the  voice  many  times, 
so  that  one  can  be  heard  at  a  con- 
sidcrable  distance.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a 
cone-shaped  trumpet,  and  the  speaker  shouts 
into  the  small  end,  the  instrument  directing  the 
sotmd  waves  wherever  it  is  aimed.  This  form 
is  used  by  announcers  at  base  ball  games,  etc. 
The  form  invented  by  Thomas  A,  Edison  con- 
sists of  two  large  fimnel-shaped  receivers  in 
which  the  waves  of  sound  are  collected  and 
concentrated  and  carried  hy  means  of  flexible 
tubes  held  to  the  ears  of  the  person  using  the 
instrument.  In  the  instrument  called  telephonc- 
in^aph<Mie,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  telephone  Is 
connected  with  four  transmitters  which  multi- 
ply the  usual  telephone  sound  of  the  voice  by 
lour,  and  it  is  sent  by  wire,  so  increased,  into 
the  megaphone,  which  sends  it  forth  into  space 
with  sufficient  intensity  to  carry  it  with  perfect 
distinctness  throughout  a  large  church  or  hall. 
One  form  of  megaphone  is  largely  used  by  deaf 
persons. 

MBGAPODES,  a  general  name  for  the 
brush- turkeys  or  mound-birds  of  Australia  coo- 
sdtuting  the  gallinaceous  family  Mtgafodtidie, 
so  named  in  reference  to  the  disproportionately 
large  size  of  the  feet;  and  remarkable  for  their 
breeding  habits.  The  fatnily,  although  mainlv 
Australian,  is  represented  in  many  of  the  Soulii 
Sea  Islands  and  in  the  Philippmes,  rnladng 
the  pheasants,  which  are  absent  from  tnat  re- 
gion. There  are  7  genera  and  20  or  more  spe- 
cies, mostly  with  restricted  intfvidual  ranges, 
and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  turkey  to 
that  of  a  large  pigeon,  the  sexes  being  always 
alike  in  plumage.  The  genera!  colors  are 
browns  and  yellbws  with  the  naked  wattled 
Iterts  brightly  colored.  They  have  a  short, 
strong  bill;  the  head  and  nedc  almost  naked 
and  wattled;  the  wings  short  and  roond,  the 
tail  large;  the  legs  and  feet  large,  strong  and 
provided  with  great  claws.  Mcgapodes  are  ter- 
restrial birds  found  In  hill-valleys,  among  thick- 
els  or  along  river  and  sea  beaches.  They  run 
<^ell,  but  it  hard  pressed  will  take  to  trees 
where  they  hop  about  awkwardly;  (heir  flight 
is  heavy,  but  may  be  long  sustained.  Hoarse, 
chuckling,  cackling  or  mewing  cries  express  the 
utleranfces  of  the  different  species,  which  are 
often  heard  at  night    The    food  consists  of 
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turkev  or  mound-turkey  iCatheturus  latkanti)', 
also  known  as  the  wattled  talegalla  and  the 
New  Holland  vulture,  the  latter  name  being 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  yellow,  naked  head 
and  neck,  covered  in  part  with  fleshy  wattles.  It 
is  rather  common  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabit* 
ing  the  most  thickly  wooded  parts.  It  is  a  luKe 
Urd,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  with  bladdsh- 
brown  plumage.  It  is  shy,  and  when  pursued, 
endeavors  to  escape  by  running  through  the 
thickest  brush,  or  by  leaping  to  the  lowest 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  thus  avoids  the  dingoes 
or  native  dogs,  which,  however,  often  hunt  it 
down  on  open  ground.  It  is  easy  game  to  the 
sportsman,  who  finds  it  roosting  under  shelter 
of  the  branches  of  trees  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  although  several  of  a  flock  are  sholj 
the  rest  keep  uieir  place  iindisturbed.  They 
are  generally  seen  in  small  flocks,  and  mak« 
their  nests  together,  the  females  heaping  up, 
by  means  of  their  feet,  mounds  of  several  cart- 
loads of,  earth  and  decayed  leaves,  which  arc 
used  from  year  to  year,  new  materials  being 
added  every  year.  The  eggs  are  separately 
buried,  often  by  several  females,  within  the 
mass  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  fermenting  mound.  The  parent  birds  par- 
tially uncover  them  during  the  day.  Nearly  a 
bushel  of  eggs  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a 
single  heap.  The  male  bird  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  the  young_  after  they  are  hatched,  cover- 
ing them  up  partially  in  the  mound  at  night  for 
warmth.  The  flesh  of  the  talegaJU  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  eggs  are  also  very  delicate  and 
ea^rly  sought  after.  Two  other  species  occur 
in  New  Guinea. 

South  and  West  Australia  have  another 
familiar  megapode  in  t^e  mallee-hen  or  "native 
rfieasant'  (Lipaa  occe(/ai<i)  — a  ■  large  gray- 
brown  bird  with  eye-like  markings  on  the  wings 
and  back,  and  the  naked  neck  and  wattles  blue; 
its  mounds  are  comparatively  small  and  often 
made  individually.  A  bird  often  confounded 
with  this  in  books  because  of  similarity  of  name 
is  the  maleo  (Megacefialon  tnolfo)  of  North 
Celebes,  which  has  the  singular  habit  of  mak- 
ing a  general  migration  in  the  breeding  season 
to  the  sea-beach,  where  small  ^ups  of  females 
dig  large  holes  in  the  sand  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  day  by  day  bury  eggs  there 
until  the  quota  of  each  is  laid;  these  gradually 
hatch  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  sand.  The 
largest  genus  is  Megapodius,  whose  I5  species 
are  scattered  over  all  die  island  region  between 
Samoa,  the  Philippines  and  the  Micobars,  each 
group  having  a  distinct  species.  The  most 
widely  distributed  and  best  known  is  M.  tumu' 
lus,  the  common  raound-bird  cr  scrub-turkey 
of  Northern  Australia  and  the  Papuan  archi- 

felago,  which  fashiong  mounds  10  or  11  feet 
igh  in  the  densest  woods,  continues  to  use 
them  year  after  year,  and  lays  pale,  coffee-col- 
ored, thin-shelled  eggs  in  straight  burrows 
penetrating  the  mound.  In  some  islands  the 
eggi  of  these  birds  are  an  important  food  re- 
source. The  young  are  well  fledged  when  they 
emerge  from  the  egg  and  scramble  out  of  the 
mound,  but  are  attended  to  by  their  parents  for 
some    time.     Consult    Newton,    *[5ic(lonary    of 
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the  ornithology  of  Australia  and  Oceanic^. 

HEGAFOLENSIS,  JomimeB,  Dntch  Prot- 
estant missionary  lo  the  North  American 
Indians:  b.  Koedyck,  Holland,  1603;  d.  New 
York,  24  Jan.  1670.  His  familv  name,  van 
Mekelenburg,  he  Hellenued  to  Megapolensis. 
In  1642  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  Patroon. 
bron^t  him  to  New  York  from  Holland, 
and  he  soon  learned  the  Mohawk  tonf^e  and 
preached  successfully  anions  the  Indians  neaf 
Albany,  several  years  before  John  Eliot's  mis- 
sion or  any  other  Protestant  preaching  to  the 
Indians.  From  1649  until  his  death  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York, 
where  he  showed  little  tolerance  to  Ltttherans 
and  Independents.  He  advised  peaceable  sur~ 
render  to  the  Enfrlish  in  1664.  His  account  of 
the  Mohawks  is  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society's  'Collections' 
(1870). 

HEOARA,  Greece,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Megaris  (q.v.),  between  Allica  and  Corinlh; 
also  a  modem  town  in  the  eparchy  of  Megaris, 
of  6.500  population. 

MBGARION  SCHOOL  OP  FHILGS- 
OPHY,  a  Greek  school  of  philosophy  based 
on  and  developed  from  a  part  of  the  Socratic 
system.  Enclia  of  Mcgara  was  the  Arst  to  give 
(fefinile  form  to  its  teaching.  Eiibulius  was  also 
a  prominent  member  of  this  school,  which  con- 
fined itself  nuiinly  to  dialectic  methods,  and 
sought  to  unite  the  Socratic  ethical  principle 
and  the  Elealic  theory  of  the  One,  to  whom 
only  true  being  might  be  attributed. 

MEGARIS.  meg'^Tis,  Greece,  the  name  of 
an  ancient  state  or  small  district  bounded  north 
by  BcBOlia,  east  hy  Attica,  south  by  the  Saronic 
Gulf  and  the  territory  of  Corinth,  west  by  the 
Corinthian  territory  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
area,  about  143  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  the  only  plain  being  that  on  which 
the  capital  was  situated.  Mount  Ciihxron  was 
on  the  north  boundary,  separating  it  from 
Bteotia.  The  people  were  traders  and  sold 
their  textiles  over  a  large  area.  The  only 
important  town  was  Megara.  situated  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  ojjposile  the  island  of  Salamis. 
It  contained  a  Pclasgian  citadclj  called  Caria, 
on  a  hili  northwest  of  the  city,  with  a  temple  to 
Detneter  called  Megaron,  from  which  the  name 
of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  It  had 
flourishing  colonics  at  an  early  period,  and  its 
nai-y  was  so  powerful  that  it  was  only  after  a 
long  struggle  with  it  that  Athens  ob tamed  pos- 
session of  Salamis.  It  afterward  became  an- 
nexed to  Attica,  of  which  Megaris  formed  one 
of  the  four  ancient  divisions.  It  was  succes- 
sively conquered  by  the  Dorians  and  the  Corin- 
thians, but  afterward  asserted  its  independence, 
and  became  weallhy  and  powerful. 

HSGASTHENES,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
about  the  year  JOO  B.C.  as  ambassador  of  King 
Seleucus  Nicator  at  the  court  of  the  Indian 
kJDg  Sandracottiis,  gathered  the  material  for  a 
geographical  and  hislorical  account  of  India 
that,  reachint^  us  in  the  form  of  fragments  and 
worked  over  m  Strabo,  Diodorus  and  Arrian,  is 
our  chief  source  of  knowledge  of  that  country 
in  antiquity.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments by  E.  A.  Schwanbeck  (Bonn  1846) ;  also 


a  translation  by  McCrindle,  'Ancient  India  as 
Described  by  MegMthencs  and  Arrian'  (Cal- 
cutta 1877). 

HEGATHBRIUM.  a  gigantic  fossil  ground- 
sloth,  the  largest  known  edentate,  representing 
the  familv  Megatherxida,  and  especially  the 
species  Meaaiherium  americanum,  whose  re- 
mains are  found  plentifully  in  the  Pleistocene 
Strata  of  Argentina  and  Patagonia.  These  early 
edentates  were  so  gcneraJiicd  that,  as  compared 
with  modem  forms,  they  exhibit  the  head  and 
teeth  of  a  sloth,  associated  with  the  vertebrx. 
limbs  and  tail  of  the  ant-eater.  Some  of  them 
attain  a  gigantic  size,  at  least  as  large  as  an 
elephant,  but  with  shorter  limbs  and  a  bigger 
tail,  and  the  latest  spedes  are  the  most  bulio". 
Megatherium,  according  to  Woodward,  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  destitute  of  dermal  armor. 
The  only  one  of  its  allies  in  which  bony  plates 
have  been  discovered  is  Mylodon.  and  thej-  are 
vei-y  small  and  not  fused  together.  The  pelvis 
ana  hind  limbs  are  heavily  formed,  showing  that 
the  animal  was  in  the  habit  of  standing  on 
them,  steadied  by  the  powerful  tail,  like  a  kan- 
garoo. They  fed  on  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
my  lo  dons  were  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
mcgatheria,  with  a  skull  and  teeth  more  like 
those  of  the  modem  sloths,  and  the  three  inner 
digits  of  the  forefoot  bear  claws,  about  equal  in 
size,  instead  of  the  huge  middle-finger  cUw  of 
the  Megatherium.  In  both  animals  the  hind 
foot  lacks  digit  I,  but  II  and  III  bear  claws. 
The  typical  species  of  mylodon  (.M.  harlani) 
was  about  as  large  and  of  much  the  same  form 
as  a  rhinoceros,  and  inhabited  the  southwestern 
United  States,  while  various  other  species  lived 
in  South  America.  The  lon^-beaded  South 
American  genera,  Sceltdothenum  and  Mtqa- 
lonyx,  are  other  forms  of  the  same  family.  See 
Gtovna-SunHS.  Consult  the  palxontological 
writings  of  Leidy,  Lydekker  and  Woodward; 
also  Scott,  G.  B.,  'History  of  Land  Mammals' 
(1913). 

MEGIDDO,  an  important  fortress  city  of 
anctenl  Canaan.  Thothmes  III  captured  it  in 
the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  and  took  tbarefrom 
magnificent  spoils.  The  city  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Tel-el-Amama  correspond- 
ence. Though  nominally  in  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  (Jos,  xvii,  12,  13;  Judg.  i.  27.  ^)  it 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Canaan ites. 
Near  the  "waters  of  Megiddo*  Barak  and 
Deborah  defeated  the  Canaanilcs  under  Siseia 
(Judges  v,  19-^1).  Solomon  restored  the 
fortifications  (1  Kings- ix,  15)  and  Ahaziab  is 
said  to  have  died  there  (2  Kings  Ix,  27). 
Finally  it  was  at  Armageddon  {Har-Magtdon. 
mountains  of  Megiddo)  that  the  great  conflict 
of  Revelations  xvi,  16,  was  to  take  place.  The 
ate  of  Megiddo  may  now  be  considered  as 
proved  to  be  Tel-el'Muteiellini.  a  great  mound 
four  miles  northwest  of  Tel  Taanach.  It  was 
evidently  of  great  strategic  imtKirtance  since  it 
commanded  the  pass  from  the  Plains  of  Sharon 
lo  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  in  all  the 
centuries  from  Thothmes  III  to  AHenbv  in 
1917-18  has  been  the  route  of  armies.  Fortifica- 
tions preceding  2000  B.C.  have  been  uncovered 
onlhe  site,  together  with  the  remains  of  several 
cities  which  rose  here  successively  and  vanished. 
Here  too  was  found  the  seal  of  Shaina.  serv- 
ant of  Jeroboam  (II?>.  In  Roman  times  the 
place    was    a     fortified    post  —  the    Legio    of 
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Eusebius,  the  modem  fl  Ltijttn.  Consnli 
Scfaumacher,  'Tell  d  Uutesellim:  Berichi 
uber  die  1903  bis  1905  veranstalUten  Au^ra- 
bungen  1>  (LeipiJK  1908). 

HBGNA,  mig'nt,  or  HEOHNA,  India,  the 
esluarine  outlet  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapu- 
tra (qq.v.),  in  Bengal.  There  arc  four  princi- 
pal mouths,  produone  three  islands.  The  tidal 
bore  is  characteriied  by  its  velocity,  which 
endangers  navigation,  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
15  miles  an  hour,  and  frequentlr  attaining  a 
height  of  nearly  20  feet.  As  ttie  bottom  is 
loose  sand ;  it  shifts  continually,  making  naviga- 
lion  difficult. 

HBGRIU.    See  Migraine. 

MEHBHET  (ma'hi-nct;).  or  HOHAU- 
UBD  (tno-hatn'id),  ALI,  viceroy  of  Egypt: 
b.  Kavala,  Macedonia,  17£S;  d.  Cairo,  2  Au^. 
1849.  An  orphan,  he  was  broudit  up  by  a  jani- 
zary captain,  governor  of  Kavala,  who  married 
him  to  a  kmswoman  and  made  bun  a  miliii» 
officer.  When  the  French  invaded  Eeypt  he 
was  sent  there,  rose  rapidly,  became  the  con- 
fidant of  Koshrew,  pesha  of  E^ypt,  and,  by 
treachery  both  to  the  pashas  and  the  Mamelukn 
and  by  a  liberal  use  of  his  wealth,  in  July  1805 
became  pasha  of  dira,  whence  his  power 
quickly  spread  over  the  rest  of  Ej^ypi.  His 
utterly  unscrupulous  policy  was  ^own  by  his 
massacre  of  nearly  1,700  Mamelukes  in  1811. 
He  extended  the  limits  of  E*ypt  by  wars  on 
the  Arabian  Wahabees,  by  the  possession  of 
Nubia  and  Kordofan,  and  by  the  treacherous 
conauest  of  Syria,  in  which  ne  aimed  at  inde~ 

Gaence  of  tne  Porte.  This  first  break  with 
key  was  settled  by  the  Powers;  and  in  1839 
(he  Sultan  was  forced  to  call  an  the  Powers 
to  help  him  turn  Mehemel  out  of  Syria :  by 
the  treaty  then  concluded  he  surrendered  Syria, 
Candia  and  Hejaz:  but  was  made  hereditary 
pasha.  His  internal  administration  was  vigor- 
ous; both  agriculture  and  manufactures  flour- 
ished, thanlra  to  French  capital  solicited  by 
Uehemet,  who  also  introduced  European 
methods  into  his  army,  and  established  a  sys- 
tem of  education.  He  was  insane  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson;  his  son,  who  took  his  place  as  regent 
in  September  1848,  died  in  November  of  that 
year.  Consult  Murray,  C  A.,  'Memoir  of  Me- 
liemet  Ali>  (London  1898). 

MSHRING,  Franz,  German  historian, 
critic  and  socialist  philosopher :  b.  Schlawe, 
Pomerania,  27  Feb.  1846;  d.  BeHin,  29  Jan. 
1919,  He  was  of  mid^e-dass  Pomeranian 
origin,  but  became  interested  early  in  life  in  the 
struggles  of  the  poor.  His  life  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  career  of  a  political  thinker 
who  passes  out  of  the  organizations  of  his  own 
class  and  into  those  of  the  lower  classes,  by 
natural  sympathy,  although  in  Mehrinfr's 
case  this  process  took  a  long  time.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  obtained  the  Ph.D.  degree,  simultan- 
eously working  for  a  democratic  newspaper, 
Zukunft,  under  the  direction  of  Joh»nn  Jacoby 
and  I>r.  Guidu  Weiss.  After  this  paper  was 
'  suppressed  (1871),  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Die  Wage,  a  weekly  edited  by  Dr. 
Wdss,  In  1873  appeared  Mehring's  first  social- 
istic pamphlet,  'Herr  von  Tratschkc,  der 
Sozialistentoter,  und  die  Enzicle  des  Liberal- 
ismus,*  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  U  an  altadt 


upon  Treitschke  (q.v.).  When  the  two  chief 
sodalistic  bodies  in  Germany  imited  at  Gotha  in 
1675,  Mefarini;  was  sympathetic  to  the  new 
party  but  dia  not  become  a  member,  and  a 
rather  personal  controversy  which  he  lad  with 
Leopold  Sonnemann  editor  of  the  Frankfurter 
Ztitung,  for  whidi  Mehring  had  been  Berlin 
correspondent,  removed  him  more  and  more 
from  the  activities  of  the  Sod  a  I -Democratic 
party.  From  1877  to  1882,  Mrfiring  was  un- 
favorably disposed  toward  the  leaders  of  the 
^rty,  and  in  his  'Geschichte  der  deutscheu 
Soziaidcmokratie,'  which  he  began  writintc  in 
those  years,  he  made  tnany  attacks  upon  them, 
for  which  he  was  seriously  taken  to  task  at  the 
Dresden  Par^  Congress.  He  defended  him- 
self in  a  little  book  'Ueine  Rechlferligung* 
('My  Justification'),  in  wbich  he  asks  forgive- 
ness for  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  believe 
that  the  monarchic  regime  migiit  develop  into 
an  honest  democratic  republic,  which  idea,  he 
ex[)lains,  has  been  comnlelely  corrected  by  the 
anti-sodalislic  laws  as  aoministered  by  the  Pru»- 
uan  government.  Yet  Mehring  still  hoped  that 
it  might  be  iiMSsible  to  found  a  bourgeois  demo- 
cratic party  in  Germany,  in  wbich  work,  which 
was  foredoomed  to  failure,  he  was  associated 
with  Lenzmann  (1884).  He  was  editor-in-chief 
□f  the  Berliner  Volksseilung  ( 183S-89) ,  but  was 
forced  to  resign  from  that  paper  because  of  a 
controversy  with  Paul  Lindau  (q,v.),  arising 
out  of  (he  lattet's  maltreatment  of  the  actress 
Elsa  von  Schabelskl  (by  a  curious  coincidence. 
Paul  Lindau's  death  tn  January  1919,  coindded 
almost  to  a  day  with  that  of  Mehring). 
Mehring  has  written  profound  historical 
analyses,  amonz  whidi  the  best  are  'Die  Les- 
sing-Legende*  (1893)  and  'Gustavus  Adolphus' 
(1894).  As  a  man  of  70  his  hostility  (o  the 
German  Imperial  government  was  still  un- 
broken, and  together  with  Rosa  Luxembure 
and  Karl  Liebknecbt  he  wrote,^in  January  1915, 
a  pamphlet  attacking  (he  militaristic  system 
that  had  plunged  Europe  into  war,  known  as 
the  "Junius*  pamphlet.  TWs  3j>peared  in 
Switzerland  and  was  secretly  nrculated  in 
Germany  (En^ish  translation :  'The  Crisis  in 
the  German  Sodal-Democracy,*  New  York 
1918).  He  spent  considerable  parts  of  1916 
and  1917  in  jail,  under  ■preventive  detention,* 
bnt  had  to  be  released  because  of  his  failing 
health.  In  January  1918  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  on  the  sodal- 
ist  ticket,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  body 
by  his  biting  comments  on  the  inability  of  (he 
Prussian  military  leaders;  Mehrine  had  always 
had  a  sort  of  amateur  interest  in  military 
affairs;  a  number,  of  his  pamphlets  deal  abV 
with  questions  of  this  kind.  Shortly  before 
(September  1918)  the  final  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  (October)  on  the  western  front, 
Mehring  predicted  that  the  hope  of  the  militar- 
ists in  (he  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
land  suffident  troops  in  Europe  would  be  dis- 
appointed. His  death  was  due  to  pneumonia, 
and  coming,  as  it  did,  close  upon  the  murder 
of  Liebkrecht  and  Rosa  LuTcmbnrg  (15  Jan, 
1919),  it  considerably  depressed  the  hopes  of 
the  radical  eletnent  ("The  Reds*)  of  the  Ger- 
man Social -Democracy.  Of  the  four  chief 
leaders  of  the  so-called  "Spartacut*  group, 
three  had  therefore  met  death  in  one  month, 
and  only  one.  Klara  Zetldn  (q,v,),  an  old 
waoao.  berself  seriously  ill,    was    still    alive 
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in  April  1919.  Consult  also  Die  Neue  Zeit 
( 1882  et  seqnitur,  Stuttgart)  ;  Thr  Class  Stniff- 
gle  (New  York  1917  ct  sequitur). 

Saoob  Wittmbb  HARTMAmr. 

HttHUL,  Btteime  Henri.  i-t£-«n  dA-ri 
mA-nl,  French  musical  composer :  b.  Givet 
(Ardennes),  22  June  1763 ;  d  Paris,  18  Oct.  1817. 
For  some  years  he  substitule^  the  name 
Nicholas  for  Herri.  He  studied  at  Pari^  under 
Gluck;  and  after  the  departure  of  the  lalter  for 
Vienna,  Mifaul  presentea  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  the  opera  of  'Cora  and  Alonio,'  the 
representation  of  which  was  delayed  for  six 
years.  He  then  turned  to  the  Opfra  Comiqvie, 
which  gladly  received  his  'Euphrosine  and 
Coradin'  in  1790.  His  patriotic  hymns,  "Chant 
do  Dipart,'  'Chanl  de  Victoire,'  and  'Chant 
Retour,'  greatly  increased  his  fame.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  InStitote  in  1796,  of  the 
Academy  of  Rne  Arts  in  1816,  and  a  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1802.  His  chief  operatic 
work  IS  'Joseph'  (1807).  His  stj^le  as  a  com- 
poser is  remarkable  for  dramatic  force  and 
coloring.  There  is  a  'Life*  by  Potin^n  (1889). 
His  statue  was  erected  in  his  native  town  in 
1892. 

HBIBOHIA,  a  genus  of  erect  perennial 
herbs  of  the  pea  family,  of  which  about  150 
species  are  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
America,  Africa  and  Australia.  More  than  40 
species  belong  to  the  United  States,  some  of 
the  more  familiar  of  which  are  called  'lick- 

HSIDBRICH,  Prussia,  town  of  the  RhiiM 
province,  15  miles  northeast  of  Krefeld.  It 
contains  several  large  iron  and  steel  mills, 
machine  shops,  briclnards,  phosphate  works 
and  saw  mills,  6oal  Oeposits  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity  and  there  is  a  large  cattle  trade.  Its 
history  as  an  industrial  centre  be^an  in  1850. 
It  was  annexed  to  Duisburg  in  1905.  Pop. 
40,000.  Consult  Graeber,  'Tausendj'ahrige 
Gcschichte  von  Meiderich'    (1893). 

MEIER,  Edward  Duiiel,  American  me^ 
chanical  engineer ;  b.  Saint  Louis,  Uo.,  1841 ; 
d.  1914.  In  1858  he  was  grkduated  at  Wash- 
ington University  and  subsequently  studied 
(our  years  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  College  at 
Hanover,  Germany.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the 
32d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  served  later  in 
the  artillery  and  in  the  engineers  and  was  a 
cavalry  lieutenant  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
entered  locomotive  worlu  at  Paterson,  N.  ]., 
after  the  war,  became  superintendent  of 
machinery  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  in 
1867;  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Coke  Com- 
pany in  1870;  and  two  years  later  constructing 
engineer  of  the  Meier  Iron  Company.  He 
founded  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company  of 
St,  Louis  in  1884,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1914.  For  many  years  Mr.  Meier  was  president 
of  the  American  Diesel  En^ne  Company.  In 
1908-14  he  was  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Boiler  Manufacturers  and  of  the 
Machinery  and  Metal  Trades  Association.  In 
1911  he  was  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

HBIGGS,  migz,  Henry,  American  contrac- 
tor: b.  Catskill,  N,  Y„  7  July  1811;  d,  Lima, 
Peru,  September  1877.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
lumber  btisiness  in  New  York  and  other  places 
but  met  with  financial  reverses  and  in  1848  went 
to  California,  where  he  acain  took  to  the  lamber 


business  and  gained  air  Immense  fortune.  Re- 
verses, however,  once  more  swept  away  his 
wealth,  leaving  him  with  an  indebtedness  o! 
more  than  $1,000,000.  He  fled  with  his  family 
In  PeriL  wtKK,  he  .soon  en^iked  upon  a  series 
of  bridge-  and  railway-building  enterprises, 
which  won  for  him  immense  wealth  and  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  railway  contractor.  His 
engineering  aiJiievements  in  South  America 
comprise  some  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  the 
history  of  the  proXession.  llie  construction  o( 
the  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya  road,  which  crosses 
the  Andes  and  asomds  to  a  height  only  136  feet 
lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  was  his 
crowning  achievement,  and  was  prutkaUy  com- 
pleted at  his  death.  He  paid  in  full  the  enor- 
mous obligations  incurred  by  his  failure  in  San 
Francisco,  contributed  generously  to  charities 
in  the  United  Stales  and  Peru,  and  by  the  laying 
out  of  a  beautiful  park,  which  he  presented  to 
(he  city  or  Lima,  materially^  changed  for  the 
belter  the  appearance  of  the  city. 

MEIGS,  Cfaarlea  Dducena,  American 
physician:  b.  Saint  George,  Bermudo,  1792;  d. 
1869.  In  1809  be  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
verity  of  Georgia,  and  in  1817  at  the  medical 
college  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  same  ^ar  he  established  his  practice  in 
Philadelphia,  and  became  prominent  as  an  ob- 
stetrician. He  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  wonien  and  children  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  from  1841  to  1661.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  North  American 
MediecU  and  Surgical  toumal,  which  be  helned 
to  found  ill  1826,  Dr,  Meigs  published  'The 
Philadelphia  Practice  of  Uidwiferv*  (1838;  2d 
ed,,  1842);  'Lectures  on  Some  of  ihe  Distinc- 
tive Characteristics  of  the  Female'  (1847); 
'Females  and  their  Diseases'  (1848;  2d  ed., 
with  title  'Woman ;  Her  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies,' 1851 ;  3d  ed.,  1SS4)  ;  'Remarks  on  Spas- 
modic Cholera'  (1849);  'Obstetrics'  (1849;  3d 
ed.,  1856)  ;  '  ObservationB  on  Certain  Diseases  of 
Children'  (1850);  'Treatise  on  Acute  and 
Chronic  DiseasBi  oi  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus' 
(1854) ;  'On  the  Nature,  Signs  and  Treatment 
of  Childbed  Fevers'  (1854);  translations  of 
Hufeland's  'Treatise  on  the  Scrofulous  Dis- 
ease' (1829);  Velpeau's  'Elementary  Treatise 
on  Midwif««y>  (1831);  Colombat  de  L'lsere's. 
'Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Special  Hygiene 
of  Females'  (1845).  Consult  Mci^  John  F„ 
'Memoir  of  diaries  D,  Meigs'  (PhiladelDhia 
1872), 


educated  at  Harvard  and  in  Germany,  and  was 
for  several  years  in  the  einploy  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  Since  1882  be  has  had  charge 
of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  Canal  under  the  gov- 
ernment, Hb  is  the  inventor  of  a  "canvas 
coffer-dam."  He  also  constructed  the  United 
States  dry  dock  at  Keokiric  In  1898  he  pro- 
posed a  new  method  of  improving  country  roads 
by  using  oil  with  a  Sprinkler  to  make  a  water- 
tight surface  and  lay  dust,  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  has  smce  been  generally  adopted. 
He  built  and  designed  manv  steamboats  and 
steam  dredge  tenders  for  the  United  States,  In 
1910-13  he  was  the  government  local  inspecting 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  great  lock, 
dry  dock  and  power  developments  in  the  Mis- 
sissipiH  River  at  Keokidc,  Iowa. 
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HEIGS,  MontgOmsfy  CuamngkaBti 
American  military  officer :  -  b.  AugilBtb,  Co..  i 
May  1816;  d  WaEhingtoo,  D.  C,  2  Jan.  IKIZ. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  4n  1836  and 
enieiing  the  engiacerijig  corps  the  next  year  was 
engaged  in  the  cotutmction  ol  jorti  E)el»war^ 
Wayne,  Porter,  Niagara,  Ontario  and  Hont- 
gomery  until  1852,  wiien  he  took  change  of  the 
building  of  the  groat  Potomaa  ■qnedutt.     In 

1860  he  built  Fort  Picitens  in  Florida,  and  in 

1861  was  appointed  quartennastcT-'gencTal  of  Hie 
United  States  artny  and  ^ven  rank  as  brigadicc- 
gcneraL  He  was  promoted  mdjor-gencial  in 
1864,  and  in  1875-76  he  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  Europe  to  make  am  iiispectianof  various 
stafif-departmeBts,  the  quarterlnaater's  in  pai^ 
ticular.  After  his  retirement  in  1S82  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  various  public 
buildings  in  Washington.  He  was  a  regent  oi 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  aad  of  many  scien- 
tific societies,  and  w»s  at  his  death  arcliitect  of 
the  Pension  building. 

HEIGS,  R«tnm  Jonathan,  American 
soldier  and  pioneer:  b.  Middtetown,  Conn., 
Decemiker  1734;  d.  at  the  Cherokee  ^wncy,  Ga,, 
28  Jan.  183.  At  the  commencement  of  (he 
Revolutionary  War  he  raised  a  company  of 
tnen  and  marched  to  the  American  camp  at 
Cambridge,  subsequently  accompanied  Arnold 
on  his  expedition  against  Qutijiec,'.  nhvtbtfvas 
taken  prisoner,  and  after  his  release  iWKS'COSt- 
missioned  a  colwtri  in  the  Costumtri  ktmy. 
He  signalized  himself  b^  a  brilliant  expedition 
against  a  British  post  at  Sa^  Harbor  ou  Long 
Island,  for  which  he  roceiyed  ,thc  thants  trf 
Confess  aad  a  sword,  and  took  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  capture  of  Stoay  Poi«  under  General 
Wayne,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
In  1788  he  etnigraied  to  Ohio,  and  established 
himself  at  Marietta.  In  1801  he  was  aQipoinled 
by  President  Jefferson  Indian  ageitt  of  the 
Qierokees,  among  whoia  he  passed-  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lilti. 

MBIOS,  Rstani  Jonatluii,  American 
soldier  and  politician,  eon'  of.  the  preceding;  b. 
Middletown,  Conn.,  November  1765;  d  29 
March  1834.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1788,  went  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  with  his  father 
in  1788  and  rose  to  prominence  there  as  a 
lawyer,  He  was  chief  justice  of  the  Ohio 
supreme  couH  I803-W;  served  in  the  army  as 
a  brevet  colonel  i»4-06;  whs  a  judge  in 
Louisiana  1805-06;  and  in  Michigan  for  the  two 
years  following.  After  bwng.  scnaler  from 
Ohio  1808-10  he  w»s  ^vemor  of  that  State  for 
the  next  four  years,  ui  which  period  he  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  war  measures  of  1812-14. 
He  was  postmaster- general  of  the  United  States 
1814-23- 

HBIGS,  William  Montgomery,  American 
lawyer  and  biographer:  b.  Philadelphia,  12  Aug. 
1852.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  m  1872,  studied  law  and  was  axj- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  In  addition  to  his 
law  practice  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  liter- 
ary work  and  is  author  of  'Life  of  Joseph 
Meigs>  (1887);  <Life  of  Charles  Jated  Inger- 
soIP  (1897);  'The  Growth  of  the  Constitution' 
(1900);  'The  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton' 
(19W).  etc. 

MEIJI.  may-ce-jee,  the  name  of  the  most 
famous  era  in  the  history  of  Japan  (1868-1912). 
From  die  introduction  of  almanacs  and  chronol- 


ogy  from  Chtda,  645  A.iii.,'itlia5  been  custoinaiy 

to  select  a  nengo,  or  year-period,  from  certain 

rds,  mostly  of  ha|>py  augury,  contained  in  the 


Itghlcned  Government.  Of  old,  it  was  customary 
to  change  the  nengo  for  arbitrary  reasons,  but 
from  1l863  the  rule  was  fixed  to  have  each 
year-period  beein  and  end  with  the  emperor's 
reign.  Succeeding  the  Meiji  era.  in  1912,  was 
that  of  Tat-sho,  or  Great  Righteousness.  All 
the  dates  in  Japanese  historical  records,  before 
1868^  are  given  in  year-periods  and  the  months 
and  days  according  to  the  lunar  calendar.  In 
1880,  Mr,  William  Bransen,  in  Tokio,  after 
elaborate  _  investigation,  published  his  great 
work,  which  enables  one  to  express  all  the 
Japanese  dates,  of  the  243  year-periods,  from 
645  A.a,  in  terms  of  the  Gregorian  or  European 
calendar,  wbich  in  1875  was  adopted  in  Japan. 
ConsuU  Ckracnl,  'Handbook  of  Modern  Japan' 
(1913),  and  Bransen  'Japanese  Chronajogicat 
Tables'  (Toldo  1880). 

MEIKLEJOHN,  milcl-idn.  AJczander, 
American  educator:  b.  Rochdale,  Emriaod,  3 
Feb.  1872.  He  came  to  America  in  IfflO;  was 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1893  and 
from  Cornell  m  1897.  In  1897-99  he  was  in- 
structor in  philosophy  at  Brown  University; 
was  associate  professor  189&-1903.  In  iSOfr-U 
he  was  professor  of  logic  and  metMjhysics  there, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  called  to  Amherft 
as  president  and  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics. 

'  UEIKLEJOHN,  inrk'l-iSn,  Oeorn  IX, 
Amerioan  lawyer:  b.  Weyanwega,  Wis.,  22  Attg. 
1857.  He  ■Wsa  f rvdtiated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  iS8G  and  eatabUsfaed  himself  in  a 
lafw  practice  at  FttlleTton,  Neji,,  in  that  year. 
He  held  Keveral  public  offices  and  in  1884  and 
1886  was  elected  State  senator.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Nebraska  and  in 
1893-97  served  as  member  of  Congress,  He  was 
appornled '  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  1897 
and  filled  that  post  through  the  war  with  Sfiain, 
retaining .  his  office  after  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  Alger,  until  I90I,  since  which  time 
he-  has  been  cpgaged  in  his  law  practice  at 
Fullerton. 

HEILHAC,  Hesri,  &n-re  ma-yak,  Frendi 
playwright;  b.  Paris.  25  Feb.  1831;  d.  there,  6 
July  1897.  His  work  as  a  dramatist,  begun  tn 
1855,  was  attended  at  first  by  scant  success,  but 
he  finally  became  a  favorite  playwrif^t  Mudi 
of  his  work  was  done  with  Halivy  (q.v.).  He 
furnished  the  book  for  Offenbach's  'Grande 
Ducbesse,'  'La  Piriehole,'  and  'Les  Brigands,' 
and  other  works  of  that  composer.  Among  his 
independent  (days  are  'Petite  Marquise'  and 
<Dfoorfc>  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academic  Francaisc 

MEILLEUS,  Jean  BaptiBW,  Canadian 
author  and  educator :  b.  Saint  Laurent,  near 
Montreal,  1795  ;  d.  1878.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  College  Saint  Sulpiee  de  Montreal ; 
studied  for  the  bar,  but  later  took  tip  the  study 
■of  medicine  at  the  Carleton  Medical  College, 
Vermont,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1825.  He 
became  editorial  writer  cm  the  Ttsiier  Journal 
and  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  in  1834.  In  1842  he  became 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  retained 
this  post  until   1857.     Several  ediicational  in- 
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stitndons  were  founded  durins  bis  administra- 
tion which  was  eminently  successful  Meilleur 
became  postmaster  of  Montreal  in  1862.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  College  de  I'Assomption. 
His  published  works  included  textboolu  on 
chemistry,  education    and   grammar,  M    in 

HEININGEN,  mi'nlng-Sn,  Germanjr,  the 
capital  of  the  small  Duchy  of  Saxc-Meininfien, 
in  a  narrow,  well-wooded  valley,  on  the  Werra, 
40  miles  southeast  of  Erfurt.  It  is  an  attractive 
modern  town  with  regular  and  handsome  streets, 
having  been  practically  rebuilt  since  the  disas- 
trous fire  in  1874  which  destroyed  the  old  town. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  new  town-house 
and  the  ducal  palace  with  a  church,  private  and 
public  library  of  55,000  volumes,  picture  gallery, 
museum,  etc.,  attached.  The  stock  company  of 
the  local  theatre  which  for  16  years  en- 
joyed a  European  reputation  for  the  excellence 
of  its  acting  and  staging,  was  dissolved  in  1890. 
The  industries  are  only  of  domestic  importance 
and  include  brewing,  woolen  and  cotton-weav- 
ing.   Pop.  17,186. 

HBISSEN,  ml'siEn,  Germany,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  founded  by  Henry  I  in  922--33,  14  miles 
northwest  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ueisse  and  Trie- 
bisch.  It  has  a  noble  old  castle  originally  built 
in  the  10th  century  and  rebuilt  m  the  ISth 
century  on  a  precipitous  rock  above  the  town, 
recently  restored.  There  is  a  fine  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  500  to  600  years  old.  Also  the 
Franciscan  church,  a  large  and  magnificent 
edifice,  used  as  the  cnstom-hoase ;  the  churt^ 
of  Our  L.3dy.  or  city  church;  the  ancient  church 
of  Saint  Nicholas ;  and  other  public  buildinKS. 
The  royal  porcelain  factory,  first  established  try 
BiEttcher  (q.v.),  and  now  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  is  the  great  industrial  establish- 
ment of  the  place;  there  are  also  manufactures 
of  matches,  staves,  iron  f  aim  dries  and  ma- 
chine-works, a  jute-mill,  breweries,  etc.  Meis- 
sen is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Pop.  about 
35,865. 

HBISSONIER,  Jean  Louis  Etnest,  zh5A 
loo-e  er-n5  mS-s5-nya,  French  painter ;  b. 
Lyons,  France,  21  Feb.  1815 ;  d  Paris,  31  Jan. 
1891.  He  came  to  Paris  in  early  youth  and 
entered  the  studio  of  Cogniet,  meanwhile  form- 
ing his  style  on  the  Dutch  ousters  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Louvre.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Bossuet's 
'Universal  History,'  'Orlando  Furioso,'  'Paul 
and  Virginia,'  etc.  His  earliest  paintings  in 
genre  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Salon  were  "The 
Little  Messenger'  and  'The  Chess  Player' 
(1836).     His   reputation   grew   rapidly  '' 


Party'  (1841).  The  times  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  with  all  the  accessory  richness  and 
variety  of  costumes,  weapons  and  domestic  lux- 
ury, began  to  find  in  him  their  most  successful 
delineator.  In  the  many  canvases  which  he 
produced  in  this  narrow  department  of  genre 
he  showed  a  keen  and  strong,  but  not  too  rkirid, 
power  of  characterization,  which  was  accom- 

{lanied  with  a  marvelous  technique  in  the  hand- 
ing of  stuffs,  melals,  etc.  But  modem  his- 
tory eventually  claimed  his  attention  and  he 
found  a  con^cenial  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
special  gifts  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  His 


pktnm  were  often  small,  but  finished  with  mi- 
nute and  delicate  virtnosity,  a  good  example  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  his  'Ciiirasaers  of  1805' ; 
but  he  is  peHiaps  less  successful  in  large  can- 
vases and  ebborate  figure  compositions  than  in 
bis  small  paintings.  Among  his  tnost  famous 
pictures  of  the  Napoleonic  cycle  are  'Napoleon 
I  with  his  Stafi'  and  'Napoleon  III  at  Sol- 
ferino'  (tSM^ ;  'Napoleon  I  at  Friedland' 
(1875),  now  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York.  In  his  latter  days  he  painted  VenC' 
tian  scenery  and  architectural  views  with  his 
usual  dash,  thorougfaness  and  ori^nality.  In 
his  works  he  shows  the  best  quahties  of  the 
Dutch  fdtool  with  all  its  life-like  expression, 
truthfulness  and  spirit  combined  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  French  sentiment  and  abandon.  His 
water  colors,  etchings  and  lithographs  bear  ad- 
mirable witness  to  his  versatility  and  vigorous 
industry.  His  pictures  have  always  fetdied  a 
high  price,  'Friedland  or  1807'  having  been 
sold  for  $60,(K)0,  a  sum  scarcely  disproportions le 
to  that  given  for  smaller  canvases.  He  is  lo 
be  looked  upon  as  the  foimder  of  the  nevr 
school  of  military  painters  represented  by  his 
son  Jean  Charles  Metssonier  and  Eldouard  De- 
taille,  his  most  illustrious  pupil.  Consult  Clare- 
tie,  'Meissonier'  (1881);  Larroumet,  'Meisso- 
nier'  (1893). 

UBISTERHANN,      Bunabas      Frandi 

foseph,  German  ardueologtst  and  missionary: 
Pfaffenheim,  Alsace,  27  March  1850.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  seminary  of  Strass- 
burg  and  in  1873  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1873 
he  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  was  sent  lo 
France  and  England  for  a  time,  and  from  1887 
to  1893  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the  Chi- 
nese. Since  1893  he  has  resided  in  Jerusalem, 
engaged  in  teaching,  writing  and  research  work. 
His  works  include  'La  Portioncule'  (1884); 
'Le  Mont  Thabor'  (1900);  'La  Montagne  de 
la  Galilee  oil  Ic  Seigneur  apparut  aux  Apotres' 
(1901);    'Deux  questions  d'archeoki^e   pales- 

■^-= •    (1902);   'Le  pritoire  de  Pilate  et  la 

*  '      ■"  de 


txau  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  i  Jerusalem'  (1903); 
<La  ville  de  David'  (1903) ;  'La  patrie  de 
Saint   Jean-Baptiste'    (1904)  ;    'New   Gtiide   to 


He  contributed  lo  the  'Catholic  Elncyclopedia. ' 
HEISTERSINGBRS,  mis'ter-stng-erz.  or 
MASTER-SINGERS  (Ger.,  Meistersinger).  a 
society  of  German  singers  formed  in  the  14th 
century.  During  the  long  evenings  of  winter 
the  worthy  burghers  of  the  German  dties  as- 
sembled to  read  the  poems  of  the  minstrels. 
Some  of  the  hearers  were  naturally  led  to  try 
their  own  skill  in  verse;  others  followed,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  soon  embodied  these  vota- 
ries of  the  muse  into  societies  after  the  fashion 
of  corporations.  Qiarles  IV  gave  them  a  char- 
ter and  a  coat  of  arms.  They  met  on  certain 
days  and  critidied  each  other's  productions,  in 
which  external  correctness  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared to  them  the  chief  object ;  few,  indeed, 
had  an  idea  of  the  difference  between  poetical 
and  prosaic al  ideas  or  expressions.  Their  at- 
tempts in  the  lyric  style  were  chiefly  limited  lo 
Spintual  songs;  in  the  epic  to  rhymed  versions 
of  the  scriptural  narratives.    They  were  also 
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font]  of  the  ifida^lic  style.  The  mies  by  which 
the  tnembers  «f  the  societies  were  lo  be  guided 
us  to  the  metre,  etc,  of  their  com posidcniG -were 
wntlen  on  a  table,  and  called  tabuiatitr,  for  the 
sake  of  CRforcing  a  strict  observance  of  purity 
in  languaKe  and  prosody.  The  chief  faults  to 
bt  avoided  were  collected;  flicy  were  32  in  nnro- 
hcr,  and  distin^ished  by  particular  nameB.  He 
who  invented  a  new  metre,  inventtd  Bts»  a  new 
lune,  the  names  of  which  were  the  droll n(  and 
satnelimes  the  most  senseless  imaginable.  Be- 
sides their  stated  meetings  they  hdd  pwblic 
meetings,  generally  on  Sundays  and  festivals 
in  the  afternoon  in  (Marches.  In  Nuremberg, 
where  the  master- singers  ffemrished  particu- 
larly, such  meetings  were  opened  with  free 
singing,  in  which  anybody  mi^t  sing,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  corporation.  In  this  tibe 
choice  of  the  subjects  was  left  comparatively 
uiieontTolled ;  then  followed  the  chief  singing, 
when  only  those  who  belonged  to  the  corpora* 
tion  were  allowed  to  Eing,  and  only  on  scrip- 
tural subjects.  The  judges  were  called  Merker, 
and  sat  behind  a  curtain.  There  were  tour : 
one  watched  whether  the  song  was  according 
to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  which  lay  open  before 
him ;  the  second  whether  the  prosody  was  cor- 
rect; the  third  criticized  the  rhymes;  the  fourth 
the  tunes.  Every  fault  was  marked,  and  he 
who  had  fewest  received  the  prize,  a  chain  with 
medals.  Whoever  had  won  a  (diain  was  al- 
lowed to  take  apprentices,  ts  have  many  of 
whom  was  a  great  honor.  Money  was  never 
tjten  from  apprentices.  After  the  expiration 
of  his  poetical  apprenticeship  the  young  poet 
was  admitted  (o  the  corporation,  and  declared 
a  master  after  having  sung  for  some  time  with 
acceptation.  These  strange  societies  originated 
toward  the  end  of  the  14th  century  at  Mainz, 
Slrassburg,  Aiigsburg  and  continued  in  several 
free  cities  of  the  empire  until  the  17th,  in  Nu- 
remberg to  the  18th  century,  where  probably 
the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.v-),  the  famous 
shoemaker  and  poet,  kept  them  longer  in  exist- 
ence. The  last  society  of  the  kind  was  that  of 
Ulm.  which  was  dissolved  in  1839.  Richard 
Wagner,  in  his  musical  drama,  'Die  Meistcr- 
singer'  satirlied  the  art  of  these  early  masters. 
Consult  Mey,  K.,  'Der  Meislergesang  in 
GeschidU  uild  Kunst'  (1892)  ;  Nagel,  W./^Slu- 
dien  aur  Geschichl  der  Mejstersanger'  (1909). 
HBJBRDA.  or  MBJIRDA,  me-y^r'd^  the 
ancient  Bagradas,  a  nver  of  North  Africa, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  head-streams 
rising  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  Algeria,  and 
flowing  through  Tunis  to  its  outlet  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, 24  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Tunis. 
The  mass  of  sediment  which  it  brings  down  has 
enlarged  its  delta  and  changed  the  coast  line, 
its  mouth  formerly  being  at  Bu-Chateur,  seven 
miles  southward.    Its  whole  conrse  is  about  300 


.,  a 


nites. 

MEKONG,  ma-kflny.  or  CAMBODIA, 
river  of  Indo-China.    See  Cambodia, 

MELA,  me'la,  Pomponint,  a  geographer 
who  flourished  durina  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  probably  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Little  more  is  known  of  him  than 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the  author 
of  a  treatise  in  three  books  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, 'De  Situ  Orbis,'  containing  a  concise 
\-iew  of  the  state  of  the  world  so  far  as  it  was 
known  to  the  iJickut  Romanes    Mela  is  edited 


by  Tzschndcc  (ISlff),  Partfcey  (1867),  and 
Prick  (1880). 

MELACONITE.  A  black  copper  ore  con- 
sisting of  oxide  carrying  79.7  per  cent  of  cop- 
pet.     Occurs  in  many  mines. 

MELAMPUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Amylhaon,  who  was  the  first  raortarendowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  who  first  prac- 
tised the  medical  art  He  is  said  to  have  intiro- 
duced  the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Greece. 
According  to  the  legend,  he  could  converse 
with  anintals,  and  was  favored  by  Apollo,  who 
taught  him  divination.  His  powers  saved  his 
life  when  he  was  imprisoned  m  Thessaly.  The 
worms  in  the  wall  informed  him  that  the  struc- 
ture would  soon  fall,  and  he  told  Bis  jailers, 
who  withdrew,  taking  him  with  them.  They 
informed  the  king  and  Mclampus  was  at  once 
in  demand,  courted  and  feted.  He  married  one 
of  the  king's  daughters  and  was  given  large 
estates.  In  ancient  Megaris  he  was  wor- 
shipped and  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor. 

MELANCHOLIA-    Sec  Insanity. 

MBLANCHTHON,  Hellenized  name  of 
Philipp  Schwarzerd  <Eng.  "black  earth*),  Ger- 
man reformer  r  b.  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate,  W 
Feb.  1497;  d.  Wittenberg,  19  April  1560.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  in  his  lOth  year  and  taken 
mto  the  house  of  his  grandmother,  a  sister  of 
Reuchlin  (see  Reuchlin,  Johann),  the  great 
German  humanist,  1^  whom  he  was  affection- 
ately treated  and  encouraged  in  his  studies.  In 
his  12th  year  he  entered  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  and  two  years  later  was  graduated 
bachelor.  While  he  was  oooipied  as  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Count  von  Lowenstein,  he  continued  to 
give  attention  to  his  own  prioress  in  Greek;  in 
1514  was  made  master  of  arts  at  Tubingen  and 
thenceforth  devoted  hifNSelf  to  humonisin,  lec^ 
turing  oti  Cicero,  Terenct  and  Gre*  granuaar. 
He  also  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, jurispnidencc  and  medicine.  Here  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Erasmus'  e<Kti on  of  tli« 
Kew  Testament,  and  was  through  the  inftuonce 
of  Reuchlin  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Wittenberg.  He 
debvered  an  inaugural  address  (29  Aug.  1518), 
*De  Corrigendis  AdolescentiK  Studiis,>  whidl 
produced  a  revidtition  in  German  educational 
mWhods  and  above  all  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Ldtber,  professor  of  ^ilosophy  at  Wit- 
tenberg, .  From  this  time  Melanchtnon  became 
'Preceptor  (jefmanic'  (The  Schoolmaster  of 
Germany),  and  the  <Ally  of  Lnther.»  These 
two  champions  of  the  Reformation  were 
bivujiht  still  closer  together  by  thdr  unien  al 
tbe<Leipcig  Disputation'  (1519),  in  which  ihey 
were  confronted  by  Dr.  Eclc  (see  EcK,  Johahn 
ton)  the  great  opponent  of  Luther  and  the 
movement  he  was  inspiring.  In  his  handling  of 
this  adversary,  both  orally  and  by  his  writings, 
Uelanchthon  showed  himself  to  be  the  leader 
oi  Protestant  controversialists  and  the  most 
learned,  judicious  and  ready  of  Protestant  dis? 
putants. 

In  1520  he  married  Katharina  Krapp,  dau^ 
6er  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and 
"Master  Philip,'  aa  he  was  familiarly  called,  ai 
he  settled  down  to  domestic  life,  was  placed  on 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  university,  and 
the  iirst  frolt  of  his  increased  application  to  the 
theological  study  and  teaching  was  his  'Loci 
Gontnuncs  Rerum  TheoIogicanttD,'  Trfai^  w«t 
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the  firet  dectaration  of  the  Protestant  portion 
delivered  in  formal  terms  of  do^atjc  theolosy. 
The  volume  rao  throu^  60  editions  in  his  life- 
time, and  established  its  author's  position  as 
Lathers  complement  —  in  some  respects  the 
lesser  spirit  of  the  Reformation  movctnent,  but 
the  scientific  talent  which  supported  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  the  genius  and  the  faith  of 
Luther.  Melanchthon,  by  his  historic  learning, 
by  his  power  over  the  classic  languages,  was 
enabled  to  communicate  to  the  learned  world 
the  real  principles  of  the  new  movement  and 
the  facts  of  the  past  on  which  it  was  founded. 
He  brought  to  Dear  his  deep  knowledge  of 
theological  philosophy,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  precise  terms  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  scrip- 
tural, patristic  and  scholastic  statement  on  the 
main  question  of  the  dispute,  and  he  had  the 
calmness  of  the  well-balanced  humanist  which 
enabled  him  to  direct  with  cool  and  even  mind 
the  movements  of  his  party  and  to  keep  it  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  fury  and  blindness  of 
intolerance.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  made 
him  as  useful  to  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible 
as  Pamell  was  to  Pope  in  the  production  of  his 
'Iliad.'  His  pen  had  an  inunense  influence  in 
securing  the  after  success  of  the  initiative  taken 
by  bolder  but  less  cautious  and  reasonable  spir- 
its, and  left  a  mark  on  the  German  Reforma- 
tion deeper,  more  permanent  and  characteristic 
than  that  of  any  among  his  most  enthusiastic 
contemporaries.  His  'Epitome  Docirime  Qris- 
liansE'^  became  from  the  first  an  influence  which 
establishes  its  claim  to  be  called  the  pandect  and 
code  of   European  Protestantism. 

The  spirit  of  Melanchthon  was  distinctlj 
tretuc.  The  Refonnation  had  resulted  not  only 
in  a  German  revolt  from  the  papacy,  but  in  the 
creation  of  a  host  of  jarring  Protestant  sects. 
Melanchthon's  broad  aad  far-seeing  sfurit  was 
averse  to  division  of  any  kind.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  which  was  presented  to  the  diet  In 
1530  surprised  even  the  Roman  Catholics  by  iu 
moderate  tone.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Melanch- 
thon in  accordance  with  memoranda  supplied  by 
Luther  and  it  has  all  the  breadth,  calmness  and 
judicial  cautiousness  of  Luther's  friend  and 
good  genius.  But  this  spirit  of  compromise, 
ht^fulness  and  patience  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  passion  tor  controversy  whii:li  mad« 
Wittenberg  a  centre  of  storm  and  strife.  Me- 
lanchthon, however,  stuck  to  bis  post  at  Wit- 
tenberg long  after  thtf  great  power  and  influ- 
ence he  once  wielded  had  passed  from  him  into 
the  hands  of  more  positive,  violent  and  a^^ires- 
sive  leaders.  There  occurred  a  breach  between 
the  Fhilippists,  the  followers  of  Melanchthon 
and  the  Lu^therans,  who  adhered  to  the  extreme 
views  of  his  friend  on  the  subject  of  free  will 
and  irresistible  grace,  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  'adiai^ora*  indiffer- 
ent matters,  as  the  former  was  inclined  to  term 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  and  his  followers  were  assailed  as  "rogues* 
and  ^worshippers  of  Baal.'  Luther  stated  his 
own  views  on  the  sacrament  with  such  violence 
that  the  recollection  of  his  'Short  Confession 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper*  filled  him  with 
remorse  on  his  death  bed,  where  he  acknowl- 
edged to  his  friend  "Dear  Philip,  I  confess  to 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  affair  of  the  Sacra- 
ment," The  death  of  Luther  left  Melanchthon 
to  the  mercy  of  such  xealous  and  tiery  secta- 
ries as  had  been  engendered  in  that  teeming 


period  of  intellectual  and  theological  move- 
ment, which  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  had  in- 
augurated. He  survived  Luther  four  years, 
waiting  for  death,  he  said  *as  a  refuse  from 
the  pfarency  of  thcolo^ans,*  and  praying  thai 
the  Protestant  world  mi^t  find  its  way  at  last 
to  reimion,  a  prayer  which  as  yet  remains  un- 
fulfilled. 

Melanchthon's  important  part  in  the  Rei- 
ormation  movement  has  often  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  blaae  of  Luther's  more  striking  and  popu- 
lar persiHiality.  Yet  he  may  with  some  reasoo 
be  called  the  brains  of  the  Reformation.  Moie 
than  that,  he  was  a  man  who,  while  he  stood 
for  progress,  was  averse  to  revolutionary 
change.  In  one  sense  he  was  the  Mirabeau  of 
8  religious  revolution,  a  constructive  rather 
than  a  destructive  reformer,  a  man  bom  in  a 
generation,  which  he  could  only  affect  by  pre- 
sentifig  an  example  of  intellectual  refinemeni, 
moderation,  tolerance  and  conservation,  which 
the  warring  giants  of  the  Reformation  refused 
to  follow.  In  1865  a  statue  was  raised  to  him 
at  Wittenberg  and  in  1883  a  group  comprising 
Helancfathon  and  Luther  at  Leiprig.  His 
works  are  found  complete  in  *Cor|ius  Refor- 
matonim,*  28  voU.  (1834-60).  Consult  Sdimidt, 
'Philipp  Melanchthons  Lebien  und  ausgewahlii 
Schriften'  (1861);  Richards,  'Philipp  Me- 
lanchthon' (ISOB);  Neander,  'Vita  Quattuor 
Reformatonim>  (1846) ;  Uartfdder,  Karl, 
'Philipp  Melanchthon  aia  Pneceptor  (^ermanix' 
(Berlin  1899). 

HBLANSSIA.  (Greek,  melas,  blacky 
nlsos,  island),  in  which  the  reference  is  to  the 
extreme  blackness  of  the  people  rather  than  of 
the  islands  themselves,  is  the  designation  ap- 
plied to  the  islands  of  the  western  region  of 
Ocean  ica.  They  extend  northwestward  in 
three  interlacing  chains,  from  New  Caledonia 
on  the  soudi  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  nn 
the  north.  East  of  New  Caledonia  lie  (he 
Lo>^Tty  Islands,  northeast  of  the  Loyalty  Islands 
begin  the  New  Hebrides,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Santa  Cmz,  the  Banks  and 
Swallow  groups.  A  little  to  the  west  of  these 
begin  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  considerably 
east  of  this  archipelago  lies  a  chain  of  small 
islands  which  are  geographically  to  be  classed 
in  Melanesia,  but  eihnologically  are  distincilr 
Polynesian.  In  the  partition  of  the  Parific 
among  the  Euntpeaii  powers  New  Cjdedonia 
and  die  Loyalty  Islands  belonK  to  France,  the 
New  Hebrides  are  held  jointly  by  France  and 
Great  Britain,  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Solomoo 
Islands  form  a  British  protectorate.  Bougain- 
ville and  Buka,  the  northernmost  of  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  joined  for  ourposes  of  adminis- 
tration with  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  fonned 
a  part  of  the  German  colony  of  Kaiserwilhelms- 
land;  this  colony  was  ca4>tured  in  September 
and  October  1914,  by  the  Australian  contin- 
pcnt,  on  its  way  to  the  World  War.  EcMiom- 
ically,  Melanesia  has  been  but  little  exploited 
The  French  in  New  Caledonia  have  worked 
with  considerable  success  extensive  mineral 
operations,  the  Ramieriie  being  the  richest 
known  ore  of  nidcel  and  being  found  in  beds 
which  in  general  mav  be  worked  as  open  qnar- 
ries.  In  the  New  Hebrides  the  French  have 
cstahlished  extensive  plantations  with  every 
promise  of  future  industrial  success.  The  other 
islands  of  Melanesia  remain  in  almost  unmodi- 
fied  savagery,   and  only  widiin   die  last   few 
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years  bus  any  considerable  attsmpt  been  made 
lo  utilize  their  extensive  ^oves  of  coconut 
Missionaj?  effort  in  Melanesia  has  for  the  moGj 
part  followed  the  flag;  Catholic  missionaries 
are  engaged  upon  the  conyersion  of  the  New 
Caledonians,  Presbyterian  missions  have  en- 
gaged with  the  southern  New  Hebrides^  the 
Melanesia!]  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  active  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solo- 
mons, and  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  the 
Australian  Wesleyan  Connection  had  a  flourish- 
ing mission  at  Mioko  before  the  German  an- 
nexation, after  which  they  were  paralleled  by 
the  efforts  of  German  missions,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant.    The  inhabitants  of  Melanesia 


)  the  conclusion  that  probably  thr 
tinct  racial  types  are  to  be  found  within  the 
area,  in  addition  to  a  certain  admixture  of 
Papuan  characters  which  have  filtered  into 
the  northern  areas  of  the  region.  Between 
island  and  island,  even  between  village  and  vil^ 
lage  on  the  same  small  island,  the  difference  of 
speech  amounts  to  com  pie  le  incomprehensibility. 
In  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  Melanesians 
are  very  close  to  the  lowest  level  of  savagery; 
polygamy,  infanticide  and  cannibalism  are 
constantly  practised,  yet  'the  people  are  of  an 
agreeable  disposition  and  very  attractive  to  all 
such  as  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  The  cultural  position  of  the  Melane- 
sians  is  markedly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Polynesians  in  several  important  particulars : 
The  bow  is  in  use.  the  art  of  pottery  is  very 
generally  practised,  the  loom  is  found  in  one 
area,  the  taboo  does  not  exist  '  ^ 
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__„  ._  sively  practised.    Consult  Codiing- 

ton,  R.  H,  'Melanesian  I-anguages'  (Oxford 
1S85)  ;  id,,  'The  Mclanesians:  Studies  in  their 
Anthropology  and  Folk-Lore>  (Oxford  1891); 
Haddon,  A.  C,  'Head-Hunters,  Black,  White 
and  Brown'  (London  1902)  ;  Guppy,  'Solomon 
Islands  and  their  Natives*  (ib.  1^);  Imhaus, 
'Us  Nouvelles-Hehrides>  (Nancy  1890)  ; 
Seligntann,  'The  Melanesians  of  British  New 
Guinea'   (Cambridge  1910). 

MELANESIANS.    See  Mei^anesu. 

MELANISM,  an  excess  of  pigment  in  the 
skin  and  its  appendages,  producing  real  or  com- 
parative blackness ;  the  opposite  of  albinism 
(q.v.).  Melanism  is  less  frequent  than  albinism 
but  more  inclined  to  affect  large  numbers  of 
individuals  of  a  spedes,  forming  mdanistic  va- 
rieties and  is  seen  not  only  in  man  but  in  other 
mammals  and  in  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  in 
insects  as,  for  example,  certain  moths  which  are 
found  in  Labrador  and  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire^  showing  a  possible 
connection  between  melanism  and  cold  or  faigji 
altitudes.  Moisture  is  also  considered  to  be  a 
determining  factor,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  darkest  races  of  men  inhabit  the  warm- 
est and  dampest  regions  of  the  earth.  A  con- 
spicuous example  of  melanism  is  afforded  by 
the  American  "black"  souirrels,  which  are  mei- 
anistic  varieties  of  various  species,  especially 
the  fox-squirrel  (Sciunu  "i?"')  and  the  gray 
squirrel  .(5".  carolinetiM).    These  varieties  pre- 


vsl  in  certain  parts  of-  ifae  coimlry^  as  th4 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  anil  iq>per  Miisissippi 
VaJley,  and  rarely  occur  elsewhere.  Thus  a 
black  squirrel  is  almost  tmknown  in  New  Eng- 
land or  the  Hudson  Valley.  Another  familiar 
example  is  found  in  the  black  leopards,  which 
in  a  direct  light  seem  absolutely  black,  but  under 
reflected  ti^t  betray  a  pattern  of  spots  similar 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  leopard.  Such  ex- 
amples, as  is  the  case  with  other  melanistic 
animals,  often  occur  in  the  same  litter  of  young 
with  normal  forms.  In  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  butterflies,  melanistic  tendencies  are 
developed  under  certain  conditions,  espccihlly 
of  excessive  moisture.  The  pigments  in  the 
skin  are  mainly  of  the  class  called  Melanins, 
which  produce  dark  liues.  Total  abnormal 
melanism  in  man  is  unknown,  but  cases  of 
partial  melanism  are  on  record.  In  one  in- 
stance one-halt  of  the  face  was  white,  the  other 
black.  A  case  is  on  record  of  a  16-year-old 
girl,  a  laundress,  whose  neck,  face  and  upper 
chest  became  blue  on  certain  occasions.  She 
was  otherwise  apparently  normal  but  the  skin 
was  so  pigmented  that  when  she  blushed  her 
color  was  blue  instead  of  red,  the  cfaanice  ap- 
pearing with  chameleonic  rapidity  and  being 
associated  with  the  accession  of  blood  to  the 
skin.  A  white  towel  was  stained  blue  by  being 
rubbed  over  her  skin.  Other  cases  of  .  skin 
discoloratiou  are  that  of  a  man  who  became 
black  in  places  and  yellowish  brown  in  others, 
aitd  tliat  of  an  unmarried  woman  white  until  she 
was  21  and  thereafter  black  as  a  negro.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  is  unknown.  Mdano- 
dcnna,  cbtoastna,  and  liver-spots  are  terms  ap- 
plied to  irref^larly  shaped  yellow,  brown  and 
black  colorations  of  the  skin.  Some  of  these 
spots  are  due  to  scratching  following  the  bites 
of  body-vermin,  to  prolonged  pressure  upon  a 
portion  of  tbe  skin,  prolonged  use  internally  of 
preparations  of  silver,  to  racial  admixture,  gen- 
eral diseases,  such  as  cancer  or  tuberculosia, 
etc    See  Coukimg  Mattbk  ;  Goi/wation,  Pb>- 

TECriVE. 

MELANITE  (Gr.  «bladc»),  a  very  black 

variety_  of  earner,  espedally  the  lime-iron  va- 
riety, in  which  lime  largely  preponderates  in 
the  protoxides.  Melanlte  occupies  a  place  mid- 
way between  schorlomite  and  the  garnets  pure 
and  simple;  this  is  notably  true  of  the  sort  con- 
taining the  rare  element  titanite  (q.v.).  The 
Soup  includes  all  the  darkish  garnets,  with 
c  exception  (made  by  Dana)  of  the  predous 
garnet,  technically  the  pyrolite,  which  varies 
from  red  to  black.  With  the  green  demanloids 
the  blackish  melanites  make  up  the  greater  part 
of   Dana's    second   class   of   garnets,    the   iron 

HBLANORRHCEA,  mer^-no-re'^.  See 
Varnish  Tree. 

MELANOSIS.    See  Tuuor. 

MELANTERITE  (Gr.*«Wvr«pof, "blacker* ) 
in  mineralogy,  the  native  Imlrous  sulphate  of 
iron;  iron  vitriol.  It  is  the  native  form  in 
which  copperas  occurs,  is  green  in  color  and  has 
a  glassy  lustre. 

MELASMA  (Gr,  "bladt  spot"),  a  disease 
marked  by  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  term 
is  rightly  used  in  connection  with  a  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  sometimes  diffuse  (color  vary- 
ing—dusky yellow,  greenish  brown,  or  even 
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black),  and  believed  to  be  dependent  upon  de- 
generation of  the  suprarenal  capsules  or  the 
semilunar  ganglia.  (Sec  Addison's  Disease). 
Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  the  conditions 
known  as  liver-spots  and  *moth-patches.* 

UELASTOMACS.S.    See  Deek  Grass. 

MELBA,  Nellie,  Australian  prima  donna: 
b.  Melbourne,  about  I860.  She  studied  there  in 
the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  CollcRC ;  then  look 
up  music  under  Marchesi  in  Paris.  On  IS 
Oct.  1887  she  made  her  debut  in  Brussels  in 
'Rigoletlo';  at  that  time  gave  up  her  family 
name  Mitchell  and  took  Che  stage  name  Mclba, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  suegested  by  the 
name  of  her  native  city;  in  1889  she  appeared 
in  Paris  at  the  opera,  where  she  stayed  for  three 
years,  during  which  she  appeared  in  London 
in  Italian  repertoire;  and  after  1892  toured 
Europe  and  America-  Her  best  roles  are 
Ophelia,  Juliette,  Lucia  and  Nedda  in  'I 
Pagliacci.'  She  was  married  to  Charles  Arm- 
Glrong  in  18S2.  Consult  Uurphy,  G.  A.,  'Nellie 
Melba'   (London  1909). 

MELBOURNE,  m<>l'b«ni,  William  Lwab, 
Viscount,  English  statesman:  b.  15  March 
1779;  d.  24  Nov.  1848.  Carefully  trained  by  his 
ntother,  he  entered  Eton  in  1790,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  17%  and  Lmcoln's  Inn  in 
Ij^7;  studied  law  in  Glasgow;  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1804;  and  in  1805  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  followed  Fox, 
leader  of  the  opposition.  He  lost  his  seat  in 
1812  because  of  his  vote  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion; was  returned  in  1816;  served  as  chief 
secretary  in  Ireland  in  1627 ;  and  in  1828  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  his  father's  death. 
Only  then  did  he  begin  to  figure  in  politics,  and 
that  only  because  of  his  popularity,  for  he  had 
no  offiaat  ability,  being  neither  diligent  nor 
brilliant.  As  home  secretary  under  (irey  in 
1830  he  was  a  failure;  but  in  July  183*  the 
IcinK  induced  him  to  form  a  ministry,  and 
again  in  1835,  in  spite  of  the  king's  effort  to 
foist  Peel  on  the  country  in  November  1834, 
he  became  Premier.  He  remained  in  oflkc  until 
August  1841,  thus  covering  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  whom  Melbourne  ably 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  her  position.  His 
tuition  of  the  young  queen  seems,  however,  the 
only  event  of  his  long  administration,  and  he 
must  be  classed  rather  as  a  politician  than  as 
a  great  statesman,  since  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  indifferent  to  the  reform  measures  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  of  a 
rather  attractive,  though  coarse  and  habitually 
profane,  wit  and  of  a  strange  admixture  of  con- 
stitutional conservatism  and  political  liberalism. 
His  wife.  Ladv  Caroline  Ponsonby,  whom  he 
married  in  1805,  was  separated  from  him  in 
1825:  she  wrote  several  novels  and  was  a  friend 
of  Lord  Byron.  See  NtwroN,  Caroline  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  consult  Torrens,  W.  M.,  'Memoirs,* 
MELBOURNE,  AustraHa,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Victoria,  and  the  largest  city  of 
Australasia,  ^tuatcd  around  Hobson's  Bay.  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Port  Phillip,  40  miles 
north  of  its  entrance  from  the  ocean  between 
Points  Lonsdale  and  Nepean,  The  city  and  its 
numerous  suburbs  occupy  an  extensive  undulat- 
ing area,  with  the  Yarra  River,  a  stream  of  no 
great  size,  winding  through  it.  The  central  and 
most  important  business  part  of  the  cit\-  is  on 
tihe  north  bank  of  the  Yarra,  two  miles  by  a 


direct  railway  line  from  the  river's  outlet  in 
Hobson's  Bay,  bttt  nitte  miles  by  die  meandering 
water  route.  The  city  is  built  on  a  rectangular 
plan  with  fine  wide  streets  lined  with  handsome 
and  substantial  public  buildings  and  residences. 
Numerous  lines  of  railway  connect  with  the 
interior  and  (he  extensive  suburban  districts, 
which  include  such  important  places  as  Colling- 
wood.  North  Melbourne.  Fit«roy.  Carlton, 
Brunswick.  South  Melbourne,  Richmond,  Prah- 
ran,  Samt  Kilda.  Port  Melbourne,  etc.  The 
city  is  wett  lighted,  and  paved,  and  is  abundantly 
suppHed  with  water,  but  the  drainage,  althouf^ 
much  has  been  done  toward  its  improvement,  is 
still  defcclive.  Street  railways  traverse  all  the 
principal  city  and  suburban  thoroughfares. 

The  ■public  buildings  of  Melbourne  are  note- 
worthy. The  Houses  of  Parliament  form  a  re- 
markable pile  wirii  a  splendid  west  facade.  Gov- 
ernment House  is  a  palatial  building  conspicuous 
from  every  part  of  the  city,  with  a  tower  145 
feet  hi^.  Other  public  buildings  include  the 
law  courts,  forming  an  extensive  square,  the 
post-office,  the  custom-house,  the  treasury,  the 
land  and  mining  offices,  the  mmt,  the  free  library 
with  some  300.000  volumes;  the  university,  with 
an  admirable  museum  belonging  to  it  and  a 
splendid  hall  (the  Wilson  Hall)  in  the  Gothic 
Style;  the  Ormond  Presbyterian  College;  the 
town  hall,  with  a  large  assembly  room  contain- 
ing a  splendid  organ :  the  exchange,  observatory, 
meteorological  station,  and  athenseum.  The 
ecclesiastical  buildings  include  an  Anglican 
Cathedral,  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and  the 
Scots  churdi,  with  a  fine  steeple.  There  are 
several  'sky-scraper*  office  and  store  buildings; 
many  banks  and  business  premises  are  attract- 
ive; and  the  Exhibition  building  deserves 
notice.  At  the  head  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions is  Melbourne  University  (about  930  male, 
320  female  students  annually),  with  which  arc 
affiliated  the  three  denominational  colleges.  Trin- 
ity (Episcopal),  Ortnond  (Presbyterian),  and 
gueen's  (Methodist).  (Writable  and  benevo- 
nt  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are  sev- 
eral parks  and  other  grounds  for  public  recrea- 
tion, and  among  these  the  Botanic  Garden 
deserves  special  notice  on  account  of  its  extent 
(100  acres),  its  beauty,  and  the  value  of  its  col- 
lection of  trees  and  plants.  The  beautiful  Fiii- 
roy  Gardens  also  deserve  special  mention.  Mel- 
bourne is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archi- 
giiscopate  and  of  an  Anglican  bishopric.  The 
nited  States  is  represented  by  a  consul-general. 
The  chief  industrial  products  of  Melbourne  are 
leather,  furniture,  clothing,  flout,  ales,  cigars, 
ironware,  woolen,  etc  "The  shipping  trade  is 
large  both  in  exports  and  imports,  the  chief  of 
the  former  being  wool  and  gold,  of  the  latter 
manufactured  goods.  Most  imports  are  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  duty.  Vessels  of  26  feet 
draught  can  ascend  the  Yarra.  Its  navigation 
has  been  much  improved,  and  the  Coode  canal 
shortens  the  passage.  The  largest  vessels  are 
accommodated  at  Port  Melbourne  and  Wil- 
liams I  own,  with  depths  of  about  30  feet, 
both  on  Hobson's  Bay;  Port  Phillip  Bay  af- 
fords unlimited  anchorage  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  1915-16 
was  5.290,318.  Pop.  of  Melbourne,  including 
the  suburban  municipalities,  684,000,  neariy  half 
the  population  of  the  state 

The   first    settlements   on   the   site   of   Mel- 
bourne were  made  in  I83S,  and  a  year  or  two 
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after  it  received  its  present  name,  being  so 
called  after  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  then 
British  prime  miniitcr.  It  was  incoiporated  in 
1842  and  became  a  bishop's  See  in  IM).  In 
1851  ii  became  capital  of  Victoria  (then  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  colony),  and  received  an 
immense  impetus  from  the  discovery  of  gold 
fields. 

A  centennial  exhibition  was  held  in  1883  in 
celebration  of  the  founding  (in  1788)  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  A  great  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  took  place  in  1890,  and  a 
strike  by  the  labor-unionists  look  place  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  both  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  In  1892-93  Melbourne  suffered 
severely  from  commercial  depression,  financial 
crises  and  banking  disasters.  The  first  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
opened  in  the  Exhibition  Building  on  9  May 
1901  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  (after- 
ward George  V).  Consult  'Victoria  and  its 
Metropolis,  Past  and  Present'  (1889) ;  Gordon 
and  Gotcb,   'Australian  Handbook*    (1906). 

MELCHBRS,  Puilna,  (German  cardinal:  b. 
Miinster^  Westphalia,  6  Jan.  1813;  d.  Rome.  14 
Dec.  1895.  He  studied  law  at  Bonn  and  the- 
ology at  Munich  and  Miinster;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1841 ;  in  1857  became  bishop  of  Osna- 
liriick,   and   in   1865   Pope   Pius   IX  nominated 


Council,  Melchers  afterward  accepted  it,  in 
asreemenl  with  the  majority,  and  dealt  severely 
with  professors  who  sought  to  prevent  its  dec- 
laration. In  the  Kulturkampf  (q.v.)  his  con- 
spicuous activity  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  representatives  of  government,  and  in 
1876  he  was  removed  from  his  archbishopric. 
His  writings  include  <Eine  Unterweisung  fiir 
das  heilige  Altarsakrament'  (1878) ;  'Dk 
katholischc  Lehre  des  Herrn'  (1883),  and  'Das 
Leben  der  allerseligsien  Jungfrau  und  Goltes- 
mutter>  (1884). 

MELCHITES,  mimts,  those  Christians  of 
western  Asia  and  of  the  Levant  who  acknowl- 
edge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and 
accept  the  dogmas  of  thi:  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Syriac  and  Egyptian  congrega- 
tions of  this  name  in  the  main  belong  lo  the 
Greek  Church  though  in  some  unimportant 
matters  of  ceremony  and  discipline  they  lake 
an  independent  course.  They  are,  however, 
under  a  chief  bishop  of  their  own,  who  is 
styled  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  term  Mel- 
chiles  is  a  luckname.  It  means  "Royalists*  and 
was  given  to  them  by  the  orthodox  Greeks  with 
the  implication  that  they  accepted  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Chakedon  merely  at  the  <Bc- 
tation  or  in  conformity  with  the  example  of 
the  emperor.  Celibacy  is  imposed  tipon  their 
bishops,  but  their  priests  are  at  liberty  to  marry. 
Their  liturgy  is  in  the  Arabic  language;  they 
use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist  and  in 
their  monastic  houses  they  follow  the  Basilian 
rule.  There  are  said  to  be  lOOW  of  them. 
Consult      Neale,      'History     of      the      Eastern 

MELCHIZEDBK,  m«l-Mz'«-d£k  (liinK  of 
rip^teousness,"  that  is,  righteous  king),  in  the 
story  of  Genesis,  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of 
'Supreme  God.*  He  met  Abram  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  victorious  expedition  against 
Qiedorlaomer,  gave  him  his  blessing  and  re- 


ceived tithes  from  him.  The  tmtelegal  king- 
priest  stands  io  Psalm  ex  as  a  Bgure  typical 
of  the  Messiah  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  and 
L  Hebrews  vii,  3,  of  the  kingly  priesthood  of 
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identity  of  Melchizedek,  as  be  is  named  i 
many  ancient  writings.  Rabbi  Kaufmann 
Kohler  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, states  in  the  'Jewish  Encyclopedia.' 
that  the  personality  of  Mctchizedek  rests  upon 
ancient  Jewish  tradition,  and  identifies  him 
with  Malki-Zedek,  first  king  of  Zedek,  the  an- 
cient name  of  Jerusalem.  Philo  speaks  of  him 
as  the  "Logos* ;  others  believe  he  was  Shcm, 
ancestor  of  Abraham,  The  chapter  in  Genesis 
containing:  his  story  is  a  unique  passage  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  according  to  Wellbausen  is 
one  of  its  latest  additions.  Ewald  coiuits  it 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  history  and  based  on 
old  Canaamtish  records;  others,  as  Ncldcke, 
CKplain  it  as  utterly  uniHStoricaL 

MELCHTHAL,  m£lH'lal,  Arnold  voa 
(Ahkold  an  dek  Halden),  Swiss  patriot  He 
is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  a 
mythical  character,  but  was  supposed  lo  have 
lii-cd  in  the  14th  century.  He  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  governor  and  was  compdled  to 
flee  to  escape  punishment,  whereupon  the  gov- 
ernor seiied  Arnold's  aged  father  and  haa  his 
eyes  put  out.  The  son,  enraged  at  this  bar- 
barity, with  two  friends  planned  a  revolt 
against  the  Austrian  power  which  they  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  Consult  ^gidius  Tschudi, 
'Chromcon  Helveticum'    (1905^2). 

MBLDOMETER.    See  Melting  Point. 

HBLEAGER,  according  to  Greek  legend, 
the  hero  of  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt.  The 
earliest  form  of  the  Story  is  found  in  the 
'Iliad.'  according  to  which  Mcleager  is  son 
of  .^neus,  a  king_  of  vEtolia,  and  Althtea, 
daughter  of  Thestius.  When  the  boar  had 
devastated  the  land  Meleager  gathered  a  band 
about  him  and  after  a  great  struggle  and  with 
considerable  loss  of  life  slew  the  monster.  A 
quarrel  over  the  spoils  arose  between  tb« 
/IZloIians  and  the  Cureies,  the  latter  being  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Meleager's  maternal 
uncles.  In  the  quarrel  the  latter  were  killed 
by  Meleager,  who  was  now  cursed  by  his 
mother,  who  prayed  the  Furies  aiid  gods  of  the 
nether  world  to  destroy  him.  The  hero  with- 
drew from  the  fight  until  the  Curetes  stormed 
the  town  when  he  launched  forth  to  save  his 
people  and  was  slain,  according  to  some,  by 
the  Furies,  according  lo  others  by  the  hand  of 
Apollo.  Other  versions  of  the  slory  were  cur- 
rent in  later  limes,  one  of  which  is  preserved 
in  an  ode  of  Bacchylides.  The  Calydonian 
Hunt  was  a  favorite  subject  with  artists  from 
early  times,  and  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Scopas, 
executed  originally  for  one  of  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  is  now 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome,  In  the  Fogg  Art  Ma- 
scum  of  Harvard  University  is  an  excellent 
replica  of  the  Vatican  copy, 

HELBDA,  Austria,  an  island  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  about  25  miles  long  and  the  Austrian  name 
is  Bafainopolie.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  Melita  on  which  Saint  Paul  was 
stranded. 
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HBLENDBZ  VALDE8,  Jun,  hoo-in' 
mi'Un'deth  val-das'.  Don,  Spanish  poet:  b- 
Kibera  del  Fresno,  Badajoz,  II  March  1754;  d. 
Montpellier.  FruiM,  24  May  1817.  He  studied 
law  at  Salamanca,  ^ere  he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  poems  in  the  old  ballad  manner  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  poet  CadalM.  In  1780  be 
received  the  first  prize  in  »  competition  under 
the  control  of  the  Spani^  Academy  for  his 
pastoral  'Batilo,'  and,  in  1784,  his  comedy,  'Las 
Bodas  de  Camacho,'  won  a  prize  from  the  city 


appointed  him  professor  of  the  classics 
University  of  Salamanca  and  ursed  him  to 
enter  upon  an  unfortunate  politicaT  career;  he 
became  jaigc  in  1789,  a  judicial  chancellor  at 
Valladohd  in  1791,  and  fiscal  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Madrid  in  1797.  He  suSered  brief 
ejdie  after  the  fall  of  Jovrflano*  (q.v.)  in  1798; 
but  in  18Q2  returned  to  Salamanca.  His  sympa- 
thy with  France,  however,  made  him  more  than 
ever  unpopular,  and  after  the  expulsion  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  went  into  exile  in  France. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
Spanish  literary  life  during  the  18th  century. 

UBLETIU5,  (1)  fomider  of  the  sect  of 
Medetians.  He  was  bishop  of  Lycopoiis  in  the 
4^  cmtury,  and  antagonized  Peter,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  by  refusing  absolution  and  com- 
munion to  the  lapsed,  that  is,  those  who  imder 
the  stress  of  persecution  had  renounced  their 
faith.  A  schism  resulted  from  the  dispute  and 
Melelius  traveled  throu^  Egypt  and  Syria 
rathering  thousands  of  followers,  until  the 
Council  of  Nicxa.  325,  deprived  him  of  au- 
thori^  and  he  die<i  soon  after,  a  merely  titular 
bishop.  (2)  Another  Greek  ecclesiastic  of  the 
same  name  and  century,  who  was  made  bishop 
of  Antioch  in  360,  when  the  Aiian  controversy 
was  at  its  height 

MELGARBJO,  Hariano,  ma-re-a'na  mil- 
ga-raliS,  Bolivian  soldier :  b.  Cochaharaba, 
Bolivia.  18  April  1818;  d.  Lima,  Peru,  23  Nov. 
1872.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
hy  his  courageous  ihougfa  somewhat  unprin- 
npled  conduct  in  the  many  revolutions  in  his 
conntry,  rose  to  be  chief  adviser  of  General 
Acha  in  1862  and  was  made  a  general.  In  1864 
he  turned  against  Acha  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent, instigated  a  revolution  and  seated  himself 
in  the  presidential  chair.  During  a  brief  ab- 
sence of  Melgarejo  the  ex-President  Belni  re- 
turned and  reinstated  himself  in  the  presi- 
dency only  to  be  shot  by  Melgarejo  himself, 
who  then  became  dictator.  He  crushed  a  revo- 
lution in  1866  and  in  that  year  formed  an 
alliance  with  Spain  against  Peru  and  Chile. 
Revohitions  followed  and  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  the  country  in  1871  and  was  kilted  in  a 
qtiarrel  at  lima. 

MBLIC  GRASS  (mel.  honey),  delicate 
genus  of  grasses  growing  in  the  shade  of 
woods,  of  the  order  Gramineic.  having  a  lax 
panicle  and  spikclets  of  2-5  awnless  florets,  of 
which  one  generally  Is  imperfect.  M.  uniflora 
is  of  graceful  and  delicate  appearance;  cattle 
are  fond  of  it.  This  species  is  common  in 
Europe.  M.  nutanx  is  cotnmon  in  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Rockies.  M.  allisiima.  a 
Siberian  species,  growing  to  the  heii^t  of  three 
or  four  feet,  has  been  introduced  in  parts  of 


Europe,    and    yields   a    considerable    bulk  of 
berb^re.    It  ii  perennial 

MBLICBRTBS,  son  of  Atliamas  and  Ino. 
In  fear  of  Athamas,  whose  children  by 
NMhele,  Phrixus  and  Helle,  she  had  tried  to 
kill,  Ino  jumped  into  the  sea  with  Meliccrtes. 
She  became  the  sea  divinity  Lencothea,  he 
Paisemon,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with 
their  god  of  harbors,  Portunns.  Some  identifj 
him  with  Moloch.  It  is  recorded  that  ddldren 
were  sacrificed  to  him  at  Tenedos. 

MELICOCCA  (f^l'.honey— '(A«of,berry). 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  Hie  natural  order 
Sapindacese,  comprising  about  six  species,  ont 
of  which  At.  bijuga,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
is  there  nniversally  cultivated  for  its  fruii.  It 
is  called  the  honeyberrjr  and  the  Jamaica  bullae* 
plum;  by  the  Spaniards,  Monos;  by  the  Dutch, 
Knipnee.  It  is  16  to  20  feet  high.  The  fruit 
has  an  agreeable  flavor  and  varies  in  color  from 
yellow  to  jet  black.  It  is  now  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  When  roasted  the  seeds 
may  be  eaten  after  the  manner  of  chestnuts 
Some  other  spedes  idso  yield  edible  fruits. 

HELIHAH,  the  salting  of  meat  accordinR 
to  Jewish  ceremonial,  that  it  may  be  without 
blood  and  ritually  fit  for  eating,  thus  comply- 
ing with  rfie  law  {Gen.  ix,  4). 

MELIKOFP.     See  Loris-Melikoft. 

HBLILITE,  or  HELLILITS.  a  native 
silicate  of   sodium,  calcium,   masnes' 

minum  and  iron.     PolasEium  is  ^so  i 

present  to  some  extcnL  Melilite  crystallize 
the  tetragonal  system  and  has  a  vitreous  or 
resinous  lustre  and  usually  a  honey-yellow 
color,  from  which  ciicumstance  it  derites.  iu 
name   (Greek,  "hone^).     It  is  brittle,  t 


called  mellilc 

MELILLA,  Africa,  a  port  of  Spanish 
Morocco,  about  150  miles  east  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  exports  in  1915  totaled  £168.145. 
A  Spanish  military  command  is  located  there, 
a  wireless  station  and  an  aviation  corps,  tbe 
latter  having  a  range  of  320  miles.  It  has  been 
used  by  Spain  also  as  a  peual  settlement.  Pop. 
about  9,000. 

MBLILOT,  a  genus  (MeUIohu)  of  aminal 
biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of  die  family 
Fahacem.  The  species  of  which  there  are 
about  a  dozen,  are  natives  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  have  become 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  subtropical 
climates.  They  are.  upri^t.  alfilfa-IUce  plants 
with  small  yellow  or  white  flowers  which  are 
home  from  late  spring  until  frost.  The  pods 
arc  few-seeded  and  not  twisted  as  in  the  closely 
related  genus  Medicago  (q.v.).  The  two  best 
known  species  are  yellow  melilot  (Af.  o§ci- 
naUs),  an  anbual,  and  while  melilot  (M.  oAa), 
a  perennial,  which  arc  common  weeds  in  waste 
places,  the  former  especially  upon  dry,  clavey 
soils,  the  latter  in  damp  situations.  Like  oltier 
members  of  the  genus  they  arc  sweet-scented, 
particularly  while  drying,  and  their  flowers  are 
used  to  some  extent  for  perfumery. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  14  Aug.  1873.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Uount  Saint  Mary's  College,  Emmetti- 
bui?,  Md.,  and  wenl  to  Cincinnad,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  profcGsors  at  the  Athoueum, 
and,  while  teadung;,  studied  law.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  Ttl*- 
grafh.  After  spending  some  dme  abroad  in 
study  and  travel  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law;  later  he  relinquished  his  profession  and 
established  a  banking  business,  also  holding 
consulates  for  France  and  other  nations,  in 
I860  his  business  failed  and  shortly  afterward 
he  enlisled  in  the  Federal  army.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War  under  General  Pope, 
attaining  the  rank  o£  cokwd,  and  after  the  war 
was  for  two  years  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Gvil 
Affairs  in  the  third  military  district.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  went  to  New  York  and 
devoted  himself  lo  literary  work,  writing  for 
the  Galaxy,  the  Nation  and  the  Catholic  World. 
In  the  latter  periodical  lie  first  published  the 
articles  controvertine  Froude's  statements  and 
conclusions  in  rc^rd  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots; 
these  articles,  which  aroused  wide  interest,  were 
afterward  revised  and  published  in  book  foim 
under  the  title  <Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  and  Her 
Latest  English  Historian'  (1871).  He  also 
wrote  *Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback* 
(1867);  'Commercial  Traveling*  Cl>^)>  and 
•Ufe  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth*  {1871). 

Iifl£LINITB,  ma'Rn-It,  an  explosive  era- 
ployed  by  the  French  f!:overnment  late  in  the 
19th  century,  in  charging  torpedo  shells  and 
in  the  preparation  of  rupturing  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  engineer  corps  and  cavalry  in  effect- 
ing demolitions.  As  originally  used  it  was  com- 
Sosed  of  70  per  cent  of  picnc  acid  mixed  with 
)  per  cent  of  pyroxylin  dissolved  in  45  parts 
of  acetone.  Later  it  consisted  exclusively  of 
fused  picric  acid  which  was  poured  into  the 
shell  when  in  the  molten  condition  and  cast 
'  there  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  central 
canal  in  the  mass  in  which  the  fuse  terminated 
in  a  mercuric  tulrninate  detonator  by  which 
the  charge  was  fired.  By  the  use  of  this  fuse 
the  detonation  of  the  charge  was  delayed  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  shell  to  penetrate  armor 
and  reach  the  farther  side  of  it  liefore  the  ex- 
plosion. Milinite  was  very  thoroughly  tested 
at  Bouchet  in  1892  to  detertnine  (he  degree 
of  safety  that  it  possesses  when  exposed  to 
shocks,  &re  and  the  accidental  rupture  of  recep~ 
tacles  containing  it,  and  the  results  were  most 
favorable.  The  name,  like  that  of  other  explo- 
sives, is  going  into  disuse  because  of  the  prac- 
tice of  describing  explosives  by  their  principal 


MELIORISM  (Lat.,  melior.  better),  the 
behef  that  the  improvement  of  the  world  by 
human  effort  is  possible,  and  implying  also  the 
further  belief  that  the  world  is  de  facto  being 
gradually  so  improved  and  that  such  improve- 
ment is  a  law  of  evolution.  The  term  was 
used  first  in  conversation  by  the  novelist,  George 
Eliot,  who  desired  to  formulate  a  via  nteata 
between  the  views  of  optimism  and  pessimism 
so  prevalent  in  her  day.  Sully  adopted  the 
term  in  his  'Pessimism'  (1877),  since  when  it 
has  come  into  general  use.  By  Sully  meliorism 
is  described  as  "the  faith  which  afflrms  not 
merely  our  power  of  lessening  evil  —  this  no- 
body questions  —  but  also   our  ability   to  in- 


crease the  amount  of  positive  good.  .  .  . 
By  recognizing  the  possibility  of  h^piness  and 
the  ability  of  each  individual  consciously  to  do 
somcthii^  to  increase  the  simi  total  of  human 
welfare  present  and  future,  meliorism  gives  us 
a  practical  creed  sufficient  to  inspire  ardent  and 
prolonged  endeavor.*  The  (4>ponents  of  nwii- 
urism  have  connected  it  with  the  theory  of 
eviriulion.  Evolution  by  them  is  presented  in 
a  semi- religions  hght,  inasmuch  as  tfaey  believe 
in  a  gradual  abatement  of  evil  through  progres- 
sive evolunon.  This  view  is  not  confined  to 
philosophers  of  this  school,  however,  but  is  now 
the  view  of  many  agnostics,  who  tmwarily  have 
assumed  this  unconsciously  religious  conception 
of  the  universe.     Consult  Fraser,  'Theism.* 

MELISSA,  a  plant    See  Balh. 

MBLISSUS,  m^'lls-us,  Greek  philosoi^er: 
b.  Samos,  about  480  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ithagenes,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
HcraclitUH  and  to  have  commanded  the  fleet 
opposed  to  Pericles  in  440  B.C.  in  the  Samian 
War.  Some  fragments  of  a  prose  work  of  his, 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  have  come  down 
and  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Brandis  and  by  MuUach  (1846).  From  these  be 
appears  to  have  been  a  philosopher  of  the 
Elealic  school  and  to  have  reached  more  defi- 
niteness  and  consistency  than  Parmenides.  He 
reasoned  that  being  was  eternal,  and  could  not 
have  a  beginning,  else  it  would  start  with  non- 
being-  by  like  reasoning,  there  can  be  no  de- 
struction of  being,  for  it  would  have  to  become 
another  and  opposite  thing.  Void  he  holds  lo 
be  nothing,  which  it  not,  and  therefore  unthink- 
able. He  concluded  thai  being  was  incorporeal, 
because  a  body  has  size  and  parts. 

MELITA,  milf-t^,  the  island  on  which 
Saint  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  was  cast 
away.  This  has  generally  been  considered  lo 
be  the  Island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  name  of 
whidi  was  Melita,  and  one  of  whose  bays  has 
front  intmemorial  time  bontc  the  name  of 
Saint  Paul;  but  some  critics  have  attempted  to 
prove  that  it  was  an  island,  the  modern  Meleda 
(q.v.),  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic 

MELKART  (Photnidan,  «God  of  the 
Oty"),  name  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the  dty 
of  Tyre  and  of  the  whole  Tynan  nation, 
namely,  Baal  (q.v.},  the  sun  god.  He  is  some- 
limes  identified  with  the  Heracles  or  Hercules 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  patron  god  of 
mariners  and  the  Phcenician  colonies  of  the 
West,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  were  under  his 
protection.  To  him  has  been  ascribed  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  savage  races  who  anciently 
peopled  these  regions  and  the  building  of  early 
Pbanician  towns.  The  institution  of  order  and 
legislation  in  these  cities  was  also  satd  to  have 
been  his  work.  Many  are  the  voyages  which 
he  is  related  (o  have  made.  One  of  his  ex- 
ploits was  the  rescue  of  Astarte  from  the  dark- 
ness in  which  the  moon  had  imprisoned  her  in 
the  West;  he  afterward  made  her  his  wife. 
For  an  account  of  the  Temples  of  Melkart  at 
Tyre  consult  Jeremias,  'Tyrus  t»3  nir  Zeit 
Nebukadnczzar*   (1891). 

MBLKITBS.  See  Melcbites. 
MELL,  Pmtrick  Hneo,  American  educator: 
b.  Walthourville,  (^a.,  19  Julv  1814;  d.  Athens. 
Ga.,  26  Jan.  iSSS.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
and  after  teaching  for  several  years  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ancient  languages    '  " 
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cer  University  in  1842  and  was  also  ordained 
a  Baptist  minister  in  that  year.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  lo  the  same  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  and  in  1870  he  bceame  vice- 
cbaocellor,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1872. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and  in  ISBO 
was  elected  to  the  diair  of  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  which  ofhces  he  occupied  at  his  death. 
He  held  several  pastoral  charges  and  was  presi- 
dent of  different  conventions  in  addition  to 
his  educational  work  and  published  'Baptism' 
(1852);  'Parliamentary  Practice'  (1868); 
'Church  Polity'  <1878). 

HELL,  Patrick  Him,  American  scientist: 
b.  Penfieid,  Ga.,  24  May  I8S0.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  1871  and  was  State  chemist 
in  1874-77.  In  1878  he  was  caUed  to  the  chair 
of  geology  and  botany  at  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  continued  in  that  position 
tintil  1902,  when  be  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  South  Carolina  Agrictiltural  and  Mechanical 
Cullctje.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  uni- 
yersittes  he  was  connected  in  1884-1902  w^Ih 
the  Alabama  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Station  and  he  invented  a 
system  of  weather  bureau  signals  which  has 
been  adapted  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  He  has  published  'Southern  Soap- 
stones  and  Fireclays'  (1882) ;  'Study  of  Cotton 
Plant'  (1890);  'Life  of  Patrick  Hues  Mell, 
Sr.'  (1895);  'Biological  Laboratory  Methods' 
(1902);  etc. 

MBLLEN,  Charles  SuiKcr,  American  rail- 
road president,  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  16  Aug.  1851. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  grammar  and 
high  school  of  Concord,  N.  H.  He  began  his 
railway  sertice  22  Sept.  1869  as  clerk  in  the 
cashier's  office  of  the  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire Railroad.  In  1872-73  he  was  clerk  to 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad,  in  1873-80  superintendent's  cleiii  to 
the  chief  clerk  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Northern  New  Hampshire;  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
in  1880-81 ;  auditor  1881-83 ;  superintendent 
1883-84;  general  superintendent  1884-88  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  Concord  rail- 
ways. In  18S8  Mr.  Mellen  became  general  pur- 
chasing agent,  in  1889  assistant  general  man- 
ager, in  1889-92  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system.  In  1892  he  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land Railroad  at  Boston;  from  1893  to  1896 
was  second  vice-president  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford;  from  1896  to  1903 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  from 
1903  to  1913  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  From  1910  to 
1913  he  also  served  as  president  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad.  Mr.  Mellen's  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  Haven  road  was  severely 
criticized  because  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  transportation  in  New  England. 
Trolley  and  steamboat  lines  were  bought  out 
and  the  equipment  of  the  parent  road  was  de- 
preciated (o  such  an  extent  that  numerous 
wrecks  resulted.  Mr.  Mellen  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  191S. 

MEL.LILITE.     See  Melilite. 

MELLO.  Ctutodio  Jo»i  de,  koos-i6'de-& 
hd~sa'  da  ma'lo,  Brazilian  admiral:  b.  about 
1845;   d   16   March    1902.     In    1889   he   took   a 


prominent  part  in  the  revolution,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  admiral  and  was  appointed  Miiusici 
of  the  Navy.  Four  years  later  he  formed  a 
plot  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  party  and  the 
navy,  against  the  party  of  the  army  and  its 
candidate  for  re-election.  President  Peixoto; 
bombarded  and  blockaded  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and, 
when  forced  out  of  the  harbor  by  vessels  of 
foreign  navies,  notably  American,  occupied  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  He  could  not  agree  with  his 
lieutenant,  Saraiva,  however,  and  so  surrendered 
to  the  government  of  Argentina.  In  1901  he 
was  accused,  in  spite  of  his  former  republi- 
canism, of  plotting  to  establish  an  empire  and 
was  interned  upon  the  island  of  Cobras. 
HELLO  NI,     Uacedonio,    ma-cha-do'ni 


became  professor  of  natural  jdiilosophy  at  tlie 
Uni^rsity  of  Parma,  where  between  1824  and 
I83I  he  taught  hygromctry.  Political  events 
having  compelled  him  in  the  latter  year  to  ex- 
patriate himself,  he  went  to  C^neva,  where  he 
made  several  important  discoveries  respecting 
the  radiation  of  heat,  which  he  presented  in 
1833  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Lat»r 
discoveries  won  him  the  Rumford  medal  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friends,  Arago  and  Humboldt, 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Nai>]es  director  of  the 
meteorological  observatory  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
Among  the  results  of  his  labors  at  this  institu- 
tion was  the  discovery  of  heat  in  lunar  light, 
which  ted  to  the  determination  of  the  analog 
of  radiant  heat  to  lighL  Political  troubles  again 
interrupted  his  labors,  and  for  his  presumed 
sympathy  with  Uberal  principles  he  was  in  1849 

Sected  from  his  post  In  1850  he  pubUshed 
e  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  *La  ter- 
mocrasi,  o  la  colorazione  calorifica,'  containing 
an  account  of  his  theory  of  the  'coloration  oi 
Ught,"  and  of  his  experuuents  on  the  difftision  - 
of  heat  by  radiation,  and  particularly  of  its 
transmission  through  transparent  media.  Sub- 
sequentl)^  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  electricity  and  combated  the  conclusions  of 
Faraday  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
currents  over  submarine  wires. 

HBLOCACTUS,  a  cactus  typical  of  the 
tropical  American  melon-cactus  family,  iit^lit' 
eaclida.  It  consists  of  a  globose  or  conidl 
Ntem,  having  rows  of  spines  at  intervals  and 
flowers  at  the  top  on  a  hemispherical  or  cylin~ 
drical  head.  There  are  more  than  20  species. 
M.  ccmmunis  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Turk's, 
Englishman's  or  Pope's-head  cactus.  The  head 
bearing  the  flower  is  ted  and  tike  a  Turkish 
fez  in  form. 

MKLODEON,  a  musical  wind  instrument 
with  a  row  of  reeds  and  operated  by  keys.  The 
rocking  melodeon,  known  in  America  since 
about  1825,  was  unaghtly,  tardy  in  sounding 
and  of  harsh  tone.  Jeremiah  Carhart  in  1815 
cotKeived  the  plan  of  acting  on  the  reeds  by 
suction  instead  of  blowing,  and  reversed,  to  this 
end,  the  bellows  and  reeds,  inventing  the 
present  instrument  in  1836.  He  thus  secured 
prompt  sounding  and  a  flute-hke  quality  of 
tone;  'voiced"  the  note  by  curving  the  reeds, 
and  made  many  other  improvements.  In  a 
single  year  22,000  of  these  instruments  were 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
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were  popular  until  the  cheap  parlor  organ  dis- 
placed them. 

MSLODKAMA  {from  the  Greek  mehs, 
song,  and  drama,  action),  origiaaily  and  psop- 
erly  a  half-musical  drama,  or  that  species  of 
drama  in  which  the  dedanation  of  certain  pas* 
sages  is  inlerrupted  b^  musii:.  It  is  usually  a 
tragedy  of  common  hfe,  filled  with  surprises, 
acts  of  violence  and  all  that  excites  and  sus- 
tains the  attention  of  the  audience,  mixed  up 
with  dancing  and  music  and  sametimes  with 
scenes  of  a  rudely  comic  character.  Probabil- 
ity is  freely  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  striking 
situations.  The  object  is  to  be  sensational  and 
to  catch  the  applause  of  the  galkry.  See 
Db-mka,  Th«. 

MELODY,  tft  music,  a  succession  o{  siiigle 
tones  so  arranged  as  to  express  a  musical 
thought.  A  solo  for  one  instrument  or  voice 
with  or  without  accompaniment  is  the  most 
typical  example  of  a  melody. 

Melody  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
terms  used  in  music,  being  properly  applicable 
to  as  few  as  two  notes  or  to  as  many  as  the 
entire  principal  vocal  or  instrumental  part  of  a 
composition.  An  example 
of  the  first  is  the  motif  of 
woe  in  Wagner's  *Der 
Ring  des  Nibeltmgs.' 

Examples  of  the  latter  a 
require  mentioa 

The  term  is  also  appropriately  applied  to  a 
phrase  or  portion  of  a  phrase  in  a  part  that  has 
been  subordinate  to  the  principal  one  and  which 
for  a  moment  gains  importance  on  account  of 
its  greater  melodic  significance.  In  concerted 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  the  highest  part 
is  usually  the  melody,  though  as  stated  above 
an  inner  one  may  temporarily  assume  iL  In 
polyphonic    mtisic    all    the   parts    are    equally 

Melody  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  improvised 
recitatif.  The  ear^  Greek  singer  standing  be* 
fore  his  audiences  holding  his  four-sinnged 
lyre  or  chelys,  jrWif  plucked  a  string  and  re- 
cited his  poem  on  that  note  until  fancy  impelled 
him  to  change  it  From  this  crude  ancestor 
has  sprung  melot!^  as  we  understand  it  to-day, 
which  widi  rhythm  and  harmony  form  the 
great  trinity  necessary  tor  the  complete  ex- 
pression of  music  Melody  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  capable  of  suggesting  cnonA  of  the 
other  two  to  be  satisfactory  by  itself.  The  folk- 
song of  old  and  the  popular  song  of  to-day 
may  be  stmg  by  a  single  voice  without  any 


accompaniment  and  yet  convey  a  very  definite 
idea  of  the  rhythm  and  something  of  the  har- 
mony that  would  naturally  acconwany  the  tune. 
Such  a  performance  is,  of  course,  incomplete 
and  only  effective  in  music  of  the  simplest 
character.  Yet  it-conveys  much  more  than  the 
mere  rhythm  of  the  tune  played  on  a  dmm 
would  give  and  still  more  than  the  mere  har- 
mony played  without  either  the  melody  or  the 
rhyihm.    It  is  curious  that  the  Gredis  with  all 


their  extraordinary  adiievements  in  all  other 
forms  of  art  should  have  advanced  so  little  in 
music.  No  doubt  they  used  music  in  their  re- 
ligious feasts  and  the  cross  flutes  irAaj-favAof 
and  lyres  supplied  what  they  must  have  thought 
melody,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
dreamed  of  musical  accent  or  rhythm,  without 
which  we  cannot  to-day  call  a  succession  of 
sotmds  melody,  while  harmony  was  un thought 
of  for  man^  centuries. 

Melody  is  greatly  afiected  by  the  harmoiyr 
that  the  composer  his  wedded  to  it,  and  it  is 
to  this  fact  perhaps  more  than  any  other  that 
orieioality  continues  possible,  for  with  but  12 
different  notes  from  which  to  form  a  melody 
it  is  evident  that  even  with  all  the  variations 
that  rhythm  can  add  the  melodic  material  is 
capable  of  exhaustion  in  the  enormous  and 
growing  number  of  compositions.  The  follow- 
ing phrases  of  melody,  especially  the  first,  ha\-e 
no  particular  suggestion  played  alone: 


but  with  fhe  harmony  that  the  composers  have 
added  they  have  an  entirely  different  signifi- 
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cance,  the  one  of  the  great  solemnity  and  forc-_ 
boding,  the  other  of  harsh  cynicism  and  sneer- 
ing. 

Henfy  Gordon  TituptnER, 

Conductor  Choral  Society  of  Philadelt'hia. 

HELOIDS.    See  Busteb-bektle. 

MELON.4:aCTUS,  or  MELON-THIS- 
TLE.   See  Melocactus. 

MBLON-PKAR,  or  SHRUB.    See  Melons. 

MELONS,  a  popular  name  for  several  im- 
rdated  plants,  but  more  parrdcularly  for  two 
members  of  the  family  CvcHrbitacm,  the  mu^- 
melon    (Ckcimhi   tnelo)    and   the  watermelon 

JCttrWiur  vHlporu).  The  more  itnportant  other 
mits  similarh'  known  are  the  Chinese  preserv- 
ing rodon  (BrtBittiua  eerifera)  of  the  same 
family;  the  melon  papaw  (Carica  papaya)  of 
the  family  Caricateir,  and  the  melon-shrub  or 
melon-pear  (Solanum  muriealum')  ■  of  the 
fm^  SeUmaeeg. 

The  mtukmekin  ia  an  annual  trailing  herb 
which  has  bean  introduced  by  man  into  all 
tropical,  subtropicBl  and  many  temperate 
climates  from  southern  Asia  where  it  is  native, 
it  ia  characterised  by  long,  nnming,  hairy  and 
somewhat  prickly  vines,  roundish  heart-shaped 
leaves,  yellow  monocious  flowers  and  usually 
edible  fniilB  of  very  various  forms  and  sieei. 
The  fallowing  are  the  principal  varieties:  Va- 
riety eanlaloufmua,  the  cantaloupes,  or  rock<- 
mekffis,  which  have  hard,  warty  or  scaly  rinds 
more  or  less  furrowed,  and  flesh  of  vwrious 
colors  from  white  to  red,  green  or  yellow.  In 
the  United  Stales  the  name  "cantaloupe*  is 
loosely    apfdied    to    horticultural   vatietMS    of 
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other  groups.  Variety  reliculalHS  indndes  die 
nutmeg  or  netted  melons  which  have  softer 
rinds,  sometimes  smooth,  but  usually  more  or 
less  neiied.  To  this  group  belong  the  larger 
part  of  the  so-called  cantaloupes  m  American 
markets.  Variety  sacchariniu  comprises  the 
pineapple-melons  which  have  very  sweet  flesh, 
but  are  not  clearljj  distinct  from  the  preceding 
group.  Variety  inodoms,  the  winter  musk- 
melons,  which  have  less  hairy,  lighter-colored 
vines  and  foliage  and  who^e  long-keeping  fruits 
are  deficient  or  entirely  lack  the  characteristic 
muskmelon  odor.  This  group  is  less  cultivated 
in  ihc  United  Slates  than  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  but  because  the  fruits  can  be  kept  until 
Christmas  or  later  when  properly  grown, 
gathered  before  frost  and  slowly  ripened  in  a 
cool,  rather  dry  room,  thev  should  become  more 
widely  popular  where  tlie  seasons  are  long 
enough  to  penmt  their  reaching  such  a  stage 
of  maturity.  Variety  fiexttoiui,  die  snake- 
melons  or  cucumbers,  hare  very  long,  narrow, 
greenish,  contorted  fruits,  prized  more  as  oddi- 
ties than-  for  economic  usee,  thoi^  often  used 
for  making  preserves.  They  are  distinct  from 
the  snake-gourds  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Lagenaria,  A  variety  chito,  called  orange- 
melon,  mclon-appie,  garden-lemon  and  many 
other  papular  names,  oears  orange-  or  lemon- 
like  almost  scentless  fruits  with  white  or  pale 
yellow  flesh,  which  is  grown  to  lome  extent 
for  preserving.  Variety  dudaim,  the  pomegran- 
ate-melon. Queen  Anne's  pocket-melon,  dudaim 
melon,  etc.,  has  smail  brown  and  yellow  fruits 
valued  solely  for  their  exquisite  perfume. 

Melons  are  propagated  wholly  by  means  of 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  directly  m  the  field 
or  started  under  glass  upon  inverted  sods,  in 
flower-pots,  beriy-boxes,  etc,  and  transplanted 
to  the  field  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  has 
passed.  The  former  method  is  practised  most 
extensively  in  the  South  and  in  other  warm 
climates  where  the  seasons  are  long;  the  latter 
in  the  North  because  the  shortness  of  the 
season  demands  that  the  plants  obtain  an  early 
start.  The  soil  best  suited  to  melons  is  a  Ught 
sandy  loam  well  drained,  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  well  supplied  wii  plant-food.  It 
should  be  deeply  plowed,  thoroughly  harrowed 
and  kept  clean  of  weeds,  especially  before  the 
plants  are  set  and  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground.  After  harrowing,  the  ground  is 
mariced  in  checks  about  five  feet  square  and 
10  or  12  seeds,  or  five  or  six  plants,  arc  set  in 
each  'hill,'  from  which  all  but  the  two  or  three 
strongest  vines  are  removed  after  the  insects 
have  had  Ihdr  share.  Often,  especially  upon 
rather  poor  or  tenacious  soils,  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  of  well  rotted  manure  is  mixed  with 
the  earth  of  the  hilts  to  give  the  plants  a  little 
impetus.  The  fruits  are  gatberea  when  they 
will  readily  separate  from  the  stems,  preferably 
in  the  early  morning. 

During  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th  cen< 
tury  the  demand  for  highly  flavored  melons  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  apperance  in  the  east- 
em  markets  of  the  Rockyford  melon,  a  small 
fruit  grown  in  Colorado.  Its  appearance  in 
large  quantities  drew  public  attention  to  numer- 
ous other  high  flavored  melons  grown  in  other 
sections.  As  a  consequence  many  inferior  varie- 
ties have  nearly  disappeared  from  cultivation. 
Besides  the  Colorado  melon  Aelds  there  are 
large  areas  devoted  to  melon-growing  in   New 


Mexico  and  California.  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  produce  immense  quantities, 
the  first-mentioned  State  especially;  and  the 
product  is  consumed  largely  in  the  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  Uisusstpjri 
Valley  States  also  send  considerable  quantities 
to  Northern  markets. 

The  watermelon  is  an  annual  trailing  herb, 
a  native  of  tropical  and  southern  Africa, 
whence  it  has  beni  introduced  by  man  into  all 


leaves  are  deeply  notched,  in  some  cases  ap- 
proaching the  compound  form.  Except  for  a 
norticuliural  group  of  firm-fleshed  varieties 
known  as  preserving  watermelons  or  more  pop- 
ularly as  citrons,  the  watermelon  seems  to  have 
no  varieties  worthy  the  name  of  sub-gpedes  or 
botanical  varieties,  and  even  this  group  appears 
not  to  have  received  such  designation. 

In  general,  the  watermelon  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  muskmelon,  the  soil  being,  if 
anything,  lighter  and  more  sandy,  and  the  dis- 
tances between  hills  about  double,  except  for 
the  smaller  growing  sons.  The  principal  pro- 
ducing regions  are  Georgia  and  Colorado,  but 
the  watermelon  is  grown  largely  in  all  the 
southern  States,  and  some  of  the  short-season 
varieties  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and  Ontario. 
The  watermelon  is  more  easily  shipped  than  the 
muslmielon,  since  the  tough-rinded  kinds  may 
be  placed  in  cars  two  or  more  feet  deep,  the 
smaller  specimens  upon  the  bottom,  and  shipped 
long  distances.  Uuskmelons,  being  more  del- 
icate, must  be  barreled  or  crated.  The  fruits 
are  used  exclusively  in  the  raw  state  and  have 
no  by-products  such  as  vinegar,  sugar,  syrup  or 
brandy.  The  rinds,  however,  when  deprived 
of  the  hard  exterior,  are  often  preserved  widi 

Both  muskmelons  and  watermelons  are  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  several  insects,  among 
which  the  smalt,  black,  striped  cucumber-beedc 
(Diabritka  villala) ,  the  squash  vinc-borer 
(Mellitia  ceto),  the  melon-caterpillar  (Mar- 
garonia    hyalinala),    the    cucumber    ilea-bcelle 

!Crepidodera  cueunuris) ,  the  squash-bug 
Anasa  tristis)  and  the  melon-louse  (.Aphit 
gossipii)  are  the  most  important  Tobacco  dust 
and  plant  protectors  are  largely  used  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  the  first,  the  adults  of  which  feed 
upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  the 
Urvse  upon  the  roots.  The  sielon-Iouse  is 
fought  with  kerosene  «nuilsion  sprayed  upon 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  or  by  fumigation 
with  carbon  disulphidc.  No  effective  remedy 
has  been  suggested  for  the  borer.  Arsenical 
sprays  have  been  recommended  for  the  cater- 
pillars and  other  chewing  insects.  '  Since  the 
insects  are  believed  to  spread  diseases  from 
plant  to  ph.nt,  mdon-growers  seek  to  prevent 
insect  injury  as  far  as  possible  and  practicable. 
The  diseases,  of  which  a  large  ntmiber  have 
been  described,  are  much  the  same  as  attack 
cucumbers,  and  may  he  similarly  controlled 
where  control  has  been  found  possible.  Some 
diseases,  as  wih,  have  defied  all  tried  remedies. 
This  disease  generally  rrrins  the  vines  a  wedc 
10  days  before  the  fruits  would  be  ready 
harvest.     Many  of  the  CMi^wnts  as  to  the 
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poor  quality  of  eastem-grown  muslondons  ro- 
sult  from  the  sale  of  melons  that  have  been 
gathered  from  blighted  fields. 


U.  G.  KAIK3, 
Crop  Exbtrt. 
IIBLOPIANO,  an  invention  by  which  sus- 
tained sounds  can  be  produced  on  a  pianoforte- 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  small  hammers  set ' 


ICAL. 

HBL08,     nie'165.     HILO,     or    UIL08, 

'~  I  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea, 

f  the  Cyclades,   ab 

_,.  __  inland,    lis  length,  ■ ._ 

i  about  14  miles  and  it  is  about  eight 
miles  in  extreme  breadth;  area.  64  square  miles. 
It  is  mountainous,  Mount  Ilias  risini;;  2,543  feet, 
of  volcanic  formation,  has  hot  mineral  springs 
and  mines  of  sulphur.  The  island  was  once  fa- 
nxnis  for  its  riches,  fertility  and  population,  and 
com,  wine,  cotton,  oranges  and  other  fruits  are 
still  grown.  Sulphur,  manganese  ore,  mill- 
stone, gypsum,  etc.,  are  exported  Plaka  is  the 
Ginapal  town  and  nearby  are  the  ruins  of 
elos,  the  andest  capital.  Kastron  is  a  large 
village  on  the  north  coast.  The  island  of  Uelos 
was  first  colonized  by  Phteuicians  and  afterward 
by  Dorians.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War  it 
was  the  faithful  ally  of  Sparta  till  416  B.C,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  its  inhabit- 
ants massacred  or  sold  as  slaves.  From  1204 
till  1537  it  formed  part  of  the  Venetian  duchy 
of  the  ardupelaso.  At  the  latter  date  it  was 
taken  by  the  Tunes,  with  whom  it  remamed  till 
the  eptxJi  of  Greek  independence.  Its  ancient 
prosperity  is  claimed  to  be  due  largely^  to  the 
fact  that  obsidian  was  found  here,  which  was 
quarried  and  sold  for  making  knives,  hatchets 
and  tools.  In  1820  a  peasant  discovered  here 
the  celebrated  statue  known  as  the  Venus  o£ 
Milo  now  placed  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris;  the 
Poseidon  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens 
□  discovered  here.    The 


the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  near  the  village 
of  Klima.  and  those  of  prehistoric  Phylakopi, 
which  were  excavated  by  the  British  School  at 
Athens  from  1896  to  1899. 

MBLPOMBNB,  m«l-pdm'c-n^.  one  of  th« 
Uuses,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  She 
presided  over  tragedy  and  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  young  woman  with  vine  leaves  sur- 
rounding her  head,  and  a  tragic  mask  covering 
her  face. 

MBLROSB,  Mass.,  city  in  Middlesex 
County,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Boston,  It  was  set- 
tled about  1632,  and  until  1649  it  was  a  parf 
of  Charlestown.  It  remained  a  part  of  Maiden 
until  the  next  j^ar  (1650),  when  it  became  a 
separate  municipality.  It  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1900  and  includes  the  villages  of  Fells. 
Wyoming  and  Melrose  Hi^Iands.  It  is  a  re^- 
demial  suburb  of  Boston,  but  has  considerable 
manufacturing.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
rubber  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  25  factories 
of  all  sorts,  employing  about  1200  persons, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  over  $2,000,000  and 
annual  gross  products  of  $2,825,000.    The  State 


Reservatioti,  Middlesex  FcHs,  l}SXi  acres,  and 
Spot  Pond,  a  natural  reservoir,  are  attractive 
features.  It  has  municipal  waterworks  and  st 
lighting  system.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  comiciL  The 
subordinate  officials  are  chosen  bv  Uie  mayor 
and  council ;  the  school  board  by  election.  Pop, 
18.000.  Consult  Drake,  'History  of  Middlesex 
County' :  Goss,  E.  H.,  'History  of  Melrose' 
(1902). 

HBLKOSE,  Minn.,  city  in  Steams  County, 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railrtiad,  100  miles 
northwest  of  Saint  Paul.  It  contains  flour 
mills,  granite  works,  planing  and  saw  mills. 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  elec- 
tric-Kghting  plant  and  the  water-supply  system. 
Pop.  2,60a 

HSLROSE,  Scotland,  a  village  of  Rox- 
burgshire,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed  at 
the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  two  miles  east  of 
Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  gave  Melrose 


abbey,  now  the  property  of  the  Buccleuch  fam- 
ily, is  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Scotland.  The  archi- 
tecture is  in  the  lale  flamboyant  Gothic  style, 
and  the  chief  remains  are  part  of  the  nave,  the 
transept,  choir  and  the  southern  aisle  with  s< 


was  258  feet  long,  with  a  width  at  the  t__._ 
septs  of  137  feet.  It  was-  founded  by  King 
David  I  in  U36.  destroyed  by  Edward  II  in 
1322  and  rebuilt  by  Bruce  in  1326-  It  is  the 
burial  place  of  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  the 

Eood  Lord  James  Douglas  and  the  Knight  of 
iddesdale.     It  was  partly  demolished  by  the 
English  in  1545. 

UKLROSB  PARK,  HI.,  village  of  Cook 
County,  about  10  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  oi^er  railroads. 
It  contains  iron  works,  can  factories  and  stone 
quarries,  but  is  best  Imown  aa  a  residential  sui>< 
urb  of  the  Windy  City,  The  water-sumily  sys- 
tem is  the  property  of  the  municwality.  Pop. 
4300. 

HBLTING  POINT,  tke  temperature  at 
wMdi  ilie  solid  and  liquid  states  of  a  body  can 
coexist,  without  the  fluid  part  of  the  mixture 
soli<Kfy>ng,  nor  the  solid  part  melting.  The 
melting  point  of  a  body  which  is  crystalline  in 
nature  (like  ice)  is  usually  quite  definite,  and 
a  body  of  this  Idnd,  when  it  melts,  passes  at 
once  from  a  state  of  perfect  solidity  into  a  slate 
of  perfect  fluidity.  The  meltrng  point  of  an 
aniDrphoBs  body,  snch  as  wax  or  pit^  is  often 
very  mdefinite;  and  when  a  solid  of  this  sort  u 
gradually  heated  it  grows  soft  and  passes  into 
the  fluid  state  by  a  process  whidi  is  practically 
(or  even  absolutely)  continuous.  The  phenom- 
ena cf  the  fusion  and  solidification  of  amor- 
phous bodies  like  wax  are  not  yet  miderstood  as 
well  as  those  that  attend  the  diange  of  statf  of 
a  crystalline  body;  and  it  is  to  be  understood 
that    what    follows    in    the   present    article    is 


point  is  defini-,. 

In  general,  solid  bodies  expand  upon  melt- 
ing, the  original  solid  having  a  fireater  density  . 
than  the  liquid  that  results  from  its  fusioR.    In 
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the  case  of  waWr,  as  is  writ  known,  the  reTers* 
is  true;  die  fact  that  ice  floats  in  water  pTovin^ 
that  tlie  water  is  (tenser.  The  fadl  that  Ih* 
density  of  a  substance  changes  upon  fusion  ifii' 
plies  (as  may  be  proved  by  the  mechanical  tfce-" 
ory  of  heat)  diat  the  meltinK  (mint  erf  the  sub- 
StKnce  cannot  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
pressure.  This  fact  was  discDVot-ed  in  1849'  by 
James  Thomson,  who  showed  that  the.  melting' 
point  of  a  substance  like  ice,  which  conttacts 
upon  melting,  must  be  lounre^ ;  by,  yrcsHffe ; 
while  the  melting  point  of  one  which  expands 
upaa  meJting  must  dc  raised  by  pressure.  These 
theoretical  conclusions  have.  &ince  been  abun- 
dantly verified  by  experiment.  In  the  case  of 
icf,  for  example,  it  has  beea  found  by  Dewar, 
that  the  melting  point  is  lowered  by  0X1130°,  F. 
per  atmosphere  of  increase  of  piefisurc,  u(^  to 
700  atmoyiheres. 

When  a  substance  passes  frotn  the  solid  to 
tflc  liquid  stale,  it  absorbs  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  heal,  which  is  ktiown  as  the  "latent 
heat  of  liquefaction*;  and  the  liquid  which  is 
formed  cannot  be  all  reduced  to  the  solid  state 
again  until  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  heat  has 
been  abstracted  from  il.  When  heal  is  added 
to  a  mixture  composed  of  a  solid  and  its  liquid 
(poiuided  ice  and  water,. for  example),  il  does 
not  increase  the  temperature  of  ihe  mixture,  but 
merely  causes  a  certain  amount  of  the  solid  to 
melt.  This  continues  so  long  as  any  of  the  un- , 
melted  solid  remains;  each  addition  of  heat 
merely  bringing  about  a  corresponding  amount 
of  liquefaction,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  remains  unchanged.  It  is  only  after  all 
of  the  solid  has  melted  that  the  further  addition 
of  heat  will  produce  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  melting  points  of  compoimds  undoubtedly 
depend,  in  some  manner,  upon  their  molecular; 
constitutions,  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no  definite. 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the,  dependence.  We 
know  that  in  a  homologous  series  of  ar^nic 
compounds,  the  melting  points  show  a  strong ' 
tendency  to  increase,  as  the  molecular  weights 
of  the  members  of  the  series  increase;  hut  the' 
change  in  the  melting  points  is  irregular  as  we 
proceed  from  member  to  memfjer,  and  no  law 
has  yet  been  *scovcred- which  takes  the  changes 
fully  into  account.  The  melting  point  of  a  mix-' 
ture  <such  as  an  alloy)  is.  oftett  1ow«e  than  that 
of  any  one  of  the  constituents,  and  the  cfiect  of 
the  presence  of  an  impurity  in  a  given  substance 
upon  the  melting  point  of  that  substance  is  often 
ont  of  all  apparent  proportion  to  the  iiiiBntity  of 
impurity  present  This  fact  implies  that  in  the' 
dctermmation  of  a  mellinff  point  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  substance  under  examination 
shall  be  as  nearly  pure  as  possible.  The  pres- 
ence of  alight,  unrecognized  and  apparently  neg^ 
ligible  impurities  has  somelimea  led  to  entirely 
erroneous  condosions.  In  1860,  for  exatn^c, 
Kolbe  annoimccd  the  ducovery  of  an  aCid  iso- 
meric with  benzoic  acid,  but  having  a  lower  ■ 
melting  point;  but  Beilstein  afterward  proved 
that  the  substance  in  question  was  mereh-  or-  . 
dinary  benzoic  axnd  contaminated  with  a  qnan-. 
tity  of  chlorobenzoic  acid  so  Email  as  to  be 
barely  recogniKable  by  analysis. 

For  determining  the  melting  point  of  min- 
erals, the  instrument  devised  by  }oly  and  known 
as  the  meldometer.  is  sometimes  very  con- 
venient. It.  consists  essentially  of  a  strip  of 
platintun  foil,  upon  which  small  fragments  of 
the  minerals  are  laid.     The  platinum  is  then' 


gtadnally  heated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  witil  the  mineral  melts;  the  tcmiwra- 
turc  of  the  foil  being  obtained  by  a  calculation 
biased  upon  ^the  resistance  of  the  platinum,  the 
observed  strength  of  the  current  and  the  rale 
at  which  heat  fe  radiated  from  the  foil,  as  de- 
termined by  separate  observations.  This 
method  it  e^riKially  useful  fohirfiaetails  wWch 
cm  be  had  only  In  small  fragments. 

The  term  fosihg  point  is  often  ased  instead 
of  meUing  point,  where  a  high  temperatare  is 
required  to  melL  Following  are  the  meltiiig 
or  fusing  points  of  a  few  familiar  elements  in 
degreti  F. :,  MeTCiiTW  38:  ic«,  32;  patjish, 
1M.S;  soda,  204:  siUphur,  235;  bismuth,  51?;  tin, 
551;  lead,  850;  aluminum,  1,160;  flint,  1,600;  sil- 


fus^le.  Alloj^  show  vastly  different  melting 
points;  thus  93  per  cent  bismuth  with  7  per  cent 
line  melted  at  ^T?"  P,  ■  44  per  cent  lead  and  56 
per  cent  bismuth  at  253°.    See  Fbeezing  Foist. 

UELTON  MOWBRAY,  moliri^,  England, 
an  ancient  market  town  in  Leicestershin;,  14 
mllesi  northeast  of  Leicester,  dn  the  tifi^t  bai^ 
of  the  Wreak,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eye,  I<B 
miles  north  by  west  of  London.  Mellon  Mow- 
bray is  famous  for  its  poric  pics  and  Siilton 
cheese.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  being 
the  seat  of  the  Melton  HaM,  whith  attracts 
the  sparling  world  in  ^reat  numbers  during  ihe 
winter  months,  extensive  and  luxurious  hunt- 
ing establishments  being  maintained  here.  Pop, 
(urban  district)  about  8,000. 

MELT2ER,  Chftrles  Hwht,  Anglo-Ameri- 
can playwright  and  journalist ;  b.  London,  Eng- 
land, 7  June  18S3.  He  was  educated  in  London 
and  Paris,  where  he  became  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tfibvne  and  later  of  the  New  York 
HtralS,  for  which  paper  he  traveled  over  Eu- 
rope and  Egypt.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  dra- 
matic and  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Hfr- 
ald,  holding  that  position  for  fonr  seasons. 
From  1893  to  18%  he  was  dramatic  reviewer  of 
the  New  York  World,  also  for  seven  vears  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  His  experience  was  utilized  as  lit- 
erary associate  in  connection  with  a  course  of 
modern  plays  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  New  York, 
and  in  Washington.  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In 
1907  he  became  musical  critic  and  special 
writer,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  the 
Net*-  York.  Anterican  and  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  dramatic 
critic,  New  York  Ameriean.  Amoi^  his  olavs 
are  <The  Story  of  Rodion  the  Student*  (orig- 
inal, founded  on . Dostoievsky,  novel);  'Manon 
Lescaut>  (original,  founded  on  the  romance  of 
Abbe  Prevost);  'The  First  Ducjies«  of  Marl- 
borough' (original,  historic  comedy);  besides 
English  versions  of  'Hannele>  (Hauplmann)  ; 
<Mrae.  Sans  Gene'  (Sardou  and  Moreau)  : 
<L'Arlesieniie>  (Daudel)  ;  'Tfie  Sunken  Bell' 
(Hauptraann)  ;  and  a  farce.  'His  Honor  the 
Mavor'  (with  A.  E.  Lancaster).  From  1902  to 
1907  he  was  secreUrv  and  librettist  to  tbe 
management'  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, He  has  made  English  versions  of  'Das 
Rheinuold' ;  'Die  Walkiire' ;  'Konigskinder'; 
"Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann'  ;  'Das  Heimeben  am 
Herd'  ;  and   'Orfeo'    (Monteverde). 

MELTZER,  Suonel  James,  Anwrican 
physiologist:  h.   Russia,  22  Uartii  18SL     He 
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received  a  RCnerel  e<iuCalk)n  at  Kdni^berg:, 
Prussia;  studied  philosoplw  and  medicine  at 
the  Univeraity  of  Berlin  \SJS~S2  and  removed 
to  the  United  States  in  1883  since  when  be 
has  practised  his  profesaon  in  New  York. 
Sbce  1906  Dr.  Meltaer  bas  been  head  of  tbe 
department  of  physMlogy  and  phamtacology 
at  the  RockefeUer  Jastituto  for  Medical  Re- 
search and  consulting  physician  at  Harlem 
Hospital.  In  1917  he  was  commissioned  major 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Cbrps.  Dr.  Melzer  ii  a 
metnber  of  many  medical  and  turgical  societies. 
He  is  the  author  of  over. 200  papers  on  tnology, 
f^ysiology,  sdailibc  mcdicinB,  etc 

HELUSINA,  m«l-oo-s!'n9,  or  HELU- 
SINE,  in  French  myths,  a  beautiful  nymph  or 
fairy,  who  is  represented  as  tbe  dau^ter  of 
Helmas,  king  of  Albania,  and  the  fairy  Permne; 
and  as  having  married  Raymond,  Coont  of 
Toulouse,  wbo  built  the  magnificent  castle  ol 
Lusignan.  Like  most  of  the  fairies  of  that 
period,  she  was  doomed  to  a  periodical  meta- 
morphosis during  which  Ibe  lower  part  of  her 
body  assumed  ttie  form  of  a  fisSi  or  serpent. 
On  these  occasions  she  eKetted.all  bor  ingnitiity 
to  escape  observation;  but  having;  been  once 
acddeniaily  seen  by  bar  hnsbaad  in  this  con- 
dition, she  swooned  away,  and  soon  afterward 
disappeared.  Her  form  is  said  to  be  seen  from 
time  to  time  on  tbe  lower  of  Lustgian. 
clad  in  mourning  and  uttering  dee^  lamenta- 
tions. Her  appearance  was  beneved  to  indicate 
an  impending  calamity  to  the  royal  family. 

MELVILLE,  mei'vtl,  or  HELVILL, 
Andrew,  Scottish  reformer;  b.  BaVdovie,  near 
Montrose,  Forfarshire,  1  Aug.  !S4S;  d.  1622. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Montrose  and  the  UniTcrsity  of  Samt  An- 
drews; studied  two  years  (1564-66)  at  the 
Universi^  of  Paris;  went  Co  Poitiers  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  the  law ;  there  became  regent 
in  the  College  of  Saint  Marceon ;  and  through 
the  influence  of  Beta  received  an  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  humanity  in  the  academy  of 
Geneva.  Returning  to  Scotland  in  1574,  he  was 
at  once  appointed  principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1580  was  made  pritKipal  of 
Saint  Marys  College,  Saint  Andrews.  In  1582 
he  presented  a  petition  to  King  James  against 
the  undue  interference  of  the  court  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  for  which  he  escaped  imprison- 
nient  by  goine  into  England.  Returning  in  1585. 
he  resumed  nts  duties  at  Saint  Andrews,  and 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1587, 
1589,  1594.  In  1606  he  was  suiumoned  to  Lon- 
don by  the  king  to  confer  on  Church  matters, 
but  because  of  his  outspokenness  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  there  remained  until 
1611.  He  was  then  released  upon  the  aolicila- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  retired  to  France 
and  beame  professor  in  the  university  at 
Sedan,  which,  according  to  some  accounts 
(others  say  London),  was  tbe  place  of  his 
death.  Consult  'Lives'  by  McCrie  (1819); 
Morrison  (190O). 

MELVILLE,  Sid  George,  British  adminis- 
trator: b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1  July  1842.  He 
was  educated  hy  private  tutors  and  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy.  He  entered  the  imperial  serv- 
ice in  1862;  and  was  employed  in  the  colonial 
civil  service  .  from  1874-1905.  Between  1899 
and  1903  he  acted  successively  as  administra- 
tor of   British   Honduras,   the    Falkland,   Ba- 


hamas and  Leeward  islands.  Saint  Lucia  and' 
Windward  Islands.  He  was  created  K.C.M.G. 
in  1900. 

MELVILLE,  George  Wallace,  American 
naval  engineer;  b.  New  York.  10  Jan.  1841;  d. 
17  March  1912.  Educated  Brooklyn  Polytech- 
nic; entered  the  navy  as  assistant  en(»ieer 
1861;  served  through  uie  war;  and  in  1S79  ac 
companied  the  Dc  Long  expedition  on  the  Jean- 
netle  to  discover  the  northeast  passage.  Of 
this  party  he  was  one  of  tbe  few  survivors; 
most  of  the  others  owed  their  lives  to  bis  in- 
domitable courage  and  herculean  strength  —  be 
carried  a  brother  aflicer,  weighing  175  pounds, 
upon  his  back,  through  ice  and  snow,  at  the 
same  time  superintending  all  movements  of 
the  crew  and  on  occasion  helping  with  the  boat. ' 
He  also  commanded  the  subsequent  seardi '  ' 
expeditions  which  recovered  the  Jeanne  tie's 
records  and  De  Long's  body.  In  1887  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  navy,  a  Post  from 
which  he  retired  in  August  1903,  having  en- 
tirely reformed  the  service,  put  navy  engineers 
on  a  professional  rather  than  an  artisan  foot- 
ing, introduced  the  triple  screw  on  such  suc- 
cessful ships  as  the  Cotunibia  and  Minneapolis, 
saved  the  department  a  tremendous  sum  hy  his 
refusal  to  adopt  a  boiler  which  had  proved 
unsatisfactoiy  in  the  British  navy  and  de-' 
signed  120  ships  of  over  700,000  horse  power. 
Melville  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1899,  and- 
retired  in  1903.  His  book,  'In  the  Lena  Dela* 
(1885),  describes  his  enperioncea  in  theVeoii- 
nette  expedition. 

UBLVILLEi  Hcnaan,  Amerkan' no^dlst : 
b.  New  Yoric.  1  Aug.  1819;  d.  there,  28  Sept. 
1891.  His  grandfather  was  the  ortg^oal  of 
Holmes'  'Last  Leaf.'  His  father,  an  import-' 
iag  merchant,  died  when  Herman  was  a  btiy, : 
and  in  1S37  his  education  in  the  Albany  Classical 
Scbool  and  in  New  York  City_  having  been  com- 
pleted, he  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy.  Then  he 
tanght  school  for  several  years,  but  in  1S41 
sailed  on  a  New  Bedford  whaler,  from  which 
in  1842  he  made  his  escape  with  a  comrade  o« 
one  of  the  Marquesas.  His  experiences  among 
the  warlike  natives  and  his  rescue  by  an  Atu-. 
traLiau  whaler  are  described  in  'Typee,  a  Peep 
at  Polynesian  Life*  (1346).  a  ftreat  stKcess 
and  an  excellent  portrayal  of  life  in  the  South 
Seas,  In  1847  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  of  Massachusens ;  from 
1850  to  1863  lived  in  Pittsfield;  waa  employed 
in  the  New  York  custotn-house  from  1866  to 
1885;  and  then  retired  because  of  i}14iealth^ 
Melville's  writings  apart  from  a  few  small 
volumes  of  verse  are  mostly  taken  up  with  tiie< 
life  of  the  sailor;  some  of  his  better'  known 
titles  are  'Omoo,  Adventures  in  the  South 
Seas*  <1847);  'White  Jacket,  or  the  World  in 
a  Man-of-War>  (1850),  which  effected  the 
abolition  of  flagging  in  the  United  States  navy: 
'Moby  Dick,  or  the  White  Whale>  (1851).  and 


sophicat  romances'  met  with  little  success.  'Bat- 
tle Pieces,  and  Aspects  of  the  War'  (1866)  is 
Melville's  best  verse.  His  four  best  romances 
of  the  sea  were  re-edited  in  1892.    See  Moby 

MELVILLE  ISLAND,  (1)  an  uninhabited 
island  of  the  Arctic  regions  crossed  by  lat. 
75°  N.,  long.   110°  W.,  and  separated  on  the 
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west  by  Fitiwitliam  Strait  from  Prince  Patrick 
Island  Its  greatest  length  is  200  miles;  great- 
est breadth  130  miles.  It  lies  north  of  Melville 
Sound,  and  was  discovered  in  1819  by  Parry, 
who  gave  the  island  its  name  and  wintered 
there.  The  formation  is  mainly  sandstone  with 
lime  and  coal  beds.  It  was  visited  by  Bemier 
in  1908.  (2)  An  island  at  the  entrance  to  Van 
Diemen  Gulf,  off  the  shore  of  the  Northern 
Territory  of  Australia,  with  an  area  of  about 
1,800  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  densely 
wooded,  especially  with  several  species  of 
eucalyptus.  The  earliest  British  settlement  was 
made  in  1824. 

MELVILLE  PENINSULA.  North  Amer- 
ica, a  northeastern  projection  of  Keewatin  in 
the  Northeast  Territories  of  Canada,  about  400 
.  miles  north  of  Hudson  Bay.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Fury  and  Hecia  Strait  and  on  the  east 
by  Fox  Channel.  It  is  about  250  miles  long 
by  about  100  miles  broad. 

MELVILLE  SOUND,  North  America,  a 
channel  about  250  miles  Ions  by  200  miles  broad, 
extending  southeast  of  Melville  Island,  and 
communicating'  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  oti  the 
west  by  Banks'  Strait,  and  with  Baffin  Bay  on 
the  east  b^  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound. 
Much  of  its  contour  was  measured  by  Hansen 
in  1903. 

MBHBERf  a  subdivision  of  a  formation 
(q.v.)  not  usually  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  map  separately,  but  given  a  sepa- 
rate  description  or  mention  in   ue   text  oi   a 

MEMBRANE,  m  anatomy  and  pkyiialogy, 
a  diin  sheet-like  tissue,  more  or  less  clastic, 
varying  in  structure  and  vital  properties.  Mem- 
branes absorb  or  secrete  fluids,  connect  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  separate,  envelop  or  form 
certain  oisans  or  act  as  [lartitions  between  two 
fluids  or  gases,  permitting  them  to  mingle. 
Mucous  membranes  line  the  canals,  cavities  and 
hollow  organs  which  communicate  externally 
by  different  apertures  on  the  skin ;  for  example, 


and  have  on  their  free  surface  cells  for  3l>- 
sorption  or  motion  and  in  their  substance 
follicles  which  secrete  mucus  for  lubricating 
and  other  purposes.  Such  secretions  are  saliva, 
gastric  juice  and  pancreatic  juice.  Serous 
membranccSr  such  as  the  peritoneum,  pleura, 
the  unicK  vaginales  and  pericardium,  facilitate 
the  motion  of  the  organs  they  envelop  (ab* 
dominal  digestive  organs,  the  lungs  and  heart) 
by  reason  of  the  serum  they  secrete,  and  also 
maintain  the  shape  of  these  organs.  Allied  to 
the  serous  membranes  are  the  synovial  mem- 
branes lining  movable  joints.  B^  reason  of 
their  smoothness  and  by  aid  of  their  lubricating 
senim  the  ends  of  hones  move  readily  upon 
one  another.  Fibrous  membranes  (for  exam- 
ple, periosteum,  dura  mater  and  perimysium),' 
not  moistened  by  any  particular  fluid,  augment 
the  solidity  of  organs  they  envelop,  retain  them 
in  position,  favor  thdr  motion  and  form  canals 
and  rings  for  the  passage  of  different  organs. 
The  membranes  which  envelop  the  brain  and 
are  extended  to  cover  the  sjnnal  cord  are  called 
meninges.  (See  Meningitis).  The  membranes 
enclosing  the  fetus  are  called  the  placenta 
(q.v.).  Other  special  membranes  are  Desce- 
met's  membrane,  which  is  the  fourth  layer  of 


the  cornea  of  the  eye.  and  Bowman's  membrane, 
which  is  the  second. 

HEMBRE,  moA-bra,  Zenobitu,  French 
missionary  in  America:  b.  Bapaume,  Franct, 
1645;  d.  Fort  Saint  Louis,  Tex..  1687.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Ricollet  Order;  vas 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  (^nada  in  1675 ;  accom- 
panied La  Salle  in  his  western  expedition;  was 
with  Tonti  at  Crivecceur,  where  he  helped 
bring  about  peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Illinois ;  in  1682  went  down  the  Mississij^  with 
La  Salle,  and  in  the  same  year  returned  to 
France.  For  a  time  he  was  warden  of  a  con- 
vent in  his  birthplace.  But  in  1684  he  set  out 
again  with  La  Salle  for  the  month  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  left  by  La  Salle  at  Fort  Saint 
Louis  and  tbere  massacred  by  the  Indians. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  his  trip  down  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  incorporated  by  his 
cousin.  Christian  le  Clerq,  into  his  'Etablisse- 
ment  de  la  Foi  dans  la  Nouvelle  France' 
(1691),  and  which  was  later  unscrupulously 
copied  by  Hennepin  (q.v.).  Tliis  narrat' 
>  been  attributed  to  La  Salle. 
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Kuriscbes  Haff,  at  its  opening  into  the  Baltic, 
70  miles  north  by  east  of  Konigsberg.  It  nas 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  modern  st^rle.  It  has  a  large  harbor, 
and  exports  from  Lithuania  and  Russia  great 
quantities  of  timber,  also  flax  and  linseed,  coal, 
manure,  grain  and  herring;  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  brandy,  soap  and  chemicals,  sawmills, 
iron  foundries,  breweries  and  ship-building 
yards.  Memel  was  foimded  in  1252  by  the 
Livonian  order,  who  gave  it  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  by  whom  it  was  fortified  in  1404.  I< 
suffered  severely  in  the  Lithuanian  wars  (I3ih 
and  15th  centuries).  Here  in  1807  Frederick 
William  III  of  Prussia  took  refuge  and  a 
treaty  with  England  was  signed.  It  was  seiied 
by  Russia  in  1812  and  again  in  1914.  but  on 
each  occasion  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up 
The  town  gives  its  name  locally  to  the  Niemcn 
River  (q.v.).    Pop.  21.470. 

HEMLING,  or  HEMLINC,  Hans,  Flem- 
ish painter:  b.  Mainz,  about  1430;  d.  Bruges, 
1495.  He  settled  at  Bruges  14^,  of  which  town 
he  was  a  prosperous  dtiien  until  his  death 
While  all  that  is  handed  down  of  his  biography 
is  apocryphal,  it  is  evident,  from  his  works, 
that  he  was  an  imitator  of  Roger  Van  dcr 
Weydcn,  although  he  avoided  the  harshness 
and  ungraceful  drawing  of  that  artist's  style. 
He  stood  alone  among  the  Flemish  painters 
of  his  day  in  the  religious  tenderness  of  his 
pictures,  their  life-like  expression,  their  ex- 
quisite coloring  and  modeling.  His  chief  'works 
are  to  be  found  in  Saint  John's  Hospital, 
Bruges,  namely,  the  altarpiece,  'Marriage  of 
Saint  Catharine*  (1479)  ;  'Portrait  of  Maria 
Moreel  as  Sybilb  Persica>  (1480)  and  the  14 
scenes  illustrating  the  legend  of  Saint  Ursula 
and  the  11,000  Virgins  of  Colopie  (1589).  In 
the  Academy  of  Bruges  is  a  tnpiych  of  his  in 
the  central  panel  of  which  are  Saints  Chris- 
topher, Maurus  and  ilgidius,  and  on  the  wings. 
Burgomaster  Moreel  (who  offered  the  picture) 
with  his  family.  In  the  Royal  (raHeiy  at  Turin 
is  his  'Seven  Dolors  of  Mary'— a  passion  pic- 
ture; in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  a  conpan- 
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on  picture,  'The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary.*    Con- 
ult   Michiels,   'Mem]in<;,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuv- 
ages>    (1883);   Wauiers,    *Sept   Etudes  pour 
tervir  k  I'Hisioire  de  Hans  Uemliac'  (1894). 
MBMHI,  mirn'me,  Simonc,    See  Martini, 

>1M0NE. 

HBHHINGBR,  mirn'mln-jer,  Christo- 
>her  GtutaviM,  American  politiciaii,  secretary 
>f  Treasury  in  the  Confederate  government :  b. 
A'iirttemberg,  Germany  17  Jan.  18CM;  d.  7 
Uarch  1888.  He  was  brou^t  to  America  in 
nfancy,  and  was  educated  at  South  Carolina 
College.  He  studied  law;  began  to  practise  in 
Charleston  in  1825;  entered  politics  as  a  leader 
ol  the  Union  party;  attacked  the  States'  Rights 
party  in  a  satire  called  'The  Book  of  Nullifica- 
tion' (1832)  ;  reformed  the  public  school  sy3- 
tem  of  the  State,  and  for  20  years  was  in  the 
State  le^slature,  much  of  the  time  actii^  as 
head  of  the  finance  committee.  In  1859,  after 
John  Brown's  raid,  he  was  commissioned  by 
South  Carolina  to  consult  with  other  ddegates 
in  Virginia  as  to  the  best  method  of  warding 
off  attacks  of  Abolitionists.  From  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  nndl  June  1864  he  was 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  his  mistaken  policy 
in  that  office  did  much  to  ruin  the  Confeaeracy 
financially. 

MEMHON,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of 
Eos  (Dawn),  an  Ethtopian  prince,  nephew  of 
Priam,  for  whom  he  fouehl  at  Troy.  After  he 
had  killed  Antilochus  he  was  defeated  by 
Achilles.  The  post-Homeric  legend  adds  that 
his  mother  wept  bitterly  for  him,  even  after 
he  had  been  made  immortal.  Menmon's  king- 
dom was  localized  on  the  west  bank  o£  the 
Nile,  and  one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  Amen- 
hotep  III,  as  early  as  the  1st  century  a.d.j  be- 
came connected  with  the  myth.  It  was  said  to 
portray  Memnon.  and  the  musical  note  emitted 
when  the  sun's  rays  struck  the  statue  in  the 
early  morning  (probablv  due  to  the  action  of 
sudden  heat  on  the  chilled  damp  stone)  were 
explained  as  Memnon's  greeting  to  his  mother. 
The  statue,  rehabilitated  by  Severus,  is  still 
sonorous.  The  name  Memnonium  was  applied 
in  the  Ptolemaic  period  not  only  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile,  as  "Memnon's  land,»  but  to 
a  temple  near  Abydus,  excavated  by  Mariette  in 
1859,  which  contains  the  famous  '^aller^  of 
kiiws."  This  has  a  list  of  76  Egyptian  kings, 
and  dates  from  the  time  of  Seti  I  and  his  son, 
Rameses  II.  This  Memnonium  contains  many 
other  important  sculptured  documents. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CARLO  OOLDONI 
CM^moires  de  Carlo  Goldoni').  This  work 
is  celebrated  amonp;  the  many  of  this  class  in 
literature,  and  yet,  in  a  general  way,  is  compar- 
atively little  known.  The  'Memoirs'  were 
written  in  French,  when  Goldoni  was  80  years 
old,  and  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1787  (3  vols.). 
An  excellent  edition,  reproducing  them  entire 
and  accurately,  was  published  on  the  second 
centenary  of  the  author's  birth  1907,  by  the 
Florentine  firm  Barbara,  edited  with  Italian 
notes  by  Gnido  Maiioni.  It  was  in  1760,  a  year 
before  Goldoni  was  called  to  Paris,  that  he  con- 
ceived, as  he  states  in  the  preface  to  the 
'Memoirs,'  the  idea  of  an  autooiography.  On 
seeing  that  the  first  Florentine  edition  of  his 
plays  had  become  the  subjecrt  of  universal  pil- 
lage,   no   lets   than    15   ^itions   having  been 


published  without  his  knowledge  and  very  in- 
correctly, he  resolved  to  publish  a  second  edi- 
tion at  his  own  expense  and  insert  in  each  vol- 
ume a  part  of  bis  life,  imagining  that  in  this 
way  the  history  of  his  person  and  his  plays 
might  be  completed  together.  Moreover,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  posiibly  a  collection  of  his 
works  might  some  day  be  discovered  in  a  coi^ 
ner  of  some  old  library  and  awaken  curiosity 
to  know  something  about  the  writer  who  under- 
took  to  reform  toe  Italian  theatre  and  wrote 
150  comedies  of  character  and  intrigue.  But 
as  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  work  which 
was  to  extend  to  30  volumes  and  become  com- 
pleted in  eight  years  had  only  reached  the 
seventeenth  volume,  Goldoni  realized  that  his 
project  would  not  be  completed  during  his 
life.  So  setting  to  work  six  years  before 
his  death,  abridging  and  translating  into 
French  the  contents  of  the  historical  prefaces 
of  his  ]7  volumes  of  the  Venice  edition 
of  the  plays  which  related  mostly  his  early  life, 
and  continuing  with  an  account  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Italian  theatre,  due  largely  to  the 
author's  theatrical  genius,  he  comfdeted  die 
first  part  of  the  'Memoirs.'  The  second  part 
^ves  an  account  of  the  composing,  construc- 
tion and  outcome  of  his  many  pla^,  together 
with  the  criticism  of  them  and  rivalry  excited 
bv  them.  "The  third  and  final  part  of  the 
'Memoirs^  relates  the  author's  personal  ex- 
periences in  France  from  1762  to  their  dose 
in  1787, 

The  'Memoirs^  of  (loldoni  have  been  called 
his  most  amusing  comedy  and  pronounced  by 
no  less  a  literary  li^t  than  Gibbon,  'more  tru^ 
dramatic  than  his  Italian  Comedies.*  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  admiration  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  litterateurs  not 
only  in  Italy  but  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, is  proven  by  such  testimony  as  that  of 
Byron,  Voltaire  and  Goethe.  But  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  Goldoni's  entert^ning  personal  rem- 
such  extraordinary  literaiy  talent 


them,  especially  if  he  be  at  all  interested  in  ISth 
century  life  in  Italy.  As  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  Ii£e  of  this  period,  especially  the  life  of 
the  humbler  classes,  the  'Memoirs*  of  Goldoni 
rival  his  plays  and  are  unexcelled.  The  parts 
that  relate  to  Venice,  Chiogi^a  and  to  life  in 
the  Italian  cities  where  Goldoni  had  his  many 
and  varied  youthful  eiseriences  have  that  gen- 
uine rin^  found  in  his  best  plays  in  Italian  dia- 
lect depicting  life  among  the  common  jMoptc: 
The  portions  relating  to  the  author's  life  in 
France,  although  far  from  lacking  in  interest, 
have  not  the  charm  that  the  parts  of  the 
'Memoirs'  have  which  relate  to  Italy.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  'Memoirs'  by 
John  Black  (2  vols..  London  1827).  The  same, 
abridged  and  edited,  together  widi  a  himinoiu 
introduction  by  William  Dean  Howells  (Boston 
1877).  For  everything  concerning  (^Idoni  and 
his  works,  consult  H.  C  C3iatfield-T»rIor's 
masterly  work  '(loldonL  a  Biography*  (New 
York  1913). 

Jakes  Geddes,  J«. 
MEMORIAL    ARCH,    an    arch    usually 
built  across  an  avenue  or  street,  or  at  an  en- 
trance to  a  park,  garden  or  other  public  place, 
to  commemorate  some  person  or  event    Tbe 
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MEMORIAL  ARCHITECTURB—  MEMORY  JUfD  ITS  DISORDERS 


Washitiffton  Arch  in  Washtngtoo  Square,  New 
York  Gty,  is  a  well-known  American  example 
of  the  memorial  arch.  It  is  built  of  marble  uid 
is  adorned  with  elaborately  carved  figures. 

MEMORIAL  ARCHITECTURE.  See 
Skpulchbai.  Architbctuse. 

MEMORIAL  DAY.    See  Decobation  Dat. 

MEMORY  IN  ANIMALS  is  to  be  studied 
In  the  light  of  comparative  psychology,  as  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  animal  mind.  To 
one  class  of  thinkers  this  ditfereoce  seems  only 
one  of  degree;  the  mind  of  the  animal  to  them 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  man.  but  is 
less  developed  by  reason  of  limited  experience, 
lack  of  stimulus  because  of  comparatively  small 
means  of  intercommunication  of  ideas,  and 
general  inferiority  in  complexity  of  brain  struc- 
ture. To  another  class  ot  thinkers  there  is  an 
essential  difference  —  a  permanent  gulf  between 
the  menial  processes  and  powers  ot  brute  and 
human  beings.  Memory  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant attributes  of  mind  and  must  vary  with 
varying  mental  abilities.  Thus  it  is  hardly,  if 
at  all,  perceivable  in  animals  of  tow  organiza- 
tion, but  is  more  and  more  recognisable  as  we 
ascend  the  scale  of  animal  organization,  until  at 
the  top  its  operation  is  clearly  visible.  In 
studying  il  as  regards  animals  we  are  met, 
however,  with  this  initial  and  constant  diffi- 
culty, that  while  we  are  able  not  only  to  (jues- 
tion  ourselves  and  report  what  we  find  for 
comparison  with  and  discussion  of   the   self- 

an  animal's  mind  and  must  judM^of  its  proc- 
esses by  their  outward  signs.    Thus  we  may 


e  lo  discover  whether  an  animal  indulfi^ 
itself  in  such  a  mental  exercise?  When  a  horse 
goes  slowly  and  with  hanging  head  on  an 
outward  journesr  but  becomes  instantly  animated 
and  brisk  in  his  gait  when  he  is  turned  to- 
ward home,  is  thai  because  he  pictures  in  his 
mind  the  comfortable  stable  and  good  food 
awaiting  him?  If  so,  is  that  not  an  example 
of  imagination?  It  has  been  customary  to  at- 
tribute alt  such  acts  as  nest-building  and  the 
like  to  'instinct,'  but  innumerable  examples  of 
both  faulty  and  beneficial  work  ot  this  kind 
(fiscourage  faith  in  so  simple  a  solution;  and 
when  a  bee  ingeniously  stays  a  falling  comb  by 
a  new  brace  or  guy  of  wax,  or  a  beaver  over- 
comes a  chan^  in  his  pond  by  altering  the 
direction  of  his  dam  or  by  bmlding  another 
in  a  new  place,  must  these  creatures  not  exer- 
cise imagination  in  order  to  plan  and  carry  out 
the  new  way  of  meeting  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty? Each  is  apfrfring  his  experience,  re- 
called by  memory,  m  the  way  he  pictures  (must 
picture)  to  himself  the  result  of  what  he  pur- 
poses to  do,  or  he  could  not  carry  out  his  in- 
tention. That  the  animals  we  know  best,  horses, 
dogs,  cats  and  so  forth,  have  a  very  retentive 
memory,  at  least  in  certain  directions,  every 
one  knows.  The  theory  of  many  students  of 
the  maii«r  is  that  this  is  purdy  "associative." 
fliat  something  they  see  or  smell  or  hear  recalls 
a  group  of  facts  connected  with  it;  and  that 
it  IS  impossible  for  them  to  recall  this  group 
wit)iout  such  a  concrete  suggestion.  Much 
evidence  may  be  produced  throwing  doubt  on 
this  limitation  of  thar  power. 

Ernest  Incersoll. 


MEMORY     AND     ITS     DISORDERS. 

Lodce  has  defined  memory  as  'the  power  the 
mind  has  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  once 
had,  with  the  additional  perception  that  it  has 
had  them  before.*  Ribot  distinguishes  thrw 
functions  of  memory:  (I)  the  preservation  of 
certain  states,  (2)  lUieir  reproduction  and  (3) 
their  recognition.  In  view  of  Ac  fact  that  the 
collection  of  gray  matter  in  the  cerebro-jpinal 
axis  below  ihe  cortex  is  capable  of  storing  im- 
pressions and  that  probably  all  parts  of  the 
tensoiy  nervous  system  are  concerned  in  miad 
action  and  in  memory,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^eak  not  merely  of  memory  but  of  memories, 
in  the  sense  ot  reproductions  of  like  sense 
quality  twith  the  original  impressions.  Modem 
psychology  acceirts  the  concept  of  unconsciom 
memory,  which  would   imply   that   all   impres- 


tion  is  not  so  much  how  we  remember  as  n_, 
we  forget.  An.  answer  to  this  question  ias 
been  found  by  the  present  day  analytical  psy- 
chology of  the  unconscious.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  acceptance  of  these  views  the  deicr- 
minajots  of  mcoioi^  were  considered  to  be  ire- 
(luency  of  repetibon  of  the  stimulus,  or  its 
intensity,  or  its  interest  or  a  combination  of 
these  factors.  From  a  purely  mechanical  pmnl 
of  view  memory  is  inlerpretable  as  a  result  of 
a  biochemical  phenomenon.  The  sensory  nerw 
cells,  being  acted  on  by  certain  stimuli,  whether 
of  touch,  taste,  hearing  or  sight,  undento  c«- 
tain  molecular  changes.  Repetition  of  similai 
impulses  induces  similar  reactions  and  a  hatul- 
ual  response  in  the  affected  cells  results.  A 
line  of  least  resisitance  is  established  and  in 
these  habitual  responses  the  germ  of  the  idea 
of  memory  is  to  be  found. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  nerve-cells  re- 
tain something  as  a  result  of  a  previous  ct- 
perience,  and  the  repetition  of  Ae  stimulus 
finds  the  cells  in  a  receptive  state.  Continued 
repetition  of  the  stimuli  constitutes  a  memory-, 
and  in  this  sense  the  training  of  a  certain 
mechanism  has  bound  up  in  it  this  mechanical 
theory  of  memory.  Thus  a  muscular  effort, 
as  in  tennis,  or  skating,  or  piano-playing,  be- 
comes by  repetition  remembered  in  automatic 
action,  frequently  without  consciousness.  It  is 
the  usual  rule  that  many  muscular  acts  which 
in  their  acquisition  have  called  for  conscious 
memories  soon  become  automatic,  and  the  effort 
no  longer  rises  into  consciousness,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  diminished  intensity.  A  similar 
point  of  view  may  be  held  for  sound-impres- 
sions, for  taste,  for  touch;  for  sif^t,  in  each 
individual  case  a  different  series  of  nerve-cells 
and  nerve-fibres  being  involved.  Thus  At 
memory^  for  a  poem  may  mean  a  habit- response 
to  a  series  of  sight  or  sound  impressions,  or  of 
the  muscular  memories  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism that  has  learned  to  repeat  the  phrases.  The 


who  mechanically  plays,  or  the  golfer  who 
consciously  drives  true,  all  show  the  same  class 
of    memory    adaptations,    involving    different 

There  are  thus  not  only  a  visual  memorf, 
but  an  auditory  memory,  or  memory  for  sounds, 
a  gustatory  memory  for  tastes,  an  olfactory  for 
smells,  and  special  memories  for  the  other 
special  classes  of  sensation.    Older  pEycbok>gr 
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tras  cbKosfeed  mlitk  thp  (tuestMti'fts  '.U>  the 
fiddiiy  a.nd  longeviliy  of  these  Bpccial- rtcmoticB 
or  types  of  metDory,  as  related  to  caeh'other,  autl 
with  the  discovery  of  laws  ac(X)t<daf; .  to  wlucfa 
they,  might  be  revived  (See  MivUMaacs) . 
But  with  the  iDtroduction  of  the  uacgnacioua  at 
&  dyoamk  factor,  the  fecallinK  of.  a  piCvioa] 
mittrieiice  ts  explained  od  a  tiew  ptiadtie. 
Memories  are  thus  sees  in  the  fortn  «f  ioeu 
la  be  reproduced  into  conscioiuneas  by  '  vivttu 
of  forces  which  are  mainly  uttconecious,  AaA 
over  which  coasciousness  has  only  an  inoiTCiS 
control,  and  the  study  of  memory  as  such  re- 
tires to  an  importance  secondary,  ta  the  stiu^  of 
the  causes  why  some  things  'tenfl  16  be  rfctftem- 
bercd  and  others  tend  to  be  forgotteii.  This 
trend  or  tendency  on  the,  onfi  hand  to  be  for- 
gotten or  on  the  other  to  be  remembered  Is 
now  known  to  be  detemrined  by  the  unconsdoufe 
wish,  a  force  which  is  termed  the  libido  and 
which  is  the  prime  mover,  although  uniformly 
unrecognized,  of  all  the  activities  of  the  ego, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious. 

The  mental  mechanisms  by  which  the  un- 
conscious pervades  and  indirectly  cortrols  all 
the  conscious  expressions,  whether  activities 
or  thoughts,  will  be  discussed  under  the  title 
Psychoanalysis,  fn  connection  with  mem- 
ory it  is  neceasary  here  only  to  point  out 
that  what  we  remember  is  only  the  residua 
after  the  work  accomjjlished  by  the  processes 
of  repression,  during  wHch  '  most  of  pur 
former  experiences  are  for^tten.  On  the 
fundamental  principle  that  what  is  unpleas- 
ant in  experience  is  from  earliest  infancy 
rejected  by  the  individual  tgo,  and  regarded 
as  if  it  did  not  exist,  we  may  regard  the  ego 
as  similarly  rejectmi?  or  repressing  the 
memories  of  impressions  associated  with  the 
unpleasant  or  painful  incidents.  This  explains 
why  some  things  are  forgotten  and  others  are 
remembered.  The  unconscious,  which  functions 
solely  on  the  principle  of  accepting  or  striving 
for  the  pleasurable  and  rejecting  or  repressing 
the  painful,  therefore  furnishes  the  motive 
force  for  injecting  certain  ideas  into  conscions- 
ness,  and  restraitiing  other  ideas  from  entering. 
On  this  fact  depends  the  further  phenomenon 
that  the  dynamic  factor  called  the  hbido,  inbe- 
cominf;  attached  to  certain  ideas  which  are 
thrust  out  of  consciousness,  may  be  converted 
and  its  force  applied  to  vegetative  functions  of 
the  body  producing  in  many  cases  certain  forms 
of  disease.    See  PaYCMOTHEHAPY. 

Memory,  however,  does  not  depend  on  repeti- 
tion of  stimulus  alone.  There  are  variations  In 
intensity  and  duration  of  stimuli,  modifications 
in  plasticity  of  the  nerve-cells  themselves,  the 

3itality  of  attention,  and  above  all  the  native  in- 
ividual  character  of  health  of  the  nerve-tissue 
itself— -all  of  which  factors  enterinto  the  everyt 
day  variations  in  memory  that  are  familiar-  to 
all.  The  fixity  and  endurinR-  qualily  of  the 
memories  of  childhood  are  proverbial,  and  are 
due  to  the  great  plaslicityof  the  youthful  nerve- 
cells,  as  well  as  to  the  intensity  o(  the  early 
pictures.  That  one  person  should  have  a  good 
visual  memory  and  a  poor  auditory  memory, 
and  vice-versa,  must  naturally  be  interpreted 
as  due  to  variations  in  individual  capacity. 
Modem  pedagogy  has  slowly  recoeoized  these 
variations,  and  the  greater  prominence  given 
to  pl^,  and  to  methods  of  predklAtv bb'they 
mannali  lineal,  aizditorial  or  visval,'  and  tess  to 


diHinelly- formal .  aiethods  of  mjemorinaK  da  « 
ptirslyvJaual  proCeis  front  a  pirialedpage,  may 
be  regarded  as  avidenoe  oi  ibis  wider  recogni- 
tion loitt  OttTooty  ehoujd  be  a'gencraliied'func* 
tion,  and  noe-a  'pedantic  cnuiuninK  ti  any  sorb 
A  wel^tnined  tnuscutsr  system'maybe  of  far 
Krcaieciuae  coaman  than  any  of  his  acquired 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  train  certain 
oUldrNi  to  do  certain  things,  whereas  itl 
other-  directions  trainltng  may  restilt  in  grust 
pfoficieKcy.  T 

Disorders  ti£  Meiilocr.~-The  classificatiiHifl 
of  disorders  of  memoiy  into  those  of  defect 
ajid  thtise  of  exses*.  is  based  on  the  4Ai  psyehol- 
ogy  which  laidiMMtC  of  the  defects  to  leetonsiii 
the  cohteM  tA  tfae  katn.  Tl>e  newer  vi«^,  While 
ndniuing  tlie  ^loss  of  metDOiry  evinced  by  the 
fAysical  da  feet  in  the  braia  or:  serve  substance^ 
admitn  iiso  a  parely  functional  defidency  in 
various  memories  wtuch  is  determined  by  the 
nnconscious  wish  and  is  entirely  independent  of 
any  organic  lesion  or  defect.  It  is  agreed  bjr 
Dlost.  psyeholo^sts  that  the  native  reteotiveness 
in  any,  given  individual  does  not  itself  alter, 
althm^  there  may  be  in  one  individual  a  finer 
nerve  and  braia  structure  than  in  another, 
enabling  one  to  perceive  and  therefore  retain 
finer  distinctions.  But  the  ability  to  recall  at 
will,  which  is  the  essential  quality  of  a  good 
memory  .in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  dependent 
afiMy  upetD  the  pitiper  aligtlrociit  of  the  uoi- 
conscious  wish^with  the  desires  of  the  conscious 
Kie,  iwhich  are  determined  by  tbe'tocial  co- 
vifoBnent  of  .the  individual. 

Tfce  general  term  for  deficiency  or  loss  of 
memory  is  amnesia,  althouf^  this  term  fails  to 
express  the  various  distortions  of  memory,  thC 
illusions  or  slight  absences ;  and  there  are  Do 
technical  words  to  distinguish  temporary  or 
permanent,  periodic  or  progresslver  stages  of  the 
anrneuc  process:  laasmtich  as  memory  is  net 
one  thing,  but  a  great  asaemblage  of  processes 
Mrhich  renect  a  vast  variety  of  ^3rcbologica] 
fuhctions,  situated  tot  in  the  bram  alone,  but 
almost  anywhere  in  the  nervous  system,  a  'd^ 
feet  in  memory,^  as  defined  by  Jastrow,  "is  an 
expression  of  the  incapacity  of  a  group  (or  of 
certain  groups)  of  centres  to  exercise  their 
nohnalftmctiona:  or  a  iendency  viueh  thw 
show  to  fuQctionaM  ia  an  abnormal  manner.' 
Defects  of  memory  may  bfc  general  or  special 
General  defects,  may  be  due  to  an  incapacthr 
on  the  part  of  nervotis  centres  lo  establisli 
residua.  This  type  is  found  in  diose  peoj^ 
who  never  remember  what  they  see,  and,  not- 
withstanding frequent  repetition  of  an  ao^ 
never  acquire  proficiency  in  it-  Occasionally  a 
Tcversc  general  condition  is  manifest  wherein 
the  powef  of  memory  is  unduly  exalted  and  im* 
pressions  of  past  experience  reappear  with  un- 
usual  brilliancy.  Such  States  are  known  is 
fevers,  in  intoxications  of  various  kinds  as  of 
alcohol,  (ipium,  etc.,  and  in  the  hypnotic  trance 
Special  defects  mayarise  in  which  particular!  so* 
lated  experiences  are  cot  out  of  the  mind.  Thus 
alcotiolic  amnesia,  that  may  forget  even  a  com* 
mitted  crime,  is  an  illustration.  Somnambul* 
ism  and  other  hysterical  stales  are  characieriied 
by  defects  of  this  special  type.  Another  form 
of  defect  is  observed  when  associated  memory* 
grodps  are  blotted  out,  as  in  the  special  dii- 
^der  aphasia.  (See  AfHAsiA;  SpHCK^  Dd- 
FEOTs  Of).  MetROiy  ttUk>'  be  falsely  localized 
in   tiim,  or  iit'order;  inaginary  aMktnnB  to 
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real  events  may  be  prcMiit;  or  illusoiy  reincni- 
brances  of  what  has  never  been  experienced 
occur.  Disorder)  of  memory  are  never  primary 
conditions  but  depend  upon  either  the  physical 
nerve  or  brain  defect  for  which  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  memory 
or  npon  the  psyt^alDgical  conditions  referred 
Id  above,  where  the  specific  memories  are  in- 
hibited by  associations  wilh  unpleasant  or  pain- 
ful situations.  Through  the  technique  of 
psychoanalysts  a  Kreat  amount  of  fortiotxn 
material  can  be  restored  to  memory  by  means 
of  Hfing  over  ^^n  the  situations  in  which 
occurred  the  events  responsible  for  the  ap- 
parent obliteration  of  the  memory. 

Psycbolo^cally  considered,  memory  defects 
nay  occur  either  inithe  storing  or  retentive  part 
of  the  nerve-cells,  or  they  may  involve  the 
much  more  complicated  and  associated  process 
of  reproduction  of  the  retained  images.  Both 
processes  may  be  involved  at  the  same  time. 
In  imbecility,  idiocy,  dementia,  etc.,  a  born  of 
acquired  loss  of  retentive  power  is  present.  In 
pianists  —  for  example,  Paderewski  —  or  chess- 
players—Morphy,  Pillsbury,  etc,  a  stale  of 
localiied  hyperamnesia  is  present  This  Kfonp 
would  include  all  such  prodiines.  Occasionally 
one  sees  these  two  groups  represented  in  one 
individual,  as  in  an  imbecile  who  has  great 
power  for  mathematical  calculation,  etc  A 
case  of  this  kind  proves  that  the  old  assump- 
tion of  closely  locaUzed  memory-centres  is 
false.  Memory  may  be  said  to  reside  in  all 
parts  of  the  sensory  nervous  system.  In  aitother 
group  the  ordinary  amnesias  may  be  placed. 
These  vary  with  each  individual  and  depend 
Iflfgely  on  the  healifcy  lone  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. A  third  group'  would  include  the 
paramnesias,  or  illusions  of  memory.  In  this 
condition  (1)  there  is  a  loss  of  distinction  be- 
tween mem<»y  of  ihings  which  reallv  did  bap- 
pen  and  an  imagination  of  ihings  which  never 
did  or  could.  The  so-called  *con$titutional 
Kar*  is  an  example  of  this  inatHlity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  real  and  imaginary,  and 
many  types  of  insane  persons  are  simTlsrly 
affected  in  an  ertreme  degree.  The  reverse  of 
taking  an  imagination  for  a  real  thing  is  (2) 
talcing  a  real  thins  experienced  for  the  first 
time  as  a  memory  of  somelhing  experienced  be- 
fore—  thought  of  having  seen,  beard  or  felt 
•just  that  same  thing  before,*  also  called  "deja 
Tue."  Such  a  feeKng  has  nothing  to  do  with 
native  reientiveness,  but  only  wilh  the  'feel- 
ing of  familiarity,"  which  is  essentialjy  the 
presence  of  an  organic  sensation  which  is 
absent  in  the  simple  paramnesia.  In  some  in- 
sanities this  form  ot  double  memory  ts  very 
prominent  and  leads  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  person  so  affected  that  he  is  prophesying 
when  he  is  cmly  recalling  what  he  experienced 
before.  (3),  There  is  also  an  associated 
paramnesia  in  which 'things  actually  experienced 
suggest  ideas  falsely  taken  as  memories  of 
other  things  never  experienced.  This  condition 
IS  seen  in  children  and  often  leads  to  false 
testimony.  It  is  also  responsible  for  most 
'presentiments'  or  alleged  antecedent  knowl- 
e<^  of  what  has  happened.  {Examples  of  such 
memories  of  the  actually  non-existent  are  seen 
in  the  stories  of  faith  cures,  where  all  the  heal- 
ing is  that  of  ills  thai  never  really  existed, 
save  as  associated  false  memories.  On  these 
!  erected  much  of  the  com- 


atid  other  similar  phenomena.  See  Idioct; 
PoraoMALiTv  AND  Its  Disordexs;  Speech,  Cv- 
nCTS  or;  and  Retentivemess. 

BlUlo|T«phy,—  Baldwin,  'Dictionary  of 
Psjrchology  and  Philosophy' :  Freud,  'Psydw- 
pathology  of  Every  Day  Life*  (chapter  in 
'Forgetting,*  1917);  Ribo^  'Diseases  ot  Mem- 
ory'; GuilTon,  'Les  Maladies  de  la  Mtooires,' 
with  full  consideration  of  byperamnesia  (1897); 
Sallier,  'Trvubles  de  la  M^moire'  (1892),  and 
Pardo,  '1  disturb!  della  memoria*  (1899). 

SuiTH  Ely  Jelutfc,  M.D. 


south  of  Cairo,  according  to  Herodotus, 
founded  by  Menes,  the  first  kinK  of  Egypt.  Ii 
was  a  large,  rich  and  splendid  ci^,  and  the 
second  capital  of  EgypL  After  ue  fall  of 
Thebes  it  became  the  sole  capital.  Among  its 
buildings  the  temples  of  Plah,  Osiris,  Serapis, 
etc,  and  its  palaces  were  described  as  remaHc- 
able.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses  (524  ac>  it  was  the  chief  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  country  and  was  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Lakes  of  M<Kris  and  Mareo- 
tu.  With  the  rise  of  Alexandria  the  import- 
ance of  Memphis  declined,  and  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century.  In 
Strabo's  time  (20  a.i).)  it  was,  in  papulation 
and  size,  next  to  Alexandria;  in  biblical  history 
it  is  meniitwed  as  Moph  and  Noph.  T^e  name 
Monphis  is  a  corruption  of  Men-nofer,  *good 
abode.*  Edrisi,  in  the  12th  centuiy,  describes 
its  remains  as  extant  in  his  time.  Among  the 
works  specified  by  him  are  a  monolithic  tem- 

Ele  of  granite  \3yi  feet  high,  12  long  and  7 
road,  entirely  covered  within  and  without  with 
inscriptions,  and  statues  of  great  beauty  and 
dimensions,  one  of  which  was  4S  feet  high,  of 
a  single  block  of  red  granite.  These  ruins 
then  extended  about  nine  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  the  destruction  has  since  been  so 
great,  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  Postal,  an 
Arabic  city  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile, 
that  although  Pocodte  and  Bruce  fixed  upon 
the  village  of  Miirahineh  as  the  site  (where 
prone  on  a  mound  are  two  colossal  statues  of 
Rameses  IJ),  this  was  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained until  ihfl  French  expedition  lo  Egypt, 
when  the  discoveries  of  numerous  heaps  of 
rubbish,  of  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  hier- 
oglyphics and  sculpture,  and  of  colossal  frag- 
ments scattered  over  a  space  of  three  leases 
in  circumference,  decided  the  matter.  The 
views  of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the  palace 
of  Apis,  the  sepulchre  of  the  Apis  bulls,  por- 
tions of  the  White  Wall  and  of  pyramids  have 
been  identified.  Consult  Petrie  and  Walker 
(in  'Publications,'  Egyptian  Research  Ac- 
count, London  190B). 


road,  about  160  miles  north  by  west  of  Saint 
Louis.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  is 
the  trade  centre  for  a  lai^e  part  of  Scotland 
and  adjacent  counties.  The  principal  out- 
going shipments  are  farm  prooticts  and  live- 
stock. There  are  bituminous  coal  fields  in  the 
vicinity.    Pop.  2,400. 

HEHPHIS,    Tenn..    city,    county-seal    of 
Shellqr  County,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the 
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head  of  all-thfr^ear-ronnd  navigation,  is  the 
Uigrat  dty  in  Tennessee,  the  fifth  in  site  of 
the  ddes  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  most 
important  commercial  centre  and  distributing 
point  between  New  Orleans  and  Saint  Louts. 

Connnumcatioiu.—  Steamer  transportation 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tnbutaries 
readies  all  die  nver  and  gulf  ports,  connectinK 
with  New  Orleans,  394  miles-  Mobile,  3S3 
miles;  Galveston,  661  miles;  Savannah,  665 
miles;  Charleston,  726  miles;  Norfolk,  961 
miles;  New  Vork,  1,158  miles.  Ten  trunk  Itnes 
operating  17  railroads,  with  two  bridges  over 
tbe  Mississippi  River,  include  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral; Frisco  Railroad;  Louisville  and  Nashville; 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis;  Yazoo 
and  Mtssissi|>pi  Valley  Railroad ;  Southern 
Railway ;  Missouri  Pacific  Railway ;  Saint 
Louis  and  Southwestern  Railway;  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railway;  and  the  Rock  Island  Railway. 
The  principal  inland  cities  reached  by  direct 
lines  are  Binnin(^m,  251  miles;  Saint  Louis, 
305  miles ;  Louisville,  380  miles ;  New  Orleans, 
m  miles;  Atlanta,  417  miles;  Kansas  City,  484 
miles;  Cincinnati,  497  miles;  Chicago,  534 
miles;  Washington,  931  miles.  The  Cumber- 
land Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  <BeIl 
System)  has  18,547  telephones  in  Memphis 
served  by  three  exchanges.  There  are  a  total 
of  133  long  distance  circuits  connected  with  the 
Memphis  exchange,  and  subscribers  are  con- 
□ected  with  the  lines  of  the  Bell  System,  which 
covers  the  entire  United  Stales  and  Canada. 

Topographical  Condttionf. —  Memphis  is 
located  in  the  most  rapidly  developing  agricul- 
tural section  of  the  country.  It  is  the  trade 
centre  from  the  famous  Mississippi  Delta,  and 
Saint  Francis  Basin,  the  combined  area  of 
which  is  in  excess  of  some  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  the  home  of  the  first  successful 
Farm  Development  Bureau,  wbidi  is  doing 
great  work  in  bringing  about  diversification  of 
uops.  Hie  Memphis  territory  is  no  longer  a 
one  crop  country.  It  now  not  only  grows  cot- 
ton successfully  as  before  but  most  all  of  the 
other  crops  that  are  grown  anywhere  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Suburban  truck  routes  are 
operated  whereby  merchandise  of  various  kinds 
and  produce  are  handled  between  Memphis  and 
suburban  towns  and  (arms  in  the  Memphis  dis- 
trict. This  materially  simplifies  the  complex 
national  problem  of  handling  freight  on  short 
hauls.  The  food  conservation  problem  is  far 
belter  taken  care  of  in  this  territory,  farmers 
not  only  feeding  themselves  but  being  enabled 
to  make  convenient  and  prompt  deliveries  of 
their  farm  products  to  the  city;  this  being  espe- 
cially true  in  connection  wim  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

IndnBtries,  Commerce,  Buikiog.—  Mem- 
l^s  is  the  largest  inland  cotton  market  band- 
ling  actual  cotton  in  the  world.  The  receipts 
nm  between  700,000  and  over  a  million  bales 
per  year,  according  to  the  siie  of  the  crop. 
These  receipts  will  be  very  materially  increased 
when  the  opening  of  the  10.000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Saint  Francis  Basin  is  finished. 
This  basin  has  been  protected  by  secure  levees 
and  is  being  rapidly  developed.  As  a  market 
for  short  fibre  cotton,  such  as  linters  and  cot- 
ton hull  fibre,  there  is  no  market  that  can  com- 
pare with  Memphis.  There  are  more  fibre  mills 
in  Memphis  than  in  any  other  city  and  the  trade 
in  linters  is  far  above  the  trade  of  any  other 
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market  Over  one-half  of  the  total  crop  of 
the  country  is  sold  throagh  Memphis  concerns. 
This  city  is  the  greatest  centre  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  seed  products  in  the  coun- 
try, iiKluding  crude  and  refined  cotton-seed  oil, 
meal,  hulls  and  fibre.  Memjrfiis  also  is  the 
largest  hardwood  producing  lumber  market. 
There  are  in  this  city  28  hardwood  saw  mills, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  370,000,000  feet;  15 
hiraber  ^ards  and  32  woodworking  plants. 
Jnst  outside  of  the  city  there  are  46  hardwood 
mills  operated  by  Memphis  firms,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  500^1X10,000  feet  In  addition  there 
are  many  other  hardwood  mills  in  the  timber 
districts  surrounding  Memphis,  producing  an 
ammint  of  hardwood  Itmiber  equal  to  tbe 
amount  mantrfactured  by  Menqifaia  firmt. 
Therefore,  Memidiis  may ]>raperlyhe  considered 
■s  the  centre  of  a  prodnction  of  approximately 
ZfXnjUOOfioa  feet  of  hardwood  annually.  A  for- 
est products  mill  has  been  established  in  the 
d^,  which  ntilbei  slabs,  cidls  and  nnmercfaant- 
able  timber  into  the  manufacture  of  large 
quantities  of  wood  alcohol  and  similar  prod- 
ucts. Charcoal  is  also  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities b^  this  mill.  The  manufacture  of  sweet 
feeds  IS  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
Memphis.  Cotton-seed  products,  alfalfa  and 
molasses  are  produced  abtindantly  in  this  terri- 
tory. This  industry  is  being  ra^dly  advanced 
by  the  present  system  of  diversified  farming. 
FordKn  exports  af^regate  approximate^ 
$1W,000,000  yearly,  including  three-quarter 
million  bales  of  cotton  and  5,000  cars  of  lumber. 

There  are  SOO  manufacturing  industries  of 
all  kinds  in  Memphis  and  its  suburbs.  These 
include  cotton- seed-oil  mills,  ice  factories,  grain 
elevators,  wholesale  grocery  houses,  who^sale 
dry  goods  houses,  wholesale  drug  houses,  fur- 
niture factories,  woodworking  establishments 
of  all  kinds,  foundries,  machme  shops,  flour 
mills,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  fibre  plants,  saddlery 
and  I^mess  factories,  potteries,  car  works, 
pump  works,  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  pure 
food  products,  bread,  cracker  and  candy  fac- 
tories^ patent  medicine  works,  sugar  plantation 
machinery  woiks,  barrel  and  skewer  factories, 
spoke  factories,  golf  Stick  works,  shuttle  block 
works,  trunk,  screen  door  and  window  facto- 
ries, Ixisket  and  box  factories,  egg  case  works, 
horse  collar  factories,  engine  and  boiler  works, 
electric  supplies,  refrigerator  aiTd  cold  stor^e 
machinery  works,  cotton  gins,  stove  and  range 
factories,  handle  and  coffin  factories,  shaft  and 
pole  works,  cider  presses,  distilleries  and 
breweries.  Memphis  has  the  largest  automobile 
wheel  factory  in  the  world.  Memphis  also  is 
one  of  the  great  horse  and  mule  markets  of  the 
world. 

There  are  18  commercial  and  savings  banks 
in  Memphis ;  also  two  industrial  loan  banks  and 
two  prtvate  banks.  The  deposits  in  the  18 
commercial  banks  at  the  time  of  the  last  report 
amounted  to  $75,000,000.  The  total  amount 
of  transactions  for  fte  year  1918  amounted  to 
$3,441,112,365.  The  two  largest  banks  carry 
deposits  of  $23,500,000  and  $17,000,000  respec- 
tively. 

Civic  Conditions.—  The  city  is  well  laid  out 
and  well  built.  The  wide,  well-shaded  and  well- 
paved  streets,  the  fine  public  and  private  build- 
ings, the  parks  with  numerous  large  trees,  all 
make  the  dty  most  attractive.  The  streets  are 
paved  with   asphalt,  vitrified  brick,  maca^un 
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and  gravel.  There  are  1,056  miles  of  paved 
roads  in  Shelby  County.  The  steel  canulevcr 
bridge  1^5  feei  in  length  across  (he  Mississippi, 
costing  $3,000,000.  opened  12  May  ISS2.  has 
been  supplemented  by  another  bridge  costing 
$5,000,000,  which  combines  an  intenirban  trolley 
service,  double  railroad  tracks,  pedestrians' 
walks  and  a  free  wa^on  way.  Memphis  has  IW 
chutche&  It*  saperur  educalional  advanugcs 
include  three  dq»rtBient5  of  the  Univeruiy  of 
Tennessee,  Tennessee  State  Normal  ScnooJ, 
Christian  Brothers  College,  business  colleges, 
high  sdiools,  40  pubUc  schools,  vocactooal 
schods,  art  galleries,  libraries  and  museum, 
iiee  endowed  circulating  libntrv  (Cossitt)  with 
15  brHnches;  endowed  (Goodwyn)  Institute, 
with  auditorium  and  reference  litvary.  Ita  free 
lyceum  lecture  course  attracts  the  world's  lead- 
ing artists,  thinkers,  men  and  women  oi  Istten. 
Outside  of  ^e  public  schools,  there  are  19  paro- 
i^al  and  miscellaneouG  schools  and  a  mtmber 
of  private  schools  for  bojrs  and  girls;  coedwca- 
lional,  such  as  the  Unrve ratty  Schod,  The 
Misses  Hutchinson  School  and  others. 

The  largest  hospilals  are  the  Baptist  Memo- 
rial, the  new  Methodist  hospital  (bnih  in  1919), 
Saint  loseph's,  Presbyterian,  Lucy  Brinkley,  the 
Vnitetl  States  Marine  Hospital  and  nianerotis 
small  hospitals,  sanitaria  and  homes.  Tke 
Y.M.CA.  occupies  its  own  boildinfr,  wliieh 
ia  the  largest  in  the  central  South.  This 
building  is  equipped  vi&  a  splendid  librarr, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  chib-rooms,  dining- 
rooms  and  all  other  features  going  with 
the  highest  class  of  Y.M.CA.  woilc.  The 
leading  theatres  are  the  Orpheum  (capacity 
2,250),  Lyric  (capacity  1,780),  Lyceum  (capac- 
ity 1,400)  There  are  numerous  other  show 
houses  and  film  theatres  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  in  the  suburbs  of  various  capacides 
from  200  to  900.  The  leading  chibs  are  the 
Tennessee,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Rex,  the  old 
Business  Men's  Club,  which  is  now  the  Mem- 
phis Chamber  of  Commerce  —  The  Memphis 
Chamber  ol  Commerce  continues  the  ciub  fea- 
tures. The  country  clubs  are  The  Memphis 
Country  Club,  wilh  a  membership  of  450,  and 
the  Colonial  Country  CHub  with  a  membership 
of  30O.  The  B,  P.  O.  Elks  occupy  a  very  fine 
home  here,  centrally  locaKd.  The  Khaki  Club 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  soldiers  is  located  in 
spacious  rooms  on  Second  street  in  the  heart 
of  the  cily,  and  there  are  numerous  smaller 
clubs.  The  leading  hotels  in  Memphis  are 
Gaysos,  300  rooms;  Feabody,  310  rooms  and 
Chisea,  400  rooms.  There  are  about  SO  hotels 
in  all,  moslly  located  in  the  down  town  district 
—  a  few  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depots.        i 

Parks,  PubUc  Buildiaci,  Etc^  Memphis 
has  1,200  acres  in  improved  parks,  and  has 
highly  improved  fair  grounds  containing  111 
acres.  Belting  the  city  on  three  sides  is  a  mag- 
nilicenl  parVway  system  —  the  most  extensive 
in  the  South.  The  largest  park  is  Riverside 
Park  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
just  south  of  the  city,  cantainini;  427  acres 
niKhly  improved  and  a  splendid  specimen  of 
landscape  gardener's  skill.  Next  to  the  latKcst 
is  Overton  Park,  the  finest  park  in  the  South, 
in  the  northeaslem  portion  of  the  city,  contain- 
ing 335  acres.  Within  its  boundaries  is  located 
the  Memphis  Zoolo^cal  Garden  whidi  is  as 
complete  as  that  of  Chicago,  and  the  brgest 


free  zoological  garden  in  the  Udled  States. 
BothOvcrtDR  and  Riverside  parks  have  free 
municipal  sotf  links.  Hicre  are  several  oihtr 
packS'SCatleied  throughout  the  city.  Uemjitiii 
has  mdre  space  in  ycoOortion  to  its  total  area 
in  ^rks  and  parkways  than  any  other  city  in 
the  South.  A(l<tiBg  to  recreation  afforded  by 
the  paalu  may  be  meniiooed  the  Alaskan  Roof 
Garden  with  a  tia»aeity  of  1,500  and  pleasure 
exclusion  boats  up  and  down  the  Mississijqi 
lUver.  Notable  amcng  the  city's  fiiM  buildisgs 
ore  the  tmion  station,  the  city  hall  and  coon- 
house,  the  police  fltaiton,  the  exdmnge  bnild- 
i*^,  euBton-hansc  and  post  office,  (kiodwyn 
itntitiue,  Masocdc  teaqile  and  Soottisfa  me 
cathedraiL 

Uodtm  BtnitaiT  methods  obtain  in  Mem- 
'phti,  the  Mwer  system  being  the  Waring,  dkc 
some  as  in  New  York.  The  water  supply  of 
the  city  is  obtained  from  64  artesian  wells,  the 
depth  of  which  reaches  600  feet.  The  present 
pumping  capacity  of  the  water  supply  is  JO,- 
000,090  gallons  per  day,  and  the  daily  consump- 
tion ia  15,000,000  gallons.  AnMng  the  cities  of 
the  Uniled  Slates  with  a  population  of  IW.DDO 
or  over,  Memphis  ranks  second  in  general 
heahhfntness.    Tbe  death  rate  is  13.07. 

Hfstory.— The  history  of  Memirfiis  hepns 
almost  with  the  history  of  the  United  Staws. 
It  was  a  landing  and  lenting  place  for  the  earlj 
explorers  and  missionaries.  It  was  the  hoiw 
of  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  the  bluffs  on 
which  the  city  is  locate^  40  feet  above  hi^ 
water  and  80  feet  above  low  water,  ha\-e  al- 
ways been  known  as  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  In 
1698  Ae  French  built  forts  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  the  city,  and  in  1794  the  Spanianb 
erected  forts  at  a  time  when  Spain  was  claim- 
ing exclusive  right  to  lower  Mississipin,  Snmc 
of  the  foremost  meti  in  the  United  Staiis 
owned  lands  in  this  vicinity  and  were  interesicd 
in  holding  for  their  own  country  a  right  tn 
free  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf. 
Andrew  Jackson,  James  Winchester  and  John 
Overton  sent  to  Memphis  in  1819  a  small 
colony  who  established  the  first  permanent 
settlement.  In  1826  there  were  500  persons  in 
the  settlement  which  was  then  incorporated  a 
a  town,  and  in  1349  a  city  charter  was  granted. 
The  Union  and  Contetferate  forces  tried  lo 
gain  possession  of  the  city  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War. ,  On  6  June  1862  a 
Federal  fleet  under  Commodore  Daiis 
conquered  a  Confederate  fleet  under  Com- 
modore Montgomery,  thus  placing  Memphis 
in  possession  of  the  Union  forces.  General 
Forrest  in  conjmand  of  Confederate  forces 
entered  the  city  in  August  1864  and  took  sev- 
eral hundred  prisoners.    Memphis  has  always 


propressed  conjmerdalljf  except  during  the 
Civil  War,,  and  when  visited  formerly  b^  yel- 
low fever  epidemics.    The  great  growth  indus- 


trially has  come  within  the  last  three  decades. 
The  location  has  made  the  city  a  great  railroad 
centre ;  the  surrounding  forests  made  it  a  great 
industrial  ceDtre;  and  the  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Saint  Francis^  Basin,  Yaxoo  Delta  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  River  will  always  make 
it  a  great  commercial  cetitre.  In  1855  yello« 
fever  attacked,  tbe  city,  and  again  in  1867,  W3, 
1878  and  1879.  The  epiitemics  of  1S73  and  1879 
so  paralysed  the  industries  of  the  city  that  in 
lfj?9  Memphis  was  usable  to  liquidate  tbe  cur- 
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rent  indebtedness  and  ihe  charter  as  a.  .city 
was  revoked.  The  former  city  was  desieutcd 
by  Ihe  State  legislature  as  "the  taxioK  disirict 
of  Shelby  Count];.*  The  control  of  the  dis- 
trict  was  vested  in  a  board  of  public  works 
composed  of  five  mcntbers,  and  a  governing 
council  composed  of  three  commissi onere.  The 
council  instituted  the  sewerage  system,  which 

E radically  eliminated  the  recurrence  of  yellow 
;ver,  improved  civic  conditioita,  liquidated  the 
debts  and  in  1891  the  place  was  reincorporated 
and  again  chartered  as  a  dty. 

PonuUtion,— After  the  Federal  census  of 
1890  the  dty  limits  were  extended;  but  the  pop- 
ulation as  given  in  1890  included  both  urban 
and  suburban  districts,  and  the  increase  from 
1890  to  1900  was  remarkable.  The  growth  of 
the  city  may  be  seen  from  the  Federal  census 
reports.  Pop,  (1850)  8,841:  (1860)  22,623; 
(1870)  40,226;  (1880)  33,592;  (1890)  64,495; 
(1900)  102.320;  (1910J  131,105;  (1918)  175,000. 
Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Memphis  ttere 
is  a  population  of  800,000,  according  to  Dun's 
1917  report.  The  foreign  born  population  does 
not  amount  to  over  1  per  cent  throughout  the 
whole  territory  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
white  race  is  54  per  cent  and  of  blades  45  per 
cent.  Consult  Davis,  'History  of  the  Gty  of 
Memphis'  (1873);  Keating  and  Vedder,  'His- 
tory of  the  aty  of  Memphls>  (1888). 

Geobge  W.  Fooshe, 
Mtmpkis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MEMPHIS  (Tenn.),  Capture  of.  At  dnik 
5  June  1862  the  Union  Sotilla- under  comtaand 
of  Com.  C.  H.  Davis  appeared  near  Memghis 
and  anchored  two  miles  above  the  city.  The 
Confederate  flotilla,  Com.  J.  E.  Montgomery, 
commandingj  was  lying  at  the  Memphis  levee. 
At-daytight  the  Union  neet  began  to  drop  down 
toward  the  city,  and  the  Confederates  advanced 
to  meet  it.  Tnere  were  no  troops  protecting 
the  d^.  The  Hotillas  were  composed  of  the 
f  oUowit^  vessels : 


Besides  having  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  guns,  (he  Union  ordnance  was  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Confederates,  The  latter; 
however,  made  a  desperate  fight,  which  finally 
ended  10  miles  below  the  city,  with  the  result 
that  the  Lovell,  Beauregard  and  Thompson 
were  destroyed;  and  the  Lillle  Rebel,  Price, 
Sumter  and  Bragg  captured.  The  Van  Dam 
escaped.  On  the  Union  side  only  the  Queen  of 
ihe  West  was  disabled. 

Immediately  after  the  light  the  mayor,  id 
reply  to  a  summons  to  surrender,  informed 
Commodore   Davis   that   ther£_wcre  no   troops 


Fitch,  which  accompanied  the 
took  possession  of  the  city. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Memphis  23  June 
and  established  ihc  headquarters  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  W«st  Tenoessee.  He  was  recalled  lo 
Corinth  15  July  and  General  Sherman  was  oi^ 
dered  to  Memph^,  reaching, the  city  21  /uly. 

He  restored  the  mayor  and  the  dty  gave/i|- 
ment,  and  made  them  responsible  for  dvil 
order.  He  continued  in  command  at  Mempl^s 
until  his  forces^  left  to  join  General  Grant  in 
the  final  campaign  for  Vicksburg.  having  pre- 
viously participated  in  the  first  move  against 
that  city. 

The  raid  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry  fame,  into  Memphis  occurred  21 
Aug.  1864.  The  Union  forces  and  commandr 
ing  officers  were  completely  surprised  and 
barely  escaped  capture.  Gen.  C.  C  Washburn, 
in  command  of  the  District  of  West  Tennessee; 
Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland  of  the  District  of  Mem- 
phis, and  GoQ.  S.  A.  Huilbut  were  asleep  iu 
the  dly.  General  Forrest  lef<  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford  18  August,  with  three  brigades,  roaking 
a  forced  march  of  nearly  100  miles.  A  strong 
detachment  rode  into  the  dty  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  running  over  a  regiment  of  lOO-days 
men  on  picket,  and  capturing  kbout  250  of 
them.  This  force  divided  into  three  and  at 
once  surrounded  tiie  quarters  of  die  three  offi- 
cers named.  Each,  however,  escaped.  General 
Buckland  succeeded  in  reaching  his  trot^is  and 
promptly  directing  offensive  operations.  With 
the  exception  of  inconsiderable  skirmishes  in 
its  vicinity,  Memphis,  thereafter  remained  in 
tuidisturhed  Union  coatroL 

l^HPHRKMAGOO.  m£m-fre-mjt'gQg,  p 
lake  in  the  southern  part  of  ihe  province  of 
puebec,  Canada,  extending  into. Orleans  Cotinty, 
U)  Vermont  It  ie  about  30  miles  long,  north 
and  south,  and  from  three-fiuarters  of  a  mile  to 
three  miles  wide.  It  is  irregular  in  shap^  and 
along  its  shores  are  several  striking  iooenta- 
tions,  in  some  places  low  and  in  some  other 
parts  high  and  rocky.    The  land  on  the  we$t 


est  points  being  about  2,800,  feet.    The  c 

is  the  Magog  River,  which  flows  into  the. Saint 
Francis  River.  Along  the  shore  are  a  number 
of  villages,  and  in  summer  a  steamer  plies  daily 
on  the  lake,  connecting  the  chief  towns  ana 
villages. 

MBNA,  Jn*n  de,  Spanish  poet :  b,  Cordova, 
Spain,  about  1411;  d.  1456.     He  was  educattd 

at  Salamanca,  and  al  Rome  and  afterward  was 
appointed  secretary  and  court  historian  to  John 
II,  king  of  Castile.  His  allegottcaJ  poems; 
'Coplas  de  los  Siete  Pecados  Mortales,'  <Le 
Coronadon,'  and  'Ei  Laberinto'  (The  Laby- 
rinth). 3  poem  founded  on  the  'Divina  Comr 
media*  and  published  in  the  year  1496,  all  show 
the  influence  of  Dante;  for  whom  he  held  great 
respect  and  admiration.  They  were  very  popu- 
lar, but  possessed  little  literary,  merit.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  1528,  entitled 
*Copilaci6n    de  todas    las   obras   de  Juan   de 

MENA,  Aric.  dty  and  county-seat  of  Polk 
County,  85  miles  south  of  Fbrt  Smith,  on  the 
Kansas  City  Sotithern  Railroad.  It  is'  the  seat 
of  Saint  Joseph's  Academy,  contains  a  puHic 
library,  a  splendid  park  and  is  also  of  jjood 
repute,  as  a  summer  resort.  Itht  lumber  indus- 
try is  the  city's  largest  interest,  aldiough  there 
is  a  good  trade  in  cotton  and  fcuiL  .  The  wt^r- 
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works  are   the   property  of   Ae  munidpality. 
Pop.  3,953. 

HEHABRBA,  Lnlsl  FederiKO,  Count, 
Italian  soldier  and  statesman:  b.  Chambiry  in 
Sawjy,  4  Sept.  1809;  d.  there,  25  May  1896. 
After  completing  a  course  in  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Turin  and  joininR  the  enei- 


tary  academy  and  at  the  University  of  Turin. 
Havint;  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  was  used  in  the  diplomatic  cordis  for  some 
time;  was  then  elected  deputy,  serving  both 
under  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Sardinia  and  France  against  Austria  in 
1859  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  engineer 
corps.  After  Savoy  was  ceded  to  France, 
Menabrea  was  made  a  senator  by  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  chief  of  the  department  of  engi- 
neers, and  as  such  planned  the  fortifications  of 
Bologna,  Piacenza  and  Pavia;  in  1860  he  was 
created  a  lieutenant-general,  in  that  year  laying 
siege  to  and  after  three  months  of  fightins 
taking  Gita.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Cabinet 
of  Ricasoli  as  Minister  of  Marine,  in  1862  also 
tsddng  over  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Fnblic  - 
Works.  In  1866  he  was  Italian  ambassador  to 
the  council  which  brought  about  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  and  ceded  Venice  to  Italy.  In  1867, 
when  Rattazzi  resigned,  he  formed  a  new 
ministry,  himself  becoming  Minister  of  Foreigti 
Affairs.  As  Premier  fae  did  much  to  place 
Italy  in  cordial  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  and  to  settle  internal  dissensions,  but 
his  imprisonment  of  Garibaldi  and  the  prev- 
alent nnandal  straits  of  the  nation  lost  to 
him  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  on  16  Nov.  1869  he  resigned.  In  1870  he 
became  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  post  at  London  in  16/6 
and  in  1ffl2  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned for  10  years.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  are  'Etudes  snr  la s^e  de LaKrange' 
(Turin  1844-47)  ;  <Le  genie  italian  dans  la 
campagne  d'Ancone  et  de  la  Bassc-IialLe' 
(Paris  1866),  and  'R^publique  et  Monarchie 
dans  I'ftat  actuel  de  la  France>  (1871). 

MENAGE,  GillcB,  French  t^iloloRist  and 
satirist;  b.  Angers,  15  Aufi.  1613;  d.  Paris,  23 

iuly  1692.  After  completing  his  early  studies 
e  became  an  advocate,  pracdsine  for  some 
time  at  Paris,  but,  having  conceivea  a  profound 
disgust  for  that  profession  and  all  its  ad- 
herents,  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  for  some 
time  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  but  subsequently  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame.  A 
witly  satire,  entitled  'Recjuete  des  Diction- 
natres,>  published  shortly  after. this  time  and 
aimed  at  the  'Dictionary>  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, prevented  his  becoming  a  member  of  that 
societj;.  His  most  important  works  are  <Dic- 
tionnaire  itymotogique.  ou  Origines  de  la 
Langue  Fran^aise"  (l69)-94) ;  'Origines  de  la 
Lai4!ue  Italienne'  (16W);  ^Miscellanea' ; 
'Remarques  sur  la  Langue  Fran^aise' ;  'His- 
toria  Mulierum  Philosophorum' :  'PoeMes 
Latines,  Iialiennes,  Grecques,  et  Fran^ses,' 
and  'Anti-Baillet.' 

HENAGERIB,  a  collection  of  wild  ani- 
mals, exhibited  in  zoological  gardens,  in 
museums    and   by   circns  compames  traveling 


from  city  to  city.  The  term  is  now  confined 
almost  wholly  to  a  collection  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  a  traveling  circus,  a  permanent 
collection  being  Styled  a  zoological  [ark  oi 
•lOO."  The  menagerie  of  the  tyi»cal  circus  is 
usually  shown  in  a  separate  tent,  so  arranged 
that  the  public  can  make  the  round  of  the  cages 
before  taking  their  seats.  The  principal  ex- 
hibits are  usually  elephants,  a  giraffe  (when 
one  is  to  be  had),  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
tapir,  bons,  tigers,  bears,  leopards  (and  others 
of  the  cat  family),  lynx,  kangaroo,  varieties  of 
deer,  monkeys,  a  few  cages  of  snakes,  and 
minor  animals.  See  Cncus;  Zoological  Gas- 
vaiB. 

MBNAI  (mCn'O  STRAIT,  the  channel  be- 
tween Wales  and  the  island  of  Anglesey,  is  13 
miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  250  yards 
to  two  miles.  A  suspension  bridge  and  the 
celebrated  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  connect 
Anglesey  with  the  mainland.  The  tides  and 
current  are  very  strong  at  times,  so  that  large 
vessels  avoid  the  strait.    See  Bkidce. 

HBNAH.  ma-nam',  or  HBINAH.  the 
chief  river  of  Siam,  rising  in  the  Laos  country, 
and  flowing  generally  southward  to  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  f>elow  Bangkok.  The  headwaters 
are  named  the  Nam  Nan.  Its  length  is  about 
900  miles,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
course  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft.  It  is 
subject  to  periodical  overflows  on  which  the 
crops  of  the  rice  fields  along  its  banks  are  de- 
pendent. 

HBNANDER,  the  name  of  two  Gre^ 
writers,  H)  the  comic  dramatist:  b.  Athens. 
342  B.C. ;  a.  there,  290  b.c.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Theophratus,  himself  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
Aristotle  as  head  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  aulhor 
of  'Characteres,'  a  somewhat  more  literary  and 
popular  enlargement  of  some  ruling  ideas  of 
the  Nicomachaean  Ethics ;  he  was  by  such  a 
teacher  well  trained  for  his  dramatic  vocation. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  friend  of  Epicurus  from 
early  life,  and  may  thus  have  been  imbued  with 
that  bonhommie  which  rendered  him  so  genial 
an  interpreter  of  manners.  He  wrote  a  hun- 
dred comedies  which  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  Aristophanes  by  their  refinement,  ihcii 
freedom  from  personal  and  political  virulence, 
and  their  graceful,  sometimes  beautiful,  delinea- 
tion of  feminine  character.  He  was,  however, 
outrivaled  in  popular  favor  by  his  contemporary 
Philemon,  whose  ribaldry  was  irresistible  to  ihe 
Athenian  playgoers.  Only  some  fragments  of 
his  works  survive  in  the  original,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  relics  having  come  to  light  in 
Egypt  (1898).  He  was,  however,  closely  imi- 
tated by  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  in  the 
'Bacchides,'  'Stichus'  and  "Poenulus'  of  the 
former,  and  the  'Andria,'  'Eunuchus.'  'Hcau- 
tonlimorumenos'  and  'Adelphi'  of  the  latler 
we  have  very  good  representatives  of  the  Greek 
dramatist's  method  and  spirit.  A  fine  antique 
statue  of  Menander  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican, 
(2)  A  Greek  rhetorician  who  flourished  in  iLe 
latler, half  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  He  has  left 
the  rhetorical  treatise  'De  Encomiis,'  and  from 
his  analyses  of  the  oralions  of  Demosthenes, 
most  of  the  scholia  on  that  orator  have  been 
compiled.  Consult  (on  Menander  the  drama- 
list),  Guuot,  'Menandre'  1855) ;  Horkrf, 
'Lebensweisheit  des  Komikers  Menander' 
(1857);  (on  Menandertherhetoridan),Rit5chl, 
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'Der  Rhetor  Meaander  und  die  SchoUen  lU 
Demosthenes'  (1883). 

HENANT,  Joachim,  Frendi  AtsyriologiBt 
and  jurist;  b.  Cherbourg,  16  April  1820;  d. 
Paris,  30  Aug,  1899.  Having  studied  law  he 
was  appointed  to  the  magistracy  of  the  civic 
tribunal  in  the  city  of  Havre,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  deciphering  the  old  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, for  which  he  was  elected  a  memher 
of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions.  Chief 
among  his  works  are  'Zotoastre*  (1844); 
'Recueil  d'Alnhabets  des  ficritures  cunei- 
formes'  (I860) ;  'Elements  d'Epigraphie  as- 
syrienne>  (1860);  'Inscriptions  assy riennes  des 
briques  de  Babylone'  (1860)  ;  'Inscriptions  de 
Hammourabi,  roi  de  Babylone  au  XVI  siecle 
avant  notreere'  (1863);  'Expose  des  filcments 
de  la  Grammaire  Assyrienne'  (1868);  'Legons 
d'epigra[:4iie  assyrienne  profesees  aux  libres  de 
la  Sorbonne'  (1873);  a  collection  of  texts, 
'Annates  des  rois  d'Assyrie*  (1874),  and 
<Babyione  et  la  Chaldee'  (1875);  'Manuel  de 
la  iangue  assyrienne'   (1830). 

H^NARD,  tna-nar,  Hichel  Bmumoiu', 
American  pioneer :  b.  Laprairie,  Lower  Canada, 
1805;  d,  1856.  He  was  of  French  parentage, 
and  after  working  some  time  for  a  Detroit  fur- 
trading  company  entered  the  service  of  hia 
uncle,  also  a  fur-trader,  in  Missouri.  The 
Shawnees  made  him  their  chief,  and  he  ac- 
quired great  power  among  various  Indian  tribes. 
Soon  after  1830  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he 
continued  fur-trading  with  the  Indians,  and  also 
dealt  with  Mexicans.  When  the  Texans  re- 
volted against  Mexico  he  held  the  Indians  in 
check  and  kept  them  from  acting  against  the  in- 
surgents. As  a  member  of  the  convention  at 
which  the  Texans  declared  their  independence, 
and  afterward  of  the  Congress  of  Texas,  he 
exerted  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  that 
State.  The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Galveston 
was  included  in  a  purchase  made  by  him  in 
1836,  and  of  that  cjtv  he.  more  than  any  other 
man,  is  to  be  considered  the   founder. 

MKNASHA,  me-nash'9.  Wis.,  city  in  Win- 
nebago County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River, 
on  Lake  Winnebago,  on  the  ^vernment  canal 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement 
(Company,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul,  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroads,  about  90  miles  north  by  west  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1847  and  the  incorporation  was  in  1874. 
Menasha,  like  other  places  on  Lake  Winnebago, 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural re^on  in  which  the  lumber  interests 
are  prominent.  There  is  abundant  water  power. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  lumber, 
paper,  brick,  machine-shop  products,  wooden- 
ware,  furniture,  leather  and  woolen  goods.  The 
city  has  good  public  and  parish  schools  and  a 
public  library.     Pop.  6.081. 

HENASSE,  ma-nas'a,  Ben  Israel,  Tewish 
scholar  and  writer:  b.  Lisbon.  1604;  d.  Middel- 
burgj  20  Nov.  1657.  He  was  in  his  18th  year 
rabbi  of  a  synagogue  in  Amsterdam ;  mastered 
10  languages  and  published  numerous  works  on 
theology  and  hcrmencutics.  After  the  decap- 
itation of  Charles  I  of  England  he  took  meas- 
ures to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  statue  of  Edward 
I,  by  which  Jews  were  excluded  from  England. 
Cromwell  appointed  a  commission  to  consider 


his  petition,  and  in  1655  llie  legal  restrictions 
were  removed.  Among  his  most  notable  works 
is  'Vindiciic  Judxonun,'  which  was  translated 
into  German  by  MendeUsolm,  1782.  Consult 
KayserliiiK,  'Menasse  Ben  Israel>  (I86I). 

HENCIUS,  mi^'shl-us,  the  Latinized  name 
of  Meng-tse,  that  is,  Meng  the  Teacher,  a  Chi- 
nese plulosopher  and  recluse :  b.  province  of 
Shan-Tung,  about  372  b.c.  ;  d.  there,  about  289 
B.C.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother  with  such 
success  that  the  approtetion  contained  in  the 
phrase  'the  mother  of  Meng'  has  become  prt>- 
verbial.  Mendus  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
early  Confucians.  During  his  time  the  govern- 
ments of  China  were  oppressive,  and  Mencius 
for  many  years  wandered  about  in  search  of  a 
prince  who  would  consent  to  govern  in  accord- 
ance with  true  and  just  principles.  Failing  to 
find  any  such,  he  retired  to  his  former  seclusion 
and  Rpent  the  rest  of  his  life  iti  perfecting  his 
system  and  training  disciples.  His  works 
contain  some  enlightened  views  on  man  and 
society.  He  believed  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man  and  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  progress  under  a  good  social  and  politi- 
cjd  system.  He  regarded  all  governments  as 
from  God,  but  at  the  same  time  he  believed  in 
the  responsibility  of  rulers  to  their  people  and 
the  people's  right  to  depose  or  even  put  to  death 
unworthy  rulers.  In  a  nation  the  people  are 
the  most  important  element,  second  comes  the 
government  and  third  the  monarch.  The  aim 
of  a  government,  according  to  him,  should  be 
the  happiness  and  education  of  the  people,  and 
any  ruler  who  was  content  to  leave  his  sub- 
jects in  ignorance  and  mise^  deserved  to  be 
deposed.  The  teachings  of  Mencius  were 
-written  out  by  his  disaples  in  dialogue  form, 
under  the  title  'The  Book  of  Mendus,*  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Julien  (1824) 
and  into  English  by  Collin  (1828).  Consult 
Legge,  'Life  and  Works  of  Mencius>  (1875); 
Faber,  'Lehrbcrgrifi  des  Philosopben  Mendus* 
(1877) :  Watters,  'A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  a 
Temple  of  Confucius>   (1879). 

HENDAITES.    See  Nazakei^es. 

MENDEANS.    See  Nazar£HE3. 

HENDEL,  Johann  Orwory,  abbot  of 
Briinn,  now  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
law  named  after  him  (see  HebebityJ  :  b.  Hdn- 
zendorf  bei  Adrau,  Austrian  Silesia,  22  July 
1822.  of  peasant  parents;  d.  6  Jan.  1884.  In 
1843  he  entered  the  Koniginkloster.  an  Augus- 
tinian  foundation  in  Altbrunn,  as  a  novice ;  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1847.  From  1851-53  he 
studied  natural  sdence  at  Vienna;  and.  on  his 
return  to  the  doister,  taught  in  the  Realscbule. 
About  1869  he  became  ahbot  of  Briinn;  and 
later  took  part  in  the  Ultramontane  movement 
It  was  in  18S4  that  he  began  those  experiments, 
on  Pimm,  in  the  cloister  gardens,  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  have  brought  him 
posthumous  fame.  In  1865  he  contributed  hts 
now  memorable  paper,  'Versnche  fiber  Pflan- 
renhydriden,'  to  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of 
Brunn ;  and,  in  \S(d,  another,  on  HUracium 
hybrids.  After  1869  tie  seems  to  have  discon- 
tinued hi^  work  in  hybridizing,  and  died  un- 
recognized by  science.  This  Seems  inexplica- 
ble, as  his  researches  were  of  a  nature  to  com- 
meiKl  them  to  his  studious  contenjporaries, 
among  them  Darwin,  who  entirdy  miued  hit 
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contribution,  ev*n  though  the  Briinn  sodety 
exchanged  with  tfie  Royal  Society  of  London. 
But  Mendel  had  the  satisfaction  of  realiiing 
that  he  had  established  a  law  in  heredity  as  to 
the  numerical  ratios  of  the  types  developed  in 
bybridizing  —  the  grand  fact  for  which  vre 
DOW  pri^e  his  unoblrusive  labors.  Hia  theoriea 
have  given  us  the  word  Mendelism.  He  called 
faimscif  a  student  of  KolUr;  and  for  some  time 
htt  was  pxeaident  of  the  Briinn.  sodety.  Since 
the  verification  of  bis  expar^eiits,  simuHane- 
ously,  in  1900,  by  De  Vries,  in  Holland.  Cot- 
rans,  in  Germany,  and  Tschermak,  in  Austria, 
and  of  the  translation  of  las  paper  appearing 
ID  the  *Touraai  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soci- 
e&  of  England'  <I901),  tbe  litcratuie  has  been 
full  of  "Uendel's  Law.*  Consult  Baleson,  W., 
'Uetidel's  Principles  of  Heredity'  (Cam- 
bridge 1903). 

MBNDELSBPF,  Dlmitri  iTanoritch, 
Russian  chetnisi:  b.  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  7  Feb, 
1834;  d.  Saint  Petersborg.  2  Feb.  1907.  He 
studied  at  the  Institute  of  Pedagogy,  Saint 
Petersburg,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to 
nattir^  science;  in  1856  became  docent  at  tbe 
University  of  Saint  Petersburg;  was  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1859-61.  where  he  published  bis  mono- 
gVaph  <On  the  Capillarity  of  Gases,*  soon  fol- 
lewed  by  ^Organic  Chetniatry.'  In  1853  he  be- 
came professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Saint 
Petersburg  InstiHtte  of  Technology,  and  in  1866 
tTss  appointed  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Saint  Petersburg.  The  results 
of  his  researches  on  the  compression  of  gases, 
which  he  closely  pnrsued  from  1871  to  1875, 
were  set  forth  in  his  work  'On  the  Elasticity 
of  Gases.'  He  was  commissioned  in  1876  to 
report  upon  tbe  petroleum  industry  in  the 
Caucasus  regions  and  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
<Aqueou9  Solutions'  (1886),  a  work  on  experi- 
mental chemistry,  has  taken  its  place  amon^ 
ikt  most  important  contributions  to  that 
branch  of  science.  In  1890  his  'Tariff  Eluci- 
<bied*  presented  the  protectionist  views  of 
which  he  had  already  become  a  well-known  ad- 
vocate, and  whidL  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Industries,  be  actively  prop- 
agated. When  the  Chamber  of  Weights  and 
Measurei  was  estabDshed  by  the  Department 
of  Finance,  in  1893,  be  was  appointed  oonserv- 
ator  of  the  weights  and  measures.  His  proof 
of  tbe  periodvc  law  (q.v.),  first  presented  in 
'Elements  of  Chemistry>  <1868-70),  is  his 
crooning  achievement  in  pure  science.  Consult 
Thorpe,  'Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry* 
(1894). 

MENDEL'S  LAW,  the  law  of  heredity  dis- 
covered by  Johann  Gregor  Mendel  (j-v.)  and 
first  published  in  1865  under  the  title  •Versnche 
fiber  Pflanienhydriden*  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Brunn,  Aus- 
tria. Mendel  made  prolonged  experiments  in 
crossing  varieties  of  the  pea  (Piium  sativum). 
His  paper  vras  overlooked  unitl  attention  to  his 
remarkable  results  was  called  hy  De  Vries  in 
1900;  he  and  also  Correns  and  Tschermak  at 
the  same  time  Independently  rediscovered  Men- 
del's law.  Mendel  selected  seven  pairs  of 
characters,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  ripe  seed, 
of  the  cotyledons,  of  the  seed-pod.  color  of  the 
seed-skin,  length  of  stem,  etc.  Large  numbers 
of  crosses  were  made  between  peas  differing 
in  respect  of  one  of  each  of  these  pairs  of 


characters.  It  waS  f6und,  says  Bateson,  thM 
in  each  case  tbe  offspring  of  the  cross  exhibited 
the  character  of  one  at  the  parents  in  almost 
undiminished  intensity,  and  intermediates 
which  could  not  be  at  once  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parental  forms  were  not  found. 
'In  tbe  case  of  eadi  pair  of  characters  there  is 
thus  one  which  in  the  first  cross  prevails  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.*  This  prevailing  char- 
acter Mendel  called  die  dominant  character,  and 
to  the  other  he  gave  tbe  ttame  of  recessive 
character. 

This  law  of  dominance  has  been  found  by 
Baleson  and  by  Castle  to  apply  to  animals  as 
well  as  iriants.  and  thus  is  a  most  important 
biokigical  law.  Thus  when  mating  occnrs  be- 
tween two  organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, differing  in  some  character,  tbe  oflfspnng 
frequently  all  exhibit  the  character  of  one 
parent  only,  in  which  case  that  character  is  said 


tbe  offspring  are  gray,  tfial  color-character  be- 
ing: doniinanl.  The  character  which  is  mit  seen 
in  the  immediate  offs^ng  is  called  recessive, 
for  tbonsfa  unseen  it  is  still  present  in  tbe 
young,  wnite  in  the  experiment  being   the   re* 

The  law  of  dosunance  has  its  exceptions; 
tbe  bi^rid  often  possesses  a  chancter  of  its 
own,  instead  of  the  pure  character  of  one 
parent,  as  is  true  in  cases  of  contplcte  domi- 
nance. The  hybrid  form  often  reseinUefi  a 
supposed  ancestral  condition,  when  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  reversion.  Examples  are  the 
^ray  hybrid  mice,  which  are  indistinguishable 
in  appearance  from  the  bouse  mouse;  also  slate- 
colored  pigeons  resulting  from  crossing  white 
with  buff  pigeons. 

One  result  of  Mendel's  discovery  is  the 
purity  of  the  germ-cells.  As  stated  by  Castle: 
■The  hj'brid,  whatever  its  own  char^ter,  pro- 
duces npe  gerin-cells  which  bear  only  the  pure 
character  -of  one  parent  or  tbe  other.*  To 
breeders  Mendel's  law  is  of  great  importance 
because,  as  remarked  by  C^tU,  it  reduces  to 
an  exact  science  the  art  of  breeding  in  the 
case  most  carefully  studied  by  him,  that  of  en- 
tire dominance.  'No  animal  or  plant  is  'pure' 
simply  because  it  is  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors  possessing  a  desired  combination 
of  characters,  but  any  animal  is  pure  if  it  pro- 
duces gametes  (germ-cells)  of  only  one  sort, 
even  though  its  grandparents  may  among  theni- 
selves  have  possessed   opposite  characters." 

The  bearings  of  Mendel's  discovery,  con- 
firmed by  De  Vries'  experiments,  on  the  origin 
of  species  are  most  important.  The  problem 
is  whether  aberrations,  sports  or  discontinuous 
variations  may  not  sometimes  result  in  the 
formation  of  new  species  and  types,  or  whether 
species  are  all  the  result  of  slow,  continuous 
variations.  As  slated  by  Castle,  "A  sport  hav- 
ine  once  arisen  affecting  some  one  character 
of  a  species,  may  by  crossing  with  the  parent 
form  be  the  cause  of  no  'end  of  disintegration 
on  the  part  of  any  or  all  of  the  characters  of 
the  species,  and  the  disintegrated  characters 
may,  indeed  tnu^f,  form  a  great  variety  of  new 
cotnbinations  of  characters,  some  of  which  will 
prove  stable  and  self-perpetualing. 

Mendel's  discoveries  also  explain  the  prjn- 
cipfe  that  new  types  of  organisms  arc  extremely 
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variable,  m^ereas  oM  types  ane  subjest  to  little 
1-amtion.  A  n«w  type  -which  has  arisen  as  a 
sport  will  cross  with  the  pnrmt  form.  The  off- 
spring, says  Castle,  will  then  inherit  some  dom- 
inant character,  others  latent,  and  this  will  re- 
sult in  polymorphism  of  the  raee.  TIras  the 
nggestion  of  Galton  that  species  may  arise 
from  sports  is  cMtfirrded,  while  added  cases  are 
afforded  by  the  recent  remarkable  wtperiments 
of  De  Vries,  resulting  in  the  orifinaiion  of 
se*en  new  species  of  ■primrose  by  sudden  vari- 
ations, or  wnat  he  calls  "mutations."  Consult 
Baieson,  W,,  'MeniW's  Principles  of  Heredity' 
(Cambridge  1913)!  Castle,  W.  E.,  'Mendel's 
Uw  of  Heredity'  {Cambridge  1903) ;  Mot^n, 
T.  H.,  'The  Mechanism  of  MendeHan  Hered- 
ity' (New  York  1915).    See  Hfe»HBiT¥;  Sex. 

MENDELSSOHN,  men'deU-son,  Mosu, 
(jerman  Jewish  phikisopher :  b.  Dessau,  Ger- 
many, 6  SepL  1729  i  d.  Berlin,  4  Jan.  1786.    His 


father,  Meodel,  a  schoolmaster,  thotudi  very 
',  gave  him  a  careful  education.  He  lived 
ral  years  on  ihe  charitj;  of  persons  of  his 


religion,  devoting  his  time  to  study, 
chiefly  in  Hebrew  and  Hebrew  literature,  but 
also  in  mathemaiici  and  modern  languages.  In 
1750  he  was  appointed  by  a  silk  manufacturer 
named  Berohard,  a  jew,  tutor  of  his  children. 
At  a  later  period  Bernhard  took  him  as  a  part- 
ner in  his  bu^ness.  In  1754  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lessing,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted a  close  intimacy  whicb  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  mind.  InteUeclual  philosophy 
now  became  his  chief  itufiy.  His  'Briefe  iiber 
die  EmpAndung«n'  were  the  Arst-fruLt  of  his 
labors  in  this  branch.  Mendelssohn  contributed 
10  several  of  the  first  periodicals,  and  now  and 
then  appeared  before  the  pubUc  "with  philosoph- 
ical work^  which  brought  bitn  fame,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  a)so  in  foieign  countries.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  'Phxdon,'  a  treatise 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  first  published 
in  1767.  It  has  been  iranfilated  into  most  Euro- 
pean languages.  He  estabU&hed  no  new  sys- 
tem, but  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  patient  thinkers  of  his  aoe.  and 
the  excelletice  of  his  character  was  enLanced 
by  bis  modesty,  uprightness  and  araiaUe  dis- 
position. He  knew  how  to  elude  with  delicacy 
the  zealous  eiforts  of  Lavater  to  induce  him  to 
declare  himself  a  Christian.  To  this  eocounier 
Itetween  Lavaier  and  Mendelssohn  German  lit- 
erature cAves  one  of  its  greatest  dramas,  Les- 
sing's  'Nathan  der  Weise,'  in  which  the  author, 
in  the  person  of  the  hero,  commemorates  the 
virtues,  the  tolerant  spirit  and  compcehensive 
mind  of  his  friend  Mendelssohn.  His  'Jerusa- 
lem, oder  uber  religiose  Macht  und  Judeuthum' 
<1783)  was  much  misunderstood,  partly  be- 
cause he  attacked  malty  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  his  race.  'Morning  Hours'  (Morgensiuiv- 
den)  was  published  in  1785,  The  last  work  - 
of  Mendelssohn  was  in  defense  of  his  friend 
Lessing,  of  whom  Jacobi  had-asserted  that  he 
was  a  Spinozist,  was  entitled  'Moses  Mendels- 
sohn und  die  Freunde  Lessings'  (17S6).  Con- 
sult Kayseriing,  'Moses  Mendelssohn'  (1882). 
MENDBLSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  Jakob 
Lodwig  Felix,  German  composer:  b.  Hamburg, 
5  Feb.  1809;  d.  Leiprig  4  Nov.  1847,  The 
kindly  influences  which,  like  a  halo,  encircled 
the  life  of  the  illustrious  man.  are  reflected  in 
m»ny  of  his  best  composirions.    He  was  born 


in '  prosperity,  reared  in  plmtT  and  at  nearly 
all  times  was  surrounded  by  conditions  con- 
ducive to  success.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
no  way  was  Mendelssohn's  naturalness  and 
natvet^  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer-  ' 
ence  to  his  own  foibles;  and  further,  that  the 
hearty  way  in  which  he  enjoyed  idleness  and 
boasted  of  it  were  delightful  in  a  man  who  got 
through  so  much  work,  who  was  singularly 
temperate  and  whose  only  weakness  for  the 
products  of  the  kitchen  was  for  rice,  milk  and 
cherry  pie.  "f  do  not  in  the  least  concern  my- 
self," said  he,  'as  to  what  people  wish  or 
praise  or  pay  for;  but  solely  as  to  what  I  my- 
self consider  good.' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  history  of  any 
other  great  musician  discloses  so  wide  a  com- 
bination of  qualities.  Some  of  his  biographers 
have  expressed  the  thought  that  his  happy  dis- 
position prevented  his  work  from  altainmg  that 
degree  of  depth  which  it  mi^i  have  done  had 
his  genius  been  subjected  lo  fiery  trials.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  among 
all  the  German  composers  there  is  not  one  who 
has  enjoyed  such  universal  popularly,  cer- 
tainly in  America  and  England,  as  Mendels- 
sohn. His  oratorios,  'Saint  Paul*  and  'Elijah,' 
are  Sung  'eveiywhere,  while  his  'Hvinn  of 
Praise,'  the  'Overture  to  the  Hebrides,'  his 
symphonies,  sonatas,  concert-overtures,  settings 
for  certain  Psalms  and  'Songs  without  Words' 
are  familiar  to  all. 

Seventy- two  of  Mendelssohn's  numbered 
works  were  published  before  his  death  and  47 
later,  while  23  of  his  compositions,  many  of 
them  including  two  or  more  pieces,  had  no 
•opus'  numbers  assigned  to  them.  Six  other 
of  his  published  compositions  have  been  re- 
corded, while  his  unpublished  pieces,  mostly  in 
aulCBraph  and  principally  composed  before  he 
was  of  age,  are  quite  numerous,  including  12 
symphonies,  several  fugues,  concertos,  sonatas, 
studies^  fantasias,  etc. 

FeliT  was  the  second  child  and  eldest  son 
of  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  a  Jewish  banker  of 
Hamburg,  and  Lea  (or  LeahX  Salomon,  a  resi- 
dent of  Beriin,  and  a  Jewish  lady  of  consider- 
able property  and  attainments,  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  26  Dec.  1804.  The  grandfather  of 
FeKx  was  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.v.),  who 
settled  in  Berlin  in  1762  and  married  Promet, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Gugenheim,  of  Hamburg. 
Moses'  father  was  named  Mendel,  a  poor  Jew- 
ish schoolmaster  of  Dessau,  on  Ihe  Elbe.  Thus  ■ 
the  name  Mendelssohn  (son  of  Mendel)  simoty 
perpetuates  the  Oriental  method  of  name- 
making. 

When  not  three  years  old  Felix  was  taken 
to  Berlin,  and  five  years  later  (1816>  his  father 
took  him  and  his  sister  Fanny,  four  years  the 
senior  of  Felix,  io  Paris  on  a  business  trip. 
While  there  they  both  received  lessons  on  the 
piano  from  Madame  Bigot,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  their  return  to  Berlin  that  their  sys- 
tematic education  commenced.  Ludwig  Berger 
became  their  piano  instructor  and  Zelter  taught 
them  ihorOD^-bass  and  composition,  fn  1824 
Moscheles  became  acquainted  with  the  family, 
and  while  he  declined  to  accept  Felix  as  a 
pupil  consented  to  offer  him  suggestions  and 
advice.  In  the  same  year  Spohr  visited  Berlin 
and  renewed  his  friendship  with  the  family, 
which  had  been  formed  at  Cassel  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1822  where  the  family  had  gone  for 
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the  ipurpose  of  introducing  Fdix  to  him.  In 
his  ughth  year  Felix  played  the  piano  with  re- 
markable  ability,  and  about  a  year  later  (1818) 
he  made  his  first  formal  public  appearance. 
This  was  at  a  C4iiicert  given  by  Joseph  Gugel, 
a  virtuoso  on  the  horn.  Ac  11  lie  joined  the 
Singakademie  as  an  alto.  In  1820  Felix  com- 
menced systematic  work  as  a  composer,  al- 
thou^  before  that  time  he  had  written  from 
50  lo  60  complete  movements.  The  earliest 
date  of  which  a  dated  autograph  is  preserved 
was  attached  to  a  cantata  entitled  'In  ruhrend 
feierlichen  Tonen,'  which  he  completed  on  13 
January  of  that  year. 

The  following  year  was  eventful.  He  com- 
posed five  symphonies,  nine  fugues,  several 
pieces  for  the  piano,  two  operettas  and  a  num- 


fore  Hummel.  His  compositions  in  1822  were 
very  numerous,  and  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  wrote  six  symphonies,  five  con- 
certos, a  piano  quartet,  a  violm  sonata,  a  Mag- 
nificat and  Gloria,  and  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
entitled    'Die  beiden   Neffen,  oder  der  Onkel 


cert,  takinR  part  in  a  duo  for  two  pianos,  and 
a^in,  on  5  December,  he  played  at  a  concert 
given  by  Madame  Milder-Hauptmann,  when,  he 
gave  one  of  his  own  concertos.  It  was  prob- 
ably in  this  year,  too,  that  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing informal  musical  performances  on  alternate 
Sunday  mornings  at  tne  Mendelssohn  home  was 
begun.  Felix  directed,  his  sister  Fanny  pre- 
sided  at  the  piano,  his  younger  brother,  Paul, 
played  on  the  cello,  and  his  second  sister,  Re- 
becca, sang. 

In  1824  his  musical  genius  showed  marked 
advance,  as  evidenced  in  his  symfdiony  in  C 
minor,  composed  between  2  and  31  March.  In 
the  summer  he  was  taken  to  Doberan  on  the 
Baltic,  a  seaside  resort,  and  there  received  the 
impressions  which  later  found  expression  in  his 
'Meeresstille  Ouverture.'  His  wonderful  power 
of  extemporizing  and  his  readiness  to  play  the 
music  of  other  composers  are  notewortny  feat- 
ures, and  Hiller,  who  was  with  him  in  Frank- 
fort in  1825,  was  carried  away  with  his  per- 
iormances.  In  this  year  he  met  Cherubini  in 
Paris,  whither  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
visit  Toward  the  end  of  1825  Mendelssohn's 
father  purchased  a  large  mansion,  surrounded 
by  Sjpadous  grounds,  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  charming  home  he  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  his  work.  The  beauties  of 
Shakespeare  were  here  unfolded  to  him,  Felix 
was  especially  charmed  with  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  and  probably  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  exquisite  composition  bearing 
that  name  which  forms  opus  61  and  was  first 
produced  in  Potsdam  14  Oct.  1843.  The  over- 
ture to  a  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream>  appeared 
earlier,  and  as  a  piano  duel,  its  first  public  per- 
formance being  given  at  Stettin  in  February 
1827.  Either  during  this  or  the  previous  year, 
Felix  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  showed  evidences  of  decided  literary  powers. 
On  his  return  from  Stettin  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  opera  '  Die  Huchzeit  des  Camacho,' 
but  owing   tu   the   opposition   of   the   director. 


Spontini,  it  was  perfonqed  only  once  at  that 
time,  althaughi  strange  to  relate,  a  complete 
performance  of  it  wu  given  at  Boston,  Mass., 
on  19  March  1855. 

The  principal  compontiau  during  18Swere 
a  cantata  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  Al- 
brecht  Diirer,  a  cantata  for  a  Congress  of 
Science,  an  antiphona  for  four  voices,  and  a 
concert  overture.  He  also  completed  his  over- 
ture to  Goethe's  'Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage. '  During  this  year  be  organized  a 
choir  of  16  voices  for  practising  Bach's  Passion 
music  The  year  1829  was  an  important  one  for 
Felix.  Hitherto  his  father  had  not  permitted 
him  to  rward  himself  as  a  professional  musi- 
cian, btit  this  now  being  determined  on,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  him  to  visit  some  of  the 
great  capitals,  with  a  view  of  gaining  maleriaU 
for  his  greatest  works.  His  first  joomey  was  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  on  21  April  1829. 
He  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
also  scored  a  success  in  society.  His  de4ight- 
ful  manners  and  unfailing  animation  charmed 
every  one.  In  N'ovember  he  was  again  in  Ber- 
lin, and  durir^  the  winter  he  completed  the 
'Reformation  Sjmiphony'  for  the  Tercentenarj' 
Festival  of  the  Augsburg  Ciftifession.  He  de- 
clined the  professorship  of  music  in  the  uni- 
versity, preferring  to  carry  out  the  program 
which  his  father  had  mapped  out  for  him.  In 
May  1830  he  visited  Weimar,  where  he  again 
met  Goethe,  afterward  going  to  Munich,  and 
later  to  Italy.  Preparations  tor  his  return  be- 
gan in  June  1831,  and  after  visiting  many  cities 
he  arrived  in  Mtmich  where  his  concerto  in  G 
minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  17 
October. 

Another  visit  to  London  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  during  which  he  composed  with 
unabated  vigor.  Among  the  more  important 
productions  of  dits  time  were  his  musical  repre- 
senlatton  of  Goethe's  'Walpurgis  Night.*  and 
the  'Fingal  Overture,'  which  was  finished  in 
Rome.  Again  in  Berlin  in  July  1832,  he  gave 
several  concerts,  produring  the  'Walpurgis 
Night'  at  one  of  them.  His  time  was  fully  oc- 
cupied in  composing,  playing  and  conductinp. 
His  'Italian'  symphony  was  completed  ra 
March  1833,  and  sent  to  London  where  it  was 
produced  on  13  May  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion. Later  in  the  month,  we  find  him  conduct- 
Ihe  Lower  Rhine  festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
.  as  a  result  of  his  success,  he  was  en- 
gaged as  director  of  *all  the  public  and  private 
establishments  of  the  town*  for  three  year; 
with  a  salary  of  600  thalers.  He  resigned,  how- 
ever, during  the  second  year  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  conductor  of  the  fatnous  GewantUiau; 
Concerts  at  Leipzig,  then  conndered  the  highest 
position  in  the  musical  worW  of  Germany, 
Thither  he  proceeded  in  August  1835,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  season  which  began  on 
the  4th  of  October  following.  Seven  concerts 
were  given  between  that  date  and  20  November, 
when  he  was  shbciced  by  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  which  had  occurred  the  day  be- 
fore. For  the  first  time  his  radiant  disposition 
forsook  him  and  he  fell  into  a  despondent 
mood.  Daring  this  season  of  sadness,  however, 
he  was  able  to  finish  the  oratorio  of  'Saint 
Paul*  while  he  also  maintained  the  excellence 
of  the  concerts  for  which  he  was  responsible. 
The  great  oratorio  was  first  produced  at  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Diisseldorf  22  May 
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1836.  Aboui  this  time  he  took  charf^e  of  the 
Frankfort  Carilien-Verein  durinij  the  illness  of 
the  director,  and  there  made  the  friendship  of 
Uadame  Jean-Henaud  and  her  family.  He  be- 
came devotedly  attached  to  her  younf^est  daugh- 
ter, Cedle,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  28 
March  1837.  Returning,  to  Leipzig  he  con- 
ducted another  successful  season,  closing  with 
a  performance  of  'Saint  Paul,'  for  the  first 
time  produced  in  that  city.  In  August  1837,  he 
left  bis  bride  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
'Saint  PauP  at  the  Birmingham  FestivKT 
This  was  his  fifth  journey  to  England,  and 
before  he  reltirned  he  held  conferences  vrilh 
his  friend,  Klingermann,  over  the  plan  of  a 
new  oratorio  having  the  prophet  Elijah  as  the 
central  figure.  He  reached  Leipzig  on  1  Octo- 
ber in  time  to  conduct  the  first  concert  of  the 
Genvandhaus  on  the  ujne  evening. 

The  year  1839  was  notable  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  'Ruy  Bias'  overture  for  the  Leipzig 
Theatre  and  the  setting  of  the  114th  Psalm  to 
music  In  the  following  year  the  invention  of 
printing  was  celebrated  in  Leipzig  by  a  festival 
•  and  the  *Feslgesai]g,>  for  mens  voices,  ana 
'Lobgesang,>  or  'Hymn  of  Praise,*  were  com- 
posea  for  me  occasion.  During  this  vear  Men- 
delssohn accepted  the  direction  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  Berlin  National  Academy  of 
Arts,  but  before  entering  bb  duties  he  made 
anotner  visit  to  Birmingham  to  conduct  a  per- 
formance of  the  'Hymn  of  Praise.  On  his 
return  he  was  installed  as  Gene ral-Musik- Di- 
rector in  Berlin,  but  having  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing where  he  pleased,  he  returned  to  Leipzig, 
About  this  time  he  composed  the  music  for  the 
'Antigone'  and  'CEdipus  Coloneus'  of  Sopho- 
cles, Racine's  'Alhalie'  and  Shakespeare's 
'Tempest*   and   'Midsummer  Night's  Dream.* 

Another  sad  trial  now  befell  him  in  the 
death  of  his  mother,  12  Dec.  1&12.  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  following  year  he  removed  to 
Berlin.  The  king  of  Saxony  had  recently 
established  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  plan 
which  Mendelssohn  had  long  cherished,  and  he 
and  Schumann  were  appointed  professors  o? 
composition  and  the  piano.  Meanwhile  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  were  left  in  charge  of 
Hiller.  In  1844  he  visited  London  for  the 
«ghth  time  tn  response  to  an  invitation  to 
direct  several  concerts  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  In  October  he  resigned  his 
position  as  General -M«sik-Di rector  in  Berlin 
and  look  a  much-needed  rest  until  the  autumn 
nf  1845  when  he  again  assumed  charge  of  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra. 

Early  in  1846  be  was  back  in  Leipzig  where 
.  he  took  charge  of  two  classes  in  piano  and  com- 
position, and  among  his  pupils  were  Gotd- 
schmidt,  De  Sentis,  Tausch  and  others.  The 
season  of  1845-46  was  unusually  brilliant  in  con- 
cert work  and  the  program  showed  a  great 
breadth  of  selection.  At  the  eighth  concert  he 
brought  with  him  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  then 
.  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Leipzig.  On  5  Aug. 
1846,  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  'Elijah'  was 
held  in  Leiptig  and  soon  after  he  started  for 
England  on  his  ninth  visit,  the  complete  score 
having  been  sent  over  a  month  earlier  for  trans- 
lation. First  there  was  a  rehearsal  with  piano 
accompaniment  at  Moscheles'  house,  followed 
by  two  full  rehearsals  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  and  later  by  rehear^ls  in  Birmingiiam, 
where   on   26   August  the   f>raiorio   was  per- 


formed for  the  first  time  in  public.  One  of  his 
biographers  states  that  "there  was  a  mad  rush 
a'  the  close  of  the  performance  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  who  thanked  all 
present  for  their  share  in  the  performance  with 
which  he  was  so  deeply  gratified.*  Returning 
to  Leipzig  he  remodeled  the  oratorio,  however, 
making  so  many  chang|es  that  scarcely  a  move- 
ment stands  to-day  as  it  was  originally  written. 
The  complete  edition  was  published  in  July 
1847.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  Lon- 
don now  invited  Mendelssohn  to  give  a  pro- 
duction of  'Elijah'  in  its  revised  form  in 
Elxeter  Hall,  and  for  the  tenth  and  last  time 
he  visited  London  in  April  1847.  Four  per- 
formances were  given.  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  bein^  present  at  the  second  of 
the  series.  After  giving  other  productions  of 
the  'Elijah*  in  Manchester  and  Birminf^am, 
followed  by  a  performance  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  he  retarned  to  Frankfort,  weary 
and  utterly  worn  out.  To  add  to  bis  now  un- 
happy condition,  his  sister  Fanny,  whom  he  bad 
loved  devotedly,  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
died  14  May  1847.  On  hearing  the  sad  news 
he  fell  fainting  and  for  several  weeks  was 
utterly  prostrated.  Seeldng  diversion,  he  re- 
visited Switzerland  during;  the  summer,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  applied  himself  to  water-color 
painting  and  made  excellent  progi^  in  that 
direction.  Later  he  resumed  composition,  num- 
bering among  his  productions  at  that  time  the 
beautiful  quartet  in  F  minor  (Opus  80),  and 
he  also  wrote  some  parts  of  a  newly  com- 
menced oratorio,  ''Christus,'  which  he  left  un- 
finished. He  returned  to  Leipzig  in  September, 
but  attempted  nothing  serious  in  a  musical  way. 
His  spirit  was  broken  and  he  dreaded  to  appear 
in  public.  The  beginning  of  the  end  came  on 
9  October  while  calling  on  Madame  Frege, 
whom  he  was  accompanying  in  his  last  set  of 
songs.  She  left  the  room  to  order  lights,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  and  on  her  return  found 
him  shivering  and  suffering  violent  pains  in  the 
head.  He  rallied  somewhat,  but  another  relapse 
occurred  on  3  November  and  he  never  spoko 
again.  He  died  the  following  day  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  7tb,  was  borne  to  the  PauUnen-Kirche, 


eles  bad  scored  for  the  occasion.  Thence 
the  coffin  was  taken  to  the  Alte  Dreifalli^eits- 
Kirchhof  in  Berlin,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
its  last  resting  place. 

A  cross  on  tne  grave  bears  this  inscription: 
"Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy : 
geboren  zu  Hamburg,  am  3  Feb.  1809;  ge- 
slorben  zu  Leipzig  am  4  Nov.  1847." 
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R.  I.  Geasz. 
United  Stales  National  Museum. 
"'  HBNDBNHALL,  men'den-hil,  Thomu 
Corwin,  American  physicist :  b.  near  Hanover- 
town,  Ohio,  4  Oct.  1841.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  by  his  own  efforts  ob- 


Imperial  University  in  Toldo,  Japan.  There 
he  ifounded  a  laboratory,  an  observatory,  a 
scientific  society,  inaugurated  a  system  of 
lectures,  which  work  was  highly  approved  by 
(he  Japanese  govemmenl.  In  1881  he  relumed 
lo  (he  Ohio  University,  and  in  1884  accepted  a 

Ksition  in  the  5it(na1  Service  at  WaahinRton. 
1886  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  but  resigned  in  1889  to 
become  stipe rintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  from  1894- 
1901  was  president  of  the  Worcester  Poly^ 
technic  Institute.  He  has  published  several 
scientific  papers  and  a  book  entitled  *A  Century 
of  Electncity'    (1887>. 

MBNDBNHALL,  Walter  Cnrran,  Amer- 
ican geologist:  b.  Marlboro,  Stark  County. 
Ohio,  20  Feb.  1871-  In  189S  he  was  graduated 
at  Ohio  Normal  University;  studied  at  Harvard 
in  1896-97  and  at  HeidelberR,  Germany,  in 
1899-1900.  In  1894-96  be  was  geologic  aid.  in 
1896-1901  assistant  geologist  and  since  1901 
geologist  on  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, He  had  charge  of  the  ground-water  in- 
vestigations of  the  survey  in  1907-10  and  since 
the  latter  year  has  served  as  chief  of  the  Land 
Classification  Board.  He  is  the  author  of 
various   memoirs   and   articles   on   professional 

HENDES,  Catulle,  ka-tiil  m6n-das,  French 
writer :  b.  Bordeaux,  22  May  1841 ;  d.  Paris  8 
Feb.  1909.  His  verse  is  marked  by  extreme  de- 
votion to  form.  He  also  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
prose  —  short  stories,  longer  works  of  fiction, 
dramas.    There  is  much  affectation  about  them 


alL  Among  his  books  are  'Poisics'  (1S78); 
'Monsires  Parisiens'  (1882);  'La  Rose  et  le 
Noir'  (1885);  'Grande  Mwiet'  (1888).  Of 
his  plays  may  be  cited  'Le  Capitaine  Fracasse' 
(1872)  and  'Fiamette'   (1839>. 

MENDES  LEAL  DA  SILVA,  Josi,  h5 
sa'  mSA'dash  la-al'  da.Bei'vi,  Portuguese  states- 
man and  poet:  b.  Lisbon,  18  Oct  1818;  d. 
Gntra,  14  Aug.  1886.  He  was  MimsCer  of  the 
Navy  and  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Ambassador  to 
France,  1874-83;  and  to  Spaui,  1883-86.  lUs 
vo^e  3S  a  poet  has  been  very  great  in  his 
own  country  and  his  'Songs'  ('Canticos') 
were  first  collected  in  1S58.  He  wrote  abo  a 
large  number  of  idavs,  some  of  them  very 
poptdar  on  the  Portuguese  stage,  as  'Uncle 
Andrew  frotn  Bruiil' ;  and  'The  Sparlgman': 
and  also  several  romances.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Portngttcse  Academy  in  184S. 

HBNDBZ-PIKTO,  mSn'dash  pin'too.  Per- 
nao,  or  Fernam,  Portuguese  traveler;  b. 
Montemor-o-Velho,  "near  Coimbra,  Portugal, 
abotit  1510;  d.  Almada,  near  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
8  July  1S83.  He  departed  for  the  In*es  in 
1537.  retnrning  in  1556,  and  after  his  death  a 
very  curious  relation  of  his  voyages,  *Peri- 
grinacao  dc  Femam  Mendei-Pinto'  was  pub- 
fished,  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
English  and  other  European  tongues,  Con- 
greve.  In  his  'Love  for  Love,'  called  him  'a 
liar  of  the  first  magnitude.*  and  from  that  time 
his  narrative  was  considered  a  -     <  .- 

his  ^od  faith  and  veracity  a 


MKNDIBURU,  man-de-boo'rc .. 
de,  Peruvian  suldiei  and  historian :  b.  Lima. 
1805;  A  there,  21  Jan.  188S.  While  a  student 
he  joined  the  patriot  forces  in  1821,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spanish  and  bdd  prisoner  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Among  various  civil  and 
military  po.-its  afterward  held  by  him  were 
those  of  Minister  of  War  and  Finance.  He 
published  a  'Diccioaario  hislorico-geografico 
del  Pcri^'  a  work  of  great  value  and  highly 
priced  by  scholars.  The  first  part,  in  eight  vol- 
umes, deals  with  the  Inca  and  colonial  periods, 
and  its  publication,  begun  in  1874,  was  con- 
cluded after  General  Mendiburu's  death.  The 
second  part  was  not  published. 

MENDICANCY,  a  condition  of  permanent 
pauperism,  where  professional  beggars  are  so 
numerous  that  government  laws  are  necessary 
lo  remove  or  control  them.  A  population  of 
mendicants  naturally  results  in  a  criminal  com- 
munity and  all  countries  containitut  this  cle- 
ment have  endeavored  to  remove  this  evil  by 
legislation.  There  were  beggars  in  biblical 
limes.  As  early  as  1351  France  was  compelled 
to  pass  laws  against  'Lazy  persons,  truants,  and 
able-bodied  beggars.'  Laws  were  passed  in 
England  on  this  subject  as  early  as  the  lime  of 
Henry  VIII.  Mendacity  has  been  found  to  ex- 
ist Id  a  greater  extent  in  South  European  coun- 
tries than  elsewhere,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  the 
professional  beggar  has  been  one  of  the  Krcat- 
est  evils,  the  standard  of  prosperity,  morality 
and    intelligence    declining    as    mendicity    io- 

AccordinK  (o  the  census  statistice  of  1900 
there  were  91.227  professional  beggars  in  Spain, 
of  whom  51,948  were  women.  In  some  of  the 
cities  beggars  are  licensed  to  carry  on  their 
trade.    Seeking  alms  is  recogniied  as  a  l^tt- 
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mate  buiiness,  and  the  mtuiidpBlttjr  demands  a 
percentage  upon  the  collections.  Seville  is  the 
only  city  in  the  Idogdom  which  forbids  beg- 
ging upon  the  streets.  In  some  of  the  other 
towns  beggars  are  allowed  to  come  out  and  ply 
their  trade  one  day  in  the  wee^  perhaps  Friday 
or  Sunday,  when  the  streets  swarm  with  them 
as  they  «o  from  house  to  house,  sometime!  on 
borsebaoL  and  it  is  said  sometimes  in  carriages 
also.  In  Madrid  there  is  no  restriction  and  no 
license,  and  the  streets  are  lined  with  them. 

The  United  States  gathers  no  figures  of 
beggars  as  their  existence  is  iUegal.  If  paupers, 
tbey  are  supposed  to  go  to  the  almshouses.  The 
1910  census  showed  73.645  so  cared  Tor,  9.500 
in  New  England.  10.272  in  New  York.  8.6S3  m 
Pennsylvania,  7,400  in  Ohio.  5,395  in  Illinois, 
2,927  in  Indiana,  2.641  in  Wisconsin.  2.600  ta 
California,  etc. 

In  Mexico,  both  Indians  and  native  Mexi- 
cans to  the  number  of  thousands  make  up  the 
artny  of  professional  beggars,  and  Mexico  ap- 
pears to  have  no  laws  to  regulate  them.  In  the 
Mexican  cities  and  at  fairs  and  festivals  the 
mendicants  are  to  be  seen  in  astotushing  vari- 
ety; some  maimed,  some  bhnd  and  able-bodied 
fellows  with  most  artistic  "make-ups*  of  tat- 
tered garments  and  unkempt  hair  and  beards. 
Some  of  these  stand  before  one  silently  with  a 
dumb  appealing  look  in  their  eyes.  Others 
kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  way  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  doleful  stereotyped  appeals  for  char- 
ity. These  beggars  are  humbuRS  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kind  the  worid  over. 

In  the  United  States,  where  labor  is  in 
greater  demand  and  better  paid  than  abroad, 
there  seems  to.  be  no  excuse  for  mendicity,  and 
vet  there  are  many  professional  be^ars  here, 
largely  able-bodied  foreigners.  The  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  New  York  and  some  other 
States  make  vagrancy  a  crime  and  authorize 
the  cotnmitnient  of  tramps  to  the  workhouse, 
house  of  correction  and  common  jail  for  vary- 
ing ]periads.  In  the  Atlantic  Coast  Slates  the 
evil  is  a  serious  one. 

New  York  City  is  a  beggars'  paradise.  Be- 
tween 6,000  and  8.000  professional  mendicants 
make  that  city  their  home,  Every  other  city  in 
the  United  Stales  suffers  from  the  professional 
beggar,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  New 
York.  The  outdoor  officer  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  says  that  mendicants  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  flock  to  New  York  be- 
cause the  indiscriminate  giving  there  is  so  com- 
mon. Cities  and  States  ship  their  beggar  popu- 
lation to  New  York.  About  10  per  cent  of  these 
be^ars  are  women. 

MENDICANT  ORDERS.    See  Monacr- 

IGU. 

MENDIVB,  man-de'va,  Rafael  Maria  de. 
Cuban  poet:  b.  Havana,  Cuba,  24  Oct.  1821 ;  d. 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  1886.  His  first  collection  of 
poems  (1847),  entitled  "Passion-Flowers.'  is 
widely  popular.  Banished  in  1869.  he  lived  al- 
ternately m  New  York  and  Nassau,  writing 
legends  and  stories  in  verse.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  Spanish- American  poets ; 
and  many  of  his  verses  received  English, 
French  and  Italian  translations. 

MENDOCINO.    See  Cape  Mendocino. 

MENDOTA,  III.,  city  of  La  Salle  Coun^, 
80  miles  west  of  Chicago  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  the  Illinois  Central  and 


the  Chic^o,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads. 
The  city  contains  the  Blackstone  School,  Lin- 
coln School,  a  public  library,  agricultural  im- 
plement works,  machine  works,  water-tank 
heater  works,  etc.  The  municipality  owns  the 
water-supply  system  and  the  sewage  system. 
Pop.  3.806. 

MENDOTA  LAKE.    See  Fouk  Lakes. 

HENDOZA,  min-dd'tha,  Antonio  de, 
Spanish  administrator:  b.  about  1485;  d.  I' 


Peru,  21  July  1552.     In  1535  he  v 


s  appom 


by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  with  whom  he  was 
in  great  personal  favor,  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
(Mexico),  beins  the  first  of  M  viceroys,  with 
the  longest  a&iinist ration  and  that  which 
shows  the  best   record  in  the  history  of  that 

Provincial  government.  He  made  many  re- 
arms, especially  in  relieving  the  oppressed  na- 
tives; developed  agriculture  and  mining;  es- 
tablished the  first  Mexican  mint;  founded  the 
first  college;  and  introduced  the  first  printing 
press.  In  1551  he  became  viceroy  of  Peru, 
where  he  caused  to  be  prepared  a  code  of  laws 
that  has  been  the  basis  of^  the  colonial  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  the  present  legal  system  of 
the  republic.  It  was  under  Mendoia's  admin- 
istration in  Mexico  that  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
Coronado  (q.v.)  undertook  bis  famous  explor- 
ing expedition. 

MENDOZA,  Diego  Hnrudo,  de-g'go  hoor- 
ti'do,    Spanish   author  and   statesman,   great- 

rndson  of  the  Marques  de  Santillana  (q.v,)  : 
Granada,  1503;  d  Madrid,  15  April  1575. 
He  was  educated,  as  a  younger  son,  for  the 
Church,  but,  after  studying  Arabic  at  Granada 
and  the  htunaniiies  at  Salamanca,  entered  the 
army  and  in  1525  fought  at  Pavia.  He  acted 
as  Charles  Vs  Ambassador  to  England  in  1537, 
to  Venice  in  1538,  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1545  and  to  the  Papal  See  in  1547,  when  he  be- 
came governor  of  Siena.  With  Philip  11  he 
quarreled  and  in  1564  was  interned  in  Granada, 
only  returning  to  court  in  1574,  soon  before  ■ 
his  death.  To  his  stay  in  Italy  was  due  his  in- 
fluence in  making  the  Spanish  lyric  thorou^ly 
Italianate ;  and  from  Italy  he  brought  an  un- 
usual knowledge  of  the  classics  as  well  as  a  fine 
collection  of  Greek  manuscripts.  Mendoza  also 
perfected  the  Spanish  poetic  epistle.  The  fa- 
mous romance,  'Lazarillo  de  Tormes,'  has 
been  ascribed  to  him.  But  his  greatest  work  is 
his  history  of  the  Moori^  insurrection, 
'Guerra  de  Granada,'  a  model  of  historical  im- 
partiality and  on  a  theme  for  which  knowled^ 
of  Arabic  peculiarly  fitted  him.  So  impartial 
was  this  work  that  it  was  not  puMished  com- 
plete for  manv  years,  and  even  now  a  good 
edition  is  a  desideratum.  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy in  German  by  Fesenmair  (1882). 

MENDOZA,  Pedro  d«,  Spanish  explorer 
in  America,  founder  of  Buenos  Aires:  b. 
Guadix,  Granada,  about  1487;  d.  at  sea,  1537. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  Charles  V ;  foui^t 
bravely  in  Italy;  and  in  April  1535  left  Spain 
with  12  ships  and  800  men,  sailed  up  the  Plata 
River  and  founded  the  city  then  called  "Nues- 
tra  Sefiora  de  Buenos  Ayres.'  His  further 
movements  were  unfortunate;  Indians  and  dis- 
ease attacked  his  men,  three-fourths  of  whom, 
including  his  own  brother,  were  lost.  The  na- 
tives captured  and  burned  the  city,  and  Men- 
doza, rescued  none  too  soon  by  his  brother, 
who   came   with    reinforcements,   set    sail    for 
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home.    But  his  health  and  reason  were  under- 
mined and  he  died  on  board  ship. 

MEMDOZA,  Argentina,  a  province  in  the 
western  part,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
Mountains ;  area,  56,502  square  miles.  Mount 
Aconcagua,  22,427  feel,  is  on  the  northwestern 
boundary.  The  western  part  of  the  province 
is  mountainous,  the  eastern  part  pampa  land 
and  fertile  where  watered  by  the  streans  or  by 
irrigation,  but  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  There 
are  four  important  rivers,  the  Mendoza,  Atuel, 
Diamante  and  Tuouyan.  The  Trans  andean 
Railway  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires  di< 
vides  the  territory.  There  is  also  a  railway 
to  San  Juan  and  San  Carlos,  and  a  southern 
line  from  San  Rafael  east.  It  is  rich  in  min- 
erals, especially  silver  and  copper.     Coal 


the  other  provinces.  Cattle,  hides  and  wool 
are  the  chief  exports.  Wheat  and  com  are  in- 
creasing in  importance.    Pop.  277,535. 

HENDOZA,  Argentina,  city,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Metidoza,  at  the  base  of  the  Andes, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouniains,  on  the 
railroad  which  extends  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  about  60O  miles  west  by 
north  from  Buenos  Aires  and  165  miles  cast  of 
Valparaiso.  It  is  about  2,400  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  city  was  founded  in  1559.  It  be- 
longed to  Chile  previous  to  1776.  In  1861  it 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  which  killed  about 
10,000  veople  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
aVf,  The  Transandean  Railway  connects  the 
citj'  via  Villa  Mercedes  with  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  eastern  coast,  also  with  Santa  Fe 
and  Corrientes.  It  has  eight  banks,  seven  de- 
partment stores  and  is  an  important  trade 
centre.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  national  normal 
sdiools,  a  national  college  and  an  agricultural 
institute.    Pop,  about  58,790, 

HENE,  me'ne  (nui^bered) ;  TEKEL 
■  (weired);  UPHARSIN  (divided),  the  ChaU 
dee  words  traced  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's 
feast  and  signilicant  of  his  impending  doom 
(Dan.  v).  The  astrologers  could  not  read 
them,  because  they  were  written  in  antique 
Hebrew  characters,  but  Daniel  understood 
their  awful  meaning;  and  the  same  night  wit- 
nessed their  fulfllment. 

MENEDEMUS,  founder  of  the  school  of 
philosophy  called  Eretrian  from  his  native  city 
Eretria;  h.  about  351 ;  d.  about  277  b.c.  Tradi- 
tions vary  as  to  whether  he  turned  to  philoso- 
phy under  the  influence  of  Plato,  or  under  that 
of  Stilpo  of  Megara,  but  his  tenets  seem  to 
have  most  resembled  those  of  the  Me^rian 
school. 

HENELAUS,  ragn-e-la'fls,  in  Greek  legen- 
dary history,  the  son  or  grandson  of  Atreus 
and  brother  of  Agamemnon  (q.v.).  From  his 
father-in-law,  Tyndareus,  whose  dauuhter 
Helen  he  married,  he  received  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  or  Lacedxman.  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
ting  of  Troy,  having  carried  off  his  wife, 
Helen,  with  a  part  of  his  treasures  and  some 
female  slaves,  and  conveyed  them  to  Troy 
(q.v.),     Menelaus,     accompanied     by     Ulysses 


.  f  his  wife  and  property,  and  this  being  re- 
fused, he  summoned  the  Greek  princes  to  re- 
venge  the   affront   according   to   their   promise. 


After  the  conquest  of  Troy,  Menelaus  took 
Helen  to  return  with  her  to  his  native  land. 
Eight  years  he  wandered  before  he  reached 
home.  On  the  island  of  Pharos  (q.v.)  he  sur- 
prised Proteus  asleep  and  compelled  him  to 
disclose  the  means  which  he  must  take  to  reach 
home.    See  Tbojak  War. 

HENELEK,  emperor  (negus)  of  Abys- 
sinia: b.  1842;  d.  December  1913.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Idng  of  Shoa  and  secured  the  throne 
with  some  fighting  in  1889,  in  which  year  he 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Uccialli  with  Italy-  He 
discovered  some  years  later  that  by  the  Italian 
text  of  the  treaty  he  was  bound  to  conduct 
his  foreign  affairs  through  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, while  the  Amharic  text  made  this  op- 
tional. He  accordingly  wrote  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1893  and  protested  against  the  treaty 
as  infringing  upon  his  sovereign  rights.  In 
1896  he  fought  a  war  with  the  Italians  and 
severely  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Adowa. 
His  complete  independence  was  then  recog- 
nized by  Italy  and  the  other  European  powers. 
He  concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  and  co-operaled 
witti  the  British  army  against  the  Sudan  der- 
vishes. A  humane  and  ]ust  ruler,  he  endeav- 
ored to  apply  the  arts  of  civilization  to  his 
backward  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ijdj 
Yassu,  who  was  dethroned  in  1917. 

MENENDEZ  DE  AVILES  ¥  HARQUEZ, 
ma-nen'deth  da  a-ve-las'  e  mar'keth,  Pedro. 
Spanish  captain,  founder  of  the  city  of  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.:  b.  Aviles,  Austria,  1519;  d. 
Sanlandcr,  17  Sept.  1S74.  In  June  1565  he 
sailed  with  1,500  men  in  19  vessels  to  dislodge 
the  French  in  Florida;  landed  there  28  August; 
and  6  September  befran  a  fort,  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  town.  He  attacked  the  French 
garrison  at  Fort  Caroline,  during  the  absence 
of  part  of  the  force,  which  had  set  out  to  at- 
tack him  but  was  storm-stayed  and  finally 
wrecked.  Menendez  slaughtered  the  remnant 
at  the  fort  and  those  saved  from  shipwreck. 
He  relumed  to  Spain  in  1567;  visited  America 
twice  again,  strengthening  Saint  Av^ustine  in 
1568,  and  in  1570  sending  a  party  of  colonists 
to  the  (Thcsapeake  and  up  the  Rappahannock, 
where  Ibey  were  massacred  by  the  natives;  and 
was  recalled  to  Spain  shortly  before  his  death. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was 
governor  of  Cuba.  Consult  Winsor,  J.,  'Nar- 
rati.ve  and  Critical  History  of  America*  (New 
York  1886). 

MENENDEZ  Y  PELAYO,  e  pa-la'vo. 
Marcelino,  Spanish  critic:  b.  Santander,  3  Nov. 
1856;  d.  there,  19  May  1912.  He  was  educated 
at  Madrid  and  Paris ;  in  1878  became  professor 
of  iJiilosophy  and  letters  in  Madrid;  three 
years  later  was  elected  to  the  Spanish  Acad- 
emy; and  in  the  late  nineties  became  director 
of  the  Bibiioteca  Nacional,  He  lectured  often, 
especially  at  the  Athenfum  in  Madrid.  For 
several  years  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
letters  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  he  served 
a  term  as  senator,  was  counsellor  of  public  in- 
struction and  chief  of  the  board  of  archivists. 
He  received  manv  honors,  including  ihe  fcrand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Alfonso  Xfl.  His  lit- 
erary style  was  finished  and  elegant  and  he 
was  ever  a  staunch  defender  of  Catholicism. 
He  wrote  "Estudios  criticos  sobre  Escritores 
MoniaiScses'    (1876);    *Horacio   en    Espafia* 
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(1877) ;  'Historia  de  los  Heterodoxos  Espa- 
fioles'  (1880-81);  'Calderon  y  su  Teatro' 
(1881);  <Odas,  EpUtoIas  y  Tragedias'  (1883); 
'Hisioria  de  las  Ideas  esteiicas  en  Espana* 
(1884-91). 

HENBNDBZ  PIDAL,  RanioD,  Spanish 
critic,  philologist,  educationalist  and  general 
literary  man :  b.  Corunna,  13  March  1869.  Edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Madrid  and  Tau- 
lause  he  became  professor  of  Romanic  philology 
at  the  former  (1899).  See  Pibal  Ranion 
Menendez. 

H£H£PTAH,  or  MERNBPTAH.  king  of 
Egypt  aboui  1250  b.c  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Ramescs  II,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  20 
years.  His  reign  was  troubled  by  an  invasion 
from  Libya,  but  he  succeeded  in  crushing  it 
and  thereafter  set  about  the  construction  of 
numerous  buildings  and  monametits,  especially 
at  Tanis.  In  1898  his  mummy  was  discovered 
at  Thebes  and  now  reposes  in  the  Cairo  Mu- 
seum. Previous  to  1896  it  was  thought  that 
Meneptah  was  identical  with  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  ExoduSj  but  in  that  year  an  inscription  was 
uncovered  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Israel 
was  settled  in  Palestine  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Ueneptah.  This  inscription  is  of  prime  his- 
toric interest  as  fixing  the  period  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Israel  in  Palestine  and  as  the  only 
mention  of  Israel  on  Egyptiaii  monnments. 
For  the  inscription  consult  'Der  Sieges-hym- 
nus  des  Meneptah  auf  der  Flinders  Peine 
Stele'  (in  Zeittchrift  fur  agyptiache  Sprache, 
Vol.  XXXiy.  Leipiig  1896).  Consult  also 
Breasted,  J.  H.,  'History  of  Egypt>  (2d  ed., 
New  York  1909)  and  Budge,  E.  A.  T.  W., 
•History  of  Egypt'   (New  York  1902). 

HENES,  tne'nEz,  according  to  Egyptian 
traditions,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  Herodotus 
relates  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Memphis, 
which  he  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
had  recovered  from  the  Nile  by  altering  the 
river's  course.  According  to  Diodorus,  Mcnes 
introdticed  into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
as  well  as  a  more  elegant  style  of  living.  He 
has  been  identified  by  some  with  the  Mizraim 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  6.  A  tomb  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Menes  was  discovered  near  Nata- 
deh  by  De  Morgan  in  1897.  Consult  Sethe,  K., 
*Menes  imd  Grundiing  von  Memphis';  Breas- 
ted, J.  H.,  'History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians' 
(New  York  1908).    Sec  Egypt. 

MENG-TSE,  meng-tsc'.     See  Menchjs. 

MENGER,  Ku-l,  Austrian  political  econ- 
omist; b.  Neu-Sandez,  Galicia,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and 
Prague,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to  law 
and  political  economy.  Jn  1872  he  becnn  his 
long  connection  with  the  University  of  Vienna, 
being  appointed  fall  professor  of  pc^ilical 
economy  in  1879.  He  was  created  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Austrian  House  of  Peers  in  1900. 
As  an  economist  he  is  undisputed  leader  of  the 
new  school  of  economics  in  his  country  and  is 
opposed  to  the  traditional  system  hitherto  fol- 
lowed. He  has  published  several  important 
worics,  including  'Grundsatze  der  Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre'  (!87!);  'Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  Methode  der  Sozialwissenschaftcn  und  der 
poUtischen  Oekonomie  insbesondere'  (1883) ; 
•Die  Irrtiimer  des  Historismus  in  der 
deutscben    Nationalokonomie'     (1884) ;     'Bei- 


trage  zur  Wahrungsfrage  in  Oesterreich-Un- 
garn'  (1892)  and  the  article  "Geld"  (in  'Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Staaiswissenschaften,*  3d  ed., 
1909). 

MBNGS,  Anton  Raphael,  German  painter: 
b,  Aussig.  Bohemia.  12  March  1728;  d.  Rome, 
29  June  1779.  In  early  childhood  his  father, 
Ismail  Mengs,  a  miniature  painter  of  Utile  tal- 
ent, who  was  settled  at  Dresden,  took  him  in 
hand  to  make  a  painter  of  him,  and  in  1741 
carried  him  to  Rome  and  set  him  to  study  the 
antique  and  to  copy  Michaelangeio  and  Raphael. 
He  was  compelled  to  do  a  certain  task  in  paint- 
ing every  day ;  his  day's  work  subjected  to 
Bevere  criticism ;  and  he  was  even  punished  if 
it  was  not  satisfactory.  From  this  constant 
practice  he  early  earned  skill  as  an  artist,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Dresden  his  talent  and 
proficiency  were  at  once  recognized  by  August 
III,  who  ap^inted  him  court  painter  and  gave 
him  permission  to  return  to  Rome.  At  Rome 
he  attended  the  Academy  and  in  1748  produced 
a  large  and  elaborate  composition,  'The  Holy 
Family,'  taking  as  model  for  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  whom  he  after- 
ward married.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  he 
was  commissioned  to  paint  an  altar-piece,  'The 
Ascension  of  Clirist,'  for  the  high  altar  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  was  given  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  A 
new  academy  of  painting  having  been  opened 
in  the  capitol  he  was  appointed  director  and 
painted  for  the  Celestines  the  ceiling  of  their 
church,  San  'Eusebio,  for  Cardinal  Albani  the 
'Parnassus'  in  the  ceiling  of  his  villa,  and  sev- 
eral oil  paintings,  including  'Cleopatra,'  'The 
Holy  Family'  and  'The  Magdalen'  for  private 
persons.  ■  When  King  Charles  111  of  Spain 
summoned  him  to  Madrid  he  executed  for  him 
in  fresco  there  'The  Assembly  of  the  Gods' 
and  'The  Descent  frotii  the  Cross' ;  he  also 
completed  the  altar-piece  for  Dresden.  He  re- 
fumed  to  Italy  in  1769,  stayed  eight  months  at 
Florence  and  painted  for  the  Pope  a  ceiling 
fresco  for  the  Vatican  Library.  In  1772  he 
went  to  Spain  and  produced  for  the  king  the 
fresco  'Apotheosis  of  Trajan,'  his  finest  work, 
but  returned  to  Rome  in  177S.  On  his  death 
the  Cavalier  d'Aiara  set  up  a  statue  to  him  and 
Catherine  II  of  Russia  raised  a  splendid  tomb 
for  him  in  Samt  Peter's.  He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  painters  of  his  day, 
and  if  he  possessed  none  of  the  free  and  living 
originality  of  genius  he  was  a  master  of  noble 
composition  and  design.  He  was  catholic  in 
taste  and  eclectic  in  style,  drawing  inspiration 
from  the  antique,  as  wel!  as  imitating  Raphael, 
Titian  and  Correggio,  whose  styles  he  tried  to 
blend.  Consult  Woe  rm  ami,  'Ismail  und 
Raphael  Mengs'  (in  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  bil- 
dende  Kunst,  No.  S,   1893). 

MENHADEN,  a  species  of  fish  (Brevoorlia 
tyrannus)  of  the  herring  family  .(Clupeida^, 
appearing  in  vast  schools  along  the  Atlantic 
(foast  of  America.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  local  names  applied  to  this  species  much  con- 
fiuion  concerning  its  identity,  and  distribution 
exists  in  the  minds  of  fishermen  and  others. 
The  name  "menhaden"  (Indian)  is  used  chiefly 
in  southern  New  England.  North  of  Cape  Cod 
the  fish  is  called  pogy,  or  occasionally  hard- 
head; in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  bunlMT 
or  marshbunker;    the  fishermen  ol  Ddawan 
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and  Chesapeake  bays  know  it  as  bay  alewife, 
and  in  (he  latter  ree;ion  and  southward  also  as 
bug-fish  or  buR-head;  still  farther  south  it  be- 
comes the  fat-back,  and  so  on.  From  the  other 
herrings  the  menhaden  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  very  large  head,  large  mouth,  complex 
^ill  strainers  and  crenulated  scales.  The  body 
tt  deep,  the  fins  small,  the  mouth  toothless  and 
the  color  bluish  and  silvery,  with  one  large 
and  several  small  black  siKits. 

Like  some  other  pelagic  and  migratory 
fishes  the  menhaden  is  exceedingly  irregular  in 
its  movements  and  variable  in  abundance  and 
distribulion  from  year  to  year,  but  its  general 
range  is  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Brazil  and 
oceanward,  so  far  as  observed,  to  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  spring  it  approaches  the  coasts  and 
extends  northward  with  the  alewives  and  othef 
species,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  spawning 
in  brackish  water,  though  little  is  actually 
known  of  its  spawning  habits.  In  winter  Cape 
Hatteras  marks  the  northern  limit  of  its 
abundance.  The  menhaden  swims  in  compact 
schools  of  large  size,  the  movements  of  which 
at  the  surface,  or  sunken  to  a  greater  dqitfa, 
are  extremely  irregular. 

These  irregularities  are  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
corresponding  variation  in  its  food-supply, 
which  consists  wholly  of  the  minute  organisms, 
both  vegetable  and  animal  (plankton),  that 
are  caught  as  the  fish  swims  with  open  mouth, 
straining  the  water  through  its  lips  and  gill- 
ojches  as  it  goes.  Owing  to  its  strong  oily 
taste  and  extreme  bonyness  its  value  as  human 
food  is  very  slight,  but  as  fiimisfain)(  food  for 
other  fishes,  as  bait,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  fertilizer  and  other  products,  it  has  a 
very  great  economic  importance.  Large  com- 
pames  control  its  capture  for  the  latter  pur- 
poses and,  besides  pound  nets,  utilize  many 
steamers  provided  with  purse  seines  and  der- 
ricks, by  means  of  which  entire  sdiools  are 
taken  at  a  haul  and  lifted  on  deck.  The  oil  is 
extracted  and  the  solid  parts  ground  up  for 
fertilizer  at  factories  on  shores.  The  product 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  the  total  weifj^t 
of  fish  taken  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  million 
pounds.  The  catch  of  fish  and  industries  in- 
volved reached  their  hwhest  level  of  import- 
ance in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  since 
which  both  have  much  diminished,  whether  by 
reason  of  over-fishing  or  because  the  menhaden 
no  longer  come  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
coast  in  so  great  abundance,  is  not  determined. 
Consult  Goodc,  'History  of  the  Menhaden,' 
Kcport  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1879, 
and  recent  reports  of  the  United  Stales  Bureau 
of  Fisheries. 

MENHIRS,  elongated,  rough-hewn  mon- 
oliths standing  with  one  end  in  the  ground. 
They  are  found  of  various  sizes,  from  about  6 
to  as  much  as  67  feet  hi;^,  the  latter  being  (he 
height  of  that  at  I^ocmariaquer  in  Brittany. 
Singular  superstitions  naturally  attach  to  some 
of  them.    See  Stonks,  Standing. 

MENIERE'S  DISEASE,  a  disease  of  the 
ear  first  described  by  the  French  physician, 
Emile  Antoinc  Meniere,  in  1861.  It  is  one 
form  of  auditory  vertigo  and  usually  attacks 
persons  of  middle  age.  The  principal  causes 
are  sunstroke,  infiuenza,  rheumatism,  anaemia 
and  venereal  diseases.  The  attack  is  usually 
very  sodden  and  appears  to  be  due  to  hemor- 


rhage rnto  the  labyrinth.  The  seizures  may 
occur  at  irregular  intervals  of  days  ot  even 
weeks.  While  the  symptoms  of  dizziness,  ver- 
tigo, nausea,  etc.,  gradually  disappear  the  deaf- 
ness is  generally  permanent.  Potassium  iodide 
is  most  serviceable  in  redudng  the  dizziness. 

HENINi  Belgium,  town  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders,  on  the.Ly3  and  on  the  Belgo- 
French  frontier  here  demarcated  by  the  river, 
seven  miles  southwest  ot  Courtrai,  and  30  miles 
southwest  of  Ghent,  It  contains  lace  and  cotton 
mills,  tobacco  factories,  etc.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood there  were  extensive  tobacco  plantations 
nrevious  to  the  war  of  1914-13,  in  which 
licnin  suffered  severely.  It  fell  to  the  Germans 
during  the  great  rush  of  both  armies  north- 
ward to  the  sea;  was  taken  by  the  British  in  a 
spirited  attack,  but  was  subsequently  evacuated 
by  them  for  strategic  reasons.  The  British  hav- 
ing noted  a  German  concentration  of  troops 
and  maUriel  in  Menin  made  an  aerial  attack 
upon  it  which  bron^t  damage  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  buildings.    Pop.  18fiO0. 

MENINGITIS.  The  brain  is  enveloped  by 
three  membranes  called  the  meninges.  Next 
to  the  skull  comes  the  dura  mater,  then  the 
araclmoid  and  innermost  is  the  pia  mater. 
These  three  membranes  are  prolonffed  from 
the  brain  in  three  envelopes  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Meningitis  is  an  inSammation  of  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  very 
rarely  a  primary  condition,  but  is  usually  sec- 
ondary to  infection  from  micro-organisms 


cine  speaks  of  various  meningitides  rather 
than  one  meninRitis.  When  the  surface  of  the 
hrain  is  wounded  by  some  object  breaking 
through  the  skull,  or  a  piece  of  broken  bone 
of  the  skull,  thrust  inward  by  some  blow,  an 
artery  is  ruptured  and  the  blood  flows  between 
the  membranes.  Such  a  condition  is  called 
traumatic  meningeal  hjemorrhage.  When  the 
dura  mater  becomes  inflamed  after  a  wound, 
or  after  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the 
head,  as  the  ears,  teeth,  etc,  there  results  a 
condition  called  pachymeningitis  externa.  In- 
flammation of  the  meninges,  however,  is  gsi- 
e rally  confined  to  the  pia  mater  and  the  aracli- 
noid  and  is  then  called  leptomeninf^tis. 
Pachymeningitis,  inflammation  alone  or  chiefly 
of  the  dura  mater,  may  extend  to  the  other 
membranes.  Inflammation  of  the  cerebral 
meninges  Is  cerebral  meningitis ;  of  the  spinal 
meninges,  spinal  meningitis ;  of  those  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  together,  cerebro -spinal 
meningitis.  Ascending  meningitis  is  a  menin- 
gitis ascending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Pachymeningitis  has  one  form  involving  tbe 
external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  result- 
ing from  blows  or  other  injuries,  and  from 
osseous  growths.  There  mav  be  no  well-de- 
fined symptoms,  but  usually  is  local  headache 
and  tenderness  on  pressure.  The  onset  is  usu- 
ally sudden.  Many  cases  of  meningitis  of  the 
type  called  "serous"  are  not  other  than  pacli)"- 
meningitis.  If  the  dura  mater,  which  is  nor- 
mally free,  is  bound  to  the  skull  by  fibrons 
exudation,  and  especially  if  pus  forms  and 
haemorrhages  occur,  there  are  symptoms  of 
pressure.    Inflammation  of  the  internal  portion 
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of  the  dura  mater  may  result  from  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  adjacent  parts,  such 
as  the  ear,  the  frontal  or  the  ethmoidal  sinus; 
or  it  may  attend  cases  of  pernicious  anxmia, 
chronic  syphilb,  tuberculosis  and  chronic  wast- 
ing diseases.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  old  a^e,  but 
has  been  seen  in  children.  There  are  fibrinous 
deposits  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  cvsts 
(hematoma),  and  occasionally  pus  forms.  The 
brain  is  aiuemic.  sometimes  softened.  The 
symptoms  arc  those  of  irritation  —  convulsions, 
vomiting,  dilated  pupils  which  are  not  affecled 
by  exposure  to  light,  a  slow  irregular  pulse, 
etc. —  and  those  of  compression  or  pressure  — 
coma,  etc.     Pachymeningitis  is  usually  fatal. 

Cerebral  meningitis  (simple  or  cerebral 
meninf^tis),  in  the  acutr  fom.  isbtrt  coninion, 
and  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  men  engaged  in  hard 
mental  pursmts.  It  m>y  be  caused  by  injuries, 
by  sunstroke,  by  spirituous  liquors,  etc.,  and  is 
very  dangerous,  death  usually  occurring  in  from 
three  to  eight  days.  The  brain  is  reddened  and 
covered  more  or  less  with  pus  and  coa^Iated 
fibrin  or  lymph,  and  its  superficial  layer  is  soft- 
ened. There  is  almost  always  watery  effusion 
into  the  brain- cavities.  The  ssanptoms  are 
those  of  three  stages:  (I)  Headache;  (2)  de- 
lirium; (3)  coma.  At  first  there. may  be  Elicit 
fever,  some  pbotophobia,  frequency  and  icregu- 
larity  of  the  pulse  and  some  contraction  of  the 
pupils.  There  Is  a  disposition  to  vomit,  a 
slowness  in  movements  of  the  bowels  and  oftui 
hypenesthesia.  Then  comes  delirium,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  active;  the  patient  talks 
much  and  tries  to  get  out  of  bed ;  does  not 
obey  readily.  There  is  more  or  less  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  with  difficulty  in  moving  them. 
One  pupil  is  likely  to  be  dilated.  Sometimes 
strabismus  occurs ;  the  pulse  is  very  irregular ; 
and  paralysis  begi-ns.  Then  follows  coma,  loss 
of  sense,  sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion ; 
there  is  sighing,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  wcalc 
the  pupils  do  not  respond  readily  to  light  and 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin  and  eye  are  con- 
gested. Recovery  from  this  disease  cannot  oc- 
cur after  the  period  of  coma  begins. 

Sub-acute  or  chronic  cerebral  meningitis  is 
a  secondary  disease,  sometimes  associated  with 
chronic  syphilis,  Eri^ht's  disease,  alcoholism. 
etc,  though  the  cause  is  not  always  ascei'taiaed. 
The  lesions  are  similar  to  those  of  acute  menin- 
gitis, but  less  pronounced.  There  is  less  of 
serum  and  pus,  and  the  exudated  fibrin  is  more 
circumscribed.  The  symptoms  are  insidious  and 
vague.  Headache,  vomiting  and  photophobia 
are  rare.  The  slight  delirium  b  followed,  it 
may  be,  by  somnolency,  irregular  pulse,  stra- 
bismus and  sighing  respiration.  With  coma 
the  pulse  is  rapid,  120  or  more,  and  the  patient 
dies  as  in  acute  meningitis. 

Tubercular  meningistis,  also  known  as 
acute  hydrocephalous  granular  meningitis  and 
basilar  meningitis,  is  an  acute  tuberculous  in- 
Hammation  of  the  pia  mater,  caused  by  a  de- 
posit of  miliary  granules  over  the  surface  of 
ihc  brain,  but  most  numerous  at  the  base,  in 
the  track  of  the  cerebral  -vessels,  and  in  their 
sheaths.  There  is  a  noticeable  vascularity,  es- 
pecially in  the  ventricles.  The  pia  mater  is 
thickened  and  opaque  and  covered  with  a  semi- 
purulent  exudation.  Serum  fillc  the  ventricles 
and  formina,  pressing  upon  the  convolulionsi. 
and  assists  in  softening  portions  of  the  brain. 
The  lesipns  in  this  disease  are  rarely  limited 


to  the  'brain ;  tubercles  are  found  in  other  or- 
gans, especially  the  lungs.  The  disease  is  a 
phase  of  that  protean  malady,  tuberculosis, 
fhou^  the  cerebral  lesions  may  first  be  no- 
ticed. The  primary  causes  are  a  hereditary 
diathesis  (scrofulous  or  tuberculous),  foci  of 
caseous  degeneration  in  some  oiyan,  a'  suppu- 
rating joint,  or  a  scrofulous  inflammation  of 
bone.  The  physically  weak  children  of  tuber- 
culous parents  are  most  subject  to  this  disease, 
and  in  cases  ■where  strong  children  are  at- 
tacked there  is  generally  found  a  tubercular 
relative.  Thou^  the  disease  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  early  life  (from  nine 
months  to  10  years),  it  also  attacks  adults. 
Most  of  those  affected  die  in  from  two  to  six 
weeks.  The  Symptoms  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads:  (!)  Obscure  symptoms;  (2) 
those  of  rapid  development ;  (3)  those  of 
coma.     There  are  seen  listlessness,  loss  o£  ap- 

E elite,  occasional  vomiting,  slowness  of  the 
owels  and  somewhat  frequent  pulse.  Some- 
times there  is  headache,  a  remittent  form  of 
fever, and  then  rapid  development  of  diagnos- 
tic symptoms.  The  patient  talks  a  good  deal 
One  of  the  most  important  symptoms  is  a 
change  in  the  disposition  through  which  the 
child,  although  bright  and  lively  before,  sud- 
denly becomes  listless,  or  excessively  emo- 
tional, a  condition  which  may  continue  for 
several  weeks.  There  are  irregularity  of  the 
pupvls  and  pulse,  a  sharp  *cerJiaIic*  cry,  se- 
vere headache,  insensibili^  to  light  and  sound. 
grinding  of  teeth,  a  flushed  face  in  paroxysms, 
usually  before  convulsions,  rolling  and  drawing 
back  of  head,  urine  scanty  and  high-coloreo, 
oscillation  of  the  eyes,  obstinate  constipation, 
etc.  With  coma  comes  strabismus;  the  pupils 
do  not  contract  under  the  influence  of  light, 
but  will  contract  and  expand  when  the  bowels 
rumble  or  the  patient  is  moved.  There  arc 
convubions,  paralysis  and  automatic  move- 
ments of  the  feet  and  hands,  it  may  be  for 
hours.  The  thumb  may  be  turned  in.  There 
IE  a  hollowed  abdomen  (boat- shaped)  and 
cotw:estion  of  the  eyes,  a  puri  form  secretion 
sticking  the  eyelids  together;  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  bowels  and  bladder,  arc  common. 
For  treatment  of  this  affection  place  patient  in 
bed,  hi  a  i]uiet  room:  give  easily  digested  food; 
apply  an  ice-cap  to  the  head  aud  warmth  to  the 
feet.  Fnrriier  treatment  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  physician.  Much  can  be  done  by 
parents  3.nd  guardians  to  prevent  the  onset,  by 
not  developing  the  nervous  srstem  at  the  ex- 

gMjse  of  the  muscular  and  digestive  systems. 
reeocious  children  are  to  be  judicjouslv  re- 
strained, and  outdoor  life  encouraged.  Tuber- 
culous meningitis  in  adults  is  commoner  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  most  frequently  oc- 
curs between  17  and  30.  It  Is  generally  fatal 
)n  2  to  14  days,  about  one  in  200  cases  recov- 
ering. 

^inal  menin^tis  is  not  common ;  it  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  injuries,  is  liable  to  occur  in 
children  with  spina  bifida  and  is  rarely  ame- 
nable to  treatment  Death  occurs  usually  in 
from  8  to  10  days,  either  from  extension 
of  inflammation  to  the  brain  and  pressure 
there  by  fluid,  or  from  asphxyia  due  to 
spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  le- 
sions arc  similar  to  those  of  cerebral  menin- 
giiis.  The  chief  symptoms  are  pain  in  the 
spine  and  extremities,  incr^asetj  by  movement^ 
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of  the  body,  great  sensibility  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  spasms  of  muscles,  opisthotonos  and 
dyspncea. 

Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or 
spotted  fever,  is  due  to  a  special  micro-organ- 
ism, the  diplococcus  inira-cellularis.  Death  fre- 
quently occurs  in  a  few  hours ;  recovery  usu- 
ally requires  30  or  more  days.  The  disease 
has  spread  over  sections  of  this  country  two 
or  three  times,  mainly  in  the  winter  acid  spring. 
The  exact  manner  of  its  transmission  is  not 
known.  One  form  is  characterized  by  fever 
with  no  eruption;  the  other  by  fever  and  an 
eruption.  The  symptoms  are  a  chill  or  chilli- 
ness, followed  by  nausea  and  vomilinK,  fever, 
violent  headache,  sometimes  with  pain  down 
the  spinal  column,  general  hyperxsthesia,  great 
prostration,  vertigo,  tetanic  ricridity  of  muscles, 
I :.-i.:i:t.. ik..    ■  ■■  ■  t     .• 


or  less  rapidly  by  those  of  coma.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  patients  if  the  head  is  raised  when 
the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back,  the  knees  are 
involuntarily  flexed.  When  there  is  an  erup- 
tion it  usually  appears  early  and  consists  of 
dark  blotches,  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to 
that  of  a  nickel,  and  is  not  marked  on  the  ex- 


Where  death  occurs  within  12  hours  from 
Ihe  time  of  attack  only  a  congestion  of  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  and,  it  may  be,  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  generally  found.  Almost  always 
there  is  lymph  or  pus  beneath  the  pia  mater, 
and  sometimes  serous  effusion  in  the  pleura, 
pericardium  or  peritoneum.  The  blood  under- 
goes a  change,  ecchymoses  are  found  some- 
times in  the  muscles,  or  in  connection  with  the 
pericardium  or  pleura.  This  disease  is  best 
treated  with  a  serum,  which  was  first  produced 
in  the  monkey  but  now  is  successfully  derived 
from  the  horse.  The  serum  is  given  in  fre- 
quent doses  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
case,  from  12  to  24  hours  apart;  this  treat- 
ment has  reduced  the  mortality  lo  30  per  cent. 
In  the  chronic  variety  serum  therapy  is  of  no 
avail ;  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head  should 
depend  upon  the  desires  of  the  patient.  Pain 
has  to  be  reduced  by  morphine.  Consult  lel- 
iiffe  and  White,  'Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem'  (3d  ed.,  1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jellitto,  M.D, 

HENIPPUS,  me-nip'us,  Greek  cynic  phi- 
losopher, a  native  of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  260  b.c.  His 
writings  were  chiefly  of  a  satirical  kind.  Lucian 
styles  him  'the  most  snarling  of  cynics,'  and 
in  two  or  three  of  his  dialogues  introduces  him 
as  the  vehicle  of  his  own  sarcasms.     It  appears 


I  his  & 


tre  composed  n.  . .  .  _ 
prose,  on  which  account  those  of  Varro  were 
denominated  Meniypean,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  name  of  Satire  M£nipp£e  was  given  in 
France  lo  the  celebrated  piece  written  against 
tiic  League  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  its  nead. 
His  writings  are  lost. 

HBNKEH,  Adah  Isascs  (originally  Do- 
lobes  Amos  FuERTEs),  American  actress:  b. 
near  New  Orleans,  La-,  15  June  183S;  d.  Paris, 
Prance,  10  Aug.  Ifi68.  Making  her  d*hut  with 
her  sister  as  danscuscs,  at  the  New  Orleans 
French  Opera  House,  she  was  received  wtth 
marked  favor  and  visited  Cuba,  Teias  and 
Mexico,      On    her    return    to    New    Orleans, 


she  pubUshed  a  volume  of  verse  and  taught 
French  and  Latin  at  a  girls'  academy  in  that 
city.  In  1858  she  appeared  in  'Faiio'  in  New 
Orleans,  and  went  to  England  in  1863-64,  as- 
suming the  role  of  Maieppa  al  Astley's  which 
won  her  popularity.  On  30  Dec  1866  she 
nlayed  in  Paris  for  100  nights,  and  later  in 
Vienna  and  London.  Her  last  appearance  was 
in  Paris  in  May  1868.  She  was  famous  for  her 
fine  form,  ana  many  marriages  and  divorces; 
Alexander  I.  Menken,  John  C.  Heenan,  J.  H. 
Newell  and  James  Bardey  being  her  successive 
husbands.  Her  mind  seems  to  have  been  as 
winning  as  her  physical  beauty,  for  among  her 
friends  were  numbered  Charles  Readc,  Dickens, 
Swinburne  and  the  elder  Dumas. 

MBNNO  SIHONS,  Dutch  religious  re 
former:  b.  Witmarsnm,  Friesland,  1492;  d. 
Oldesloe,  Holsiein,  \9  Jan.  1559.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  took  pastoral  work  in  the  village  of 
Pin^um  (1524),  and  from  a  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  undertaken  (1530)  to  solve  his 
doubts  about  transubstanliation,  he  was  induced 
to  become  an  evangelical  preacher  and  finally 
left  the  church  of  his  ordination.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Sicke  Snyder  at  Lceuwarden  for  Ana- 
baptism  impelled  him  to  consider  the  Scriptural 
grounds  for  infant  baptism.  He  was  finally 
converted  to  the  cause  of  the  Anabaptists,  but 
never  sympathized  with  the  excesses  of  Mjinier 
and  wrote  a  diatribe  against  John  of  Leyderi 
(1535).  In  1537  at  the  request  of  a  num- 
her  of  Anabaftists  of  Groningen  he  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  an  Anabaptist  preacher 
and  exercised,  by  his  moderation,  a  most  sahj- 
tary  influence  on  his  fellow-ministers.  He 
now  married,  his  change  tn  faith  having  super- 
seded his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  bepan  to  travel 
as  an  evangelist  not  only  in  Imesland  but 
throu^out  Holland  and  Germany  as  far  as  to 
Livonia.  Being  [jersecuted  from  place  to  place 
he  finally  settled  in  Oldesloe  in  Holstdn,  where 
he  closed  his  ministrv  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  founded  a  large  and  flourishing  sect, 
whose  subsequent  history  is  related  under  the 
title   Mennoniles   (q.v.) 

Views  of  Menno  Simona.— Menno  was 
rather  a  preacher  of  a  system  of  personal 
sanctity  than  either  a  dogmatist  or  a  violent 
fanatic  like  some  of  the  Anabaptists.  He  was 
a  man  of  pure  moral  and  devotional  enthusiasm, 
whose  account  of  his  own  conversion  reads  like 
a  passage  from  the  'Confessions'  of  Augustine. 
He  sums  up  the  results  of  his  labors  as  c 


profession  of  faith.  He  believed  in  the  div 
of  Christ,  who  was  born  on  earth  in  Mary, 
that  is  without  taking  upon  him  human  lle^ 
and  Hood.  He  rejectea  infant  baptism,  and 
baptized  those  only  who  made  a  personal  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ.  He  particularly 
emphasized  the  power  of  excommunication 
possessed  by  the  Church,  without  which  'the 
spiritual  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  cannot,' 
he  said,  'exist  in  purity  and  piety.*  He  be- 
lieved in  the  coming  millennium  (q.v.)  ;  he  ej- 
duded  civil  magistrates  from  church  member- 
j^hip  on  ihe  ground  that  the  church  was  a 
theocracy  whose  magistrates  were  the  minislers. 
He  declared  (hat  war  and  all  taking  and  ad- 
ministering of  oaths  were  anbwful,  and  re- 
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gardfd  human  science  as  useless,  even  per- 
ridous  to'  a  Chrislian.  .  These  decrees,  how- 
ever, as  modified  by  the  explanations  of  Mcnno, 
differed  little  from  those  generally  promulgated 
by  the  Reformed  bodies  of  his  day.  His  prin- 
cipal teaching-was  of  a  moral  and  practical  char- 
acter. He  was  a  meek,  htunble,  noble-minded 
mac,  carried  away  with  the  spirit  of  his  times, 
encouraging  all  (hat  was  good  and  pure  among 
his  followers,  and  sternly  rebuking  the  guilty. 
The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  'Opera  Omnia 
Theologica  of  al  de  Godgclecrde  werken  vann 
Menno  'Simonis*  (1681).  Consult  Harder, 
'Lebcn  Menno  Simony'  (1846) ;  Roosen,  'Mcn- 
no Simons  den  cvangelischen  Meanonitenge- 
mdnden  geschildcrt*    (1848). 


MKNNONITES,  a  tody  consisting  of  » 
daien  or  more  branches  of  followers  of  Mcnno 
Simons,  akin  to  Baptists  in  faith  aitd  practice: 
Menno  Simons  (I492-IS59)„a  Holland  Ana- 
baptist, was  not  the  founder  of  the  body  that 
bears  his  name,  bnt  was  a  convert  to  it  sereinl 
years  after  it  began,  and  became  its  chief 
leader  and  author.  He  early  left  the  priest- 
hood.of'tbe  Roman.  CathoHc'Chttrch,  esjxiusing 


were  his  chief  contribution  to  the 
which  really  grew  out  of  the  division  of  Prot- 
estantism which  is  called  by  the  name  Ana- 
baptist. The  AnabaptiatB  were  opposed  to  the 
baptism  of  infants,  baptizing  only  on  ctmfession 
of  faitb.  The  followers  6l  Menno  Simons  be- 
came numerous  in  Holhrnd,  Germany  and 
SwitEerlattd,  and  thousands  were  persecuted 
10  death,  particularly  in  Holland,  because  of 
their  views  in  recant  to  the  temporal  poWer. 
Rising  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  centtiry 
(they  were  first  called  Metinoniles  in  1550, 
though  the  name  was  never  generally^  adopted 
in  Europe  as  it  was  in  America)  they  increased 
under  persecution  and  emigrated  to  Russia  and 
the  United  States  to  escape  it  —  to  the  former 
country  nea*  the  close  of  the  18th  centurjf  and 
to  the  latter  from  1640  on,  coming  from  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  to  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Theywere  dtawn  to  {Pennsylvania  by 
William  Pefin's  amiouticement  that  those  set- 
tling in'ihat  colony  would  enjoy  freedom  in 
the  practice  of  their  religious  faith.  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in'  England  assisted  the  Men- 
nonites  of  Holland  to  emigrate.  The  first 
Mcnnonite  colony  was  formed  at  Germanfown, 
near  Philadelphia,  in  16B3.  Thenc«;  they  spread 
to  Lailcaster,  Bucks.  'Berks  and'  other  counties 
in  Pennsylvahia  and  from  that  State  to  other 
States  and  to  the  Canadian  provinces.  They 
came  in  constant  contact,  in  colonial  and  post- 
colonial  days;' with  the  Indians^  but  like  the 
Friends,  being  opposed  (o  beann?  arms  and 
inclined  to  peace  they  suffered  little  from  at- 
tacks 1^  the  savkfees.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
a  Mennonite  meeting  at  Ormantown  as  earty 
as  1688  adopted'  a  protest  aVainsl  the  traffic  ill 
slaves,  saying  that  3ipse'*who  steal  or  rob  men 
and  those  wno  buy'iir  purchase  them*  are  all 

alike.'',    ■  :;"'.v  .'■,     ■ 

Though  'HeT(npriltes;'a're  widely  ivided 
atitofig  tnemselvcs'on  questions  of  practice  and 
principle,'  ihey  are  in  substantia!  agreement 
in'holding  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  type,  as 
crfrressed  (n  a  declaration  of  faith  adopted 
ar'Cbrt;   Hol1w)d, 'in'l^?^,  whifch   confes- 


}  generally  accepted  by  the  Metinonites 


,  separation  of  church  and  state,  adult 
baptism,  non-resistance  and  practical  piety. 
Baptism  is  administered  on  confession  of  faith, 
not  by  immersion,  but  by  pouring,  the  candi-  . 
date  either  kneeling  or  standing  in  water  and 
the  minister  taking  up  water  in  both  hands  and 
pouring  it  upon  the  head,  using  the  scriptural 
formula.  In  the  ministry  there  are  bishops,  or 
ciders,  ministers,  who  are  pastors  or  evangel- 
ists, and  deacons,  who  are  almoners  and  assist 
in  administering  the  ordinances  and  take  charge 
of  congregations  in  the  absence  of  bishop  or 
minister.  Ministers  are  selected  by  members 
of  the  church,  who  go  one  by  one  to  a  private 
room  for  the  purpose.  If  more  than  one  are 
thus  selected  dioice  between  them  is  made  t>y 
lot  A  bishop  has  charge  of  all  the  churches 
in  his  particular  district  and  ordains  the  min- 
isters and  deacons.  He  is  selected  in  like  man- 
ner as  ministers  and  deacons.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  observed  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall,  preceded  by  an  examiuation  of 
each  member  in  faiih  and  standing,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  ceremony  of  feet-washing  and 
the  kiss  of  peace,  the  sexes  separating  for  this 
purpose. 

Mennonites  are  opposed  to  the  judicial  oath 
and  manv  practise  non-conformity  to  the 
world  Tneir  polity  provides  for  the  autonomy 
of  the  churches,  but  appeals  are  taken  to  the 
conference.  Decisions  of  conference  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  churches   for  approraL 

Tbie  12  or  more  brandies  m  America  differ 
so  little  in  some  insUnces  that  it  is  diiBcult  to 
distingiush  between  them  except  by  name.  The 
census  of  1916  reports  three  bodies  in  the 
g!rota»  not  in  existence,  or  cot  known,  in  1906. 
The  distinctive  bodies  are:  (1)  Mcnnonite 
Church;  (2)  Conservative  Amish;  (3)  Old 
Order  Amish;  (4)  Church  of  God  in  Christ; 
(5)  Old  Order  Mcnnonite  (Wisler)  ;  (6)  Re- 
formed Mennonite;  (7)  General  Conference  of 
Mennonites;  (8)  Defenceless  Mennonites;  (9) 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ;  (tO)  Memionite 
Brethren  Church;  (11)  Krimmer  Brueder  Ge- 
meinde;  (12)  Huttenan  Brethren.  There  are 
besides  small  unattached  bodies  which  may  be 
RTOuped  as  miscellaneous,  including  the  Kleine 
Gemeinde,  Staniler  Mennonites,  etc 

A  historical  distinction,  which  also  marks  a 
difference  in  doctrinal  position,  may  be  traced 
between  two  European  groups  and  through 
their  descendants  in  America:  (1)  Those  of 
Holland,  Switzerland  and  northwestern  Ger- 
many, and  (2)  those  of  Prussia,  North  (Jer- 
(nany  and  Russia.  These  emigrated  from  Hol- 
land and  used  the  Dutch  tongue  until  after  (he 
hriddlc  of  the  18th  century,  when  they  adopted 
the  German  which  they  still  employ.  They  are 
of  the  orthodox  type.  The  first  group  became 
Hberal  or  rationalistic  and  are  not  in  fellow- 
ship with    the    representatives   of  the   second 


and  oldest  body  of  this  faith  in  America. 
descended  from  the  colony  which  settled  i 
Germantown.  In  tendency  it  occupies  midd 
ground  between  the  stricter  and  the  moi 
liberal  schools.  Since  1896  it  has  had  a  ti 
ennial  General  Conference,  composed  of  dele- 
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gates  elected  by  (he  State  cooferences.  The 
Amish  body  is  represented  in  this  conference  — 
the  two  churches  ate  practically  one  — and  co- 
operates in  the  conduct  of  the  general  mission- 
arj-p  educational  and  benevolent  work.  The 
board  of  missions  has  missionaries  in  India  and 
-  in  America,  with  a  department  of  city  missions. 
The  chief  educational  institution  is  at  Goshen, 
Ind.  Two  unincorporated  organiiations  help 
members  who  sustain  losses  by  fire,  storm. 
etc.,  one  for  Mennonites  and  Amish,  the  other 
for  Mennonites  and  Old  Mennonites.  The 
property  listed  for  this  purpose  aggregates 
more  than  $12,000,000.  The  Mennonite  Church 
is  growing  in  numbers.  In  1906  it  returned, 
according  to  the  government  census,  18,674 
members :  in  1916  that  number  had  almost 
doubled  — 34,965.  There  are  509  ministers  and 
307  churches  in  the  Middle  Western  and  a  few 
of  the  Southern  States,  by  far  the  larger  ntnn- 
ber  being  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Mennonitt,  of 
Berne,  Ind.,  is  the  weekly  or^n  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  English.  There  is  also  a  German 
veekly  at  the  same  place. 

2.  Conservative  Amiah  Hennonite  Church. 

—  This  is  a  small  body  of  the  Amish  type,  with 
only  one  conference,  14  churches,  30  ministers 
and  1,066  members,  census  of  1916.  The  Amish 
Mennonites  date  from  IWO,  separating  from 
th«  Mennonites  in  Switaerland  and  Alsace  on 
account  of  their  laxness  of  discipline.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Jacob  Ammon  or  Amen, 
fviio  insisted  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
Dort  Confession  of  Faith  should  be  inter- 
preted literally  and  accepted  strictly.  In  late 
years  this  stnctncss  has  been  relaxed  and  the 
main  body  of  Amish  is  practically  reunited 
■with    the    Old   Mennonites  in   the   Mennonite 

3.  Old  Order  Ainiah  Hemtonite  Cborch. 

—  This  body  represents  the  stricter  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  Amen  and  the  Swiss  Amish  of 
the  18th  century.  While  the  main  body  of 
An>i^  were  approaching  agreement  with  the 
main  body  of  Mennonites,  the  stricter  wing 
were  holding  the  older  position  resulting  in  the 
organization  in  1S65  of  the  Old  Order  Qntrcfa. 
Tliis  body  is  opposed  to  building  chunjica, 
holding  that  one  place  is  as  sacred  as  any  other 
and  that  separate  church  buildings  savor  of  rit- 
ualism. They  therefore  hold  their  meetings  in 
private  houses,  which  necessarily  makes  their 
congregations  small.  A  Sunday  service  usually 
continues  about  four  hours,  and  is  exclusively 
in  German.  They  use  the  old  hymnal,  Aut- 
bund,  first  published  for. the  Swiss  brethren  in 
1571  and  reprinted  many  times  in  America. 
The  tunes  supposed  to  be  the  original  have 
never  been  committed  to  musical  notation  and 
of  course  never  printed.  The  sermon  is  with- 
out text,  and  traces  God's  dealing  with  the  race 
from  Adam  down,  setting  forth  the  sinfulness 
of  sin  and  God's  love  and  care  for  his  obedient 
children.  On  communion  Sundays  services  are 
continued  from  morning  till  night  without  in- 
termission, several  ministers  being  in  attend- 
ance to  keep  them  going.  There  is  no  church 
property,  except  hymnbooks.  plain  benches  and 
utensils  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  plain 
dinner.  Houses  and  clothing  of  families,  who 
observe    a    sort    of    community   life,    are    very 

Slain,  carpets,  curtains  and  wall  pictures  being 
orbidden.  They  have  a  few  Sunday  schools 
and    no    missionary    or    benevolent 


schools  or  periodicals.  They  use  the  ban  in 
discipline,  foUowing  the  example  of  the  origi- 
nal AmisDj  who  in  some  cases  use  the  extreme 
penahy  ot  separation  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  person  against  whom  the  ban  was  pro- 
nounced was  cut  off  from  social  and  family 
intercourse  with  all  members  of  the  church  and 
was  treated  as  an  outcast  The  census  of  1916 
credits  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church  with 
7^3  members,  an  increase  of  nearly  3/)00  in 
10  years,  90  churches  and  253  Ministers. 

4.  Church  of  God  in  Christ^-A  small  bodv 
of  reformers.  led  by  John  Holdeman  who  in- 
sisted that  the  Mennonite  Church  had  forsaken 
its  original  foundations.  It  oricpnatcd  in  Ohio 
in  1859.  Holdeman  revived  the  ban  as  for- 
merly observed  in  Earo^  The  body  had  sub- 
sequently cooaideiabte  accessions  of  Russian 
Mennonites,  onder  whose  influence  the  stricter 
views  were  giadyally  relaxed.  The  census  of 
1916  credits  tUa  body  with  17  ministers,  21 
churches,  and  1,125  members.  There  has  beoi 
little  change  in  the  first  two  items  since  1906i 
but  the  number  of  members  was  doubled. 

5.  Old  Oiffer  Mennonite  Cbnrch  (Wislcr). 
—  ^acob  Wislcr  led  a  movement  in  opposition 
to  innovations,  such  as  revival  meetings.  Son- 
day  schools,  etc,  whidi  resulted  in  the  organi- 
Eation,  in  187a  of  tlie  Old  Order  Church. 
Other  small  bodies  in  Canada,  Virginia  and 
elsewhere,  which  occupied  a  similar  po«iticni. 
joined  with  the  Wisler  movement,  which  holds 
strictly  to  the  Dort  Confession  of  Faith.  Tbc 
Church  has  32  minialen,  22  churches  and  1,608 
members  (census  of  1916),  eadi  item  indicnt- 
ing  an  advance  nnce  190& 

6.  Reformed  Hcanonite  Chnrch. —  This 
branch  is  also  the  result  of  a  refonn  move- 
ment toward  stricter  rcf^rd  for  doctrine  and 


John.  The  Herrites  have  no  fellowship  what- 
ever with  other  cbuiches,  and  conduct  no  Sun- 
day schools  or  missions.  They  are  decreasing 
in  number.  In  1916  they  had  26  ministers,  25 
dinrches  and  1^1  members,  mostly  in  Pennsyl- 

7.  Genaral  Confenncc  of  Uennonitea  in 
Horth  America^—  An  attctapt  to  unite  various 
Mennonite  bodies  holding  ^racticidly  the  same 
doctrinal  views  and  observing  the  same  prac- 
tices, reiuhed  in  a  general  conference  in  Iowa, 
in  1860,  and  the  organization  of  this  body. 
Groups  of  Russian  ana  German  cburdies  sub- 
sequently joined  with  it.  It  is  active  in  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work.  There  are 
boards  of  home  missions,  of  foreign  missions, 
of  pnblicatton,  of  education  and  ot  emergency 
relief.  Three  collies  are  maintained  at  New- 
ton, Kan.,  filuflton,  Ohio,  and  Freeman.  S.  D. 
Several  periodicab,  including  The  iienHoniU. 
weekly,  are  published  at  Berne,  Ind.  The 
General  Conference  accepts  the  Dort  Confes- 
sion, but  does  not  observe  the  foot-washing 
ceremony  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, nor  does  it  require  the  women  to  have 
a  head  covering  during  prayers  and  worship. 
Its  platform  of  union  is  acceptance  of  the 
Dort  Confession,  salvation  by  grace  through 
faidi  in  Christ,  baptism  on  confession  of  faitt 
refusal  to  take  oaths,  peace,  non-re^stance  and 
practice  of  scriptural  discipline.  The  Gener^ 
Conference,  which  is  gaining  in  numbers,  has, 
according  to  the  census  of  1916,  194  minulcia, 
117  churches  and  15,407  mv^ti/ai. 

hv.CoogIc 
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8.  Mennonite  Brethnti   in   Christ— This 

branch  grew  out  of  an  evangelistic  effort  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1853.  The  first  conference 
was  fanned  in  lti58.  The  movefflenl  spread 
and  three  groups  came  into  existence,  wiiich 
united  in  1879 ;  subsequently  other  groups 
joined  the  body  which  took  its  present  form 
and  name  in  1883.  There  is  a  genera.!  con- 
ference which  meets  eve^  four  years,  and  five 
district  conferences  in  the  United  States  and 
two  in  Canada.  A  weekly  newspaper,  Tht 
Gospel  Banner,  is  published  in  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio.  The  General  Conference  has  95  min- 
isters,  110  churches  and  4,737  members. 

9.  Defcnceleas  Mennonite  Church. —  A 
small  body  of  854  members,  which  insists  upon 
a  definite  experience  of  conversion,  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Egli,  in  1860, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Amish  branch.  It  has  a 
mission  in  Africa  and  is  akin  to  the  conference 
of  Defenceless  Mennonites  known,  until  re- 
cently, as  the  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  and  now  affiliating  with 
the  Mennonite  Church,  (See  1.  Mennonite 
Church,  supra.) 

10.  Mennonite  BretfiFen  Church,— This 
body,  which  was  not  reported  by  the  census  of 
1906,  kas  three  district  conferences  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Canada.  It  conducts 
home  and  foreign  missions  and  has  a  college 
at  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  where  it  publishes  the 
Zion's  Bote.  The  census  of  1916  gives  this 
church  81  ministers,  S3  churches  and  5,127 
members. 

11.  Krimmer  Brueder  Gemeinde— A  union 
of  two  bodies  of  Brueder  Gemeinde,  which 
came  originally  from  Russia,  where  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  of  Mennonites,  be- 
cause they  were  thought  to  be  lax  in  relij^ous 
life  and  discipline.  They  differ  from  other 
Mennonites  in  baptizinK  by  immersion  and  not 
by  pouring,  and  ihey  formerly  differed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  mode,  one  group  baptiring 
with  a  forward,  the  other  with  a  backward 
movement.  There  are  894  members,  with  34 
ministers  and  13  diurches. 

12.  Hutterian  Brethren, —  These  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Huiter  Brethren  of  South  Rus- 
sia. Their  leader  was  Jacob  Hutler  who  was 
burned  at  the  slake  at  Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol, 
in  153&  The  Hutterian  Brethren  are  not 
strictly  Mennonites,  but  agree  with  them  and 
are  so  classed.  They  formerly  observed  com- 
munity life  in  South  Dakota,  and  have  some- 
times been  called  Bniederhoef  Mennonites. 
They  have  (census  of  1916)  982  members,  with 
32  ministei's  and  17  churches. 

The  Klfitte  Gemeinde,  the  Slauffer  Mennon- 
ites and  the  Central  Conference  are  small 
groups,  differing  in  minor  particulars  among 
themselves  and  from  other  Mennonite  bodies. 
They  aggregate  about  2,500  members.  The 
grand  total  of  Mennonite  bodies,  accordinf; 
to  the  census  of  5916,  is  as  follows;  1,398 
ministers,  840  churches  and  79,591  members. 
The  increase  in  10  years  was  nearly  25,000 
members. 

Bibliography.—  Funk,  'Mennonite  Church 
and  her  Accusers'  (Bkhart,  Ind.) ;  Krehiel, 
H.  P.,  'History  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Mennonites  of  North  America*  (Canton, 
Ohio.  1898);  Wedel,  C.  H.,  'Geschichte  der 
Hennoniten>  (4  vols.,  Newton,  Kan.  1900-04)  j 


Smith,    'Mennonites    of    America'     (Goshen, 
Ind), 

Hbwiv  K.  Cabrou., 
Author  of    'Religious   Forces  in   the    United 


BIBNOCAL,  Aniccto  Garcia,  American 
dvil  engineer:  b.  €uba,  1  SepL  1836;  d.  20 
July  1908.  He  was  educated  in  Havana  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer  Polytticlt- 
nic  Institute  in  1862.  In  I863-«9  he  was  esr 
gaged  as  sub-chief  engineer  of  the  Havana 
waterworks  and  in  1870  relumed  to  New  York 
where  he  was  two  years  in  the  engineering  of 
the  waterworks  department.    He  was  chief  eo- 

S'neer  of  all  the  surveys  made  for  tlu  Isthmian 
anal  by  the  United  States  government  and 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  1879  as  member  of  the 
C^a)  Congress.  Ho  furnished  the  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  canal  and  was  a  member  of 
the  board*  for  selecting  coaling  stations  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  on  the  coast  of 
Liberia,  Africa.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
scientific  societies  and  published  many  of  his 
official  reports,  etc 

MENOMINEE,  the  French  FotLES  Avoi- 
MES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 
Algnnquian  stock,  formerly  known  in  upper 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  along  the  Menom- 
inee Kiver  atfd  (n'een  Bay,  ano  ranging  west 
to  the  Mississippi  and  south  to  the  Fox  River. 
Their  name  signifying  •witd-rice  men,"  hence 
the  French  translation  is  derived  from  their 
use  as  a  staple  food  of  the  abuttdani  wild  rice 
of  the  r<^n.  Their  descendants  nirnibering 
about  1,400,  civilized  and  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
habit Green  Bay  Reservation,  Wisconsin.  Coiv- 
sult  Hoffman,  J.  W.,  'The  Menominee'  (in 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  14th  Annual 
Report,   Washington,   1896). 

MKNOMINM,  me  nom'I-ne.  Mich.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Menominee  County,  at  the 
mouth  of  Menominee  River,  on  Green  Bay, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
the  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  and  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  railroads,  opposite  Marinette 
(q.v.),  at  the  southern  point  of  the  Northern 
Peninsula,  and  about  46  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1799  by  Louis  Cba^pieu,  a  French 
fur  trader.  The  first  lumber  mill  was  biiih  in 
1832,  but  the  town  was  not  incorporated  until 
1883.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  lumbering 
region,  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber- 
shipping  pons  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  chief 
industries  are  connected  with  the  lumbering  in- 
terests, and  its  great  sawmills  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  27S,000/XX1_  feet.  The  principal  man- 
ufactures arc  lumber  in  at!  forms,  paper,  shoes, 
boxes,  machinery,  telephones,  steam-boilers, 
beet-sugar,  electrical  machinery,  auto  trucks 
and  lumbering  camp  outfits.  The  city  has  an 
agricultural  college,  a  fine  high  school,  public 
and  parish  schools  and  a  public  library  which 
contains  about  5,000  volumes.  It  has  Saint 
Joseph's  Hospital,  the  county  btiil dings  and 
several  fine  churches.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  tnayor  and  council  elected  annually. 
The  city  treasurer  and  the  justice  of  die  peace 
are  elected  by  the  people;  the  other  i  '    '  ' 
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Uative  officers  ire  chosen  by  the  mayor  and 
council.    Pop.  10,507. 

MENOMINEE  RANGE.    See  Iron  Oee. 
Iron  Ore  Districts. 


the  Chicago' '  Saint  Paul,  Missouri  and  Ohio 
and  the  Giicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
railroads,  about  65  miles  east  of  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  near 
the  lumber  section  of  the  State.  The  diief 
manufactures  arc  lumber,  wa^ns,  carriages, 
machinery,  foundry  products,  bricks,  pianos  and 
flour.  The  trade  is  prineipall:^  in  lumber, 
pianos,  flour,  brick,  Menomonie  is  the  scat  of 
the  Stout  Institute,  a  State  institution  for  the 
teaching  of  trades  and  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  industrial  arts  and  household  arii. 
It  has  a  county  training  school  for  the  pr^«ra- 
tion  of  rural  school  teachers,  and  a  County 
AfTricultural  School.  It  has  the  Mabel  Tainter 
Memorial  Library,  whi^h  contains  about  18,000 
volumes.  The  Dunr 
but  just  outside  the 

MENOPAUSE,  the  cessation  of  menstrual 
flow  in  women;  climacteric.  This  epoch  is 
reached  Kcneratly  between  the  4Sth  and  S2d 
years,  and  is  frequently  marked  by  nervous  dis- 
turbances. The  power  of  child-bearing  ter- 
minates at  the  menopause.  It  is  popularly 
termed  the  'change  of  life.*  A  woman  who 
begins  child-bearing  early  and  gives  birth  to  a 
large  family  usually  has  her  menopause  earlier 
than  a  chiMless  woman.  The  approach  of  the 
tnenopause  is  marked  by  irregular  — usually 
delayed  —  menstruation,  and  sometimes  the 
latter  flows  are  very  profuse  and  weakening. 
See  Cliuactcric;  MufsniDATiON,  Disoboess 
at. 

MBNOPOME,  a  giant  salamander  of  the 

fenus  Cryptobranckus  (formerly  (Menopoma). 
ee  Hellbenheb. 
HSNPES,    Mortimer,    English    artist:    b. 
Adelaide,   South  Australia,   1859.     He  went   lo 
London  when  19.  studied  al  South  Kensington; 


1  Kyosai,  in  India,  Burma  and  Cashr 

then  through  southern  Europe  atid  Mexico; 
and  wherever  he  went  continued  his  early  ex- 
periments in  color  and  his  attempts  to  repro- 
duce the  atmosphere  of  various  localities. 
Originally  he  used  the  color  as  diy  as  possible, 
then  mixed  it  with  petroleum  and  finally  used 
poppy-oil  as  a  medium.  He  revived  the  lost  art 
of  printing  in  color  from  etched  plates;  made 
some  excellent  dry  paint  etchings,  notably  one 
of  Hals'  'Archers  of  Saint  Adrian,'  and  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  pictures.  His  Eng- 
lish bouse  was  made  in  the  East,  and  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  Oriental  workmanship  in 
gold  and  black.  He  has  published  'World  Pic- 
tures' (1902) ;  'Whistler  as  I  Knew  Him' 
(1904) ;  'lndia>  (1905) ;  'Sir  Henry  Irving' 
(1906). 

MENSA,  or  MONS,  in  astronomy,  one  of 
the  14  constellations  which  Lacailie  discovered 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  named  from 
the  mountain  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  landscape  at  the  Capt.  The  constella- 
tion is  a  very  inconsiHCUous  one  near  the  South 


Pole,  its  brightest  star  being  only  of  5.3  magni- 
tude. 

MENSTRUATION,  the  periodical  dis- 
charge of  the  menses  or  bloody  fluid  from  the 
female  generative  organs.  In  women  it  nor- 
mally occurs  at  intervals  of  one  lunar  month, 
or  13  times  a  year  (heiKC  the  use  of  the  term 
mtnses,  Latin  plural  of  meiuis,  month).  Its 
first  appearance  marks  the  st^e  of  jHiberly, 
and  is  usually  attended  by  definite  changes  — 
enlargement  of  the  breasts,  showing  develop- 
ment of  the  mammary  glands,  growth  of  the 
ovaries,  of  the  uterus  and  external  genital 
organs,  etc.,  and  by  other  signs,  physical  and 
mental,  of  approadiin^  womanhood  and  ma- 
turity. It  usually  begins  in  temperate  climes 
between  the  13th  and  15th  year;  in  hot  climates 
it  is  apt  to  commence  as  young  as  12  years,  and 
in  very  cold  climates  as  late  as  17  years ;  it^ 
periodic  recurrences  continue  until  the  meno- 
pause (q.v.)  or  final  cessation  of  the  discharge, 
which  ordinarily  arrives  somewhere  between 
(he  45th  and  52d  years.  The  recurrent  periods 
of  its  appearance,  as  wel!  as  their  duration, 
vary  with  different  females,  and  not  infre- 
quently in  the  same  individual;  the  variations, 
however,  not  always  indicating  abnormal  or 
pathological  causes.  The  immediate  cause  of 
menstruation  is  the  breaking  away  of  an  o^-a 
or  ^g  from  one  of  the  ovaries.  (See  Ovahy). 
Menstruation  is  often  at  first,  and  in  many  per- 
sons throughout  the  catamenial  age,  attended 
Iw  characteristic  pains  and  symptoms,  with 
pny si o logical  and  psychological  conditions  of 
disturbance  or  depression,  which  sometimes  call 
for  special  hygienic  treatment.  During  preg- 
nancy (with  exceptional  cases)  there  is  do 
menstrual  flow,  its  cessation  being  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  conception.  Observance  of 
wholesome  rules  of  exercise,  rest,  etc.,  helps  to 
maintain  normal  conditions  of  body  and  mind, 
the  reverse  of  which,  owing  to  neglect  of  such 
rules,  so  often  makes  the  menstrual  function  a 
visitation  of  dread  and  distress. 

Disorder!  of  Meostntatioo.— These  in- 
clude amenorrhtEa,  dysmenorrhcea,  menorrha^a 
and  metrorrhagia.  Amenorrhea  is  an  absence  of 
the  menstrual  flow  from  some  cause  other  than 
pregnancy  or  the  approach  of  the  menopause 
(q.v.)  or  tardy  establishment  of  the  menstrual 
function.  It  is  a  symptom  of  anaemia  (q.v.),  or 
may  be  due  to  a  constitutional  condition  such  as 
profound  nerve-fag  or  tuberculosis.  Strychnine, 
iron  and  ergot  may  be  administered  internally 
or  the  physician  may  apply  local  treatment. 
(See  Dysmenobkhcea),  Menorrhagia  is  an  ab- 
normally profuse  flow  during  the  menstrual 
period,  due  to  one  of  several  tjjnditions.  If 
not  checked  by  rest,  a  physician  is  necessary, 
as  also  in  metrorrhagia,  which  is  a  sanguineous 
flow  between  the  menstrual  periods. 

MENSURAL  MUSIC.  Mensural  or 
measured  music  is  a  term  applied  to  a  historical 
style  of  composition  in  which  the  tones  bore 
exact  relations  to  each  other  in  regard  to  len^ 
or  lime.  Such  a  designation  ana  the  occasion 
for  it  may  appear  strange,  as  precise  rhythm 
seems  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  music.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case:  there  was  a  period 
when  notes  were  not  exactly  measured,  and 
mensural  music  is  a  subsequent  development 
from   this  early  practice. 

All  European  music  of  a.  hi^er  character 
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was  originally  cultivated   in   connection   with 

speech  or  poetry.  This  is  (rue  of  the  music  of 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  early  Christians.  But 
speech  is  not  necessarily  rhythmical.  Ordinary 
speech  is  not  so  at  all,  and  even  poetry  is  not 
always  characterized  by  the  exact  lime  relations 
typical  of  strictly  measured  music.  A  trochee 
can  be  delivered  either  in  two  or  three, part 
time,  the  accented  syllable  matching  the  un- 
accented in  duration  or  requiring  double  as 
much  time.  And  in  impassioned  utterance 
rhythmical  relations  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of 
alt<^elher.  Moreover,  any  rhythm  which  the 
accompanying  tones  may  possess  would  be 
theirs  only  by  virtue  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  added:  it  wouM  be  a  rhythm  of  the 
poetry,  not  of  the  music. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Greek  music  Al- 
though instrumental  performances  were  also  in 
vogue  among  the  Greeks,  music  with  them,  as 
we  have  said,  was  primarily  vocal.  We  fcno* 
little  of  its  exact  character,  but  are  probably 
justified  in  regarding  it  as  a,  species  of  recita- 
tive, the  words  guiditig  the  course  of  the  tones. 
In  Christian  times  the  earliest  fixed  type  of  the 
art  was  the  Ambrosian  chant,  formulated  by 
Saint  Ambrose  of  Milan  in  the  4th  century. 
This,  too,  was  similar  to  Greek  music  in  its 
adherence  to  the  rhythm  of  the  words.  A 
change  was  wrought  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  two  centuries  later.  What  distinguisheB 
'  '5  chant   from  the  Ambrosian 


ever,  this  is  probably  true  only  in  part.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Ambros,  the  sections  of 
the  chant  which  were  sung  by  many  voices  may 
have  been  measured  and  regnlar,  but  the  utter* 
ances  of  the  priest  must  have  retained  much 
rhythmical  variety.  The  real  difference  is 
formulated  by  him  as  follows :  "The  Ambrosian 
chant  was  based  essentially  on  the  poetical 
metre,  the  Gregorian  on  the  musical."  What- 
ever the  exact  nature  of  the  difference,  how- 
ever, diere  is  no  doubt  that  Gregory  effected  a 
liberation  of  the  tones  from  the  rhythmical 
shackles  of  the  words.  And  this  was  a  gain  of 
far-reaching  importance.  Music  had  now  won 
its  independence,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  development  of  mensural  composition. 

The  more  itmnediate  occasion  for  this  de- 
velopment nas  the  introduction  of  harmony. 
just  as  music  had  primarilv  been  vocal,  so 
also  it  had  been  unisonal  in  character.  Though 
a  second  tone  may  occasionally  have  been  added 
to  ^e  principal  part,  nothing  like  the  later 
polyphony  was  attempted.  In  the  9th  century, 
however,  the  s»-calle4  OrganUm  of  Hucbald 
makes'  its  appearance.  In  this  the  theme  is 
systemadcally  accompanied  iy  one,  two  or 
three  other  voices,  singing  intervals  of  a  fourth, 
fifth  and  octave  im  parallel  motion.  The  point 
was  now  reached  beyond  which  no  further  ad- 
vance was  possible  without  an  exact  designa- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  notes.  As  long  as  the 
singing  ha<l  been  confined  to  a  single  person 
this  was  not  necessary.  Nor  was  it  necessary 
in  the  case  of  several  persons  chanting  in 
unison,  if  the  length  of  the  notes  was  regu- 
lated by  the  natural  accent  of  the  words,  or 
if  all  the  tones  were  of  equal  length.  In  the 
Organum,  however,  a  certain  care  was  already 
required.  The  singers  had  to  stand  so  that  they 
could  see  as  well  as  hear  each  other,  and  one 


among  them  acted  as  leader,  introducing  the 
new  notes  at  the  proper  moment  The  Or- 
ganum now  developed  in  various  directions. 
There  was  a  more  mdependent  progression  of 
parts,  contrary  alternating  with  parallel  mo- 
tion, and  the  tones  no  longer  coincided  with 
each  other  note  for  note,  but  one  voice  sang 
two  or  more  tones  while  the  other  sang  one. 
Manifestly  this  required  an  understanding  as  to 
the  relative  dutation  of  the  tones,  and  a  method 
of  designating  the  differences  graphically.  The 
first  person  to  formulate  the  solution  of  this 
problem  was  Franco  of  Cologne,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1200.  Previous  to  him  tones  of 
two  lengths,  the  longa  and  brevis,  had  already 
been  recognized.  He  also  admitted  the  duplex 
longa  or  maxima, —  twice  as  long  as  the  lon^ 
and  the  semi -brevis,— half  as  long  as  the  brevis. 
The  notes  in  question  were  represented  as 
follows : 


Rests  were  also  indicated  by  Franco,  by  means 
of  appropriate  signs.  The  bar-line  was  not  yet 
in  use,  but  measure  was  recognized,  being  at 
first  confined  to  triple  or  "perfect"  time.  Duple 
or  "imperfect'  time  was  only  permitted  at  a 
later  date. 

There  were  many  complexities  in  the  sys- 
tem as  promulgated  hy  Franco  and  his  follow- 
ers. Thus  the  lenph  of  the  notes  was  not  only 
determined  by  their  own  character  and  appear- 
ance, but  also  depended  on  the  neighboring 
riotes.  There  were  "alterations"  and  'imper- 
fections," "prolations"  and  'ligatures,"  but 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  all  these 
involved  details,  which  have  oniy  a  remote  his- 
torical interest.  The  rules  governing  mensural 
music  were  further  elaborated  — among  other 
writers  —  by  Marchettus  of  Padua,  who  lived 
alwut  a  century  after  Franco ;  and  Jean  dc 
Muris,  a  celebrated  theoretician  of  uie  14tli 
century.  Notes  of  shorter  duration  were  grad- 
ually introduced,  such  as  the  minima,  semi- 
minima,  fusa  and  semi-fusa.  And  the  notation 
too  was  modified,  UBtJl  it  finally  assumed  the 
appearance  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to-day. 
Together  with  the  Organum,  mensural  music 
furnished  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  advances 
in  the  art.  It  was  the  indispensable  prerequisite 
for  the  growth  of  rhythmical  and  contrapuntal 
variety.  It  made  passible  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment in  part  writing  which  was  sotjn  to 
take  place  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  was 
eventually  to  lead  to  the  glories  of  modem 
instrumental  and  choral  music.  In  fine,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  great 
elementary  contributions  to  the  art,  on  which 
the  dazzling  superstructure  of  modem  beauty 
and  inspiration  has  been  erected. 

Albert  Gehkino, 
Atahor  of  'The  Basis  of  Mviical  Pleantre,'  etc. 

MENSURATION.  Mensuration  is  that 
branch  of  applied  mathematics  which  treats  of 
the  metrical  relations  of  geometric  figures,  in 
particular  of  the  length  of  lines,  the  magnitude 
of  plane  and  solid  angles,  the  area  of  surfaces 
and  the  volume  of  solids.  The  term  is  used 
both  for  the  act  and  for  the  art  of  measuring 
geometric  magnitudes.  Mensuration  is  not 
usually  treated  as  a  separate  branch  of  mathe- 
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matics,  but  occurs  as  an  integral  part  of  various 
subjects,  such  as  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry, 
irigonomelry  ana  integral  calculus.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  (he  measurement  of  plane,  diedral, 
spherical  and  solid  angles  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle 
(plane  or  spherical)  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  T«icoNOiiiETRy.  The  present  arti- 
cle will  give  formulas  for  lengths,  areas  and 
volumes  of  the  simpler  and  the  regular  figures 
and  methods  of  approximation  for  the  more 
complex  or  irregular  figures. 

The  measure  of  a  geometric  magnitude  ts 
its  ratio  to  3  fixed  magnitude  of  the  same  kind 
selected  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  Throi^h- 
out  this  article  the  unit  of  area  is  assumed  to 
be  a  sauare  each  side  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
miit  ot  length,  and  the  unit  of  volume  is  a 
cube  whose  edges  are  likewise  of  unit  length. 
The  purpose  of  a  formula  is  to  show  how  one 
of  these  numbers  (ratios)  may  be  found  from 
cerltin  others  wkich  are  supposed  to  be  known 
or  obtainable.  Thus  formtila  (XIX)  says  that 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  a  circle  to  that  of  a 
square  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  long  (that 
is,  the  area  of  the  circle  measured  in  square 
feet)  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  together 
the  ratio  of  the  circumierence  to  the  unit  of 
length  known  as  a  foot,  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
to  the  same  unit  of  length,  and  the  number 
J^.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  using 
any  formula  the  units  must  all  be  of  ^he  same 
system.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  field  can- 
not be  found  directly  from  formula  (X)  by 
multiplying  together  the  number  of  rods  in  two 
adjacent  sides:  this  would  give  the  number  of 
square  rods  in  the  field.  Nor  is  the  number  of 
gallons  in  a  barrel  given  by  formula  (LXV) 
when  the  radii  are  measured  in  feet  or  in 
inches,  tut  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  cubic 
inches,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  Jo  change 
any  tneasure  from  one  system  of  units  to  an- 
other the  following  table  may  be  found  useful  r 
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known  as  i^lanimeiers  have  been 

invented.  Two  historic  instances  are  the  lind' 
ing  by  Galileo  of  an  approximate  value  for  the 
area  of  a  cycloid  b^  cutting  it  out  of  a  sheet 
of  copper  and  weighing  the  model,  and  the  dis- 
covery by  Archimedes  of  a  fraud  in  Hiero's 
new  crown  through  measuring  its  volume  b? 
submersing  It  in  water  and  measuring  the  ivaiet 
displaced.  To  apply  this  last  meithod,  multiply 
the  number  of  ounces  of  water  by  1.73.  or  less 
accurately  by  },  and  the  result  will  be  tae  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  in  the  object;  or,  measure 
directly  the  volume  of  the  water  displaced. 

Length  of  Limes. 

CTrcla.— The  circvmftrente  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  multiplied  by 

3.14I5926535897932384626«3a328 

This  constant  is  usually  denoted  by  the  Greek 

letter  t   (pi)  and  is  approximately  equal  to 

3t,     tfi.     or     3.1416. 

Use  the  first  if  an  error  of  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  the  final  result  may  be  neglected,  and 
the  last  if  an  error  of  one  lour-hundred-lhou- 
sandlh  is  negligible. 

The  above  theorem  may  be  written 

l  =  ird, 

=  2irr,  (I) 

where  i~=Iength  of  circumference,  ^"diam- 
eter  and  r"™  radius. 

The  length  /  of  the  arc  AMB  in  Fig.  1,  in 
which  MD  is  the  perpendicular  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  chord  AB,  AE  is  tangent  to  the 
drcle  at  A  or  perpendicular  to  the  radius  OA, 
OE  is  perpendicular  to  AM,  the  chord  of  half 
the  arc  or  the  angle  AOE  is  one-fourth  of  the 
AOB,  may  be  found  by  any  one  of  the 


formulas 


IgH-jy       {nror.boot.W       (ID 

(HI) 
(IV) 


=  H8*-e). 

'  =  t  +  f,  {V) 

in  which  d  =  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle 

/40S,  T--"  radius  OA,  f— chord  AB,  fc  — height 

MD,  t™chord  of  half  the  arc  AM.  /=length 


(For  other  multipliers  see  Weights  and 
MEAsuftEs).  The  second  column  of  figures 
serves  to  change  the  unit  in  the  opposite  way 
to  that  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  table:  ihus 
to  change  meters  to  feet  multiply  the  number 
of  meters  by  3.28087;  for  instance,  10  meters 
is  equal  to  328087  feel. 

In  many  cases  the  computation  of  area  or 
of  volume  may  be  accomplished  most  easily  by 
mechanical  means.  For  the  measurement  of 
the  area  of  plane  figures  ingenious  and  effective 


of  ^H,  and  J— length  of  BE.  Formulas  (III), 
(IV)  and  (V)  are  only  approximate,  the  error 
being  small  only  if  the  angle  AOB  or  the  ratio 
iif  A  to  c  be  small.  Thus  for  an  angle  of  d'=90' 
the  arc  is  1.S7C6  ....  whereas  formulas  (III). 
(IV)  and  (V)  give  I.S76  .  .  ,  1.S695  .  .  ,  1.5732 
.  .  ,  respectively. 
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FmboUu— The  length  ;  of  the  arc  AVB 
of  the  parabola  in  Tig.  2  is 


use  of  formula  (IV)  is  indicated  by  the 
diagram  herewith  (Pig.  4)  and  formula  (IX). 
The  only  rcstriclions  upon  the  location  of  the 
■■i(VI)  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  .  .  .  in  addition  to  that  given 
above  is  that  the  odd-numbered  ones  must  be 
half-wav  between  the  others  and  that  there 
should  be  an  odd  number  of  pcunts  in  all. 
h=(M+l2+23+...)+i\(Ai+12+23+...) 

—(A2+2i+i6+...)].     aX) 

Akea  op  Plane  Figubes. 
Rectanck.— The  area  a  of  a  rectangle,  the 
lengths  of  two  adjacent  »des  of  which  are  b 
una  c  respectively,  is 

■o=bc.  (X) 

Triaaric — The    area    a    of    the    triangle 
ABC  (Fig.  5)  is 

a^aJAfc,  (XI) 

a=ibe  dn  A,  (XII) 

»=Vj(j- 


3),  in  which  P  and  F'  are  the  foci  CBF'^BF' 
"OA),!* 

i-2ffo(l— i<— Ae<— rfK* . .  .  ),        (VII) 
or  approximately  ^__^__ 

i  — .rV2^+^    ■  (VlID 

whereeis  theeccentridly  (Oi'/Oil  =  -Va*— *■)  : 
a~-0j4, one-half  the  longest  diameter;  t"=OB, 
one-hall  the  shortest  diameter ;  d=AB—'^'3^b'. 

B 


Gcncnl  Uethodi  of  Approximating  the 
Length  of  Any  Carved  Line,— Dtvide  the 
line  into  parts  each  of  which  differs  but  little 


=  i^  - 


b)<f—ii,      (Xtll) 
CXIV) 


where  a',  b,  c  are  the  lengths  of  the  sides  BC, 
CA,  AB,  respectively ;  h  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  (height)  of  B  from  AC;  s  is  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  the  sides:  i=l(o'  +  b  +  c). 


If  one  angle  of  the  triangle  (say  A)  is  a 
right  angle,  both  formulas  (XI)  and  (XII) 
simplify:  namely,  the  era  is  one-half  the  prod- 


uct of  the  two  sides  which  enclose  the  right 
aag)e  (a^ibc).  Fora  simple  method.of  find- 
ing the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  (a'  —  6 
^c)  multiply  the  square  on  one  side  hy  '^ 
(a=j;6^  approiimately),  see  formula  (XVIIl). 


Parallelocrani^-The  area  a  of  the  paral- 
lelogram ABED  (Fig.  S)  b 

a'^d.h.  (XV) 

or  a  —  a%mD.  (XVI) 

where  c  and  d  are  the  lengths  of  two  adiacent 
sides,  D  is  the  angle  between  them,  and  h  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  two 
parallel  sides  whose  length  is  d. 

Tiapejoid.— The  area  a  of  the  trapeioid 
CBED  (Fig.  5),  anj^  tour-sided  figure  with 
two  of  the  opposite  sides  (BE  and  DC)  par- 
allel, is 

«•=«<((+«).  (XVJI) 

where  h  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  two  parallel  sides  and  d  and  e  are  the 
lengths  of  the  parallel  sides  (d^fiE, /=i?C). 

ReEnlar  Polygon.— The  area  o  of  a  poly- 
gon bounded  by  m  equal  sides  each  of  length  s 
and  having  its  n  angles  all  equal  is 


from  a  small  circular  arc.  Then  each  portion 
may  be  found  by  any  one  of  the  formulas  (HI), 
(IV)  or  (V).    A  convenient  method  for  the 
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Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  side  of  a  regular 
hexagon  be  9  feet,  its  area  is  81X2.59808  = 
210.4445. 

Irregalsr  Polygon.— The  area  of  an  ir- 
regular polygon  may  be  found  by  dividing  it 
inlo  parts  each  of  which  is  a  triangle,  paral- 
lelogram, rectangle  or  trapezoid.  Thus  if  we 
draw  a  system  of  parallel  lines  across  the  poly- 
gon, one  through  each  vertex,  each  part  will  be 
a   triangle   or   trapezoid   and   its   area   may   be 


a=ilr,  (XIX) 

or  0=»rrt.     »=3.I416=V     (ne.rly).      (XX) 

The  area  a  of  the  sector  OAMB  (Fig.  1),  in 
which  /  is  the  length  of  the  arc  AMB  and  d  is 
number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  AOB,  is 

a=Vr.  (XXI) 

or   a=^*.    ^=.034906585=^    (««iy). 

if  the  segment  AMBD  (Fig.  1)  is 
Wi— r  sin  d").  (XXII) 


VD' 


-  In  Fig.  3  the  total  a 


longest  diameter  A'A  is  2a  and  the  length  of 
the  shortest  diameter  BB'  is  2b,  is 

a'  =  i'ab,     T  =  3.14I6  (XXVI) 

General  Methods  of  Approximation. — 
Any  plane  area  can  be  divided  into  parts  each  of 
winch  is  a  rectangle  or  differs  from  a  rectangle 
in  that  one  side  is  a  simple  curve  as  in  Fig.  6. 
It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  give  methods  by 
which  an  area,  such  as  ABB' A'  following,  may 
be  measured. 

1.  The  Trapezoidal  Method.— Divide  the 
base  line  AB  into  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
AP,  PQ.  QR re  and  erect  the  perpen- 
diculars PJ",  QQ'.  .  .  .  ,  TT.  Then  if  each 
portion   A'V.   P^Q' ,   T'B'  of  the  curve 


nearly  coincident  with  its  chord,  tbc 

O—APICAA'+PP'+QQ^  .^  +.fr) 

—  i(AA'+BB')].     (XXVll) 

2.  SimpBon'a  Rola.—  Divide  the  bas«  \m* 

into  any  even  number  of  parts  (in  Fig.  6  it  i; 


'■  O      '      R  i  f I 


(XXII) 
tXXUI) 

(XXIV) 


Pic.  6. 
divided  into  six  parte) ;  erect  Ae  perpendiculars 

as  before.    Then    . 

a~iAP\AA'+B^+2(QQ'+SS-+ .  .  .  ) 
+  4(PP'+RR'+Tr+.  .  .)].     (XXVIII) 
3.   Weddle's   Rule^— Divide   the   base   inlo 
exactly  tij  equal  parts  (as  in  Fig,  6),  then 

a  =  ^AB[5(PP'+RR'+fr)+E^+AA' 

+QQ'+SS'+BB'].     (XXIX) 

Surface  and  Volume  of  Solids. 
Prism. —  This  included  any  solid  two  of 
whose  faces,  known  as  the  bases,  are  equal 
polygons  situated  in  parallel  planes  aod  all  the 
other  faces,  the  lateral  faces,  are  parallelograms. 
Thus  in  the  following  diaa^ain  (Fig.  7)  the 
polygons  ABC  . ,  .  and  A'B^'  . . .  are  the  bases 
and  the  parallelograms  AA'B'B,  BB'CC... 
are  the  lateral  faces.  The  edges  AA',  BB'. 
CC,  ...  are  the  iMcrot  -edges.  The  polygon 
WW . . .  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one, 
and  so  to  all,  of  the  lateral  edges  is  called  a 
right  section.  The  ri^t  section  is  equa)  lo  the 
base  if  and  only  if  the  lateral  edges  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  base. 


«=  \ch     (Bpproiinutcty), 
where  r,  /,  c.  h,  d  have  the  same  meanings  as 
in  formulas  (11),  (III).  (IV)  and  (V). 

Parabola.— In    Fig.  2   the  area  a  of   the 
segment  VABD  with  base  AB  ^2y  and  height 


(XXV) 
i'  of  the 


For  the  lateral  area  a  wiech  tE.  the  sum  of 
the  lateral  faces  AA'B'B.  BBX'C  . . . ,  and  the 
voluaie  w  of  a  prism  we  have  the  formulas 

a  —  c{uy+yW+ ...').     (XXX) 

v^es.  (XXXI) 

v^kb,  (XXXII) 

in  which  ?=" length  of  a  lateral  edge  {AA'  or 
BB',..),  f  =  area  of  a  right  section  (UVW 
...),  ft^height.  i-e.,  distance  between  bases, 
b  =  area  of  a  base. 

The  volume  t'  of  a  truncated  triangular 
prism,  that  is  one  with  three  lateral  faces  and 
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w— ij(*,+«,+ft).  (XXXIU) 

Any  truncated  prism  may  be  divided  into 

truncated  triangular  prisms  and  its  volume  thus 

found.    For  a  four-sided  prism  whose  opposite 

lateral  faces  are  parallel  this  gives 

v^-iiet+eiis.  (XXXrV) 

where  ei,  et  are  a  pair  of  opposite  edjjes. 

Cylinder.— This  includes  any  solid  having 
two  bases  which  are  equal  plane  fip^ures  bounded 
by  curved  lines  (such  as  circles,  ellipses  or 
irregular  figures),  and  situated  in  parallel 
planes,  and  the  rest  of  Ihe  surface  of  the  solid 
such  mat  it  may  be  thought  of  as  coasistitis 
of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  straight  lines. 
If  we  call  the  length  of  eech  of  thtse  (eqval) 
parallel  lines  f,  the  formulas  for  the  prism 
given  above  (XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII)  apply  also 
to  the  cytinder,  namely,  the  lateral  area  a  and 
the  volme  v  are 

a™«p,  (XXXV) 

V^es,  (XXXVI) 

»=hb.  (XXXVII) 

where  p  is  the  length  of  the  boundary,  and  f  is 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder  b^  r 
plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  lines  lying 
on  the  lateral  surface. 

If  the  right  section  of  a  cylinder  be  a  circle, 
the  base,  unkss  a  circle,  it  an  ellipse  asd  its 
area  is  found  by  formula  (XXVI).  I£  in  such 
a  circular  cylinder  the  bases  are  not  parallel  and 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bases 
is  /,  then  the  area  a  and  the -volume  f  are 


a=lp. 
=  i'rl. 


(XXXIX) 
v-is.  (XL) 

^wr4.     ir=3.1416.  (XLI) 

where  r  is  the  radins  of  the  right  section. 
These  formulas  are  equivalent  to  (XXXV) 
and  (XXXVI)  when  the  bases  are  parallel, 
since  then  I'^^e. 

Pyramid    and   Cone. —  The   volume   v   of 
any  solid,  snch  as  riiose  in  Hg.  8,  whose  snr- 


Pie.  8 


which  the  bate  is  a  cinle  and  the  line  joidng 
the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  base,  the  area  a  of 
the  curved  (lateral)   surface  is 

o  =  irre,  >r=3.Ulfi  (XLIII) 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  base  and  e  is  the 
distance  from  the-  vertex  to  any  point  in  the 
circumference  of  the  base. 

Priunatoid. —  The  volume  v  of  any  solid, 
whose  total  surface  consists  of  two  plane  figures 
(the  bases),  of  any  character  whatever,  lying  in 
parallel  planes,  and  a  lateral  surface  made  up 
of  triangles,  Ua^aoids,  or  curved-  potions 
which  may-  be  thought  as  made  up  of  stiaigfat 
lines  joimng  the  boundaries  of  the  bases,  is 
W--ift(6,+6.+4m),  (XLIV) 

where  h  is  perpendicular  distance  (hei^U)  be- 
tween the  bascB,  bi  and  b,  are  the  areas  of  the 
bases,  and  m  is  the  area  of  a  section  of  die  solid 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  and  half-way  between 
the  planes  of  the  bases;  or 

v=ih(.b  +  3q),  (XLV) 

■where  b  is  one  of  the  bases  and  g  is  the  area  of 
a  section  paralld  to  and  two- thirds  of  the  way 
from,  that  base  to  the  other.  ' 

Solids  of  Revolution.  Sphere. —  The  area 
s  at  the  surface  and  the  volume  f  of  a  sphere 
of  radius  r  are 

t=4Tft,        4t=12.56637.  .  .         (XLVI) 


4t 


V=  4.18879  . 


(XLVII) 


The  volume  v  and  lateral  area  a  of  a  sfff- 
menl  of  a  sphere  (that  is  the  part  lying  be- 
tween two  parallel  planes)  are 

r  =  ^A|A>+3(r,>-)-w)],  ^!=.5236...  (XLVIII) 
«=2'r*r,  (XLIX) 

where  A  is  the  heigfct  of  the  lone  (perpendicular 
distance  between  the  parallel  planes  of  the 
bases),  r,  and  r,  are  the  radii  of  ihe  bases  re- 
spectively, r  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

Spheroid.—  For  a  prelate  spheroid,  (hat  is 
the  solid  formed  by  revolving  an  ellipse  about 
its  longest  diameter  (in  Fig.  3,  about  AA').  the 
area  s  of  the  surface  and  the  volume  v  are 


(U) 


a^2T  I  &>  -f-  —  sin— "e j , 

»=2t6(&+/o),      (appn>xin«1 


in  which  e=l j.     Or  less  accurately 


face  consists  of  a  base,  which  is  a  plane  figure 
of  any  kind,  triangle,  polygon,  circle,  ellipse, 
etc.,  and  of  triangles  or  curved  areas  which  may 
be  thought  of  as  composed  wholly  of  straight 
lines,  joining  the  boimdary  of  the  base  to  some 
point   (the  vertex)    not  la  the  same  plane  as 

V==hhh,  (XLII) 

where  6  is  the  area  of  the  base  and  h  ts  the 
perpendicular  distance  (height)  of  the  vertex 
from  the  plane  of  the  base. 

For  a  right  circular  cone,  that  is  one  In 
vt*.  la— 41 


-91- 


lr=^^I6^       J  =4.18879...  (LIH) 

The  volume  v  of  a  segment  of  a  Molate 
spheroid  (part  cut  off  by  a  plane  perpencGcuIar 
to  the  axis  of  revolution)  the  height  of  which 
is  h,  is 
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found  by  surrounding  it  t 


=>r(2<..  +  ^logi±-;).  (LV) 

=2«r(a.+|ft.),  (LVI) 


p^lLlfc,.,    rL„4.ig879... 


Puabblold.— The  volume  v  of  the  solid 
formed  by  revolving  VAD  in  Fig.  2  about  FD 
as  an  axis  is 

P-^*yS    I  =-1.5708...,  (LIX) 

wliich  is  just  one-half  the  volume  of  the  at- 
cumscribiiiK  cylinder. 

Tlie  Qeneral  Solid  of  Serolntioii. — The 
volume  V  of  the  solid  formed  by  revolving  any 
curve  about  a  line  lying  in  the  same  plane  and 
not  intersecting  it,  for  instance  by  revolving 
A'B'BA  in  Kg.  6  about  AB  as  an  axis,  is 

r  =  ^ XP{AA'^  +  BB''  +  2(^1  +  SS'-lr .  .  .) 

+  4(PF.  +  ^'.+  ....)1.  (LX) 
Or,  as  it  is  perhaps  usually  easier  to  measure 
ihe  drounferences  of  the  circles  generated  by 
PP,  etc.,   than  their  diametera.  if  we  denote 

tb?  circumferences  generated  by  A',  f,  Q' 

ff  hy  a,  p,  a b,    respectivel7,   the    above 

formula  may  be  written 

P—  ^  .i7[o'+ft'+2(9*+J'+  ■  ■ .)  +*(f +"+■■■)]. 


Tbe  Rc«u]ar  Soli^'—  Th<  area  of  ilie  sur- 
face and  the  volume  of  the  6ve  T^ular 
s^ids  may  be  found  by  meatu  of  the  multipliers 
given  in  the  following  table: 


lUMa 

Volume  = 
(«dge)'X 

ss:*^ 

Is 

T  «63ltM 

General  Method. —  The  volume  of  solids 
wliich  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  types 
treated  above  may  be  measured  by  an  applica- 
tion of  tlie  prism atoidal  formula  (jCLIV).  Let 
ai,  Ot,  Ot,  .  .  . ,  On,  "m+i  be  the  areas  of  a  set  of 
plane  sections  parallel  to  a  suitably  diosen  base 
and  dividing  ue  solid  into  an  even  number 
{2»)  of  portions;  oi,  .a«+i  being  the  end  sec- 
lions  (that  is,  the  solid  lies  wholly  between  Oi 
and  Om+i).  The  distance  between  consecutive 
cutting  planes  is  to  be  the  same  throughout 
and  to  be  talten  so  small  that  between  the  odd- 
numbered  sections  the  toUd  is  approximately 
a  pristnftoid.    Thf  area  of  a  seclion  may  be 


surrounding  it  by  a  rectangle  aai 

(by  XXVIl.  XXVril  orXXI.X) 

the  portion  of  the  rectangle  outside  of  tbe  kc- 

lion.    If  tbe  distance  between  the  sections  beii. 

then 

v=- f^[ai+am+>+2(a,+iu+th  .  .  .  -|-a«-,> 

-t-Wfli-l-o.-N. .  .  .  +o«)].  (LXm 
Barrel.—  If  <(  be  the  intide  diameter  of  ihc 
end  of  a  barrel,  r  the  inside  diameter  at  tbe 
middle,  and  '  the  length  (or  hei^t)  of  the  bu- 
rel,  then  the  priEmatoidal  fonnula  (XlJ\'i 
gives  as  tlie  volume  v 

'"  s*  (j  ■*"**)  ■   5  =  ■'^"-    **^^ 

Hie  following  is  said  to  be  a  better  a[q>toio- 
mation: 

The  volume  v  of  the  smaller  portiou  of  i 
partly  filled  barrel,  that  is,  of  the  contents  if 
the  barrel  is  les«  than  half  full  snd  of  ^ 
empty  portion  if  it  is  more  than  half  full,  is 
»=  .00O*72ft(*-HP+4ft').  (LXM 
where  A  is  the  distance  of  the  surface  of  ibt 
contents  from  the  nearest  end,  a  is  tbe  diacM- 
ter  at  the  surface  of  the  contents,  and  fr  is  ib< 
diameter  half-way  between  the  surface  and  ibt 

WiLLIAU    FUTO-AV 

MBNTAL  DEPBCTIVSS.  See  Chiukd 

Defective;  Education  of  Feeble- Minded  ci 
Meittal  Detectives. 

MENTAL  DISEASES.  These  are  du- 
eases  which  show  themselves  in  alteration  of 
conduct  or  behavior.  They  are  faulty  adjas!- 
ments  within  the  individual  which,  due  to  faniir 
mental  functioning,  interfere  with  social  value 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  particular  groups 
lar«e  or  smalt.  Such  faul^  mental  functimUK 
may  be  brou^t  about  by  a  vast  variety  >jt 
causes  and  be  contributed  to  by  a  variety  <.'i 
defects  or  disturbances  in  many  parts  of  ib 
body.  Mental  disease  may  Come  and  go,  jus: 
as  any  other  tvpe  of  disease,  and  mental  dii- 
ease  may  be  due,  most  frequent^  is  due,  ;l 
disorders  primarily  located  m  omer  parts  o: 
the  body  than  the  brain,  althou^  a  menol 
disease  means  that  the  guiding  function  c: 
the  body  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  the  mental  ftinciiaD- 
ing,  is  disturbed  by  faul^  brain  functioning 

A  mental  disease  therefore,  only  means  th^ 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  as  a  whole.— 
the  personality, —  to  his  social  environment  is 
sufficiently  disturbed  to  interfere  with  the  wdl- 
being  of  that  personality.  It  is  primarily  be- 
cause such  faulty  adjustment  tends  to  exclndf 
the  sick  individual  from  his  feltow-nien,^  tbe 
group  or  sodus, —  that  mental  disease  is  w 
much  feared  by  the  individual  and  is  looknl 
upon  with  dread  and  superstitious  awe  hj  tbe 
folk  in  general.  In  general  it  may  be  said  ito: 
there  are  two  aspects  or  trends  of  behavior  ex- 
hibited by  the  individual  in  his  reactions  to  bii 
environment,  conscious  and  the  unconsciouv 
and  so  there  are  two  attitudes  to  be  redcor.rt! 
with  in  problems  of  mental  disorders.  If  ■ 
man's  tongue  is  cut  out  he  cannot  a>eak,  and 
there  are  times  when  he  apparently  canncr 
speak,  even  though  he  has  a  whole  tongue 
Maybe  his  muscles  are  paralyzed.    That  roa>-  be 
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due  to  HMne  dhaoge  either  in  the  nerve  path- 
ways leading  to  or  from  the  brain  which  pcr- 
mit  speech,  or  in  the  part  of  the  brain  to  which 
these  nerve  pathways  lead  or  in  some  other 
part  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  locate  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system  affected  by  means 
of  the  behavior  of  the  man  who  cannot  speak, 
both  his  actions  in  the  use  of  his  voice  and  lus 
other  actions.  For,  because  of  the  close  inter' 
relation  of  all  parts  of  the  human  being,  cer- 
tain types  and  groups  of  behavior  will  general^ 
be  found  connected,  as  for  instance  if  a  man  s 
uability  to  speak  is  due  to  some  affection  of 
the  nerves  between  buigue  and  brain,  there  will 
be  certain  other  pfayeical  syrnptonis,  but  if  it  is 
due  to  an  improperly  functioning  centre  in  the 
brain,  some  other  anatomically  more  distant 
activity  will  be  affected.  Thus  a  mortad  area 
at  the  periphery  might  a&ect  only  one  nerve, 
but  if  nearer  to  the  centre  it  mignt  affect  two 
or  more  nerves,  while  directly  at  the  centre  it 
might  affect  all  the  nerves  emanating  from  that 
centre  and  the  activies  regulated  by  them. 

Human  behavior  is  not  merely  t^ysical,  but 
is  also  mental,  while  the  means  we  have  of  per- 
cdvin^  that  behavior  are  exclusively  pbysicaL 
That  IE,  the  civression  of  some  other  person's 
mind  can  be  r^orted  to  me  only  through  the 
physical  actions  of  other  person  as  perceived ' 
tv  me.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  diseases 
known  as  mental  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
process  which  starts  in  purely  mental  conditions 
or  the  tnd  of  one  which  starts  in  purely  somatic 
conditions.  Phyucal  traumata  may  indeed  be 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  co-ordination  due  to  de- 
fects of  nerve  function  which  in  turn  may  be 
(hje  to  a  mental  conSict  Adler  has  brou^t 
out  the  fact  thai  a  very  unfortunate  series  of 
idtysical  injuries  to  the  eye  of  one  patient  were 
the  result  of  a  maladaptation  in  co-ordination 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  reflex  actions  that 
generally  operate  to  protect  the  eye  did  not 
Yrork  in  this  case.  From  this  he  deduces  his 
theory  of  organ  itiferiorily,  an  interesting 
corollary  to  some  of  the  theories  of  the 
analytic  psychology.  For  if  the  nervous  consti- 
tution of  diis  patient  did  not  perniil  the  usual 
reactions  he  would  not  necessarily  be  awkward 
because  of  an  unconscious  wish,  as  is  the  sup- 
position of  the  majority  of  psychoanalysts.  If 
a  mental  disease  is  an  end  product  of  a  chain 
of  bodily  causes,  which  have  been  acting  for 
some  time,  it  is  most  likely  thai  some  or  all 
of  them  will  have  manifested  themselves  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  men- 
tal disease,  and  that  the .  presence  of  these 
somatic  symptoms  will  be  associated  with  the 
mental  disease  and  regarded  as  its  causes.  But 
ii,  on  the  other  band,  the  mental  disease  is 
itself  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the 
process,  it  will  require  much  more  subtle  tests 
to  discover  it,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages. 
It  will  be,  loo,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
delect,  as  early  as  possible,  these  beginnings 
which  are  manifested  both  in  mental  and  m 
physical  behavior,  in  order  that  remedial  or 
preventive  measures  may  be  adopted  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  In  menial  as  in  dis- 
eases of  other  bodily  functions  it  is  the  pre- 
ventive measures  that  are  the  most  productive 
of  good  results.  The  greatest  strides  in  making 
a  decrease  in  mental  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
those  disorders  thought  of  as  bodily  not  greatly 
affecting    the    mental    functions,    come    from 


teachers  in  all  schools  equipped  with  a  means 
of  detecting  very  early  those  early  signs  of 
later    men  tat    disorders    which,    although    at 

E resent  extremely  elusive,  are  yet  gradually,  day 
y  day,  becoming  clearer  throuf^  analysis, 
"niose  in  charge  of  the  young  should  be  the 
first  to  observe  signs  of  a  possible  subsequent 
mental  weakness,  even  in  children  afqurenily 
normal,  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
parents  and  guardians  how  to  offset  the  dele- 
terious factors  in  the  child's  *' 


produce  not  only  mental  disease,  but,  through 
the  effect  of  the  conflict  between  psychical  re- 
quirements and  physical  constitution  <an  effect 
which  is  believed  to  take  place  in  the  nerve  cells 
themselves),  this  overloading  of  the  nervous 
system  produces  disorders  in  the  physiological 
processes,  and  may  therefore  in  uie  end  pro- 
duce what  has  been  called  an  organic  disease, 
aamely,  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  working 
of  one  or  more  organs  of  the  body,  a  condi- 
tion which  sooner  or  later  ondermines  the  gen- 
eral health. 

It  is  notewordty  that  a  classification  of  men- 
tal diseasca  based  on  their  relatioD  to  phyucal 
factors  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that 
the  disturbances  in  mentality  are  not  always 
found  associated  with  lesion  or  degeneration  o£ 
any  or  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  a  brain  and  nervous 
system  which  to  all  tests  now  applicable  proves 
perfect  in  every  respect  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  a  person  whose  reactions  ta  environ- 
ment have  been  so  unsatisfactory  in  adaptabil- 
ity that  he  has  not  been  able  to  act  his  part  in 
society,  which  has  bad  either  to  support  him 
as  an  otherwise  harmless  dependent  or  con- 
fine him  as  a  destructive  element  From  this 
pcunt  of  view  the  modern  attitude  toward  men- 
tal disease  is  that  it  is  a  regression,  whether 
from  physical  or  psychical  causes,  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  more  infantile  or  a  more  archaic 
type  of  mentality.  It  is  recognized  that  die 
actions  of  the  child  resemble  those  of  an  earlier 
grade  of  human  society,  such  as  was  the  maxi- 
mum of  development  in  prehistoric  ages; 
furthermore,  that  the  responses  of  the  modern 
individual  to  an  environment  which  is  daily 
becomit^  more  and  more  complex  are  demand- 
ing of  the  individual  a  much  more  delicate  ad- 
justment and  adaptation.  WTiether  the  failure 
to  adapt  is  caused  solely  by  a  physical  lack  in 
the  make-up  of  the  cerebral  ana  neural  con- 
stitution is  beyond  the  present  power  of  [^ysi- 
Jlogy  and  histology  to  determine.  It  is  there- 
are  quite  as  useful  to  classify  mental  diseases 
purely  from  the  mental  standard,  providing, 
Dowever,  the  already  ascertained  connections 
between  certain  t^>es  of  reaction  and  the  dis- 
coverable lesions  m  the  neural  substance  be  not 
ignored.  Therefore  the  present  tendency  in 
neurology  is  to  make  an  analysis  u^n  a  purely 
psychical  basis,  namely,  the  mmtal  mechanisms 
_(q.v.)  which  have  been  observed  lo  obtain  both 
in  the  unconscious  and  in  conscious  life. 
It  is  now  known  that  a  phobia,  or  sudden  un- 
reasonable and  excessive  fear  of  some  definite 
thing  such  as  snakes,  thunderstorms,  knives, 
do^,  horses  or  what  not,  is  neither  to  be  ex- 
plained on  any  conscious  basis  nor  to  be  r^ 
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moved  by  an  appeal  to  reason  or  to  conscious- 
ness alone.  Similarly  the  habits  of  mind  named 
obsessions  or  compulsions  are  amenable  neither 
to  drugs  nor  to  the  conscious  adjurations  to 
forget  tfiem  or  avoid  them,  hiit  only  to  the 
education  of  the  character  throu^  the  freeing 
of  the  Bxated  libido. 

Claasificatioii. — Almost  every  alienist  of  re- 
pute has  attested  a  classiikation  of  the  forma 
of  insanity.    The  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  dif- 


5  is  far  from  complete. 

A  scheme  of  classification  adopted  by  Jelliffe 
and  White  regards  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  as  faUtng  into  three  general  classes: 
(1)  Those  of  the  physico-chemical  systems, 
affecting  the  neurology  of  metabolism,  and  ex- 
pressed in  viscera)  neuropathology  and  diseases 
of  the  glands  with  internal  secretions ;  f 2) 
those  of  the  sensory-motor  systems,  incluAng 
affections  of  the  cranial  nerves,  the  peripheral 
neurons,  the  spinal  cord,  medulla,  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  and  the  meninges,  with  syphilis  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  ( 3 )  those  of  the 
psychical  or  symbolic  systems  (neuroses,  psy- 
choneuroses  and  psychoses).  The  last  contains 
the  manic-depressive  group,  the  paranoia  group, 
epilepsy,  dementia  precox,  exhaustion  and  toxic 
psychoses  and  those  associated  with  organic 
diseases,  with  senility,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
finally  idiocy,  imbecility  and  feeble-mindedness. 

A  more  detailed  elaboration  of  this  ap- 
pears as  the  1918  classification  of  die  American 
Medico-Psycholo^cal  Association.  The  meth- 
ods of  examination  of  the  nervous  system  in- 
clude a  questionnaire  covering  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  patient  and  his  illnesses,  and  an 
elaborate  physical  examination  of  the  vegeta- 
tive nervous  system,  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
systems,  followed  by  a  thorough  mental  ex- 
amination which  in  many  respects  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Uie  questions  of  the  "inielligence 
tests'  and  qualification  tests  of  the  army.  The 
alienist  comes  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
diseases  whose  mental  element  is  very  small, 
no  greater  in  fact  than  that  of  the  so-called 
physical  diseases.  The  disorders  in  the  physico- 
chemical  systems  produce  diseases  with  mental 
aspects,  but  aspects  no  more  mental  than  those 
of  the  diseases  affecting  the  organs,  muscles, 
glands,  etc.,  to  which  those  nerves  go.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  what  are  called  the  neu- 
roses that  we  ^d  mental  behavior  alone  or 
predominantly  (fisordered.  These  affections 
were  called  neuroses  or  "nerve  troubles*  on 
the  supposition  once  accepted  that  the  mental 
behavior  was  caused  exclusively  by  some  pc- 
culiaiity,  whether  called  abnormality  or  merely 
variation,  in  the  structure  of  the  nerve  cells 
themselves.  At  the  present  lime,  however,  sci- 
entific thought  tends  toward  the  theory  thai 
mental  disease  is  determined  by  the  loss  of 
balance  between  the  organism  and  its  physical 
and  psychical  environment.  Thus  there  are 
nervous  systems  congenitally  so  weak  that  they 
are  practically  disintegrated  by  the  conflict  of 
the  individual  and  society,  a  conflict  which  is, 
as  often  as  not,  absolutely  unconscious,  and 
which  occurs  in  the  simplest  and  least  com- 
plicated social  environment.  In  such  natures 
mental  disease  at  once  appears  because  of  the 
individual's  inability  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
rudimentary  requirements   imposed   upon  him 


from  wiAout  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
neural  constitutions  SO  Strong  or  elastic  that 
they  are  equal  to  a  very  severe  strain  of 
adaptation  even  to  extraordinarily  complicated 
environment  Such  constitutions  will  naturally 
adapt  themselves,  retaining  their  own  personal 
equilibrium  and  health,  to  conditions  which 
would  completely  u^set  a  ■weater  (that  is,  less 
adaptable)  constitution.  It  may  be  here  noted 
that  the  European  War  brought  out  many  such 
diversities  of  neural  constitution  in  those  sub- 
ject to  "shell  shock*  or  other  war  psj^oses, 
together  with  improved  methods  of  testing  for 
congenital  neural  weakness.  These  tests  have 
resulted  in  putting  in  positions  of  less  nervous 
strain  those  who  are  unable  to  stand  the 
greater.  A  similar  allotment  of  individuals  to 
the  various  tasks  of  life  would  naturally  result 
in  less  nervous  disease.  For  it  is  evident,  when 
both  factors  arc  taken  into  consideration,  the 
constitutional  factor  and  that  supplied  by  the 
environment,  that  mental  disease  is  largely  a 
matter  of  prc^ortion  between  die  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  load  which  is  placed  upon  iL  For 
example,  a  person  vho  is  not  obliged  to  stri^- 

fle  for  existence  may  never  develop  a  mental 
isease  which  he  would  have  developed,  had  he 
been  subjected  to  the  stress  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  afSnence 
may  make  him  introversional,  and,  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  cause  him  rapitUy  to  nin 
counter  to  the  demands  of  a  true  soda!  exist- 

The  role  of  the  unconscious  in  the 
etiology  of  mental  diseases  is  a  dominant  one, 
and  the  comparative  indefiniteness  of  the  de- 
limitations of  the  various  types  of  mental  dis- 
orders is  due  to  the  newness  of  any  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  the  imconscious  portion 
of  mental  functioning.  The  neurologist  should 
have,  though  unfortunately  comparatively  few 
do,  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  unconsdoiu 
mental  mechanisms  as  can  be  acquired,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medical  specialist's  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  phystolo^  and  histology.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  unconscious  as  a  factor  in  the  causes 
of  mental  disease  requires  the  understanding 
that  the  present  day  imconscious  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  prehistoric  consciousness.  Il 
is  as  if  the  human  psyche  were  like  the  earth's 
surface  constructed  in  strata,  the  lowest  of 
which  was  the  earliest  deposited;  much,  too, 
as  if  the  conscious  life  of  successive  genera- 
tions from  the  earliest  human  and  animal  life 
were  retained  in  the  psyche  of  the  present  day 
as  are  the  annual  rings  of  growth  in  the  stems 
of  trees.  The  part  played  by  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  mental  factor  in  the  vegetative  or 
visceral  physiology  is  less  evident  to  the  general 
Student  than  that  played  by  them  in  the  sensori- 
motor systems  or  in  the  psychical  or  symbolic 
systems.  Yet  there  are  good  reasons  to  sup- 
pose that  even  so  serious  a  disease  as  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  may  be  helped,  if  not  cured. 
by  the  patient's  being  taught  how  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  unconscious  portion  of  his  ego.  The 
exciting  causes  for  this  disease,  as  well  as  of 
hysterical  coughing  and  asthmatic  attacks,  may 
lie  either  in  &t  physico-chemical,  the  sensori- 
motor or  the  psychical  level.  The  connection 
between  the  diseases  of  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion,  the  thyroid,  parathyroid,  hypophysis, 
pineal  gland,  etc.,  and  the  manifest  mental  con- 
dition IS  shown  in  the  case  of  cretinism  and  of 
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jcophthalmic  goitr«.  In  these  diseases  it  is 
[uite  as  likely  that  ibe  cause  La  in«Dtal  as  that 
E  is  physical,  and  in  such  event,  we  should 
Lave  to  r^ard  exophthalmic  goitre  as  a  sytap- 
om  of  a  menial  disease  rather  than  the  menul 
actors  acoomiianyii^  it  as  EympiomE  6i  the 
ihysical  diseaK.  Similarly  ihe  very  widespread 
iisorder,  migraine,  is  pouibly  to  be  regarded 
s  the  projectioa  upon  a  vegetative  system,  the 
aso'motor,  of  a  conflict  which  originates  in  the 
sychical  leyeL  Conflicts  at  the  psychical  level, 
krhich  are  usually  caused  by  the  lack  of  adap- 
ation  to  social  environment  referred  to  above, 
nay  be  projected  upon  the  sensori-motor  s;^ 
ems  and  procfaice  retinitis,  progressive  facial 
.eoiiatrophy,  various  facial  palsies,  vertigoes, 
udttory  and  visual  apha^,  tic  douloureux. 
ciatica,_  shingles  and  peripfaeral  palsies,  and 
ither  diseases,  many  of  which  were  considered 
ip  to  recent  times  to  have  only  physical  causes.* 
But  the  conflict,  conidcvs  or  unconscious, 
fhich  occurs  at  the  psychical  or  symbolic  level 
if  the  ego  is  inanifcsted  in  predominantly  men- 
al  mooes  in  the  so-called  nenroaes,  psycho- 
leuroscs  and  psjrhoses.  Of  the  psycboneuroses 
he  cotnmonest  are  hyiteria,  compulsion  neuri- 
ts and  aniriety  hysteria.  Of  the  actual  nenro- 
es  there  are  anxiety  murosis  and  neuriisihema, 
tfhile  special  casrs  present  mixtures  of  these 
I eu roses.  As  a  tnenCal  disease,  and  not  as 
lopularly  used  to  denote  an  uncontrolled  emo- 
ional  state,  hysteria  is  now  regarded  as  a  par- 
ial  dissoctation  of  the  personality,  in  which 
certain  mental  elements,  namely,  emotions  and 
deas,  have  been  rejected  from  consciousness 
nto  the  unconscious  where  they  have  an  exist- 
;nce  which  is  at  least  partly  independent — an 
^sislence  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
velfare  of  the  individual  because  It  is  an  ex- 
stence  in  which  the  split-cff  ideas  and  emo- 
ions  have  a  growth  or  development  of  their 
iwn.  This  development  is  different  in  hysteria 
ind  in  compulsion  neurosis.  In  hysteria  the 
nental  elements,  which  are  repressed  from  con- 
ciousness  into  the  unconscious,  direct  or  con' 
rol  a  portion  of  die  libido  in  such  a  way  that 
ts  force  has  an  incidence  not  upon  the  world 
A  external  reality,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
iverage  person,  but  in  (he  shape  of  work  done 
n  some  shape  or  other.  On  the  contrary  the 
ncidence  of  the  libido  falls  upon  the  physi- 
ological functions  themselves  or  upon  certain 
)£  them  through  a  variety  of  symbolic  selec- 
ion.  This  process,  which  is  known  as  hys- 
:erlcal  conversion,  produces  very  many  so- 
railed  symptoms,  mostly  of  a  bodily  nature, 
rhere  results  from  this  a  large  number  of  dis- 
orders which  the  general  practitioner  is  prone 
to  regard  as  having  only  a  physical  cause,  and 
tie  prescribes  drugs,  which  rarely  have  ihe  de- 
sired effect.  Possibly  the  commonest  form  of 
ihis  is  the  hysterical  headache,  which  is  rarely 
recognized  of  psychogenic  origin,  although  it 
is  so  completely  analogous  to  the  "nine  o'clock 
illness*  of  school  cKMren,  who  use  this  gentle 
form  of  unconscious  malingering  as  a  means 
for  escaping  their  responsibilities.  'An  adtilt 
ought  to  make  a  call  upon  a  recently  bereaved 
friend."    This  is  recognized  as  a  distinct  obli- 

*Havthon)e  had  on  inkliog  of  this  whtn.  in  bia  *Scarl^ 
Letter',  he  wrote:  '*phystcal  dlvase,  whicb  loola  like  a  thin? 
in  itsell,  and  sevttntr,  may  be  only  a  tymj>tiiin  oC  a  di'tur- 
"UKB  in  the  ipiritB*!  (mcDtall  pait  ot  our  beia(." 


gation  but  the  patioit's  infantile  necessity  of 
escaping  reaU^  and  seeking  pleasure  makes  the 
du^  seem  a  very  onerous  affair.  Thus  arises 
a  conflict  between  duty,  born  of  conscious  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  obligation,  and  desire, 
bom  of  the  childish  iiubihty  to  make  the  neces* 
sary  sacrifice  of  peraonal  comfort  As  a  result 
the  patient  develc^  a  headache  and  so,  being 
ill,  does  not  have  to  go.  While  the  mechanism 
in  other  hysteric  ccnveraions  is  more  compli- 
cated, it  is  no  less  clearly  proved,  so  that  the 
number  of  what  are  ordinarily  taken  as  symp- 
toms having  a  merely  somatic  cause,  and  which 
are  through  analysis  seen  to  be  tnerely  h^teri- 
cal  conversions,  is  augmented  daily.  Disturb- 
anoes  of  sensibility,  such  as  bemianaesthesia  or 
insensibility  to  touch  and  pain  on  one  side  of 
the  body  only,  disturhances  of  motility  such  as 
choreiform  movements,  lies  and  certain  occupa- 
tion spasms,  disturbances  of  speech,  sometimes 
including  stuttering,  visceral  disturbances  show- 
ing vomiting  and  diarrhaa,  vaso-motor  disturb- 
ances and  emotional  disturbances,  particularly 
in  cases  of  great  exaltation  or  depression,  are 
all  likely  to  tic  caused  bythe  hj^stencal  dissocia- 
tion before  mentioned,  in  whidh  some  mental 
factor  is  repressed  and  therefore  driven  with- 
out the  pate  of  conscious  control. 

In  compulsion  neurosis  there  is  no  conver- 
sion, which  implies  a  shifting  of  the  incidence 
of  (he  libido  power  from  the  external  world, 
which  is  its  natural  goal,  to  the  physiological 
processes  of  the  individual ;  but  there  is  an- 
other kind  of  shift,  namely,  from  the  external 
world  to  the  menial  states  themselves.  In  this 
condition  the  numerous  physical  symptoms 
mentioned  as  being  found  in  hysteria  are  gen- 
erally absent,  but  Uicir  place  is  taken  by  varia- 
tion from  the  conventional  modes  of  ttiinking, 
Such  variations  to  be  sure  are  far  from  tm- 
pleasant,  if  they  do  not  become  too  great,  for 
they  add  much  of  piquancy  and  interest  to  a 
person's  character.  But  when  the  departure 
from  the  conventional  is  excessive  and  both 
compulsive  and  unaccountable,-  the  condition 
merits  the  term  neurosis  and  requires  treatment 
from  the  analyst  There  are  compulsive 
thoughts,  compulsive  doubts,  fears,  acts,  rituals 
of  dressing  and  undressing  or  eating  for  whidh 
this  kind  of  neurotic  can  give  no  reason.  He 
geneiallj^  does  not  attempt  to  rationalize  them 
but  admits  he  does  not  know  why  be  always 
has  to  act  or  think  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
Analysis  has  convinced  Freud  that  'obsesuons 
are  always  transformed  reproaches,  returning 
from    repression,     which    always    refer    to    a 

Sleasurably  accomplished  sexual  action  of  ctiild* 
ood"  and  that  "the  compulsive  ways  of  think- 
ing and  acting;  are  only  substitutes  for  the 
reproaches  which  are  symbolical  distortions 
formed  in  order  to  prevent  a  recognition  on 
die  part  of  the  patient  of  the  real  meaning, 
so  as  to  keep  from  his  consdousoess  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  his  guilty  conduct.* 
Paranoia  is  a  group  of  mental  diseases  con- 
taining, the  paranoia  as  defined  by  Kraepelin, 
and  various  mixed  aberrant  forms,  B9me  of 
which  are  called  paraphrenias.  In  general  it  is 
a  disease  in  which  there  are  delusions  of  perse- 
cution that  have  been  pretty  well  systematized. 
The  disease  progresses  usually  through  four 
rather  well-defined  stages.  In  the  first  the 
patient  is  unduly  concerned  about  tus  healdi, 
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liders  more  things  are  said  and  done  with 
nference  to  himself  than  does  the  ordinary 
person,  uid  he  begins  to  reasoil  it  all  out  that 
there  must  be  some  agreeroent  in  the  actions 
of  persons  or  things  aronnd  him,  usually  for 
his  discomfiture  or  niin.  Halluciaationt  of 
hearing  are  common.  The  result  of  his  think- 
ing himself  to  t>e  the  victim  of  persecution  is 
that  he  sometimes  becomes  very  dangeroos, 
and  attacks  the  persons  whom  he  r^:ards  as 
his  persecutors.  In  advanced  cases  the  system 
of  iocsLS  worked  out  in  justification  of  the  sus- 
pidoas  of  persecution  or  conspiracy  is  very 
elaborate,  and  includes  frequentfv  falsilicationi 
of  early  memories,  which  contribute  the  gnm 
of  tiutn  in  some  of  die  projected  reproaches. 
Another  classification  of  tne  paranoia  p'oup  of 
mental  diseases  is  that  into  two  divisions,  the 
original  and  the  aequirtd.  the  first  being  the 
inevitable  development  ot  a  character  which 
was  of  such  a  constitution  as  to  develop  into 
exactly  this  form  of  mental  disease,  in  spite 
of  an  environment  even  partly  favorable  to  a 
wholesome  life,  and  the  second,  the  effect  of 
an  tmtoward  environment  upon  a  neural  con- 
stitution which  might  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances  have  escaped  this  fate.  According 
as  hallucinations  are  or  are  not  present,  these 
groups  are  further  divided  respectively  into 
paranoia  hallucinatoria  and  paranoia  combintt- 
toria.  Furthermore  the  individual  cases  are 
described  as  persecutory,  expansive,  querulous, 
litigious,  inventive,  reformatory,  religious  and 
erotic,  according  to  the  forms  which  the  more 

S'omineni  mental  sytnpioms  show.  A  third 
vision  of  the  paranoia  group  is  into  delirium 
of  interpretation  and  delirium  of  revindication. 
In  the  first  tte  erratic  element  is  in  the  in- 
terpretabon  of  the  factors  of  the  environment 
of  the  patient,  who  remains  otherwise  quite 
clear  minded,  and  in  the  second  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  the  formation  of  a  fixed  idea, 
either  egocentric  or  altniistic.  As  paranoia 
was  considered  an  incurable,  pro^essive  and 
chronic  disease,  those  cases  which  throu^ 
analysis  have  been  shown  to  have  at  the  basis 
of  them  an  idea  that  could  be  traced  out  and 
corrected,  and  which  therefore  have  been  called 
acute  paranoias,  necessitated  a  further  recon- 
struction of  the  concepts  underlying  the  classi- 
fication. The  result  of  this  is  that  the  content 
of  the  mental  slates  in  this  form  of  disease  is 
not  now  considered  so  indicative  as  the  mental 
mechanisms  involved.  TWs  implies  again  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  delusion,  or  the  suspicion 
itself,  or  any  other  of  the  sjroptoms,  which 
nsed  to  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  adapt  his  ego  to  those  ideas  which 
form  the  so-called  content  of  the  paranoid 
state.  The  delusion,  for  example,  is  found 
to  have  been  made  by  the  patient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  certain  emotion  tolerable 
wfrich  he  could  not  get  rid  of.  The  removal 
of  the  delusion  would  not  in  such  a  case  help, 
for  another  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  its 
place,  to  explain  the  orif^nal  emotion,  which 
would  itself  remain.  The  emotion  or  a  lack  of 
control  over  the  emotions  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  ei^ilanatior  of  paranoia  consists,  there- 
fore, in  the  emotional  lack  of  control,  whidi 


fixes  upon  certain  ideas  and  is  tmahle  to  change 
them,  and  furthermore  in  an  exaggeration  of 
the  mechanism  of  projection.  (See  Mechah- 
laus,  Mbktal^.  Finally  Sigmund  Freud  states 
that  paranoia  is  dependent  upon  a  homosexual 
fixation  in  the  psychosexual  development  of  the 
individual.  Treatment  of  paranoia  has  been 
more  earnest  and  determined  of  late,  as  more 
and  more  cases  have  been  handled  with  greater 
success,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
curable  cases  are  now  by  many  regarded  as 
onlv  paranoid  forms  of  other  mental  diseases, 
and  ttiat  the  true  paranoiac  b  known  as  par- 
anoiac virtually  rnily  by  die  failure  of  all  efforts 
to  improve  him.  Psychoanalysis  is  the  only 
means  by  which  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
can  be  pained  of  die  unconscious  mechanisms 
dominating    any   given    cue.    and    (Kily    b^   3 


in  the  way  of  thciapeusii. 

EpUtfty  and  various  convulsive  tjrpcs  of 
reaction  including  the  classical  epilep^,  some 
attenuated  forms  such  as  affect  epilepsies,  and 


of  mental  disease  in  which  tnere  is  weU^cnown 
phyuological  and  anatomical  diange  in  the 
brain  itself.  The  disease  is  apparently  heredi- 
tary, in  the  tense  that  in  the  history  of  all  e|a- 
leptics  there  is  utually  to  be  found  some  taint 
in  the  family  or  in  collateral  branches.  The 
epileptic  convulsion  of  the  classical  tme  is  a 
spasm  with  unconsciousness,  preceded  by  a 
warning  called  the  aura,  and  followed  l^  a 
gradual  wakening  or  a  deep  sleep.  TTie  vari- 
ations are  exceeoingly  numerous.  Modern  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  there  is  some  asso- 
ciation between  the  e^epiic  fit  and  the  grati- 
fication of  an  unconscious  wish.  Epileptics  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  and 
their  reactions  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  chil- 
dren or  infants.  Some  cases  indeed  do  turn 
out  later  to  be  imbeciles.  Treatment  is  not 
generally  considered  to  be  of  avail,,  except  pos- 
sibly in  psychogenic  case^  where  analysis  can 
sometimes  straighten  out  the  complexes  of  the 
patienL  The  best  care  is  secured  in  the  colony 
plan  where  trainit^  in  healthful  outdoor  occu- 
pation is  possible. 

The  Demtntia  Precox  ([Schizophrenia) 
group  of  mental  diseases  contains  the  so-called 
dementia  simplex,  hebephrenia,  catatonia,  some 
paranoid  forms  and  certain  mixed  or  atypical 
states.  The  mental  symptoms  of  the  dementia 
precox  group  include  an  emotional  dullness, 
which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  disease  the  patient  shuts  himself  into  his 
own  thoughts  and  is  therefore  less  moved  hf 
external  occurrences  than  are  ordinary  persons 
That  is.  his  thoughts  lose  their  reference  to 
external  reality  and  the  result  in  the  worst 
cases  is  that  nothing  in  external  reality  can 
move  or  arouse  the  confirmed  dementia  precox 
patient.  Another  feature  which  is  an  outcome 
of  this  segregation  from  external  interests  ii 
his  so-called  negativism,  which  is  shown  in  his 
either  refusing  entirely  to  do  what  be  is  told 
or  doing  it  as  negativelj;  as  possible.  Thus,  if 
he  is  told  to  hold  out  his  hand,  he  puts  it  be- 
hind his  bade;  if  told  to  stick  out  Ms  tongue 
he  shuts  his  mouth  tight.  This  segregation  of 
the  behavior  from  all  relations  with  external 


reality  (and  in  the  last  analysis  reality  antounts 
to  little  more  than  the  relations  of  the  indi- 
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vidnal  wiUi  odier  persons),  is  a  sblitting  of  the 
personality,  wUeh  ii  the  reason  for  the  alter- 
nate nunc  oi  dementia  precox :  scfaizoplirenia 
or  'vHt  mind.'  Tlie  detailed  features  of  this 
separation  of  the  behavior  from  all  thai  in  the 
ivera^  sian  is  in  close  cannection  with  his 
behavior  are  as  numerous  as  all  the  possible 
types  of  relation  of  the  individual  with  his 
environment  Some  of  these  are  suggestibility, 
failure  of  voluntary  attention,  disturbance  oi 
orientation,  disorders  of  memory.  The  delu- 
sions have  been  shown  in  many  cases  to  be 
svmbolisms  of  the  conflict  going  on  in  the 
UDomsciouB.  The  fact  Uiat  the  conflict  is  un- 
consdouB  accounts  for  die  difEculQr  of  getting 
at  it  and  of  re>estabtishing  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  patient  Other  symptoms  are  phyucal 
such  as  the  nianneiisms,  stereotyped  mooes  of 
actiMi,  unusual  words  or  expresrions  so  fni' 
qnent  in  dementia  precox,  and  (he  rigidity  and 
stupor  which  characterize  some  of  the  patient*. 
Whatever  reactions  to  the  environment  re- 
main in  the  patient  are  marked  by  an  archaic 
or  primeval  character,  such  that  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  b^iavior  the  liighest,  most  com- 
plicated and  latest  acquired  types  are  those 
first  to  be  lost  In  the  disease  the  individual 
reverts  or  regresses  to  a  form  of  behavior 
which  may  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
valid  and  current  in  prehistoric  ages.  As  be- 
havior may  be  regarded  as  built  outward  from 
a  central  core,  this  forqi  of  psychosis  is  what  is 
known  as  an  inlroversional  one,  that  is,  one  in 
which  the  libido  introverts  or  regresses  to  a 
more  fundamental  and  therefore  more  archaic 
form  of  gratification.  There  are  other  physi- 
cal concomitants  sometimes  noticed,  such  as  an 
unusually  small  heart  or  a  tendency  to  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis.  The  onset  of  the  disease 
is  either  gradual  or  sudden.  If  gradual  it  may 
be  mistaken  at  the  beginning  for  other  types  of 
mental  disease,  such  as  the  manic-depressive, 
hysteria,  compulsion  neurosis,  etc  It  is  in  this 
disease  more  difficult  than  in  most  others  to 
make  any  satisfactory  statement  as  to  whether 
it  has  a  physical  or  a  mental  origin.  As  the 
bodily  changes  so  far  discovered  nave  been  so 
few  and  their  bearing  so  uncertain,  it  is  more 
advantageous  at  the  present  time  to  cxpUin 
the  disorder  on  a  purely  psychological  basis. 
The  patient  is  facea  with  a  situation  in  which 
the  talance  between  environment  and  congen- 
ital ability  to  adapt  to  it  is  inevitably  Tost, 
whether  because  of  the  disproportionate  burden 
placed  upon  him  by  his  environment  or  because 
of  bis  innate  weafaiess  rendering  him  unable  to 
support  the  average  load.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  he  remembered  that  many  ordinary 
persons  declare  their  burden  is  too  heavy  for 
them  to  bear,  and  thai  few  ever  know  their 
extreme  abilities;  consequently  the  loss  of  bal- 
ance may  have  a  purely  psychical  cause  lying 
within  the  unconscious  desire  of  the  particular 
person.  When  a  person  says  that  something 
will  drive  him  cra»y.  he  is  unwittingly  express- 
ing an  unconscious  desire,  not  to  become  ill 
mentally,  but  to  receive  the  care  and  symbolic 
hom^  which  is  given  to  the  mentally  ilL  The 
severity  of  the  mental  symptoms  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  measure  of  how  far  the  unfavor- 
ableness  of  the  environment  has  driven  back 
the  individual  patient  from  reality.  There  are 
cases  of  moderate  confusion  which  appear  in 
almoat  all  respecU  perfectly  natural  persons. 


awl  only  later  devel^  a  diiorder  great  eiwu^ 
to  dissociate  them  from  their  fellows;  while  in 
the  so-called  catatonic  cases  the  inability  is  gen- 
erally complete.  The  cases  which  have  subse- 
quently become  well  have  gradually  made  an 
adjustment  to  reality  in  some  form,  either 
indirectly  throu^  the  formation  of  delusions, 
or  directly  by  a  final  dominatioa  of  the  reality 
motive.  Cases  that  do  not  get  well  tend  to 
sink  'to  lower  levels  till  they  r^ch  one  on  which 
they  can  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves 
wiui  comparative  steadiness.  This  is  notably 
tlK  case  m  institutions,  while  in  the  world  of 
life  such  persons  join  the  ranks  of  tramps, 
prostitutes  and  petty  criminals,  thus  finding 
their  appropriate  level. 

The  treatment  of  the  physical  condition  is 
always  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodily 
rrmpComs,  and  the  treatment  of  the  mental  coi»- 
mtion  must  take  into  consideration  the  involve- 
ment of  the  higher  or  psychological  levels  of  the 
personality  and  give  as  much  analj^sis  as  |k>»> 
able,  in  order  to  reconstnict  the  social  rebuons 


that  could  be  achieved  by  dvihiation,  and  is 

Eimarily  attained  through  eugenic  ipethodSj 
ctdng  which  the  only  means  at  prvscmt  known 
lie  in  die  correction  of  all  trregalarities  of  char- 
acter as  early  as  ^tey  may  be  observed  in  child* 
bood    and   an    absolutely    frank   aad   adeniitio 


A  division  of  infection  a 
psychoses  comprises  iftose  resultant  upon  fever, 
exhaustion  or  collapse  and  dpon  typhoid  fever. 
Wliite  all  these  (Eseases  have  mental  aapectS) 
the  treatment  of  them  is  so  essentially  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  disease  of  which  they  are 
themselves  virtually  only  the  symptoms  that 
they  need  not  be  described  here  in  detail  There 
is  a  special  form  of  mental  reaction  following 
the  over-indulgmce  in  alcohol,  in  opntm,  cocaiua| 
bromides,  carbon  motioxide,  lead,  mercury  oi 
from  uremia,  diabetes  melliui,  pellagra  and 
certain  gastro-intestinal  diseases.  In  none  of 
the  mental  diseases  is  the  matter  of  individnal 
psychology  more  important  than  in  ^coholismi 
as  the  reasons  for  drinking  which  are  assi^iud 
by  people  in  general  are  merely  rationalizations. 
(See  MECHANISMS,  Mektal).  The  real  cause 
why  people  drink  to  an  extent  which  barms 
them  is  that  their  neural  constitution  craves  the 
gratification  which  they  get  from  this  soorce 
alone.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  or  woman 
cannot  stop  drinking  dierefote  stamps  them  at 
once  as  having  a  weakness  in  their  nervous 
constitution.  The  alcoholic  takes  his  peculiar 
way  in  creating  an  artificial  balance,  so  to 
speak,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  bal- 
ance between  his  neural  constitution  and  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  his  environment.  It 
is  his  way  of  taking  the  cash  and  letting  the 
credit  go.  Alcohol  is  the  quickest  path  for 
some  persons  to  shut  out  the  vrorld  of  reality, 
which  has  been  found  too  irdnous,  and  to  open 
up  the  world  of  fantasy,  the  fact  that  the 
individual  is  unable  to  face  reality  being  the 
really  important  point.  Accordingly  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  ordinarily  the  alcoholic 
is  in  other  respects,  aside  from  his  alcoholism, 
an  example  of  general  inefficiency.  His  uncon- 
scious appreciation  of  his  essential  inferiority 
is  partly  n4ut  leftdg  bini  to  flee  from  the  worm 
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of  reality  to  die  world  of  intoxication  fan.- 
tasy.  That  alcoholism  is  an  indication  of  a 
dc^  physiological  weakness,  too,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  high  morlality  in  pnEumonia 
and  Other  diseases  among  alcoholics. 

The  same  remarks  could  be  made  about  the 
mental  aspects  of  over-indidgence  in  opium, 
mondiine,  cocaine  and  other  poisonings.  The 
amount  that  any  given  individual  can  stand  de* 
pcnds,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  individual's 
constitution.  The  more  he  can  stand,  the 
stronger  the  constitution ;  but  from  another 
poiat  of  view,  the  greater  need  he  has  for  some 
drug  to  change,  through  its  effect  upon  fahnself , 
the  nature  of  his  relations  with  the  extenial 
world,  the  weaker  he  is  as  a  mechaiiism  and 
the  less  stated  he  is  for  the  held  of  activity  in 
which  he  iinds  himself.  In  all  of  these  drag 
indulgences  the  treatment  of  the  patient  tn^ 
means  of  other  drugs  is  merely  palliative  and 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
only  hope  of  doing  this  is  through  psycho- 
analysis, after  the  acute  disturbance  has  ceased 
There  are  psychoses,  too,  associated  with  or- 
ganic diseases  such  as  apoplexy,  chorea,  paral- 
ysis, multiple  sclerosis,  {tolynctiritis  and  heart 
disease;  also  with  presenile,  senile  and  arteries 
sclerotic  conditions. 

Finally  feetdC'raindedness,  idiocy,  imbecil- 
ity, regarded  as  defects  in  personal  endowment 
or  development,  have  the  mental  aspect  that 
diey  cannot  live  in  societv  acceptably  to  the 
degree  of  being  either  self-supporting,  or  of 
supporting  anyone  else.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  these  defective  classes  is  being 
recognized  and  the  more  as  psychological 
methods  hav.e  been  devised  for  grading  all 
individuals  into  the  classes  which  show  char- 
aeterislic  differences  {>arallEl  with  the  differen- 
ces between  children  of  ages  between  1  and 
14  years  of  age.  Very  extensive  researches 
by  Binet,  Simon,  Goddard  and  Terman 
have  shewn  that  the  general  intelligence 
glows  steadily  up  to  age  14,  while  above  that 
age  there  are  roughly  three  groups,  the  low, 
average  and  high  adult  intelhgence.  What  is 
meant  by  fceble-mindedness,  imbecility  and 
idiocy  can  he  given  a  very  emct  form  in  a 
taUe  like  the  following: 

Mentsl  age  CapabQitia  CUis 

Under  )  yenr.  Hetplew Low  daas  idiot 

I  ytar Peed*  teV.     ItU  every- 

tbin^ Middle  eliu  idiot 

3  yt»n . ...  Bit*  ducnniiTistinalv       .  High  clui  idiot 
3yesn No  trork.     Plays  litlla .. .  Low  dan  imbedb 

4  i-eafj,  . ,     Tries  to  lielp. .  Low  tlaM  imliccilr 

'5  yean ....  Onlr  limpiest  tUlo Middte    clan    im- 

6  yt^ii ....  Taala  oF  short  duration. 

Washes  dishes Middle    class    im- 

bsdie. 
I  yean....  Little   nrandi   in   boute. 

DvsU. High  class  imbecile 

5  yean    .  .  .   Errands.       light       work; 

nako  beds Lov  dan  raoron 

9  yean Heavjer    work.      Scrubo. 

mends,  lays  t^ricks.  cans 

for  room Low  cbaa  moron 

lOyeul tknd   institution  helpen. 

Rootmcwork Middle dsa  monm 

11  yean Pairly    ojinnlicated   work 

owiight Middle  ch*>  moron 
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The  advantages  of  ihese  so-called  intelligence 
tests,  so  clearly  shown  in  the  organiiation  of 
the  national  army,  are  of  further  advantage  in 


fniding  out  whether  a  mental  defect  is  inbemtr 
or  acquired,  because  in  die  inherited  mennl 
defects  a  termination  of  the  individuzl's  aUb^y 
to  go  through  the  tests  is  quite  even.  He  can 
do  all  of  the  tests  of  ages  one  to  seven,  id: 
example,  but  cannot  do  any  of  those  above  du: 
age.  On  the  other  hand  the  case  is  not  so 
cUan  cut  with  acquired  defects,  the  individu^ 
being  able  to  do  some  but  not  all  of  those  tcj-j 
several  years'  above  his  mental  age  and  ot; 
all  of  them  below  it 

In  condusion  it  should  be  emphasized  thai 
the  mind  and  the  body  are  one  utiity  aod  ycbii- 
ever  affects  the  one  is  not  without  effect  iqNm 
the  other,  that  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  impcn- 
sible  to  draw  the  line  between  mental  amd  boi- 
ily  disorders,  and  that  the  ultimate  tmtfa  irl 
he  found  in  the  statement  that  niind  is  but  it 
function  of  body  and  body  but  the  iiercepiil4E 
expression  of  nund.  Therefore  few  disea.-<ti 
can  be  regarded  as  exclusively  mental  and  in- 
few  as  exclusively  physical.  Constilt  JeUSr 
and  White,  'Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sviton' 
(3d  ed..  1919)  ;  and  White  and  JelUffe:.  'Modem 
Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Mental  E^seasc' 
(VoL  II,  1915). 

Smith  £lt  Jblliffe,  M.D. 

HEHTAL  HYOIBNE.  Hygiene  has  w-y 
ally  been  conceived  of  as  a  system  of  mrasun^ 
for  the  creation  of  conditions  without  for  tlK 
maintenance  of  the  bodilv  health.  Mrar»i 
hjgicne  is  an  effort  to  create  favorable  condi- 
tions Tvithin  which  will  make  for  mental  hrallk 
Whereas  hygiene  heretofore  has  dealt  wi'.^ 
external  conditions  which  are  favorable  "i' 
health,  such  as  fresh  air.  sunshine,  pure  foo4 
exercise,  etc.,  mental  hygiene  deals  with  ibt 
principles  of  right  living  as  they  apply  to  tbt 
regulation  of -our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  ocr 
activities.  In  its  practical  applications  men  ill 
hygiene  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  pn- 
sented  by  the  tremendous  demands  of  oaj 
fundamental  instincts  for  adequate  expressici. 
It  sees  in  human  failures  inatnlily  to  atlequaieiy 
harness  these  instincts,  while  in  success  it  <m 
them  adequately  expressed  in  activities  that  arc 
at  once  crealive  and  socially  acceptable  ard 
valuable.  The  principles  of  mental  hyiirienc  it- 
ceive  their  formulation  as  a  result  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
from  earliest  infancy  to  adulthood  expressed  ir 
terms  of  a  constant  interplay  and  compronmc 
between  instinctive  desires  and  social  repres- 
sions. These  principles  will  receive  their  ap- 
plication along  two  main  lines  of  endeavw 
One  by  applying  them  to  the  scheme  of  educi- 
tion,  modifyjnp  it  and  minimiring  the  severifr 
of  these  conflicts,  and  secondly,  in  individiu! 
instances  by  an  examination  of  the  partinbr 
situations  under  which  difficulties  have  pn"- 
duced  disturbing  sjmiptoms  in  the  individual. 

As  soon  as  the  difficulties  of  the  individio) 
are  seen  as  evidences  of  his  endeavor  to  nnkt 
his  particular  instinct-constellation  fit  in  •ith 
the  social  requirements,  it  is  seen  that  a  ns: 
amomit  of  convention,  particularly  the  crimiru.' 
law,  is  the  reaction  of  society  against  instinc- 
tive maiiifesiions  by  an  effort  at  forcible  n- 
pression,  and  just  as  education  would  m't  <V 
complete  if  it  stopped  wholly  at  efforts  of  re- 
pression just  so  mental  hygiene  points  out  thi! 
society's  methods  of  dealing  with  its  delinquent! 
arc  not  complete  when  measures  of  reprc^ion. 
censure  and  GondemDation  akme  are  used.    Ai 
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ID  dealing  with  the  cbUd  'It  is  -necesEary  to 
search  for  and  help  to  dcvck>j)  all  the  poNiive 
characters  of  value,  so  in  'dealint;  with  the  d»- 
iinquent  it  should  be  socieiy's  elfort  to  search 
(or  and  develop  to  their  fuUest  extent  all  those 
strivings  tot  better  things  which  no  one  is  with- 

This  new  point  of  view  is  awlicabie  to  every 
relation  whidi  involves  the  indivtidual  and  so- 
ciety, and  its  ideal  must  be  to  btinf;  about  a 
Slate  of  understanding  rather  ttan  a  blind  dash- 
ing of  insdnclE  betweea  these  two.  When  this 
is  done  individual  instinctive  indulKeiu^.  in- 
stead of  being;  met  by  blind  social  condrama*' 
tion.  will  be  met  by  an  intelligent  vision  wbicA 
sees  the  indulgCKc  as  a  tdatively  infantile, 
undeveloped  type  of  reaction  and  <vAtdt  acts 
about  to  bring  to  pass  sdifEereat  reaction 
formula  by  methods  of  repression:  where  neces- 
sary and  to  the  extent  necessary  orefully 
checked  tiy  adequate  cootrole  but  which  dod 
not  oe^lecE  those  educational  procedures  withr- 
out  which  no  repretsioa  is  safe. 

The  practical  application  of  tbe  ptindples 
of  mental  hygiene  must  come  about  as  a  result 
of  a  more  complete  undcrstandino;  of  the  de- 
velopmental stages  of  the  btiman  individual  and 
ibis  meaiiE  spccllically  a  more  conlplete  under- 
sianding  of  the  development  of  the  child.  This 
is  the  "century  of  the  child"  and  in  many  -wajra 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  child  study 
point  the  way  toward  an  adequate  hygiene  of 
mind.  This  is  so  because  in  ah  of  the  defective 
and  delinquent  conditiona,  as  we  find  them 
either  in  children  or  adults,  we  see  evidences 
of  defective  psychological  development  atber 
gross  or  in  detail.  In  other-words,  the  adult 
delinquoit,  or  the  mentally  ill  adult,  presents 
distinct  evidences  of-  having  been,  arrested  at 
some  point  in  his  psycho  Logical  development^ 
so  that  in  that  portion  of  his  bdtarior  which  is 
drcumscribed  by  this  limitation  there  are  the 
outward  appearances  of  infantilism  or  childish- 
ness. The  moods,  the  grouches,  the  irritabili- 
ties, the  petty  dishonesties,  lying  and  pilfering, 
the  subtle  cruelties  and  deceptions,  sdfisbtiess, 
over- conscientiousness,  pnldery.  entottonidism 
and  a  thousand  other  traits  of  chancier  arc  all 
the  better  understood  when  they  are  Been  to  be 
childish  types  of  reaction,  and  are  almost  inv< 
mediately  appreciated  as  such  as  soon  as  Ao 
analogy  is  suggtstcd. 

The  immediate  problem  of  mental  hygiene  as 
addressed  to  such  character  traits  aa  luive  been 
eniunerated  above  is  to  approach  their  study  in 
the  individual  case  with  a  view  to  nnfolding  the 
causative  factors  which  have,  within  these  cer- 
tain areas  of  conduct,  prevented  the  individual 
from  progressing  along  the  usual  lines  of  de- 
velopment and  having  succeeded  in  this  en- 
deavor, helping  the  individual  to  find  avenues 
of  expression  for  thia  pent^-up  energy  in  more 
useful  ways. 

AU  these  results  have  been  made  possible 
by  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  child  and 
realization  for  the  first  time  that  the  child  is  not 
simply  a  small  adult,  but  has  standards  of  con- 
duct, points  of  view,  attitudes  of  mind  which  it 
is  extremely  ditficult.  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
adult  to  feet  himself  into.  An  appreciation  of 
these  facts,  together  with  an  attitude  toward 
the  individual  which  is  truly  constructive,  the 
parental  attitude  in  the  best  sense,  is  what  is 
needed.    So  that  in  die  trotment  ol  these  nek 


individuals  there  is  ari^g  in  society  an  atti- 
tude which  is  a  development  of  the  parental  in- 
stinct aa  a  result  of  better  miderstanding. 

The  defects  in  the  parental  instinct  have 
been  thai  children  have  been  considered  the 
property  of  the  parents,  existing  only  for  their 
use  and  satisfaction.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  the  child  throughout  the  ages.  Now  it  must 
be  appreciated  that  a  greater  sacrifice  is  de- 
manded of  the  pa.rent  if  the  child  is  to  grow  up 
to  successful  adtihhoad.  Only  the  interests  of 
the  child  shoold  be  considered  b^  the  parent, 
and  not  the  parent's  personal  desires.  On  the 
other  hand  the  child  should  be  weaned  from 
considering  that  the  parents  belong  to  it  and 
exist  for  its  pleasure,  otherwise  a  dependent  at- 
titude upon  the  love  of  the  parents  will  persist 
into  adult  life.  The  basic  necessity,  therefore, 
for  the  healthy  adult  is  a  healthy  relationship 
between  parent  and  child  which  results  finally 
in  a  normal,  healthy  emancipation  of  the  latter. 
resulting  in  Ae  greatest  possible  attainment  of 
inihvidtial  efhciency. 

WtiiiAM  A.  White,  M.D. 
Superintendent     Saint     Elieabetk's     Hosfilal, 
Wuhington,  D.  C,  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
George  Washington  and  Georgeiovm  Univer- 

MENTAL  PROCESS.     A   term  used  in 

psychology  to  denote  the  phenomena  of  mind 
viewed  as  changing  rather  than  as  timeless  sub- 
Stances.  One  of  the  ^reat  changes  which  has 
come  over  philosophy  in  the  past  century  or  so 
is  the  obsolescence  of  the  notion  of  substance. 
It  is  realiied  more  and  more  that  the  unity  of 
phenomena  is  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  fixity 
and  homogeneity  of  a  stufF  behind  them  (see 
pAMpsYCHisM),  but  as  the  persistence  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  change  or  process.  Just  as  the 
physicist  has  ceased  to  worry  much  about  the 
nature  of  mailer  or  the  ether  and  has  given 
himself  wholeheartedly  over  to  the  study  of 
their  laws  of  change,  the  psychologist  has  come 
to  see  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  substantial 
conception  of  mind,  and  now  interprets  the 
mind  atid  all  phenomena  pertaining  to  it  under 
the  category  of  process.  The  mind  itself  is 
often  treated  as  the  stream  of  its  states,  while 
these  are  no  longer  regarded  as  instantaneous, 
but  rather  as  undergoing  a  temporal  waxing 
and  waning  of  their  own.  Consult  James,  W., 
'Principles  of  Psychology'  (New  York  1890); 
Stout,  G.  F.,  'Analytic  Psychology'  (London 
1896)  ;  Titchener,  G.  B.,  'Textbook  of  Psychol^ 
ogj'  (New  Yort  1910);  Wundt,  W.,  'Grund- 
2ugc  dcr  physiolo^schen  Psychologic'  (6th  ed., 
Leipzig  1908-11). 

MENTAL  SCIENCE,  the  science  of  mind: 
(a)  properly,  a  synonymous  term  for  psychol- 
ogy, or  that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
mind  and  mental  operations.  (See  Fsvchology; 
Inbividual  Psychology;  Social  Psvcholooy; 
and  related  references),  (b)  A  term  also  ap- 
plied to  various  empirical  systems  of  religious 
and  ^ilosophica!  thought,  which  propound  the 
doctrine  that  most  physical  ailments  are  curable 
by  faith,  or  rational  exertion  of  the  mind,  with- 
out the  aid  of  medicine.  See  Christian 
Science;  Emmanual  Uoveuent;  Faith;  New 
Thought;  Souu 
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study  of  mental  life  thrauftfa  the  cstablishnient 
of  various  psychoIoKical  laboratoria.  Certain 
aspects  of  this  work,  thou^  not  oriKinally 
aimed  al  anv  practical  application,  did  attract  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  abnonnal  minds, 
the  i^ychiatrists,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  controllinic  the 
development  of  minds,  the  educators.  Gradu- 
ally there  came  to  be  developed  in  this  way 
methods  of  invesliRation  somewhat  more  direct 
and  somewhat  simpler  than  the  t3^cal  labora- 
tory experiment  —  methods  aimed  at  probing 
or  measuring  menial  capacities  for  diagnostic 
purposes  —  and  these  methods  became  known 

The  things  tested  were  at  first  mainly  sensory 
vacuitj'  and  sensory  discrimination,  like  keenness 
of  vision  and  ability  to  notice  small  difierencei 
of  pitch ;  motor  ability,  like  speed  of  tapping, 
accuracy  of  aiming  aivd  steadiness ;  memory  in 
its  varied  aspects,  like  memory  for  nonsense 
syllables,  recoKoition  of  forms  and  cokirs  and 
capacity  to  commit  to  memory;  imatnnatioB, 
both  passive  and  active;  and  especially  quickness 
of  association,  that  is,  die  speed  with  which  a 
person,  on  being  given  a  word,  can  respond  to 
It  with  another  word  related  to  the  first  in 
some  prescribed  manner.  There  were  also 
many  attempts  at  measuring  capacity  to  attend, 
as  by  the  various  "cancellation*  tests  in  which 
the  examinee  had  to  cross  out,  or  cancel, 
designated  materials,  e.g.,  every  a  in  a  page  of 
prim ;  and  again  by  tests  in  which  words,  fic- 
lures,  diagrams,  etc.,  were  exposed  to  view 
for  a  very  brief  time  by  specially  devised  in- 
struments. Much  was  expected,  too,  from  the 
development  in  the  laboratory  of  very  elaborate 
apparatus  and  technique  for  measuring  reaclipn 
time,  i.e.,  the  speed  with  which  a  person  could 
respond  by  a  designated  movement  to  a  given 


Now,  with  a  few  exceptions,  these  attempts 
(o  develop  a  series  of  mental  tests  from  the 
experimental  methods  of  the  laboratory  psychol- 
ogist have  been  worth  while,  but  the  progress 
thus  made  in  measuring  special  aspects  of 
mental  life  has  been  entirely  overshadowed  in 
the  mind  of  the  lay  public  by  developments  in 
another  direction  —  namely,  in  the  determina- 
tion by  mental  tests  of  levels  of  general  in- 
lelligence. 

About  190S  the  French  psythologist,  Alfred 
Binet.  reported  the  result  of  an  attempt  made 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  a  physician.  Dr. 
Simon,  to  devise  a  system  of  tests  that  would 
serve  to  select  children  of  subnormal  mentality 
for  segregation  for  special  instruction  in  special 
classes.  In  1908  and  again  in  1911  the  same 
authors  published  improve'd  editions  of  what  is 
row  generally  referred  to  as  the  "Binet-Simon 
Scale  for  Intelligence  Testing,*  or,  more  briefly, 
as  the  ■Bin el  Tests.* 

The  root  idea  of  the  Binet  scale  is  to  as- 
semble a  considerable  number  of  relatively 
simple  short  (asks  of  varied  character  and  io 
classify  these  into  group?  which  correspond 
with  the  averaee  or  "normal*  performance  of 
children  of  a  given  age.  Each  'aKe"  is  repre- 
sented by  five  or  six  tests.  Thus,  in  the  recent 
'Stanford   Revision"   of   the   Binet  tests,  pre- 


pared by  Dr.  L,  U.  Tennan  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, an  eifdit-year-old  child  is  given  ihest 
tasks ;  countiiq;;  baclcwards  from  20  to  1 ;  draw- 
ing a  simple  plan  for  finding  a  ball  lost  in  a 
field ;  answering  certain  simple  inquiries  likf, 
'What  should  yon  do  if  a  playmate  should  hit 
you  accidentally?*;  stating  the  similarities  be- 
tween things  like  wood  and  coal ;  defining  words 
like  balloon,  tiger;  knowing  the  meaning  of  ai 
least  20  of  a  set  of  prepared  terms. 

Others  of  these  mental  tasks,  to  name  a  few 
•t  random,  are  tile  cotuiting  of  pennies,  the 
naming  of  cokirs,  memory  for  digits,  the  inter- 
pretation of  fables,  the  detection  of  absurditin 
ui  statements,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  Terman  arrangement 
American  examiners  are  wont  to  use  editions  of 
the  Binet  tests  prepared  bv  Dr.  Goddard.  lill 
recently  of  the  Vtneland  Training  School,  bv 
Dr.  Kuhlmann,  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hney,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopidns  Uni- 
versity, or  by  Dr.  Wallin  of  the  Saint  Loiui 
public  sdiools.  Whttever  be  the  precise  form 
emi^oyed.  the  Binet  testa  yield  resalte,  known 
as  the  'mental  age.*  If  this  coincides  with  the 
chronological  age  the  child  is  said  to  be 
*nonnal*  or  "at  an*;  if  the  mental  age  be 
higher  the  child  is  *roentally  advanced,*  *acc<l- 
erated,*  ■superior*  or  •pifted* ;  if  the  mental 
age  be  lower  the  child  is  'mentally  retarded.' 
■inferior,*  ■dull*  or  ■subnormaL*  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  indicate  the  degree  of  deviation 
relatively,  by  multiplying  the  mental  age  bv  100 
and  dividing  by  the  chronological,  or  life, 
age;  then,  as  will  be  understood,  the  ■intelligence 

Juotient,*  or  '1.  Q,,*  is  100  or  thereabouts  for 
le  average  or  so-called  "normal'  child,  runs 
below  100  for  those  below  average  mentally  and 
above  100  for  those  above  average  mentally. 
Roughly  speaking,  a  child  with  an  I.  Q.  below 
80  may  be  termetf  mentally  subnormal  and  above 
120  may  be  termed  fjifted.  About  live  children 
in  100  are  as  inferior  smd  abont  five  are  as 
superior  as  indicated  by  I.  Q.'s  of  30  and  \2li, 
respectively. 

The  amount  of  activity  stimulated  by  the 
work  of  Binet  has  been  truly  surprising.  Bib- 
liographies prepared  by  Dr.  Kohs  list  711  books 
and  articles  dealing  with  the  Binet  tests  up 
to  1917.  Practical  applicatit)n  has  been  moM 
common  in  the  direction  of  Binel's  original  aim. 
i.e.,  in  detecting  subnormal  mentality  and  in 
measuriiw  its  degree.  Thus,  special  classes  for 
backward  or  for  subnormal  or  for  actually 
feeble-minded  children  are  now  commonly 
recruited  with  the  aid  of  these  tests.  Similarly, 
in  juvenile  courts  the  tests  have  proved  valuable 
in  showing  the  presence  of  arrested  mental 
development  or  low  degrees  of  general  intelli- 
gence in  a  large  proportion  of  the  deltnqttents 
brought  to  trial. 

Among  other  developments  from  the  original 
Binet  scale  should  be  mentioned  the  Yerkes- 
Bridges  'Point  Scale*  in  which  many  of  tbe 
Binet  tests  are  used,  but  a  method  of  scoring 
by  points  is  substituted  for  the  Binet  age-level 
principle. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Binet  method,  great 
as  it  undeniably  is,  is  purchased  ai  the  expense 
of  certain  limitations:  finer  differences  in  degree 
or  type  of  intelligence  are  not  well  revealed: 
adults  cairaol  be  so  success  fully  tested  as 
children ;  it  cannot  be  administered  simultane- 
ously to  a  group  of  persons. 
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The  sporadic  efforts  of  various  psychofc^^sts 
(o  overcome  these  limitations,  to  develop  a  series 
of  group  tests  to  measure  the  general  mental 
ability  of  aduhs,  have  been  powerfully  stimu- 
lated and  co-ordinated  by  the  advent  of  the  war. 
As  a  result  of  preliminary  trials  in  1917  there 
has  been  developed  and  put  into  wholesale 
operation  in  the  artay^  cantonments  a  system  of 
mental  testing  that  virtually  affords  a  ■mental 
survey"  of  the  distribution  of  iniellifi;ence  in  all 
the  various  groups  of  men  composing  a  modern 
army.  The  system  includes,  beside  the  regular 
group  tests,  special  tests  for  men  who  do  not 
speak  or  write  English  well,  and  also  various 
supplementary  individual  tests  for  the  exami- 
nation of  men  who  fail  to  do  well  in  the  regular 
group  tests. 

It  is  dear  alreai^  that  the  successful  use  of 
mental  tests  in  the  army,  followinff  the  success 
obtained  in  educational  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, will  contribute  much  to  the  spread  of  the 
idea  that  a  measurement  of  mental  ability  is  as 
important  and  as  feasible  (even  if  not  always 
as  precise)  as  a  measurement  of  {ih^ical  ability: 
The  idea  that  at>plicants  for  positions  in  com. 
merctal  and  industrial  organizations  —  salesmen, 
clerks,  skilled  workers,  executives  —  should 
demonstrate  their  mental  ability  by  pamnK 
suitable  mental  tests  is  bound  to  make  rapid 
headway ;  similarly,  the  idea  that  in  our  public 
schools  the  most  efficient  instruction  demands 
the  se^egation  of  children  into  groups  of 
approximately  like  native  ability  as  welt  as  of 
approximately  like  school  attainments. 

These  rapid  developments  in  the  use  of 
mental  tests  will  mean  the  creation  of  a  new 
profession  —  that  of  the  consulting  or  the 
applied  psychologist.  We  may  expect  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  persons  of  varying  de- 
uces of  expertness  will  proffer  their  services 
in  applying  mental  tests  to  the  solution  of  vari- 
ous educational,  sociological,  medical,  industrial 
and  commercial  problems.  It  will  become  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  this  new  profession  of 
■human  engineering*  to  warn  the  public  against 
the  charlatans  who  are  already  trading  on  tire 
name  of  "psychologist.*  In  essence,  the  situa- 
tion would  appear  to  be  this ;  the  mere  Quan- 
mecfaanical  administering  -of  well-known  tests, 
like  the  Binet  tests,  may  be  entrusted  to  a  ^rson 
of  comparatively  meagre  professional  training; 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  tests  demands 
a  fair  working  knowledge  of  psychology,  a  good 
college  training  and  perhaps  a  year  of  special 
drill  in  the  handling  of  tests  under  direction; 
the  devising  of  tests  to  meet  special  needs,  the 
prescription  of  educational,  sociological,  peno- 
logical and  other  treatment  for  the  modification 
of  human  behavior  demands  not  merely  these 
qualifications  but  also  a  well-rounded  and  in- 
tensive knowledge  of  mental  lite  and  a  system- 
atic knowledge  of  psychology,  in  other  words, 
demands  the  psychologist  as  well  as  the  "mental 
tester."  We  may  expect  that  eventually  some 
sort  of  public  if  not  legal  recomiition  wilt  be 
given  to  these  different  uses  of  mentj  tests 
and  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  under- 
taking them. 

Blbliogny)hy.~Binet,  Alfred,  'Development 
of  Intelligence  in  Children>  (trans,  by  E,  S. 
Kite,  1906.  Training  School.  Vineland  N.  J 
Research  Department,  Publication  11) ;  and 
'Mentally  Detective  Children'  (trans,  by  Drum- 
mond,  with  appcnttix  containing  Binet-Simon 


tests  1914);  Pinter,  R.,  and  Patterson,  D.  G..  *A 
Scale  of  Performance  Tests'  (New  York  1916)  ; 
Pyle,  W.  H.,  'The  Examination  of  School  Chil- 
dren' (New  York  ;913) ;  Stem,  W.,  <The  Psv- 
chological  Methods  of  Testrng  Intelligence' 
(Eng.  trans.,  Baltimore  1914)  ;  Terman,  L.  M., 
*The  Measurement  of  Intelligence'  (Boston 
1916)  ;  Whipple,  G.  M.,  'Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests'  2d  ed,  Baltimore  1914  and 
1915)  ;  Yerkea,  R.  M.,  Bridges,  J.  W..  and 
Hardwick.  Rose,  'A  Point  Scale  for  Measuring 
Mental  Ability'  (Bahimore  1915>. 

Guy  M.  Whippi^, 
Author  of  'Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical 
Tests.> 

MENTCHIKOP,  or  HSNSHIKOV,  Alex- 
ander Dimielovitch,  Russian  soldier  and  states- 
man: b,  Moscow,  6  Nov.  1672;  d.  Berezov,  Si- 
beria, between  November  17W  and  February 
1730.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  but  suc- 
ceeded m  entering  the  service  of  Prince  Lefort, 
the  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  later  discover- 
ing and  thwarting  a  conspiracy  against  his 
Xitron's  life.  After  serving  in  the  campaign  of 
zof,  he  accompanied  the  Tsar  on  his  trip  • 
through  Holland  and  England,  and  on  the  death 
of  Lefort  became  his  chief  adviser.  He  was 
created  field-marshal  and  prince  by  Peter,  atid 
prince  of  the  German  Empire  by  Leopold  I, 
and  during  the  absences  of  the  Tsar  acted  as 
regent.  During  the  campaign  of  1706  he  de- 
feated the  Swedes  at  Kalish,  and  in  1709  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  victory  over 
Charies  XII  at  Pultowa.  ft  1710,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  forces  m  the  north,  he 
took  Riga,  occupied  Pomerania  and  Holstein, 
and  conquered  Stettin.  His  arbitrary  acts,  how- 
ever, finally  resulted  in  his  court-martial  by 
Peter,  ihou^  the  death  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  fine.  He  was  one  of  the  principjJ 
factors  in  the  accession  of  Catharine  I  to  the 
throne  (172S-27),  and  till  her  death  was  all-pow- 
erful, and  even  after  Peter  II  succeeded  to  the 
throne  he  had  absolute  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  Tsar  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
thrown by  Dolgoruki  (September  1727)  and 
banished  to  Siberia. 

UBNTHACOJB,  sometimes  known  as  La- 
biota, a  fatnly  of  dicot^edonous  herbs  or  shrubs 
distributed  mainly  in  temperate  climates.  The 
species,  of  whiiji  there  are  more  than  3,000 
gromed  in  about  150  genera,  are  characterized 
by  lour-comered  stems;  opposite,  exstipnlate 
leavei;  mostly  twa-Hpped  flowers  generally  in 
whorls.  Cymes  or  fa^ds;  and  one  to  four 
achenes  in  a  persistent  calyx.  They  are  noted 
for  their  volatile  oils,  whi^  in  many  instances 
are  of  economic  importance  either  as  perfumes 
or  as  flavorings.  Same  species  are  cultivated 
for  ornament,  but  probably  the  best  known  are 
those  whidi  have  been  used  for  centuries  for 
flavoring   food,    such   as   sage,   thyme,   savory. 


Sobably  lavender,  rosemary  and  patchouli, 
ne  species,  variously  known  as  Chinese  or 
Japanese  artichoke,  chorogi  and  knotroot, 
Stachys  steboldi,  yields  edible  tubers  which  ar« 
eaten  raw  or  cooked  in  Asia,  France,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  United  States.  Many 
labiates  have  at  some  time  been  reputed  medici- 
nal bnt  are  now  rarely  osed  except  to  disguise 
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the  taste  of  diiaRreeabty  flavored  druKS.  The 
b«st-knowii  genera  represented  in  th«  United 
States  are  Neptta  (catnip),  Mentha  (mint), 
Origanum  (marjoranOi  Saiyta  (sajfc),  Thymus 
(thyme),  Marnibium  (horehound).  Salureia 
(savory),  Lavandula  (lavender),  Monarda 
. (horsemtnt),  Ocimtnn  (basil),  Melisia  (balm), 
Sculellaria  (skullcap),  Lamium  (dead  nettle), 
Calaminiha  (calamintb),  Teucriwm  (fcennati- 
der),  and  Trichoitema   (blue  curls). 

HENTHENB.    See  Methane. 

MENTHOL,  peppermint  camphor,  CbHbOH. 
/CH,CH,\ 

or     CHrCH  CHCH(CH.)* 

XCH.CHOH/ 

is  the  chief  solid  constituent  oE  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  peppermint  oil  (from  Mentha 
piperita  Linne,  or  Mentha  Arvensii).  Ameri- 
can and  Enf^lisb  oils  contain  menthol  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  and  the  menthol  obtained 
from  these  sources  is  said  to  differ  from  (Thinese 
or  Japanese  menthol  in  its  crystalline  structure. 
The  commercial  product  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  Japanese  oil  of  peppermint,  which 
sometimes  contains  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of 
menthol.  For  the  extraction  of  menthol  the  oil 
is  cooled  to  a  very  low  temperature,  when 
prismatic  crj^lals  separate  out.  The  yield  is 
considerably  increased  by  subjecting  the  pepper- 
mint oil  to  fractional  distillation  and  then  cool- 
ing the  residue.  A  number  of  substances  are 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  the  commercial 
product;  amonf!^  these  may  be  mentioned 
hyd rated  magnesium  sulphate,  paraffin,  wax, 
thymol  and  various  inorganic  compounds.  The 
pure  substance  should  possess  a  sharp  melting 
point  and  should  completely  volatilise  when 
Iieated  on  a  water-bath  in  an  open  vessel.  Men- 
thol separates  in  long  prismatic  crystals.  It 
mdts  at  43°  C,  and  boils  at  212*  C.  The  cij-s- 
tals  possess  a  strong  peppermint  odor  and  a 
cooling  taste.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
elher,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  strong 
acetic  acid  and  in  a  number  of  oils.  lis  solu- 
bility in  water  is  very  slight  but  the  water  solu- 
tion possesses  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  sub- 

The  molecule  of  menAoI  contains  three 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  a  number  of 
stereo-isomerides  arc  possiUe;  the  commercial 
product  consists  mainly  of  the  laevo  modificaf 
tion.  Menthol  exhibtts  the  oroperties  of  a 
saturated  secondary  alcohol.  (Jareful  oxidation 
with  chromium  trioxide  converts  it  into  the 
corresponding  ketone,  menthone.  With  acids  it 
yields  esters.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride 
II  forms  menthyl  chloride.  Heated  with  phos- 
phoric  anhydride  or  zinc  chloride  it  forms 
mentbene,  CioHin.  With  copper  sulphate  it  yields 
cymene,  and  with  hydriodic  acid,  in  the  presence 
of  phosphorus,  it  forms  hcxabydrocymeiie. 

Menthol  acts  as  a  mild  local  aruesthetic.  In 
the  form  of  cones  or  in  solution  in  various 
solvents  it  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for 
neuralgic  headache,  toothache,  catarrh  of  the 
nose,  asthma,  diphtheria,  diarrhoea,  sciatica  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  hone.  Sometimes  it  is  also 
employed  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  atomizers, 
inhalers,  toothpastes,  ointments,  liniments,  and  in 
a  number  of  preparations  for  internal  use. 

V.   S.    BABASItnAN. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lehigh  University. 


BIBNTONB,  ni«n-(«'tie  (Fr.  Menkw,  tnoA- 
toh).  France,  a  seaport  to«rn  and  health  resort 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of 
A I  pes- Man  times,  near  the  Italian  frontier,  and 
15  miles  northeast  of  Nice.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  on  *  promontory  about  the  middle  of 
a  bay  live  miles  in  circuit,  encircled  by  abruptly 
rising  bills.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  feudal 
towti  are  still  stantfing,  and  there  the  streets 
are  dark  and  crooked.  The  new  part  of  the 
town,  with  numerous  fine  villas,  stretches  along 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  pan  is 
■ituated,  parallel  to  the  sea.  The  climate  of 
Hetltone  ts  mild  and  equable ;  it  is  rare  that  the 
thermometer  descends  as  low  as  the  freenng 
point,  or  rises  higher  than  86'  F..  hence  making 
Mentone  a  favorite  resort  for  persons  in  deli- 
cate health.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
fruit,  in  flowers  and  leaves  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumes,  and  in  olive~oil.  The  town 
of  Mentone  belonged  to  the  principality  of 
Monaco  from  1346  to  \960.  but  in  the  latter  year 
was  ceded  to  France.  In  the  vicinity,  but  on 
Italian  territory,  are  the  grottoes  of  Baousse 
Rousse,  popularly  known  as  the  Caves  of  Men- 
tone,  famous  for  the  valuable  evidences  of  pre- 
historic man  that  they  have  yielded.  Pop.  (of 
commune)  IS.OOO. 

MENTOR,  according  to  Greek  legend,  the 
faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  entrusted  to  him 
the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs  during  his  ab- 
sence in  the  war  aRainst  Troy.  The  education 
of  the  young  Telemachus  fell  to  his  charge,  and 
when  the  latter  set  out  on  his  voyage  in  search 
of  his  father  Minerva  accompanied  him  under 
the  form  of  Mentor  (Odyssey,  ii,  390;  iii,  12, 
etc.),  acting  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  experi- 
enced counsellor  (o  the  young  hero.  This  char- 
acter of  a  sage  adviser  is  more  fully  developed 
in  the  Telemaque  of  Ftnclon,  in  which  Mentor 
plays  a  conspicuous  part, 

HENZALBH,  men-ia'li,  or  MENZALA, 
Egypt,  a  large  lake  or  lagoon  (one  of  several 
at  the  Nile  delta),  extending  from  Damielta 
to  the  Suei  Canal,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  land,  from  2  to  12  miles  in 
breadth.  Length  of  the  lake  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  about  50  miles;  average  breadth, 
about  20  miles.  It  receives  the  Pelusiac  and 
Tanidc  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  three  openings  called 
Dibeh,  Gemileh  and  Om  Farejeh.  The  lake 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  covers 
what  was  a  fruitful  district  of  tbe  delta,  hav- 
ing formed  through  neglect  of  the  dams.  There 
is  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake.  The  Suez  Canal^uts  into  its 
eastern  edge  from  north  to  south. 

MENZEL,  men'z^l,  Adolf  Friedrich  Erd- 
mami  von,  German  artist :  b.  Breslau,  8  Dec. 
1815;  d  Berlin,  9  Feb.  1905.  In  1830  his  parents 
settled  in  Berlin,  where  his  father  had  a  litho- 
f^apbic  studio,  and  wbere  the  son  studied  a 
little  in  (he  academy  and  more  by  himself.  At 
18  he  published  a  cycle  of  lithographs  called 
'An  Artist's  Wanderings,'  which  immediately 
attracted  attention ;  four  years  later  he  had  be- 
gun to  draw  historical  scenes  from  the  past  of 
Brandenburg  and  had  commenced  painting  in 
oils  with  'Checker-Players'  (1836)  and  'Judft- 
meni'  (183?),  Abou^  the  same  time  his  work 
as  an  illustraior  opened  up  with'  the  400  pictures 
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for  KuKler's  'Frederick  the  Great'  O840),  in 
which  Menzel  showed  himself  orifrinal,  dramatic 
and  historicaily  CDrrect.  This  vein  be  followed 
out  in  his  200  illustrations  for  the  'Works'  ot 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  600  more  accofn- 
patiying  a  work  on  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great  (1856);  as  well  in  his  oil  paintin;^,  a 
dozen  or  more,  of  various  scenes  in  Fredericl^s 
afe.  A  trip  to  Paris  in  1867,  so  the  French 
critics  claim,  worked  a  change  in  Meniel's 
methods,  so 'that  he  applied  himsdf  more  to 
problems  of  light  and  shade.  After  1890  be 
used  color  less  and  less  and  in  his  pencil  drawn 
ing  broke  away  from  mere  line  to  the  use  of  a 
cloudy  treatment.  He  was  one  of  the  ffreatest 
of  German  artists  of  his  day]  and  in  1899  he 
received  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  coo- 
ferrin^  hereditary  nobility.  Apart  from  hil 
.historical  pictures,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  'Modem  Cyclops'  (IK'S),  the  interior  of  b 
Silesian  rolling  mil!,  wUh  excellent  liKh'St  ana 
of  social  satires  tike  'Carnival  Morning' 
(I88S).  Consult  Jordan.  'Das  Werfc  Adolf 
Ueniels>  (1895);  and  lives  by  Sondermann 
(1895),  and  Knackfuss  (1897)  ;  Singer.  'Draw* 
ings  of  Adolf  von  Menael'   (London  1908). 

MENZKL,  Wolfgane,  German  author:  b. 
Waldenburtr  Silesia,  21  June  1798;  d.  Stuttgart, 
23  April  1873,  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Bonn, 
became  a  follower  of  F<  L.  Ja&n  asd  the  Turae- 
r«i,  and  was  for  four  years  schoolmaMer  at 
Aarau  in  Switzerland  In  1825  he  r«turtMd  to 
(jemiany,  having  already  made  himself  knowtt 
to  the  literary  world  Iw  his  'Elastic  Verses* 
(1823).  He.  edlwd  ana  contributed  to  macar 
rines,  and  wrote  a  very  (freat  number  of  wo^s. 
poems,  romances,  histaries,  criticisma,  political 
polemics  and  Christian  theology.  From  1826  to 
1B48,  and  again  later,  be  was  editor  of  the 
Ltlteralurblatt  in  Stuttgart  His  chief  writings 
include  histories  of  Germany  (1825),  GerquR 
literature  (1827),  (krman  tuetry  (1858)  Euri^w 
(1853-57),  and  the  world  ('Universal  History'. 
1862-72),  He  also  produced  a  work  of  mytlto- 
logical  research  (1342),  a  book  on  the  pre~ 
Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  (1869),  and 
autobiographical  memoirs  (1876).  fit>  was 
often  involved  in  controversy,  assaihng  with 
equal  zeal  theological  rationalists  and  political 
radicals.  His  attacks  upon  Gtethe  and  other 
authors  were  fully  equaled  for  virulence  by  the 
criticisms  upon  Meniel  himself,  made  by  HeitM- 
and  some  of  the  younger  (rtrman  writers. 

MEQUIHSZ,  or  MEKINBZ,  Africa,  a 
town  of  Morocco.  40  miles  southwest  of  Fee. 
It  is  one  of  the  capitals  and  the  sultan  main- 
tains there  a  palace.  There  is  a  historic  mosque 
and  many  other  fine  buildings,  erpecially 
those  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  town  was 
the  preferred  residence  of  Sultan  Moley  Ismail, 
There  is  an  ancient  city  wall  with  nine  gates, 
lliere  arc  tanneries  and  potteries.    Pop.  30380. 

MEPHISTOPHELES,  mSf-is-tafi^ez,  a 
name  (or  the  devil,  which  has  been  made 
popular  by  Goethe's  'Faust.'  He  was  also  a 
chief  charaoter  in  Marlowe's  'Dr.  Faustus.* 
Goethe  derived  it  from  an  old  popular  legend, 
in  wfiich  it  is  spelled  MephistophiUs  or  Mephis- 
iophilis.     The  etymologies  of  the  word 


the  negative  ml:  phSs,  tipht;  and  philos,  loving, 
thus  signifying  "not  loving  the  light*    Others 


that  it  »ay  be  derived  from  tfce  Latin 

mepkHis  and  the  Greek  philos,  in  which  ease 
it  will  aignify  literally  "loving  the  mcphitic 
vapors  of  hcH."  The  Me^bistopbeles  of  Goethe 
has  little  in  common  with  the  devil  of  the 
popular  imagination.  He  appears,  especially  in 
the  original  form  of  the  drama  of  Faust,  as  a 
real  man  of  fleah  and  blood,  who  only  preserves 
those  traits  of  the  popular  devil  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  are  compatible  with  a  true  human 
Individuality  —  asithe  Companion  of  Faust,  as  a 
■elfish  Bnd  malevolent  votary  of  pleasure,  al- 
ways looking  to  Ac  real,  and  bnnging  back 
Faust  by  cold  and  heartless  irony,  from  Darren 
speculation  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  Hfe. 

MES  DE  GLACE,  mar  d£  glas,  France, 
an  Alpine  glacier  on  the  northern  slofM  of  Mont 
Blanc,  with  an  area  of  16  square  miles  and  an 
extreme  length  of  about  nine  miles.  It  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  branches 
called  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  the  Glacier  du 
Lechaud  and  the  (jiacier  du  Talefre  and  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  sc«nery.  tt  ends  aa  the 
Glacier  des  Bois  whence  flows  the  Arveyron 
River,  in  the  valley  of  CThamctini.  From  the 
village  of  Chamoiuu  (he  Mei  de  Glace  is  easiest 
visited  and  Mont  Blanc  ascended  The  glacier 
has  an  average  flow  of  two  feet  a  day  auring 
summer  and  autumn. 

USKAMEC  SPRIHO,  an  unusually  large 
spring  in  Phelps  (^^mlty,  Mo.,  about  seven 
miles  sooth  ot  Saint  James.  The  vrater 
flows  as  an  tinderground  stream  in  hmestone 
and  emerges  as  a  great  spring  with  a  flow 
averaging  125  cubic  feet  per  second. 

MJBRAN,  m&-ran',  Austria,  a  cdehrated 
health  resort  in  Tyrol,  charmingly  utuated  aa 
the  river  Passer,  near  Its  entrance  into  the 
Adige.  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  die  Kiich^ 
berg.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  small  district 
of  the  sajne  name.  It  consists  of  an  old  and 
a  new  town,  the  latter  with  handsome  villas 
and  hotels,  and  numerous  fine  residences  and 
old  castles  in  die  neighboittood  The  old  town 
is  mainly  on  the  Lauoenraase,  which  is  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  street  The  Polish  church  and 
other  buildings  dale  from  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  settled 
originally  in  the  9tfa  century.  Lying  in  a 
shdtered  situation  on  the  soutaem  sloi>e  of  the 
AU>s,  it  possesses  a  mild  and  equable  dimate, 
and  b  much  frequented  in  winter  by  invalids 
with  paltnonary  atlections.  Peirnanent  popula- 
tion 11.570. 

'  HERCADANTE,  Saverio,  sa-vi're-a  mi»r- 
ka-dan'la,  Italian  composer:  b.  Albamura,  26 
Jutie  1797:  d.  Naples,  17  Dec,  1870,  He  studied 
music  at  the  college  of  S,  Sebasiiano  in  Naples 
under  Zingarelti,  From  flute  and  violin  he 
turned  to  vocal  music:  won  great  success  with 
a  cantata  'Lllnione  delle  Belle  Arti'  in  1818, 
and  with  an  opera  'L'Apoteosi  d'ErcoIe'  in 
1819;  was  made  dhapel-master  of  the  Novara 
Cathedral  (1833)  and  director  of  the  Naples 
Conservatory  (1840) ;  and  in  1862  became 
totallji  blind  He  wrote  many  masses  and  other 
ecclesiastical  music,  such  as  'The  Seven  Last 
Words';  but  is  best  known  for  his  operas,  of 
which  the  following,  out  of  a  total  of  SO,  should 
be  mentioned:  'Efisa  e  Claudio,'  'I!  Bravo,' 
'II  Giuramento,'  'I  Briganti,'  and  'Le  due 
illustri  Rivafli.' 
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HBRCAHTILE  AOBHGT,  a  bmineu 
euterprise,  mually  an  incorporated  company, 
whicAi  agrees  >io  furnish  subscribers  who  i>ay  a 
yearly  fee,  with  information  as  to  the  busioess 
responsibility,  financial  standing  and  credit  rat- 
ing of  business  bouses,  wlicther  conducted  hy 


n  of  debts,  and  sometimes  they  sell  t 

three  different  services^,  at  different  prices. 
Hie  bu»ness  originated  m  the  United  States  in 
1837,  following  a  fioandLal  panic,  it  being 
recogaiied  ihat  it  was  necessary  for  bnsines* 
bouses    to   obtain    better    information    in    the 

g'vins  of  credits.  Lewis  Tappan  was  the 
under  of  the  first  mercantile  agcDcy  in  New 
Yol^  City.  The  most  conspicuous  concemi 
now  in  the  business  are  R.  G.  Dtin  and  Com- 

?iny  and  the  Bradstreet  Company  of  New 
ork;  a  good  rating  by  either  is  bi^ly  priied 
by  merchants.  They  issue  large  bows,  usual)? 
once  a  year,  and  loan  diem  to  stibscribers  for 
their  own  use ;  in  these  books  appear  lists  of 
addresses  and  the  kind  of  business,  followed 
by  letters  or  sif^s  indicating  their  financial 
responsibility,  their  promptness  in  paying  bills, 
etc.  Subscnbers  are  also  entitled  to  send  in 
for  special  reports,  giving  more  detailed  or 
later  infonnation.  The  agencies  obtain  their 
information — (1)  direct  from  the  parties  in 
question,  sending  a  rcprMentativc  to  intcrriew 
them^  and  asking  for  a  statement,  but  in  no 
case  indicating  wno  wants  to  know  th^r  stand- 
ing; (2)  by  inquiry  of  the  concerns  from  whom 
the  party  buys  goods;  (3)  by  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  other  agencies  or  people 
likely  to  know  their  reputation.  Concerns  that 
are  noted  in  the  agency  books  as  prompt  pav, 
or  as  being  worth  $5,000  or  more,  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  *[ated*  houses.  The  hi^est  rat- 
ing is  ustially  worth  $1,000,000  or  more,  and 
prompt  pay. 

In  addition  to  agendes  doing  n  general 
confidential  reporting  Dosiness  on  all  classes  of 
tiusiness  houses  all  over  the  coantry,  there  are 
others  that  confine  themselves  to  a  particulRr  in- 
dustry, as  Ty^,  which  reports  on  the  houses 
«nga^d  in  pnnting,  publishing  and  allied  in~ 
dustnes.  The  laws  recognise  Aat  such  ex- 
change of  information  is  le^timate,  and  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  business  on  a  credit 
basis,  and  an  action  for  libe)  in  sending  out  a 
bad  report  will  not  bold  against  an  agency  that 
conducts  its  business  in  a  fair  manner.  How- 
ever, the  reports  have  to  be  made  confidential; 
if  promiscuously  circulated,  they  might  became 
libelous.  For  it  unquestionably  happens  th^t 
at  times  the  agencies  report  concerns  as  hav- 
ing less  money  and  less  standing  than  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  they  can  make  mistakes.  But 
as  long  as  they  try  to  be  fair,  and  send  out 
their  reports  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  the 
law  protects  them.  Abuse  of  the  system,  to 
revenge,  spite  or  for  blackmail,  is  practically 
unknown.  The  agencies  are  more  apt  to  err  in 
the  matter  of  continuing  to  rate 


there  are  credit  men's  associations,  where  diey 
confer  as  to  ways  and  means  of  keeping  crests 
safe.  While  there  is  oj^iortunity  for  better 
and  more  accurate  reporlintr  as  to  credits,  it  is 
true  that  the  mercantile  agencies  of  America 
handle  their  business  extremely  well,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
artificial  diain  between  the  industries  of  the 
nation.  Consult  Errant,  *The  Law  Relating  to 
Mercantile  Agencies'  (1689);  Rnnhard,  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Agency'  (1902). 
IfERCANTILE  LAW.     See  Law.   Meb 


llERCANTILISH.    See  Economics. 

HERCANTINI,  Lnlgi.  Italian  poet:  b. 
Rinatransone,  in  the  Marches,  30  Sept.  1821 ;  d. 
Palermo,  18  Nov.  1872.  Af^lnst  his  inclina- 
tions he  was  intended  by  Us  father  for  the. 
priesthood,  but  he  deserted  that  vocation  before 
taking  orders  and  turned  to  school  teaching. 
For  a  time  he  was  professor  of  Italian  and 
Latin   literatures  in    Sinigaglia.     He   wrote  a 


number  of   patriotic   songs,   including    *I 
Colorl,*  but  gained  his  greatest  popiilari^  hf 
the  song  which  is  now  the   Italian_  national 


anthem  or  'Inno  di  Garibaldi,*    See  Gaxdaldi 

HVMM. 

BISSCAPTANS  (Latin,  *taking  up  mer- 
cury') or  THIO-ALCOHOLS,  in  ckemUtn, 
a  lar^  class  of  substances  having  the  same 
constitution  as  the  alcohols,  but  diftering  from 
them  by  having  the  oxyKva  atom  in  the  hy- 
droxy replaced  by  snlMiur.  They  are  oily 
Uqnids  or  crystalline  soltds  having  an  offensive, 

K  lie-like  odor,  and  are  all  insoluble  in  water. 
KS  possess  add  tendendes  that  are  more 
maived  than  those  of  the  alcohols,  and  com- 
tnne  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts  which 
are  Imown  as  ■mercaptidcs.*  They  combine 
with  espedat  fadlity  with  mercuric  oxide  and 
take  their  name  from  tills  drcumstance.  Ethjd 
fficrcaptan  is  the  best-known  members  of  the 
series,  and  it  is  this  substance  that  is  under- 
stood when  'mercaptan*  is  spoken  of.  without 
further  oualificatMO.  Ethjrl  mercapian, 
CJIf.SH,  IS  prepared  by  acting  upon  ethyl 
chloride,  CiHiCL,  with  potassium  hydro  sulphide, 
HKS;  the  potassium  atom  and  the  ethyl  radi> 


mercaptan  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  boilinr 
at  99°  F.  It  is  very  Inftunmable,  burmng  with 
a  blue  flame,  uid  it  mixes  readily  with  ^cohol 
and  ether,  thou^  onb  to  a  very  slight  extent 
with  water.  Like  the  other  mercaptans,  it 
forms  salts  with  the  oudes  of  the  metals,  the 
hyilroscn  atom  that  is  associated  with  the  sul- 
fur being  the  one  that  is  replaced  by  the 
laetaL  The  mercury  salt,  Hg(S.  C)H<)i,  may 
be  prepared  very  r^dily  by  agitating  the  mer- 
captan (or  its  alcoholic  solution)  with  red 
--■■'-  "'  mercury.  HgO.    Its  formatioi    ' 


quently  happened  that  the  mercantile  agendes 
had  continued  to  report  them  in  good  standing 
up  10  the  last.  Therefore  the  cretUt  men  of  die 
large  houses  do  not  pin  their  faith  entirely  to 
commercial  ratings,  but  use  other  means  where- 
with to  know  the  truth.    In  the  very  large  cities 


oxTdo  of  mercury.  HgO.    Its  formation  is  at-  ! 

tended  by  the  liberation  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  neat,  and  the  mercaptide  itself  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  soapy  white  scales.  All 
of  the  metallic  mercaptides  are  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  add.  "Die  mercaptans  of  fatty 
radicals  all  give  a  fine  green  color  when 
treated  with  a  solution  of  isatin  in  strong  sid- 
phuric  acid  and  this  reaction  (as  well  as  thdr 
insufferable  smell)  is  used  as  a  lest  for  didr 
presence. 
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HERCATOR,  Bttr-k9't6r  Qerardas  (Lat- 
iniied  fonn  of  Geshabs  Ksemeb),  Flennsh 
matbematidan  and  geografiier :  b.  Rupelmonde, 
Flanders,  5  March  1512  i  d.  Duisbnrg,  2  Dec 
1594.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  and  became  a 
lecturer  on  geography  and  astronomy,  nutldBg 
his  tDstminents  with  his  own  hands.  In  1544 
he  was  arrested  for  heresy,  beings  liberal  in  his 
views.  He  escaped,  but  4S  of  those  arrested 
'w'lih  him  were  burnt  alive.  Recommended  to 
Charles  V,  Mercator  entered  into  the  ctnper- 
or's  service,  and  executed  for  him  a  celestial 
globe  of  ciTStal,  and  a  terrestrial  globe  of 
wood  In  1559  he  retired  to  Dnisburg  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  cosmDgrapher  to  the  Duke 
of  JuUers.  His  last  years  were  devoted  to 
theological  studies.  He  is  known  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  method  of  projection  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  meridians  and  parallels  of  lati- 
tnde  cut  each  other  at  rirfil  angles,  and  are 
both  represented  by-  strai^t  lines,  which  has 
the  effect  of  enlarging  the  degrees  of  latitude 
as  they  recede  from  the  equator.  The  method 
ii  convenient  in  mapping'ematt  areas.  His  first 
maps  on  this  projectioti  were  published  in  15£0: 
the  principles  were  fir^t  explained  by  Edward 
Wright,  in  1599,  in  his  'Corrections  of  Errors 
in  Navigation,^  whence  the  discovery  has 
sometitnes  beeti  attribvted  to  him.  His  <Tabu- 
be  GeographicK'  (1578)  is  the  best  edition  of 
the  maps  of  Ptolemy.    See  Map. 

HERCATOR'S  CHART,  or  PROJEC- 
TION.   Sec  Chabt.  ^        ,    ,  .^, 

MERCED,  Cal.,  dly  and  county-sesi  of 
Uerced  Coun^,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Padiic  and  the  Vosem- 
ite  Valley  railrcads,  150  miles  southeast  of 
San  Francisco.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Joaquin  and  Merced  rivers,  hai  a  library,  sanl- 
taiiuin,  cDtuty  ho^)ital  ana  courthouse.  It  has 
extensive  farming,  dairying,  fniit  growing  and 
livestock  interests.     Pop.  S.IW. 

MERCEDES,  mfr-sfi'das,  Argentina,  town 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  about  50  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Air«&  In  1779  it  was  founded  as  a 
military  station.  An  Irish  colony  settled  here 
about  1800.  Mercedes  is  in  a  region  where  the 
chief  occupation  is  raising  sheep  and  cattle.  It 
has  several  manufacturing  establishments, 
among  whidi  are  flour-mills,  soap  factories  ana 
cattleyards.  The  shipments  are  principally 
wool,  hides  and  flour.  The  town  has  a  public 
library  and  a  college.    Pop.  about  22,782. 

MERCEDES,  Uruguay,  a  towa  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Soriano,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  about  10 
miles  from  where  it  empties  into  La  Plata,  and 
about  75  miles  north  of  Buenos  Aires.  Pop. 
15,667. 

HERCBNARIBS.  or  STIPENDIARIES, 
foreignars  or  others  who  received  pay  for  their 
services  as.  soldiers,  especially  as  distinguished 
from  government  soldiers  or  those  owing  mili- 
tary service  to  the  crown  or  nation.  Hired 
professional  soldiers  appear  very  earl^  in  the 
ttiitot^  of  military  arganiiation.  Foreign  mer- 
cenaries appear  in  the  armies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Romans.  They  were  common  in 
all  armies,  but  generally  engaged  for  a  single 
campaign  only.  In  England,  Harold  had  a 
body  of  Danes  in  his  army  when  he  defeated 
tiie  Norwegian  king — the  hns-carls,  a  body 
originally  enabfished  t^  Canute.    A^liam  In 


had  for  some  lime  a  body  of  Dntch  troops  ii 


verian  recimcntt  were  constantly  in  the  pay  of 
the  British  government  for  tenporary  purposes. 
Hessians  fou^t  for  Great  Britain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War;  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  'Sold  his  troops  at  so  much  a  head,  received 
upward  of  $2,500^000  for  Hessian  soldiers  lost 
in  that  stnig^e.  Americans  have  fou^t  as 
hired  soldiers  in  China,  South  Africa  and  in 
nearlj;  alt  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 


regular  Chinese  army  are  either  Englishmen  or 
Americans.  But  most  famous  of  all  mercena- 
ries were  the  Swiss  soldiers,  who  were  hired, 
sometimes  by  the  cantons  themselves,  over  all 
Europe,  and  formed  many  famous  body  guards. 
They  were  long  employed  by  the  French 
monarchs;  and  the  Vatican  at  Rome  still  has 
its  Swiss  guards. 

MBRCBB,  mer'sir,  Henrr  Cbapiiuui. 
American  anthropologist :  K  Doylestown,  Pa-,  24 
June  1856l  He  was  Hraduated  from  Harvard 
ui  1879;  WW  curator  from  1894  to  1897  of 
Aioerican  and  prdtistoric  archaeology  at  the 
Univieni^  of  Pennsylvania;  honorary  member 
of  the  United  States  Archsological  Commia- 
■icn,  Uadiid,  1893.  He  was  editor  for  anthro- 
polngy  in  AmgrietM  NaiitraliH,  1893  to  1897; 
sude  extensive  investigations  and  studies  in 
anthropok^y  in  America,  discovering  serveral 
wnkrown .  extinct   species,    and    1897    to_  1917, 


of  objects  illuslr^nK  the  Colonial  and  early 
history  of  the  United  States  by  means  o£  the 
implements  and  handiwork  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers. Id  1916  he  built  and  presented  to  the 
society  a  fir^roof  museum  for  preserving  the 
above  collection.  _He  established  a  pottery  at 
DoiicMOWD,  Pa.,  in  1898,  experimented  upon 
Ua  devekiped  the  processes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vatiia  Germans  for  making  and  decorating  pot- 
tery, inventing  in  1899  a  new  method  o£  manu- 
factunng  tiles  for  mural  decoration  and  in 
1902  a  new  process  for  mailing  mosaics;  was 
aiwarded  the  Grand  Prize,  Saint  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, 1904,  and  bronie  medal  for  archaeological 
work,  Madrid,  1893;  also  bronie  medal  for  tile 
work,  Massachusetts  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  He  is  a  Fellow  Aioerican  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sci'^nccs  of  Philadelphia 
the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Geographical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  published  *Lenape  Stone* 
0885);  'Hill  Caves  of  Yucataii>  (18961; 
'Researches  upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  and  Eastern  United  Sutes' 
(1897);  <Tools  of  the  Nation  Maker'  (1897): 
'The  Bible  in  Iron  or  the  Pictured  Stoves  and 
Stoveplates  of  the  CJjlonial  United  States* 
(19155- 


ton,  N.  J.,  12  Jan.  1777.  Educated  as  a  physi- 
cian, he  served  aS  surgeon's  assistant  in  the 
army  of  die  Young  Pretender  at  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden.  Emi^atiog  in  1747  to  America,  he 
settled  in  Vi^nia,  and  resiiled  there,  ia  the 
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practice  of  his  profesnon,  until  1755,  when  Iw 
volunteered  in  the  expedition  led  by  Br^dock 
to  Fort  Duquesne.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  promptly  joined  the  Continental 
artny,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-gelt- 
eral.  He  subsequently  accompanied  Washing- 
ton an  his  retreat  thrmiKh  New  Jersey,  and 
rendered  valuable  aEsislance  at  the  battle  of 
TrentoiL  In  ibe  succeedioK  action  at  Princeton 
he  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  a  week 
later,    iiercer  County,  N.  J.,  wat  named  in  hit 

HERCBR  XIHIVERSITY,  Macon.  Ga.,  is 

an  instituiioa  having  its  genesis  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  Associations  of  Georgia,  »t 
Powelton,  27  June  1822,  held  to  discuss,  among 
other  matters,  the  question  of  mimsterial  edu- 
cation. In  1827.  at  a  similar  meeting,  held  in 
Washington,  Ga.,  the  project  was  further  (E»-  pli 
cussed,  and  in  1829  Josiat  Penfield,  ot  Savan-  Tl 
nah,  bequeathed  $2,50D  as  a  fund  for  education, 
on  coni^ion  that  the  Baptists  should  raise  an 
equal  amount  This  was  promptly  done,  and 
two  years  later  it  was  resolved  to  establish  *a 
Classical  and  Theolo^cal  School  .  .  .  open 
only  for  those  preparing  for  the  ministry.*  It 
was  sooa  seen,  however,  that  the  school  conld 
not  be  so  restricted,  and  in  1832  this  har  was 
removed.  Mercer  Institute  was  established  on 
a  site  of  450  acres,  at  Penfield,  in  January 
1833,  with  39  students,— "Penfield*  in  memory 
of  Josiah  Penfield,  and  "Mercer,"  after  Dr. 
Jesse  Mercer,  early  conceiver  and  patron  of 
the   school.     In    1837   a    charter  '     '      ' 


Europe:  It  it  insdy  rnardcd  as  one  of  the 
most  potOU  factors  m  UW  educational  liie  of 
Georgia  and  tbe  Soulh,  and  is  increasing  in  the 
number  oi  students  and  material  equipment 
from  year  to  yew.  The  faculty  in  1918  oum- 
bcrcd23. 


I   obtained 


giving  the  institution  collegiate  rank  and  chang- 
ing its  name  to  "Mercer  University.*  There- 
after it  grew  steadily.  The  successive  presi- 
dents were  B.  M.  Sanders;  Otis  Smith;  John  L. 
Dagg;  N.  M.  Crawford;  H.  H.  Ttidcer;  A.  J. 
Battle  1  G.  A.  Nunnally;  I.  B.  Gambrell  and 
P.  D-  Pollock.  President  P.  D.  Pollock  was  a 
most  efficient  president  for  seven  years,  and 
after  a  Kngering  illness  died  in  office.  FoltoW- 
ing  him,  Prof.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  of  Missouri, 
■was  elected  president,  served  or.e  year  and  then 
resimed.  Following  him.  Dr.  S.  Y.  Jameson 
of  Georgia,  was  elected  pre^dent  and  served 
efficiently  for  seven  years,  resigning  June  1913. 
Prof.  J.  F.  Sellers  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry of  Mercer  University  was  appointed  acting 
president  for  one  year.  June  1914  the  board 
of  trustees  elected  Dr.  W.  L,  Pickard  president. 
The  registration  of  Mercer  University  is 
now  over  400 ;  the  departments  are  eo^ 
lege  of  arts  and  sciences,  law,  pharmacy,  edn- 
cation  and  a  pre-medical  course.  The  uni- 
versity gives  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence, bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  bachelor 
of  law,  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  graduate 
of  pharmacy,  accredited  certificates  in  educa- 
tion, receives  and  gives  credit  on  the  pre-medi- 
cal course  for  a  medical  degree,  and  a  B.S. 
degree.  '  The  university  has  the  same  require- 
ments for  entrance  and  graduation  as  all  the 
State  universities  of  the  South.  The  campus 
has  in  it  about  60  acres  and  nine  large  build- 
ings, besides  a  number  of  collages.  The  worlc- 
ing  plant  is  valued  at  $250,000,  and  the  endow- 
ment in  round  numbers  is  about  one  million  dol- 
lars. The  work  done  in  Mercer  University  it 
fully  accredited  at  such  institutions  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Columbia  Universil]y,  New 
York,  and  leading  inslitnttoos  in  America  and 


HKRCBRIZmC  AND  HERCSRIZED 
COTTON. — A  process  invented  by  John  Mer- 
cer, of  Lancashire,  England,  for  treating  cot- 
ton fibre  ot  fabrics.  The  system  was  first 
patented  in  1851.  The  process  consists  of 
Steeping  the  cloth  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkaU. 
The  doth  shrinks  about  one-fourth  and  takes 
more  brilliant  colors  in  dyeing  than  unmercer- 
iied  cotton  goods.  Cotton  may  be  mercerized 
either  in  the  yarn  or  in  the  ctath,  and  a  \^eiy 
of  madiines  are  made  for  this  purpose.  Some 
f  these  tiuchines  operating  on  the  doth  em- 
loy  a  tension  to  obviate  same  after  shrinkage. 
'his  gives  a  greater  yardage,  but  it  reduces  tbe 
gloss.  The  name  has  sometimes  been  incor- 
rectly extended  to  sizing  of  cloth  to  give  it  a 
better  sheen.  True  mercerizinK  gives  a  lustre 
to  tbe  cotton  cloth,  because  the  fibres  are  drawn 
closer  and  flattened,  presenting  a  smooth  sur- 
face that  reflects  tbe  K^l  A  variation  in  the 
caastic  soda  process  is  employed  to  give  the 
modem    crma»ed_  or    crepe    effects.    Consuli 

191^. 

BTftSCERSBURO,  lAer'serx-berg,  Pa.,  bot- 
ou^,  in  Franklin  County ;  at  4he  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  tbe  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 
abotM  70  miles  soothwesl  of  Harrisburg.  I[ 
was  settkd  in  1730  and  was  originally  called 
Black  Town.  It  was  iocorporated  ui  1&31. 
The  borough  was  enlarged  in  1901.  It  is  in  a 
farming  section  df  the  cotmty,  but  has  sottK 
coal  and  iron  interests.  It  was  formerly  noted 
for  iti  «dgcationat  inttitutiant,  which  were 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Gcrinan  Reformed 
Ghurch  ia  Asoerica.  It  it  the  scat  of  the  Mer- 
cersbyrg  Acadenv,  and  was  tbe  home  of  James 
Buchanan  (q.v.).     Pop.  1,410. 

MSRCSRSBTTRG  THEOLOGY,  a  school 
of  religious  philosophy  founded  hy  F.  A.  Raudi 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  1836,  his 
woA  being  taken  up  by  John  W.  Nevin  (qv.) 
and  Philip  SchalT  (q.v.).  The  name  come? 
from  the  Mcicersburg  (Pa.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the.  German  Reformed  Church,  whence 
the  teaching  of  this  system  spread.  The  Mer- 
cersburg  theology  urged  that  the  Church  was 
not  a  voluntary  sodety  of  bcfievers  but  a  his- 
toric and  spiritual  growth  —  an  attitude  show- 
ing markedly  less  hostility  to  the  Roman  Calh- 
ohc  Church;  that  old  confessions  cannot  ex- 
press the  modern  faith  of  the  Church;  that  the 
sacraments  are  more  than  symbols;  that  church 
worship  should  be  orderly — hence  the  'Lii- 
urgy>  (1858)  and  'Order  of  Worship'  (1866); 
and  diat  religious  education  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  Mercersblirg  movement  infused 
new  life  into  the  German  Reformed  Chnrch. 
Consult  Appel,  'Life  of  John  Williamson 
Nevin>  (1889). 

MERCHANT.  Francie  Walter,  Oiadian 
educator:  h.  Oil  Springs,  Ontario,  1855  He 
Tccdved  lus  edlKation  at  Toronto  Universiiy; 
taught  for  many  years  in  high  schools  and  col- 
legiate tnatitutes;    In  HOCMIS  ht  was  ptindinl 
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of  the  London  (Ontuki)  NornuJ  School; 
from  1908  to  1911  was  dtief  inspector  of  schoob 
in  Ontario  and  in  1911  became  director  of  in*, 
dustrial  and  techoical  education  in  the  province 
of  Ontaiia  He  is  a  seauor  of  Knox  Coll^t^ 
Torouio, 

MERCHANT  MARIHB  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  The  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  Slates  —  that  is  to  say,  die  ship- 
ping on  ocean,  lake  and  river  enfiaged  in  the 
carrying  of  merdiandisc,  mail  and  passengers 
—  is  the  second  IaM;est  shipping  in  the  world, 
only  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  exceeding  it. 
Bj'  far  the  larger  part  of  this  American  ship- 
ping has  long  been  emplo^'ed  in  domestic  navi- 
gation between  one  Amencan  port  and  another. 
But  the  shipping  registered  for  foreign  com- 
merce, which  after  a  splendid  growth  began 
to  decline  before  the  Civil  War,  began  again 
to  increase  in  1914  with  the  Great  War  in 
Europe. 

America  throughout  most  of  its  history  has. 
been  distinctively  an  adventurous  and  success- 
ful maritime  country.  For  many  years  after 
the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  the 
construction  of  ships  tor  coastwise  and  over- 
seas trade  was  the  chief  manufacturiiiK  indus- 
try pursued  upon  this  continent.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  Stout  limber  near  the  water's 
etige  and  the  moneers  brought  a  love  of  the 
sea  from  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Holland. 

Maritime  spirit,  stirred  by  necessity',  was  esr 
pecially  active  in  the  northern  colonies.  Lord 
Bellamoni,  colonial  governor,  declared  in  1698: 
*I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  there  are  more 
good  vessels  belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston 
tlian  to  all  Scotland  and  Ireland,  unless  one 
should  reckon  the  small  craft,  sudi  as  herrint; 
boats."  In  the  colonial  «ra  the  sea  was  lihe 
easiest  highway  conncctinR  the  long  ranRC  of 
Eettlements  that  clung  Id  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Small  craft  —  ketches  and  schooners  —  ran 
along  shore  and  lo  the  West  Indies,  and  brigs 
and  ships  to  the  British  Isles,  France.  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean.  Colonial 
^ipyards  made  swift  improvement  in  rigs  and 
models,  and  found  a  market  for  iheir  craft 
abroad.  Out  of  U32  vessels  built  in  Massa- 
chusetts^ between  1674  and  1714.  239  were  sold 
tor  British  or  foreign  re^stry.  In  1724  Thames 
builders  complained^ that  their  trade  was  being 
destroyed  by  the  emigration  of  their  best 
mechanics  to  America. 

Shipbuilding  and  navigation  were  llie  most 
energetic  and  profitable  of  vocations,  and  were 
particularly  encouraged  by  colonial  govern-, 
mcnts.  Bounties  were  graated  for  the  cen- 
stntction  of  ships,  and  shipwrights  were  ex-- 
etfiplcd  from  compulsory  military  service.  To 
spirited  youth  the  sea  made  irresistible  appeal. 
Sir  Joshua  Child,  chairman  of  the  British  East, 
India  Company,  in  his  discourse  on  trade 
lamented  that  mere  were  'none  so  apt  as  the. 
North  American  colonies  for  the  building  of^ 
ships;  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the 
breeding^  of  seamen,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
natural  industy  of  the  people,  but  principally 
by  reason  of  ttieir  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
and  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  more  prej- 
udicial and  in  prospect  more  dangerotL«  to  any 
mother  kingdom  than  ihc  increase  of  shipping 
in  her  colonies,  plantations,  or  provinces." 

Id    response,    the   British   Parliament   pro- 
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hibited  the  tiafortation  of  Continental  products 
into  the  colonies  except  in  Engliih-bUilt  ^ips, 
and  even  sought  to  destroy  the  colonial  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  The  colonists  retaliated 
by  forming  associations  to  boycott  British 
manufactures.  Against  sadi  resistance  the  re- 
pressive British  laws  failed,  and  the  tnerchant 
ships  and  sailors  of  America  so  steadily  In- 
creased that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
there  were  more  people  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  navigation 
than  there  were  in  ani culture. 

These  merchant  ^ps  and  sailors  proved  a 
powerful  resource  in  the  war  for  independence. 
The  Continental  navy  as  a  whole  was  weak  anit 
nnsuccessful.  In  1781,  tha  seventh  year  of  the 
war,  there  survived  only  nine  Continental 
cruisers  carrying  164  guns,  while  Amencan 
privateers,  converted  from  merchant  ships  bnd 
owned  and  manned  by  merchants,  numbered 
449,  carrying  6,735  guns.  These  private-armed' 
ships,  with  merchant  oflicers  and  cr«ws,  in  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  seized  or  destroyed 
three  times  as  many  British  vessels  as  did  the 
regular  Continental  sloops  and  frigates.  And 
in  the  year  1777,  when  the  battles  of  Bennini^on 
and  Saratoga  were  fought,  the  American 
merchant  seamen  afloat  in  pn vale-armed  ships 
nearly  equalled  the  strength  of  the  army  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Washington.  These 
swarming  American  privateers  cruised  not  only 
in  mid-AtUntic  but  in  the  British  Channel,  the 
Irish  Sea  and  all  around  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Km^dam.  Their  harrying  of  British' 
commerce  brought  a  stream  of  arms  and  sup- 
plicB  to  the  Continental  government  and  did 
more  than  PanI  Jones'  victories  in  the  i^otf^ef 
and  the  Bon  Hommt  Rickand  to  impress  the, 
governments  of  France  and  Holland  with  the 
vigor  and  audadty  of  the  American  people  an4' 
the  probable  success  of  the  American  canse. 

From  dread  of  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
new  republic  the  Britirti  gxwernment  made  war 
on  the  American  merchant  marine  as  soon  as' 
the  Rcvcrfution  itself  had  ended.  An  Order  in' 
Council  barred  American  sirips  from  the  British' 
West  Indies,  and  forbade  the  importation  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  all  but  a  few  products 
if  conveyed  in  American  vessels  —  (t  being  in- 
sisted further  that  these  American  vesseH 
should  bring  only  the  prodticts  of  the  particular 
States  hi  which  they  belonged.  British  ship- 
owners were  forbidden  to  purchase  American- 
built  vessels,  which  in  1775  were  supposed  to 
constitute  one-third  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine.  "The  ministry,*  it  was  declared, ' 
"suppose  they  have  now  put  a  finishing  stroke 
lo  the  building  and  increase  of  American  ves- 
sels." Lord  Sheffield  argued  that  the  Barbary 
pirates  of  North  Africa,  preying  on  defenfeless' 
American  merchant  craft,  were  really  a  Messing' 
to  Great  Britain,  and  London  merchants  told) 
Franklin  that  'if  there  were  no  Algiers  it  would 
be  worth  England's  while  to  build  one." 

Until  the  new  Federal  ffovernment  was  es- 
tablished in  1789,  British  shipowners  dominated' 
American  ocean  commerce.  Our  merchant 
dipping  registered  for  foreign  voyages 
amounted  to  only  123,893  tons  in  this  year  1^, 
and  76  per  cent  of  our  own  imports  were  con- 
veyed l>eneath  foreign  colors. 


)ndition  was  perilous  and  intolerable,  and 
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Adaini,  JttfferMn  sad  Madiion  pravailed  u^n 
the  firit  Congrcts  under  the  new  Contiitution 
to  embody  in  its  very  first  act,  passed  on  4 
July  1789,  *for  the  support  of  the  Kovemment, 
the  discharge  of  the  dehts  of  the  United  States 
and  die  encouraKeiiieiit  and  protection  of  manu- 
factures,* an  unportant  clause  sUowinz  a  dis- 
count  of  10  per  cent  of  the  tariff  duties  on  all 
goods  imported  in  ships  built  and  owned  by 
American  cititens.  Further  and  heavier  re- 
bates were  allowed  on  teas  imported  direct 
from  the  East  Indies  in  American  vessels  — 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraguiK  an  American 
East  India  fieet  —  and,  moreover,  a  sharp  pref- 
erence in  toonaoe  duties  was  granted  to  all 
American  vesscTs,  which  practically  barred 
forcisn  vessels  from  the  coastwise  carrying 
trade. 

Five  years  later,  in  1794,  llie  discount  of  10 
^er  cent  of  the  tariff  duties,  on  goods  imported 
m  American  vessels  was  changed  to  an  aadition 
of  10  per  cent  to  the  duties  on  goods  imported 
in  foreign  vessels.  For  many  years  thereafter 
this  powerful  government  preference  for  Amer- 
ican shipping  remained  the  distitKtive  natioital 
policy  ol  the  United  States.    This  was  justified 


_-  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  in  1794: 

■To  force  Upbuilding  is  to  establish  Ship- 
yards; is  to  form  magazines;  to  multiply  use- 
ful hands;  to  prodiKe  artists  and  workmen  of 
every  kind  who  may  be  found  at  once  for  the 
peaceful  speculations  of  commerce  and  for  the 
terrible  wants  of  war.* 

What  followed  this  vigorous  maritime  pro- 
tectionism of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  was  a 
Kowth  of  American  shippint;  well  described 
a  historian  of  the  period  as  ■without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  commercial  world.* 
American  merchant  tonnage  registered  for 
overseas  voyages  rapidly  aovanced  from  123,- 
893  in  1789  to  411,438  in  1792,  and  to  667,107 
in  1800,  while  the  proportion  of  American  im- 
ports and  exports  conveyed  in  American  vessels 
rose  from  23.6  per  cent  in  1789  to  76.4  per  cent 
in  1792  and  to  S9  per  cent  in  IgOO. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  had  a  double  effect 
npon  American  shipping.  In  tbe  first  place, 
these  wars  save  a  great  opportunity  to  Amer- 
ica, the  chiel  of  neutral  carriers.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  offsetting  this  advantage,  both 
the  British  and  the  French  governments  be^an 
an  unscrupulous  war  of  seiiure  and  spoliatiaa 
on  American  ships  wherever  bound,  \^ile 
Great  Britain  ruthlessly  impressed  American 
seamen,  native  and  naturalized,  into  her  naval 
service.  Yet  American  shipping,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulty  and  danger,  grew  ana  prospered  until 
in  1810  the  fleet  registered  for  foreigii  com- 
merce amounted  to  981,019  tons,  Wnveying  91.5 
per  cent  of  our  imports  and  exports.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Salem  were 
sending  ships  to  the  East  Indies.  In  1789-90 
the  Colombia  made  her  famous  voyage  to 
the  Northwest  coast  and  the  Orient  —  the  first 
American  merchantman  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe. 

When,  tardily,  in  1812  the  American  Royem- 
t  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  principally 
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t  ^ips  and  seamen  proved  again  a 

tiemendously  effective  weapon,  as  they  had  in 
the  first  war  for  independence.      The  United 


States  navy  in  die  War  of  1812  comprised  on 
die  ocean  only  23  vcssds  of  all  classes,  mount- 
ing SS6  guns.  These  23  men-of-war  captured 
254  naval  and  merdiant  craft  of  the  enemy. 
But  American  merchantmen  armed  and  con- 
verted into  privateers  in  1812-15  numbered  517, 
mounting  2,893  guns.  These  privateers,  with 
their  merchant  crews,  took  IJOO  prizes,  valued 
with  their  freights  at  nearly  $40,000,000,  or  five 
times  the  number  of  the  prizes  of  our  regular 
shtps-of-war.  Again  Yankee  shipowners  and 
sailors  carried  the  conflict  right  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  attacked  rich  con- 
voys wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  mer- 
chants of  Glasgow  in  September  1814  pro- 
tested to  the  A<m]ira1ty  thai  *a  horde  of  Ameri- 
can cruisers  should  be  allowed,  unresisted  and 
unmolested,  to  take,  bum  or  sink  our  own  ves- 
sels in  our  own  inlets  and  almost  in  sight  of  our 
own  harbors.*  It  was  the  exploits  of  the 
privateers  chiefly,  and  not  the  loss  of  a  dozen 
fri^tes  and  slocks  in  single-ship  duets,  that 
quickly  made  the  British  mercantile  community 
tnoroughly  weary  of  this  second  war  with  the 
Americans. 

British  diplomacy  at  the  dose  of  the  War  of 
1812  proved'more  successful  than  British  armed 
strength.  In  a  commercial  convention  framed 
after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United  States 
was  persuaded  to  embark  upon  a  plan  of  mis- 
called reciprocity  in  which  both  governments 
bound  themselves  to  grant  no  more  preference 
to  their  own  ships  in  the  direct  trade  between 
American  ports  and  the  United  KinRdom.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  British  government 
craftily  reserved  to  itself  the  West  India  trade 
and  Mrred  American  ships  out  of  all  but 
direct  trade  with  British  East  India  possessions. 
This  costly  defeat  of  American  diplomacy  was 
sharply  resisted  I^  national  lawmakers,  but  the 
plea  prevailed  that  the  terms  of  the  convention 
really  bound  the  United  States  and  must  be  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  Immediately  there  cajne  a 
decline  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  and 
an  increase  in  British  maritime  prosperity.  Con- 
ditions were  nominally  equal  but  actually 
unequal,  for  British  vessels  could  make  in- 
angular  voyages  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
West  Indies  and  back  to  Europe,  while  Ameri- 
can ships  could  not.  American  tonnage  suffered 
further  by  the  conclusion  of  so-called  reciproc- 
ity agreements  with  other  inaritime  States  of 
Europe,  whose  participation  in  our  own  cann- 
ing trade  greatly  increased,  and  whose  vessels. 
it  was  discovered,  could  be  operated  at  a  lower 
cost  because  of  the  lower  range  of  European 

WHRes, 

But  American  shipowners  did  not  abandon 
the  uneven  struggle.  When  they  lost  trade  in 
the  north  Atlantic  they  turned  to  the  North- 
west coast,  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  the  mid- 
Pacific  archipelaKoes.  They  built  larger  and 
swifter  ships  which  could  make  three  voyages 
while  dull  Europeans  were  making  two.  Amer- 
ican registered  shipping,  which  had  fallen  since 
the  War  of  1812  to  S81.230  tons  in  1819,  rose 
steadily  to  71)1,S]7  tons  in  1827.  In  that  year 
the  London  Times  said: 

"It  is  not  our  habit  u>  Bound  lh«  taixa  on  light  eoabmi*. 

but  we  contfiive  it  to  be  imposnble  to 

ol  tliingi  in  thii  country  without  mort 

alutu.     Twelve  viAn  of  pcsoe.  end  ^ 

Great  BriUinT     The  ahipfiing  jutereat,  the  er_  .     ..  .  _  .     _ 
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A  AiDerkA  from  fe«un^  of  ootDmerruU  ri 


Of  this  era  Prof.  J.  R,  Sotey,  the  historian, 

"In  (venr  reipect  wt  ouy  mv  ^im  thk  ptriod  (1810-28} 
repreaanti  tbe  moat  AourUhing  coaditkai  of  Ahippina  in  Anwn- 
c*a  hiMory.  Althouah  mix  tlut  th»«  oontDUK*  lu* 
iDcreaKd  tmlve-foldj  and  ■Ithfmgti  in  du  year  pncKLing 
tbe  Civil  Wu  our  nautercd  tonnaac  ms  tBr«e  tima  u  Urge. 
y«t  ira  hkvc  nsnr  ^ice  1830  nacbBl  the 


.  it  turth^  and  forthu. 


the  cutiaryi  hfcw 


_. I  made  our  national  lawmaker! 

too  confident,  for  in  1838  Congress  tocdc  another 
step  in  miscalled  reciprocity  by  ofFering  to 
abandon  the  preferential  du^  cysiem,  under 
which  American  shipping  had  grown  lo 
wonderfully,  if  conipeang  foreign  nations 
would  do  the  same.  This  change  resulted  nn- 
fortnnatdy,  American  roistered  tonnage  fall- 
ing off  from  757,998  in  IffiS  to  537,563  in  1830. 
Inland  States,  or  those  having  no  large  owner- 
ship of  ocean  carriers,  bad  now  come  to 
dominate  the  policy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. British  vessels,  of  which  in  183D  only 
78,947  tons  had  entered  the  United  States,  now 
rapidly  increased  to  an  average  of  212,661  tons. 
While  in  the  decade  1830  to  1840  American 
tonnage  gained  but  40  per  cent  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  world,  British  tonnage  in  American 
ports  increased  nearly  300  per  cent.  In  1840 
the  proportion  of  American  imports  carried  in 
American  vessels  had  fallen  to  82.9  per  cent. 
Yet  ship  for  ship  American  wooden  vessels 
were  still  pre-eminent  Says  the  British  histo- 
rian, Grantham; 

"  f^Tioufl  to  tlie  dflTeloGment  of  It^uneliipe.  the  prfr- 
pa&dBniiiiw  □(  itapptiis  wu  ftlUng  npfatly  into  the  tuuMb  of 
AnKrican  dnpownan.  Thirty  yvan  ago  ooA  of  the^^ent 
obiacti  of  intenM  at  tbe  docln  ia  livenool  wa*  tbe  Amencaa 
lailiiig  packet,  and  it  iroa  oodaidend  that  a  ■trongn'  had 
raivBd  one  of  the  lasna  of  tim  port  who  bad  not  viiitoll  tlieaa 
celebcatad  Bhipa.  Tha  ■ma  praatiga  mu  btt  •nrrwharat 
OB  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocaana.  in  India,  China,  and  in  aO 

Errors  of  national  policy  in  the  too  early 
reduction  and  abandonment  of  the  preferential 
or  protective  policy  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  had  hurt  American 
shipping  and  checked  its  normal  growth.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  blunders  of  the  law- 
makers had  been  to  a  great  extent  retrieved 
by  the  persevering  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
shipbuilders,  shipowners  and  seamen  of  th« 
Urn  ted  Stales. 

Steamera,  P&cketa  and  CUppen.— Steam 
shipbuildinf;  and  navigation  were  first  made 
practicable  in  America.  Tbe  Clermont  of  Rob- 
ert Fulton  in  1807  was  the  first  successful 
steam-driven  craft.  The  Savannah  in  1819  had 
made  the  first  steam  transatlantic  passage.  In 
1S23,  when  the  steam  merchant  fleet  of  the 
United  Slates  was  first  enumerated,  it  had  a 
total  tonnage  of  24.879— engaged  almost  en- 
tirely in  coast  and  river  voyages.  By  1833  our 
steam  fleet  had  advanced  to  101.306  tons,  and 
by  1840  lo  198^184  tons,  of  which  only  4,155 
tons  were  registered  tor  foreign  commerce. 
Moreover,  American  shipbuilders,  contrary  to 
frequent  assertions,  were  quick  to  recognize 
tbe  value  of  iron,  and  the  first  iron  sea-going 
steamer,  the  Bangor,  was  built  at  Wilmington, 


Dd.,  in  1844.  Nevertheless,  with  aU  this  spuit 
of  energy  and  progress,  American  shipping 
faltered  when  it  ceased  to  receive  some  degree 
of  preference  from  its  own  government.  Our 
•hipping,  still  nearly  all  wood-built  and  sail, 
registered  for  foreign  commerce  stood  at  a 
tonnage  of  904,476  in  184S — a  handsome  total 
but  less  than  the  981J)19  tons  of  1810.  The 
growth  of  our.  merchant  shipping  had  fallen 
behind  the  growth  of  papulation.  In  1810  the 
United  States  had  owned  13.43  cubic  feet  of 
registered  ton^ge  per  capita.  In  1845  it  owned 
only  4.54  cnbic  feet  per  capita. 

In  1840  British  steamships  launched  and 
driven  by  subsidies  —  a  subject  considered  else- 
where—  had  appeared  on  the  route  between 
America  and  Europe,  and  also  in  British  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  the 
East  Indies.  Up  to  that  time  the  transatlantic 
fast  frei^,  passenger  and  mail  service  had 
been  dominated  t^  the  American  l]ag.  Nearly 
all  of  the  lines  of  sail  packets  were  of  United 
States  ownership  and  construction.  The  Black 
Ball  line,  the  Swallowtail  line,  the  Dramatic 
Uae,  the  Red  Star  line,  die  Williams  and  Guion 
line  and  others  employed  vessels  commirable 
in  size  with  the  East  Indiamen  of  Great  Britain 
and  far  superior  in  speed  and  handiness.  Tbestt 
padcets  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  dip^rs  which  came  afterward.  Packets 
were  swift  but  capacious  vessels,  large  carriers 
for  their  tonnag^  with  accommodations  in  the 
cabin  for  first-class  and  between  dKks  for 
steerage  passengers.  They  were  strongly  trailt 
of  wood,  many  in  New  York  yards  along  the 
East  River  and  others  on  the  Delaware  and 
in  New  En^nd  Their  passenger  traffic  was 
carefully  regulated  by  Federal  laws.  The 
packets  earned  the  higher  cost  frei^t,  and 
dielr  rates  were  above  those  of  ordinary  mer- 
chantmen. But  they  were  profitaUe  ships  be- 
cause of  the  swiftness  and  regularity  of  their 
voyages,  the  best  of  which  were  from  14  to 
20  days  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The 
packet  era  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century  and  practically  ended  by  1860,  when 
steam  became  supreme  —  though  a  few  sail 
packet  ships  remamed  in  transatlantic  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  long  afterward. 

The  first  real  clipper  ships  of  a  sharper 
model,  loftier  spars  and  relatively  less  freight 
space  appeared  in  1843,  the  result  of  an  inten- 
sifying rivalry  of  steam  and  canvas.  Some 
of  these  clippers  were  employed  on  the  New 
York  packet  lines,  but  most  of  them  were 
engaged  in  the  long-voyage  trade  to  China  and 
India,  and  particularly  in  the  Argonaut  trade 
to  California.  It  was  the  California  trade  pre* 
eminently  that  created  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  of  American  clipper  ships  from  1850 
onward.  For  this  trade  the  SovtreigK  of  the 
Seas,  the  Flying  Cloud  and  other  stately  exam- 
ples of  the  genius  of  Donald  McKay  were 
constructed.  This  Califomia  trade  under  his- 
toric American  laws  was  American  domestic 
commerce,  in  which  only  American  vessels  could  ' 
participate.  These  ships  sailed  under  register 
as  if  for  foreign  trade  and  indeed  often  en- 
gaged in  world-round  carrying  —  proceeding 
from  Califomia  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient 
and  loading  there  for  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  or  for  Europe.  American  reg- 
istered tonnage  rose  rapidly  from  1,258,756  in 
1849  to  2,379,396  in  1860.    This  extraardinary 
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increase  was  principally  due  to  ihe  California 
trade  and  its  demand  for  ships  of  hiKh  speed 
and  large  dimensions.  It  does  not  represent 
any  proportionate  increase  in  American  overseas 
carrying,  for  the  7S.2  per  cent  of  our  imports 
and  exports  conveyed  in  1849  in  American  ves- 
sels had  shrunk  in  1860  to  66.5  per  cent.  Under 
miscalled  reciprocity  ^ the  American  flag  in  the 
decade  before  the  Civil  War  was  not  holdins 
its  own  in  Ihe  overseas  commerce  of  ihe  UniiM 
States,  though  its  tonnage  was  apparently 
mounting.  Moreover,  this  decade  before  the 
war  was  characterized  by  Ihe  sharpest  and  most 
disastrous  decrease  of  American  snipbuildiDg  in 
all  OUT  aational  history. 

Decline  before  the  Civil  Wir.— In  the 
year  1855  a  total  of  583,4S0  tons  of  shipping 
had  been  launched  in  the  United  States,  but 
this  had  fallen  off  to  156,602  tons  in  1S59  and 
stood  at  only  214,797  tons  in  1860.  This  decline 
is  all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  added  that 
the  381  square-rigged  ships  and  barks  built  for 
foreign  commerce  in  18S5  had  decreased  to  89 
in  1859  and  to  110  in  1860.  Revolutionary 
movements  in  Europe  in  1848,  t^ie  Irish  famine 
of  1847  and  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56  had 
given  a  lemporarj'  impetus  to  American  ^ip- 
building  and  navigation  because  of  an  excep- 
tional demand  for  ships  for  the  export  of 
foodstuffs  and  tor  immigration  and  transport 
service.  Bui  when  these  passing  factors  had 
lost  their  force,  an  alarming  decline  set  in 
In  our  ocean  tonnage,  in  years  of  peace,  under 
a  low  tariff  policy,  before  the  firing  of  the 
£rst  gun  of  the  Qvil  War. 

This  decade  before  the  war  had  witnessed 
a  momentous  change  from  sail  to  steam  and 
from  wood  to  iron.  But,  contrary  to  frequent 
assertions,  it  had  not  found  American  ship- 
builders and  shipowners  unprepared.  The  first 
British  Cunard  steamships  had  appeared  in  1840 
on  the  route  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  and 
Boston.  They  were  wooden  side-wheel  craft, 
with  a  speed  of  from  9  to  10  knots  and  a  ton- 
nage of  about  1.200.  In  fresh  breeies  they 
were  often  beaten  by  the  powerful  American 
^cket  ships,  but  they  had  an  advantage  in 
light  or  contrary  weather.  These  Cunard 
steamers  received  at  first  a  British  mail  subsidy 
of  $425,000  a  year,  which  was  suhsequenlly 
doubled.  It  was  manifestly  impossible  for 
American  steamships  of  like  cost  to  compete 
with  them  widiout  (government  encouragement 
The  subject  was  actively  taken  up  in  Congress, 
and  in  1845  and  1847  laws  were  enacted  provid- 
itig  mail  subsidies  for  American  lines.  The 
first  United  States  service  was  from  New 
York  to  Havre  and  Bremen,  with  $200,000  a 
jrear  for  20  voyages.  Other  lines  were  estab' 
lished  from  New  York  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  in  1848  north- 
ward from  the  Isthmus  to  Cahfomia  and  Ore- 
l^n.  Like  the  Cunard  ships,  the  vessels  em- 
ployed were  wooden  side-wheel  steamers,  of 
from  1.000  to  2.400  tons.  Thev  were  designed 
and  built  principally  in  New  York  by  skilful 
builders,  who  had  created  the  famous  packet 
and  clipper  fleet.  In  1847  a  contract  was  con- 
cluded with  Edward  K.  Collins  and  his  associ- 
ates for  a  first-class  steamship  !ine  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  with  a  subsidy  of  $385,000 
a  year,  subsequently  increased  to  $858,000.  The 
Collins  steamers  were  much  larger  ihan  the 
Cunard  ships,  or  of  2,800  tons.    Under  such 


encouragement  ocean  steamship 
building  rapidly  increased  in  the  United  Stales. 
In  1849  our  deep-sea  steam  fleet  had  amountnl 
to  20370  tons,  but  in  1855  had  grown  to  I15,W5 
tons  — so  that  our  ocean  steam  fleet  and  Brit- 
ain's were  practically  equal,  rhou^  America's 
represented  by  far  the  more  rapid  and  success- 
ful development.  The  Collins  liners  uniformly 
beat  their  British  rivals  on  the  route  to  Liver- 
pool and  secured  the  bulk  of  the  £rst-class 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

For  reasons  set  forth  in  detail  elsewhere 
in  the  article  on  steamship  subsidies,  the  mail 
subventions  were  taken  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can lines  in  the  crisis  of  their  rivalry  wilfa 
tbeir  British  competitors,  when  every  advan- 
tage seemed  to  favor  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  One  by  one  the  American  lines  suc- 
cutnbcd  —  except  those  to  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  came  partly 
within  the  protection  of  the  coastwise  service 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  had  vanished  from  the 
regular  year-round  steam  trade  of  the  north 
Atlantic  before  the  Civil  War  began.  The  blow 
which  Congress  struck  against  Ainerican  steam- 
ship lines  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  sinister 
decrease  in  American  shipbuilding  that  marked 
the  half-decade  from  1855  to  1860. 

The  Gvil  War  did  not  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  That  war  found  our 
merchant  marine  already  decreasing.  What  the 
war  did  do  was  to  accelerate  a  lendenn 
that  had  already  developed.  Anglo-Confed- 
erate cruisers  like  the  Alabama  and  the 
Florida  destroyed  only  110,000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  all  told,  but  created,  as  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  do,  such  an  extraor- 
dinary insurance  haiard  for  other  American 
ships  that  they  could  not  profitably  be  sailed 
beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  — so  that  in  the 
four  years  of  the  war  751,595  tons  of  ship- 
ping, or  about  one-third  of  our  entire  fleet 
registered  for  deep  sea  carrying,  was  sold  to 
European  shipowners.  In  1861  our  shipinng 
registered  for  foreign  commerce  amounted  to 
2,496,894  tons  and  in  1866  there  remained  only 
1.387,756  tons.  Wreck  and  wear  and  tear  ac- 
counted for  part  of  the  loss,  and  many  Amer- 
ican sfaipyarcls  had  been  forced  to  abandon  mer- 
chant woric  for  naval  construction. 

The  Geneva  award  of  $15,500,000  against  the 
British  govemmcnt  for  British  complicity  in 
the  work  of  commerce- destroying  probably  cov- 
ered the  actual  value  of  the  ships  and  cars;oes 
seiied  by  the  Alabatna  and  her  consorts,  but  did 
not  make  good  the  vastly  larger  sums  of  money 
lost  by  these  American  shipowners  who  were 
forced  by  these  depredations  to  pay  excessive 

freight  rates  or  lay  their  ships  up  in  idleness 
or  sell  them  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  their 
cost  to  foreigners.  That  award  did  not  make 
good  what  American  shipowners  suffered  frran 
the  diversion  of  their  accustomed  trade  to  Euro- 


pean c 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  active  British 
sympathy  with  the  Confederacy  and  British 
raiding  of  our  maritime  commerce  far  outlasted 
the  Gvil  War.  Not  only  were  the  Alabama, 
Florida,  Shetiandoah,  etc,  British- built,  but 
they  were  armed  with  British  guns  and  partly 
officered  and  almost  altogether  manned  from 
(he  British  naval  and  mercantile  service. 

In  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  American  mer- 
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tJuBt  mmat  tfaat  enabled  the  United  States 
soTerDmetit  to  nmnlain  Ihttt  dote  blodcade  of 
SoutfaeiQ  ports  wbich  was  so  strong  a  factor  in 
the  fiiuil  defeat  of  the  Confederacy.  More  thaD 
one-half  of  the  sieatnships,  four-hfths  of  the 
officers  and  iive-sixths  of  the  men  engaged  in 
this  vital  work  came  directly  from  the  mer^ 
chant  service.  Masters  and  mates  of  Amer- 
ican  steamships  and  sail  ships  gave  the  navy 
7,SO0  volunteers  officers,  the  best  educated  and 
most  skilful  men  of  their  calling;  in  the  world, 
and  these  officers  were  followed  into  the  war 
fleet  by  more  than  50,000  merchant  seamen. 
Without  the  great  resources  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  of  1^61,  the  quick  and  sus- 
tained expansioin  of  the  United  States  navy 
would  have  been  impossible.  Until  new 
ciuisers  were  built,  the  fastest  and  the  most 
efficient  steamers  of  the  blockade  fleet  were 
vessels  from  the  coastwise  and  West  India  hnes, 
and  these  lines  supplied  besides  an  adequate 
fleet  of  supply  craft  and  transports. 

StagoatiDn  after  the  War.— For  a  few  years 
efter  the  Civil  War,  American  ocean  shipping 
seemed  to  gain  new  headway,  though  between 
3861  and  18o5  European  shipowners  utilized  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  their  grip  on  the 
chief  trade  routes  of  the  world.  American 
merchants  and  shipbuilders  fought  with  energy 
end  courage,  and  our  re^stercd  tonnage  rose 
in  1867  to  1^1S,648,  and  remained  at  or  near 
that  figure  for  a  decade  thereafter.  In  1878  the 
total  registered  tonnagcwas  1,589,348.  American 
steamships  without  government  aid  could  not 
compete  on  the  great  mail  lines  with  British  or 
French  steamships  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments. In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  these  sub- 
sidies, liberally  continued  for  many  years,  had 
given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  iron  slupbuilding 
and  engine  and  boiler  construction,  and  yards 
which  were  originally  developed  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  mail  contracts  had  turned  to 
building  steam  freighters  of  the  slow  but  use- 
ful and  familiar  "tramp"  type. 

Following  the  apparent  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, American  shipowners  and  builders  swung 
from  the  extreme  clippers  of  the  decade  before 
the  Civil  War  to  so-called  medium  dippers, 
particularly  for  the  Cape  Horn  and  other  long- 
voyage  trades.  These  medium  clippers  were 
not  so  fast  as  thdr  racing  predecessors,  but 
had  a  greater  capacity  for  cargo,  with  more 
strength  and  seaworthiness.  For  a  long  time 
these  large  American  wooden  sail  ships  success- 
fully competed  with  British  iron  sail  ships,  but 
were  finally  driven  from  the  seas,  first  by  in- 
surance discriminations  enforced  against 
wooden  hulls  by  the  British  Lloyd's,  and  then 
by  the  liberal  subsidies  provided  for  sail  ships 
t^  the  French  government.  Except  for  a  few 
inadequate  and  short-lived  mail  subsidies  like 
those  to  the  Brazil  line  and  the  Oriental  serv- 
ice of  the  Pacific  Mail,  no  national  aid  what- 
ever was  given  to  American  ocean  shipping 
from  1865  until  I89I.  A  subsidy  system  similar 
to  Great  Britain's  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
maritime  and  commercial  States,  but  was  regu- 
larly defeated  by  the  JnHuence  of  European 
steamship  interests  and  the  opposition  of  (he 
agricuhural  South  and  West  in  Congress. 

But  in  1891  both  the  Senate  and  iJic  House 
passed  a  caulious  mail  subsidy  measure  grant- 
mg  subsidies  for  postal  lines  of  steamers. 
This  legislation,  however,  was  so  seriously  crip- 


pled by  the  insistence  of  Western  Uivmakers 
on  reducing  the  or^nal  rates  in  the  House  of 
Representauves  that  though  the  measure  has 
maintained  a  fast  American  mail  line  to  Europe 
and  several  other  lines  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  Australasia,  it  has  failed  of  any  more  ex- 
tended purpose.  Thi«  is  the  legislation  which, 
coupled  with  the  acfanisuon  of  die  Biidsh-built 
Ntw  york  and  Parit  to  American  registiy, 
made  it  possible  for  the  IntematioiBl  Naviga- 
tion Company  to  undertake  in  I895-.96  a  wedcly 
American  mail  service  from  New  York  to 
England  and  France.  The  Ocean  Mail  Act  of 
1891  maintains  also  the  Ward  line  of  American 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
the  Red  D  Line  from  New  York  to  Veneiuela 
and  the  Oceanic  line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Australasia.  Total  expenditures  luuter  this 
act  in  recent  fiscal  years  have  been  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,200,000  a  year,  or  less  than  half 
of  the  amount  expended  for  like  purposes  1^ 
the  govcnuncnt  of  Canada,  and  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth  of  the  total  mail  subsidy  payments  to 
the  30  lines  of  British  postal  steamers  which 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine. 

President  Roosevelt  in  1904  earnestly  recoo^ 
mended  an  investigation  by  Congress  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  with  a  view  to  recommending  remedial 
legislation.  A  Merchant  Marine  Commisaon 
or  five  senators  and  five  representadves,  of 
which  Senator  J.  H.  Calhnger  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  chairman,  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  published  its  report  in  1905,  ur^ng 
national  encouragement  to  regular  steaoislvp 
ser\'ices  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America. 
South  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient,  and 
the  grantiiig  of  tonnage  bounties  to  cargo  ves- 
sds.  A  bill  carrying  these  provisions  passed 
the  Senate,  but  the  bounty  to  cargo  ships  was 
eliminated  in  the  House,  and  every  subsequent 
effort  to  enact  even  legislation  for  mail  lines 
was  defeated  in  the  House,  though  by  the 
slenderest  of  majorities.  Again,  as  before  the 
Civil  War,  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  South 
and  West  resisted  any  and  every  form  of  na- 
tional aid  to  the  ocean  shipping  industty,  and 
again  this  opposition  was  reinforced  by  the 
formidable  influence  of  the  European  steamship 
organizations  which  were  now  monopolizing 
nine-tenths  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Trial  of  «Prec  Shi(>s.*~A  policy  of  "free 
ships,"  or  the  free  adimssion  of  foreign-built 
vessels  to  American  registry  for  at  least  the 
overseas  trade,  had  found  some  advocacy  for 
many  ycgrs  in  the  press  and  in  Congress,  and 
on  24  Aug.  1912,  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  Act,  the  Senate  and  House  changed  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  nation  by  ofTering  free 
registry  for  the  overseas  trade  to  foreign-built 
vessels  of  American  ownership  not  more  than 
five  years  old,  and  capable  of  carrying  dry  and 
perishable  cargoes.  The  new  expedient  abso- 
lutely failed.  Up  to  the  outhreaTc  of  the  war  in 
Europe  on  1  Aug.  1914,  not  one  foreign-built 
ship  had  sought  and  'secured  register  under 
this  legislation.  The  reason  assigned  was  the 
hi^er  cost  of  operation  that  would  have  to  be 
assumed  under  American  laws  and  regulations. 
About  1.000,000  tons  of  ocean  shipping;,  it  is 
estimated,  were  owned  and  controlled  tn  1912 
by  American  c^tal,  but  navigBted  under  for- 
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eion  flags  to  take  advantage  of  fordgn  mall 
tutwidiei  or  of  the  lower  range  of  foreign  Bhip- 
board  wages. 

£m  when  the  European  War  broke  out, 
many  of  the  American  owners  of  this  foreign 
tonnage,  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  under 
British  or  German  colors,  sou^t  the  protection 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
escape  capture  by  the  cnony.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress, on  16  Aug.  1914,  passed  as  an  emergency 
measure  an  act  amending  the  previous  act, 
broadening  its  provisions  and  authoridng  the 
President  1o  suspend  the  requirement  of  law 
that  the  officers  of  these  for^n-built  ships 
should  be  American  citizens.  These  foreign- 
built  ships  admitted  to  American  registry  wet« 


A  great  many  foretgn-built  craft  sougbt 
American  registration  under  this  measure.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  hoisting  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  the  signal  for  a  demand  from 
foreign  ofHcers  and  crews  for  the  wage  scale 
and  food  scale  of  Americans.  The  result  was 
an  immediate  and  lar^e  increase  in  the  cost  of 
manning  and  maintaining  these  foreign-built 
ships,  so  that  they  came  upon  the  same  basis 
as  American  ships  of  native  constructioiL  It 
was  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  a  free-ship 
policy  in  itself  could  not  suffice  to  solve  the 
problem  of    '       "        " 


[  the  American  merchant  n 


__...._    ___  „   _  ind  as 

Uie  need  of  ships  became  more  pressing,  en- 
acted laws  forbidding  the  transfer  of  vessels 
to  foreign  purchasers,  yet  before  this  action 
was  taken  a  considerable  fleet  of  foreign-built 
vessels  had  been  naturalized  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  This  reinforcement  from  foreign 
fleets  and  the  diversion  of  targe  coastwise  car- 
riers from  domestic  trade  to  overseas  naviga- 
tion, due  to  the  hi^  freight  rates  that  had 
prevailed  since  the  war  began,  suddenly  and 
greatly  increased  the  amount  of  American  ton- 
nage registered  for  foreign  carrying  from 
■,066,288  on  30  Tune  1914,  to  2,185,0(»  on  30 
,une  1916.  In  tnese  same  two  years  the  pro- 
portion of  American  imports  and  experts  car- 
ried under  the  American  flag  had  risen  from 
9.7  per  cent  to  16.3  per  cent. 


K 


.1  of  the  need  of  a  greatly  increased  fleet 

of  American  ships  as  the  'delivery  wagons*  of 
American  commerce,  that  immediate  and  posi- 
tive action  was  demanded  from  Congress.  This 
took  the  form  at  first  of  a  proposal  for  am- 
bitious government  ownership  and  operation  of 
merchant  vessels,  for  the  purchase  or  construe- 
tion  of  which  it  was  provided  that  $50,000,000 
should  be  at  once  appropriated.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  participation  in  the  mer- 
chant shipping  business  was  so  earnestly  op- 
posed in  Congress  and  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity that  the  law  finally  passed  on  7  Sept 
1916  contained  as  its  main  feature  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  a  United  States  Shq^ 
ping  Board,  which  should  have  the  power  to 
supervise  ocean  freight  rates  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  unjust  combinations  of  ocean 
earners  or  the  exaction  of  excessive  charges. 
This  Fedetal    Shipping   Board  was   given. 


moreover,  general  authority  over  the  mercham 
marin^  and  was  authoriinl  to  devise  tiic  best 
methods  to  increase  it  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  merchant  toimage  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  with  the  stipulation  that  no  ship 
should  be  purchased  b^  the  government  unless 
it  were  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  American 
commerce  without  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  return  it  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  that  no  ship,  controlled  by  the  government 
should  be  operated  by  the  government  unless 
private  capital  could  not  be  persuaded  to  em- 
ploy it.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  any  vessel 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  must  cease 
at  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  European  War.  The  government,  how- 
ever, was  authorised  by  the  new  law  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  purdiase,  lease,  charter  or 
transfer  vessels  to  be  employed  by  private  ship- 
owners, and  was  even  authorized  to  secure 
tordgn-bnilt  vessels  for  operation  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States. 

When  on  6  April  1917,  the  United  States 
itself  entered  the  war,  it  was  recognized  that 
an  extraordinary  elTort  must  be  made  to  si^i- 
port  our  Allies  with  food  and  munitions,  and 
also  to  transport  our  American  army  to  Europe 
and  to  sustain  our  troops  with  their  essential 
equipment  and  supplies  after  they  had  landed. 
Tlierefore,  the  new  Shipping  Board,  on  16 
April  191^  organized  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  the  carrying  out  of  the  vast  pro- 
gram of  ship  construction  that  had  become  im- 
Eerative.  There  were  at  that  time  37  sfai[>yards 
uilding  steel  vessels  and  24  yards  building 
wooden  seagoing  vessels  in  the  United  States. 
In  these  yards  were  235  ship  ways.  In  the 
presence  of  war,  the  previous  reluctance  to 
'ional_aid^0  mantime  industry  suddenly 


existing  shipyards  and  the  creation  of  new 
yards,  and  enormous  contracts  for  new  tonnage 
were  distributed  to  builders  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tbe  major  part  of  these  con- 
tracts called,  of  course,  tor  steel-hulled  ships, 
but  after  some  hesitation  the  building  of  sev- 
eral hundred  wooden  steamers  was  also  auifaor- 
ized,  fn  the  full  undcrstanditig  that  steam- 
driven  wooden  craft  of  large  dimensions  were 
inferior  to  steel  ships  for  overseas  service,  but 
in  the  conviction  that  Lloyd  George's  call  for 
'ships,  ships  and  yet  more  ships'  tor  the  des- 
perate need  of  the  Allies  justified  the  unusual 

Though  unforeseen  difficulties  delayed  the 
work  on  both  steel  vessels  and  wooden  vessels, 
yet  the  extension  of  old  and  the  creation  of 
new  yards,  the  launching  of  hulls  and  the 
fabricating  of  machinery  were  forced  with  such 
zeal  that  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  11 
Nov.  1918  there  were  341  shipyards  and  1,284 
launching  ways  in  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  American  shipyards  bad 
increased  from  45,000  to  38O,O0a  The  ship- 
building capacity  of  the  United  States  had  be- 
come far  greater  than  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. On  31  Oct.  1918  no  fewer  than  106  steel 
steamers  of  6,000  gross  tons  or  over  were  under 
construction  in  American  yards  as  compared 
with  66  of  6,000  gross  tons  or  over  in  British 


yards. 
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The  total  coastniction  added  to  the  Ameri' 
can  merchant  marine  during  the  19  months  of. 
AnKnca's  parlidpation  in  the  war  comprised 
875  vessels  of  2,M1.845  gross  tons.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  possessed  at  the  end  of  the 
war  88  vessels  of  562,005  gross  tons  which  had 
been  taken  over  from  enemy  nations.  Con- 
gress had  made  available  for  the  work  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration about  %t,D0O,000,000  oT  national  funds, 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  and  building  of 
ships,  the  extension  or  creation  of  shipyards, 
the  operation  of  ships  and  the  training  of 
American  officers  and  seamen.  In  part  the 
rapidly  increased  fleet  was  manned  from  the 
Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Recosb  of  Registeked  and  Enrolled  and 
LiCENSKo  American  Tonnage  With  Pbopor- 
TioK  OF  Foreign  Trade  Carried  in  Aubiican 
Vessels. 
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Before  the  war,  in  1914,  good  steel  cargo 
steamers  could  have  been  built  in  America  for 
about  $65  per  deadwei^t  ton.  Because  of  the 
v^ar  increase  in  matenals  and  wages,  the  rela- 
tive inefficiency  of  many  of  the  new  shipyards 
and  their  workmen  due  to  inexperience,  and  the 
pressure  of  the_  war  emergency,  the  Elniergency 
Fleet  Corporation  was  compelled  to  pay  from 
$150  to  $200  per  deadweight  ton,  and  even 
more,  for  the  construction  of  steel  cargo  steam- 
ers of  the  same  general  character.  It  was  very 
clearly  demonstrated  that  allowing  foreign  ship- 
owners to  carry  our  imports  and  exports  for  so 
many  years  had  proved  in  the  end  not  an 
economy  but  an  extravagance. 

On  27  March  1919  Chairman  Edward  N. 
Hurley  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
formally  proposed  a  plan  for  the  future  opera- 
tion of  the  new  ^vernment-owned  American 
merchant  fleet,  wmch  by  1921,  including  ships 
bought,  built  and  contracted  for,  would  amount 
to  2,000  vessels  of  about  10,000,000  tons  gross 
register.  Mr.  Hurley  urged  that  the ''  ships 
should  be  sold  at  the  world-price  to  private 
shipowjiing  companies  in  which  the  government 
shottld  be  represented  by  one  director,  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  should  be  paid 
down,  and  the  remainder  paid  in  instalment 
through  a  10-year  period  —  the  government 
meanwhile  to  be  protected  by  a  mortgage  which 


should  have  priority  above  all  other  liens. 
Chairman  Hurley  further  recommended  a 
method  by  which  a  merchant  marine  develop- 
ment fund  could  be  provided  for,  to  assist 
American  shipping  on  routes  where  the  serv- 
ice mi^t  at  first  be  unprofitable. 

It  is  in  the  deep  sea  or  registered  tonnage 
that  is  embodied  the  real  problem  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  The  coastv^se  or  enrolled  and 
licensed  shipping  of  the  country,  as  distinguished 
from  the  foreign-going  or  registered  ship^g, 
has  had  a  steady,  constant  growth  under  the 
national  policy  which  from  1?89  onward  had 
reserved  domestic  carrying  on  ocean,  lake  pr 
river  between  American  ports  to  ships  of  die 
American  flag  and  of  American  construction. 
In  spite  of  (he  unparalleled  railroad  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  American  domestic 
shipping  had  grown  from  68,607  tons  in  1789 
to  6,818,863  tons  in  1914  ^  incomparably  the 
greatest  coastwise  shipping  in  the  world, 
gretiter  than  the  entire  coastwise  and  overseas 
tonnage  of  the  German  Empire  in  1914,  or 
equivalent  to  threefold  the  entire  tonnage  of 
France  or  Norway  and  fourfold  the  tonnage  of 
Japan  before  the  war.  The  progress  of  this 
immense  domestic  shipping  has  been  singularly 
uneventful,  and  more  than  one-third  of  its  ton- 
nage is  to  be  found  on  the  great  northern  lakes, 
where  an  enormous  movement  of  iron  ore, 
coal  and  grain  has  demanded  carriers  of  the 
heaviest  dimensions. 

Many  of  the  present  coastwise  steamers  mi 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  have  been  employed 
in  naval  auxiliary  service  as  ammunition  ships, 
fuel  ships,  general  supply  ships  and  transports, 
and  the  spedfit  requirement  is  made  in  the 
Ocean  Mail  Law  of  1891  that  all  subsidized 
American  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade  shall 
be  built  on  designs  approved  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  be  turned  over  to  the  govern- 

The  new  shipping  law  of  7  Sept  1916  pro- 
vides that  vessels  built,  purchased,  leased  or 
chartered  under  this  legislation  shall  be  so  far 
as  possible  adapted  *for  use  as  naval  aunlt- 
aries  or  army  transports  or  for  other  military 
or  naval  purposes." 
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^  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  The.  <The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  entered  in  the  stationer'* 
register  in  1598,  and  published  in  quarto  form 
in  1600,  was  written  about  1594  or  1595. 
Several  stories  that  had  long  had  currency  in 
the  world  — notably  the  story  of  the  caskets 
as  a  device  for  the  choice  of  suitors  by  a 
wealthy  heiress,  and  the  bond  story  of  the  rich 
Jew  and  his  debtor — are  happily  blended  in 
this  ^lay,  and  thereto  are  added  the  story  of 
the  rings,  the  romantic  minor  plot  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica,  and  the  comic  character  of  Launce- 
lot  Gobbo.  SbaVespeare  never  constructed  a 
better  plot,  or  one  belter  calculated  to  win 
poptilar  approval.  It  meets  every  demand  of 
stage-management.  Although  the  two  main 
tncidents  —  the  chdce  of  the  caskets  and  die 
pound  of  flesh— are  almost  childishly  absurd, 
they  are  made  to  seem  probable  and  even 
natural  by  the  romantic  atmosphere  in  which 
the  character?  move.  Whether  walking  the 
«reefs  of  Venice  or  watching  the  moonlif^t 
sleep  sweetly  upon  the  banks  o(  fair  Behnont 
we  breathe  the  air  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
All  the  characters  fit  in  perfectly  with  this 
background  except  Shylodc  Unquestionably 
to  an  E^izabethean  audience  the  impression 
made  by  him  was  partly  humorous  and  not  at 
«I1  typical.  With  his  huse  nose  and  the  red 
wig  of  the  traditional  Judas  he  was  fair  game, 
not  o«ly  for  the  characters  in  the  play,  but  for 
tifose  in  the  p4t.  His  practice  of  usiiiy  and  hia 
Jewish  qualities  rendered  him  the  legitimate 
obiecl  ot  hatred  and  ridicule  —  his  passionate 
words  of  nige  only  increased  the  lauditer  of 
an  Elizabethean  audience.     While  Shakespeare 

E'e  sufficient  ground  for  this  inlerpretaMon  of 
charaGtei\  he  has  so  humaaiiea  him  as  to 
Boduce  a  different  effect  on  a  modem  andience. 
is  famous  words,  'Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes,  ctc.,» 
aie  an  institictive  protest  against  race  hatr^ 
and  in  favor  of  social  sympathy.  Whatever 
may  be  doubtful  in  the  interpretation  of  Shy- 
lock,  there  is  none  in  the  interpretation  of 
Portia.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
power  with  which  Shakespeare  transformed  his 
material  than  in  the  change  of  Portia  from  *a 
piratical  and  widowed  siren,  who  persuades 
tnerchants   to   stake  their  all  against  her  hand 


charthing  characters  of  all  I 


Her  beauty 


,  md  gift  of  poetical  expression,  alt  

bine  to  produce  an  effect  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  creation  of  the  dramatist.  She  is  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  casket  story  and 
the  pound  of  flesh  story,  and  all  the  other 
characters  group  themselves  naturally  abont 
her.  The  concluding  scene  of  the  play  at 
Belmont,  »{ter  the  exatement  of  the  trial  scene 


and  the  disappearance  of  the  sinister  diaracter 
Shykidc,  is  on«  of  the  supreme  passages  of 
poetry  in  the  language  —  almost  nragical  in  its 
beauty  of  background  and  expression. 

Edwfn  Mims. 


are  entitled  to  navigate  the  high  seas  as  in  time 
of  peace  althou^  in  the  interest  of  belligerents 
they  are  subjected  to  certain  restrictions  sudi 
as  the  liability  to  search  by  belligerent  cruisers 
for  the  iiurpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
are  cariyiag  contraband  to  the  enemy  or  seek- 
ing to  run  a  blockade.    See  Blockade;  Right 

OF     St^HCH. 

No  belligerent  may  lawfully  declare  a  por- 
tion of  the  high  seas  to  be  a  war  lone  withia 
whicli  neutrals  shall  be  excluded  from  navi- 
gating, although  he  mav  warn  them  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  high  seas  is  to  be  a  theater 
of  naval  operations  and  that  ihey  will  be  ex- 
posed while  traversing  it  to  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  such  operations  therein. 
Within  such  area  belligerents  have  no  greater 
right  nf  visit,  seardi  or  capture  in  respect  to 
neutral  vessels  than  they  have  anywhere  else 
on  the  high  seas.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
belligerents  have  a  lawfo)  right  to  plant  mines 
in  the  open  seas  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose 
neutral  vessels  to  the  danger  of  destruction 
while  innocently  navigating  the  waters  thereof, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  declitied  to  adopt  a  pro- 
posal of  the  British  delegation  prohibiting  the 
laying  of  mines  in  the  open  seas.  Set 
Submarine  Mines. 

Neutral   vessels   have  a   right   to   enter    the 

Sorts  of  a  belligerent  so  long  as  they  are  not 
lockaded  and  they  may  transport  supplies  to 
and  trade  with  such  ports,  subject  to  ttie  rules 
goveniing  traffic  in  contraband  goods.  (See 
G)NTiiABAt<D).  Whether  neutral  vessels  may  in 
any  circumstances  be  destroyed  by  a  belligerent 
was  much  discussed  during  the  World  War. 
The  question  was  first  raised  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-05  on  account  of  the 
sinking  by  a  Russian  cruiser  of  the  Knight 
Commander,  a  British  merchant  vessel,  a  por- 
tion of  whose  cargo  c«nsisted  of  contraband 
goods  consigned  to  ports  in  Japan.  The  Rus- 
sian commander  justified  his  act  on  the  ground 
that  on  Sccfwnt  of  lack  of  coal  and  inability 
to  spare  a  prize  crew  he  could  not  send  the 
ship  into   a   home   port   for  adjudication   by  a  : 

priie  cottrt.  hence  nis  only  alternative   was   to  I 

allow  the  prize  to  ^  free  or  destroy  it.  The 
act  arousedintense  mdignation  in  England  and 
was  denounced  by^  Lord  Lansdowne  as  'a  very 
serious  breach  of  international  law.*  The  Rus- 
sian contention,  he  asserted,  wonld  justify  the 
wholesale  destniction  of  neutral  ships  taken  by 
a  cruiser  at  a  distance  from  her  base  for  the 
reason  that  she  could  not  spare  a  prize  crew 
or  lacked  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal.  Seven 
other  neutral  merchantmen  were  destroyed  by 
the  Russians  during  their  war  with  Japan. 
During  the  recent  war  German  naval  com- 
manders have  acted  on  the  Russian  diepry  and 
have  /generally  destroyed  their  prizes,  neutral 
as  well  as  enemy  vessels,  becaase  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  them  in  for  adjudication.  (See 
the  article  on  Contrabakd  for  a  discussitm  of 
the  cases  of  the  Frye  and  the  iSariai. 
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In  no  war  of  the  put  Have  ntatral  mercl^nt 
vcsseb  sutTered  so  heavily  as  in  the  present  one. 
More  thao  800  neutral  ships,  American,  Panish, 
Dutch,  Greek,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Portusuese 
and  Swedish,  were  sunk  while  peacefully 
navigating  the  high  seas — in  most  cases  by  Ger- 
man submarines  or  cruisers.  In  a  few  cases 
ihe  destruction  was  due  to  error  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  reason  alleged  was  that 
(he  vessels  were  carrying  contraband.  The 
naval  regulations  of  most  states  auihorixe  the 
destruction  of  prizes  under  certain  circum- 
■tances  and  some  of  them  make  no  distinction 
between  enemy  and  neutral  vessels.  Thus  the 
American  instructions  for  blodcading  vessels 
and  cruisers  in  1898  (Art  28)  authorized  de- 
struction of  prizes  which  for  "contYollinR 
reasons'  such  as  unseaworthiness,  existence  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  lack  of  a  prize  crew 
could  not  be  sent  in  for  adjudication.  Like- 
wise, if  there  was  imminent  danger  of  re- 
capture the  prizes  might  be  destroyed.  The 
pnze  regulations  of  man^  other  states  contain 
somewhat  similar  provisions.  The  German 
priie  code  authorizes  destruction  of  neutral 
vessels  for  carrying  contraband,  for  breach  of 
blockade  or  other  unneutral  service,  if  the  tak- 
ing of  the  ship  in  would  expose  the  caplor  to 
danger  or  impede  the  success  of  his  operations ; 
if,  for  example,  the  captured  vessel  is  unsea- 
worthy  or  is  unable  to  follow  the  captor,  or  in 
case  the  captor  cannot  spare  a  prize  crew  or 
has  an  insufficient  supply  of  coal  or  is  near  the 
enemy's   coast    (An,   113).     Many 


_.  _.  ..s  discussed  at  length  at  the  Second 
Hague  CoiUerence  but  on  account  of  the  di- 
vergence of  views  there  expressed,  no  agree- 
ment was  reached.  It  was  again  discussed  at 
die  London  Naval  Conference  in  1908-09,  The 
British  delegation  proposed  as  it  had  done  at 
The  Hague  in  1907  that  the  right  of  belligerents 
to  destroy  neutral  merchant  vessels  be  pro- 
hibited in  all  cases  whatsoever  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Japanese  delegation.  The  pro- 
posals of  most  of  the  other  powers,  however, 
recognized  the  right  to  destroy  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  and  this  view  finally  prevailed. 
The  rule  adopted  affirmed  the  general  principle 
that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  destroyed  but 
must  be  taken  into  a  prize  court  for  adjudica- 
tion. Nevertheless,  by  way  of  exception,  the 
right  to  destroy  was  admitted  in  cases  where 
conveyance  of  the  prize  to  port  would  involve 
danger  to  the  captor  or  to  the  success  of  the 
military  operations  in  which  he  was  at  the  time 
eneiaged  (An.  49).  The  effort  of  the  British 
delegation  to  obtain  an  express  affinnation  that 
inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  should  not  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  juslificalion  for  destruction 
failed  to  receive  Ihe  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence. By  article  40  of  the  Declaration  it  was 
provided  that  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  is 
liable  to  condemnation,  and  consequently  to 
destruction,  when  more  than  half  its  cargo 
consists  of  contraband  goods.  Not  all  vessels 
carrying  contraband  therefore  may-  lawfully  he 
destroyed.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence, although  representing  a  con^romise  be- 
tween two  conflicting  views,  imdoubledly  pro- 
vided some  safe«ruards  against  arbitrary  de- 
struction of  neutral  vessels.  While  the  Declara- 
lion  has  never  been  ratified  by  any  gcivemment 


represented  at  the  Conference  the  various  belli^  . 
erents  put  it  into  effect  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  with  certain  modifications, 
none  of  which,  it  appears,  altered  the  rules  re- 
garding destruction  of  neutral  vessels.  See 
Mines,  Subuabine;  Contsabamd;  Right  of 
Search  i  War  Zones. 

James  W.  Garker. 

MERCHANT  VESSELS,  Transfer  of 
from  Belligerent  to  Nentral  Flags.  On  ac- 
count of  the  liability  of  enemy  merchant  ves- 
sels to  capture,  their  owners  frequently  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  or  when  war  becomes  immi- 
nent between  their  own  country  and  a  foreign 
power  seek  to  withdraw  them  from  the  risk 
of  capture  by  transferring  them  by  sale  or 
otherwise  to  neutral  re^stry.  Are  belligerents 
bound  to  recognize  the  lawfulness  of  such 
transfers  and  refrain  from  capturing  enemy 
vessels  so   transferred? 

The  practice  of  states  has  not  been  uniform 
In  respect  to  such  transactions.  British  and 
American  practice  has  heretofore  admitted  the 
validity  of  such  transfers  made  during  or  in 
contemplation  of  war  provided  they  were  bona- 
fide,  that  is,  if  the  transfer  was  a  fully  per- 
fected transaction,  in  which  the  purchase  price 
had  passed  from  the  purchaser  lo  the  former 
owner,  the  shij)  being  actually  delivered  and 
duly  registered  in  accordance  with  the  registry 
laws  6l  the  state  whose  flag  it  was  to  fly,  the 
former  owner  reserving  no  interests  or  title  in 
the  vessel  so  transferred.  Consult  the  cases  of 
Ihe  Benilo  Estengcr,  176  U.  S.  568  (1899);  the 
Seeks  Geschvesltm,  4  c.  Rob.  (1801);  Ihe 
Ballica,  Spinks  Priie  Cases,  98  (1856) ;  and  the 
/4tiel,  Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases  IX,  128 
(1857). 

Dunng  the  American  Civil  War  large  num- 
bers of  vessels  under  American  registry  were 
transferred  to  neutral  flags  in  order  to  avoid 
capture  by  Confederate  cruisers.  Durine  the 
war  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  1879  and  the 
conflict  between  France  and  China  in  1883  many 
vessels  were  transferred  to  American  registry 
for  similar  reasons.  Diirinj?  the  Crimean  War 
a  number  of  Russian  vessels  were  transferred 
to  the  American  flafr  and  the  validity  of  the 
transfers  were  generally  sustained  by  the  Brit- 
ish Prize  court. 

The  French  and  Russian  rules,  however, 
have  heretofore  denied  the  legality  of  all  such 
transfers  made  after  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. At  the  London  Naval  Conference  of 
1908-09  an  attempt  was  made  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  views  and  certain  rules  governing 
the  validity  of  such  transfers  were  agreed  upon 
and  adopted  bjr  the  conference.  By  article  55 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  transfers  to  neu- 
tral flags  before  the  outbreak  of  war  was  recoij- 
nized  to  be  valid  unless  it  was  proved  that  the 
transfer  was  made  in  order  lo  evade  the  con- 
sequences to  which  an  enemy  vessel,  as  such, 
is  exposed.  The  Declaration  laid  down  certain 
presumptions  of  intent  lo  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  capture,  as  where  the  bill  of  sale 
is  not  on  board  in  case  (he  transfer  has  beerf 
made  less  than  60  days  before  the  outbreak 
of  war.  But  these  presumptions  were  declared 
to  be  rebuttable  by  evidence  showing  the  con- 
trary intent.  The  onus  of  proving  that  the 
transfer  was  made  for  the  ptirpose  of  avoiding 
capture  was  placed  on  the  captor,  not  on  the 
owner.  To  be  valid  in  any  case  the  Mle  mast  be 
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By  article  56  of  the  Declaration  traasfers 
made  afitr  the  outbreak  of  war  were  declared 
to  be  void  unless  it  was  proved  that  they  were 
not  made  to  evade  the  consequences  of  cap- 
ture. Certain  absolute  and  irrebuttable  pre- 
sumptions of  iavalidi^  were  laid  down,  such 
as  where  the  transfer  was  made  in  a  hlodUided 
port  or  during  the  course  of  a  voyage  or  where 
the  right  1o  repurchase  the  vessel  was  reserved 
bj  the  vendor.  Unlike  the  rule  governing 
transfers  before  the  outbrealc  of  war,  tlie  rule 
as  to  transfers  made  during  the  war  is  based 
on  the  presumption  that  the  transfer  is  void 
and  the  onus  oi  proving  the  contrary  is  on  the 
owner  rather  than  on  the  Captor. 

The  Declaradon  of  London,  however,  never 
having  been  ratified,  its  rules  relating  to  trans- 
fers were  not  legally  binding  on  the  belligerents 
during  the  World  War.  laere  being  no  gen- 
eral rule  as  to  the  right  of  transfer  from 
belligerent  to  neutral  flags,  each  belligerent  was 
free  to  apply  its  own  rule. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  transfers 
made  <luring;  the  World  War  was  raised  in  the 
case  of  the  Dacia  in  1915.  This  vessel  was  a 
Hamburg- American  liner  which,  while  lying  in 
Bn  American  port,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  was  purchased  by  an  American  citizen 
and  admitted  to  American  registry  in  pursu' 
Bnce  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
the  admission  to  American  registry  of  foreign- 
built  sh^is.  Subsequently  while  on  a  voyage 
from  New  York  <o  Rotterdam  the  Dacia  was 
captured  by  a  French  cruiser  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  a  prize  court  which  condemned 
it  and  ordered  it  to  be  sold.  The  prize  court 
applied  the  old  French  rule  which  denies  the 
lenity  of  transfers  made  during  war.  It 
might,  however,  have  treated  the  Declaration  of 
London  as  bindiiig  and  then  condemned  the 
ship  on  the  grounil  tliaC  the  transfer  was  made 
with  a  view  to  evading  the  consequences  of 
capture.  Had  the  Dacia  been  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser  the  British  prize  court  could 
hardly  have  condemned  it  without  departing 
from  the  precedents  set  by  _Lord  Slowell  and 
Dr.  Lu^ington  in  die  earlier  cases.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  Dacia  was 
by  prearrangement  between  the  British  and 
French  authorities  captured  by  a  French  cruiser 
and  sent  to  a  French  prize  court  for  trial,  thus 
ensuring  it  certain  condemnation. 

The  Administration  Ship  Purchase  Bill  which 
was  before  Congress  in  1915  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  i>urchase  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  bellipcerent  merchant  vessels  W 
a  corporation,  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which 
was  owned  by  a  neutral  government,  would' be 
an  unneutral  act  and  whether  the  opposing 
belligerent  would  be  bound  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  such  transfers.  It  was  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  that  in 
case  it  became  law  purchases  of  German  mer- 
chant vessels  then  laid  up  in  American  ports 
Aiould  be  made  and  the  vessels  so  purchased 
should  be  admitted  to  American  registry. 

The  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Lansing,  then 
counsellor  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  by 
Senators  Lodge,  Root,  Mc Cumber,  Burton  and 
others  that  such  transfers  would  not  have  been 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  neutrality 
since  neutral  govemtnents  are  forbidden  to  do 


many  acts  whiefa  it  Is  pennisstUe  for  neutral 
individti^B  to  da  It  was  uncrffiddly  announced 
in  England  and  France  that  the  British  and 
French  governments  would  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  sudi  transfers  and  that  in  case  any 
enemy  merchant  vessel  were  purchased  by  the 
proposed  corporation  and  apiieared  on  the  high 
leas  under  the  American  flag  they  would  be 
captured  and  put  into  a  prize  court  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  transfer?. 
The  failure  of  the  bill  to  become  law  removed 
what  would  doubtless  have  become  a  source 
of  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  France:  Tested  by.  the  rules 
of  strict  neutrality  the  proposed  purchase  by 
a  corporation,  controlled  by  the  government, 
of  enemy  ^ps  which  had  been  driven  from 
the  Ugh  seas  to  take  refuge  in  neutral  ports 
to  avoid  capture  and  the  sending  of  those  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  under  the  protection  of 
a  neutral  flag  would  undoubtedly  nave  been  an 
unneutral  act  against  which  injured  belligerents 
could  justly  have  conqilained. 

Bibliornphy^—  Bentwich,  'The  -Declara- 
tion of  London*  (Chap.  5) ;  Cohen,  'The 
Declaration  of  Londcm*  (pp.  133~138)  ;  ^Inter- 
national Law  Situations'  (Naval  War  College 
Publications,  1914  pp.  108^128)  ;  Gamer,  in 
Amtriean  Lam  Revitw,  May^june  1915,  pp. 
321'-34& 

J  A  UBS  W.  Gautek. 

HBRCIA,  m^'shi-9,  England,  the  largest 
kingdom  of  the  Saxon  h^lardiy,  now  com- 
prised in  the  Midland  counties  on  both  sides  of 
the  Trent  from  the  North  Sea  to  Wales.  Mer- 
eia  was  founded  by  Crida  in  585.  like  the 
other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  it  had  a  stormy 
history,  being  almost  continually  at  war  with 
some  of  its  neigfibors.  In  827  it  was  conquered 
by  Egbert,  who  united  the  different  kingdoms 
of  England  into  one.  As  its  frontiers  extended 
to  those  of  the  other  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to 
Wales,  it  derived  its  name  from  that  circum- 
stance (Anglo-Saxon  mearc,  march  or  bound- 
ary.   See  &»GiAWD,  Gtogntfhical  Hittory. 

HERCIE,  Antonin,  ui-t5-nin  mi^r-se^ 
French  sculptor  and  painter:  bL  Toulouse,  30 
Oct  1845.  He  studied  under  Jouffroy  and  Fal- 
guierc;  won  the  first  Prix  de  Rome  in  1863; 
and  in  1872  obt^ned  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
for  his  bronze  statue  of  the  young  David,  now 
in  the  Luxembourg.  His  masterpiece  was 
'Gloria  victis'  (18/4),  followed  Iv  a  nude 
throned  Juno  ( 1877)  ;  a  marble  statue  of  'Paint- 
ing* (1890)  1  'William  Tell,'  now  in  Lausanne; 
monuments  to  Thiers,  Meissonnier  (lin  front 
of  the  Louvre),  and  Jules  Ferry,  and  'Napo- 
leon' on  the  Vendome  Column.  He  painted 
a  Venus,  now  in  the  Luxemtmurg.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  an  Academician. 

MBKCIBK,  D«ur<  JoHph,  Belgian  cardi- 
nal, archbishop  of  UafineE  and  primate  of 
Belgium:  b.  21  Nov.  1851  at  Bratne-l'Alleud. 
province  of  Brabant  Educated  at  Louvain. 
Paris  and  Leipzig,  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
1874  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Louvain.  Here  be  organized 
the  Institute  Sup(ri«ure  de  IHiilosophie,  based 
on  the  teaching  of  Saint  lltotnas  Aquinas  and 
foimded  under  die  auspices  of  Pope  Leo  XIIl. 
As  a  distinguished  lecturer  Professor  Merrier 
—  at'he  then  was^eamed  a  high  reputatior. 
for  literary  and  scientific  rtslities,  united  with 
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eal,  leadership  and  exalted  putposc  He  wrote 
fveral  volumes  of  note,  e.a.,  'Les  Orif{inei  de 
I  Psychologic  Contemporaine'  (\W7),  "M*la- 
hysiaue  Gen^rale'  and  'Cnt£riologie,>  which 
assed  through  numerous  editions,  as  well  as 
thers  of  a  less  didactic  diaracter.  He  was 
Iso  the  founder  of  the  Rnmt  NeoSckohuttqut 
I  ofGctating  as  head  of  the  school  of  neo- 


:  of  Advanced  Philosopby  at  Louvain,* 
ad  been  appointed  archbishop  oi  Malinei. 
"hough  at  first  a  general  surpns&  the  appro- 
riatetiess  of  selecting  him  to  the  episcopal 
ench  soon  became  apparent.  With  energy  and 
miability  be  devoted  himself  to  the  atuiinis- 
ration  of  his  diocese,  and  on  15  April  19(7 
'as  created  and  proclaimed  cardinal  and  pri- 
late  of  Belgium.  The  Geraian  congueit  of 
lelgium  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Ejiropean 
Var  brought  him  into  wortd-wide  prominence 
y  the  fearless  and  detemtincd  altitude  he 
dopted  toward  the  ravagers  of  his  country.  In 
lie  papal  conclave  of  September  1914,  after  the 
eaih  of  Pope  Pius  X,  a  number  of  the  aasem- 
led  cardinals  decided  to  give  Uercier  their 
ote  in  the  election  for  a  new  pope  as  a  dem- 
nstration  of  sympathy  with  Catholic  Belgium, 
fe  was  auppoTted  by  the  French  and  English 
ardinals,  while  the  Germans  and  Austruns 
Totested  against  what  they  called  undue  inter- 
erence  of  politics  in  the  htghest  spiritual  func- 
ions  of  the  Church,  and  Cardinal  Delia  Qiiesa 
iras  ultimately  elected.  Cardinal  Merder  ar- 
ived  in  London  12  Sept.  1914,  and  on  the 
ollowiog  day  (Sunday),  accompanied  In;  the 
ale  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  received  in  audience 
1^  the  king  and  queen.  In  the  afternoon  he 
vilnessed  a  remarleable  and  enthusiastic  dem- 
instration  in  Westminster,  organiied  by  Irish 
nembers  of  Parliament  and  attended  by  many 
housands  of  people.  He  returned  to  Belgium 
he  same  night  and  exerted  himself  during  the 
□ng  period  of  the  German  occupation  to  ameli- 
>rate  the  sufferings  of  his  compatriots.  He 
ame  into  freqtient  collision  with  the  German 
lUihoriiies,  notably  von  Bissing  (q.v.).  The 
ardinal's  pastoral  letters,  collected  and  pub- 
ished  W  Bums  and  Oates  (London  1918), 
orm  a  series  of  earnest  exhortations  to  the 
■ractice  of  Christian  fortitude  and  hope  amid 
he  horrors  and  afflictions  of  war. 

HBRCIBR,  HoBor£,  Canadian  lawyer, 
ournalist  and  politician :  b.  Iberville,  Quebec, 
5  Oct.  1840:  d.  Montreal,  30  Oct.  1894.  He 
ras  educated  at  Saint  Mary's  (Jesuit)  College 
n  Montreal  and  afterward  studied  law  at  Saint 
-Isracinthe,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865. 
during  his  legal  studies  (1862-64)  he  was 
editor  of  the  Couritr  4t  Saint  HyaeintMe,  the 
Donservative  organ  of  the  district-  but  as  a 
ournalist  he  was  among  those  who  opposed 
'anadian  (^federation.  This  led  him  to  aban- 
lon  his  editorship  and  to  sever  his  connection 
viih  the  Conservative  party.  During  the  years 
mmediately  fdlowing  the  confederation  of  1667 
tfercier  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  but 
n  187!  he  reappeared  in  politics  as  the  leader 
>f .  the  National  party  (also  called  the  Parti 
loir),  whose  leading  aim  was  to  curtail  the 
lower  of  the  Dominion  government  in  favor  of 
irovindal  rights.  On  this  platform  he  was 
uected  to  the  federal  Parliament  for  Rouville 
tl  LS72,    but  did  not  stand  for  re-election  to 


the  Parliament  of  1873.  After  sotne  four  years 
devoted  to  the  successful  practice  of  law  at 
Saint  Hyadnthe,  Merder  was  elected  (1879) 
to  the  tentative  assembly  of  Quebec,  being 
upointed  solidtor-general  of  the  province  in 
the  ministry  of  M.  Joly.  On  the  defeat  of  the 
Joly  admi  mat  ration  in  the  same  vear,  Merder 
passed  into  the  opposition,  of  wnich  he  pres- 
ently became  leader.  In  1881  he  left  Saint 
i^^adnthe  to  practise  law  in  Montreal.  In 
IwS  the  French  Canadian  population  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  the  North 
West  Rebellion  (q.v.).  Merder,  heading  the 
agitation  thus  occasioned,  declared  Riel  to  have 
been  a  'victim  of  the  fanatidsm  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald.*  On  the  iirengtli  of  the  feeling 
thus  aroused,  the  Conservative  parly  was  de- 
feated in  the  provincial  elections  of  1886  and 
Merder-  fouua  hinudf  at  the  bead  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Jn  this  capadty  he  carried 
through  the  legislature  the  fatuous  Jesuit  Es- 
tates Act,  a  measure  intended  to  compen- 
sate the  Jesuits  for  the  property  confiscated 
by  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  (he  papal  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order.  In  spite  of  the  agitation 
throughout  Canada  against  the  act  the  Mercier 

Kvemment  was  uiriield  in  the  election  of  1890. 
the  same  year  grave  charges  of  peculation 
were  brought  against  the  Premier  and  his  col- 
Ingues  on  the  ground  that  a  subsidy  of  (100,- 
00(X  intended  for  the  Bale  des  Oialeurs  Railway, 
had  been  (Averted  to  political  uses.  Investiga- 
tion resulted  in  ike  dismissal  of  the  mimatry 
(15  Dec.  1891).  action  which  was  ratified  by 
the  overwbelmug  defeat  of  the  Merder  party 
in  the  election  which  ensued.  The  cntnin^ 
charges  brought  against  Merder,  as  a  result  of 
this  a'nd  a  second  official  investi^tion,  ended 
in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Mercier  remained 
a  member  of  the  assembly  but  with  diminished 
influence  and  shattered  health. 

UKRCUR,  mtr^T,  Jvnet,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Towanda,  Pa.,  25  Nov.  1842;  d.  West 


the  engineering  corps.  He  was  engaged  in 
vtyi  made  under  the  government  and  in  1867- 
72  was  assistant  professor  of  natnral  and  ex- 
perimental -phHosoiAy  at  West  Point,  after 
which  he  was  in  command  of  an  engineering 
corps  and  in  1876-81  assisted  in  clearing  the 
New  York  harbor  of  the  obstructions  at  Hell 
(rale.  He  was  professor  of  civil  and  military 
engineering  at  West  Point  from  1884  until  his 
deadi.  He  pubKsked  a  revised  edition  of 
Mahan'a  'Permanent  Fortification'  (1887)  and 
the  original  works,  'Elements  of  the  Art  of 
War>  (1888);  and  'Military  Mines,  BlasHng 
and  Demolitions'  (1892). 

HBRCUSIC    CHLORIDE.     See    Coaxo- 

S1VE   SmLIUATZ. 

IRERCURIC  CYANIDK.  See  Hydrocy- 
anic Acid. 

H3RCURY,  mer'ku-ri,  the  Roman  god 
Mercurius  who  presided  over  commerce  and 
gaiiL    See  Hebhes. 

MERCURY,  the  planet  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem which  is  neatest  to  the  sun.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  its  orbit,  far  inside  of  that  of  the 
earth,  it  is  itever  seen  by  us  at  any  great  dts* 
tanee  from  the  itm,  but  seems  to  swing  hatk 
and  forth,  first  on  one  side  of  die  cential  lunri- 
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uaiy  and  tben  to  the  otbei'.  (S«e  Solas  Sts- 
tkh)-  lis  time  ot  revolntiao  is  «  little  less 
than  three  months  and  therefore  less  rtian  otie- 
iourth  that  of  the  earth.  When,  staning  from 
a  point  between  the  oarth  and  the  sun,  it  has 
completed  a  revalution,  che  earth  has  moved 
forward  in  its  orbit,  and,  in  conseaiKnce,  nearly 
30  days  more  are  required  to  catch  up  with  the 
eardi  and  again  come  into  conjunction  with  it. 
Consequently  the  tiine  of  one  synodic  or  ap- 
parent revolution  is  nearly  four  months.  It 
follows  that  its  greatest  etonsationB  from  the 
sua  occur  at  intervals  of  nearly  60  days,  aher- 
naiely  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  When  near 
its  ereatest  eastern  elongationa  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  vest  toward  the  close  of  twilii^t.  When 
west  of  the  sun  it  may  be  sbcn  in  tDe  morning 
before  daybreak.  To  the  naked  eye  it  seems  to 
diine  as  a  star  of  the  first  mBgnitude.  But  as 
it  is  nerer  seen  in  a  perfectly  dark  sky  except 
when  very  near  the  horizon,  it  is  not  readily 
observable  in  high  northern  latitudes.  It  ib 
said,  in  fact,  that  Copemicot  died  without  ev«r 
seeing  this  planet. 

With  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Mercury  tnay 
be  Been  the  greater  part  of  the  time  —  in  the 
afternoon  when  it  is  east  of  the  sun;  in  the 
morning  when  it  is  west  of  it.  But  it  is  never 
wen  fulb'  illunnnated  unless  near  the  fanhitfr 
part  of  its  orhit,  beyond  the  sun,  when  it  may 
be  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
When  it  approaches  nearest  to  us,  only  a  small 
ftortion  of  the  hemisphere  presented  to  us  is 
illuminated.  Owing  to  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions observations  on  it  are  extremeljr  di£Q~ 
cult,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  is 
certainly  known   of    its   physical   constitinioH. 


itut  nothing  is  positively  known  as  to  the  time 
of  the  rotation  on  its  axis.  Abont  1800,  Schtwc 
ter,  a  celebrated  observer  of  the  planets, 
thou^t  it  routed  In  a  little  more  Oab  24 
hours.  But  Herscfael  found  no  foundation  for 
this  belief,  and  could  see  no  evidence  whatever 
of  a  roUiioD-  About  1889  Schiapareiti,  the 
celebrated  Italian  astronomer,  nuking  a  very 
careful  study  of  ihe  planet,  uadei  the  favoring 
si^  of  Milan,  was  led  to  the  conclusioo  that, 
like  the  moon.  Mercury's  time  of  rotation  was 
the  same  as  its  time  of  revolution  in  its  orbit, 
so  that  it  alwasrs  presented  Ihe  same  face  to 
the  sun.  A  similar  condusidn  was  reached 
by  Lowell  at  the  Flagstaff  Observatory.  Bui 
toe  difficulty  of  seeing  any  -welV-defincd  features 
on  the  planet  is  such  that  conservative  astroo- 
omers  are  still  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
regard  the  litne  of  rotation  as  still  uduiown 
aiM  not  likely  soon  to  be  dct«rniined. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  presented  by 
the  motion  of  Uorcui;  is  that  the  pciikditm  of 
iis  orbit  is  found  to  move  forward  considerably 
faster  than  it  ought  to  by  »^rtue  of  (he  attrac- 
tion of  ihc  known  bodies  of  tTiu  solar  system. 
The  cause  of  this  motion  has  perplexed  astron- 
omers for  half  a  century;  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed by  Leverrier  to  be  due  to  the  attraction 
of  one  or  more  unknown  planets  between 
Mercury  and  die  sun.  Another  eJCplanation 
was  sought  in  the  assumption  that  the 
sun's  gravitation  dinnnishea  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  according  to  the 
law  of  the  inverse  square.  If  this  were 
so,    the   perihelion    of    all    the  -other   platiets 


ought  to  be  effected  by  a  similar  motion, 
and' In  particular  IherC  should  result  disturb- 
ances in  the  motion  of  our  moon  which,  now 
that  the  exlrcmely  abstruse  mathematical  theory 
of  that  body  (based  npon  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion), has  been  so  perfected,  it  is  certain  do 
not  exist.  Similar  discrepancies  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  motions  of  some  of  the  other 
pHineis,  notably  in  the  node  of  Venus  and  in 
the  perihelion  of  Mars.  When  the  disturbing 
ptrt!  of  the  exceedingly  tenuous,  lens-shapci 
cloud  of  particles  known  as  the  Zodiacal  Ligbt 
is  computed  and  allowed  for,  it  is  found  'Sai 
not  only  these,  but  also  the  historic  discrepancy 
in  the  motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercurj', 
disappear.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  true 
explanation   of   them  is    to   be    found    in   this 

At  varying  inletvals  the  motion  of  Mercury 
In  its  orbit  causes  the  planet  to  pass  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun ;  it  is  then  secin  as  an 
intensely  black,  round  dot  crossing  ibe  sun's 
disc.  The  next  four  transits  will  occur  on 
7  May  1924,  8  Nov.  1927,  10  May  19J7  and 
12  Nov.  1940.  None  of  these  will  be  visible, 
however,  from  the  United  Stales.  The  first 
transit  which  will  be  completely  visible  here 
will  occur  on  13  Nov,  19S3  and  6  Nov.  1*0. 
But  little  use  is  made  of  transits  of  Mercury. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  delect  traces  of 
an  atmospheric  rintf  about  (he  planet  during  the 
iransit,  as  may  be  done  during  a  transit  of 
Vemus  <q.v.),  but  these  have  not  been  certainly 
Sttccessful.  New  comb  subjected  21  transits 
from  1677  to  1881  to  a  critical  discussion  to 
ascertain  whcthei*  there  might  be  foiind  from 
them  any  indication  that  the  lime  of  rotation 
of  Ae  earth  on  its  axis, —  the  unit  of  lime 
throughout  astronomy, —  had  changed  dorinR 
this  interval  There  was  found  no  conclusive 
evidence  in  any  appreciable  change  in  thciencih 
of  the  day.  It  has  certainly  not  increased  or 
diminished  by  so  much  as  0.01  second  in  the 
course  of  the  past  2,000  years. 

Eric  DooumE. 
Director     Flower     Astronontieal     Observatory. 
Unreersity  of  Pennsylvania. 
HKRCURY,  Fulminate  ot     See  Fulmi- 

UBRCURY,  or  MARKBRY,  a  perennial 
herb  {Chenopodium  bontu-henricusy  of  the 
natural  order  ChemofodiaceiF.  Like  other 
members  of  its  genus,  u  has  mealy  foliage  and 
inconspicuous,  greenish  flowers.  The  tender 
shoots  which  appear  in  early  sprina  are  valued 
as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  for  wmch  purpose 
the  plant  is  frequently  cultivated.  In  Europe 
it  is  better  known  as  Good  King  Hent^.  It 
will  grow  in  any  garden  soil  with  practically 


HBRCURY,  Medicsl  Uaea  of.  MercwT- 
UDCombined  is  used  only  for  its  bulk.  As  it  is 
without  medictmtl  effect,  at  one  time  as  umch 
as  two  potmds  of  uncombined  mercury  would 
he  given  for  the  purpose  of  mechanically  dis- 
lodging some  obstruction  in  the  irrtettines.  Trif- 
uratel  with  some  other  substance  it  is  valuable 
medicinally  and  produces  specific  tnefCurial  ef- 
fects, local  and  constitutional.  Such  com- 
pounds are  'blue  mass*  (blue  pill),  mercni^' 
with  chalk  (gray  powder),  mercurial  ointment 
xnd  mercurial  plaster.  All  mercurial  compounds 
altering  the  ciiculaticMi  have  a  peculiar  iafiuence 
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This  is  espedally  t^ue  of  salts 
of  mercury,  such  as  mercurous  clu«ride  or  calo-* 
m«I,  mercuric  chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate 
3nd  mercurous  iodide  or  the  .green  iodide  pf 
mercury.  In  small  doBcs,  especially  in  syphilis,' 
mercury  has  a  definite  toxic  action  on  the 
spirochete  which  is  the  kno^vn  parasite  whjch 
causes  syphilis.  In  large  doses  mercury  acts 
as  a  ctHToscre  poison  aiinl<lendt  to  inflame  the 
mucous  membraiie:of  the  dmith,  stranack  Mid 
intestioes.  Cblomel  and  blue  pill  are  largely 
used  for  their  laxative  edtctt.  Mercury  in  the 
various  forms  of  powder,  ointinent,  lotion  and 
plaster  ia  used  to  remove  body-rermiti,  relieVe 
itching  and  as  a.  remedy  in  certain  ildn  affec- 
dons.  Uercuric  chloride,  known  as  corroBmi 
sublimate,  is  »  powerful  antiseptic  and  ia  t^cen 
internaily  m  very  minftte  doses.     See  Toxi- 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSILyER,  a  me^ 

tallic  element  which  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  metallic  elements  by  the  fact  that  h  Is' 
hquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Mercury  oc-^ 
curs  native  in  the  metallic  form,  but  ty  far  thti 
larger  part  of  it  is  obtained  by  distilltng  the 
native  sulphide,  cinnabar  (Hgs),  In  a  current  bf 
air  which  is  resisted  so  a%  to  bum  the  suW 
phur  of  the  sulphide,  -while  leaving'  the  mer- 
cury in  the  metalhc  state.  Cinnabar  occurs 
abundantly  at  idria,  Austria,  at  Altnaden,. 
Spain,  and  at  New  Almaden,  near  San  Pran- 
asco  Bay,  and  it  is  from  these  sources  that  Uiei 
mercury  of  commeiT:e  is  chiefly  obtained.  Il 
occurs  as  veins  and  disseminated  deposits,  the-' 
ores  of  which  at*  helierved  to  hate  been  ihtro^ 
duced  by  hot  waters  of  maRmatic  (q.v.)  origM„ 
Spain  is  the  largest  producer  and  the  chief  otit- 
put  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Califor-' 
nia,  though  deposits  are  known  in  Texas  and 
Oregon.  Mercury  freezes  at  37.9°  F.  below 
zero  and  boils,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  (760  mm.),  at  675°  F.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  32°  F.,  when  compared  with  tratei  at 
39°  F.,  is  13.596.  Its  Bpeciiu;  heat  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  about  0.0331,  and  its  average  co- 
efficient of  expanuon  between  32°  F.  and  212' 
F.  is  aO0O10O85  (Fahrenheit  scale).  The  ratio 
of  the  specific  heat  of  the  vapor  at  constant. 
pressure  to  its  specific  heat  at  constant  volume' 
has  been  found,  eiuierimeii tally,  to .  be  1^666,. 
which  indicates  that  the  molecules  of  the  vapor 
are  monatomic  and  that  they  behave,  so  fat  as 
their  collisions  amonj?  themselves  are  cor»- 
cemed,  as  though  tbey  were  elastic  spheres. 
(See  GrtBES,  Kimetic  Thhwy'of).  Mercnry. 
may  be  freed  from  dust  and  dirt  by  flterinti  it. 
throu^  leather.  To  remove  tin,  lead  and  other 
dissolved  metals,  the  mercury  may  be  left  for 
some  weeks  in  contact  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  subsequailly  digested  with  di- 
lute nitric  acid;  or  it  may  be  several  times  dis- 
tilled. Various  other  modes  of  purification  ar« 
also  known. 

The  metal  is  chiefly  used,  in  the  arts,  for 
the  extraction  oi  gold  from  crushed  ore  or 
tine  gravel,  the  ore  being  washed  by  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  over  a  copper  plate  which  is 
amalgamated  with  mercury.  The  gold  particles, 
being  heavy,  sink  through  the  water  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  cofiper  plate,  where 
they  are  held  by  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  a 
gold  amalgam.  (See  Gold  and  Amuaau).  In 
physics,  mercury  is  also  greatly  used  for  filling 


thermometers  and  barometers,  and  for  maay 
other  purposes.  Il  is  likewise  used  in  medicine, 
both  in  the  loetaUic  form  and  in  its  compounds 
with  other  dements.  Metallic  mercury,  when 
rubbed  up  in  a,  mortar  with  confection  of  roses 
until  i[s  globules  are  so  5ne  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable to  the  eye,  is  known  as  "blue  mass" 
and  is  adihiiiistered  in  the  form  of.  pills,  as  a 
chol^i^gue. 

Mercury  has  the  chemical  ^'mboI-Hg  <from 
■Tiydrargyrum,"  its  Latin  name),  and. an  atomic 
weight  of  200.3  if  O^  16,  or  198.8  if  H  =  I.  It 
foiitns  two  oxides,  each  of  which  give  rise  to  a 
series  of  stable  sails.  .The  metal  does  not  oxi- 
dize upon  exposure  to  air  at  ordinat;^  tempera^ 
tures.  but  _  wnen  heated  nearly  to  its  boiiiojc 
pciint  in  air  or  in  oxygen  it  slowly  oxidizes, 
with  the  fonoation  of  mjcrcury  monoxide  (or, 
mercuric  oxide),  HgO.  When  prepared  in  this: 
manner  the  monoxide  ii  cri^taUnie  and  red,  and' 
for  this  teasapi  it  i^  ffmdiarjy  kiKfwn.  as, the 
■red  oxide."  '  Tne  satne  substance  may  be  pro- 
pared  .in  an  allotropic  form  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  incrcurie  nitrate  By  the  addition  of  . 
caustit  potash,  the  motKixide  then  coming  down 
as  an  amorphous  yeflow  poVder.  The  red 
oxide  (urns  black  when  strongly  heated,  but  re- 
covers its  color  upon  codling.  When  heated  to 
redness  'the  morioStide  decomposes  into  metallic 
mercury  and  free  oxygen.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  used  as  a  source  of. oxygen;  and  It  was  in 
fact  by  heating  this  substance  that  oxygen  was 
first  discovcreo  by  Priestley.  By  acting  upon 
the  redoxide  or  upon  metallic  mercury  by  excess 
of  nitric  acid,  mercuric  nitrate,  HgCNOi)i,  is 
formed ;  while  if  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  extress  of  mercoiT,  mercurous  nitrate, 
HgNOi,  is  obtained  The  corresponding  sul- 
phates ot  the  metal  are  4bt»itied  by  acting  npon 
metallic,  mercuo'  with  sulpfannc  acid,  mercuric' 
sulphate  (HgSOi)  or  mercurous  sulQhate 
(HgiSO.)  being  obtained,  aocording  to  the 
additions  of  the  experitncnt.  Mercuric  lul- 
idaide,  HgS,  which  occurs  native  as  the  mineral- 
cinnabar,  and  whicb  is  also  known  as  vemtil- 
ion,  is  bright  red  rn  cc^r  and  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  heating  mercury  with  snlphiiu','or 
by  passii^:  sulphuretted  hydro«j^  gas  through  a- 
solvtioB  of  mercuric  salt.  When  obtaiaed  In 
the  latter  way  it  comes  down  as  a  blade  amor^ 
phous  powder,  which  may  be.  brought  into  the 
normal  red  crystalline  .  form  b^r'  stiUimation. 
MeiKury  forms  two  chloridea  which  are  exten- 
^vdy  used,  especially  iA  tncdicine.  Mercuric 
chlonde  (also  known  as  "bichloride  of  mer-' 
cury*  or  "corrosoYe  BublimBte"),  HgQ^  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  eqii^t  parts  of 
mercuric  sulphate.  HgSO.,  and  common  salt, 
NaCl;  the  reaction  being  HgSO.  4- 2NaC!  = 
HgCl,  +  Na^C  The  bichloride  is  fairly  solu-; 
ble  in  water  and  dissolves  readily^  ii(  a  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac.  It  is  also  quite  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  crwtallLies  in  the  trimetric  system.. 
me]ts.at.S(»°  .F.  and  boils  at  563°  F.  It  is  in- 
tensely poisonous  and  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful geimicides.  iknown.  ,  It  is  used  in  surgery. 
and  medicine  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  . 
and  is  occasionally  administered  internally  in 
very  small  doses.  Mercurous  chloride,  HgO 
(more  familiarly  known  as  ''calomel.'  or  as  the 
"mild  chloride"),  is  a  while  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  greatly  used,  in  medicine,  hoih  as 
a  cholagogne  and  otherwise.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared in  varipus.  ways,  but  the  usual  method  i»- 
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MERCURY  VAPOS  LAMP— HBRXDITH 


bjr  heating  four  parts  of  cotrosive  nblhiuta 
with  three  parts  of  metallic  mercury;  the  nier- 
cary  combining  with  half  df  the  chlorine  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  as  indicated  by  the  cqua* 
tion  Hgai  +  HK'-'2irBa.  The  calomel  sub- 
hmes  and  must  then  be  ^ound  to  a  fine  powder 
and  dtoroughty  washed,  in  order  to  remove  any 
free  soluble  corrosive  sublimate  that  mar  not 
have  been  decomposed.  The  so-called  *white 
precipitate,*  which  is  obtained  when  anuminia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  has 
the  composition  NH.HgO,  Mercurous  oxide,  or 
*blaclc  oxide  of  mercury,*  HgiO,  may  be  obtained 
as  a  black  powder  by  digesting  calomel  with 
excess  of  caustic  potash.  It  decomposes  into 
the  red  oxide  and  metallic  mercury  upon  expo- 
sure to  light,  or  upon  being  h«ated  to  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water.  Many  other  compounds  of 
mercury  are  known,  bnt  they  are  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  ones  here  given. 

MERCURY  VAPOR  LAMP.  See  Vapm 
Uebcuby  Lamp,  The  Hewitt, 
_  ,MERCY,  Fathcn  of,  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious consreKation  foimded  on  the  restoration 
of  Lquis  XVIII,  1814,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Pope  (1834)  under  the  title  'Society  o!  the 
Pnests  of  Mercy.'  The  object  of  the  sodcl^  is 
the  conversion  of  anners  by  mission  preaching 
and  the  practice  of  the  corporal  works  oi 
mercy.  In  1839  the  order  founded  bousei  in 
New  York  and  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the 
fathers  have  churches  for  the  French  popula- 
tion in  Brookijm  and  Manhattan.  The  mother 
house  was  originally  at  Paris,  but  was  removed 
to  Rome  in  1903  as  a  result  of  the  Association 
Law.  Consult  Delaportc,  'Vie  de  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Rauzan>   (1857). 

MERCY,  Siaten  of,  a  name  given  to  ncm- 
bers  of  several  religious  communities  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  at  their 
own  homes,  visiting  prisoners,  attending  lying- 
in-hospitals,  superintending  the  education  of  fe- 
males and  the  performance  of  similar  works  of 
charity  and  mercy.  Communities  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  now  widely  distributed  orer  Europe 
and  America.  There  are  also  religious  orders 
tmder  the  same  name  connected  widi  the  Angli- 
can Church.  The  term  is  applied  more  spedfic- 
ally  to  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mewy,  a 
Roman  Catholic  order  founded  for  the  objects 
above  entmierated  in  Dublin  1S27.  The  first 
house  in  America  was  established  in  Pittsburgh, 
Fa.,  1849,  and  from  it  have  sprung  6S  convents. 
Consult  'Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mcrcy>  (1881).    See  McAumy,  Cathehme. 

MERCY-SEAT  (Heb.  Kappo'rrth,  cover- 
ing or  lid,  that  is,  of  the  sacred  ark  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  tabernacle),  an  unfortunate  and 
inappropriate  term  as  applied  to  the  cover  of 
the  chest  or  ark  containing  the  two  tables  of 
the  law  and  overspread  by  the  wings  of  the 
Chembim.  Between  these  wings  appeared  the 
Shekinah  or  fjery  symbol  of  the  divme  presence 
hovering  over  the  mercy-seat,  which  consisted 
most  probably  of  a  sheet  of  the  finest  gold  (Ex. 
■  XXV,  17,  etc.;  xxx,  6;  xxxi,  7.  etc.).  The  New 
Testament  writers  seem  to  hold  that  the  term 
contains  by  implication  the  idea  of  the  propitia- 
tion (q-v.)  (Heb.  ix,  S;  Rom.  lit,  24).  The 
high  priest  sprinkled  on  it  the  blood  of  the 
yearly  atonement,  and  some  writers  think  that 
the  term  covering  as  applied  to  it  refers  more 
to  the  covering  of  or  atonement  for  sins  than 


to  its  use  in  covering  the  treasures  of  the  ark. 
In  an^  case  the  idea  of  a  seat,  as  if  the  expres- 
sion in  Psalms  xdx,  1,  'he  sitteth  between  the 
cherubims*  referred  to  the  earthly  tabernacle, 
is  mappropriate.  Consult  Pratenias,  'De  ju- 
dxa  Area'  (1727)  ;  Werner,  'De  Propitiatoria* 
(1695).    See  Shexinau. 

MEREDITH,  George,  English  poet  and 
novelist:  b.  Hanushirc,  12  Feb.  1838;  d.  Lon- 
don, 18  May  1909.  Details  of  Meredith's  life 
are  meagre;  little  is  known  of  his  parentage  or 
of  his  education  except  that  he  was  sent  to 
school  in  (jermany  and  later  studied  law,  which 
he  ^ve  up  for  Uterature.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
pupil  of  T.  L.  Peacock  (q.v.),  whose  daughter 
became  his  first  wife.  His  residence  was  for 
some  years  at  Box  Hill  in  Surrey. 

His  first  work  in  literature  was  a  volume  of 
pOMu  published  in  1851.  This  was  followed,  in 
1^6,  by  'The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,'  a  brilliant, 
fantastic  Oriental  tale  in  which  some  inter- 
preters have  professed  to  see  a  poUticai  satire. 
In  'The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel'  (1859), 
however,  be  began  the  course  of  studies  in  hu- 
man temperament  which  have  made  his  name 
faiooui.  The  novel,  unquestionaUy  one  of  the 
most  powerful  is  the  language,  deals  with  the 
ordeal  of  adjustment  to  the  worid  of  a  hitdi- 
qiiritcd  yontn;  h  is  the  conflict  between  tem- 
perament and  desire,  represented  io  ^e  hero, 
and  a  variety  of  conventions,  most  rigidly  typi- 
fied in  the  'system*  of  his  father.  Sir  Austin 
FcvercL  The  effect  of  the  book  is  chiefly 
tragic  'Evan  Harrington'  (1861),  the  next 
novel,  is  whcrily  oomic  in  idea;  the  characten 
arc  embodimenti  of  varions  "humorii,*  most 
strikingly  represented  in  the  intriguing  Count- 
ess; the  plot,  as  in  all  of  Mere<ti^'s  novds,  b 
r'tc  secondary  in  interest  and  springs  from 
(±aracters.  'Modem  Love,'  a  sequence  of 
brilliantly  phrased,  intricate,  16-lined  ^nnets, 
was  published  in  1861.  'Emilia  in  En^and,' 
now  called  'Sandra  Belloni,*  speared  in  1864, 
aoi  its  sequel  '^ttoria*  three  ynrs  later.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  young  Italian  girl  of  unaf- 
fected manners  and  ciraracter  and  her  life 
among  people  of  very  diverse  temperament; 
and  social  ideas;  the  theme  of  the  novel  may 
be  regarded  as  the  conflict,  among  very  real 
people,  of  the  genuine  with  the  sentimental 
character.  Between  the  two  novels  appeared, 
in  1865,  'Rhoda  Fleming,*  periiaps  the  simplest 
of  all  Meredith's  novels  in  style  and  a  power- 
ful study  m  character.  It  deals,  on  the  whole, 
widi  a  conventionally  more  humble  order  of 
society  than  is  usually  found  in  Meredith's  nov- 
els, and  is  rather  more  direct,  but  few  things 
in  fiction  are  more  impressive  than  the  almost 
instinctive  steadfastness  of  the  heroine  or  more 
gloomy  than  the  spiritual  confusion  that  she 
tries  to  set  in  order.  In  'The  Adventures  of 
Harry  Richmcmd*  the  note  is  again  chiefly 
comic  Much  of  Meredith's  best  work  lies  in 
the  freshness  of  the  varied  scenes  of  this  book, 
and  in  the  hero's  father  is  periiaps  as  typical  a 
dtaracter  of  the  novelist  as  can  be  foimd,  a  m^ 
whose  adventurous  fancy  and  devotion  to  his 
son  ■informs*  numberless  odd  and  extravagant 
acts.  Another  excellent  study  of  a  different 
sort  is  'Beauchamp'B  Career'  (1876).  It  is  the 
analytical,  yet  lively,  story  of  a  young  man 
whose  earnestness  of  character  and  whose  a<^ 
livity  caused  him,  from  a  conventional  punt  ot 
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sUnding  of  the  varieties  of  human  teinperametit 
and  Co  our  sympathy  with  them. 

In  'Beauchamp's  Career*  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  of  hit  preceding  novels  Meredith  directly 
explained  his  aim  in  drawing  character;  it  was 
to  present  a  type  of  motive  and  to  show  how  it 
dominates  and  gives  unity  to  a  series  of  acts. 
The  motive  which  causes  action  is,  so  to  tpeak, 
temperamental  rather  than  deliberate ;  in  t>i)ical 
examples  like  the  Countess  in  'Evan  Harrinjf- 
lon,'  or  Beauchamp,  for  instance,  Meredith  u 
interested  in  the  expression  of  temperament 
rather  than  a  sto^.  The  Couniess,  on  the  face 
of  the  matter,  wished  for  the  social  advance- 
mcnt  of  her  family;  what  she  Tealljr  wanted  ¥ras 
scheming  for  the  sake  of  scheming  and  her 
social  ambitions  were  but  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression. This  manner  of  approaching  charac- 
ter, indeed,  dominated  all  the  character  draw- 
ing in  Meredith's  novels,  but  it  was  not  cjc- 
pressed  as  a  deliberate  tneory  until  the  publi- 
cation, in  1877,  of  <0n  the  Idea  of  Come<b' 
and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit.'  The  es- 
sence of  this  essay  is  that  comedy  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  effectual  ways  of  prob- 
ing and  purifying  the  ills  of  the  world,  that 
good  comedy,  as  m  the  plays  of  Moliere,  really 


nately,  instead  of  good  comedy  we  often  are 
treated,  in  most  literature,  to  painful  moraliz- 
ines.  Meredith's  fullest  and  finest  exDression 
of  this  idea  is  in  his  'The  Egoist'  (1879),  un- 
questionably his  masterpiece  and  one  of  the 
diief  glories  of  English  fiction.  Egoism,  that 
love  of  self  which  prevents  men  irom  seeing 
things  ID  their  true  relations,  is  one  of  the 
(unoameDtal  failings  of  manldnd  and  Mere- 
dith has  drawn  it.  in  the  inimitable  Sir  Wil- 
buf^by  Pattemc,  as  a  figure  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. The  novelist's  slcill  and  dispassion- 
ateness as  an  artist  was  never  better  shown 
than  in  the  fact  that  he  refuses  to  give  conven- 
tional rewards  and  punishments ;  for  the  hero's 
unfailing  egoism  permits  him  in  the  end  to 
turn  to  the  flattering  of  his  vanity  what  would 
ordinarily  be  regarded  as  humiliation. 

Pursuing  his  end,  an  analysis  and  a  synthe- 
sis of  the  springs  which  govern  action,  Mere- 
dith in  his  next  novel,  'The  Tragic  Comedians' 
(1880)  took  a  story  from  contemporary  Euro- 
pean court  life  and  explained  it  as  a  piece  of 
dramatic  psychology.  The  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  novel  makes  it  a  good  study  of  the 
author's  method.  This  novel,  too,  indicated  a 
tendency  on  his  part  to  depict  the  motives  and 
the  psychology  of  people  actually  in  existence 
rather  than,  as  in  'The  Egoist'  and  its  prede- 
cessors, to  draw  the  embodiment  of  a  type  of 
•humor.'  This  tendency  was  certainly  evident 
in  his  next  novel,  'Diana  of  the  Crossways' 
(1885),  his  greatest  popular  success,  and  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  incidents 
and  characters  excited  curiosity  as,  to  their 
originals.  It  is  manifest  also  in  his  last  three 
boi^,  'One  of  Our  Conquerors'  (1890),  'Lord 
Ormont  and  His  Aminla>  (1894)  and  'The 
Amazing  Marriage'  (1895),  which  are  perhaps 
less  broadly  representative  and  more  particular 
than  his  earlier  novels.  Meredith's  writings 
also  include  four  short  stories,  <Tbe  Tale  of 
Chloe,'    'The  House  on  the  Beadt,'    'Farina' 


and  <The  Case  of  (General  Ople  and  Lady 
Camper,' 

Meredith,  who  was  one  of  the  last  great 
novelists  to  hold  over,  as  it  were,  from  the. age 
of  Victorian  literature,  belongs  to  the  so-called 
psychological  school,  of  which  the  great  popu- 
lar representative  is  George  Eliot,  with  whom 
he  is  practically  contemporary.  He  differs 
from  her  in  several  important  respects:  The 
comedy  of  character  (as  the  term  is  under- 
'  stood  with  Cervantes  and  Moliire)  as  well  as 
the  tragic  side  of  Hfe,  is  reflecced  in  his  pages. 
His  attitude  is  detached  and  impersonal  and  he 
never  allows  his  sym^thies  to  intrude  upon  his 
study  of  the  type  he  is  treating,  a  characteristic 
whidi  accounts  for  the  criticism  sometimes, 
made  that  he  ladts  temperament  and  which  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  compara- 
tive unpopularity.  He  is  more  interested  in  his 
characters  as  types  of  temperament  than  as  in- 
dividuals, and  in  this  field  he  has  perhaps  rep- 
resented the  greatest  range  and  variety  of  hu- 
man motive  that  is  to  be  found  in  English  fic- 
tion. Taldng  strata  of  society,  on  the  whole, 
conventionally  above  those  treated  by  (jeorge 
£Uot,  he  has  made  them  representative  of  a 
great  variety  of  "comic'  motives.  As  a  moral- 
ist, his  attack  has  been  upon  those  types  which 
are  broadly  termed  sentimental,  and  in  this  re- 
spect his  pictures  of  such  men  as  Wilfred  Pole 
and  Willouriiby  Patteme  are  tnimitable.  The 
person  that  he  most  approves  is  the  simple,  con- 
siderate, intelligent  bein^,  well  represented  in 
such  minor  heroes  as  Merthyr  Powys,  Vernon 
Whitford,  Darlrey  Fennellan  and  Tom  Red- 
worth,  and  pictured  to  the  heif^t  of  brilliancy 
in  his  real  heroines.  In  no  other  novelist,  in  no 
English  writer  except  Shakespeare,  can  be 
found  so  splendid  a  galaxy  of  women:  Rose 
Jocelyn,  Janet  Ilchester,  Ren^e,  Cecilia  Hilkett, 
Jenny  Denham,  Clara  Middleton,  Emilia,  Carin- 
thia  Jane  and  many  others,  as  well  as  such 
Older  ladies  as  Lady  Jocelyn  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte Eglett,  are  the  best  tnbute  to  womankind 
that  English  literature  possesses,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Siem  is  an  achievement  of  the  very  first 
rank.  His  style  is  frequently  criticised  as  in- 
volved and  epigrammatic,  but  no  novel  con- 
tains passages  of  greater  poetical  charm.  See 
DiAHA  OF  THE  Crossways;  Egoist,  The;  Mott- 
EBN  Love;  Ordeal  or  Richabp  Fevskcl,  The. 

Bibliography,— The  best  complete  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  poems  and  novels  is  by 
Messrs.  Scribner,  m  16  volumes.  Commentary 
is  scattering  and  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
contemporary  reviews.  Consult  Browne!!,  'Vic- 
torian Prose  Masters'  (1901):  Lynch,  Han- 
nah, 'George  Meredith'  (1891);  and,  for  a 
varied  symposium,  LeGallienne,  'George  Mere- 
dith, Some  Characteristics ;  with  a  Bibliog- 
raphy by  John  Lane' ;  and  for  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  novel.  Cross,  'The  Development 


Friends'   (London  1919). 

W.  T.  BtEwsrm. 
Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Universily. 
MEREDITH,  Loniia  Anne  Twatnly,  Aus- 
tralian author  and  artist ;  b.  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, 20  July  1812;  d.  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania, 
21  Oct,  1895.  She  bad  already  published  a  vol- 
Hine  of  verse  (1835);  and  'The  Romance  of 
Nature,'  illustrated  by  herself   (1836),  before 
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she  married  her  cousin  Charks  Meredith 
(1839)  and  removed  to  Australia,  whence  they 
went  to  Tasmania  five  years  later.  She  contin- 
ued her  literary  activity  till  the  end  of  her  long 
life  and  for  many  years  before  her  death  had 
been  the  most  prominent  Taunaman  aothor. 
Among;  her  books,  many  illustrated  by  herself, 
are  'My  Home  in  Tasmania'  (1852);  'Over 
the  Straits'  (1860);  'Tasmauia;  Friends  and 
Foes,  Feathered  and  Furred'  (1880).  Her 
prose  works  were  popular  in  Australia  and  had 
also  a  circulation  in  Koeland  and  this  country ; 
and  her  vcrec,  of  which  she  published  several 
collections,  was  at  once  pleasing  and  unpreien- 


BULV 

HERSDITH,  Samuel,  American  patriot 
and  first  Treasurer  of  the  United  Slates:  b. 
PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  1740;  d.  10  March  1817.  His 
father  was  a  Welshman  and  a  friend  of  George 
Washington,  Meredith  became  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  colonial  leRJslature,  and 
when  the  American  Revolution  broke  out  he 
entered  the  Colonial  army  as  major,  took  part 
in  several  battles  and  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  gallant  services.  He  gave  ilO.OOO  in 
silver  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  was  exiled 
from  Philadelphia  when  the  British  occupied  it. 
Meredith  sen-ed  in  Congress  in  1787-88  and  in 
1789  became  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  advancing  to  the  government,  on  takii^ 
the  office.  ^,000  and  later  $120,000,  for  wht(£ 
he  was  never  reimbursed.  He  remained  in  the 
oSicc  of  Treasurer  until  ISOI. 

MEREDITH.  Sis  William  Ralph,  Cana- 
dian jurist:  b.  Westminster.  Ontario,  31  March 
184a  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861. 
when  he  established  a  law  practice  in  London. 
Ontario.  He  became  queen's  counsel  in  1876  and 
in  1881  removed  to  Toronto.'  In  1872  he  en- 
tered the  provincial  legislature  of  Ontario  as 
member  for  London,  and  for  16  years  he  was 
leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition  during 
the  long  reign  of  Mowal  as  Premier.  In  that 
position  he  showed  a  disposition  to  subordinate 
provincial  rights  to  those  of  the  Dominion:  and 
be  was  an  advocate  of  manhood  suffrage, 
secret  ballot,  the  cnlargcmenl  of  powers  lo. mu- 
nicipalities and  workmen's  compcnsalion.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in  1912  chief  jus- 
tice of  Ontario.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  the  revision  of  the  provincj^ 
slatiitcs.  and  in  _1905  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission that  invpsligated  the  affairs  of  Toronto. 
He  was  knighted  in  1896.  and  has  been  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Toronto  since  1900. 

UEREZHKOVSKI,  Dmitri  Sereeyevich, 
Russian  critic  and  novelist;  b.  Saint  Pelersburg, 
1865.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and 
published  his  first  volume  of  verse  at  the  age 
of  23.  In  189.1  he  pttblished  an  essay  on  the 
decadence  of  Russian  Uterature  which  attracted 
general  attention.  In  1901-IH  appeared  his 
'Critical  Studies  of  Tolstov  and  Ctoslovevsky  as 
Men  and  as  Artists'  and  'The  Religion  of 
Tolstoy  and  Dosioyevsky,*  which  proved  hini 
a  critic  of  hifih  order.  Next  there  appeared  his 
tril<wy  of  historical  novels  dealing  with  Hie 
perennial     conflict     between     Christianity     and 


pagsiism.  .Collectivdv  knftwn  as  'Christ  and 
Antichrist,'  this  work  has  appeared  in  most 
modcTD  languages.  It  include*  'Smert  Bogov' 
{Eng,  trans.,  'The  Death  of  the  Gods,'  London 
1901),  in-wbich  the  chief  character  is  Julian  the 
Apostate;  'Voskrescnie  Bogi'  (Erig.  trans., 
'The  Forerunner,'  ib.  1902)  with  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  OS  chief  character;  and  'Antildirist:  Peti 
i  Aleksyey'  (Eng.  trans.,  'Peter  and  Aiexis,' 
London  1903).  He  also  wrote  the  dramas 'Paul 
I'  (1908)  and  *Ak«ander  i'  (2  vols.,  1913), 
Consult  collected  edition  of  his  works  (15  vols., 
Saint  PatersbuEg  19)1-12)  and  Phelps,  VV,  L. 
'Cootenpocary  Russian  Novelists'  (Boston 
1913). 

HBRGANSBR,  or  PISH-DUCK,  a  duck 
of  the  genus  Merqus,  distinguished  by  the 
slender  cylindrical  bill,  the  upper  mandible  ter- 
minating in  a  strong  hooked  ■nail,*  and  the 
margins  presenting  the  appearance  of  rows  ot 
tootn-Uke  processes.  The  most  widely  distrib- 
uted is  the  red-hreasted  (Mergus  serralar). 
known  as  sheldr^e  in  America  where  it  is  less 
numerous  than  in  the  Old  World.  The 
goosander  (Af.  merganser)  and  the  nun  or 
smew  (Af.  albellvs)  are  familiar  European  and 
Asiatic  species,  while  the  hooded  mei^nser 
{Lo^iiodylei  ruc««a(»M)  or  sawbill  is  familiar 
in  Norrti  America.  The  mergansers  feed 
chiefly  upon  fishes  and  swim  and  dive  afttr 
their  prey  with  great  ease  and  dexterity.  Thty 
are  essentially  northern  in  their  distribution, 
breed  inthe  far  north  and  migrate  somhward 
on  the  approadi  of  the  colder  season.  The  nesi 
is  built  of  grass  and  roots  and  is  lined  widi 
down.  It  is  usually  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the 
bank  near  water,  but  some  species  prefer  (he 
greater  security  of  a  hollow  tree.  The  flesh 
IS  coarse  and  rank.  Eight  or  10  species  are 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  fe- 
male alone  incubates,  but  the  male  watches  near 
the  nest.  Prom  8  to  14  eggs  are  laid  and  the 
young  enter  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched. 

MBRGENTHALSR,  mer'gan-ta-lir.  Ott- 
mar,  American  inventor:  b.  Wiirtemherg,  Ger- 
many, 10  May  1854;  d,  Baltimore.  28  Oct  1899, 
He  was  a  watchmaker  by  trade;  came  to  the 
United  States  at  18,  entered  the  employ  of  the 
United  Stales  government  at  Washingtoa 
where  he  kept  clocks  and  electrical  belb 
throughout  government  buildings  in  order;  im- 
proved apparatus  used  in  the  signal  service,  and 
._   iQiA   A   .„    Baltimore,  where   be  de- 
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chine.     On    this   he   spent   several   years,  his 


I'Oted  himself  to  perfecting  a  type-setting  n 

.  ._.      _.     _._     .._    spent   several   years, 
scheme  going  through  four  stages,  the  last  of 


the  linotype  (q,v.).  WTien  he  had 
patented  ihis  machine  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
introducing  it.  It  was  perfected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Rogers  spacer  and  numerous  minor 
inventions  by  Philip  T.  Dodge  and  others, 
brought  its  inventor  large  profits  and  is  now 
in  very  common  use  in  large  printing  establish- 
ments. Mergenthaler  ^o  invented  a  machine 
for  making  fruit  gift-baskets  of  veneered  wood 
MERGER,  t'n  Ime.  the  linking  or  oblitera- 
tion in  conveyancing  of  lesser  estates  or  prop- 
erty into  greater  ones,  or  the  consolidation  of 
two  or  more  estates ;  a  term  used  in  finanrial 
or  business  circles,  meaning  the  consolidation 
or  combination  of  a  particular  class  of  manu- 
factories, railroads  or  other  bu»ness  interests; 
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geiierally  in  the  nature  of  a  trusL  Late  in  the 
I9th  century  it.  became  common  in  the  Vnited 
States  for  a  group  of  corporations,  which  it 
was  desired  to  bring  together  for  monopoiiaing 
an  industry,  to  'merge'*  by  forming  a  noldiiiK 
company,  which  took  over  the  majority  slock 
of  each  subsidiary  company  in  the  merger  and 
gave  in  exchange  the  slock  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. To  test  the  validity  of  such  mergers  a 
Sidt  was  brought  against  the  Northern  Securi' 
ties  Company,  and  after  exhaustive  arguments 
and  much  delay  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  procedure  was  'in  re- 
straint of  trade.**  5mce  then  corporation 
mergers  have  ceased.  The  principle  still  holds 
eood,  however,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  law, 
ibii  the  lesser  may  merge  into  the  Kreater.  In 
contracts  the  acceptance  of  a  high  grade  of 
securi ly  is  held  to  extinguish  the  lower  grade. 
When  a  bond  is  given  for  the  performance  of 
a  contract  the  obugation  to  fulfil  the  contract 
is  merged  in  the  bond  as  the  higher  obfigaticHi. 
See  Tjiosts. 

MERGUI  (mir-ge')  ARCHIPELAGO,  a 
diain  oi  idands  in  ine  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the 
coast  of  TenasBcrim  in  Burma,  the  more  north- 
em  ones  forming  a  part  of  the  British  district 
of  Mergui;  area,  10,000  square  miles.  They 
are  gmerall^  corered  witii  trees  and  pre- 
sent many  ptctnresque  featnres,  rising  at  some 
pouits  to  the  he^t  of  3,000  feet.  The 
largest  island  is  Kings  Island,  some  25  miles 
long.  Some  tin  is  found  here.  The  chief 
town  ia  Mergui,  with  a  population  of  about 
15.000.  The  localitv  is  one  of  the  dampest  on 
the  globe,  the  rainfall  exceeding  100  inches  an- 
nually. The  inhabitants  briong  to  a  race  called 
Sehmgo.  Th^  give  Httic  attention  to  agri- 
culture,  obtaining  a  sustenance  mainly  by  fish- 
ing, pearl  gathering  and  selling  edible  furds' 
nests.  The  Sellings  are  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious, but  few  in  number.  The  adjoining  seas 
abound  in  fish  and  excellent  oysters;  pearls  of 
good  quality  are  found.    Fop.  about  115,000. 

MBRIDA,  Mexico,  the  capital  city  of  Yu- 
caun.  The  ci^  was  founded  in  1542  and  is 
situated  on  a  plain.  There  are  railway  con- 
nections with  all  in^rtant  points  in  me  in- 
terior and  several  lines  of  steamers  ply  be- 
tween its  port.  Protean,  25  mile*  distant,  and 
Vera  Crtiz,  New  York  and  other  prominent 
commercial  ports.  The  surrounding  country  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  sisal  hemp  in- 
dostry,  which  has  reached  enortnous  propor- 
tions in  the  state.  Hides,  sugar,  chicle,  and 
intfigo  are  also  exported.  There  are  manufac- 
tories oi  cotton  goods,  cigars,  panama  hats, 
kather,  so^,  etc.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  government   palace,    the   municipal   palace. 


dral,  the  School  of  Arls^the  PenitentiarT,  Lit- 
erary Institute  or  State  College,  Normal  School 
for  Teachers,  Meteorological  and  Astronomical 
Observatory,  Yucatan  Museum,  Catholic  Col- 
lege of  San  Ildefonso,  schools  of  medicine, 
surgery,  pharmacy,  jurisprudence  and  notarial 
instruction,  the  Literary  Institute  for  Girls, 
the  College  tor  Girls,  the  Catholic  School  for 
Girls,  the  Tereseano  College,  the  Primary 
School  of  Arts  and  Works  and  the  Institucion 
de  BeneEcicnda  Privado,  founded  by  Leandro 
L.  Ayala  at  an  outlay  of  |1,000,000.  There  are 
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an  EuyhuD  for  maniacs,  a  laiareto,  a  mater- 
nity hospital,  three  other  hospitals,  an  asylum 
for  mendigos,  two  theatres  and  an  arena  for 
bull  fights.  The  Hidalgo  Park  contains  a  statue 
of  Gen.  Cepeda  Peraza,  and  one  symbolizing 
the  peace  of  the  state.  Near  the  great  cathe- 
dral are  also  large  statues  of  Saini  Peter  and 
Saint  PauL  A  bod^  of  public  security,  a  jefc 
politico  and  an  inspector-general  preserve 
order  and  ensure  safety  to  all.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  asphalt  Merida  contains  two  local 
financial  institutions  —  the  Banco  Yucateca, 
with  a  capiul  of  $8,000,000,  and  the  Banco 
Mercantil  de  Yucatan,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,- 
000,  and  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  and 
an  agency  of  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico. 
Pop.  about  50,000. 

AUERIDA,  Spain  (the  Roman  Auguila 
Emirita),  a  small  decayed  town  of  die  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  the  Guadiana,  32  mites 
east  of  Badajoz.  It  is  unique  in  Spain,  and  is 
in  some  points  a  rival  of  Rome  itself  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  re- 
maius  of  Roman  antiquity.  The  Guadiana  is 
here  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  64  arches 
(originally  81;  17  destroyed  in  ]812>  and  with 
a  length  of  2,575  feet  and  a  breadth  of  26  feet; 
it  was  erected  by  Trajan.  There  is  another 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Albarregas,  450  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide,  still  quite  perfect,  in  spite 
of  the  trafhc  of  18  centuries  since  its  erection. 
There  are  also  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  among  other  most  noteworthy 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  an  old  half'Roman, 
half-Moorish  palace,  the  Casa  de  los  Corvos, 
constructed  out  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  I^ana, 
several  aqueducts,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  and 
a  circus.  Merida  was  founded  in  23  b.c,  and 
flourished  in  great  splendor  under  Roman  and 
Moot  until  1^8,  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
Moors,  after  which  it  began  to  decline.  !Pop. 
7,390. 

MBRIDA,  Veneiuela,  town,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Los  Andes,  5,290  feet  above  sea-level, 
60  miles  south  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  which  tcrwer 
to  a  height  of  about  15,000  feet  It  was  founded 
in  1558  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Saurez.-  It  was  al- 
most wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1812  and  again  seriously  damaged  in  1S94,  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  two  natloiiBl  universities  of 
Venezuela,  and  has  several  high  schools.  Its 
manufactures  are  carpets,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods.    Pop.  about  15,000. 

HERIZIBN,  Conn.,  dty,  In  Kew  Haven 
County,  on  branches  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  about  midway 
between  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Originally 
the  town  of  Meriden  was  a  part  of  Walling- 
ford  until  1806,  when  the  town  of  Meriden  was 
incorporated.  In  1867  it  was  granted  a  city 
charter.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region, 
but  the  city  is  noted  for  its  large  number  of 
manufactories.  Some  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures are  cutlery,  silver  and  plated  ware, 
steel  pens,  hardware,  machinery,  screws,  vises, 
glassware,  cut  glass,  malleable  iron,  bronzes, 
firearms,  brass  castings,  curtain  fixtures,  gas 
and  kerosene  fixtures,  self-playing  attadimenti 
for  pianos  and  organs,  woodenware,  tinware, 
gramte,  agateware,  lamp  trimmings,  etc,  Th« 
shipmenti   are  principally  manufactured  Krti- 
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cIm,  fniii,  vegetables  and  tobacco.  The  educa- 
tional mstitulions  are  the  public  and  parish 
schools,  a  high  school  and  the  Curtis  Memgrial 
Library.  It  has  the  Curtis  Hotne  for  Orphan 
Children  and  Aged  Women,  the  Connecticat 
School  for  Boys  and  the  Meriden  HowitaL 
The  government  is  administered  under  a  char- 
ter of  1897.  The  mayor,  who  holds  office  two 
Crs,  appoints  fire  and  park  commissioners, 
rd  of  taxation  and  apportionment,  police 
and  board  of  public  wor^s.  The  conndl  elects 
die  health  ofScer,  board  of  compensation,  tax 
collector,  plumbing-  inspector,  boiler  inspector 
and  fire  marshal.  The  treasurer,  sheriff,  cteik 
and  auditor  are  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Pop. 
31,000. 

MERIDIAN,  Miss.,  cily,  county-seat  of 
Lauderdale  County,  on  Alabama  and  Vicksburg, 
Alabama  Great  South  em.  Meridian  and  Mem- 
jAis,  Mobile  and  Ohio,  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern  and  Southern  railroads.  It  is  the 
largest  city  in  Mississippi  in  population,  manu- 
ufactures  and  commerce,  surrounded  by  fertile 
farm  land  of  which  cotton  and  vegetables  are 
the  chief  agricultural  products.  Among  numer- 
ous industrial  establishments  are  lumber  mills, 
fertilizer  factories,  cotton- seed -oil  milts,  cotton 
mills,  cotton  compresses  and  railroad  shops. 
The  annual  wholesale  trade  is  $20,000,000;  the 
average  annual  bank  clearings  approximate 
$l?,O0O,O0O.  Meridian  is  the  seat  of  the  East 
Mississippi  Female  College  (M.  E.),  founded  in 
166?  and  opened  in  1869,  the  Lincoln  School 
(Congre^tional),  the  Meridian  Academy 
(Methodist  Episcopal  South),  both  for  colored 
Stn dents,  a  Calholic  high  school  and  Saint 
Aloysius  Academy  for  Girls.  Among  promi- 
nent features  are  the  municipal  building,  county 
courthouse,  public  library,  Scottish  Rile  Cathe- 
dral, Stonewall  Club  handsome  churches  and 
fine  business  and  banking  buildings.  The  Mis- 
sissippi-Alabama Fair,  held  annually  at  Merid- 
ian, 13  the  second  largest  agricnltural  and  stock 
exhibition  in  the  South  in  number  of  exhiluts 
and  attendance.  Since  1912  the  commission 
form  of  government  is  in  operation;  the  city 
owns  the  waterworks  and  has  a  modern 
equipped  and  salaried  fire  department.  Elec- 
tnc  car  service,  electric  and  gas  lighting  are 
fumi^ed  by  a  company  with  a  plant  of  sufli- 
dent  capacity  for  a  city  of  lOOjOOO  inhabitants. 
During  the  Civii  War,  Meridian  was  devas- 
tated by  General  Sherman,  14-^  Feb.  1S64,  and 
in  March  1906  a  large  portion  of  the  dty  was 
destroyed  by  a  tornado.     PopL  30,000. 

BCERIIUAN  (Miss.).  Bxpeditku  to.  In 
January  1864  General  Sherman  concentrated 
two  divisions  of  10,000  each  at  Vickshurg  under 
Generals  McPherson  and  Hurlbnt,  and  3  Feb- 
ruary marched  eastward  with  the  purpose  of 
destroying  Meridian,  150  miles  distant,  as  a  rail- 
road centre,  and  possibly  penetrating  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  or,  if  the  opposing  forces  did  not  seem 
too  strong  at  Mobile,  to  turn  southward  from 
Meridian  and  allempt  the  capture  of  that  city. 
Gen.  Sooy  Smith  was  to  co-operate  with  a 
cavalry  force  from  Memphis;  General  Dodge, 
in  command  at  Pulaski,  Tetm.,  was  to  hold 
Logan  at  Bellefonte,  Ala.,  for  a  diversion 
toward  Rome,  Ga.;  and  General  Thomas  was 
tri  demonstrate  toward  Dalton  to  prevent  troops 
lieiiig  sent  by  General  Johnston  to  Sherman's 
iroM.     Sherman  entereil  Jadcson  on  the  6th, 


after  heavy  sldrmishtng  with  cavalry.  Decatur 
was  reached  on  the  12th.  Meridian  was  lakm 
the  14th,  the  Confederate  force,  under  Gen. 
Leon  id  as  Polk,  bdng  much  less  than  Sherman's, 
withdrawing  toward  Demopolis.  The  arsenal, 
extensive  storehouses  and  cantonments  were 
burned.  The  work  of  destroying  the  railroads 
centring  at  Meridian  began  on  die  16ih,  60 
miles  being  rendered  utterly  useless  to  the 
north  and  east  and  5S  miles  toward  Mobile 
This  destruction  was  of  the  most  systemadc 
and  thorough  character;  10,000  men  worked  ai 
it  for  five  dajrs;  61  bridges  and  culverts  and 
more  than  a  mile  of  trestles  over  swamps  were 
burned;  all  rails  were  renderd  useless.  This 
object  of  the  expedition  was  fully  gained,  as 
Meridian  was  not  wholly  restored  as  a  railroad 
centre  during  the  war.  Thereafter,  the  trans- 
porting of  supplies  eastward  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  was  seriously  interrupted  for  a 
long  time  and  was  greatly  impeded  up  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  wnilc  all  military  operations 
which  required  railroad  facilities  were  rendered 
extremely  difficult 

The  expedition,  however,  was  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  had  been  hoped.  The  Confederates, 
by  the  exercise  of  great  energy  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  so  strengthened  Mobile  as  .to 
forbid  aa  advance  in  that  direction.  Sherman, 
not  receiving  the  cavaW  support  under  Gen. 
Sooy  Smith  which  he  had  reason  to  expect 
from  Memphis,  was  unable  to  push  on  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  and 
storehouses  for  military  supplies  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Smith,  in  turn,  had  been  unavoidably 
detained,  and  Sbenpan  returned  la  Vicksburg, 
reaching  iti  vicinity  26  February.  His  com- 
mand had  mardied  between  300  and  400  miles, 
had  crossed  Missbsippi  and  inflicted  well-nig^ 
irreparable  military  damage ;  but  had  been  pre- 
vented from  carr^^  out  his  full  program  bj 
Confederate  activity  in  assembling  forces  in  hit 
extreme  front. 

lCERlDIAN,~one  of  the' Imajp nary  north 
and  south  lines  on  the  surface  of  tiie  earth  that 
may  be  concdved  of  as  passing  throu^  both 
poles  and  serving  to  indicate  the  longitude  of 
places,  and  with  a  parallel  o£  latitude  mail 
their  exact  position.  If  one  concdve  ttie  eartb 
sliced  into  on  one  of  these  Unes,  the  resulting 
surface  is  the  plane  of  the  meridiui.  There 
are  also  corresponding  lines  called  astroDaniical 
or  celestial  meridian,  which  are  ima^naiy 
drdes  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  throi:^ 
the  poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  zenith  of  any 
place  on  the  ear&'s  surface.  These  correspona 
exactly  to  the  geographical  meridians,  that  is, 
the  cdestial  is  exactly  above  the  eeographical 
meridian  of  any  place.  Every  place  on  the 
globe  has  its  meridian,  and  when  the  sun  ar- 
rives at  this  line  it  is  noon  or  midday,  whence 
the  name  (Latin,  nteridianus  —  medtus,  middle, 
and  (fiffj,  day).  (See  LorremjcE).  The  incon- 
venience arising  from  having  a  fixed  meridian 
in  different  countries  il  sufiictently  obvious,  and 
geograidiers,  navigators  and  astronomers  have 
all  found  it  frequently  a  source  of  confusioa 
After  years  of  fruitless  discussicM)  the  question 
of  a  reference  or  first  meridian  for  the  world 
came  before  an  international  conference  held 
at  Washington,  1  to  22  Oct.  1884.  There,  al- 
though the  representatives  of  France  and 
Braiil  dissented,  it  was  agreed  to  recommeiid 
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the  meridian  of  Greenwich  hofh  as  the  astro- 
nomical and  as  the  geographical  reference 
meridian  of  the  worM,  longimde  to  be  reck- 
oned east  and  west  from  this  up  to  180°.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  advised  diat  the  astro- 
nomical day  should  begirt  at  midnight,  mean 
Greenwich  time,  the  hours  for  aBtronomica! 
purposes  being  reckoned  as  before  from  0  to 
24  This  arrangement  began  on  1  Jan.  1885. 
Previously  many  foreign  map-makers  had  ac- 
cepted the  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  first 
meridian,  Germans  and  Americans  apparently 
having  no  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  The  change  of  time  has  had 
some  importance  for  astronomers,  bnl  ordinary 
civil  time  is  still  computed  much  as  before. 
The  tone  system  of  reckoning  standard  time 
was  adopted  in  the  United  Slates  in  18S3  and 
in  Australia  in  1895.  In  the  former  country 
there  are  four  zones:  the  Eaatero,  t^ng  time 
from  the  meridian  of  75°  W.  (5  hrs.  slow  on 
Greenwich  time);  the  Central,  with  Btandard 
meridian  90°  W.  (6  hrs.  slow) :  the  Mountain, 
105°  W.  (7  hrs.  slow);  and  the  Pacific,  120* 
W.  (8  hrs.  stow).  There  are  three  Australia^ 
lonee:  Queeuslaad,  New  South  Wales,  Victo- 
ria and  Tasmania,  with  150°  E.  (10  hrs.  fast) 
as  standard;  South  Australia,  with  135°  £. 
(9  hrs.  fast)  ;  and  Western  Australia,  with  120° 
E.  (8  hrs.  fast).  Other  standards  aifopted  with 
reference  to  Greenwich  are:  1S°  E.  (1  hr.  fast) 
tor  Mid-Europe;  ny^'  E.  (Ij^  hrs.  fast)  for 
Cape  Colony;  30°.  E.  (2  hrs.  fast)  for  Natal; 
135°  E.  (9  hrs.  fast)  for  Japan;  and  172/,°  E. 
{IIJ/2  hrs.  fast)  for  New  Zealand.  The  merid- 
ian is  also  applied  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
earth,  magnetism  on  a  chart,  north  and  south 
line  cutting  the  magnetic  pole,  or  the  vertical 
plane  formed  by  such  line  is  a  magnetic  merid- 
ian.    Consult  any  map  for  the  meridian  lines. 

MERIDIAN  CIRCLE,  in  astronomy,  an 
instrument  used  in  observatories  to  combine  the 
functions  of  s  transit  instrument  and  of  the 
old  mural  circle,  it  has  a  telescope  mounted  to 
turn  in  a  circle,  always  in  the  plane  of  a  merid- 
ian. Of  coo-se  the  axis  must  he  accurately  laid 
east  and  west,  and  for  this  purpose  solid  ma- 
sonry piers  are  commonly  provided.  A  vertical 
circle  is  carried  on  the  axis  of  the  transit  in- 
strument and  revolves  with  It,  its  divisions  being 
read  by  micrometer  microscopes  mounted  solidly 
on  one  of  the  piers.  In  this  way  both  co- 
ordinates of  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body, 
its  right  ascension  and  declination,  are  deter- 
mined at  the  same  meridian  passage  —  a  great 
saving  ^f  time  over  the  old  method  with  the 
instruments.    See  TELsacopk 

M^RIM^,  m9-re-m5,  Prosper,  French 
author:  b.  Paris,  28  Sept.  1803:  cf.  Cannes,  23 
Sept.  187a  Ho  was  educated  at  the  College 
Henri  IV  and  studied  law  though  he  never 
practised  it.  Under  the  pseudonym  "Joseph 
Lestrsngc*  he  published  in  1825  'Theatre  de 
Clara  Gozul,  Comedienne  Espagnole,'  an  as- 
sumed tran^ation  from  the  Spanish  of  eight 
prose  comedies,  but  in  reality  his  own  work. 
From  that  time  onward  he  continued  to  pub- 
lish works  at  frequent  intervals  and  at  the 
same  lime  had  an  official  career  of  importance. 
Following  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  he  was 
made  secielary  to  the  ministers  of  commerce 
and  marine,  in  1831  was  appointed  inspector  of 
'  1  1844  became  a  member 


of  the  Atademy,  knd  senator  of  France  in  18S3. 
He  was  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1860.  Beside  publishing  several  important 
works  connected  with  his  duties  as  inspector 
of  ancient  monuments  he  was  the  author  of 
'Colpmba*  (1840),  a  very  popular  novel  of  the 
Corsican  vendetta;  'Carmen'  (1847),  a  ro- 
mance upon  which  the  famous  opera  'Carmen* 
by  Bizet  is  founded;  'Lettros  i  ytiB  IjKOnaue,' 
his  most  famous  work  (1873)  ;  'Lettres  k  une 
autre  Inconnue'  (1875) ;  'Lettres  i  Paniizi* 
(1881);  <Une  Correspondance  Inedite>  (1896). 
The  four  works  last  named  are  M^rimfe's  most 
charaeierisiic  writings  revealing  bim  as  a  most 
loyal  devoted  friend.  They  differ  widely  from 
his  other  works,  which  thon^h  often  brilliant 
are  hard  and  unsympathetic,  while  these  are 
tender  and  romantic.  As  a  ttuster  of  style 
M^rim^  had  few  equals  in  his  day.  (See  Caa- 
mbn;  Colohba).  Consult  Filon,  *M*rimfc  et 
bes  Amis>  (1894);  HaussonviUe,  M£rim«e 
(1888)  ;  Toumeux,  'Prosper  U^rimie,  scs  Por- 
traits, s*s  Desans,  etc'   (1879). 

MERINO,  a  woolen  or  worsted  fabric, 
introduced  about  1826,  an({  so  named  because 
made  from  the  wool  of  merino  sheep.  The 
word  is  originally  the  title  of  an  inspector  of 
sheep  pastures  in  Spain,  and  became  attached 
to  tne  short-wool  Spamsh  sheep.  The  breed 
did  not  originate  there,  however,  being  Im- 
ported from  Africa  by  the  Moors  and  bred  by 
(he  Spanish,  The  wool  was'  so  highly  regarded 
that  tney  have  been  exported  for  breeding  all 
over  die  world,  but  especially  to  Australia  See 
Wool,.  Manufacture  of. 

MERINO  SHEEP.    See  Sheep. 

MJIRIT,  Order  of,  a  British  order  bsti- 
luted  by  King  Edward  VII,  26  June  1902,  to 
confer  distinction  on  persons  in  military,  sacn- 
tific,  anistic  and  professional  circles.  The 
number  is  limited  to  24.  In  1917  there  were  l7 
members,  and  three  honorary  members  (four 
military). 

MERIT  SYSTEM,  The.  See  Ovu.  Sebv- 
ic£  Refobm. 

MBRIVALS,  mer'i-v&l,  Charles,  English 
historian  and  ecclesiastic:  b.  Barton  Place.  Dev- 
onshire, 8  March  1808;  d.  Ely,  27  Dec.  1893. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took  orders  in 
the  Eitglish  Church,  -w«6  reetor  ofLavrford, 
Essex,  1848-69,  and  dean  of  Ely  from  1869. 
He  published  'The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic' (1853)  which  forms  the  first  part  of  his 
Epular  'History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
npire'  (latest  ed.,  1890)  ;  '(general  History  of 
Rome*  (187.5);  'Lectures  on  Early  Church 
History*  (1879)  ;  etc.  Consult  'Autobiography 
and  Letters'  edited  by  his  daughter  (1899). 

MERIVALE,  Hemuu.  English  statesman 
and  political  economist;  brother  of  Charles;  b. 
Dawlish,  Devonshire,  8  Nov,  1806;  d.  London, 
9  Feb.  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  professor  of  political  economy 
1837-42.  He  was  undei^ecretary  for  the  colo- 
nies, 1848-59,  Ijecoming  perpetual  under-secrfr- 
4ary  for  India  in  1859.  He  wrote  'Colonization 
and  Colonies'  (1841),  a  much  valued  work.; 
'Historical  Studies'  (1665);  'Memoirs  of  Sir 
Philip  Fninds^  (1867). 

MERIVALE,  Herratn  Charles,  English 
aurtior:  b.  London,  1839;  d.  ISJan.  1906.    He 
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s  a  son  of  J.  H.  Ueri-      dragoni 


was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  became 
a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1864  and 
edited  tbe  'Annual  Register'  1870-80.  Amonc 
■j  publications  are  •The  White  PitKrim  and 
her  Poem*'    0875^:    '■"      "     '  '    

Dove'    (lUBBJ.    He  w; 

HBRIWBTHBR,    I^e,    American    law- 

£tT,  social  reformer  and  atithor;  b.  Colmnhus, 
[is9.,  25  Dec  1862  HaviruF  obt^ned  a  second- 
ary education  at  Memphii,  Tenn.,  he  there  pub- 
liahed  the  free  Trader  with  a  brother,  Avery, 
in  1881-83,  and  in  1885-«6  toured  Europe  afoot 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  Sosporus  for  stud?  of 
the  condition  of  Continental  workingmen  and 
of  the  protective  tariff.  In  1910.  on  the  25th 
aimi versa ry  of  this  'Tramp*  trip  throu^ 
Europe,  he  covered  the  same  route  m  an  auto- 
mobile; the  contrast  between  walking  and 
motoring  abroad,  and  the  dianges  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  between  1885  and  1910  were 
mterestingly  set  forth  in  a  book  entitled  'See- 
ing Europe  Bj-  Automobile'  (New  York  1911). 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  write  for  the  United  States  Labor 
Bureau  a  report  on  the  'Condition  of  European 
Labor,'  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  for  1886.  In  1886-89  he  was  employed 
as  a  special  aeent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  which  he  made  investigations  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  in  1891  visited  tbe  island  prisons 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1892,  and  in  1893  entered  practice  at 
Saint  Louis.  In  1889-90  and  1895-96  be  was 
labor  commissioner  of  Missouri.  His  reports 
on  municipal  government  and  street-raflway 
franchises  led  to  his  nomination  in  1897  for 
the  mayoralty  of  Saint  Louis  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  defeated  at  that  time  and  also 
in  1901,  when  he  was  candidate  of  the  Public 
Ownership  party.  Besides  his  various  rqmrts, 
he  has  publi^d  'A  Tramp  Trip:  How  to  See 
Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Day'  (1887);  'The 
Tramp  at  Home'  (1890) ;  'Afloat  and  Ashore 
on  the  Mediterranean'  (1892);  'Miss  Chunk' 
0899);  'A  Lord's  Courtship'  (1900);  'Sedng 
Europe  by  Automobile'  (1911);  and  other 
woiId. 

HBRLB  D'AUBIQNA  Jean  Henri  See 
D'AuBicuft,  Jean  Henbi  Mbblb. 

MERLIN,  merim,  a  semi-legendary  Brit- 
ish prophet  and  magician,  supposed  to  have 
flounshed  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 
The  accounts  of  htm  are  hopelessly  mixed  with 
Action.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  demon 
and  the  daughter  of  a  British  prince,  and  was 
brought  up  al  Caer-Merlin,  a  city  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  Carmarthen.  He  received  from 
his  father  the  power  of  working  miracles  and 
was  the  greatest  sage  of  his  time,  the  counsellor 
and  friend  of  English  kings.  Vortigen,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend^  on  the  advice  of  his  magi- 
dans,  had  resolved  to  build  att  impregnable 
tower  for  security  against  the  Saxons  but  the 
foundation  was  scarcely  laid  when  the  earth 
opened  by  night  and  swallowed  it  up.  The 
magicians  informed  the  king  that  to  give  finn- 
tiess  to  the  foundation  he  must  wet  it  with  the 
btood  of  a  child  bom  without  a  father.  After 
much  search  the  young  MerUn  was  brought  to 


was  a  great  lake,  and  under  the  lake 
two  great  rapcg  dragons,  one  red,  i^rescnt- 
ing  die  Britiah,  one  white,  r^resentmg  th^ 
Saxons.  The  earth  was  dug  open,  and  the 
dragoni  began  a  furious  battle;  whereupon 
Merlin  wept,  and  uttered  prophecies  respecting 
the  future  state  of  England.  Merlin  is  a  char- 
acter in  Tennyson's  'Idylls  of  the  King.'  A 
collection  of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  him ' 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1498,  at  London  in  1529 
and  1533,  at  Veqice,  1554.  They  can  be  traced 
back  to  about  1360.  His  prophecies  were  pub- 
lished at  Edinbureh  in  1615  and  contain  alio 
those  ascribed  to  me  Cambrian  or  Welsh  Mer- 
lia  Ouisult  Child,  'Her  Book  of  Meriin' 
(New  York  1904);  Tennyson,  Alfred.  'IdyUi 
of  the  King.' 

HBRLIN.  This  dramatic  narrative  poem 
by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  is  among  the 
most  dstingmshed  and  significant  products  of 
recent  American  literature,  and  bids  fair  to 
take  its  place  beside  the  best  of  its  very  admi- 
rable kind.  It  is  entirely  modem  in  its  spirit 
and  treatment,  with  lines  like  these  that  mark 
its  date: 


"  A  miafatr  mntbie,  and  •oma  dur  all  ~  ~ 
"  Qan  dowB  bcJDf*  IM  adn  Idea  lo  m 


C5.- 


In  Mr.  Robinson's  poem  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights  are  not  romantic  heroes,  as  other 
poets  have  made  them,  not  'our  conception  of 
what  knighthood  should  be*;  they  are  a  modern 
poet's  conception  of  what  leaders  of  men 
always  and  universally  are, —  king,  ■warrior, 
lover,  fool;  Arthur,  Gawaine,  Lancelot,  Dago- 
net  Nor  is  Mr,  Robinson's  Merlin  like  Tenny- 
son's —  a  magician  in  his  dotage  falling  a  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  a  false  woman.  He  is  a  prophet 
whose  'memories  go  forward* ;  he  is  a  man 
'Who  saw  himself,  A  sight  no  other  man  has 
ever  seen,*  and  he  follows  Vivian,  *a  woman 
who  is  worth  a  grave,*  because  Fate  wills  ii 
so.  It  is  not  the  age  of  chivalry  but  our  own 
time,  our  own  double  world  of  hoi»e  and  of 
reality,  with  its  loveSj  faith,  fears,  wars  and 
failures  that  Mr,  Robmson  revivifies  in  'Mer- 
lin.' The  lAilosophy  of  the  poem,  that  faith 
and  creative  lore  will  someday  save  the  world, 
is  a  lustrous  badcgrotmd  for  the  sloiy:  'The 
torch  of  woman,  who.  together  with  tbe  light 
That  Galahad  found,  is  yet  to  li^t  the  worid.* 
As  a  tale  MerUn  is  vivid  and  compelling,  with 
scenes,  like  that  of  Merlin's  first  meeting  with 
Vivian  and  his  final  parting,  whidi  rival  the 
best  in  drama  for  beaimr  and  intensity. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs. 

HBRLIH,  or  ST0NB-7ALC0N,  a  small 
and  handsome  European  falcon  (_Msalon  reo%- 
lus)  prevailingly  blue,  known  throughoat  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  very 
similar  to  the  American  pigeon-hawk  (q.v.}. 
It  is  fierce  and  courageous,  and  is  trained  m 
falcony  for  the  pursuit  of  the  birds  that  form 
its  natural  prey. 

MERUAID,  a  nqrthical  being  living  within 
and  imder  the  sea.  having  the  form  of  a  woman 
above  the  waist  and  that  of  a  fiefi  below  it 
They  are  usually  described  as  having  great  per- 
sonal charms,  and  as  using  these  for  the  pur- 
pose of  luring  imaginative  and  amorous  men  to 
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destmctloii  by  cnticiae  them  h 


Q  the  (Upths  of 
ue  Eca;  ana,  as  a  correlative,  they  are  tone- 
times  r^TCsented  as  securing  taeir  own  destruc- 
tion by  qtutcing  the  sea,  thrgUKh  marriage  with 
some  favored  human  husbaua  by  wbidi  they 
magically  obtiin  temporarily  a  complete  human 
form  and  soul,  but  always  end  in  bringing 
disaster  to  one  or  both  of  the  sacrilegiaiis  pair. 
Uermen  are  also  occasionally  heard  of,  but  take 
an  unimportant  part  in  the  legendary  lore  of 
the  sea. 

This  mediteval  notion  is  doubtless  a  survival 
of  the  primitive  fancies,  half  fearful,  half 
poetic,  wnich  created  the  classic  conceptions  of 
tritons,  nereids,  and  the  like.  Shakespeare 
wrote  (Ant  and  Oeop..  H,  2,  211)  : 


All  of  these  ideas  probably  arose  from  a 
tnixttire  of  observed  human  resemblances  in 
certain  marine  animals  with  ptirely  mystical 
fancies  w^cb  peopled  the  ocean  with  similitudes 
to  terrestrial  creatures.  Pritnitivt  men  have 
everywhere  derived  a  large  part  of  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  natural  products  of  the 
waters;  and  atwa}^  the  yastness  and  mystery 
of  the  sea,  full  of  strange  creatures  and  incom- 
prehensible phenomena,  have  powerfully  affect- 
ed the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. To  this  day  the  ocean  is  more  familiar 
and  more  in^oHant  in  the  life  of  many  isolated 
peoples,  who  dwell  upon  its  margin  and  derive 
their  support  almost  exclusively  from  it,  dian 
is  the  land;  and  they  invest  it  and  everytbinsr 
it  contains  with  a  wondering  regard  which  the 
inlander  can  neither  share  nor  understand.  To 
these,  even  in  civilized  rexions  (as  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  or  the  Hebrides)  mermaids 
remain  only  one  of  many  present  realities,  herd- 
ing sea-catlle  and  lying  in  wait  for  unwary 
humanity  as  surely  as  when  sea-horses  raced 
over  the  .£geaa  waves  with  the  car  of  Poseidon 
or  the  Sirens  tempted  the  mariiKrs  of  ancient 
Greece,  la  one  form  or  another  stich  stories 
have  been  rife  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  maritime 
peoples  since  prehistoric  times;  and,  although 
not  so  widespread,  the  belief  in  mermaids,  and 
their  kith  and  kin,  is  still  a  matter  of  firm 
faith  with  hosts  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
ivorld.    Folk-lore  abounds  in  evidence  of  this. 

The  physical  basis  for  these  notions  rests 
upon  the  resemblance  which  some  marine  ani- 
mals bear  to  human  beings  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  certain  attitudes.  Such,  in  north- 
ern cotmtries,  are  various  seals,  which  formerly 
abounded  upon  the  coasts  of  western  Europe. 
and  still  are  to  be  seen  in  the  less  frequented 
spots.  They  have  a  way  of  lifting  their  round 
heads  and  shoulders  from  the  water,  with  a 
queer  human  intelligent  look  ui>on  their  faces, 
and  hngginK  their  young  to  their  bosoms  with 
motherly  anection.  Impressed  with  this  re- 
semblance,  easily  turned  into  a  story  to  beguile 
a  )onf[  winter  evening  or  to  amuse  a  child,  and 
growing  with  imatfinative  repetitions,  the  north- 
ern peoples  were  quick  to  believe  the  similar 
and  more  elaborate  stories  brought  to  them  by 
early  voyagers  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
tbe  tales  grew  and  chansed  into  the  rich  folk- 
lore of  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  southern  stories,  embellished  by  classic 
culture  into  the  sea-myths  of  Neptune,  Pro- 
teus and  the  sea-nymphs  of  old,  and  descend- 
ii^  into  the  mermaid*  atid  mermen  of  mediseval 


folk-lore,  yet  alive  arottnd  tbe  MecUlerranean 
and  Oriental  seas,  and  atBong  sailors  generally, 
probably  have  their  root  in  ihe  aspect  of  tbe 
East  IiKlian  and  African  dugongs  (Q-t-)-  Near 
at  hand  these  ancouth  monsters  would  never  Le 
mistaken  for  human  beings;  but  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, 1^  fearful  and  wi^ndering  voyages  along 
the  coast,  such  aii  error  might  easily  happen,  for 
they  frequently  stand  upright  amone  the  weedv 
shallows  of  tbe  coasts,  perhaps  draped  wiin 
loosened  v^etation  like  long  hair,  and  holding 
to  their  breasts  a  young  one  who  ntirses  from 
pectoral  mammc  much  as  a  human  baby  would 
do.  Such  reports,  brou^t  back  to  the  entiuif- 
ing  poetic  minds  of  Greece,  might  easily  blos- 
som into  the  tales  of  sea-mythology  which 
formed  so  large  and  real  a  part  of  the  popular 
belief  as  well  as  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
classic  age  of  India,  Persia  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples.  The  fish-gods  of  the  Phceni- 
dans  and  other  idolaters  are  closely  related. 

From  this  has  come  down  to  us  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  use  of  mermaids  and  mermen 
in  heraldry,  'In  French  heraldix*  say;s  Rob- 
inson, *the  mermaid  is  called  the  Siren;  in  Ger- 
man she  has  two  tails;  in  the  Italian  she  car- 
ries a  harp;  and  in  many  cases  in  each  country 
she  is  crowned.  In  England  it  is  a  very  ancient 
crest,  and  among  others  the  lords  Byron,  the 
earls  of  Portsmouth  .  _ .  .  and  man^  others 
<Usplar  the  sea-maiden  In  their  armorial  beai^ 
in^.  With  her  comb  and  looking-glass  she 
smiles  at  us  from  tbe  shields  of  the  Holmes, 
Ellises,  Lapps:  and  as  a  supporter  holds  up  the 
arms  of  the  Viscounts  Boyne  and  Hood,  the 
earls  of  Howth  and  Caledon.  and  is  bortie  by 
the  heads  of  the  families  of  Sinclair  of  Rosslyn, 
and  Scott  of  Harden.  Two  mertnaids  crowned 
are  the  supporters  of  the  Boston  arms.' 

Artificial  mermaids,  daiminff  to  be  preserved 
realities,  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Stock  of 
curiosities  of  wonder-shows  since  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  most  of  those  exhibited  since  tbe 
days  of  Barnum  have  been  the  products  of  Jap- 
anese ingenuity. 

EknSST  iNCESSOfX. 

MERMAID'S  HEAD,  a  globose  sea- 
urchin,  as  one  of  the  heart-urchins. 

HESHAID'8  PURSB,  the  igg-cae  of  the 
skate  (or  shark),  which  is  often  cast  up  empty 
on  the  shore. 

MERMAN.    See  Mermaid. 


MEROBAUDES,  Flavkis,  a  Spanish 
rhetorician  and  poet  of  the  first  half  of  tbe  5th 
century  A.D.,  eminent  also  as  a  general,  has 
left  us  a  short  hymn  in  honor  of  Christ  and 
fragments  of  five  historical  poems.  L|  Jeep  tn 
his  edition  of  Claudian  (Leipzig  1876-79)  pub- 
lishes four  of  these  poems. 

MBRODACH,  mfr'ft^dak,  or  BBL- 
MBRODACH.  See  Bkl. 

MERO£,  mir'o-e,  Egyptlaa  Sudan,  a  ctty 
and  stale  of  andent  Ethic^a,  in  the  oorthea^- 
ern  part  of  Africa.  The  city  is  still  represented 
by  ruins  and  pyramids  near  Kabati  on  the  Nile 
north  of  Kharttim  and  the  state  forms  the  dis- 
trict often  spoken  of  as  the  Isle  of  Meroe,  ex- 
tending  soDtheut   to.  Abyssinia,   and   io   the 
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nonhwMt  fomin^  a  part  of  Nubia.  It  vaa 
distinguished  for  its  (unersl  and  cereal  wealth 
and  at  an  early  date  was  the  centre  of  an  active 
and  varied  commerce  including  ihc  Kreat  cara- 
van trade  between  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
northern  Airica  and  India.  The  government 
1»3  in  the  hands  of  a  caste  of  priests,  who 
chose  a  king  who  was  obliged  to  live  and  act 
according  to  certain  prescribed  rules.  The 
priests  could  sentence  the  king  to  death  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  and  he  was  forced  to  sub- 
DiiL  The  priests  were  of  a  lighter  complexion 
Iban  the  other  inhabitants  and  may  have  come 
from  India.  Ergamenes,  king  of  Ueroe  in  the 
3d  century  b.c.,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
II  in  Egypt,  first  made  himself  independent  of 
this  oppressive  priesthood  by  murdering  the 
priests,  in  the  golden  temple.  Meroe  and  Axum 
(in  Abyssinia),  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  Meroe,  remained  the  centre  of  the 
southern  commerce  till  the  time  of  the  Arabians. 
The  existing  raonutnents  of  their  architecture, 
and  many  other  vestiges,  exhibit  an  advanced 
religious  and  social  cultivation.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Liverpool  in  1910-11  financed  excava- 
tions here,  in  1  ere  sting  ruins  were  uncovered 
and  many  valued  relics  obtained.  Consult 
Budge.  'The  Egyptian  Sudan'   (London  190?). 

MEROPS,  the  title  of  an  Italian  tragedy 
in  blank  verse  by  the  Marquis  Francisco  Scip- 
tone  Maffei  (167S'I755},  first  performed  at 
Uodena  in  \713.  Appearing  just  after  the 
dreary  period  of  17tli  century  stagnation  in 
Italian  leiters,  it  obtained  a  European  reputa- 
tion. More  than  60  editions  were  published  and 
it  was  widely  translated.  It  attained  in  Italy 
an  unprecedented  success  on  the  stage  and  is 
important  also  for  its  influence  upon  tne  devel- 
opment of  the  Italian  theatre,  whose  standard 
Maffei  raised  perceptibly. 

The  subject  of  the  play  is  taken  from  Greek 
mythology  as  related  by  ApolJodoro  (II,  8-5) 
and  Pausanias  (IV,  3-6).  Meroipc  is  the  queen 
of  Messena  whose  husband,  Cresfonte,  and  two 
children  have  been  murdered  by  lier  brother- 
in-law,  Polifonte,  who  then  usurps  the  royal 
power  and  attempts  to  force  the  queen  to 
marry  him.  On  this  tragic  Story  Euripides  wrote 
his  'Cresfonte,*  which  is  not  extant.  Maffei 
was  the  first  modern  dramatist  to  handle 
the  material  and  reveal  its  superb  possibilities. 
He  dispenses  with  the  love  element  so  prev- 
alent at  that  time  in  the  French  theatre  and 
proves  that  without  it  a  play  can  retain  the  in- 
terest of  the  sftectator.  His  id»  is  thai  sudi  a 
play  shall  depict  but  a  single  passion,  in  this 
case  a  mother's  love  for  her  son.  The  scene 
cm,  4)  in  which  Meropc,  believing  that  she 
has  in  her  grasp  her  son  s  slayer,  discovers  in 
him  her  own  son,  the  transition  from  anger  and 
vengeance  to  surprise  and  then  to  the  motherly 
loyc,  is  profoundly  impressive.  The  denoue- 
ment, the  death  of  the  tyrant  (V,  6>,  af  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  is  equally  effective.  Notable 
as  are  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  and  of  Alfieri 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  with  ihe  power 
characteristic  of  each  of  these  master  minds, 
nevertheless  in  intensity  of  plot  interest  and  in 
dfsmalic  treatment,  Maffei's  'Metope'  remains 
liniurpassed.  Consult  'Opuscoli  e  lettere  di 
Maffa'  (Milan  1844),  for  the  text  and  inter- 
eating  material,  A  school  edition,  edited  W  A. 
C.  Clapin  was  published  in  London  in  1890. 
'Elie  text,,  with  variations  and  iotFoduction,  ap- 


peared later'  in   No.   lOB   of   the    'Bftliodieca 
Romanica.' 

Jakes  Gedvbs,  Ji. 

MKR08TOMATA,  a  sub-class  of  arthro- 
pods, allied  to  the  Crustacea,  and  represented 
by  only  a  single  survivor  (the  horsefoot  crab), 
but  including  a  large  series  of  fossil  forms 
whidi  flourished  in  the  Paljeoioic  Age  from 
mid-Cambrian  onward.  They  were  somewhat 
scorpion-like  in  form,  although  sometimes  of 
gigantic  size,  and  ranked  between  the  superior 
trilobites  and  inferior  arachnids.  The  Meroslo- 
mata  are  characterized  by  having  six  pairs  of 
ambulatory  limbs  about  the  mouth,  the  first  of 
which  terminate  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  cases  in 
cfailicerx.  The  others  serve  as  organs  of  loco- 
motion, and  their  coxal  joints  for  nrchension 
and  mastication.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  the  body  is  divided  into  two  parts  (cephalo- 
ihorax  and  abdomen)  instead  of  three  (be^d- 
shield,  thorax  and  abdomen)  has  been  changed 
by  recent  discoveries  ibaC  make  the  trilol^te 
character  of  the  structure  indubitable,  and  es- 
tablish a  close  relationship  with  the  trilobites. 
The  sub-class  comprises  three  orders,  Xipkf 
sura,  the  horsefoot  crabs  (q.v.),  several  species 
of  which  still  exist;  the  Synxipkoiura.  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  fossil  forms;  and  Eurypterida 
(see  EuavpiBios) .  Consult  Packard.  'Zool- 
ogy' (1897),  and  Ziitel- East  man,  'Textbook  of 
Paleontology'  (Vol.  1,  1900),  wluckcontains  an 
extensive  bibliography. 

MEROVINGIANS,  m«r-d-vin'ji-4nz,  the 
first  dynasty  of  Prankish  kings  which  ruled  in 
the  northern  part  of  Gaul,  since  called  France. 
They  derived  their  name  from  Merowig 
(Merova^us),  the  grandfather  of  Oovis.  They 
ruled  from  496  till  752,  when  they  were  sup- 
planted by  the  Carlovingians.  Pepin  the 
Short  caused  the  overthrow  by  deposing 
Childeric  III,  and  sending  him  to  a  monastery. 
See  Frawce. 

MERRELL,  John  Porter,  American  naval 
of^cer:  b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  7  Sept.  1846;  d.  New 
London,  Conn.,  8  Dec  1916.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  Stales  Naval  Academy  in  1867, 
served  with  the  European  fleet  1867-70;  was  on 
signal  duty  on  the  Washington  and  Darien  ex- 
pedition of  1870-71,  was  in  charge  of  th«  naval 
ordnance  proving  prounds  1877-79.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  an  instructor  at  AimapoUs  and 
had  command  of  the  Atlantic  flecL  He  also 
did  active  work  in  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  retired  by  operation  of  law  7 
Sept.  1908.  In  1895-96  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Department^  Commission  to  investigate 
anti-foreign  riols  in  the  province  of  Stechuen, 

UBRRIAH,  Aagiutvs  Chapman,  Amer- 
ican classical  scholar:  b.  Locust  Grove,  N.  Y., 
1843;  d.  Athens,  Greece,  189S.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  Universiiv  in  1866  and  after 
1868  was  connected  with  tnat  institution  suc- 
cessively as  tutor,  adjunct  professor  of  Greek, 
and  professor  of  Greek  ardueology  and  epi- 
graphy. Dr.  Merriam  did  much  to  promote  the 
study  of  clas^cal  arctuEology  in  ibc  United 
Slates.  In  1887-88  be  was  dtredor  of  the 
American  School  at  Athens.  He  published 
'The  Phaacians  of  Homer*  (1890);  'The 
Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptioni  on  the  Obelisk 
Crab  in  Central  Park>  (1883);  'The  Sixth  and 
S<ev«lb  Books  of  Herodotiu'    (1885);   'The 
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Law  Code  oi  GortyoB  in  Crow',  (1886) ; 
'Telegraphy  amoo^  w  Aneieiilfi'  (In  Pa(>en 
of  the  Archseological  Institute  of  America: 
QuiioaJ  Series  III,  Ca«ibridg«  1890). 

HERRIAM,  tabT'i-^m,  CUnton  Hart, 
American  biologist  and  atithor:  b.  New  York 
CiW,  5  Dee.  1855,  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1S77  and  from  the  Collwie  of  Pbysiciana 
and  Surgeons  In  New  York  in  1879,  andptsc* 
tiled  medicine  187d-85.  He  was  Uuiied  States  - 
Bering  Sea  commissioner  in  lB9i  and  vtsjted: 
Alaslci  in  the  interest  of  fur  seal  invettif^ations. 
He  has  held  various  commiswins  from  tha  gan- 
eminent  in  the  field  of  biology  and  ha«  made 
explorations  ia  iti  interest  in  t4ie  far  West. 
lo  1910  he  wa&  placed  in  charge  of  the  biological 
and  ethnological  investi^atioOiS  carried  i  '~ 


mais    of    the    Adirondacks'     (1882-84); 

'Results  of  Biological  Survey  of  Sao  Francisco 
Mountain  Rct{ion  and  Desert  of  Little  Colorado 
in  Ariiona'  (1890):  'Flora  and  Fauna  of  the 
Death  Valley  Expedition>  (1893);  'life  Zones 
and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  SUtes'  (1808)  ; 
'Indian  Population  of  Califprnia'  (1905)  ; 
'Totemism  in  California*  (1908)  ;  'The  Dawn 
of  the  WorId>  (1910),  and  about  400  papers  on 
zoological,  botanical  and  ethnological  subjects, 
MERKZAM,  Henry  Clay,  American  sol- 
dier: h.  Houlton,  Me..  13  Nov.  1837;  d.  1912, 
He  was  graduated  from  Colby  University,  and 
began  the  study  of  law ;  but  in  1862  entered  the 
Union  army  as  captain  in  a  Maine  regiment. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Antielam  in  1862.  and 


(a  negro  re^imenl)  at  the  close  of  the  war;  he 
led  the  assault  on  Fort  Blakely  9  April  186S. 
and  obtained  a  medal  of  honor  from  Congress 
for  gallant  conduct.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
major  in  the  regular  United  States  army,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1897 
and  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish 
War,  1898.  He  served  ia  many  expeditions 
against  th«  Indians,  and  protected  American 
cltiiens  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
revolutionary  troubles  (1873-76).  In  1898  he 
was  commander  of  the  departments  of_  the 
Columbia  and  California,  and  organized; 
equipped  and  forwarded  the  troops  lo  the 
Philippines;  and  in  1899  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pinea  in  command  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
In  January  1900  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Colorado,  and  in  1901 
was  retired  from  active  service.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Merriam  infantry  pack 


Iowa,  20  Oct.  1869.  In  1887  he  was  (rraduale:} 
at  Lenox  College,  Iowa,  and  hi  1895  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Munich.  In  1894-99  he  was  instructor  in 
paleontology  and  historical  geology;  in  1899- 
1905  assistant  professor;  in  1905-12  associate 
professor,  and  after  1912professor  of  paleontol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  California.  Professor 
Merriam  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  the 
American  PaljeontologicaJ  Society,  and  other 
learned  bodies.  He  is  the  author  of  tiumeroua 
papers  on  fossil  reptiles  and  fossil  mammals  of 
western  North  America,  and  on  the  general 
historical  geology  of  the  Pacific  Coast  re^n. 


He  was  .graduated  from  Kacinp  College,  Wis- 
consin, in  1871  aod  entered  ihe  First  National 
Bank  of  Saint  Paul  where  be  was  cashier  in. 
1873.  In  IMI  he  was  pcesideat  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  BanU  there  end  in  1882  became 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Itlinnesoia 
and  was  speaker  in  1^6.  He  Tva;  elected 
governor  of  Minnesota  In  1889  and  was  director 
of  the  United  Stales  census  in  1898-190i 

UBRRICK,  Fnderick,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1810;  d.  1894.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Wilbraham 
Wesleyan  Academy  and  at  Wesleyan  Univiersity. 


Science  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  from 
1838  to  1843.  In  the  latter  year  he  began  Us 
^ataifxiioa  w»th  Ohio  WeEleysn  Univccfity 
which  continued  until  his  death.  For  13  years 
be  was  president  of  that  institution.  Merridc 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Underground  Kailway 
and  otherwise  an  active  Abolitionist  He  ,waa 
ordained  to  the  minisiiv  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  took  part  in  the  General 
Conferences  of  I860,  1864  and  1876.  He  en- 
dowed the  Merrick  lectureship  at  Ohio 
Wcslevau  Univ,ersity.  He  .published,  poems  and 
contributions  in  religious  journals  aad  iba 
volume,  'Formalism*    (1865). 

MERRICK,  iii«r'ik,  Leonard,  English  nov- 
elist: h.  Belsize  Park,  London,  21  Feb.  186*. 
He  was  educated  at  Brighton  College,'  aad 
aitmng  his  novels,  several  of  which  have  heen 
reprinted  in  this  country,  are:  'Mr.  Baralgette's 
Agent* ;  'The  Man  Who  Was  Good' ;  'CuilJiia: 
a  Daiwhter  of  the  PhiTistines* :  'When  Love 
Flies  Out  of  the  Window.'  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  plays. 

MERRIPIELD,  mer'i^feld,  Webster,  Amerx 
ican  educator:  h.  Wilfiamsvillc,  Vt,  27  July 
1854;  d.  22  Jan.  1916.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1877  and  was  an  instructor  there  187iK 
83.  From  1884  to  1891  he  -was  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  ol  North  Dakota,  pro- 
fessor of  political  eomomy,  1891-1903,  and 
president  of  the  institution  since  1891.     . 

MKRRILL,  Elmer  TmeadelL  American 
university  professor:  b.  Millville,  Mass.,  I  Jan. 
1860.  In  1881  he  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University  and  subsequently  Studied  at  Yale, 
1885-86,  the  Universitv  of  Beriin,  J886-87, 
Rome  ^892,  1895,  1898-99,  1903,  and  in  England 
In  1882-83  he  was  instructor  in  classics  at  the 
Massachusetts  Slate  Normal  School,  Westfield; 
in  1883-86  tutor  in  Latin  at  Wesleyan;  in  1887- 
86  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Southem  California;  in  188ft-190S  Robert  Rich 
professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature  at 
Wesleyan  University.  In  1905  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  language  and  Hterature  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Hartford,  and  in  1908  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Latin  at  the  UnWef^ty  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  MerriH  was  chairmfln  of  the 
American  School  of  Ctasiical  Studies  in  Rome 
in  1900-01  and  professor  there  in  1898-99.  Sincff 
1906  he  has  heen  associate  editor  of  Ctassteal 
Pha&lagy,  He  has  edited  'Poems  of  CaiaBos* 
(1893)  ;  'Fragments  of  Roman  Satire'  (1897)  ; 
'Selected  Letters  qf  ffa«  Yoingei  Pfaiy' 
(1903) :  'C.  Plini  Oecili  Secundi  Epistularura 
Ubri  NoTem>  (1914). 
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HBKSILL  —  MBRRIHAC 


MERRILL,  Vredttrick  Judm  Humlton, 

American  eeologist;  b.  New  York,  30  April 
1861.  In  1%5  he  was  graduated  at  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Mines,  received  the  degree  of 
D.Fh.  there  in  1890  and  was  assistant  in  the 
New  Jersey  G«o!ogical  Survey  188S-S9.  In 
189I>-93  Dr.  Merrill  was  assistant  State  Geolo- 
gist  of  New  York.  In  189(M»4  he  was  assistant 
director,  in.l8<*4-19M  director  of  the  New  York 
.  State  Musenm.  He  had  charge  of  the  New 
York  exhibits  at  the  expositions,  Chicago  1893, 
Bufialo  1901  and  Saint  Louis  1904.  Since  1904 
he  has  been  in  private  practice  as  mining  geol- 
ogist. He  published  'Salt  and  Gypsum  Indus- 
tries in  New  York'  ( 1893) ;  'Mineral  Re- 
sources of  New  Yoric>  (1896)  ;  <Road  Materials 
and  Road  Building  in  New  York>  (1897); 
*  Natural  History  Museums  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada'   (1903). 

MERRILL,  mirll,  George  Sdmtnda, 
American  Baptist  clergytnan  and  educator:  b. 
CharlestowR,  Mass.,  19  Dec  1846;  d.  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  U  June  190a  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1869,  and  from  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1872.  Entering  the  Bap- 
tist ministry,  he  was  pastor  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  (1872-77);  at  Salem,  Mass.  (1877-85); 
at  Colorado  Springs  (1885-87) ;  and  at  Newton, 
Mass.  (1890-99).  In  1899  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  administration  improved  the 
standard  and  awakened  interest  in  many  new 
lines  of  college  activity.  He  wrote  'Stoiy  of 
the  Manuscripts'  (1881)  ;  'Cnisaders  and  Cap< 
tives*  (1890) ;  <Tbe  Reasonable  Christ' 
(1893);   'Tlic  Parchments  of  Faith'    (1895). 

MERRILL,  Georn  PerUna,  American 
geologist :  b.  Auburn,  Me,_.  31  May  1854.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Maine  in 
1879.  He  has  been  head  curator  of  the  de- 
partment of  geology  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  since  1897,  and  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  in  George-  Washington 
University  since  189^!  He  was  special  agent 
for  the  12th  census.  He  has  published  <Sione 
for  Building  and  Decoration'  (1SQM903)  ; 
'Rocks,  rock- weathering  and  Soils*  ( 1897- 
1907)  :  'Handbook  of  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy United  States  National  Museum'  (1892); 
'Non-Metallic  Mineniis>  (1901-M~10) ;  'His- 
tory of  North  American  Geology'^  (1905): 
'(jalalogue  of  Meteorite  Collection  in  United 
States  National  Museum'  (1915),  and  many 
papers  to  scientiiic  societies.  Dr.  Merrill  is  a 
member  of  the  Geoiogical  Society  of  America, 
of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sdence  and  of 
other  learned  bodies. 

MERRILL,  Lewia,  American  soldier:  b. 
New  Berlin,  Pa.,  28  Oct.  1834;  d.  Philadelphia, 
27  Feb.  1896.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1855,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  volunteer  cav- 
alry regiment  and  served  with  distinction 
dirough  the  war.  He  was  active  in  warfare 
with  the  Indians  and  performed  the  notable 
service  of  breaking  up  the  Kuklux  Klan  in  1863, 
which  was  recogtuzed  by  Congress  after  some 
delay  by  promotion  to  die  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  1891. 

MERRILL,  Selah,  American,  Congrega- 
tionalist  clergyman  and  archfcologist :  b.  Can- 
ton Centre,  Conn.,  2  May  1837;  d  1909.    He 


was  educated  at  Yale  and  at  the  New  Haven 
Theological  Setninary  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1864  when  he  entered  the  Federal 
army  as  chaplain.  He  held  pastorates  in  Leroy, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Ban  Francisco,  and  was  for  a 
time  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Andovo'  Theolog- 
ical Seminaiy.  In  1882-86,  1891-94  and  after 
1896  he  served  as  United  Stales  consul  at  leru- 
salem  and  made  valuable  ardueological  re- 
searches and  (bscoveries  there.  In  1907 
he  became  consul  at  Georgetown,  Guiana.  He 
wrote  'East  of  the  Jordan'  (1881)  ;  'Galihx  in 
the  Time  of  Chiift'  (1881)  j  'The  Site  of 
Calvary'  (1885);  etc 

MERRILL,  Stephen  Huon,  American 
Methodist  bishop;  h.  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  16 
Sept.  1825;  d.  Keyport,  N.  J.,  12  Nov.  1905.  Ht 
studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Ohio  Onference  in  1846,  and  in  1868-72 
was  editor  of  the  'Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate.' In  1872  was  ap^nted  bishop.  He  pub- 
lished 'Christian  Baptism';  'Union  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism' ;  'Sancttfication*  (1901) ; 
'Miracles'  (1902). 

MERRILL,  Wnilam  Emery,  American 
military  engineer:  b.  Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  11 
Oct  1837;  a.  near  Edgefield.  111.,  14  Dec.  1391, 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1859  and 
for  a  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil 
War  was  assistant  professor  in  engineering  at 
West  Point.  He  went  to  the  front  in  1861,  and 
served  with  distinction  at  Yorktown,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionary  Rti^  and  other  famous 
battles  and  in  1864-6S  had  chaise  of  the  railroad 
which  supplied  the  armies  in  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  his  serv- 
ices. _Afler  the  war  he  served  as  chief  enp- 
neer  on  the  staff  of  General  Sherman  and  was 
engaged  in  western  surveys  and  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Ohio  River  at  the  time  of  his 
death  which  occurred  on  a  railroad  train.  He 
wrote  '  Iron  Truss  Bridges  for  Railroads' 
(1870)  and  'Improvement  of  Non-Tidal 
Rivers'   (1881). 


the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railroad ;  about  145  miles  north  of  Madison. 
It  was  settled  in  1875  and  incorporated  in  1880. 
It  is  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  the  chief 
industries  are  cotuiected  with  lumbering.  Mer- 
rill has  manufacturing  establishments  for  shin- 
ies, laths,  planed  lumber,  sawed  luml>er,  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  clapboards,  lumber  for  inte- 
rior finish,  flooring,  etc.  It  has  a  high  school, 
a  daily  newspaper,  an  opera  house,  a  court- 
house which  cost  about  $100,000.  and  the  T.  B. 
Scott  Public  Library.    Pop.  8,689. 

HERRTHAC,  m*r'I-mak,  a  river  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  has  its  source  at  Franklin 
where  the  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipisaulde  riv- 
ers unite.  The  Winnipisaukie  is  the  outlet  for 
the  lake  of  the  same  name ;  the  Pemigewasset 
has  its  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  Grafton 
County,  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  Merri- 
mac  flows  nearly  due  south  into  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  when  it  turns,  continuing  its 
course  east,  then  northeast  to  the  Atlaoric 
Ocean.    The  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  tidal  estn- 


__.    ._ _   .  .    .  I  sand  bar  irfiich  is 

>nstantty  changing,  and  wfiicli  is  a  bindrance 
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to  navigztioa.  The  river  is  nartgable  for  small 
steamen  as  fsr  as  HaverfailL  The  extensive 
water-power  of  the  Uerrimac  has  .been  the 
main  cause  of  the  development  and  proepcrit;r 
of  the  entire  reston.  Some  of  the  largest  coi- 
ton-mills  of  the  conntiy  were  erected  on  Its 
banks,  and  many  woolen  mills,  carpet  mills  and 
other  manufactories.  Newbitryport  a  at  tbe 
mootb  of  the  nver.  Other  important  ptaceS'On 
its  banks  are  Havetliill,  Lawrence  and  Low«IL 
in  Massachtnetts,  and  Nashua,  Manchester  ana 
Concord  in  New  Ham^ishire.  The  length  from 
the  source  of  the  Femigewasset  to  the  ocemis 
183  miles;  its  drainage  area  5,000  miles. 

MERRIMAC,  The,  a  frigate  of  the  United 
States  Davy,  See  Monitor  and  Mekkimac, 
The. 

HBRRIMAN,  m«r'I-m«n.  Henry  Seton. 
See  Scott,  Hugh  Stowbu. 

UBRRIIKAN,  Huufield,  American  engi- 
neer and  author:  b.  Southin^on,  Conn.,  ISfe 
He  graduated  from  the  scienttfic  department  at 
Yale  in  1871,  was  with  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  two  years,  and  in  18?S  be- 
came instructor  in  civil  engineerii^  at  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  (Yale).  In  1878  he  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  as  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Lehigh  University,  which  he  oc- 
cupied for  29  years.  During  a  part  of  this 
feriod  he  was  also  called  upon  to  assist  tbe 
'nited  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Since  1907  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
consultation  on  important  works,  mainly  in 
hi^draulics.  He  has  written  many  textbooks, 
widely  used  by  the  colleges.  Among  them  aic 
'Method  of  Least  Squares';  'Mechanics  of 
Materials';  <A  Text  Book  on  Roofs  and 
Bridges'  (4  vols.,  Jacob  co-editor);  'Treatise 
on  Hydraulics' ;  'Handbook  for  Surveyors'; 
'Strength  of  Materials;  'Preciw  Surrcyiiw'; 
'Elements  of  Sanitary  EngineeriiM* ;  'Ele- 
ments of  Hydraulics.'  Every  one  orihese  has 
patsed  through  several  editions.  He  was  also 
chief  editor  of  the 'American  Engineers'  Podcet 
Book,'  and  has  contributed  to  nuoKltMH]  ttcbni- 
cal  and  scientific  papers. 

HERRITT,  KncBt  0«orm,  American 
physicist:  b.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  28  April  186S. 
In  1881-82  be  studied  at  Purdue  UnivWsky  and 
in  1886  was  graduated  M.E.  at  Cornell.-  He 
made  graduate  studies  at  Cornell  in  1887-88  and 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  18?3-W.  In 
1888-91  he  was  instructor  in  physics,  in  18!l2-' 
1903  assistant  profeeSM-,  and  after  1903'pTtofes- 
sor  at  Cornell.  From  1909  to  1914  he  was  dean 
of  tbe  Graduate  School.  Dr:  Merritt  is  a  con- 
tributor to  sdntific  journals  on  investigations 
in  pbysics. 

MERRITT,  mirlt.  WeBleV,  American 
soldier:  b.  New  York,  16  June  IM6;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  3  Dec,  1910.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  We^  Point  in  18E0  and  served  with 
honor  through  the  Civil  War  and  for  bravery  at 
Gettysburg  was  brevctted  major.  His  services 
at  the  battles  of  Yellow  Tavern  and  Winches- 
ter gained  for  him  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen* 
eral  and  major-general.  He  was  assigned 
chiefly  to  frontier  dutf  from  the  cloae  <of  the 
Civil  War  until  1883  when  he  was  made  super- 
intendem  of  West  Point  and  in  1887  placed  on 
duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth, '  Kan.  He  com- 
manded the  Oepavtment  of  the  East,  1S97~9S  and 


in  May  1898  was  put  in  command  of  the 
United  States  troops  in  the  Fhillimncs  and 
conducted  the  campaign  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. After  the  close  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  he  was  ordered  to  Pans  in  order  to 
assist  the  wnric  of  tbe  American  peace  com- 
miasionen.    Ha  was  retired  in  June  1900. 

MERRITT,  William  Hamilton,  Canadian 
mining  engineer:  b.  Saint  Catherines,  Ontario, 
1S55.  He  received  his  education  at  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  the  Royal  Military  School,  and  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  London.  Returning  to 
Canada  he  practised  bis  profession  in  Toronto; 
was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  commission  to 
tbe  Paris  Exposition  of  187S  and  subseiguently 
was  made  lecturer  in  mining  engineenng  in 
the  Kitigston  School  of  Mining.  He  became  a 
comet  in  the  governor-general  s  body-guard  in 

1884,  took  part  in  suppressing  Kiel's  rebellion  in 

1885,  in  the  Boer  War  in  I»9-19(K.  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt was  also  chosen  president  of  the  Ontario 
Mining  Institute.  He  contiibuted  to  the  'Pro- 
ceedings' of  the  London  Geological  Society, 
the  'Proceedings'  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers;  the  'Proceedings'  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  and  is  author  of  'EcoBomic 
Minerals  of  Ontario'  <1896)  and  'Field  Test- 
ing for  Gold  and  Silver'   (1900). 

MERRY,  William  Walter,  English  An- 
glican clergyman  and  classical  scholar:  b.  Wor- 
cestershire, 6  Sept.  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  has  been  rector 
of  Lincohi  CoUege  there  from  1884.  He  is 
widely  known  for  his  editions  of  ihe  classics 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  and  including 
the  'Odyssey'  (Books  I  to  XII,  66th  thou- 
sand; XIII  to  XXIV,  16th  thousand;  and  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes.  He  is  the  author  of 
'The  Greek  Diafects'  (1875). 

HSRRY  DEL  VAL,  Rafael,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church :  b.  London,  10  Oct. 
186S.  His  father,  Don  Marquis  Merry  del  Val 
was  partly  of  Irish  ancestry,  being  descended 
from  the  Irish  fanuly  Metry  established  in 
Spain;  and  his  mother,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro 
Jos*  de  Zulueta,  Count  de  TorrS  Diaz,  although 
of  Spanish  origin,  was  English  by  education.  At 
the  time  of  Rafaefs  birth  his  father  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Spanish  embassy,  London,  the  boj^s 
early  studies  being  pursued  in  the  English 
metropolis.  Later  he  attended  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege  of  Saint  Michael,  Brussels,  afterward 
taking  a  course  at  Ushaw,  and  was  subsequentiv 
chosen  private  tutor  to  Alfonso  XIII.  When 
his  father  was  appointed  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  the  Vatican  young  Rafael  accompanied  Wm 
to  Rome  and  entered  the  Gregorian  University 
where,  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood,  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology,  receiving  die 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  theology 
conferred  by  this  institution.  At  the  age  of  24 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  and.  although  intended 
for  the  diocese  of  Westminster,  was  retained  in 
Rome  and  soon  became  cameriere  participants 
to  Pope  Leo  Xlll.  Four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  robes  and  privy  diam- 
berlain  to  Leo  XIII,  taking  uv  his  residence  in 
the  Vatican.  Despite  Monaignor  Merry  del 
Val's  youdi  his  linguistic  knowledge,  which  in- 
cliided  a 'fine'  command  of  EnF^ish,  Frendi, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  his  cosmopolitan  train-' 
ing  qnafified  him  admirably  for  the  fulfilment  of 
various  important  missions.    In  1887  tw  accoio- 
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Mtiied  Che  papal  eavoy,  Monsifcnor  SdUa,  to 
Queen  Vktoria-s  jubilee  and  in  1896  wenl  as 
pajial  delegate  lo  Canada  to  investif^c  the 
que&tion  of  separate  Catholic  schooli  in  Uani- 
taba,  his  report  to  the  Holy  See  calling  (ortli 
the  Affari  vos,  Leo  Xlll'i  famous  letter  to  the 
CathoUcB  of  Canada.  Il  was  likewUe  in  18% 
thai  MoDsignor  Merry  del  Val  was  made  secre- 
tary  to  the  commisgion  appointed  to  determine 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders.  In  1899-1901 
he  was  president  of  the  ColleKe  for  Noble 
Ecclesiastic,  in  1900  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Nic»a  and  in  1902  made  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Nicocia.  The  same  year  he  was 
Kpoinled  papal  envoy  to  the  coronation  of 
ng  Edward  VII  and  his  book  on  the  "Truths 
of  Uie  Papal  Claims'  was  given  to  the  public. 
In  the  interrejenum  followitig  the  death  of 
I^eo  XIII,  Cardinal  Oreglia,  dean  of  the  ColleKe 
of  Cardinals,  named  Archbishop  Merry  del  Val 
secretary  to  the  conclave  of  cardinals  that 
elected  Pius  X.  This  pontiff  appointed  the 
young  archbishop  Papal  Secretary  of  Slaie'and 
on  9  Nov.  1903.  elevated  him  to  the  cardinalate. 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  is  secretary  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Venerable  Fabric  of  Saint 
Peter's;  archpricst  of  the  Vatican  Basilica  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Codification  of  Canon  Law.  His  term  of  oflice 
as  Papal  Secretary  of  Slate  expired  at  the  death 
of  Pius  X. 

HERRY  SNCLAHD,  a  popular  name  for 
England.    The  word  merry  is  used,  not  in  the 


the  phrase,  'merry  month  of  May.* 

MERRY  MOUNT,  a  district  near  the 
present  town  of  Quincy,  iitaa„  which  in  the 
early  colonial  days  of  New  EpKland  was  occu- 
pied by  a  party  oE  men  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England.  They  paid  liltie  respect  to  the 
rigid  and  austere  habits  of  the  Puritans  whom 
they  greatly  offended  by  the  laxity  of  their 
manners.  An  attack  was  made  upon  this  settle- 
ment by  the  forces  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in 
1630.  John  Lothtop  Motley,  Uie  historian,  pro- 
duced in  1849  a  romance  entitled  'Merry  UoimL' 
HERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR.  Th«, 
Shakespeare's  greatest  prose  play.  It  contains 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  verse  Unes,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  its  scenes  is  equally  subdued.  Bare  for 
a  flash  of  the  old  fire  in  the  fairy  poetry  at  the 
close.  Dennis  and  Rowe  report  a  story,  cur- 
rent at  the  opening  of  the  !8lh  century  and 
inherently  plausible,  to  theellect  that  this  play 
was  written  within  two  weeks  to  the  special 
order  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  who  desired  to  see 
Falstaff  in  love.  The  wish  is  worthy  of  the 
Queen's  taste  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
satisfied  indicates  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
work  spontaneously.  In  point  of  time  the  play 
belongs  with  the  greatest  comedies  —  with 
*Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  'Twelfth  Night,' 
and  'As  You  Like  it.'  It  was  licensed  for 
publication  in  January  1602  and  most  likely 
composed  shortly  before,  for  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  FalstafC  of  this  jJay  can  have  been 
created  while  recollection  of  the  (treat  FalstafF 
of  'Henry  IV'  C1S9?,  1598)  was  very  fresh  in 
the  author's  mind  There  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  two  characters.  In  ihe  'Merry 
Wives'  Falslaff  loses  most  of  his  pecnHar  wit 
and  all  the  graver,  pathetic  side  of  his  char- 


acier.  He  loacs  his  ctunn.  not  only  for  ifat 
spectator  hut  for  bia  companions.  There  is  a 
sense  of  positive  disaMCf  in  Seeiag  the  inTindblj 
lovabie  ktiight  of  'Henry  IV'  and  'Henry  V 
betrayed  by  his  own  creatures,  Nyn  and  Pistol 
^11,  i),  just  as  duve  is  in  hearing  the  Tilaiuc 
lur  of  the  Gadshill  episode  ignominiotisly  re- 
\vdos   to   Broolo-Ford    (in   111,   v)    the   wboh 


berry  and  Bottom.  The  play  is  brisk  and  e 
lertaining.  and  is  constructed  wiJi  masterly 
technique,  but  it  deals  wholly  with  the  externals 
of  character  and  with  unlikely  incidents.  lis 
type-figures  —  Slender,  Sir  Hugh,  Dr.  Caius, 
Ae  Host,— when  compared  wfth  Mcrcutio,  Sir 
Toby,  or  the  old  FalstalT,  are  like  pygmies  after 
giants.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor*  was  regarded  with 
special  favor  hy  the  Eiiiabethans,  After  die 
Restoration  it  seems  to  have  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Shakespeare's  comedies. 
though  Samuel  Pepys  registers  emphatic  dissent 
when  noting  in  fiis  diary  that  on  15  Aug.  16t^ 
he  saw  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  ■which 
did  not  please  me  at  all,  in  no  part  of  iL'  Pre- 
cisely a  century  afler  its  first  publication,  in 
1702,  a  revised  version  by  Dennis  was  brought 
out  with  the  title.  'The  Comical  Gallant,  or 
The  Amours  of  Sir  John  FalstaiTe.'  Since  the 
rise  of  the  romantic  movement,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  least  liked  of  Shakespeare's  comedies. 


of  France  and  his  half  brother  Louis  of  Ger- 
many by  which  Lotharingia  or  Lornine,  the 
kingdom  of  their  nephew  Lothair  II  <d.  8£d), 
was  divided  between  the  east  and  west  Prankish 
realms  —  France  and  tSermany.  From  this  date 
the  history  of  the  two  nation^  divisions  and  ot 
the  European  state  system  begins.. 

HBR8BY,  mer'zl,  England,  a  river  formed 
at  Stockport  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Goyie 
and  Tame.  It  flows  in  a  general  southwest  di- 
rection to  Rtmcoro,  where  it  expands  into  an 
estuary  two  to  three  miles  broa^  near  the 
mouth  of  which,  on  the  north  side,  is  Liverpool, 
with  Birkenhead  opposite,  and  below  which  it 
joins  the  Irish  Sea.  Since  1836  a  railway  tun- 
nel under  the  Mersey  has  afforded  communica- 
tion between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  The 
entire  length  of  the  river,  including  the  esCuarv. 
is  70  miles.  Principal  affluent,  the  Irwell.  to 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  BoUin  and  the 
Weaver  are  affluents  from  Cheshire.  With  ihc 
Mersey  and  Irwell  is  now  closely  connected  the 
great  Manchester  shipcanal   (q.v.)  which  opens 

HER8H0N,  Ralph  Davenport,  American 
electrical  engineer  and  inventor :  b.  Zanesville. 
Ohio,  14  July  1868.  In  1890  he  was  graduated 
at  Ohio  State  University;  from  1891  to  1900 
was  connected  with  the  Wesdnghouse  Companv  | 

at   Pittsburg   and   New  Yoric,  and   thereafter  j 

entered  private  practice  as  consulting  engineer.  ' 

He  installed  several  important  high  voltage 
transmission  systems  in  Colorado,  Montreal. 
Tokio,   Japan  and   in    South    Africa.     He    in-  I 

vented  the  six-phase  rotary  converter,  a  com- 
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pounded  totary  converter,  a  system  of-  lighliuiiff' 
protection  for  electric  apparatut  and  a  coiht 
pensatjng  voltmeter.  In  1912-13  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  o£  Electrical 
Engineers  and  is  a  member  or  Fellow  of  several 
scientific  societies.  He  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous technical  papers, 

U£RSINA,  Asia  Minor,  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Asia  Uinor,  five  miles  soutb  by 
west  of  Adana.  It  is  the  principal  seaport  of 
the  south  coast.  The  climate  is  unheahhfid  in 
summer.  The  harbor  is  an  onen  roadstead. 
An  American  mission  is  located  here  and  there 
is  also  a  consular  agent  of  the  United  States. 
Pop.  15,000,  half  of  whom  arc  Chrisrians, 
Armenian,  Greek  and  European. 

MERSON,  Loc  Oliver,  French  painter:  b. 
Paris,  21  May  1»46.  He  studied  at  the  ficolc 
des  Beaux  Arts  and  was  a  pupil  at  G.  Qiasse- 
vcnt  and  of  Pils.  His  first  picture  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  was  'Leucothea  and  Anaxandros' 
(1867).  In  1869  he  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome^  the  supreme  ambition  of  art  students, 
by  his  paintin;;  "The  Soldier  of  Marathon.*  He 
produced  tlie  same  year  'Apollo  the  Destroyer,* 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Castres.  In  1872  lie 
painted  <The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Edmund  of 


endary  and  mythological  scenes  and  incidents. 
His  chief  works  in  tTjis  class  are  'The  Vision, 
a  LcHend  of  the  14th  Century'  (1873)  ;  'A  Pat- 
riot Sacrifice'  (1874);  'Saint  Michael*  (1875); 
'Saint  Francis  and  the  Wolf  of  Agubbio' 
(1878):  'Saint  Isidore'  (a  triptych)  {1879>- 
'The  Judgment  of  Paris  witnessed  fay  Eros' 
(1884);  'Mankind  and  Fortune*  (1892);  'The 
Annunciation*  (1903).  He  has  also  frescoed 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Louis  IX  the  walls 
of  the  Saint  Louis  gallery  in  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice at  Paris. 

HERTHYR  TYDFIL,  mer'thir  tld'vil.  or 
TYDVIL,  Wales,  a  market  and  roanufacturing 
borough  of  Glamo^ian shire,  24  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Cardiff;  on  the  Taff,  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  Taff  Vale.  It  is  the  third  largest 
place  in  Wales,  and  with  the  suburbs  is  27 
souare  miles  in  area.  From  an  unimportant 
village  in  1780,  Merthyr  Tydfil  has  become  a 
prosperous  centre  of  steel  and  iron  manufac- 
tures, owing  to  its  situation  near  the  valuable 
coal  and  mineral  fields  of  South  Wales. 
Bessemer  steel  was  first  rolled  into  rails  here. 
Since  the  local  iron  became  reduced,  tlie  pig  U 
mainly  imported  from  Spain.  The  town  lias 
imdergone  much  modern  improvement  and  is 
noted  for  its  municipal  enterprises,  one  of  its 
investments  being  the  purchase  of  the  historic 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  with  a  small  lake  and  62 
acres  of  ground,  and  converting  them  into  a 
public  park.  Public  baths  and  two  sewage 
farms  are  maintained.    Fop.  about  83,946. 

MKRTON,  Walter  de,  EngUsh  bishoti:  d. 
about  27  Oct.  1277.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford 
University,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor by  Henry  III  in  126!,  and  three  years  later 
instituted  the  collegiate,  or  separate  house  sys- 
tem of  the  English  University,  by  establishing 
the  college  which  is  called  after  Ids  name. 
Here  the  secular  clergy  wereto  be  educated  in 
philosophy,  the  liberal  a^ts  and  theology.  The 
system  he  thus  introduced  has  been  the  secret 
of  success  both  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and' 


was  originated  cbicfiv  with  the. object  of  rais- 
ing, up  secular  schools  which  might  check  the 
power  of  the  monasteries  and  eventually  super- 
sede them  as,<:¥ntresQf  education.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Rochester  in   1274.' 

.  HBRTON  CpIXBGE,  Oxford,  England, 
was  originally  founded  in  1264  at  Maiden,  Sur- 
rey, by  Walter  de  UertOD  (q.v,),  and  rejnoved 
to  Oxiord  in.  1274i  where  its  colle^ate  biuldin^s 
are  among  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  in 
the  city, .  tne  chapel  especially  bdog  noted  for 
its  proportions  and  beauty.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  warden,  19  fellows,  18  postmasters 
or  scholars,  34  exhibitioners,  four  lecturers, 
two  chaplains,  and  in  1912,  150  under- 
graduates. Among  its  famous  alumni  are  Har- 
vey, the  demonstrator  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood._  Anthony  Wood,  .Sir  THomas  Bodley 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

MERU,  mer'oo,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the 
sacred  mountain  at  the  earth's  centre  on  whose 
summit  resides  Siva,  sustaini^g_  and  tmiting 
earth,  heaven  and  hell.  If  contained  the  cities 
of  the  Hindu  gods,  and  was  the  abode  of  the 
celestial  beings.  It  was  believed  that  the  plan- 
ets revolved  around  it. 

MERV,  m6rv  (sometimes  written  Meru), 
Russia,  an  oasis  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  south 
of  Western  Turkestan,  and  about  120  miles 
north  of  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  now  tra- 
versed by  the  railroad  from  the  Caspian  to 
Samarkand.  It  has  am  area  of  1,900  square 
miles,  and  is  cro&sed  by  the  37th  meridian  and 
62d  parallel  One-fourth  of  this  area  is  arti- 
ficially irrigated.  It  is  watered  :by  the  Mur- 
ghab  and  produces  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  silk, 
etc  In  the  midst  of  the  oasis  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Mcrv,  founded  hy  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  subsequently  held  by  Syri- 
ans, Arabs,  Mongols  and  Persians,  A  new  town 
New  Mcrv,  has  grown  up  on  the  Murghab, 
where  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  crosses  the 
river,  with  a  citadel;  it  has  been  made  the  capi- 
Ul  and  its  population  is  about  15,00a  The 
oasis  generally  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Tekke  Turcomans,  who  from  this  centre  used 
to  make  predatory  incursions  into  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  In  1815  the  oasis  was  subjugated 
b};  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  whom  it  remained 
tributary  for  about  20  years.  Subsequently 
Persia  attempted  to  make  good  the  claims 
which  it  had  long  made  to  this  district,  and  in 
1860  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  Ae  purpose. 
which,  however,  miscarried  completely,  as  did 
another  expedition  In  1876.  In  1881  General 
Skobeleff  led  a  Russian  expedition  against  the 
Tekke  Turcomans,  captured  their  stronghold  of 
Geok-Tepe,  and  received  the  submission  of 
their  principal  leader.  The  district  of  Merv 
subsequently  came  under  the  power  of  Russia. 
Merv  is  of  ^reat  strategical  importance,  and 
considerable  interest  was  attached  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  advances  made  by  Russia  in 
the  direction  of  India.    Pop,  250,000. 

MKRWIN,  Hcniy  Childa,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  S  Aug.  I8S3.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1874  and  was 
for  soDle  lyears  lecturer  in  the  law  school  of 
Boston  University,  Has  been  employed  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  since  1900  to  write 
and  revise  statntes.  Beside  editing  several  legal 
works  he  is  the  author  of  'Patentability  of 
Inventiona)  (1884)  ;  'Road,  Track  aad  Stable*,, 
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Harte>  (1910). 

HSRYCODUS,  or  COSORYX,  a.  small 
antlered  antelope  fos&il  in  the  Miocene  fontia- 
tions  of  the  western  United  States.  It  *a» 
about  the  size  of  a  dorcas  gaxetle,  but  with 
shorter  limbs  and  neck  and  belonged  to  the 
family  AniUoeapridx,  now  represented  only  by 
the  pronehom;  but  it  bore  relatively  tall 
three-lined  antlers,  whidi  were  deciduous  and 
precisely  Kite  those  of  deer.  Minute  lateral 
toe-rudiments  hung  high  above  all  the  hoofs,  but 
these  were  relatively  smaller  than  in  deer;  in 
the  modern  pronghorn  no  trace  of  these  re- 
mains. It  was  probably  a  collateral  ancestor 
of  the  antelopes.  Btastomeryt  is  a  closely  re- 
lated genus  somewhat  more  primitive.  A  very 
complete  skeleton,  collected  by  W.  D.  Matthew, 
is  exhibited  in  the  American  Museuib  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  New  York. 

HttRYON,  CharlcB.  sharl  mi-re-oA,  French 
etcher:  b.  Paris,  23  Nov.  1821;  d  Charcnlon, 
14  Feb.  1868.  He  entered  the  navy,  after 
studying  at  Brest,  but  failing:  health,  forced  his 
resiRnation,  and  tie  settled  in  Pans,  studying 
etching  there.  His  chief  works  were  pic- 
turesque spots  in'  old  Paris,  man^  since  de- 
■troyed  A  series  of  23  plates  by  him  appeared 
185&-54.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  an  insane 
asylum  at  Charenton.  Consult  Wedmore, 
<M*ryon  and  Mtryon's  Paris'  (1879);  Burty, 
'L'CEuvre  de  Charles  Miryon,*  translated  by 
Hnish  (1879);  Bouvenne,  'Notes  et  Souvenirs 
stir  Charles  Miryon'  (1883). 

HESA,  Ariz.,  town  in  Maricopa  County,  on 
the  Arizona  Eastern  Railroad,  20  miles  south- 
east of  Phanix.  It  contains  numerous  Toltec 
remains,  a  government  experimental  farm  and 

Bower  plant,  the  Granite  Reef  Dam,  a  public 
brary  and  fine  school  buildings.  It  has  ex- 
tensive agricultural,  fruit-growing  and  stock- 
raising  interests.  The  town  grew  from  a  Mor- 
mon colony  esublished  here  in  1879.  The 
municipality  owns  the  water  supply  system. 
Pop.  1,690. 

VCi&K.  or  TABLS  MOUNTAIN,  any  flat 
topped  hill  which  stands  out  prominently  above 
the  surrounding  area.  The  ftalness  is  usuaUy 
due  to  a  horitontal  layer  of  hard  rock  capping 
the  hill.  Many  of  our  most  noted  mesa  areas 
are  the  result  of  lava  flows  that  cap  and  protect 
softer  layers  beneath.  Buite  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  similar  sense,  though  it  is  more  often 
applied  to  steep-sided  prominent  hills  that  are 
not  notably  Ral-UVPetT 

MESA  VKRDE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
Colo.,  a  reservadon  of  48,966  acres  in  Monte- 
zuma County,  southwestern  Colorado.  Within 
its  area,  in  canvons  of  the  Mancos  River,  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  ruins  of  pre- 
historic cliff  dwellings  in  the  southwestern 
United  States.  TTie  Mesa  Verde  (Sp  'green- 
tahle*  so  named  from  its  vegetation}  is  a  high 
table-land,  dividing  the  Mancos  and  Monte- 
zuma valleys.  This  mesa  is  elevated  above  die 
valleys  some  2,000  feet,  and  rises  abruptly  from 
their  floors,  with  precipitous  sides,  lilee  tfie 
walls  of  a  canyon.  The  northern  extremity  of 
this  ftrcat  mesa  terminates  in  Point  Lookout, 
which  juts  out  between  the  two  valleys,  a  land- 
mark for  miles  in  all  directions.    The  hi«heit 


part  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Park 
Pwnt,  near  the  northent  boundary,  is  8,S74 
feet  above  sea-level,  while  Point  Lookout  has  an 
elevation  of  8,428  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
northern  edge  of  die  mesa  terminates  in  a  pie- 
d^tous  UuH,  averaging  2,000  feel  above  ihc 
floor  of  the  Montezuma  Valley.  The  general 
slope  of  the  mesa  is  to  the  south,  so  that  a  per- 
son tm  the  northern  rim  has  a  view  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  surface  of  this  table-lend  is  broken 
by  innuoMrBble  canyons,  which  start  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  mesa  an  the  northern  and  west- 
em  tide*.  a«d.  growing  deeper  and  more  mmd 
as  they  descend,  Anally  open  oat  into  the  Man- 
cos Cannon.  These  canyons  have  many  great 
caverns  tn  their  aide  walls,  with  the  overhang- 
ing rock  for  roofs  and  in  these  caverns  are 
found  the  ruins  of  the  cliff  dwelU:^  Tbe 
principal  ruins  are  found  in  Navajo,  Cliff,  Sods, 
Long  and  Rock  Canyon^  though  dicre  are  hjn- 
dreds  of  lesser  ruins  in  all  the  canyoos  in  the 
park.  Spruce  Tree  House  is  in  Spruce  Canyan. 
a  brand)  of  Navajo;  CUfI  Palace  is  in  Cliif 
Canyon;  Balcony  HoUse  is  in  Soda;  Peabodjr 
House  and  Inaccessible  are  in  Navajo;  Long 
Hdusc  is  in  Rock  Canyon.  A  ruin  in  Long 
Canyon  was  entered  by  one  of  the  rangers  in 
1914  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  abandoned 
\sy  its  original  tenants.  Its  difficult  approadi 
had  protected  it  from  all  vandalism,  and  it  was 
fo«md  just  as  it  had  been  left,  no  one  knows 
how  long  ago.  One  sealed  room  contained  i 
fine  collection  of  jart  and  implements.  It  was 
reached  by  iwingiiig  a  ladder  over  the  ctil!, 
anchoring  it  at  the  top.  and  letting  it  swing. 
Down  this  swinging  ladder  the  ranter  went  and 
then  anchored  it  at  the  bottom.  Now  tourists 
make  t^e  descent.  Tliese  ruined  houses,  or 
villages,  are  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  cxa- 
yon  walls  and,  protected  from  the  weather,  art 
remarkably  well  preserved.  Some  of  them  are 
.  smalt,  witt  only  a  few  rtMras,  wliile  others  art 
large  and  mtist  have  accommodated  a  larce 
population.  The  ruins  found  on  the  mesas,  with- 
out the  pratectio'a  of  tiie  overftanging  difils, 
have  not  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  are 
now  but  Moonds  of  stoase  and  earth. 

While  the  ruins  tn  the  Mancos  Cariyon  were 
explored  as  earty  as  1874,  the  most  important 
escaped  discovery  nndl  1888,  wfaon  R  Wetherill 
and  C  Mason  of  Mancos,  in  search  of  a  stray 
herd  one  day  in  December,  penetrated  a  pinyon 
wood  to  the  edge  of  a  deep-«de  canyon.  'In 
the  opposite  cliff,  sheltered  by  a  Imge,  masuve 
vault  of  rock,  there  lay  before  thdr  astonished 
eyes  a  whole  town,  with  towers  and  walls,  ris- 
ing out  of  a  heap  of  rubia.*  They  named  the 
place  "Cmf  Palace,"  and  the  same  day  discov- 
ered nearby,  in  another  canyon,  another  large 
cliff  dwelling  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Spruce  Tree  House,  from  a  great  spruce  grow- 
ing among  the  ruins.  The  word  dwelling  is 
nusleading,  for  roost  of  ifacae  birildings  were 
villages.  Spruce  Tree  House,  for  instance,  was 
undoubtedly  a  town  of  importance,  hartwring 
at  least  350  inhabitants. 

The  arrangement  of  houses  in  a  cliff  dwell- 
ing of  the  size  of  Cliff  Palace,  for  example,  w 
characteristic  and  intimately  associated  wiU 
the  distribution  of  the  sodal  divisions  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  population  was  composed  of 
mber  of  units,  possibly  clans,  each  of  wnidi 
its  own  social  organizaAioD  more  or  less 
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I  SnH  TEMPLE,  MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO 

This  ruin,  in  "  The  Land  ol  the  Cliff  Dwellen,"  «■■  cicinled  io  ItlS  by  Dr.  J.  Waltn  PewkM,  of  lh«  Smitlitaniin 
iDsiituiiDi],  WuhinftDo,  p.  C.     It  is  III  feel  loii(.      Dr.  Fewket  ii  ol  tha  opialOD  Ihal  the  atructure  was  iotended 

2  BALCONY  HODSE,  MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  SOUTHWESTERN   COLORADO 


t  of  lli«  dunecoui  prchialoric  ruioa  on  Ihe  Heaa.  and  ona  of  the  aunt  iDleieatinc  aafl  -OOO  \c 
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distinct  ttam  others,  a  condidon  that  anicarB 
in  the  arrangement  of  rooms.  The  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  a  clan  were  not  necesaariJy  connected, 
ilthou^  Kenierally  neigbboriag  rooms  were  dis- 
:iiiguiahea  from  one  another  by  their  uteb 
Thus,  each  clan  had  it«  men's  rooms,  wtuch  was 
:eremon»Uy  called  the  Idva,'  Hera  toe  men 
if  the  clan  practically  lived,  engaged  in  their 
jccupations.  Each  clan  had  also  one  or  more 
■ooms,  which  may  be  styled  the  living  rooms, 
ind  >3ther  enclosures,  for  granaries  or.  storage 
A  corn.  The  com  was  ground  iato  meal  in 
mother  room  containing  the  melalt  set  in  a 
>in  or  stone  box,  and  in  goioe  instances  in  fire- 
iliiccs,  althoufih  these  were  gonerallj  placed  in 
he  plazas  or  on  the.  housetops.  All  these  dif- 
icrrnt  rooms,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
lOuses  that  belonged  to  one  clan. 

The  conviction  that  each  kiva  denotes  a  dis- 
inct  social  unit,  as  a  dan  or  a  family,  is  sup- 
)orted  by  a  general  jimilariiy  in  the  masonry 
if  the  Idva  walls  and  that  of  adjacent  houses 
iscribed  to  the  same  clan.  From  the  number 
if  these  rooms  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
it  least  23  social  units  or  clans  in  Cliff  Palace. 
Che  kivas  were  the  rooms  where  the  men  spent 
nost  of  the  time  devoted  to  ceremonies,  conn- 
ils  and  othttr  gathering  In  the  aooal  condi- 
ions  prevalent  at  Cliff  Palace  the  religious  f  ra- 
eniity  was  Umited  to  the  men  of  the  clan. 

Apparently  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
tistribution  of  the  kivas.  As  it  was  prescribed 
hat  these  rooms  should  be  subterranean,  the 
:reatest  number  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
ectangular  buildings,  where  it  was  eauest  to 
Jtcavate  them.  But  when  necessary  these 
tmclures  were  built  far  back  in  the  cave  and 
■ndosed  b^  a  double  wall,  the  interrals  betveen 
vhose  sections  were  fillea  with  earth  or  rubble 
o  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  kiva  roof.  Tnthal 
vay  they  were  artificially  made  subterranean, 
.s  the  ritual  required.  Easily  reached  from 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  Mancos  on  the 
iio  Grande  Southern  Railroad  is  the  preferable 
tarting  point  by  stage  or  automobile  to  explore 
he  mesa.  Consult  United  States  Department 
•f  Interior  Bulletins  'The  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
ional  Park>  (Washington,  D,  C,  191S>;  Nor- 
IcnskJold.  B.,  <Tfae!  CUff  Dwelltrs  of  ittt.Uesa 
/erde>  (Stockholm  1893). 


MESCAL,  a  fiery  liquor  produced  in  Uexico 
rom  several  species  of  Agave  (q.v.).  The 
:iost  famous  liquor,  however,  is  made  from  the 
hearts'  of  the  species  Agave  tequiUana.  The 
ity  of  Tequila,  m  the  state  of  JaUsco,  is  the 
cntre  of  this  particular  industry.  The  Tequila 
^gave  resembles  in  the  appearance  of  its  stiff 
ance-like  leaves  the  sisal  hemp  plant,  though  it 
ends  out  its  leaves  from  a  great  bulb-like  cellu- 
ar  mass  which  forms  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
riiis  heart,  when  denuded  from  its  leaves  and 
letached  from  the  root,  is  cleft  in  two,  and  a 
[ozen  of  these  pieces  make  a  fair  load  for  a 
nule,  for  they  must  be  transported  from  the 
ields  where  grown  to  tbe  city,  sometimes  a 
ourney  of  several  miles.  These  hearts  are 
oasted  in  pits,  within  the  distillery  enclosures, 
lug  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  considerably 
vider.  A  hot  fire  is  built  of  mesquiic  wooa, 
,nd  large  stones  distributed  through  the  fuel, 
["be  "heads"  are  then  heaped  over  the  burning 


mass  luuil  a  hiige  mound  b  f<Hined.  which  is 
covered  first  with  grass  and  then  with  earth, 
and  the  mass  left  several  days  to  cook.  When 
the  mound  is  opened  tbe  raw  product  is  found 
to  have  changed  to  a  dull  brown  in  color,  and 
the  juices  to  have  been  converted  into  sugar. 
White  hot  and  steaming,  the  mass  is  taken  to 
another  pit,  stone-paved,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  revolves  a  heavy  stone  crusher,  really 
an  arrester  operated  by  mule  power.  Here  it 
is  grotind  into  pulp  and  the  semi-liquid  mass 
carried  iii  deep  trays  on  the  heads  of  Indians 
to  the  vats  where  it  remains  to  ferment  Then 
it  goes  to  the  rude  stills,  and  is  run  off  as  mes- 
caC  The  commerdal  mescal  is  a  colorless 
liquor  sometimes  with  a  slight  amber  tint, 
though  much  of  it  is  like  alcohol.  Some  of  the 
hither  grades  afe  given  fani?  names  which 
scrvs  as  trademarks.  It  is  far  too  strong  a 
hquor  to  be  drunk  with  imptmity,  though  its 
fiery  quality  seems  to  smt  ue  Mexican  taste 
for  hot  thijigs.  Zotol  is  another  hquor,  made 
in  the  same  way  from  the  bulb-like  neart  of  a 
ppedcB  of  DasyiirioH,  which  is  said  to  be  as 
strong  as  95  per  cent  alcohol.  These  liquors 
should  not  be  confounded  with  aguardiente, 
which  is  made  from  sugarcane.  The  Mexican 
name  means  burning  water, 

HBSCALA.    See  Mexcala. 

MBSCALEROS  (Spanish,  mescal,  a  native 
drink  used  in  Me»co,  Guatemala^,  and  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Umted  Stales), 
an  Apache  tribe  so  called  because  of  their  love 
of  mescal.  Somewhat  of  a  nomadic  character, 
they  covered  territon',  at  times,  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  and 
southward  into  Mexico.  They  gave  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United,  States  and  Mexico 
trouble,  from  time  to  time,  but  not  so  much  as 
their  relatives  in  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico. 
In  1873  a  reservation  of  475,000  acres  was  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  tbe  Mescaieros  in  South- 
ern New  Mexico.  The  tribe  now  numbers  about 
500. 

MSSDAG,  mis'dag  Hendrik  Willem, 
Dutch  marine  painter:  b.  Groningen,  23  Feb. 
1831.  He  was  a  batdier,  following  in  his  fath- 
er's footsteps,  ontil  his  36th  year,  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  art,  studied  imder  Alma 
TadCma,  who  was  a  relative,  and  tinder  Roe- 
lofs,  and  lived  at  The  Ha^e,  widi  a  studio  at 
Scheveningen.  He  takes  a  foremost  rank 
among  modem  painters  of  the  sea,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  water-masses  and  motions  very 
felidtously.  The  report  cin;ulated  in  American 
newspapers  of  his  death  4  Aug.  VXfZ  was  false. 
Mesdag's  pictures  Include  'Fishing  Boats  at 
Schevenirigen,*  'Strand  of  Sch*veningen,' 
'Morning  on  die  Scheldt '  'In  Peril '  and 
many  ol£er  views  of  die  North  Sea.  Consult 
Zilken,  'H.  W.  Uesd«g'  (English  version  by 
Bell,  1S96)  ;  and  Marius,  '^Dutcji  Painting  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centni7>   (1908). 

MSSEHTERT,  a  double  fold  of  the 
peritoneum  which  attaches  the  small  intestine 
to  the  spinal  column,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  great  freedom  of  motion.  '  The  cor- 
responding support  of  the  large  intestine  is  the 
mesocolon,^  with  the  mesorecttim.  Tbe  mesen- 
tery contains  between  its  folds  several  blood- 
vessels, lacteals,  Iymt4iatic5,  nervea.  and  the 
ganglia  called  mesenteric  {glands,  which  are 
connected  with  the  lymtdutico>lKtcal  syitem,. 
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It  is  about  four  Inches  wide,  and  extends  nearly 
the  wbole  lengrth  of  the  intestine.  It  is  subject 
to  several  diseases,  the  most  frequent  of  ■A'liich 
Ijt  tubercolar  degeneration  of  tome  of  its  nu- 
merous glands.  For  this  and  other  diseases 
of  the  mesentery,  see  Poitonitis. 

HBSHA,  king  of  Moab  mentioned  in 
II  Kings  iii,  2-27.  This  monarch  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Israel,  then  ruled  by  Ahib  and  the  tat- 
ter's sons,  Aha^iah  and  Jehoram.  Later  Jefao- 
ram,  lyith  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Edom,  defeated  Mesha  and  his  hosts.  Mesha 
■was  defeated  and  besieged  in  Kir-hareseth,  but 
managed  to  hold  out  against  his  enemies  al- 
though his  coimtiy  was  overrun.  See  Uoabiix 
SlOMt 

HBSHED,  mCsh'H  or  HBSHHBD.  iB«ih'- 
hcd,  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Khora- 
san,  in  an  extensive  valley  500  miles  northeast 
of  Ispahan.  It  is  surrounded  by  ivalls,  and  has 
many  nnnons  houses,  but  its  principal  street  is 
spaciom  and  handsome,  having  a  watcr^^nttrst^ 
the  banks  of  which  are  shaded  1^  trees,  passing 
through  it,  while  at  its  extremity  are  seen  die 
splendid  cupola  and  gilded  minarets  of  the 
uotqne  containing  the  shrine  of  Iman  Riiajdie 
son  of  Ali,  the  founder  of  die  Shiites.  llui 
tomb  has  a  gorgeous  interior,  a  vast  liall,  like 
the  central  nave  of  a  cathedral,  risisK  loftily 
into  a  central  dome  ornamented  with  Ehe  rich- 
est colors  and  a  profusion  of  Riding,  tills 
shrine  attracts  a  vast  number  of  pilgrims.  Here 
also  is  the  mosque  of  Gohur  Shah,  considered 
one  _  of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in 
Persia.  The  chief  mantifactures  are  velvets, 
sword-blades  and  some  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  cutting  the  turquoises  obtained  in 
the  vicinity.  The  siiuatioh  of  Meshed  on  sev- 
eral great  caravan  routes  makes  it  an  important 
entrepot  for  the  produce  of  surrounding  coun- 
tries. The  customs  receipts  for  the  territory 
approximated  $250,000  annually  up  to  1914,  but 
fell  off  nearly  one-half  during  the  World  War. 
Pop.  about  61,500. 

MESHTROVITCH,  Ivan,  JugoslaT  sculp- 
tpr:  b.  Olavice.  Northern  Dalrnatia,  1883,  th« 
son  of  a  Croat  lie  was  educated  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Srst  exhibiljed  his  work 
in  that  city  in  1902,  and  in  1911  his  studies  for 
the  Serbian  National  Temple  at  Kossovo  were 
shown  in  Rome.  An  artist  of  the  tugbest  type. 
endowed  with  astonishing  ability,  he  is  regarded 
in  Europe  —  especially  in  England  —  as  one  of 
the  greatest  sculptors  that  ever  lived.  In  19lS 
a  representative  commit  lee  brou^t  faim  to  Lon- 
don and  organized  an  exhibition  of  his  works 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  MusMim.  Art,  politi- 
cal idealism,  mytiiology  and  religious  mysticism 
■re  inseparaUy  bound  up  in  his  creations.  His 
remarkable  talent  is  exprtased  in  the  eclectic 
variety  of  styles  of  which  he  is  master;  it  would 
seem  that  all  known  styles  culminate  in  Mesh- 
trovitch:  Egyptian,  Greek,  Baroque,  Byzantine, 
Assyrian  and  the  most  violently  .realistic  mod- 
ernism. Consult  'Ivan  Mcstrovic :  A  Mono- 
Kraph'  CLondon  1919),  by  Sir  John  Lavery, 
Dr.  Selon-Watson  and  others,  with  68  photo- 
graphic plate^ 

MB8HBK,  Friedrich  (or  Pranz)  Anton, 
frSd'rii;  in' ton  mes'mCr,  German  physician: 
b.  Itimang.   near   Constance,   Baden,    23    May 


1733;  d,  Mcersburg,  Baien.  S  March  1815.  He 
was  educated  in  medicine  by  Van  Swieten  and 
De  Haen  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  mait 
some  study  of  astrology,  came  to  believe  in  the 
influente  of  the  stars,  and  attributed  this  snp- 

Ksed  influence  to  magnetism.  Having  ai  firsi 
lieved  in  the  cure  of  diseased  bodies  by  tht 
use  of  magnets,  he  came  wholly  to  discard  tbt 
magnets  and  declared  that  an  occult  force,  whidi 
he  called  animal  magnetism,  pervading  the  nni- 
Terse,  resided  in  himself  and  afforded  him  an 
influence  over  others.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris 
and  set  the  town  astir.  He  had  undoubtedly  an 
hcnest  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  discovctics; 
but  he  took  advantage  of  popular  interest  lo  to- 
shroud  his  methods  with  mystery.  Finally  ihF 
gi>venunent  appointed  a  committee  of  noted 
phvsicians  an^  members  of  the  Academy  of 
ScIcBces,  Including  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter ;  and  the  committee  in  a  it- 
port,  admitting  many  facts  but  attributing  them 
to  I'Imiotogicat  causes  and  i»ot  lo  any  stich  sup- 
poses agency  as  animal  magnetism,  so  dis- 
credited Mesmer  that  he  went  lo  London,  and 
later  to  Germany.  Ilie  name  mesmerism  vas 
Eomerly  applied  to  the  entire  class  of  pbenom- 
caa  now  known  as  hypnotism  (q.v.).  It  is 
now  claimed  that  there  is  a  force  in  the  hnman 
body  generally  called  magnetiscor,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  human  will,  and  dtat 
when  the  contrt)!  of  ttus  force  rasses  to  anoihet 
faypnotigm  occurs.  Among  his  writings  art 
^M^moires  sur  la  D^onverte  dn  Magn^lisne 
AuimaP  (1T79) ;  «Histoire  Abrfg«e  du  M^- 
nitisme  Animal'  (1783)  ;  and  the  <M*moire  df 
F.  A.  Mesmer  sur  ses  Wcouvertes'  {i79»). 
S4M  AvntAL  MAGNTTiau ;  HypNonsu. 

SIIBSHERISM.    See  Hypkotisu. 

MESNE  (men)  PROCESS,  in  law.  an  in- 
termediate process  which^  issues  pending  die 
suit  u^n  some  collateral  interlocutory  mailer 
Someuroes  it  is  put  in  contradistinction  lo  pri- 
mary and  final  jjrocess,  or  process  of  execution. 
and  then  it  sigmfies  all  suui  processes  as  inier- 
vcnc  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suiL 

MESODERM.  See  Ahaiouv,  Compam- 
Tiva;  ExnyoLOcy. 

HBflOMIPPUS.    See  Horse,  Evolution  or 

THE. 

MESONESO  SOMANQSk  m&-^e-na'io 
ro-mi'nos,  Ramon,  Spanish  writer:  b.  Madhd. 
1803;  d.  1882.  After  a  short  time  spent  in 
mercantile  life  he  turned  to  Journalism,  and 
after  some  time  spent  on  the  Madrid  Press  fie 
founded  the  Semanario  Pitiloresco  Esft^oi 
which  he  continued  to  edit  and  manage  until 
1842.  Mesonero  was  a  (P'eal  lover  of  his  native 
city  which,  in  his  youtn,  was  still  the  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  capital  teeming  with  true 
native  life,  before  it  had  begun  to  refleci  the 
fashions,  customs  and  manners  of  Paris.  He 
rubbed  elbows  with  his  fellow  dty-dwclleri 
everywhere  and  on  eveiy  occasion;  and  out  of 
flits  intimacy  sprang  interesting  and  wflt- 
wriften  sketches  of  popular  types,  manners  and 
customs.  His  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
native  city  appears  in  'Manual  de  Madrid'; 
•Escenas  Mafritenses'  (2  vols.,  1836) ;  'Me- 
morias  de  un  setentin'  (1880),  and  'B 
Antigno   Madrid.'     Mesonero    is    one    of   th( 


bnt  always  preserving  its  pori^  and  idioiDalK 
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complexion  and  fore*.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1881 
under  the  title  'Obras  completas  de  Rani6n 
Mesoncro  Romanos.'  In  19(H-flS  two  volumas 
more  of  his  hitherto  unpublished  writings  also 
appeared  in  Madrid.  Consult  for  biographical 
sketch,  Northup,  G.  T.,  'Selections  from 
Mesoncro  Romanos'    (New  York  1913), 

MESONYCHID^ffi,  a  family  of  Creodonts, 
prevailingly  North  American,  which  were  more 
Kighly   spedaliied   than  any  otiher.    They  ac- 
quired   a    wolf-like    form,   with   a   very   long 
wilder  tail,  and  legs  and  feet  digitigrade  gait 


disproportionately    laige    and    bear-like. 

rhe  general  structure,  nevertheless,  sliows  that 
hey  cauld  not  have  been  rapid  and  aggressive 
n  their  habits,  and  their  teeth  suggest  that  they 
ived  principally  on  vei^elable  diet.  Their  de- 
irelopraenl  into  hyenalike  creatures  may  be 
raced  lo  nearly  the  close  of  the  Eocene. 

MESONYX,  a  primitive  carnivorous  uiunal 
if  the  group  Crtodonta  (q.v,).  which  must 
lave  resembled  in  exteraal  aspects,  when  alivc, 
he  modern  Tasmanian  wolf  of  Australia.  Its 
emains  are  found  fossil  in  the  fresh-water  foe- 
nations  of  Eocene  Age  along  the  eastern  baie 
>f  the  Rocky  Moontains,  and  a  complete  skele- 
on  is  mounted  in  the  OMiseum  of  Princeton 
Jniversity,  and  a  reetoratioD  is  exhibited  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natufal  History  in  New 
fork.  This  s^dtnen  (MtiOMyx  dbtusidtus) 
ndicales  an  animal  as  larg«  as  a  Saint  Bemat^ 
log,  with  its  hindquarters' drooped  somewkat, 
ike  those  of  a  hyena  and  a  very  loag,  slender 
ail.  It  is  the  type  of  a  large  family 
Mesonychidet^  of  wolf-like  beasts  widely  dis- 
ribuied  in  Eocene  time.  Consult  Woodward, 
Vertebrate  PalsonCology*  (Landon  1898) ; 
)sborn,  'Age  of  Mammals'  (New  York  1910). 

MESOPHYTE  (Gr.  'mid-grower")  in 
otany  and  forestry,  a  term  used  of  plants 
■bich  grow  naturally  in  soil  of  moderate  moisl- 
re.  Thns  the  term  is  contrasted  oo  the  one 
and  with  Jcerophyte,  'dry-grower,*  and  hydrg- 
hyte,  «wef-grower,»  these  latter  terms  beii^ 
pplted  to  plants  requiring  very  little  or  very 
luch  moisture.  Since  soil  of  moderate  moist- 
re  varies  from  moist  to  dry,  whereas  boQi  the 
ryer  and  wetter  soils  are  comparatively  \ti- 
ariahle  in  this  respect,  it  naturally  follows 
lat  Mesophyiic  plants  show  more  adaptability 
I  conditions  o(  moisture  fban  either  bydro- 
nytes  or  xerophytes.  For  the  same  reason,  no 
i"M,  the  mesophytic  flora,  bein?  comparatively 
iger,  is  denser  and  marked  by  much  wider 

-if    species,    than     the     scanty    and 

growths    of    poorer,    because    of 

etter  or  dry«r,  soils. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  from  Greek  mtsos. 
iddle,  and  potamSi,  river:  a^ographical  term 
>plied  to  the  territory  lying  between  the 
uphrates  and  Tigris  ia  Western  Asia.  The 
rabs  call  those  rivers  El-Frat  and  Shatt 
■specfivcly;  the  lader  is  also  called  Ed-tlijleh 
its  lower  course.  The  boundaries  of  this 
■f^on  (which  forms  no  single  political  di- 
stort) are  not"  very  definite;  roughly  speak- 
g,  it  includes  all  (Turkish)  territory  south 
■  Diarbckr  and  rnnning  parallel  with  the 
ersiari  frontier  down  lo  the  gulf.  As  regarded 
'  geographers,  if  tj.  bounded  on  the  north  by 


the  Antienian  Taurus,  on  the  east  by  the 
Iranian  frontier  mountains,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Syrian  Steppes,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  southeast.  The  territory  is  di- 
vided into  the  three  vilayets  of  Mosul,  35,130 
square  miles;  Bagdad,  54,540  square  miles;  and 
Basra,  53.580  square  miles;  total,  143,250  square 
miles.  The  population  of  Mesopotamia  is  gen- 
erally stated  to  be  about  2000,000,  but  com- 
petent observers  consider  1,300,000  to  be  nearer 
the  mat-fc.  The  country  to  which  the  name 
properly  applies  as  extending  between  the  two 
rivers  has  a  gradual  fall  of  nearly  1,000  feet 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Taurus  range  (o  an  old 
coastline  south  of  Hit,  -whence  an  almost  un- 
broken plain  stretches  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  natives  give  the  name  of  El  Jeiireh  ^the 
island)  to  the  upper  or  norlhwestern  portion, 
and  that  of  Irak  Arabi  (the  ancient  Babylon) 
to  the  lower  or  southeastern  section.  This  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  often  excluded  as  being  beyond 
the  confines  of  Mesopotamia  proper.  Low 
ranges  of  hills  break  the  great  plain  of  Upper 
Mesopotamia;  between  them  the  Khabur  and 
its  tributaries  flow  to  the  Euphrates,  through  a 
desolate  region  that  was  once  thicklj'  popo- 
latcd.  The  mountain  district  bordering  the 
plain  and  stretching  to  the  Persian  frontier 
forms  part  of  •Knrdistan,"  a  mere  name  that 
has  no  concrete  geographical  existence,  being 
mostly  comprised  in  the  vilayet  of  Diarbekr 
and  belonging  mainly  to  Mesopotamia.  Ethni- 
cally it  includes  the  Kurdish  and  the  Arrf> 
nomad  tribes  —  respectively  of  Iranian  and 
Semitic  stock.  Upper  Mesopotamia  is  rich  in 
grain,  wine  and  pasturage ;  the  lower  is  flat. 
dry  and  unfruitful.  Between  the  Khabur  and 
the  Euphrates  lies  the  Biblical  Aram-Naha- 
raim,  or  Syria  of  the  Two  Waters,  also  called 
Padan-Aram,  or  Syria  of  the  Plain.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection 
with  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  24  and  27).  The 
Greek  title  was  probably  not  in  use  till  after 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  the  East.  The 
soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay  of  CTceUent  ajjri- 
cultural  properties ;  only  where  water  fails  is  it 
incapable  of  cultivation.  Its  remarkable  fertil- 
ity IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  still  remain^ 
unexhausted  after  having  supported  througn 
many  centuries  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires.  The  number  and  vastness  of 
the  ruins  that  lie  scattered  over  this  region 
from  Babjlort  to  Nineveh  still  bear  silent  testi- 
mony to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  Since 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  palhered  from  these 
ruins  have  yielded  up  their  secret  to  the  re- 
searches of  modern  science,  we  have  learnt  with 
certainty  that  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were 
Ihe  scenes  of  successive  civilizations,  rivaled 
in  splendor  and  antiquity  only  by  (hose  of 
ancient  Egypt.  To-day,  In  certain  localities, 
may  be  found  lions,  leopards,  wild  asses,  boars 
ana  gazelles. 

Mesopotamia  is  esscntiaTly  a  land  of  origins; 
so  far  as  we  know  it  cradled  the  hutnan  race 
and  nurtured  U  for  Centuries  until  a  new  era 
was  introduced  by  the  Flood  incidents,  which 
are  recorded  not  only  in  the  Hebrew  Script 
tUres,  hut  also  in  the  cuneiform  Inscriptions. 
Its  early  history  is  one  of  constant  stmggies  for 
supremacy  between  contending  nations.  Mesd- 
potamia  and  its  adjacent  plains  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  most  important  turn- 
ing-points of  human  history;  for  milleniuuA 
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these  lands  contained  the  oapiuli  of  gttat 
world-empirei  and  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  most  thrilling  epochs  of  history. 
Even  in  the  World  War  of  1914-18,  Mesopo- 
tamia—by reason  of  the  Ba^ad  Railway 
schemes  ~  played  a  role  the  importance  of 
which  is  as  yet  but  inadequately  recogniied, 
for  thai  railroad  wai  the  keystone  in  die  Ger- 
man aspirations  toward  a  world-einpire.  The 
Mesopotamians  sprang  from  the  Cbaldxans, 
the  primitive  inhabitants;  from  the  Cushttes, 
who  in  the  reigri  of  Nimrod  built  the  cities  of 
Edessa  and  Nisibis;  and  from  the  descendants 
of  Shem.  of  the  tribe  of  Thara.  The  Hebrew 
race  took  its  rise  from  this  land  when  Abraham 
came  from  Ur  of  the  Oialdees  and  settled  in 
Canaan.  It  was  also  in  this  plain  of  Shinar 
thai  the  confusion  of  tongues  occurred.  Baby- 
lonia was  the  mother  of  astronomy,  and  the  12 
divisions  on  the  dials  of  our  clocks  origiiiated 
there,  while  the  influence  of  Hammurabi's 
famous  laws  has  petietrated  down  the  ages 
into  the  legal  codes  of  modem  times  through 
the  intricate  systems  of  Greek  and  Roman 
legislators.  Mesopotamia  was  originally  a 
part  of  Nimrod's  dominigns,  the  founder  of 
Calneb  oi  Nippur.  After  an  interval  of  more 
than  700  years  (2000  b-c)  Cushan  Rishathaim 
reigned  in  Mesopoiamia,  who  extended  his  ter- 
ritory over  the  Euphrates^  The  Israelites,  who 
then   possessed   Palestine,    were   compelled   to 

Ky  him  tribute  for  the  space  of  ei^t  years. 
the  Golden  A^e  of  the  Assyrian  power  (790 
B.C.)  Mesopotamia  was  entirely  subjected  to 
that  empire,  and  suffered  the  fate  of  its  subse- 
quent conquerors.  Trajan  brought  it  under 
Roman  dominion  in  106  ad.,  but  the  Persians 
did  not  permit  the  Romans  to  remain  long  in 
undisturbed  possession,  for  it  was  a  constant 
cause  of  war  Itetween  the  Roman  and  Fersiaii 
empires,  and  at  last  Jovian  surrendcrtd  it  to  the 
Persians  in  363  a.d.  When  the  Arabs  in  651 
established  a  new  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Sassanide  kingdom,  Mesopotamia  was  also 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  storm.  In  1040  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuks.  From  that  time 
it  had  many  rulers  in  rapid  succession.  Gcnghiz 
Khan  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1218.  but  in 
1360  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tur  Ali  Bey. 
Timur  conquered  it  40  years  later,  and  in  1514 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Persian  Empire 
tuder  Ismael  Sophi.  In  1554,  however,  the 
Persians  were  compelled  to  surrender  more 
than  half  of  it  to  the  Turks;  and  though  they 
again  recovered  the  lost  portion  in  1613,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
Amurath  IV,  who  united  this  in  1637,  with 
iDan^  other  provinces,  to  bis  empire.  Despite 
its  vicissitudes  and  the  wars  fou^l  on  its  soil, 
the  country  remained  rich  and  prosperous  until 
the  battle  of  Kadisia  (635  a.d.)  placed  it  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Arabs.  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
were  the  wealthiest  countries  of  antiquity,  and 
Mesopotamia  was  the  richest  part  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire.  In  olden  times  Babylonia  was 
perfectly  irngated,  but  the  won derfuLsy stem  of 
canals  fell  into  mins  nnder  the  Turks.  As  the 
nomads  pressed  forward  the  peasants  were 
driven  from  their  lands,  and  the  great  irriga- 
licm  works  were  neglected,  and  the  Euphrates, 
no  longer  controlled,  spread  out  into  wide 
fever-bearing  marshes.  The  work  of  devasta- 
tion commenced  by  the  Arabs  was  rompleted  by 
Tartars,  Mongols  and  Turks,  with  the  result 


that  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world 
became  practical! v  a  desert  abandoned  to 
nomads.  Arabs  now  form  the  majority  of  ibc 
population,  though  the  original  innabitaots  arc 
still  represented  by  Kurds,  Veiidis  or  *devU 
worshipers,*  Nestorians,  Chaldxans  or  Roaun 
Catholic  AramoQns  and  Jacobites  in  the  north; 
and  by  Satians  in  the  south.  There  are  abonl 
60,000  Arabic-speaking  Jews  resident  in 
Mesopoiamia  who  guard  with  reverence  thf 
traditional  Combs  of  Joshua  near  Bagdad,  of 
the  prophet  Eiekiel  near  the  banks  of  ik 
Euphrates,  and  of  Ezra  the  Scribe  on  the 
Tigris  near  Kumah,  Besides  its  wealth  oi 
biblical  associations,  Mesopotamia  is  a  land  of 
'sacred  memories  to  hundreds  of  miUions  of 
Mohammedans.  Two  gilded  domes  on  the 
Splendid  mosque  at  Kaznuin  cover  the  tombs  of 
eminent  teachers ;  this  and  the  mosque  at 
Samarra  are  Shiah  shrines.  A  mile  away,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  the  stately  Hanifi 
mosque  of  the  Sunnis  at  Muaihtham,  and  the 
famous  mosque  of  Abd  ul  Kadir  is  in  Bagdad 
The  tomb  of  Mohammed's  barber,  Salman  Pale, 
is  near  the  riuned  arch  of  Clesiphon.  The  holy 
Uohamnedan  cities  of  Kerbela  and  Neiif  arc 
near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  which 
thousands  of  embalmed  corpses  arc  broughi 
by  pilgrims  eveiy  year  from  In^a  and  Persia 
for  interment.  Under  the  blighting  misrule  of 
the  Turk  Mesopotantia  has  become  one  of  the 
most  desolate  countries  on  earth,  swarming 
with  vermin  and  insects.  Wlmt  little  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  is  used  for  home  consumption. 
'Sugar,  cloth,  coffee,  iron,  indigo  and  copper 
are  imported;  the  chief  exports  are  dates,  wool, 
cereals,  gum,  rice  and  bides.  The  foreign  trade 
is  mainly  with  Great  Britain,  India  and  Persil 
Passengers  and  merchandise  are  carried  down 
the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  to  Bagdad  on  rafts 
of  inflated  sbefcpskins.  Sailing  boats  are  used 
below  Samara,  while  from  Bagdad  to  Basra 
.on  ^e  gulf  river  steamers  ply.  Steamers  can 
navigate  the  Euphrates  as  far  ajf  as  Meskineh 
The  principal  towns  are  Diarbekr,  Urfi 
(Edessa),  Harran,  MosAl  and  Bagdad.  Basra, 
on  the  Shatt  cl-Arab  (the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  Kurna)  is  the  port 
of  iranshi^ent  from,  river  to  ocean  craft 
Mesopotamia  has  the  evil  reputation  of  being 
the  home  of  the  bubonic  plague,  and  British 
mission  doctors  have  labored  there  for  many 
years  to  grapple  with  that  disease  and  the 
deadly  cholera. 

Mesopotamia  and  the  War,—  It  has  alreadr 
been  mentioned  thaat  Mesopotamia  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  Pad-German  scheme  by  reason  of 
the  Bagdad  Railway.  According  to  Gennao 
-authorities  on  the  subject,  Acre  were  three 
alternative  plana  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
(Jermany  into  a  great  world-empire.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  Pan-(jennan  movement,  the 
vision  of  its  advocates  was  fixed  upon  Soudi 
America  as  the  most  promising  territory  upon 
which  a  Greater  Germanv  niighl  be  built.  Here, 
however,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stood  in  the  vray. 
The  British  Empire,  as  the  largest  landholder 
in  the  world,  then  became  the  focus  of  the 
Pan- German! sis,  and  here,  again,  a  formidable 
barrier  stood  in  the  path  —  the  British  navy. 
Two  avenues  being  tins  barred  by  obslaclei 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  an  ove^ 
whelmingly  powerful  fleet,  a  third  idan  pre- 
sented itself,  a  plan  vrfiich  proviikd  for  n 
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overland  expansion  where  no  Uonroe  Doctrine 
existed  and  no  British  luivy  could  intervene. 
The  scheme  was  to  ^in  conirol  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  by_  the  elimination  of  Serbia,  the  only 
hostile  barrier  separatinR  the  Central  Power* 
from  a  friendly  power,  Bulgaria.  This  accom- 
plished, ihe  road  lay  open  to  Constantinople,  x 
junction  which,  in  its  turn,  opened  the  door  to 
Asia,  via  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  East  Africa  and 
Australia.  The  principal  artery  of  conunantca- 
tion  lay  in  MesopotanMB  —  the  Ba^fdad  Railway. 
It  was  calculated  that  this  project  could  be 
tarried  out  without  cominjt  into  physical  con- 
tact with  either  British  territory  or  navy,  and 
would  place  Germany  in  a  iMsitioit  eventually  to 
strike  both  at  India  atid  Egypt,  a  variation  of 
Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  for  breaking  the 
power  of  Britain.  According  to  Prince  Biilow, 
fonner  German  chancellor,  this  utiderij^ng 
*ihrew  open  to  German  influence  and  German 
enterprise  a  field  of  activity  between  the  Medi' 
terranean  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  TiRria,  and  atonK  their 
banks,  if  one  can  speak  of  boundless  piDS- 
pects  anywhere,  it  is  in  Mesopotasda*  {'Im- 
perial Germany,'  p.  116).  These  words  were 
no  exaggeration,  for  Sir  William  Willcocks,  an 
Enplish  engineer  who  had  surveyed  the  country 
ana  planned  a  gigantic  system  of  irri^tion,  part 
of  which  he  had  carried  out  before  the  war, 
had  said,  in  1903.  that  "Of  all  the  regions  of 
thq  earth,  no  region  is  more  favored  by  nature 
for  the  production  of  cereab  than  the  landB  on 
the  Tigris.*  This  authority  stated  that  the 
irrigable  area  of  Mesopotamia  was  from  two  to 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Egypt,  which 
lesds  to  the  presumption  that  the  coimtry  could 
support  some  30,000,000  people.  Penta  and 
T|irltey  being  decrepit  and  moribund  states,  the 
Pgn-Germanists  saw  in  Mesopotamia  a  field 
for  exploitation  which  would  make  it  for  Ger- 
many what  Egypt  was  to  Great  Britain  or. 
Morocco  to  France,  German  professors  had 
painted  the  possibihties  of  this  region  to  en- 
thusiastic audiences  in  glowing  colors,  and  had 
not  omitted  to  point  out  that  a  German  foothold' 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  would  imperil  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  India  and  E^^t,  Now  the 
most  important  route  of  the  British  Empire  is 
the  sea-route  from  England  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia via  the  Suez  Canal.  The  value  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  a  strategical  British  position 
Hbs  been  pointed  out  by  Admiral  Mahan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Red  Sea  beinir  merely  »  continua- 
tion of  the  Suex  Canal,  both  of  winch  could  be 
dominated  by  a  hostile  power  holding  the  gulf. 
The  British,  however,  have  not  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  the  gulf  only  in  recent  years,  for 
already  in  the  day^  of  Queen  EUsabeth  it  was 
visited  by  English  vessels;  before  ever  the 
Turkish  crescent  appeared  on  the  shore  of  Ara- 
bia the  EnFilish  flag  was  known  and  respected 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  East  India  Company 

Slanted  a  depot  at  Bandar  Abbas  in  its  early- 
ays  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  fooght  with 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  rivals.  The  Anglo-In- 
dian navy  first  Burveyed  the  gulf  and  provided 
{or  its  lighting  to  guide  navigation.  For  SO 
years  the  British  hunted  the  pirates  in  the  gulf 
and  destroyed  their  strongholds.  Altogether, 
for  300  years  the  British  have  been  the  ftwd- 


tion  among  the  natives  on  the  coastline.  ATI 
that  Great  Britain  took  in  return  was  a  spot  on 
an  island  for  a  telegraph  station ;  but  she  al- 
lowed no  compromise  on  one  point  —  that  no 
power  should  be  permitted  to  seize  territory 
and  DO  other  Aag  should  dominate  those  waters ; 
The  future  of  India  and  of  the  empire  was 
bound  lip  with  British  (trestige  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  These  considerations  explain  the  sus- 
picion and  mistrust  of  Great  Britain  regarding 
the  absorption  of  Mesopotamia  by  Germany  — 
an  avowedly  hostile  power.  In  1899  a  German 
company  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Sul- 
tan to  build  a  railroad  from  Konieh  —  the  ter- 
minal of  the  Anatolian  Railway  — to  Bagdad 
aqd  Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  that 
year  dates  the  German  penetration  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. On  realizing  the  political  objects  under- 
lying the  scheme,  Great  Britain  protested  and  a 
diplomatic  conflict  began  which  was  still  in 
prepress  when  the  war  broke  oat.  During 
I9IJ-14  a  strange  medley  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations were  being  held  on  the  quenion  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  railway,  in  which  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Russia,  Germany  and  Turkey 
were  involved,  with  the  result  that  Germany 
obtained  the  acquiescence  of  the  powers  to  be 
the  sole  coneestiDnnairr  of  the  railroad,  though 
England  forced  Gennany  and  Turkey  to  fix  the 
terminal  well  inland  at  Basra.  The  lighting, 
marking  and  policitig  of  the  gulf  by  England 
was  conlirmea  by  Turkey.  Meanwhile,  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  lud  succeeded  in  creating  m- 
tangible  "spheres  of  influence'  in  Turldsh  terri- 
tory by  which  the  German  railroad  through 
Mesopotamia  was  hemmed  in  on  either  side, 
while  Great  Britain  held  the  key  of  the  exit. 
As  compensation  for  being  restricted  at  that 
exit,  Germany  received  a  concession  lo  build  a 
line  from  the  Bagdad  Railway  to  Alexandretia 
on  the  Mediterranean.  At  a  later  date  Great 
Britain  was  apparently  willing  to  grant  an  ex- 
tension of  the  German  sphere,  for  Prince  Lich- 
naw^lnr  (q.v.)  records  in  his  famous  Memoran- 
dum that  "the  greatest  concession  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  to  me  personally  was  the  continua- 
tk>n  of  the  line  to  Basra.  We  had  not  insisted 
oa  this  terminus  in  order  to  establish  connection 
with  Alexandretta.  Hitherto  Bagdad  had  been 
the  terminus  of  the  line.  The  shipping  on  the 
Shatiel-Arab  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
ternational ccmmissioiL  We  also  obtained  a 
share  in  the  harbor  works  at  Basra  and  even 
acquired  shippim;  riii^ts  on  the  Tigris,  hith- 
erto the  monopoly  of  the  firm  of  Lynch,"  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "by  this  treaty  the  whole 
of  Mesopotamia  became  our  zone  of  interest. 
._  .  .'  This  treaty,  of  course,  was  neither 
signed  nor  published  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  otherwise  the  ex-ambassador  remarks, 
•an  agreemoit  would  have  been  reached  with 
England  which  would  have  finally  ended  all 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-German 
co-operation.'  Sec  War,  Eubofean:  Tu«k- 
isH  Cahpaigm. 
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MESOZOIC  ERA,  m  geology,  the  mid- 
period  of  life  in  geologic  time,  also  called  tbe 
Secondary  Period.  Paleozoic  precedes  and  Cen- 
ozoic  follows  this  era,  these  two  terms  refer- 
ring respectively  to  ■'older'  and  'newer,*  or 
"earlier"  and  "later,*  forms  of  prehistoric  life. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Uesozoic  are  the  Trias- 
sic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  (qq.v.). 
The  Life  of  the  Heaoioic— The  life  history 
of  the  era  can  be  best  understood,  by  first  re* 
ferrinji  to  the  life  of  the  Paleozoic  (q.v,).  That 
era  was  dosed  under  conditions  (aridity,  gla- 
ciation  and  mountain  making)  unfavorable  to 
plant  and  anitnal  life,  and  as  a  result  many 
imfit  genera  failed  to  live  from  Paleozoic  an 
into  Mesozoic  Tbe  long-hinged  bracbiapoda, 
so  characteristic  of  the  earlier  era,  became  ex- 
tinct early  in  the  latter.  A  few  of  the  more 
primitive  types  persisted,  but  bracbitvods  be- 
came relatively  unimporlanL  The  old  straight 
cephalopoda  practically  became  extinct  witb  the 
passing  of  tbe  Paleozoic.  The  nautilus  type 
lived  on  through,  even  to  the  present  time,  but 
the  era  was  characterized  particul^-ly  by.  the 
dominaacT  of  a  t)rpe  called  the  ammonites, 
which  appeared  in  late  Paleozoic  and  died  out 
at  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous.  They  evolved 
rapidly  and  are  valualile  time  markers.  Th« 
Mesozoic  has  often  been  called  the  age  of  rep- 
tiles. This  group  of  vertebrates,  which  ap- 
peared toward  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic,  in 
primitive  form,  developed  rapidly  into  a  num- 
ber of  hi^ly  specialized  types.  The  Dinosaurs 
(terrible  reptiles)  devekipeo  along  several  lines. 
The  carnivorous  group  walked  on  two  legs,  the 
two  front  limbs  being  very  short.  It  Was  this 
reptile  that  made  the  famous  three-toed  tracks 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Some  of  these 
Dinosaurs  pot  to  he  as  long  &s  40  feet.  Her- 
bivorous types  also  developed,  great  awkward 
beasts,  some  of  them  80  feet  long,  16  feet  hip* 
and  weighing  probably  30  tons  or  more.  This 
t^pa  were  the  largest  land  animals  that  ever 
lived.  Late  in  the  era  peculiar  armored  ffino- 
saurs  also  appeared,  with  great  horns  on  their 
heads  and  spikes  on  their  tails.  The  Ichthyo- 
saurs  (fish  reptiles)  took  (o  the  sea  and  de- 
veloped fins,  much  after  the  manner  of  modem 
fish.  The  Pterosaur  (wing  reptiles)  developed 
the  power  of  flight,  some  of  them  having  a 
wing  spread  of  20  feet.  These  miusual  reptiles 
all  died  off  suddenly  at  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, and  in  ihe  following  era  reptiles  took 
on  a  modern  aspect.    Peculiar  birds  with  teeth. 


the  first  known  veprtscntatlvcs  of  the  feathered 
world,  are  found  fossil  in  Jurassic  and  Crf- 
taceous  rocks,  A  few  primitive  tnammals, 
mostly  of  very  smalt  size,  are  known  in  the 
Mesozoic,  but  the  group  did  not  develop  rapidly 
until  after  the  dose  of  (his  era.  Among  plants, 
the  common  groups  of  floweri;^  planti  did  not 
appear  until  Cretaceous  times. 

PaleoECocraptaT  of  the  Hetozoic  in  United 
Statea. —  During  Triassic  and  Jurassic  limn 
practically  all  of  the  United  Suies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  was  land.  During  Cretaceous  the 
sea  encroadied  on  ibe  coastal  plain  but  did  not 
reach  the  eastern  interior  region.  The  hisioiy 
oi  the  west  was  more  complex.  During  the 
Triassic  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pacific  Coaji 
re|[ion  was  under  water  but  most  of  the  in- 
terior was  land.  Similar  conditions  prevailed 
during  early  Jurassic,  but  late  in  the  period  a 
great  arm  of  the  sea  encroached  from  thr 
Arctic,  reaching  as  far  south  as  northern  Colo- 
rado. The  great  differences  in  fossils  seem 
to  itidicate  that  this  hay  was  not  connected 
with  the  Pacific  directly.  This  arm  of  the  sea 
withdrew  before  the  end  of  the  period  which 
was  marked  in  California  and  Or^on  by  great 
folding  and  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks, 
making  the  mountain  ranges  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades.  In  the  west  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  was  marked  by  a  ereat  in- 
land sea,  over  the  site  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  reachrng  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mewco  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  period  this  sea  retreated,  leaving  great 
swamps  in  which  coal  was  formed.  The  Era 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  great  period  of 
folding  known  as  the  Lanamide  Revolution 
which  uplifted  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.    . 

UESQUITA,  mas-ke'ta,  Salvador  de. 
Brazilian  poet:  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1646;  d 
Rome,  in  the  early  18th  century.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  entered  holy  orders  and  was 
well  known  for  his  Latin  scholarship.  His 
'Sacrificinm  Jephth«»  (1680),  a  sacred  drama, 
established  his  poetic  fame  among  contempo- 
raries. His  tragedies  from  profane  history. 
'Demetrius,'  'Perseus'  and  'Prasias  Bithyni,' 
all  appearing  at  Rome  between  1690  and  1700. 
also  had  once  high  rank. 

MBSQUITE,  a  tree  or  shrub  {Prosopxs 
ghMduloM  and  P.  juliflorn)  of  the  family 
Mimotacta.  Several  species  of  mesquite  are 
very  common  in  the  southwestern  United  States 
from  Texas  to  California,  extending  southward 
through  Mexico  and  tropical  Amenca.  In  die 
Unit^  States  they  are  usually  shrubs,  but 
farther  south  large  trees.  The  branches  are 
armed  with  spine,  ih£  leaves  compound,  of 
numerous  leaflets,  the  flowers  small  and 
greenish,  in  spikes,  and  the  fruit  of  long  inde- 
hiscent  pods.  In  the  arid  southwest  the  mes- 
quite is  often  the  only  source  of  firewood, 
which  is  not  obtained  from  the  branches,  hut 
from  the  very  large  roots.  The  pods  are  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  sometimes  by  people,  for  thrir 
sweet  pulp  and  seeds.  The  screw-pod  mesquite 
or  tomillo  is  Prosopit  pubescens,  another  south- 
western plant,  whose  pods  are  coiled  in  a  tight 
spiral,  resembling  a  screw. 
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ordinary,  established  and  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  the  service,  for  all  the  ofiicers  in  a  r^- 
metii,  and  supported  by  iheir  joint  subscnih- 
lions,  supplcmeiMed  tiy  a  small  Koverntnent  ^ 
iowance.  Similar  inslitu dons  are  extended  to 
the  noa- commissioned  otficers  of  z  regiment. 
The  enUGtcd  men  meifi  by  companies  as  a  tiiJe, 
liul  often  it  ifi  de»Tabte  to'  cut  lhe<  company  into 
squads  for  mess  puiP'^ci-  I'he  piist  com> 
mander  usually  appoints  some  ofhcer  to  lake 
charee  of  mess  araangemenls.  In  active  servw 
ice  the  officers  are  apt  to  mesd  with  their  own 
troops,  but  in  campft  they  have  their  separate 
mess.  In  the  navy  il.is  usually  convenient  to 
have  a  captain's  mcssi  anotlwr  for  the  ward- 
roum  officers,  anotlicr  for  the  junior  ofGcers, 
another  £or  ^e  warrant  officers,  etc  The  moi's 
mess  for  the  siilors  (m-  maxinea  is  styled  the 
'general  mess,*  but  this  Is  usually  divided  Into 
section^  as  a  matter  of  convcnioicc.  It  has  be- 
)  employ  amnMuiition  passers 


HESSAGER,  Aniri  Charles,  French  com- 
poserr  b.  Motitl«?bn,  30  Dec.  1853.  He  received 
his  musical  edncation  at  ficole  Niedermeyer, 
Paris,  and  subsequently  studied  under  Sain^ 
Saens  in  the  Kdme  city.  He  was  appointed 
crganist  at  Saint  Snlpice  in  1B?4.  A  symphony 
of  his  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Sori^t^  des 
Compositenrs  hi  1676.  In  1880  Hessagcr  be- 
came music  dii*ectbr  at  Sainte  Marie-des-Batlfc- 
nolles.  Three  years  later  he  completed  the 
cotnic  opera  by  Bemicat,  'Francois  des.  has 
bleus,'  and  rn  1885  produced  his  own  operettas, 
'I,a  Fauvelte  4a  temple*  and  'La  B&maise.' 
The  fullowinc  year  saw  the  pivduction  o(  his 
ballet,  'Les  deux  pigeons*  at  the  Oit^ra.  Ifes- 
sager's  repntalkm,  however,  was  JDost  enhanced 
by  the  comic  opera  'LaBasochc,'  prodticed  at 
the  Opera  Gomiqua  in  1890  and  in  English  in 
London  in  1891.  It  was  followed  by  the  operas 
'Madame  Chrysantheme*  (1893);  'Mirette' 
<I894)  ;  <Les  pctites.  Micbus*  (1897)  and 
'Veroniqne*  (1898);  'Les  dragons  d*  I'iaii- 
perattice>  (190S) ;  'Fort«nio>  (1907);  'Bfa- 
Irice'  (1914).  Uessager  became  conductor  at 
the  Op£ra  Comioue  in  1898;  was  otic  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Covent  Gftrden  Opera  in  1901- 
07,  and .  fiiBt  conductor  &t  the  Paris  Grand 
Opira  after  1907.  From  1907  to  1914  he  was 
also  joint  diceclor  with  Broassanof  the  Grand 
Op£ra  and  after  1908  was  conductor  of  the 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire. 

MESSALA  (mf-si'l»)  CORVINUS,  Mar- 
ctu  Valoins,  Roman  soldier,  orator  and 
writer;  b.  about  65  B.C.;  d.  about  Z  ».c  He  re* 
ceived  a  part  of  his  education  in  Athens,  re- 
turned to  Rome  before  the  second  triumvirate 
and  joined  the  Senatorial  party.  He  fought 
with  Bhitus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  43  b.c.,  aiid 
afterward  attached  himself  successively  to 
Aiilony  and  Octavius.  sen.-ed  at  the  batrle  of 
Aclitmi,  31'  RC,  and  the  same  year  Vvas  ctwieed 
consul.  He  subdued  Aquitanta,  of  which  he 
was  made  proconsul  and  was  honored  with  a 
triumph.  For  a  time  he  was  a  ptetecl  of  Rome 
and  held  the'  office  of  auKDi".  Mossala  was  the 
frienij  of  Horace  add  other  distlngnished  nteu 
of  the  age,  a  zealous  patron  of  literature  and 
art;  notably  of  the  poet  TiBulhis,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Raman  orators. 

MBSSALINA,  mes-a-irnq,  Valeria,  Ro- 
manemprtss.    She  married  Claudius  ftater  em- 


peror) in  38  A.a ;  bore  bim  a. daughter,  Octavia, 
and  a  son,  BrititoBieus;  proved  herself  vidoua, 
licentious  and  vulgar  by  her  many  open 
amours;  and  in  her  husband's  absence  formally 
married  Gaius  Silius,  whom  she  attempted  to 
make  emperor.  Claudius-  refused  or  delayed 
to  punish  her,  and  -  Nardsstis,  the  enperor''E 
favorite,  bad  her  put  to  death,  (whether  with 
Claudius'  knowledge  or  not  is  not  known)  in 
43  A.D.  Her  rt^nilation --was  «hittwasked  in 
Stahr's  'Agrippina,  £e  Utitter  Nerofi>  (1880). 
MKSSBNE,  tne-s€'n§,  the  capital  of  Mcs- 
senia  in  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Epaminondas 
(369  B.C.)  after  his  victory  of  Leucira  over  the 
Lacediemonians,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Ithome,  the  fortressof  which  formed 
the  acropolis  of  the  new  capital.  The  latter 
was  surrounded  by  massive  stone  walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  of  which  there  are  still  consider- 
able remains  at  the  modem  village  of  Mavro- 
mati.  The  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  In 
■!89S,  excavated  a  colonnade  and  other  parts 
of  the  ancient  agora.  Mcsscne  with  its  acrop- 
olis was,  next  to  Corinth,  the  strongest  city 
of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  supplied  wifli  water 
from  a  fountain  called  Clepsyara,  the  spring  of 
which  still  exists. 

■  MESSKNIA,  ■  me'se'nT-a,  Greece,  a  nom- 
arcliy  in  the  western  part  of  Morca  ttelopon- 
,nesUs),  bounded  on  the  north  by  Elis  .and 
'Achaia  and  Arcadia,  on  the  east,  by  Arcadia 
and  Lacdnia,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Ionian  Sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
is  a  fertile  plain,  but  there  are  .mountainous 
lands  In  the  east  and  northeast.  KaJamaia,  the 
capital,  is  in  the  southeast  ob  the  Gulf  of 
Koton  (Messenian  Gulf).  Wheii  Mefisetila  was 
a  state  of  ancient 'Greece  its  chief  dtieS  were 
Methone  and  Pylos  (Navarino),  Later  Mes- 
■sene  (Mavromati)  '  was  the  capital,  and  the 
StrOn*'  mountain  fortress  was  Ithome.  A  ridge 
bf  Mount  TaygetuS  separated  Messenia  from 
Sparta.'  Messenia  is  celebrated  for  the  long 
■struggle  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  Lace- 
dtemonians  in  defense  of  their  Hherty.  In  the 
first  Messenian  War  (743-723  'B.C.)  the  Lacc- 
dKmonians,  with  the  Athenians,  invaded  Mes- 
senia. For  20  years  the  Messcnians  defended 
rhenw elves  valiantly  under  their  king  Aristo- 
demus,  who  in  consequence  of  an  answer  of 
the  Deljihtc  oracle  which  proihlsed  them  the 
vi«ory  on  condition  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin 
of  the  royal  family,  offered  his  own  daughter 
as  the  victim.  Her  lover,  to  save  her  life,  de- 
■tHfed  her  to  he  pregnant  by  himself-  and 
lAristodemuSj  to  prove  her  innocence,  stabbed 
ber  with  his  own  hand,  and' caused  her  to  be 
operted  and  sacrificed;  The  Mesdenians,  though 
for  some  tirte  s«i!ceBsful;  wef*  finaHy  ohlt^ 
to  submit  by  the  loss  of  Ithome.  Atxtut  40 
T«ars  after  tbey  again  ro««,  and  thus  com* 
tnenced  the  second  Messetitan  War  (685  B.a), 
-rthich  ended  iri  their  entire  subjubation.  A  part 
of  the  MesEenians  ■emigmfe*!  'M  Sicily,  and 
There  founded  Messana  (see  Mes^iNA,')  «n  the 
bite  of  the  ancient  Zande  (668  <ac).  Those 
who  remained  were  reduced  to  the  state  of 
helots.  After  200  yean  of  servitude  they  afirain 
took  up  arms.  This  third  Messenian  Wtr 
lasted  10  years  (465-4S5  a.a),  and  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Measeniana  from  the  Pelo- 

CttesUs.    Epaminondas  restorad  then],  gsthcfv- 
„  together  the  e^ijiles  ffon  the  Tarious  famds 
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in  which  they  were  scattered.  Within  the  space 
of  85  days  they  completed  and  fortified  lies- 
sene  (J69  B.C.)  and  maintained  tbcir  independ~ 
ence  till  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  (146  b.c.).  The  Uessenians  remained 
true  to  their  customs,  manners  and  language 
through  all  changes  ot  fortune. 

MESSHED.    See  Meshed. 

MESSIAH,  The,  is  a  term  which  is,  in 
John  i,  41,  and,  in  John  iv,  25,  but  without  the 
arucle,  applied  1o  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  ap- 
pointed kin?  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
Greek  word  which  is  the  translation  of  the 
Aramaic  term  meaning  Messiah,  namely, 
jCpitrriJc,  in  English  Christ,  is  used  of  Jesu  in 
this  same  sense  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
menL  The  word  Messiah  itself  is  a  modified 
transcription  of  the  Greek  word  Mioai'af. 
The  extract  transcription  would  be  Messias,  as 
the  word  appears  in  the  Authoriied  Version  in 
both  the  passages  cited  abov^  and  the  form 
Messiah  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  form  of 
the  ori^nal  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  word.  For 
the  word  which  appears  in  Greek  as  VeeaSi  was, 
in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  O-'^?  C>-(rtiil'li). 
All  the  forms  cf  the  term  Messiah,  as  well  u 
the  Greek  equivalent,  XP""^  •  and  the  English 
Christ,  mean  Anointed  One,  and  refer  to  Jesus, 
when  applied  to  him,  as  God's  Anointed  Kin^ 

In  the  Old  Testament,  o,-^  gj  (rtijT*bJ 
(English  Messiah)  is  used,  in  a  few  cases, 
without  the  article,  and  as  an  adjective,  of 
priests,  who  were  anointed  to  their  office  (Ley. 
IV,  5  and  16  vi,  22).  But,  in  the  definite 
sense  of  the  Anointed  One,  or  the  Messiah  of 
Jehovah  (the  Lord's  Anointed),  it  is  used,  with 
a  very  few  possible  exceptions,  only  of  kings. 
Thus,  in  t  Sam.  ii,  35,  it  is  used  of  the  kin^n 
of  Israel  in  general.  In  I  Sam.  xii,  3  and  5, 
xxiv,  6  and  10,  it  is  used  of  Saul :  and,  in  2 
Sam.  xiv.  21,  xxiii,  1,  it  is  applied  to  David. 
In  Lam.  iv,  20,  it  denotes  ZedeUah  King  of 
Judah ;  and,  in  Isa,  xlv,  1,  it  is  appliea  to  Cyrus, 
King  of  Persia.  Two  possible  exceptions  to  its 
use  to  denote  kings  may  be  found  in  Psa.  cv, 
15  (quoted  in  I  Chron.  xvi,  22)  and  Hab.  iii,  13, 
where  it  seems  to  be  usea  to  mean  the  nation 
of  Israel  as  the  priest  people  of  Jehovah,  al- 
though, even  in  inesc  cases,  it  mav  refer  only 
to  the  king.  In  Daniel  ix,  25  and  26,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  dedde  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word,  because  of  the  great  uncertainty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  correct  interpretation  of  these  verses. 
According  to  the  various  interpretations  whicb 
faave  been  given  to  them  this  word  would  mean 
a  h>t{h  priest,  a  royal  ruler,  or  that  great  kinc 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  known  to  us  as  Jesns 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
both  times  it  is  used  in  these  verses  it  fau  the 
Baoie  meaning.  In  Psalm  ii,  2,  the  best  and 
most  probable  interpretation  would  make  the 
term  denote  the  great  coming  king  known  to 
OS  as  Jesus  the  Christ.  This  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  this  term 
can  he  taken  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
probability  to  refer  to  our  Saviour. 

In  the  post-canonical  literature,  the  first 
dear  application  of  the  term  Messiah  to  the 
(Treat  coming  king  of  Israel  is  found  in  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  dating  from  about  63  B.C. 
In  this  poetical  collection  we  have  a  full  and 
dear  description  of  "this  kin?  and  his  work 


under  this  title.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  ex- 
pressions and  terms  which  must  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  coming  and  expected  king  of  Israel, 
but  the  name  Mesaah  is  not  used  in  tliesc 
writings. 

V\'hile  the  pre-Christian  use  of  Ae  term 
Messiah  to  denote  the  divinely  appomted  and 
fltemal  king  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  that 
limited,  the  Old  Testament  abounds  in  state- 
ments and  teachings  relating  to  this  king,  and 
that  form  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  which 
he  is  to  be  ruler  and  sovereign.  In  some  of  the 
mssages  relating  to  this  final  form  of  the 
Kingoom  of  God  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  him- 
self will  be  the  king,  as  he  was,  in  reality,  in 
all  the  history  of  the  kindom  of  Israel.  Consult 
as  examples  of  passages  of  this  kind,  Isa.  ii, 
2-4,  Isa.  xxxiii,  ^  Ezek  xx,  33,  Ezet  ixiiv. 
15,  Zeph.  iii,  15,  Zech.  xiv,  16.  In  other  pas- 
sages, in  harmony  with  the  idea  that,  irtiile 
Jehovah  was  always  the  real  king  of  Israel,  he 
was  represented  in  the  govemtnent  by  a  vice- 

STent  king,  his  anointed  on  the  throne  of 
avid  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  declared  that  a  great 
and  elemal  coming  king,  who,  in  some  of  the 
passages,  is  staled  to  be  of  the  line  of  David, 
shall  reign  as  king  in  the  final  form  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God-  Among  the  passages  of  this 
kind  may  be  cited  Psa.  ex,  Isa.  ix,  6  and  7.  Jer. 
xxiii,  5-«,  Jer.  xxx,  8  and  5,  Eaek.  xxxiv.  2J 
and  24,  £zek.  xxxvii,  24  Hosca  iii,  4,  Micah  v, 
2-5,  Zech.  ix,  9.  Just  what  will  be  the  relation, 
in  person  and  in  nature,  between  Jehovah 
and  this  Davidie  king,  is  not  made  clear,  or 
even  asserted,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  the 
term  Messiah,  there  was  a  natnral  and  suffi- 
cient basis  in  the  Okl  Testament  for  the  widely- 
spread  bdief  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  a  fu- 
ture Davidie  king  called  the  Messiah,  which 
appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
In  this  beUef  Jesus  himself  shared,  and  this 
king  Messiah,  or  Christ,  he  both  virtually  and 
formally  daimed  that  he  himself  was.  A  vir- 
tual claim  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Matt,  xvi 
13-20,  and  in  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  viii. 
27-^,  and  Lake  ix,  18-21,  and  also  in  the  act 
done  by  Jesus,  of  whidi  we  have  the  record  in 
Matt,  xxi,  1-1 1,  and  the  parallel  passages, 
Mark  xi,  1-10,  and  Lidte  xix,  29^40.  A  formal 
daim  of  JestM  to  be  the  Messiah  is  found  in 
John  iv,  25  and  26. 

The  rtjection  of  Aie  daims  of  Jesns  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  condnuation  in  that  na- 
tion of  the  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  were 
the  occasion  of  the  appearance  in  Jewish  his- 
tory of  sereral  who  claimed  to  be  tiie  Messiah 
after  the  time  of  Jesus.  Of  all  these  the  one 
who  was  most  generally  received  as  the  Messiah 
by  the  nation,  and  who  accomplished  the  most 
for  bis  people,  was  Simon  bar  Cochba  (or  bar 
Koieba).  who  flourished  13(WS  a.dl,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  For  two  years 
and  a  half,  bar  Cochba  reigned  as  lone,  and,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  200,000  men,  defied  the 
tni^ht  of  Rome.  But,  in  the  end,  he  and  Us 
nation  were  both  crushed  beneath  the  power 
of  Rome. 

The  Jews  of  the  present  day  are  not  all  of 
the  same  opimon  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
hope.  The  conservative,  or  Ortho<k>x,  Jews  art 
Ktifl  lookinit  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  die 
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treat  king  of  tfae  line  of  Dsvid.  VAlh  tfie  lib- 
Tal,  or  Reforaied,  Jews,  so  far  as  the  temi 
dcssiah  is  used  at  all,  it  is  made  to  itand 
or  a  persoaificatlon  of  a  system  oi  ideas 
.nd  doctrines,  and  the  cotning  of  the  Messiah 
vill  be  the  uniyetsal  Bcceptancc  and  the  worlds 
vide  domination  of  Jewish  ideas  and  lh«  Jnrish 
eligion. 

Bibliozmphy, —  Bacher,  'Die  AfTada  der 
7annaiteii>  (Strassburg  1884-90);  lA,  'Die 
igada  der  palestinensischcn  Amoraer*  (ib. 
WO-99) ;  Baldenspreger,  'Die  messianisdi 
poltalyptisrfien  Hoffnungcn  des  Judetitums* 
3d  ed,  Ldiwig  1903) ;  Bertholdt.  'Chris tologia 
udsEonim'  (Erlaagen  1811);  Boussct,  'Die 
itligion  des  Judentoms'  (2d  ed.,  Berhn  1906)  ; 
'riggs,  C.  A.,  'Messianic  Prophecy'  (tat.  ei, 
Jew  York  1902) ;  CastelH,  David,  'II  Messia 
econdo  gli  Ebrci*  (Milan  1874);  Colani, 
"imothfe  'Jesus  Christ  et  lea  croyances  Mes- 
ianiques  de  son  temps*  (2d  <d.,  Strassburg 
864);  Dalman,  G.,  'Der  leidende  und  der 
lerbende  Messtas*  (Leipzig  1888) ;  DeUtsch,F,, 
Uessianiscbe  Weissag«ngen'  {ib.  1890): 
)nimnion  d,  James,  <Tbe  Jcwisk  Messiah' 
London  3877)  ;  Graetz,  'Geschichtc  der  Judcn* 
Leipzig  1888^1902)  ;  Huhn  E„  'Die  messian- 
ichen  W  eissagwne*  (Freiburg  1899)  ;  Leiti- 
lann,  'Der  Menschensohti*  (Berlin  1896)  ;  id, 
Der  Weltheiland'  (Berlin  1909);  Ordh,  'He 
Ittestamemliche  Wdssagung>  (Vienna  1882); 
Uehm, 'Die  Tnessianische  Weissagung'  (Gotha, 
d  Ed..  1883;  Eng  trans..  London  1891); 
ichniidt,  Nathaniel,  'Son  of  Man*  and  'Son  of 
lod'  in  'Encyclopedia  Bibhca'  (London 
903);  Sclltn,  E.,  'Die  israelitisch-jfidische 
Teilardserwartung*  (Leipzig  1909);  Stanton, 
fJ.  v.,  'The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah* 
Edinburgh  1886) ;  Vernes,  Maurict  'Histoire 
lea  id^cs  tnessianiques'  (Paris  1874) ;  Volz, 
Die  vorexilische  Yah we-Proph eric  nnd  dtfr 
•lessias'  (G6ttingeti  1877) ;  Weber,  'liidische 
rhcolopie'  (2d  ed.  (Leipzig  1897);  Westcott, 
1.  R,  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gos- 
lels*  (Cambridge  1860) ;  Wiinsche,  'EKe  L«- 
len  des  Mes^as*    (Leipzig  1870). 

MESSIAH,  The  ('Der  Messias>).  Klop- 
tock's  'Messiah'  is  German  Pietism's  most 
mportant  contribution  to  literature  and  mod- 
m  Germany's  most  pretentious  epic  poem,  con- 
isting  of  19,458  dactylic  hexamclers  as  com- 
pared with  the  12,310  of  Homer's  'Odyssey.' 
Vhen  the  first  three  cantos  appeared  in  1748 
n  the  'Bremer  Beitrage  ('Bremen  Contribu- 
ions*)  it  took  the  public  a  year  to  get  ac- 
ustomed  to  the  novelty  of  its  form  and  con- 
ent,  after  which  its  success  was  unprecedented, 
ts  readers  awaiting  with  imjiatience  the  next 
wo  cantos,  which  appeared  in  1750,  and  the 
lext  five,  which  appeared  in  1755.  On  these 
0  the  fame  of  the  work  must  rest;  for  the 
ollowing  cantos,  appearing  five  in  1768  and 
ive    in    1773,   were   probably   as    disappointing 

The  theme  is  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
ind  the  poem  starts  with  Christ's  entry  into 
enisalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  most  exalted 
■ubject  at  hand  for  the  young  Jena  student  of 
heology,  who  at  the  academy  of  Pforia  had 
*ome  under  the  influence  of  Milton  throu^ 
he  writings  of  Bodmer.  On  going  to  Leipzig 
n  1747  Klopstock  recast  the  prose  be^nninijs 
nto  h»ameters,  thus  brraldng  with  the  tradi- 


tional Alexandrines  and  toodng  a  storm  of 
critidara  on  his  head  from  the  school  of  Gott< 
sched,  white  that  of  Bodmer  applauded.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  work  of  no  German  poet 
before  Richard  W^ner  aroused  such  contro- 
versy. Goethe's  Autotuograpby  tells  us  that 
his  father  banished  the  book  from  the  house 
because  of  its  blank  verse.  However,  Klop^ 
stock  broke  the  sway  of  the  French  in  epic 
verse  as  Lessing  did  later  in  the  drama, 
demonstrating  the  nearer  affinity  of  German  to 
English.  He  learned  a  great  deal  from  Milton^ 
but  his  nature  was  essentially  lyrical,  contem' 
plative,  mystic,  and  he  often  smothers  the  epic 
possibilities  of  his  subiect  in  a  flood  of  fervent, 
more  or  less  seraphic,  reli^ous  ecstasy,  which 
exhausts  the  reader.  Instead  of  strong  con- 
trasts, goin^  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
misery  to  bhss,  he  attempts  to  portray  a  mental 
state  of  continuous,  dazzling  brilliancy.  In- 
stead of  an  alternation  of  clashes  there  is  a 
contemplative  passivity,  from  which  result  end- 
less repetitions  and  long  drawn  out  speeches; 
so  to  speak,  a  massive  elaboration  of  the  text 
of  Handel's  oratorio,  which  was  but  seven 
years  older.  Certain  descriptions,  however,  are 
very  successful,  such  as  those  of  hell,  the  coun- 
cil of  the  devils,  their  punishment  through 
transformation,  the  trips  through  the  universe 
made  by  angels  and  devils,  and  especially  the 
vision  of  the  last  jud^ent  Klopstock's  tak- 
ing over  of  the  Mihonic  cosmography  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  portraying  a  great  stragEle 
between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  tor 
the  soul  of  Christ  and  therefore  of  man,  but 
instead  his  angels  paralyze  their  adversaries 
with  a  look,  which  method  of  warfare  is  not 
epic,  though  perhaps  pietistic. 

His  forte  is  to  excite  feeling  and  to  lend  ex- 
pression to  the  inexpressible  even  when  his 
characters  become  speechless.  No  German 
poet  before  him  had  so  mastered  the  capacities 
of  the  language,  whether  in  choice  of  wordi 
or  in  thythmic  cadence.  In  a  sense  he  became 
the  creator  of  modern  poetic  diction.  A  flood 
of  epic-  imitations  on  various  biblical  snbiects 
attested  his  contemporary  influence,  and  all  the 
younger  poets  of  his  day  learned  from  him, 
out  die  19th  century  admired  him  from  an  ever 
increasing  distance.  Edition:  'Werke,*  Franz 
Mundter  (Vols.  I  and  II,  Stuttgart  1893); 
'Messias  tmd  Oden>  (Halle  1910).  Critical; 
Wilhelm  Sdierer,  'Geschichle  der  deutschen 
Literatnr'  (12th  ed..  1910)  ;  Franz  Muncker. 
<Klop  stocks  Leben'  (Chap.  4.  Stuttgart 
1893);  G.  E.  Lessing  'Briefe,'  XV,  'Brief: 
Ueber  das  Hddengedicht:  Der  Messias'  (1753). 

Cau.  E.  Egcckt, 
Assitlant    Profetsor    German,    Univtrsily    of 
Michigan. 

MBSSINA,  mgs-s6'nS,  Sicily,  town  and  sea- 
port, capita]  of  the  province  and  on  the  Strait 
of  the  same  name.  Messina  is  walled,  flanked 
by  bastions  and  defended  by  a  dladel  on  the 
south  and  several  forts  both  on  the  east  and  west. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  so  much  resembles  a  sickle  that  the 
town  took  its  original  Greek  name  from  that 
implement,  called  sancle.  Fronting  ihe  harbor 
is  a  broad  quay  called  the  Marina^  adorned  with 
statues  and  fountains  and  forming  a  favorite 
promenade.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  modem  tOTm,  bgilt 
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since  the  earthquake  of  17S3,  ia'genentUy  com- 
poMtl  of  houses  of  Iwo  stories  and  has  Bpadous 
strcetf,  well  pftved  with  blocks  of  lava.  Atnong 
the  public  edifices  are  included  neairly  50 
churches,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty  and 
wlomed  with  fine  scuJptlires  and  pbintings.  The 
cathedral  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  some 
what  heavy  exterior,  but  supported  within  by 
vast  pillars  of  granite,  supposed  to  have  be- 
loBged  lo  a  temple  of  Neptune.    The  viceroy's 

E a  lace,  the  a  re  !ii  episcopal  palace,  the  senate 
ouse,  grand  seminary,  college.  Urge  and  well- 
codowed  hospital,  numerous  convents,  two 
theatres,  taiaretta  and  arsenals  are  some  of  the 
other  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  manu- 
facture?  consist    chiefly   of    silk  ^oods.     The 


and  other  seede,  oranges,  lemons  and  other 
finils;  corn,  wine  and  spirits',  salted  fish, 
licorice,  lemon-juice,  shuroac,  essences,  ra^s, 
brimstone,  etc.  The  tunny  and  other  fisheries 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  e:ttenL  A  de- 
structive earthquake  visited  the  locaHty  28  Dec 
1908  destroying  about  half  of  the  building  and 
causing  the  loss  of  more  thaji  77,000  hves,  probr 
ably  more  than  half  of  them  residents  of  Mes- 
sina. The  principal  shock  was  at  5.21  a.m., 
and  the  tidal  wave  that  followed,  10  feet  in 
heiglu,  swept  all  before  it  on  the  low  shore. 
Notwithstanding  this  frightful  casualty,  the 
city  so  far  recovered  that  in  1910  the  exports 
-were  $11,000,000  and  the  imports  about  $5/XX),- 
000.  Messina  has  a  gavemment  university, 
founded  in  1549,  which  had  692  students  in  1901. 
It  has  depaitnvents  of  law,  medicine,  scieace 
and  classics.  It  has  also  a  naval  seminary  and 
a  number  of  eletnentarv  schools.  Messina,  un> 
dcr  the  name  of  Zancle,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  1004  b.c  ;  the  Messenians  obtained 
iKissession  668  B.C.;  it  became  a  free  city  of 
Rome  241  b.c.  ;  the  Saracens  captured  it  in  S31 ; 
Richard  I  of  England  with  his  crusaders  spent 
six  months  there  in  1194,  sacking  the  town  oo 
leaving;  from  1283  to  17U  the  Spaniards  ruled, 
thongli  the  French  held  it  briefly  1676-78;  in 
1743  a  plague  killed  40,000  of  the  inhabitants; 
in  17£3  an  earthquake  caused  large  loss  oi 
life:  in  1854,  15,000  died  of  the  cholera;  in 
1860  the  city  came  under  Italian  rule,  and  was 
peaceful  and  prosperous  until  the  1908  tragedy. 
The  population  before  the  earthquake  was 
150,000,  but  in  1911  was  reduced  to  126,537. 

MESSINA,  Stfait  of  (Italian,  Faro  di  Mei- 
Sina;  Latin,  Frelum  Siculum),  a  channel  which 
separates  Sicily  from  Italy  and  connects  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  has  a  length 
of  about  20  miles,  and  gradually  widening 
toward  the  south,  attains,  on  the  parallel  of  38°, 
a  width  of  It  miles:  but  in  the  north,  where  it 
is  narrowest,  does  not  exceed  two  miles.  The 
dcpdi  is  great,  in  some  parts  over  4,000  feel, 
and  a  strong  current  continually  running  with 
the  tide  mates  (he  navigation  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, but  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  was 
fabled  by  the  ancients,  to  whom  the  rock  of 
Scylla^,  and  ihe  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  on  the 
apposite  side,  but  at  some  distance  lo  the  south, 
seemed  so  danRcrous  thai  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  Iw  almost. impossiltle  lo  avoid  the  one 
wilhout  being  dashed  upon  the  other. 

MESSMATES,  Aniia^    See  Couuensai^ 


HBSSMSR,  SebattuB  Gebhvd,  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Milwaukee:  b.  Gioldacb,  Cantm^ 
Saint  Gall,  Swiicerland,  29  Aug.  1847,  Having 
passed  the  eight  gtades  of  the  common  school 
of  his  home  village,  he  spent  three  years  at  the 
high  school  in  the  neighboring  town  oI 
Rorschach  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  In  1861 
he  went  to  the  ecclesiastical  preparatory  col- 
lege of  Saint  Geor^'s  near  toe  ci^  of  Swm 
Gall,  where  be  finished  his  dassiod  smdies. 
In  1866  he  proceeded  to  the  University  cf  Inns- 
bruck in  Tirol  to  stu^y  philosophy  and  theology 
and  there  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  2j 
July  1871.  In  Ooober  of  Ae  same  year  he 
came  to  Seton  Hall  College,  ihe  diocesan  sem- 
inary of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  tatighi  vaii- 
ous  theological  branches  until  18S9,  when  he 
was  called  Co  the  diair  of  canon  law  31  the 
pewly-Jouadcd  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
uigton.  Before  going  there  he  spent  the  winter 
of  1889  at  Rome,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures, of  the  present  Cardinal  Giustini  on  ihe 
Justinian  or  Roman  Law,  and  in  June  1S90 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  canon  law  in  Ihe 
Collegio  AppoUinare.  In  November  1891  Dr. 
'"  by    the     Holy    See    appointeij 


friend.  Bishop  Zardetti,  oi  Saint  Cloud,  Mini  . 
later  Archbishop  of  Bucharest  in  Rumania 
After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Katicr  of  Mil- 
waukee in  1903  Bishop  Messmer  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee  where  he  was  in- 
stalled on  10  Feb.  1904.  Dr.  Messmer  has  been 
a  constant  contributor  of  articles  to  vatiom 
ecclesiastical  periodicals,  and  has  edited  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  works  on  canon  law,  catecheiics. 
liturgy  and  the  Bible;  also  the  'Works  ol 
Bishop  England  D.Il.'  (7  vols,).  With  Bishop 
McFaul  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Messmer,  then 
Bishop  of  Green  Bay,  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Catholic  Federation  of  America  in 
1901.  Since  1916  he  has  been  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  CathoUc  Hospital  Assodalion  of 
the  United  States. 

MESTIZOS,  mis-tc'ios,  or  METIS  (Span 
ish,  mixed),  half-fcreeds ;  those  of  mixed  blood, 
especially  those  descended  from  Indian  and 
Spanish  or  Indian  and  Portuguese.  In  Mexico 
the  European  Spaniards  are  called  Chapclonn 
or  Cackttpincs.     Sec  CREor.E. 

MftSZAROS,  Lazar,  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  patriot :  b,  Baja,  County  of 
Bacs,  20  Feb.  1796;  A  Eywood,  Herefordshire 
England,  16  Nov.  1858.  He  was  first  educated 
for  the  Church,  but  subsequently  studied  law  ai 
Pesth,  In  1813  he  was  summoned  to  join  the 
Hungarian  army  bv  the  Emperor  Francis  I; 
later  entered  the  Austrian  army,  taking  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  1814-15  against  Napoleon, 
and  subsequently  in  Italy;  and  several  year; 
later  was  appointed  colonel.  He  was  in  Italy 
in  1848,  serving  as  a  colonel  in  an  Hussar  regi- 
mcnt,  when  he  was  chosen  by  Count  Batlhyini. 
who  had  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  for  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  War.  Acting  in  this 
capacity  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  ^rin(!- 
ing'  the  Hungarian  array  to  a  high  degree  of 
<-fficiency.  In  September  of  that  year,  having; 
pone  to  the  scene  of  war  in  the  south,  he  was 
ilcfeated  before  the  Rascian  ramparts  of  Szent 
Tamas.  \\'hen  Austria  purposed  the  subjuga- 
tion of   Hungary,  Mdsiaros   look  command  of 
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he  again  look  command  of  the  Hungarian 
forces,  but  after  [fa«  defealK  at  S^oreg  anj 
Temesvir  in  August  he  Red  to  Turkey.  .  He 
subsequently  lived  in  Ejwiand,  Fratfce,  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  in  1853  came  lo  the  United 
States. 

HETA,  ma'ta,  a  river  of  South  America, 
wliich  has  its  risc'on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes  Mountains  near  Bogoli  is  Colombia.  It 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  snull  ntous- 
lain  streams,  wiiidi  unite  about  40  miles  sottth- 
east  of  Bogota;  then  flows  east-northeast  intfc 
the  OriiMco ;  a  course  of  about  650  miles. 

METABETCHOUAN,  met'Vbet^choo-an', 
Canada,  a  river  of  Quebec  ftowing  into  Lake 
Saint  John  from  the  south.  Il  is  a  broad 
stream,  90  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  celebrated  Falls  of 
Metabetchouan  over  230  feet  high  are  near  its 
mouth. 

METABOLISM  (Greek  /icTa^o^  a  change), 
ihc  whole  series  of  i^ysico-chemical  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
protoplasm  and  with  nutrition  and  growth. 
Under  die  term  is  included  alt  those  changes 
by  which  various  energy  transformations  are 
made  possible  in  the  human  body.  I(  has  been 
divided  into  constructive  metabolism  (anaho- 
lism),  and  destructive  metabolism  (katabolism). 
The  former  comprises  the  processes  by  which 
the  substances  taker  as  food  are  converted  into 
protoplasm,  while  katabohsm  is  the  means  by 
which  the  protoplasm  is  broken  down  into 
simpler  products,  such  as  the  excretory  or  waste 
matters.  Metabolism  thus  comprises  the  ele- 
mentary vital  phenomena  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  These  are  the  occurrences  associated  widi 
chanRes  of  substance,  of  form  and  of  energy. 
All  organisms  undergo  continual  changes  of 
their  substance  or  protoplasm,  etc,  alterations 
of  their  form  and  transformations  of  the 
energy  which  ih^  get  from  the  environment. 
The  human  body  is  essentially  an  energy  trans- 
former. Thus  as  regards  food,  since  all  living 
matter  is  continually  undergoing  decomposition, 
it  mtisi  take  in  substances  that  contain  all  the 
chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  constructed, 
but  the  food  differs  with  every  form  of  cell. 
Plants  live  diiefly  on  inori^nic  substances  and 
animals  on  organic,  that  is,  material  already 
prepared;  no  animal  being  able  to  live  on  simple 
inorganic  compounds.  Among  animals  there  is 
s  remarkable  adaptation  lo  a  single  kind  of 
food-  For  example  the  larva  of  the  fur-moth 
lives  exclusively  upon  the  hairs  of  fur,  which 
consist  of  pure  keratin ;  this  substance,  which 
is  closely  allied  to  proteid,  is  therefore  capable 
of  furnishing:  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  protoplasm  of  ibis  caterpillar. 
Dogs  when  worked  hard  have  been  found  to  be 
able  to  live  on  pure  proteid  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Verwom,  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  animal  to  live  solely  on  carbo- 
hydrates or  fats,  or  even  on  the  two  togelher, 
since  there  is  no  nitrogen  in  these  substances. 

Vital  motion  or  metabolism  is  a  complex 
sharply. characterising  living  organisms,  and  the 
taking  in  of  food  and  the  excretion  of  waEte 
products  give  to  the  organism  the  material  with 
wliich  to  regenerate  itself  and  to  grow.    Metab- 


olism is  increased  by  heal,  the  coosumption  of 
oxygen-being  increased  in  cold-blooded  animals, 
but  warm-blooded  animals  undergo  a  decrease 
under  heat,  Thus  man  in  winter  has  a  much 
more  active  metabolism  than  in  summer,  since 
he  consumes  more  food  at  low.  temperatures. 

It  is  claimed  by  Verworn  that  every  species 
of  animal  possesses  a  sped  lie  metabolism,  and 
that  under  certain  conditions  products  of  metab- 
olism may  stimulate  an  animal  to  increased 
growth,  while  under  other  circumstances  they 
may  retard  growth.  Thus  the  usually  deadly 
uric  acid  in  moderate  amounts  exerts  a  favor- 
able influHice  on  the  size  of  larva  of  sea- 
tlrdiins.  Illustrations  are  afforded  by  experi- 
ments in  raising  snails  and  water-fleas  (Daph~ 
wAt)  in  small  volumes  of  water;  besides  the 
diminished  volume,  the  water  fouled  by  their 
excretions  may  not  only  dwarf  but  gradually 
kill  them,  or  produce  changes  of  form.  Metal>- 
oKsm  is  more  active  in  the  young  than  in  the 
adult.  Between  9  and  14  a  boy  requires  as 
much  food  as  a  full-grown  man,  and  during 
the  next  five  years  more  than  a  man.  The  same 
is  not  true  of  ^rls  who  increase  the  amount 
of  metabolism  up  to  the  11th  year. 

Consult  Verwom,  'General  Physiolc^y* 
(New  York  1899)  ;  Vernon.  'Variation  in  Ani- 
mals and  Plants'  (New  York  1903);  SUrling, 
■Human  Physiology*  (Philadelphia  1915)  ; 
Bayliss,  '  Principles  of  General  Physiology' 
(New  York  1915). 

METACENTRE,  in  hydroslalics,  the  point 
of  intersection  of  a  vertical  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  as  a 
ship  in  equilibrio,  and  a.  vertical  hne  throu^ 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced,  It 
the  body  be  turned  through  a  small  angle,  so 
that  the  axis  takes  a  position  inclined  to  the 
vertical.  If  the  metacentre  is  above  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  .position  of  the  body  is  stable; 
if  below  it,  it  Is  unstable.  In  shipbuilding  a 
vessel  must  be  so  designed  that  its  metacentre 
(its  changing  centre  of  buoyancy)  is  not  likely 
to  oscillate  so  as  to  permit  capsizing. 

METACHROSIS,  the  chan(^  of  color 
brouglit  about  in  the  surface  of  certain  animals, 
alh.er  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to  make 
them  conform  to  their  surroundings.  It  b  ex- 
hibited in,  many  of  the  lower  animals  as  a  pro- 
tective device,  especially  in  cuttlefishes,  catcr- 
[^llars,  various  amphibians,  especially  frogs  and 
certain  li»rds,  notably  the  chameleons.  The 
dark  pigment  to  which  the  brown  or  gray 
colors  of  metachroic  caterpillars  are  due  is  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  the  outer  skin,  while  the 
^een  coloring  matter  is  found  in  the  imdcrly- 
ing  fat ;  and,  as  Carpenter  says,  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
both  fdnds  of  pigment  is  determined  by  the  sur- 
rounding objects  through  the  quality  of  the 
light  reflected  from  them,  the  suppression  of 
the  superficial  dark  pigment  allowing  the  deeper 
preen  to  show  through  the  skin,  and  thus  gi\e 
Its  hue  to  the  caterpillar.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  formation  of  the  dark  pigment  is  hin- 
dered by  the  action  of  certain  yellow  rays 
which  are  absorbed  by  dark  objects,  but  re- 
flected from  green  leaves  and  shoots.  The 
process  of  change  in  squids,  frogs,  etc.,  through 
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The  power  possessed  b^  these  animals  of  adapt- 
ing uicir  color  to  their  surroundings  must  be 
of  great  value  in  ensuring  preservation  from 
"      Consult  Beddard,    <AniniaI  Colors- 


UETACINNABARITB,  a  native  sul[>hid 
of  mercury,  occurring  amorphously,  when  it  is 
black  or  dark  gray,  or  in  tetrahedral  crystals 
To.  its  black  color  it  owes  its  early  popular 
name,  ^thiops  mineral.  Meiacinnabariie  ii 
found  in  California. 

UETAGBNBSIS,  or  HETBROGONY,  a 
term  proposed  by  Owen  for  a  form  at  pax- 
thetiogenesis.  It  is  that  form  of  alternation 
of  generations  (q.v.)  of  which  one  generation 
reproduces  only  asexually,  by  division  or  bud- 
ding, the  other  exclusively  by  laying  eg^  A 
good  example  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  of 
nydromedusE  in  which  the  hydra-like  stage 
gives  rise  to  meduste,  the  latter  laying  egga. 
Another  ^se  is  that  of  the  aphides,  whose 
asexual  individuals  prodiKe  multitudes  ,of 
^oung  by  budding,  the  next  generation  consist- 
ing of  males  and  females,  the  tatter  laying 
fertilized  eggs.  An  individual  of  the  fiist  gen- 
eration is  called  the  nurse;  oew  of  the  second 
generation  the  sexual  animal 

Another  term  for  this  phas«  of  rMroduction 
is  heterogony  (or  heterogenesis),  which  Hert- 
wig  defines  as  'regressive  alternation  of  gen- 
erations.* He  mentions  another  form  of  heter- 
ogony where  two  generations  with  different 
forms  and  structure  alternate.  For  example,  a 
hermaphroditic  thread-worm  {Aicans  nigrovc' 
nota)  lives  in  the  lungs  of  frogs;  it  produces 
a  form  iR}uibdotutiw  nigrovtnosvtn)^  which 
lives  in  mud,  and  which  lays  eggs  giving  rise 
to  the  ascaris  of  the  frog. 

HBTAHEWBTTITB,  a  dark  red  mineral 
consisting  of  hydrous  calcium  vanadinite  oc- 
curring in  microscopic  crystals  with  uraninite 
and  ca  mo  tile  at  several  localities  in  Utah. 
Probable  composition  CaO.3Vi0<.9Hi0 ;  a 
source  of  vanadium. 

METAL  WORK,  any  work  done  In  tnetals, 
but  especially  handwork  practised  as  a  decora- 
tive art.  in  which  the  materials  are  metal  and 
the  designs  are  executed  in  repouss^  or  relief. 
This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  earvingor 
expert  hammering  as  of  thin  sheet  metal.  The 
term  includes  jewelry  (q.v.)  and  ifoldsmith's 
work;  hence  its  matenals  are  often  tlie  precious 
melals  and  its  end  tiersonal  adornment.  Bui 
it  is  often  applied  to  larger  work  and  especially 
to  metal  decoration  in  architecture,  apparently 
a  later  development  in  the  arts  than  was  the 
jeweler's  trade,  which  flourished  in  classical 
antiquity,  and  everywhere  seems  to  have 
quickly  followed  the  moat  primaty  knowledge 
of  metallurgy  in  industrial  evolution.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  Ae  great  period  of  metal 
work,  notably  in  connection  with  Gothic  art 
Even  the  more  valuable  metals  were  lavishly 
used  in  this  epoch,  as  before  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  and  since  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greek  Church,  above  all  in  Russia.  One  of  the 
foremost  instances  of  Italian  metal  work  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  altars  of  Saint  James  at  Pis- 
toria  and  of  the  baptistery  of  Saint  John  in 
Florence.  Each  of  these  was  the  work  of  a 
line  of  great  artists,  whose  elaborate  work  upon 
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(q.v.)  was  the  greatest  metal  worker  of  ihe 
loth  century.  Even  more  important  than  this 
work  in  silver  and  gold  are  the  great  btanit 
doors  in  the  Florence  baptistery,  one  by  Gbi- 
berti  and  another  by  Pisano,  each  the  produn 
of  a  score  of  years  of  labor,  and  both  dating 
from  the  15th  century.  Wrought  iron  work 
began  to  be  used  in  the  12th  century;  between 
the  13th  and  the  18th  centuries  in  the  shape  ai 
gates,  grilles  and  screens  in  ecclesiastical  an, 
and  in  German  locks  and  hinges  of  great 
beauty,  it  came  to  its  most  perfect  form.  Tht 
acpnlchral  brasses  of  Carman,  French  and  En;- 


METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY,  a 
term  indnding  practically  all  machines  by  whidi 
metals  are  converted  into  shapes  required  by 
modem  structural  work  and  the  industrial 
trades.  They  may  be  converuently  arranged 
under  the  following  named  classes:  Lathes; 
borers  or  drills;  punches;  shears:  mining 
machines;  grinders;  riveters;  drop  hammers; 
bendtng  rolls ;  rolling  machiaei ;  presses; 
planers;  saws  and  special  machines. 

Lathes  are  turning  machines  used  to  ob- 
tain cylindrical  surfaces  by  rotating  a  bar  of 
mttal  againit  a  fixed  cutting  tool  They  are 
also  used  for  spinnit^  sheet  metal  into  form. 
The  principal  parts  are  die  head  stock  faaldii^ 
the  driving  cone  and  revolving  spindle;  the  tul 
stock  lupporttng  the  back  centre,  and  capable 
of  being  clamped  at  any  point  on  the  centre  line 
of  the  bed  or  frame,  and  the  rest  or  caniagt 
bcuing  the  tool  head.  The  bar  of  metal  to  be 
worked  it  fastened  to  the  head  and  tail  siods 
and  rotated  or  turned  by  belts  from  shafnng 
or  by  electric  motors,  while  the  rest  carrying 
the  cnttiiig  tool  is  moved  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  bar  from  the  surface  of  which  a  spiral 
ahavine  ia  removed  By  suitable  attachments 
the  latne  may  be  used  for  tooling  flat  surfaces, 
sawing  or  grooving  and"  cutting  gear  wheels. 
These  machines  are  made  in  a  great  number  of 
sizes,  of  which  the  principal  forms  may  bt 
designated  as  follows:  (I)  The  hand  lathe; 
driven  by  hand  power,  usually  by  a  drill-bow, 
but  sometimes  by  an  assistant  at  the  crank.    Ii 


is  without  self-acting  feeding  devices  for  regu- 
lating the  cutting  tool.  (2)  The  foot  lathe: 
small  and  light,  worked  by  the  operator's  foot 


nd  adaptable  to  work  as  delic^e  as  that  o\ 
the  watchmaker  and  jeweler.  (3>  The  self- 
acting  lathe;  in  which  the  cutting  tool  is  held 
in  a  carriage  which  is  moved  by  mechanica] 
means,  causing  it  to  traverse  automatically  the 
object  bring  turned  — these  lathes  are  adapted 
for  screw  cutting  and  are  often  so  designated 
(4)  The  chucking  or  face  lathe;  for  turning 
cylinders  several  feet  in  diameter  and  many 
feet  in  length,  such  as  engine  cylinders  and  the 
tubing  and  jackets  of  lar^  ordnance.  The 
tnrret  lathe  netongs  to  chucking  class,  but  ibc 
face  of  the  chuck  is  horizontar,  the  revolving 
spindle  being  vertical.  (5)  The  boring  latbe, 
used  for  workin?  on  internal  cylindrical  sur- 
faces. A  bench  lathe  is  a  small  model  of  any 
of  the  several  types  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  bolted  to  a  work  bench.  An  automatic  lathe 
is  one  of  the  larger  types  fitted  with  mechan- 
ism by  which  it  stops  itself  when  die  work  ti 
Is  set  to  do  has  been  completed.  Any  la[hc 
may  belong  to  the  single  geared  or  Indc  geard 
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type.  In  die  btler  a  set  of  gear  wheels  operates 
a  back  shaft,  by  which  die  speed  of  die  woik 
may  be  greatly  redaccd.  Overhead  shafting  oa 
the  lathe  standards  or  on  the  ceiling  provides 
means  for  giving  a  revolving  motion  to  the 
tools  at  work,  thus  affording  a  combined  mo- 
tion of  great  variety  and  intnca^  for  involved 


ISO-Ton  mitS  Riveter. 

Borers  or  Drills, —  Boring  machines,  if  op- 
erated hy  hand  power,  are  called  "hand-drills,* 
otherwise,  "power  drills.'  They  arc  of  two 
types,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.  The 
cutting  tool  is  formed  upon  an  axially  rotating 
spindle  designed  to  bore  or  drill  cyhndrical 
holes.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  pattern ; 
in  the  number  of  spindles  employed  and  ue  maa- 
ner  of  their  arrangement.  Large  holes,  dAer 
horizontal,  vertical  or  inclined,  such  as  engine 
cylinders,  tubing  for  ordnance  and  hollow 
shafting,  are  woriced  on  a  boring  lathe,  carrying 
usually  two  or  more  separate  spindles  clamped 
in  a  cylindrical  tool  head.  Drills  are  especially 
useful  as  reamers  to  finish  holes  made  t^ 
punches,  and  also  to  give  exact  cylindric^ 
forms  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  hollow  cast- 
ings of  any  kind. 

Punches. —  Punching  machines  arc  of  the 
single  or  multiple  type,  capable  of  punching  one 
or  several  holes  at  a  time.  They  are  used  for 
punching  rivet  holes  in  boiler  and  armor  plates. 
plates  for  girders  and  other  structural  metal 
work.  The  perforation  is  accomplished  by 
the  thrust  of  a  cylindrical  punch  under  great 
pressure.  Though  usually  made  to  punch  round 
holes  they  are  also  worked  with  "drifters* 
which  square  up  the  round  holes.  The  power 
employed  is  steam  or  hydraulic,  genei^tcd  by 
individual  engines  for  large  and  belt-driven  ma- 
chinery for  small  work. 

Shears. —  Shearing  machines  and  punches 
are  similar  in  general  construction  and  opera- 
tion, excepting  that  in  the  former  cutting  edges 
which  pass  each  other  like  the  blades  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  take  the  place  of  the  punching  tool. 
Their  name  and  action  sufficiently  describe  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Milling  Machines.— Are  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  manufacture  of  iron  work  of  mod~ 
eraie  dimensions  such  as  parts  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, automobiles,  rifles  and  instols.  In  gen- 
eral construction  a  frame-work  carries  i  spindle 


actnatad  bv  a  pulley,  and  a  table  upon  which 
chucks  or  holding  devices  are  arranged.  Gear- 
wbcd  altachmenta  to  the  cone  pufley  provide 
for  cbanget  of  speed  or  greater  driving  power 
at  die  ctitters.  The  advantages  gained  bj;  their 
use  are  as  follows:  The  rotary  cutters  insure 
a  continuous  cutting  operation,  with  a  con- 
stantly chaneing  cutting  edge;  the  outlines  of 
Ac  work  and  the  form  of  the  cutting  edges  are 
exactly  similar;  once  adjusted,  alt  work  it 
tamed  out  uniform  in  sixe  and  shape,  and  any 
imlimited  variety  of  shapes  may  be  obtained  tqr 
simply  varying  the  form  of  the  cutters,  while 
the  only  special  operating  skill  required  is  to 
maintain  the  form  of  the  cutters  and  set  the 

The  modem  milling  madiines  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  pro- 
duce work  in  a  truly  wonderful  variety.  The 
milling  cutters  are  worked  singly  or  in  'gangs* 
of  many  forms  on  the  same  shaft.  The  tables 
are  provided  with  longitudinal  feed  and  cross 
feed,  and  the  tools  with  vertical  feed  as  well. 
Some  of  the  numerons  operations  {lerformed 
are  planing  of  plain  and  curved  surfaces, 
grooving,  slotdng.  dove-tailing,  cam  cutting, 
ratchet  wheel  ana  gear  cutting — spur,  spiral 
and  helical,  as  well  as  bevel  andfworm  gearing, 
sawing  slitting,  making  of  taps  and  reamers, 
etc.  The  automatic  milling  machines  reproduce 
with  great  accuracy  the  form  of  an^  pattern  in- 
serted as  a  control,  practically  without  atten- 

Grtnders. — The  recent  development  of 
grinding  machines  has  placed  them  in  the  front 
rank  of  metal  working  machincn'  as  the  fin- 
ishers. They  take  work  rotigh  nnished  from 
the  lathe  and  the  milling  machines  and  bring 
it  to  the  Cnest  degree  of  perfection.  Not  only 
do  they  finish  the  work  of  the  other  machines, 
but  they  also  grind  to  exquisite  form  the  tools 
with  which  the  other  machines  do  their  work. 
In  the  automatic  section  the  work  is  ground 
accurately  to  size  regardless  of  the  wear  of  the 
wheels  during  the  process,  beginning  the  grind- 
ing with  a  coarse  feed  and  throwing  in  the  fine 
feed  automatically  as  the  piece  approaches  its 
true  size.  The  machine  once  set,  piece  after 
piece  is  automatically  machined  to  pattern  size 
without  attention  except  the  removal  of  the 
finished  work  and  the  placing  of  another  rough 
piece.  A  great  deal  of  work  formerly  turned 
to  extreme  accuracy  on  lathes  is  now  finished 
direct  from  the  forging  on  the  supersen^live 
automatic  ^nder  and  with  a  very  considerable 
saving  of  time.    See  Gkinding. 

Riveters. —  Riveting  machines  are  made  in 
two  forms,  stationary  and  portable;  the  former 
used  in  heavy  work  are  Mierated  by  pressure 
^reneraled  W  steam  or  hydraulic  power,  while 
in  the  portable  form  the  moving  die  is  actuated 
by  steam  or  compressed  air,  with  hammer-like 
blows.  They  are  employed  to  drive  and  head 
hot  rivets  in  boiler  work,  bridge  building  and 
other  Btructura!_  work  with  results  far  superior 
to  hand  wort  in  rapidity  and  efficiency.  The 
USOal  form  of  the  stationary  type  is  a  U-shaped 
frame  or  yoke.  The  ends  of  the  arms  are  pro- 
vided with  dies  projecting  inwardly,  one  being 
fixed  while  the  other  has  a  reciprocating  mo- 
tion. The  rivet  being  placed  in  the  hole  is 
compressed  endwise  between  the  dies;  the  pres- 
sure forces  the  n>et4il  9f  the  rivet  into  ^e  't- 
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regular  edge  of  the  bole,  clamps  the  plates  to- 
geCher  and  forms  the  rivet  head. 

Drop  Hwnmera. —  Heavy  drop  hanunen 
are  useS  forforging  and  also  for  welditig,  aod 
are  operated  hy  hydraulic  or  sieam  power. 
They  consist  of  an  anvil  upon  a  solid  base  of 
9teei  blocks  laid  over  oak  timbers  to  give 
elasticity  to  the  machine.  Above  die  anvil 
vertical  housings  capped  by  steel  arches  sti^ 
port  the  hammerii^  ram  and  the  platforms 
upon  which  the  pisloa  cylinder  and  other  acta-- 
ating  machinery  is  placed.  By  tht  use  at 
swages,  fullers  and  Hatters,  hot  metal  is  ham- 
mered into  forms,  often  by  the  use  of  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  dies.  The  largest  hammer  ot 
this  kind  was  erected  in  1891  at  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Steel  Works.  Its  general  dimeasions 
and  -weight  are  a^  follows:  Hdaht,  90  feet-, 
width,  42  feet;  weight  of  anvil  and  [oundalion, 
1,800  tons;  weight  of.  housings,  steam  chesu. 
pressure  cylinders  and  piston,  about  1,000  tons. 
Ram  19  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  4  feet  thick. 


Ligbt  Drop-Han 


weighing  100  tons.  Li^iter  fo'rmB  of  drop  ham- 
mers are  actuated  hy  compreBEed  air'  and!  are 
called  pneumatic  battncere.  Thn'  are  H&ed 
principally  as  cornice  bendittB  machines. 

Bending  Kolls  aaA  Benders  are  liscd  gcn^ 
ierally  in  boiler  and  tank  work;  the  metal  p^tes 
being  drawli  by  rotation  between  three  rolls  so 
arranged  that  thdr  axes  foniT  the  edces  of  a 
triangular  prism,  their  rHatiVc  adjustment  6e- 
terminirg  the  curve  to  which  the  plate  is  bent. 

RoUing  HaChinei  &re  used  to  flatten:  otit 
knetal  bars  into  plates  and  cotttmerciEil  slkapes, 
such  ae  I-heams,  railroad  rails,  etc.  As  de- 
signed at  present  they  accnrBDJish  in  a  short 
space  of  time  a  great  variety  of  work  which  in 
limes  past,  was  himod  out  bv  the  more  iabori- 
oti;  and  exjtentrve  processes  of  Lathe  ttimuig 
and  forging.     On«  class  is  used  to  manufac- 


iBre  boiler  and  armor  plate  and  the  general 
Mn  of  heavy  sheet  metal;  while  another  cbss 
produces  the  thin  sheet  netal  down  to  the  finest 
grades  sudi  as  tinfoU. 


Tin-toil  Rolling  Mil 

-By  the  use  of  presses  sheet  or 
plate  metal  is  converted  into  utensils  of  any 
desired  form.  They  are  usually  operated  by 
hydraulic  power;  are  provided  with  dies  be- 
tween which  the  metal  is  pressed  into  the  re- 
quired form,  and  are  capable  of  being  con- 
structed to  exqrt  an  uoliHiited  amount  of  pres- 
sure. Forging  presses  are  made  in  all  sizes 
ajdapled  for  uacs  ranging  from  the  pressing  of 
watch-case*  to  the  forging  of  steamship  shaft; 
and  of  armor  plates  weighing  up  to  14.000 
pounds.  Forgings  drat  made  are  superior  to 
hammered  forgingi.  They  are  designed  tor 
workiiig  metalft  either  hot  or  cold. 

Plueri, —  Planing  machines  are  used  to  ob- 
tain flat  <  surfaces  on  netaL  There  are  two 
types;  those  in  which  the  malim  of  the  table 
relative  to  the  cutting  tool  is  rectilinear  and 
those  in  which  that  motion  is  rotary.  In  gen- 
eral constmction  a  planer  consists  of  a  travers- 
ing table  on  which  the  work  is  fastened ;  a  bed 
to  receive  the  tabk:  and  guide  it  in  a  rijdit  line; 
a  cross  slide  to  sopport  die  slide  rest  carrying 
the  tool;  standards  bolted  to  the  bed  and  sup- 
porting the'cross  slide,  altd  the  mechanical  de- 
vices for  feeding  and  regulating  purposes.  The 
power  sunilied  from  shafting  by  belts  is  trans- 
formed by  gear-wheel  attachments  into  the  re- 
ciprocating motion  of  the  table,  causing  it  to 
slide .  bade  and  forth  between  the  vertical 
guides,  thus  brini^ng  the  work  against  the  cut- 
litig  tool  which  shaves  off  successively,  side  by 
side,  narrow  thin  strips  of  metal  imtil  a  pcr- 
ieelly  flat  surface  is  produced.  Planers  are 
built  in  varioiw  sIzeS,  the  larger  machines  beine 
etiuipped  with  tebkl  7  to  8  feet  in  width  and  20 
feet  loeg. 

Saw*.— lo  inclal  worUng,  saws  beloni;  to 
the  class  commonly  termed  finishing  machinery. 
For  culling  plates  and  bars  into  shorter  lenelhs 
tbey.  ate  in  exbtnsive  ilse.  affording  a  great 
economy  of  time/  They  are  btrilt  in  a  great 
many  sizes  and  forms,  both- stationary  and  port- 
able, eqiilpped  with  single  cutters  or  cutters  ar- 
ranged in  gaffes.  For  cutting  off  large  Inrs 
such  as  steel  l)cams,  rails  and  similar  shapes. 
aaws  with  aingle  cutters  are  gevei^lly  used,  the 
object  bchig  fastened  to  a  carriage  and  moved 
into  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  circular  cut- 
ter. Some  matiihtcs  used  for  lifiditer  work  are 
so  arranged  that  the  ctfcnlar  saws  are  moved 
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into  contact  with  the  bars.  The  cutters  are  of 
i»-o  kinds.  Tfae  friction  discs  made  of  soft 
mild  steel,  withcut  teeth,  measurinf;  about  44 
inches  in  diameter  a.nd  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  are  used  for  cuttitig  oS  eitbei 
hot  or  cold  metal.  They  are  run  at  «  hiRh  rate 
of  speed,  about  15,000  ^et  per  minute,  rim  ve- 
locity. The  toothed  cutters  vary  creatly  ia 
diameter  anil  thickness ;  are  made  of  hiRhly- 
tctnpered  steel,  and  arc  used  for  clean  culling 
in  cold  melaL  They  arc  usually  run  at  a  low 
rate  of  speed,  the  rim  velocity  varying  from 
130  to  150  feet  per  minute.  Friction  disc^  run 
at  rim  velocities  between  20,000  and  25,000  feet 
per  minute  are  called  fusion  discs,  frotn  the 
fact  that  the  intense  heal  generated  by  the 
friction  actually  ntelts  the  metallic  dust  ground 
off  by  the  cutter. 

Special  MachnieS'— This  term  includes  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  metal- wo rkitiK  ma- 
chinery, capable  of  enumeration  only  in  a  very 
general  way.  They  are  used  for  special  pur- 
poses such  as  maWi);  pins,  nails,  rivets  and 
pens;  (he  tappinR  of  nuts  and  the  tfarcadinR  of 
bolts.  AlthouRh  oftdn.  oi  very  complex  cofi» 
struction  ihey  tnm  out  work  with  great  raptdily 
and  precision.  In  its  special  fidd  tnetat -working 
machinery'  has  not  only  displaced  hand  labor  i« 
all  count  rics.  and  especially  in  the  Unitaj 
States,  bnt  by  its  use  structural  work  such  as 
the  building  of  i&agnificent  hnildinKs  bnd 
bridges,  powerful  eagines  and  matnmoUi  ships 
have  been  produced  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  that  which  is  knowli  iadustrially  aa  hand 
labor.  Consult  Adam,  H.  M.,  and  Evans,  |.  H^ 
'Metal  Work'  (Londoa  1914);  Colvin,  F.  H., 
and  Stanley,  F.  A.,  'Ancrican  Machinist  Grind- 
InK  Book'  (New  York  1912);  De  Vries.  D., 
'Milling  Machines  and  Milling  Practice'  '(Lou- 
don 1916>  ;  Hashick.  P.  N..  'Metal  Working' 
(LcHidon  1904);  Homer,  J.  G.,  'Modem  Mill- 
ing Machines'  (London  1906)  ;  Pull,'E„  'Mod- 
em Miilii»R'  (New  York  1917). 

METALLIC    CURRENCY.'     See    Cuii^ 


METALLOID  (Gr-  •inolal-like"),  •« 
chemistry,  any  non-metallic  element.  TheM  are 
13,  namely,  sulphur,  phosphorous,  lluorin, 
chlorin,  iodine,  bromine,  silicon,  boron,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  selenium.  The 
distinction  between  the  metalloids  and  the  met- 
als is  slight.  The  former,  excepting  selemiun 
and  phosphorus,  do  not  have  a  "metallic*  lus- 
tre ;  they  ate  poor  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, are  generally  not  reflectors  of  light  and 
not  electropositive;  that  is,  no  metalloid  fails  of 
all  these  tests.  The  term  seems  to  have  hem 
introduced  into  modern  usage  instead  of  non- 
metals  (or  the  very  reason  thai  there  ij  no  hard 
and  fast  line  bclwccn  mclais  and  noit-metals,  an 
that  "metal-like"  or  "resembling  metals'  is  a 
better  description  of  the  class  than  the  purely 
negative  "non-metals."  Originally  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  non-ioetals  which  are  solid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. 

METALLURGY,  the  extraction  of  metaU 
from  their  ores  and  so  refiniite  and  fashionmg 
ihcm  as  to  fit  them  for  use  in  the  metal  indus- 
tries, is  the  most' ancient  of  arts.  The  annals 
of  history  show  that  the  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  a  race  was  directly  proportional  to 


the  extent  to  which  they  made  use  of  metallur- 

E'cal  processes.  In  fact,  a  prominent  metal- 
rgisl  of  the  19lh  century  when  delivering  an 
introductory  address  to  students  of  metallurgy 
was  accustomed  to  charge  them  that  "in  propor- 
tion to  the  succe&s  with  which  the  mecallurgic 
art  is  practised  in  this  country,  will  the  intcr- 
BsIS  of  ibe  whole  population  directly  or  indi- 
rectly   in    no    inconsiderable    degree    be    pro- 

As  an  industry,  it  requires  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  embraciug  chemistry,  physics 
and  mineralogv,  as  well  as  the  professions  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineermg.  As  some 
of  the  oldest  historical  works  make  reference 
to  metallurgical  processes,  the  actual  priKtice 
of  the  art  must  go  much  farther  back  into  pre- 
historic ages.  It  had  its  inception  at  the  time 
when  men,  *ver  advancing;  replaced  their  stone 
implc meats  by  others  of  greater  usefulness 
mide  from  metals.  Their  methods  of  extract- 
ing and  refining  were  in  many  respects  com- 
parable with  those  used  to-day  except  in  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  improvements.  The 
«arly  deveLopracnt  of  chemistry  was  yery 
closely  allied  with  metallurgy.  Many  of  the 
aider  treatises  on  theories  of  chemistry  are 
attempts  to  explain  metallurgical  reactions. 
Promment  among  these  was  the  separation  of 
lead  from  the  precious  metals,  gold  and. silver, 
b^  its  combination  with  oxygen,  a  process  prac- 
tised and  much  speculated  upMi  by  the  ancients. 
Gold  Was  probably  the  first  metal  known  as  it 
occurs  naturally  in  the  metallic  state,  is  bright, 
heavy  and  easily  worked..  Iron,  copper,  silver, 
tin  and  lead  were  other  metals  known  to  pre- 
historic men.  Quicksilver  is  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  wc  hear  of  antimony,  his- 
tauth  Bnd  line,  with  arsenic  added  at  the  close 
of  the  17tfa  century.  Nidcel,  cobalt,  manganese 
and  platinum  came  in  the  I8ih  century,  the  re- 
mainder belonging  to  the  19th  and  20th. 

There  aife  four  great  periods  in  the  annals 
of  metallurgy.  The  first  extended  from  pre- 
historic tixneS'  to  the  1st  century  A.n.,  when 
Pliny,  the  Elder,  in  his  work.  'Natutatis  His- 
toria,'  collected  at!  existing  knowledge  con- 
cerning metals  to  his  day..-  The  second  period 
ending  with  the  15th  century  had  as  its  cfaroni- 
oler  Agricola,  in  'De  Re  MetaUica.'  Next  came 
a  period  of  comparative  stagnuion  with  rela- 
bvely  tetr  iraportam  advances  «niil.  the  19th 
century  ushered  in  the  fourth,  out  present 
period,  one  filled  wiihdevelopmenL 

Properties  of  HeUd«,~-A)l  metals  are  dis- 
tinguished by  numerous  characlerislic  proper-i 
ties  'which  fit  them  for  their  various  industrial 

Sipliortjons.  A  brief  outline  of  these  follows: 
entily. — All  common  metals  except  alumimun 
are  relativelv  heavy,  specific  gravities  ranging 
from  6  to  22i4.  Ilie  density  of  metab  varies, 
within  moderate  limits,  due  to  methods  of  cast- 
ing, rates  of  cooling  and  subsequent  mechanical 
treatments.  Ail  metals  except<  bismuth  are 
lighter 'when  liquid  than  when  solid;  i.e.,  they 
eonfract  on  solidification.  Color  and  Luttrei— 
The  metals  vary  coraiderably  in,  color  and  lus- 
tre a'ad  many  industrial  uses  depend  Upon 
these  diiferenoet,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  metals  for  ornamentation.  OPo'^iiy- 
■^Thls  is  a  property  of  all  theUls  under  normal 
conditions,  Cryft^lisation. — All  metals  crys- 
tatli»  in   definite  gcMnetrical   fgrms  on  .free 
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solidification.  Simchtre. —  This  is  revealed  in 
fractures  examined  by  the  eye  and  in  polished 
and  etched  sections  examined  under  the  all- 
powerful  eye  of  the  microscope.  Unmistijcable 
evidence  of  the  thennal  and  mechanical  treat- 
ment which  the  metal  has  undertone  is  far- 
nished  the  expert  by  such  examination.  Such 
a  study  often  serves  to  distinguish  cmc  metal 
from  another,  makin){  minecessaiy  die  resort  to 
chemical  analysis.  Hardness.^-  There  are  sev- 
eral methods  of  determining  this  property : 
scratch  hardness,  or  resistance  to  abrasion;  in- 
dentation hardness,  or  the  resistance  offered  lo 
penetration  by  a  body  of  f(reater  hardness,  as 
m  the  familiar  Brinell  method  where  a  hard- 
ened steel  ball  is  used  for  this  purpose;  re- 
bound hardness,  measured  by  the  beiRtit  to 
which  a  hard  body  will  rebound  when  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  metal  being  tested  as  typiAed 
l^  the  Shore  sclerescope  method;  cutting  hard- 
ness, or  the  resistance  offered  to  cutting  by  a 
hard  tool.  This  is  usually  measured  by  deter- 
mining the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  standard 
drill  to  produce  a  given  penett^tion.  Strtnglh. 
—  This  property  is  measured  by  resistance  to 
rupture;  by  slow  direct  pull,  bend,  compression 


and  Toughness. —  These  two,  opposing  proper^ 
ties,  are  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
melal  behaves  when  subjected  to  strength  tests. 
The  same  metal  may  ap^r  as  brittle  or  loufifa, 
depending  on  the  conditions  of  test.  PlasHnty. 
—  This  property  accounting  for  malleability 
and  ductility,  is  the  ability  of  the  metal  to  flow 
under  pressure  in  the  hot  and  in  the  cold  state. 
It  is  all  important  in  the  working  of  mettds  in 
The  industries.  If  metals  did  not  possess  this 
property,  the  oj>erattons  of  hanmenng,  rolfing, 
drawing,  spinning,  etc.,  through  which  all  metal 
articles  must  pass,  during  fabrication,  would 
be  impossible.  Wf JrfaWWj.— This  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  pieces  gf  metal  to  mtite  into  one  con- 
tinuous metal  when  heated  and  brought  into 
intimate  contact.  Fuiibility.^All  metals  ex- 
cept mercury  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, yet  they  can  be  melted  — brought  into  a 
State  of  fusion  —  by  application  of  sulBcient 
heat  VolatiSty.— AW  metals  may  be  vjrpor- 
iied  at  high  temperatures.  Di#iMi on.— This  is 
the  property  of  molecules  of  one  metal  to  mi- 
grate into  another  when  brought  into  intimate 
contact,  either  in  the  litguid  or  solid  states. 
Occ/itnon.— The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
metals  dissolve  gases  is  augmented  by  high 
temperatures.  Expansion  and  contraction  with 
changes  in  temperature ;  thermal  and  electrical 
conductivity ;  magnetic  permeability,  or  ability 
to  conduct  lines  of  magnetic  force,  are  all  prop- 
erties which  find  great  application  in  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  metals. 

Although  metallurgy  is  concerned  with 
the  extraction  and  purification  of  metals, 
few  of  them  are  used  in  the  pure  state 
Practically  all  of  the  metal  produced  finds  its 
way  into  alloys  before  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sumer's hands.  Alloys,  from  the  Latin,  alligo, 
'to  bind  to.°  were  defined  by  Birminguccio  as 
'amicable  associations  of  metals  with  each 
other.*  Allovs  may  be  farmed  by  fusion,  com- 
pression or  electro- deposit! on.  By  far  the  most 
of  them  are  formed  by  fusion.  By  the  alloying 
of  me^ls  new  properties  result  which  increase 
thdr  Btiitiibility  for  cocuncrctal  uses;  for  in- 


stance, an  alloy  is  produced  with  a  oieftcienl  o[ 
expansion  of  zero  to  make  possible  the  mann- 
factmre  of  docks  whidl  will  be  accurate  ai  all 
temperatures.  Wire  Is  produced  with  the  same 
coefficient  of  expansion  as  glass  for  use  in  eln- 
tric  li^t  bulbi.  Before  the  metallurf^sl  gm 
us  this  alloy  we  used  the  rare  metal  platinuic 
for  this  punmsc  Alloy  steels  of  imheard-ol 
strength  ana  anti-fatigue  properties  are  pio- 
ducea  for  use  in  automobiles  and  aeroplanes. 
Innumerable  articles  of  common  and  special 
use  show  that  most  metallic  objects  are  alloys 
possessing  special  properties  to  meet  special 
needs.  Frequently  the  change  of  a  few  lentb 
of  a  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  a  constitueoi 
present  in  an  alloy  will  cause  the  most  stanlint 
changes  in  the  properties  of  the  resultant  metal. 
Of  all  the  innumerable  operations  of  metal' 
lurgy  there  is  hardly  one  which  does  not  re- 
quire the  application  of  heat  for  its  successful 
promotion.  Heat  is  usually  supplied  by  the 
combustion  of  a  fuel  and  must  be  applied  id 
many  different  ways  and  under  various  coadi- 
tions  to  suit  the  metallurgical  process  to  bt 
carried  out.  Therefore,  knowing  the  metallur- 
^cal  requirements  we  must  know  the  characler- 
istics  of  the  available  fuels  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  are  to  be  used  and  the  methods  of 
using  them  to  produce  desirtd  resnlts. 

Faela. — Although  fuels  are  comi^ex  chem- 
ical combinations,  the  main  heal -producing  ele- 
ments of  all  are  carbon  and  hydrogen.  When 
a  fuel  is  once  kindled  the  combustion  will  con- 
dime  as  long  as  the  heat  evolved  is  suffidenl 
to  keep  the  temperature  above  the  ignition 
point.  Essential  conditions  for  perfect  com- 
bustion are:  first,  suJEcient  air  bnniRht  into  in- 
timate contact  with  the  fuel ;  second,  suffidenl 
time  in  which  it  may  act;  third,  temperatuie 
suitable  for  combustion  must  be  maintained 
throughout.  From  these  consideralions  tl  is 
evident  that  less  excess  ajr  need  be  used  with 
gaseous  than  solid  fuels  to  get  an  intimate  mix- 
ture. Uechanical  methods  of  producing  mix- 
tures are  frequently  employed.  The  form  of 
solid  fuel  affects  combustion,  porous  fuels  tak- 
ing more  air,  caking  fuels  causing  imperfect 
combustion,  etc.  With  perfect  combustion,  the 
products  are  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The 
atmosphere  in  the  furnace  resulting  from  the 
products  of  combustion  may  be  either  neutral 
oxidizing  or  redudng.  A  neutral  atmosphere 
which  results  from  perfect  combustion  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions we  cither  supply  an  excess  of  air  whidi 
results  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  or  we  do 
not  furnish  enouirfi  air  for  perfect  combustion 
and  this  results  in  a  redudng  atmosphert 
There  are  long  and  short  flame  fuels  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  combustible  gases  evolved 
and  the  facilities  existing  for  mixing  ^r  and 
gas.  All  these  are  important  considerations  in 
the  use  of  fuel  and  design  of  combustion 
chambers.  Fuels  are  rated  by  their  calorific 
values.  There  are  three  classes :  tolid.  liquid 
and  gaseous.  The  solid  are  classified  as  nat- 
ural (wood,  peat,  Ignite,  coal)  and  prepared 
(charcoal,  coke,  begasse,  etc).  The  liquid 
fuels  are  natural,  as  petroleum;  and  artifidal,  as 
distilled  oils,  tars,  etc  The  gaseous  fuels  may 
be  divided  as  natural  gas,  or  artificial  (manu- 
factured gas,  oil,  water,  coal,  blast  furnaces, 
producer  gas,  etc.,  etc.).  Each  of  these  differ- 
ent cbwes  Qi  iivk  presents  its  «wn  problem  in 
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combustioQ  and  its  charactcrialics  most  be 
known  and  considered  in  desiKninK  the  fur- 
nace in  which  it  burns.  A  furnace  which 
bums  coke  well,  will  not  burn  tar  at  all.  In 
blasi-fumace  work  the  camprcssivc  streORth  of 
the  fuel  must  be  consiilered  fts  that  determines 
the  weight  of  charge  it  can  support. 

ApparUiia.— Having  detennined  the  coi^ 
ditions  and  methods  by  which  the  heat  it  to  be 
generated  and  applied  to  the  metal  hir^cal 
process,  we  must  consider  the  requirements  of  a 
containine  vesiet  which  will  stand  the  often- 
limes  intense  heats  employed,  have  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  and  at  the  same  time  exert 
beneficial,  not  harmful,  chemical  effects  on  the 
charge.  The  materials  to  which  we  turn  to 
play  this  part  in  onr  sequence  of  processes  are 
known  as  refractories.  An  ideal  refractory 
not  only  should  be  a  poor  heal  and  electrical 
conductor,  but  must  also  resist  the  action  of 
the  high  temperature  causing  it  to  melt  away, 
resist  the  effects  of  sadden  temtteratnre  chants, 
have  mechanical  strength  and  resist  chemical 
changes.  As  no  single  material  havinK  all 
these  qualities  exists,  metallurgical  furnaces 
must  be  constructed  in  parts,  i.e.,  a  refractory 
inner  lining,  an  intermediate  insulating  section 
and  an  outer  wall  for  strength  and  protection. 
The  principal  constituents  of  refractory  ma- 
terials are  aluminum  silicates  or  clays,  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesium,  chromile.  These 
materials,  though  relatively  infusible  in  them- 
selves at  the  temperatures  of  metallurgical  proc- 
esses, must  in  order  to  be  in  shape  to  be  used 
as  furnace  walls,  be  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients which  increase  their  mechanical  strength 
at  the  expense  of  refractoriness.  The  common 
forms  in  which  refractories  are  used,  are  as 
follows:  Fireclay,  composed  of  hydro-silicate 
of  alumina  combined  with  fragments  of  other 
materials.  It  is  plastic  when  wet,  becomes 
brick-like  when  tnirned  at  red  heat  It  is 
used  a«  clay  for  binder  and  in  making  fire- 
bricks. Silica,  mostly  used  as  silica  bncks,  is 
made  from  quartxite.  sandstone,  j^nister,  etc., 
all  consisting  principally  of  silicon  dioxide. 
Bauxite  clay,  principally  an  oxide  of  alumina 
is  combined  with  a  little  silica  and  made  into 
bricks,  Limt  pure  is  not  much  used  as  a  re- 
fractory. Limestone  mixed  with  Greday  is  used 
ia  titling  the  test  of  a  cupelling  furnace.  Cal- 
cined magncsiie  containing  a  hi{!h  per  cent  of 
magnesium  oxide,  is  used  either  m  the  granular 
or  brick  form.  Dolomite,  a  magnesium  calcium 
carbonate,  is  not  much  used  in  brick  form  but 
is  usually,  after  calcining  and  crushing  to  small 
siie,  mixed  with  delo'drated  tar  and  rammed 
in  to  make  a  furnace  bottcun.  Chromite,  a 
compound  principally  of  the  oxides  of  chro- 
mium and  iron,  is  used  in  the  brick  fonn  and 
as  a  cement.  Carbon  bricks  also  find  a  use 
where  a  reducing  atmosphere  is  required. 

Refractories  are  classed  chemically,  as  acid, 
basic  or  neutral;  and  by  tins  arrangement, 
silica  is  the  principal  add  refractory.  Bauxite, 
lime  magnesite  and  dolomite  are  basic,  while 
fireclay  and  chromile  are  neutral.  Acid  and 
basic  materials  in  contact  with  CKh  other 
readily  stag  and  melt  away.  They  cannot  be 
nsed  in  contact  with  each  other  but  may  be 
used  in  the  same  furnace  with  a  separating 
layer  of  neutral  material. 

FumaceBr—  Metalhiffncal  furnaces  are  di- 
vided into  two  broad  classes:  first,  those  in 


and  the  shaft  furnace,  as  the  blast  furnace  and 
the  cupola.  In  these  the  fuel  and  charge  to  be 
heated  are  in  direct  contact.  Then  there  are 
the  reverbatory  furnaces  for  roasting  and 
smelting,  where  oombiution  takes  place  in  a 
s^arate  chamber  and  the  charge  is  heated  by 
the  flame,  also  the  cloEcd  vessel  type  of  fur- 
nace, as  crucible,  retort,  mufHe,  etc.,  where  the 
charge  is  inside  sealed  off  from  the  source  of 
heat  which  plays  on  Hie  outside.  Under  this 
dass  also,  come  those  furnaces  which  are 
merely  containers,  using  no  outside  fuel,  the 
heat  coming  from  the  charge  itself,  as  the 
roasting  kiln,  bessemer  convertor,  e!c.  The 
electrical  furnaces  are  classed  as;  direct  re- 
sistance, the  charge  itself  brine  a  part  of  the 
electrical  circuit  or  resistor;  indirect  re^stance 
where  the  charge  is  surrounded  by  an  electri- 
cally heated  resistor;  direct  arc  furnaces,  the 
charge  forming  ore  or  both  poles  of  an  arc; 
indirect  arc,  the  charge  being  in  a  space  heated 
by  an  arc;  arc  resistance,  where  the  chat^e  is 
one  pole  of  an  arc  and  also  a  part  of  the  elec- 
trical circuit. 

Ores.— The  metals  occur  in  nature  either 
as  pure  native  metal  or  in  combination  with 
other  materials  in  an  ore.  Ore  is  defined  as  a 
metal  bearing  substance  from  which  a  metal, 
alloy  or  metallic  compound  can  be  extracted  at 
a  profit.  It  usually  consists  of.  one  or  more 
economic  minerals  and  a  waste  product  or 
gangue.  Ores  are  named  according  to  their 
leading  useful  metal  and  are  classified  by  the 
gangue  as  siliceous,  calcareous,  f errugcneous ; 
or  broadly  speaking,  as  add  and  basic  Ruxing 
ores.  Another  classification  refers  to  treat- 
ment, as  smelting  or  milling  ores.  The  metals 
occur  in  nature  as  native  metals,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  mercury-  as  oxides,  iron,  tin;  as  sul- 
phides, and  under  ihjs  class  come  selenides, 
tellurides,  arsenides,  antimonides;  as  halidej, 
silver,  mercury;  salts  of  acids,  carbonates,  sili- 
cates, etc  The  largest  number  of  commonly 
worked  ores   are  in   the   oxide  and  sulphide 

Hethoda  of  Treatment—  It  b  here,  by  the 
treatment  of  the  ores  that  we  can  divide  metal- 
lurgical methods  into  two  broad  classes :  wet 
metallurgy  and  dry  metallurgy.  The  wet 
method  of  treating  an  ore  involves  a  leeching 
by  a  chcmital  solvent,  followed  by  a  means  of 
separation  of  the  required  metal  from  solution, 
fhe  dry  method  involves  smelting  and  subse- 
quent purifying  methods  by  means  of  high 
temperatures.  Considering  dry  metallurgy, 
the  ore  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  is  seldom 
in  a  condition  fit  for  smelting.  Sc«ne  ores  may 
only  reauire  to  be  crushed  to  a  uniform  size,  as 
the  oxiae  ore  of  iron,  hatmitite;  others  must  be 
heated  to  drive  off  moisture  and  volatile  mat- 
ter, called  calcining:  others  must  be  roasted; 
stilt  others  are  weatnered.  Calcination,  or  the 
driving  off  of  volatile  matter,  at  a  tow 
temperature  is  usually  carried  out  in  heaps, 
stalls  or  kilns.  Calcining  in  heaps  consists  of 
btrildiug  up  a  pile  of  alternate  layers  of  wood 
or  coal  and  ore  to  the  bdght  of  five  or  six 
feet,  then  ignittntl  at  the  bottom  and  letting  it 
hum  itself  out.  This  process  is  nsually  earned 
on  in  yards  where  protection  from  tiie  snnds  . 
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which  will  cans*  uneven  hnrninK.  is  afforded. 
The  stall  is  the  first  improvement  on  the  heap 
and  consists  d£  a  four-walled  endoBure,  three 
permanent  and  the  fourth  built  in  after  diarft- 
ihff  with  fuel  and  ore.  After  the  materia)  is 
iiiniied  the  heat  set  free  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  process  Roing.  The  process  must  he  con- 
tinuous and  the  losses  of  heat  l>e  Icept  at  a 
minimum.  This  process  is  suitable  only  in  ores 
which  are  rich  in  sulphur.  A  very  lar)^  num- 
ber of  ores  require  a  roastine  preliminary  to 
smelttng:.  Roaslinr  consisls  ot  healing  the  ore 
in  contact  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  carbon,  water 
vapor  or  sulphur,  to  a  temperature  below  fusion 
or  at  most  to  incipient  fusion  with  the  purpose 
of  driving  off  a  volatile  component.  Roasts 
may_  be   oxidizing,    reducing,     chloridiiinR 


the  oxidizing  roast  of  sulphide  ores  to  eliminate 
the  sulphur  and  if  carried  ta  completion  leaves 
a  metallic  oxide  of  the  metal  for  smellinf;. 
This  is  called  dead  or  swcel  roasting  and  re- 
quires prolonged  healing  and  much  stirring. 
Otherwise,  ihe  sulphite  is  convened  partially 
inlo  oxide  and  partially  into  sulphates  wilh  some 
remaining  sulphide.  The  chloridizing  ro3£t  is 
used  as  a  preliminary  to  a  wcl  metallurgical 
process  whereby  a  chloride  is  produced  which 
IS  amenable  to  solvents.  Roasting  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  heaps,  stalls,  shaft  furnaces  or  re- 
verbalory  furnaces. 

The  smelting  for  which  the  calcination, 
roasting,  crushing,  etc.,  are  preliminary  prepara- 
tions processes;  consists  in  scparaliu);  the  metal 
and  gangue  by  their  difference  in  specific 
gravities  after  fusion.  A  necessary  adjunct  of 
the  smcltine  operation  is  a  flux  which  renders 
the  naturally  infusible  gangue  readily  fusible 
by  the  formation  of  a  slag  with  it  which  is 
easily  separated  from  the  heavy  metal.  The 
fluxes  are  earthy  materials  and  may  be  acid 
or  basic,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ore 
used.  Acid  gangue  in  the  ore  requires  basic 
flux  and  vice  versa.  Limt  a  basic  flttx,  is 
isually  used  in  (he  carbonate  form  or  limestone. 
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slag.  Barytes,  strongly  basic,  also  reacts  as  a 
desulphurizing  agent,  Silieious  or  acid  fluxes 
are  sand,  quartz,  etc.  Smelling  is  usually 
either  oxidizing  or  reducing.  The  reducing 
smelting  in  treating  oxide  ores  has  for  a  reduc- 
ing agent  carbon  monoxide  formed  from  coke 
which  15  8  part  of  the  furnace  charge.  Oxidiz- 
ing smelting  is  practised  mainly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  refining  a  crude  metal  as  many  metallic 
impurities  can  be  removed  in  this  way.  Other 
metallurgical  processes  are  liquation,  where 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  difference  of  melting 
points  of  easily  fusible  compounds  from  infus- 
ible ones,  wfien  the  combination  is  heated  to  the 
lower  melting  point  the  more  easily  fnsihie 
runs  out  leaving  the  highly  infusible  gangue; 
distillation  and  sublimation,  where  the  metal  is 
driven  off  as  a  vapor,  then  condensed  as  a 
liquid  or  solid:  scorification,  or  the  roasting  of 
an  alloy  with  the  object  of  removing  the  more 
oxidizable  metal  as  a  slag.  This  process  is 
used  practically  only  for  separation  of  silver 
and  lead.  Other  processes  are  cupellstion, 
similar  1o  scorifieation  where  the  oxidizing  is 
carried  out  on  a  hearth  or  cui>e)  which  is  of 
i  material  to  absorb  the. fused  oxide. 

Wet    metallurgy   in  ■  general     involves     the 


separation  of  a  metal  in  the  farm  of  a  soluble 
salt  from  the  insoluble  gangue  by  means  of  a 
tolvenl  followed  hy  the  recovery  of  the  dis- 
solved substance,  by  evaporation  or  precipita- 
tion. Amalgamation  is  a  process  in  which  ihr 
ore,  usually  gold  or  silver,  is  treated  with  mn- 
cury  which  dissolves  the  metal,  and  on  subse- 
quent heating  the  mercury  distilled  off,  IciviiiE 
the  metal.  The  ores  need  to  be  in  a  finely 
divided  slate  and  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily 
amenable  to  solvents  which  frequently  means 
preliminary  treatment,  as  roasting.  weatheiinK, 
etc  The  solvents  in  common  use  are  water; 
aqueous  solutions  of  gases;  adds;  bases,  salt 
solutions.  These  solvents  arc  used  diluted  and 
arc  warmed.  Ores  for  leechinR  are  classed  a 
sands  and  slimes,  the  sands  being  coarse  enoi^fa 
to  permit  the  leeching  by  percolation.  The 
slimes  are  so  fine  as  to  prohibit  this  method  and 
require  an  agitation  of  slime  wilh  aolvent 
This  gives  a  colloidal  solution  which  must  b« 
coagulated,  then  separated  by  filtration  or 
decantation.  The  solution  is  then  concentrated 
by  evaporation  and  the  salt  crystallized  out. 
In  dealing  wilh  precipitates  they  are  usually 
dried  in  mulfle,  or  reverbatory  furnaces.  Thf 
modern  and  most  efficient  meihod  of  treating 
slimes  is  by  the  flotation  process  of  separation. 
The  slime  or  pulp  is  fed  into  the  bottom  ul  a 
lank  and  agitated  with  oil  and  compressed  air. 
Under  this  treatment  the  metal  particles  float 
on  the  surface  while  the  gangue  particles  sink. 
Metals  produced  hy  the  above  methods  are 
rather  impure.  For  final  refinement  of  a  meta! 
and  its  production  in  the  purest  possible  form 
electrolysis  is  resorted  to.    Reduced  to  its  sim- 
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metal  and  the  otncr  of  the  pure.  When  Ihc 
electric  current  is  passed  through  this  bath  the 
electrode  of  impure  metal  is  dissolved  aiwv 
and  chcmicallv  pure  metal  is  deposited  on  ihc 
other  electrode.  After  the  metal  is  prodiiccii 
by  some  of  the  above  processes  it  is  usuallT 
made  inlo  some  alloy  by  fusion  with  other 
metals  and  elements,  then  cast  from  the  molten 
state  into  the  finished  shape  or  into  ineots 
which  must  be  forged  by  hammering,  rnlliiiH. 
pressing,  etc.,  inlo  the  desired  form.  Theif 
not  worlcing  operations  are  frequently  followed 
by  cold  rolling  as  strips,  sheets,  spinnini;  or 
pressing  for  shapes,  cold  drawing  for  wire.  All 
these  operations  require  careful  and  frequenl 
heating  and  cooling.  The  metal  must  be  an- 
nealed to  remove  strains  and  make  it  soft.  In 
the  case  of  steel  produced  by  alloying  carbon 
and  iron  it  may  be  uwd  for  tools  which  re- 
quire hardening  and  tempering  hy  heating  to  a 
definite  temperature,  quenching  in  water  or  oil, 
then  reheating  to  some  lower  temperature. 

All  of  these  processes  fall  under  the  metal- 
lurgist's care  as  surely  as  the  original  extrac- 
tion and  refining.  See  Aluminum;  Coppeh: 
Copper,  Discoveby  and  Development;  Corpoi 
AND  Brass  Industry;  Electbochehical  Indts- 
■ntiEs;  Iron  and  Stiel  Industhy  and  article* 
on  the  other  metals. 

Bibliography-—  Babu.  L„  'Trah*  the- 
oretique  et  pratique  de  metaltur^e  generale': 
Fulton,  C-  H,,  <Principles  of  MetallurRy'  {New 
York  1910);  Gruner,  L,  'Trsute  de  melal- 
lurgic'  I  Hofman.  H,  O,.  'General  Melallurer' 
(New  York  1913) ;  Roberts- Austen,  W.  C-  'An 
introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy'  (nn 
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::d.,   PhUacklc^a   1910)  -   Sexton.  A.   H.,    'Ele- 
mentary Textbook  of  Metallurgy'. 

S.   C.  Spalding,' 
HaUomb  Sicel  Company,  Syrocuse,  N.  Y. 

METALS.  The  elemeirta  which  compose 
tU  natural  objects  are  divided  by  chetnists  into 
wo  classes,  metals  and  non-metals.  Formerly 
he  classiAcatioQ  was  based  on  physical  prop- 
erties, and  the  metals  were  then  definw!  as 
hose  elements  which  were  opaque,  had  a  metal- 
ic  lustre  and  were  good  conductors  of  heat 
ind  eleclricity;  now  the  division  is  made  on 
chemical  properties,  upon  the  foundational  prin- 
ziplc  that  the  hydroxides  of  melals  are  bases, 
Aihilc  the  hydroxides  of  non-metals  are  acids. 
however,  no  sharp  line  ca»  be  drawn  .batwcen 
he  metals  and  uon-metals,  since  a  few  of  the 
•lemcnls  will  classify  as  either,  .Some  metals 
lavc  a  high  specilic  f^ravity,  but  lithium,  sodium, 
jotassium,  etc.,  Hoal  on  water,  and  in  Keneral 
he  metals  of  highest  specific  gravity  are  least 
iciive  chemically.  Of  the  83  recognized  ele- 
ncnls,  64  are  regarded  as  melals. 

The  following  classification  of  the  elements 
isually  placed  in  the  ^roup  metals  is  that  aris- 
iii;   from  the  application  of  the  periodic  law 

Cq.V.). 

Class  I.  Two  snb-classes;  (1)  Lithium,  so- 
lium, potassium,  rubidium  and  caertum;  (2) 
:opper,  silver  and  gold. 

Class  II.  Two  sub-classes;  (1)  Cakium, 
trontium,  barium  and  radium ;  (3)  ^lucinum 
'or  beryllium),  magnesiam,  rinc,  cadmium  and 
nercury. 

Class  ni.Three  sub-classes:  (1)  Aluminum, 
allium,  indium  and  thallium;  (2)  cerium, 
anthanum.  neodymium,  praseodymium,  samar- 
um,  europium  and  gadolinium;  (3)  terbium, 
[ysp  rosium,  holmium,  yttrium,  erbium,  thulium,' 
iltcrbium,  scandium,  ^teciimi  and  celtium. 

Class  IV.  Two  sub-classes:  (I)  'Titanium, 
ireoniura  and  thorium;  (2)  Kermanium,  tin 
ind    lead. 

Class  V.  Two  sub-classes:  (I)  Vanadium. 
uuliLum  (or  columbiumj  and  tantalum;  (2) 
irscnic,  antimony  and  bismuth. 

Class  VI.  Chromium,  molybdcmim,  tungsten 


are  determined  by  the  fracture  of  test  samples. 
Slow  coolinx,  as  with  diemical  solutions,  tends 
toward  the  formation  of  large  crystals,  Kiving  a 
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coarse  fracture,  while  a  sudden  cooling  may 
prevent  the  formation  of  crystals  and  thus  give 
a  fracture  of  tine  texture.  Crystalline  structure, 
which  determines  fracture,  may  be  affected  by 
repeated  shocks  or  vibrations.  In  this  way  the 
wrought-iron  chains  on  railroad  cars  to  tire\'ent 
accident  in  case  of  a  coupler  breaking  may  by 
the  jolting  of  ordinary  service  become  so  crys- 
talline as  to  break ,  when  needed.  Very  low 
temperatures,  as  shoi^ii  by  the  experiments  o( 
Dewar.  also  affect  in  a  marked  manner  the 
crystalline  structure  of  some  metals.  Any 
melal  is  fusible;  ihoURh  arsenic  sublimes  at 
JS6°  P.,  it  may  be  fused  under  the  pressure  of 
its  own  vapor.  When  heated,  metals  show  a 
red  and  finally  a  clear  white  color.  The  tem- 
peratures correspond ing  to  these  colors  are 
approximately;  incipient  red.  975°  F. ;  dark  red, 
1290°;  incipient  cherry  red,  U70°:  clear  cherry 
red,  1830°;  white,  2370°;  dazzling  white.  2730*. 
The  color  of  a  metal  depends  on  its  selective 
absorption  of  light  waves  of  different  wave 
lengths.  Unless  the  light  penetrates  the  metal, 
it  is.  all  reflected  and  the  melal  looks  white.  The 
selection  of  light  rays  may  he  from  several 
parts  of  the  spectrum;  this  is  the  case  with 
copper  which  has  a  reddish  hue.  Anything 
which  increases  the  absorption  deepens  I  he 
color.  This  can  be  done  by  reflecting  a  ray  of 
ligtit  many*  limes  from  two  or  more  surfaces 
made  of  a  given  metal.  Silversmiths  and  gold- 
liths  accomplish  the  same  result  by  finely 
;tal   surface.     Owing  to  this  ab- 
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Class  VII.    Manganese.  ■      sorption  of  light  by  a  metal  the  color  of  the 

Class  VIII.  Three  sub-classes:  (1)  Iron,  Ijgbt  reflected  differs  from  that  transmitted. 
lickel  and  cobalt;  (2)  rhodium,  ruthenium  and  Thus  gold  can  be  made  so  thin  that  some  light 
jalladium;  (3)  osmium,  iridium  and  platinum,      will  get  through.    This  light  is  bluish  green. 

A   mass   of   any  metal   is   considered   to  be       while   in   reflected   tight,   gold   appears   vellow. 
omposed  of  atoms  arranged  in  molecules,  and       Silver   is   white   by    reflected    light,    while    the 
iny  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecule       transmitted  light  through  silver  foil  is  blue, 
neans  a  change  in  physical  charartcristics.  Thns  Malleabilitv   is  the  property   that  pemuts  a 

rrystalline  structure  may  be  obliterated  by  roll-  metal  to  be  hammered  or  rolled  into  sheets, 
ng  or  hammering  a  metal  and  by  the  same  Ductility  that  which  permits  it  to  be  drawn  into 
neans  the  specific  gravity  may  be  increasei^  wire.  Both  are  dependent  on  the  tenacity  of 
lince  the  molecules  are  forced  nearer  together.       the   metal,    the    latter    more   than    the   former. 

All  metals  with  the  exception  of  bismuth  are  The  relative  mallcabililv  and  ductility  of  the 
ighter  when  molten  than  when  told.  Bismuth,  principal  metah  is  as  follows: 
ike  water,  reaches  its  greatest  density  just 
lefore  solidifying.  The  relative  specific  gravi- 
ies  of  some  common  metals  in  the  solid  and  in 
he  liquid  state  are  shown  by  the  followinii) 
able,  compiled  by  Sir  Roberts-Austen. 

The  fracture  of  a  metal  is  not. a  (Ustiuguish- 
iig  properly  but  an  evidential  feature  wtiidi 
.'ivcs  much  information  about  the  manner  in 
ivhich  it  cooled,  the  presence  of  imtniritieS,  etc.. 
ind  is  of  great  practical  value.  Thus  foundry 
ron  is  in  many  instances  Still  graded  and  sold 
ly  its  fracture,  and  in  smelling  coopn  and  re- 
ining lead  the  decisive  points  in  the  processes. 
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The  mobility  of  the  ttiolectiles  of  a  metal  is 
increased  by  temperature.  Thtis  a  coiled  nickel 
wire  may  be  made  absolutely  straight  by  sus- 
pending 3  weight  from  one  end  and  heating  the 
wire  to  white  heat  by  the  flame  from  an  alcohol 
lamp  or  Bunscn  burner.  Zinc  at  its  melting 
point  is  brittle,  but  at  a  temperature  of  150°  is 
quite  malleable. 

Metals  can  occlude  nses.  Thus  a  given  vol- 
ume of  palladium  cooled  from  red  heat  in  hy^ 
drogen  absorbs  900  times  its  volume  of  that 
gas.  Hydrogen  passes  throtigh  red  hot  iron 
or  platinum,  and  nascent  hydrogen,  assisted  by 
atmospheric  pressure  will  pass  through  a  tUn 


plate  of  cold  iron  as  shown  Iv  Deville.  A 
liquid  metal  can  penetrate  a  solid;  a  bar  of  tin 
rubbed  with  mercury  absorbs  enough  in  a  vtiy 
sllort  time  to  become  brittle.  A  solid  meUl 
may  penetrate  another  when  both  are  coli 
This  can  be  shown  with  plates  of  gold  and  lead 
rolled  together  and  allowed  to  stand. 

For  further  information  about  the  diSerent 
metals,  see  special  article  under  the  title  of 
each;  as  Aluuinum;  Antiuonv;  Ibon;  Leadi 
SltVER,  etc.  Consult  Friend.  J.  N.  (editor), 
'Textbook  of  Inorganic  Cheroisfty*  (9  vols., 
London  1914-17). 

RlCHAKD    FEXBIS, 

Edilorial  Staff  of  The  ATHtricana. 
UETAMERISH,  in  chtmistry,  that  vari- 
ety of  isomerism  in  which  chemical  compounds 
have  identical  percentages  of  composition  and 
also  like  molecular  weight.  When  two  or  more 
chemical  compounds  have  the  same  empirical 
formula,  but  consist  of  different  radicals  united 
by  an  element  (or  a  radical)  that  is  common 
to  them  all,  the  compounds  are  said  to  be  "meta- 
meric,*  and  the  property  itself  is  called  'meia- 
raerism.'  The  common  element  that  unites  ihe 
radicals  is  usually  oxi^gen  or  nitrogen.  Good 
examples  of  metamerism  are  afiordcd  by  the 
compound  ethers  and  amines.  Dipropyl  ether, 
meihyl-amyl  ether,  and  ethyl-butyl  ether,  for 
cxain^e,  all  have  the  empirical  formula  CUIhO; 
but  dipropyl  ether  contains  two  propyl  radicals 
(CiHi),  methvl-amy!  ether  contains  one  radical 
of  methyl  (CH.),  and  one  of  amyl  (C.Hu),and 
ethyl-butyl  ether  contains  one  radical  of  ethyl 
(CJI.)  and  one  of  butyl  <C<H.)  ;  the  two  rad- 
icals being  connected,  in  each  case,  by  an  oxygen 
al  formuUe  of  these  respec- 
tbereforc  as  follows: 


^4* 
atom.    The 
tivc  compounds 
Dipropyl  ether. 


Methyl-amyl 
ether. 


Ethyl-butyl 
ether. 

cai,>° 


The  following  amines,  which  all  have  the 
empirical  formiJa  CtH>N,  illustrate  metamerism 
in  which  nitrogen  is  the  connecting  element: 


Propylamint 
fCJi, 
N-^  H 

Lh 


N{gS.  n{ 


ca 


Metamerism  may  be  regarded  as  a  sfKcies  of 
accidental  isomerism.  When  metameric  com- 
pounds are  treated  with  reagents  which  destroy 
Ihe  bonds  between  the  constituent  radicals  aaa 
the  atoms  (of  oxygen  or  nitrogen)  by  which 
they  are  united,  the  several  members  of  the 
metameric  group  that  is  so  treated  yield  totally 
different  products,  because  they  contain  totally 
different  radicals. 

In  zoology,  metamerism  signifies  the  repeti- 
tion of  parts  in  an  organized  body,  as  in  seg- 
mented worms,  certain  vertebrates,  orthropods 
and  lobsters.  The  meres  or  segments  fall  into 
two  classes,  those  in  which  the  tneres  repeal 
with  no  an>arent  change  and  those  in  wnich 
there  is   moditication  as  the  series  progresses. 

HSTAHORPHIC  GEOLOGY,  thai 
branch  of  geology  that  deals  with  the  causes 
and  results  of  metamorphism  (q.v.). 

HBTAMOKPHIC  ROCKS,  those  rocks 
of  either  igneous  or  sedimentary  origin  wfaich 
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have  undei^ne  tifflicienl  heat  and  pressure  to 
be  altered  into  a  difierent  kind  of  rock.  In  this 
way  limestone  becomes  marble,  sandstone  is 
changed  to  qunrtzite,  and  shale  passes  over  into . 
slate  or  schist.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  usu- 
ally most  abundant  in  regions  of  mountains 
where  the  rocks  have  undergone  much  folding 
and  compression.  See  Maeble  ;  Quartiite,  , 
Metauorphism,  and  the  section  on  Mitamor- 
phic  Rocks  in  the  article  on  Rocks. 

HETAMORPHISU.  Wheti  rocks  o{ 
either  igneous  or  sedimentary  origin  undergo 
sufficient  change  so  that  they  largely  develop 
new  mtnerali,  and  become  other  tsipes  of  rocks, ' 
they  are  said  to  be  metamoritiosed,  and  the 
process  is  called  meiamorphiun.  Such  changes 
may  be  brou^tt  about  in  many  wBy&  One-  of 
the  most  familiar  is  the  process  of  weather' 
ing  (q-v.)  by  which  the  mlneralH  of  a  granile, 
for  example,  undergo  .  alleration,  the  quartz 
remaining  behind  as  quartz,  the  feldspar  alter- 
ing chie%  to  day,  and  the  soluble  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash  and  .soda  going  to  the  sea,  the  first 
two  to  form  Umesione,  the  latter  to  produce  the  ' 
salt  of  ocean  water.  Thus  the  complete' 
weathering  ot  a  graiute  and  the  sorting  of  the 
products  finally  results  in  the  formation  of 
shale,  sandstone  and  iimeslone.  This  phase 
of  metamorphisim  Is  called  katamori^sm.  It 
is  produced  by  the  atmospheric  agencies  and 
results  in  simpler  mineral  cOmpouniS  and  roCks. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  a  sedimentary  rock  be. 
subjected  to  intense  heat  or  pressure  or  both, 
the  minerals  present  rccombuie  to  form  hew 
minerals,  usually  more  complex,  which  are  bet-: 
ter  suited  to  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure.  ■ 
This  phase  of  melamorphisco  is  usually  called 
aoamoTphism.  In  general  uaage,  the  term 
metamorphism  is  commonly  restricted  to  what ' 
is  here  termed  anamorphism,  that  is,  to  those 
changes  due  to  heat  and  pressure.  The  term 
metamorphic  rocks  (q.v.)  is  wholly  restricted 
to  rocks  which  have  undergone  changes  of 
anamorpbic  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  a  shale 
which  has  resulted  from  the  weathering  of  a 
granite,  though  it  bas  undergone  metamorphism 
in  the  biOadest  sense,  is  not  considered  a  meta- 
morphic rock. 

The  heat  and  pressure  which  cause  meta- 
morphism may  be  produced  by  compression  and 
folding  over  large  areas,  in  which  case  there 
is  said  to  be  dynamic  or  regional  raetamorpius; 
r  they  may  be  due  to  the  intrusion  of  large 


Regional  metamorphism  results  largely  from 
pressure,  heat  is  only  incidental.  The  most 
common  minerals  to  result  are  those  which  are 
flat  like  mica  (q.v.),  or  elongated  like  horn- 
blende (q.v.).  These  naturally  develop, In  paral- 
lel arrangement  with  their  smallest  dimension 
opposed  to  the  pressure,  that  is  their  larger 
dimension  is  at  fight  angles  to  the  compres- 
sion. This  seems  to  be  (he  easiest  way  in 
which  sui^  minerals  can  develop.  As  a  result 
of  this  arrangement,  such  rocks  split  more 
easily  in  certain  directions,  just  as  wood  splits 
parallel  to  the  grain.  This  is  called  cleavage, 
and  is  best  oianifested  in  slates  (q.v.)  and 
schists  (q.v.). 

Contact  metamorphism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  due  largely  to  heat;  pressure  plays  a  less  im- 
portant part.    The  changes  at  a  contact  may  be 
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of  several  types.  The  locks  may  be  simply 
baked  or  they  may  be  actually  fused.  The 
minerals  present  may  rccombine  to  form  new 
minerals.  There  may  be  much  new  mineral 
matter  actually  added  from  the  igneous  mass, 
as  in  the  case'of  contact  ore  deposits,  where 
ore  minerals  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tact rock.  Or  the  heat  of  the  igneous  mass 
maw  drive  off  substances  already  jiresent,  espe- 
cially water  and  carbon  dioxide.  At  most  con- 
tacts these  processes  have  probablv  all  played  a 
part.  The  mtensily  of  the  metamorphism  and 
the  width  of  the  altered  lone  depends  on  sev- 
eral factors,  .such  as  the  size  and  temperature  of 
the  igneous  body,  the  amount  of  the  water  or 
steam  prasent,  and  the  resistance  of  the  enclos- 
ing wall  rock.  A  ouartzile  ([[.v.)  wall  rock 
may  be  little  changeo,  while  a  limestone  (q.v.), 
because  of  its  greater  solubility,  may  be  pro- 
foundly altered.  An  abundance  of  steam  aids 
in  producing  a  marked  effect,  since  it  readily 
works  its  way  out  through  pores  in  the  rock, 
carrying  mvieh  mineral  matter.  Alteration  pro- 
duced largely  by  steam  or  hot  water  is  termed 
hydrotherma!  metamorphism.  Changes  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  circulating  waters  are  some- 
times termed  hydro  metamorphism.  See  Cleav- 
ACE ;  Geology  ;  Metamohphic  Rocks  ;  0«E 
Deposits.  Consult  Van  Hise  C.  R.,  'A  Treat- 
ise on  Metamorphism,'  (U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Mon.  XL VII,  Washington  1904);  Leilh, 
C.  K.,  and  Mead,  W.  J„  'Metamorphic  Geol- 
ogy' (New  York  1915)  ;  Leilh,  C.  K.,  'Rock 
Cleavage'  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Bull.  239 
Washington  199S) ;  Grubcnmann,  U.,  'Dte 
Crystallinen  Schiefer.' 

METAMORPHOSES.  Ovid's  <Meta- 
morj&oses,'  or  'Trans to rmationn'  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  8  a.c  when  the  poet  was  50 
years  old.  They  were  finished  just  before  the 
issue  of  the  imperial  order  which  consigned 
Ovid  to  banishment  at  Tomi  on  the  Black  Sea 
for  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life.  In 
consternation  at  the  pttnishment  which  had 
overtaken  hiin,  he  elsewhere  teils  us  that  he 
consigned  to  the  flames  his  own  copy  of  the 
poem.  But  other  coines  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends ;  it  is  to  these  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  work. 

The  poem  consists  of  IS  books  in  hexa- 
meter verse  descriptive  of  the  vanons  transfor- 
mations through  which  various  men  and 
women  were  conceived  to  have  gone.  In  the 
conception  of  the  Greeks  almost  every  river, 
rock,  spring,  tree  and  mountain  had  altadied  to 
it  the  legend  of  some  such  wonderful  meta- 
morphosis. Thus  the  poplar  trees  are  the 
weeping  sisters  of  Phacthon;  the  lourd  is 
Daphne ;  a  spring  is  Aretfausa ;  etc.  The  source 
of  this  multitude  o£  transformations  found  in 
ancient  legends  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  conception  of  inanimate  objects  as  ani- 
mate. Each  radc  and  tree  and  hill  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  a  personal  being  en- 
dowed with  a  spirit  Thus  the  poplar  trees 
and  the  fountain  and  the  laurel  were  regarded 
as  animate  to  Start  with ;  they  had  not  merely 
become  so  by  receiving  die  souls  of  certain 
men  and  women.  To  the  vivid  imagination  of 
the  Greek  the  waving  form  of  rusthng  tree  or 
shrub,  the  moving;  mass  of  bubbling  or  falling 
water  su^ested  life  and  individual  spirit  Tlie 
problem  was  to  account  for  the  present  form. 
The  inanimate  objects  represented  as  the  result 
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of  transformation!  tia^  aceor^ngly,  been  con- 
ceived as  aniinaie  from  the  outsel,  and  ihe  sto- 
ries of  their  transformations  are  merely  later 
inventions  devised  to  account  tor  their  primi- 
tive conception  as  personal  b«n^. 

Some  250  of  ihe  stones  belonging  to  the 
body  of  Greek  and  Roman  legend  and  mythol- 
ogy receive  treatment  in  Ovid's  work,  vrhich 
thus  becomes  a  fairly  complete  treatise  on  -the 
classic  myths.  Amon^;  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  stories  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
Daphne,  Phaelhon,  Cadmus,  Semele,  Echo, 
Narcissus,  Pentheus,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Ino, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Niobe,  Proene  and 
Philomela,  Medea,  Theseus  Scylla,  Daedalus, 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  Hercules,  Orpheus, 
Adonis,  Thetis. 

Relatively  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  ac- 
tual metamorphosis  in  Ovid's  poem.  The 
transformation  is  simply  the  culmination  of  a 
Story,  generally  one  of  some  length.  Thus 
after  detailinE  with  great  fullness  the  adven- 
tures of  the  ill-fated  Phaethon  with  the  horses 
of  Phcebus,  the  poet  finally  concludes  by  briefly 
recounting'  the  transformation  of  Phaethon  s 
mourning  sisters  into  poplar  trees.  So  with  the 
other  stories;  the  transformation  holds  an  in- 
conspicuous place,  beinp  simply  tht  feature 
common  to  all.  The  different  narratives  are 
woven  together  most  ingeniously.  There  is  no 
break.  Each  is  connected  with  the  preceding 
and  following  by  some  natural  link,  so  that  we 
have  one  continuous  narration  from  the  trans- 
formation of  the  stones  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  into  men  to  the  transformation  of  Julius 
Cvsar  into  the  comet  which  appeared  after  his 
death.  By  the  poet's  fiction,  therefore,  the 
treatment  is  maae  to  assume  the  illusion  of 
dironological  sequence.  In  the  last  books  Ovid 
approaches  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  cycle  and 
of  early  Roman  history,  p'adualW  bringing  the 
reader  to  the  events  of  his  own  day. 

With  great  artistic  skill  the  poet  varies  the 
manner  of  presentation.  The  brger  part  of 
the  stories  are  his  own  narration,  but  monotony 
is  avoided  by  resort  to  other  devices.  Thus  a 
number  of  legends  are  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Orpheus.  OlberB  are  recounted  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Minyas  to  while  away  the  time  as 
they  sit  at  their  spinning. 

The  'Metamorphoses'  is  Oi-id's  masterT«ece 
and  has  always  enjoyed  high  favor.  The  poet's 
own  faith  in  his  work  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  final  book,  in  which  he 
gives  free  expression  to  his  confidence  in  the 
inmiortality  which  he  feels  it  has  won  for  him : 
*Over  the  stars  his  name  shall  soar;  as  far  as 
the  Roman  dominion  reaches  his  work  shall  be 
read,  and  it  shall  live  for  all  eternity.* 

The  most  recent  translation  is  by  F.  J.  Mil- 
ler in  the  Loeb  Library. 

Chailes  p..  nttiNETT. 

METAMORPHOSIS  IN  ANIMALS,  the 
changes  which  in  many  animah  take  place  be- 
tween the  time  of  birth  and  maliiritv.  The 
catises  are  most  probably  changes  of  habitat,  of 
seasons,  of  food  and  the  acceleration  in  growth 
resulting  from  the  approach  of  sexual  maturity. 
Familiar  examples  are  the  change  of  the  cater- 
pillar into  the  butterfly,  of  the  tadpole  into  the 
toad  or  frog. 


1   the  egg  has  a  large  head  and  body. 


but  no  tail;  in  a  few  days  its  tail  growl  oat 
and  it  becomes  a  tadpole,  when  it  is  fish-like, 
but  without  fins  or  limbs.  With  the  growth 
of  the  tail,  the  external  gills  appear,  and  the 
mouth  is  formed,  while  the  intestine  becomes 
very  long  and  closely  coiled.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  horny,  comb-like  plates,  on  which 
develop  great  numbers  of  microscopic  teeth, 
which  are  shed  continuously.  In  chan^ng  from 
the  tadpole  to  the  toad  or  frog,  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  skull  and  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and 
the  viscera  are  made  over  anew ;  the  external 
gjiU  disappear  as  the  lungs  develop,  die  true 
teeth  appear  in  the  jaw,  the  intestine  becomes 
short  aiid  straig^  aiid  the  creature  instead  of 
nibbling  decaying  leaves  or  dead  animals  feeds 
on  living  snails  and  insects.  Soon  the  tail  be- 
comes absorbed,  finally  die  hind  legs  grow  oirt, 
the  gills  disappear,  the  front  legs  bud  out  and 
the  adult  form  ia  attained.  While  most  am- 
t^bia  pass  throu^  such  a  metamorphosis,  in  a 
few  fonns,  owing  to  the  absence  of  i 


Metamontbosis  may  be  retarded  by  cold  and 
shortened  Inr  hunger,  and  in  the  amphibians  or 
in  insects  the  changes  are  greatest  in  modem 
and  specialised  forms,  as  frogs  and  toads. 


of  the  insects  is  divided  into  four  stages,  that  is, 
the  egg,  larva,  pupa  and  imago  or  adult.  Dur- 
ing the  larval  and  pupal  periods  the  insect  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  different  animal  from  the  adult. 
The  caterpillar  is  provided  with  big  jaws  and 
eats  voraciously ;  in  shape  and  structure  it 
differs  widely  from  the  winged  adult.  The 
pupa  or  chrysalis  is  also  different  from  the 
larva,  and  also  from  the  imago;  it  takes  no 
food  and  rests  almost  motionless.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  the  butterfly  has  no  jaws,  while  its 
maxillK  form  a  long  coiled-np  tongue,  beauri- 


sudden,  the  internal  alterations  of  cells  and 
tiisue  which  lead  to  them  are  gradual.  From 
one  to  three  days  before  assuming  the  pupa 
state  the  caterp.illar  becomes  restless  and  stops 
eating.  If  a  spinner  it  spins  a  cocoon,  or  if  not 
it  enters  the  earth  to  undergo  its  transforma- 
tion into  a  chrysalis,  or  if  a  larval  butterfly  it 
attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  object,  as  a  tree 
or  fence.  Profound  changes  now  take  place  in 
the  mouth-parts  as  well  as  the  nervous,  mus- 
cular and  other  systems  of  internal  organs. 

Bui  the  changes  are  most  marked  in  Ihe  flesh 
flics  and  their  allies.  At  the  end  of  the  mag- 
got stage,  the  internal  organs  are  destroyed 
breaking  up  and  forming  a  creamy  mass,  and 
Ihe  appendages  and  wings  arise  from  minute 
internal  masses  of  cells  called  *imat^nal  buds* 
which  are  present  in  the  maggot.  "ITie  body  is 
thus  entirely  made  over  anew.  But  while  the 
process  of  deslruction  of  the  larval  organs  and 
appendages  goes  on,  there  is  also  a  constructive 
process,  dunng  which  the  organs  of  the  adult 
state  arc  being  built  up.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  sharp  division  of  the  life-history  of  the 
insect  into  larval,  pupal  and  imaginal  stages  only 
applies  to  ihc  external  surface  of  the  bodj-. 
The  internal  processes  of  developmeni,  on  the 
other  hand,  form  a  continuous  series  of  trans- 
formations between  which  is  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.    Yet  as  a  whole  the  form  of  the 
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larv^  fUpt  utd  iango  are  In^  instinct  in 
adaptation  to  their  separate  environments  and 
haEau. 

HypcnneUrooTphoBM.— This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cbaoKes  undergone  bjr  certain 
beetles  {Mtloi,  Ulyiofit,  cic),  in  which  there 
are  more  than  the  usual  number  of  larval  and 
testing  or  pupal  Stages.  Thus,  in  the  common 
oil-beetie  {Meioe)  and  in  the  hli«ter-beetlcs 
(£^iiw(a>,  ihe  tarva  hatches  as  a  minute,  ac- 
tive, Iriungulin  creature  which  is  a  panuile  in 
bees'  nests,  feeding  on  their  eggl;  it  pauet  into 
a  second  larval  stage,  when  it  is  ^rnb-like,  in- 
active, the  body  being  thidc,  cybadrical,  soft 
and  fleshy;  this  passes  into  a  iBOtioakas  semi- 
pupa,  and  thus  after  moiling  aestunes  a  footless 
larval  form;  it  then  transforms  into  a.  true 
pupa  like  Other  beetles.  There  are  ^ua  four 
distinct  larval  stages,  besides  the  pupa  and 
beetle.  Now  these  stages  correspond  to  the 
habits  and  food  of  the  yowng  beetle,  and  these 
supernumerary  stages  and  marked  changes  of 
form  are  evidently  due  to  changes  of  environ- 
ment, of  habits  and  of  ftwd,  resulting  in  Ihe 
atrophy  of  limb^  in  certain  stages.  This  throws 
light  on  the  causes  of  mctamorphiBm  in  general 
No  Distinct  HetamorphoiU  in  the  Primi- 
tive loMcts.— The  wingless  insects  iSynap- 
lera)  do  aot  pass  through  a  mciamorphosis. 
And  it  appears,  as  first  suggested  by  Friti 
Miiller,  that  the  habit  of  metanoipfaosing  is  an 
aojuired  one.  Thus  in  the  more  primitive 
winged  insects,  such  as  the  cockroach,  grass- 
hopper, bugs,  etc,  metemoiphosis  is  inCDi^^te, 
the  younig  differing  mainly  from  the  adult  in 
not  having  wings.  Also  the  ntost  primitive 
arthropod  animals,  sudi  as  the  horse-ioot  crab 
(q.v.),  the  spiders  and  myriapods,  pass  throng 
no  metamorphosis. 

Metamorphons  in  the  Lower  Animal  »■ — 
The  more  specialized  ccelenterates  (Medusa), 
the  cchinoderms,  roollusks  and  crustaceans,  as 
well  as  many  worms,  undergo  remarkable 
changes  of  form.  (See  Larva).  The  larva,  of 
the  marine  annelids  is  a  top-sbased  ciliated 
creature  itrockosphere)  entirelv  diSerent  from 
its  parent.  The  marine  mollusks  pass  through 
a  larval  condition  (religei).  The  young  of  the 
sea-urchin,  star-iish  and  hololhurians  differ  re- 
markably from  their  parents  in  being  bilaterally 
sytntnetncal,  transparent  and  free-swimming; 
they  serve  as  u:atfDldings  from  which  the  body 
of  the  adult  is  develcmed.  The  shrimps,  etc, 
are  hatched  in  a  oauplius  or  six-legged  fonn, 
and  crabs  in  a  zoca  fonn. 

METAPHOR,  a  figtn-e  of  s[>eeeh  expressed 
in  a  single  leading  word;  a  similitude ~ for 
example.  'The  man  is  a  lion,'  is  a  metaphor; 
"The  man  is  as  bold  as  a  lion*  is  a  sunile. 
Metaphor  is  an  ideal  characterization  or  illus- 
tration which  may  be  afiirmed  by  one  mind  and 
denied  by  another,  or  afiinned  and  denied  by 
tbe  same  mind  at  different  times;  it  is  a  kind 
of  comparison  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
rejects  the  circumlocution  of  the  simile  and 
attains  his  end  immediately  by  establishing  the 
identity  of  his  illnstraiion  with  the  thing  spoken 
of.  It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well  conceived 
and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the 
bluest  degree,  and  has  been  a  favonle  figure 
vvith  poets  and  orators  and  makers  of  proverbs 
in  all  ages.  Even  in  ordinary  language  the 
meanings  of  words  are  in  great  part  metaphors; 
as    when  tve  speak  of  an  aeute  intellect  or  a 
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HETAPHOSPHORIC  ACID.    See  Phos- 

PHOSIC  ACIB. 

METAPHYSICAL       DETBRMINISU. 

See  Dctebminism. 

METAPHYSICS  (frvm  Gr.  Mtta  ta  fktt. 
liba,  *aiter  physics,"  alluding  to  the  position 
of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  metaphysics  in  his 
works).  Ueta^ysics  and  cpiitemology  (q.v.) 
are  the  twin -sciences  of  the  nature  of  reality 
and  of  our  knowledge  thereof.  Metaphysics 
seeks  for  the  criteria  of  being,  epi sternal ogy 
for  those  of  truth.  As  tlie  truth  is  generally 
conceded  to  possess  some  peculiarly  intimate 
relation  to  reali^  which  is  not  found  in  the 
case  of  error,  and  as  our  sole  avenues  of  access 
to  reality  are  those  of  experience,  be  it  sensory, 
rational,  emotional  or  volitional,  the  boundary 
line  between  cpistemological  and  raCtapbysicat 
opinions  is  of  the  most  obscure  and  wavering 
iwtHre,  so  that  a  separate  study  of  dK  (wo  dis- 
ciplines is  exceedingly  unprofitable.  We  shall 
accordin^y  shift  ottr  standpoint  continually 
from  that  of  one  science  to  that  of  the  other. 

Uetaphysics  is  nbt  a  stibject  which  one  can 
study  or  refme  to  study  at  will;  whether  it  t» 
eKphcit  or  not,  there  is  always  Bome  criterion 
of  truth,  of  reality,  that  permeates  our  barest 
common  sense.  This  may  be  metaphysically 
inadequate,  but  must  be  metaphysical.  When 
I  draw  a  distinction  between  a  dream  and  an 
experience  of  waking  life,  between  a  truth  and 
a  lie,  between  a  fact  and  an  error,  I  am  draw- 
ing a  metaphysical  distinction.  When  a  physi- 
dst  reduces  the  table  before  him  to  a  vast 
aggregate  of  electric  charges,  or  asserts  the 
Kisic  identity  of  time  and  space,  or  interprets 
hght  a  transverse  electromagnetic  vibration,  he 
is  nothini^  if  not  metaphysical,  for  he  is  drawing 
a  distinction  between  the  appearance  of  things 
and'  their  undcrtyin^  reality.  Even  those  who 
claim  to  be  agnostics  or  sceptics  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  are  tainted  with  metaphysica  in 
dieir  daily  life,  for  the  only  a^oslicism,  the 
only  scepticism  which  can  free  iiscif  from  all 
blemish  of  metajthysics  is  an  agnosticism,  a 
scepticism  so  complete  that  it  does  not  even 
tentatively  maintain  any  criterion  of  reality  or 
unreality,  of  truth  or  falsity. 

We  Wve  accordingly  three  stages  of  meta- 
physics to  discuss:  (1)  the  metaphysics  of  com- 
mon sense;  (2)  the  metaphysics  of  the  natural 
scientist;  (3)  the  metaphysics  of  die  technically, 
trained  philosopher. 

(1)  The  HetaphTiica  of  Common  Seme. 
—  The  average  philosophical  layman,  be  he  edu- 
cated or  not,  believac  that  the  wall  he  sees  in 
front  of  him,  the  cane  that  he  holds,  the  song 
that  Jie  hears  are  real,  with  an  immediate  and 
underived  reality.  He  is  confident  that  the  wall, 
the  cane,  even  the  song  would  be  the  same  with 
nobody  to  experience  them.  He  is  also  confi- 
dent that  he  exists,  and  that  his  existence  is 
utterly  independent  of  any  experience  he  may 
have.  Now,  this  view  that  the  object  is  out 
there  and  I  am  in  here,  and  that  seeing  is 
something  which  needs  no  analysis  (for  so  the 
layman  believes),  works  remarkably  well  pro- 
viding I  only  see  things  that  are  so.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  in  my  dreams  and  other 
illusions  I  frequently  see  Aings  that  in  sonw 
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object  when  I  dream  of  something  whidi,  in 
every  conunoo'ienie  interpretation  ot  the 
words,  does  not  exist? 

This  is  obviously  the  bluest  common  factor 


J  questions  of  the  two  sciences, 

the  question  of  truth  and  that  of  reality.  V/hat 
■1  mor^  it  is  in  essence  the  one  cardinal  prob- 
lem of  both  sciences,  the  great  problem  of 
error.  The  problem  of  error  may  be  ap- 
proadied  from  two  different  angles,  according 
as  there  are  supposed  to  be  real  entities  wliich 
form  the  objects  of  erroneous  experience,  or 
no  sudi  entities  at  all.  In  the  latter  case,  ex- 
perience roust  be  intR^reted  as  ttot  essentially 
a  subject-object  relation.  Aj  we  shall  see, 
practically  all  (he  earlier  modem  philosopher* 
ndd  that  erroneous  experiencei  have  objects. 
The  second  alternative  is  indicated  in  Spinoia 
and  appeals  in  the  philosojdiies  of  Kant  and 
HegeL 

(2)  TtM  HetaphjrncB  of  Natural  Sdmce. 
"'^  "urse,   science   as   such    can   have  no 

^ tetaphysics,  for  the  truth  is  essentially 

one — unless  we  adopt  the  pragmatist  attitude 
—  and  cannot  be  changed  into  a  falsehood 
merely  by  looking  at  it  throu^  the  spectacles 
of  a  particular  (usapline.     Nevertheless,   there 
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be  read  between  the  lines  of  Uie  majority  of 
scientific  textbooks,  the  habitat  of  which  is  the 
laboratory  and  the  specimen-box.  Though  this 
may  be  traced  to  the  Greeks,  it  ow«s  its  incar- 
nation in  its  present  avatar  to  Descartes  and 
Locke.     Both  these  writers,  who  are 


really  rather  what  one  might  name  temarists, 
inasmuch  as  they  posit  between  the  self  and  iu 
objects  a  third  class  of  entities,  the  ideas,  by 
the  mediation  of  which  the  mind  or  self  is 
aware  of  the  outer  world.  Dreams  differ  from 
true  waking  experiences  in  that  the  ideas  they 
contain  have  no  realities  corresponding  to  them. 
Modem  science  has  turned  the  real  universe 
into  a  world  of  movements  of  material  par- 
ticles, or  of  electric  charges,  without  any  in- 
trinsic color  or  sound,  and  has  relegated  these 
latter  qualities  to  the  realm  of  ideas.  The 
physical  correlates  of  these  ideas  are,  of  courae, 
particles  or  charges  in  motion.  By  the  media- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  these  particles  or 
charges  and  their  movements  are  supposed  to 
produce  certain  alterations  in  the  brain  —  Des- 
cartes considered  that  thev  were  in  the  pineal 
body,  while  the  adTance  of  modem  science  has 
placed  them  in  the  cerebral  cortex  —  which 
nave  as  invariable  concomitantE  certain  ideas 
or  ideational  processes.  It  is  these  that  form 
the  sole  direct  object  of  human  inspection. 

This  theory  is  perfectly  successful  in  ex- 
plaining error,  but  remarkably  inadequate  in 
accounting  for  anything  else  —  any  knowledge, 
that  is,  which  is  not  a  mere  accidental  blunder- 
ing belief.  The  situation  is  quite  analogous  to 
that  of  a  man  gazing  at  the  cover  of  a  book 
and  trying  to  know  what  is  inside.  This  knot 
or  nb  in  the  cloth  may  cover  an  exposition  of 
this  or  that  theory,  but  if  the  book  is  per- 
manently locked  up,  and  is  opaque,  we  can 
never  loiow  this.  We  consequently  fiud  that 
at  the  very  beginning  additions  and  modifkaT 


tiona  were  made  in  the  theory.     Tliesc,  bow- 
ever,  belcAg  to 

(3)  The  HetaphTBics  of  the  Techmcd 
Philoiopher.^  Modern  philosor^ical  tradition 
may  be  said  to  commence  with  Descartes.  A^ 
cordingly,  he  is  the  first  man  with  whom  ibe 
metai^ysical  issues  of  the  present  day  receive 
die  division  and  treatment  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  We  have  seen  that  he  divided  the 
world  into  separate  realms,  apparently  of  nund 
and  matter,  but  really  of  soul,  matter  and  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  he  saw  the  difliculties  of  the 
problem  of  error  and  tried  to  give  it  a  more 
adequate  sedation  than  that  pertaining  to  the 
eoitventional  philosophy  of  natural  science.  Ai 
the  founder  of  modem  mathematics  he  tried 
to  introducre  maihematical  criteria  of  truth  into 
metaphysics,  and  so  he  starts  with  the  propor- 
tion, *I  think,  therefore,  I  am,*  the  denial  of 
which  he  reprds  as  self-contradictory  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  *2  has  a  rational  square 
root*  is  self -contradictory.  Having  thus  ob- 
tained the  existence  of  the  self,  he  goes  on  to 
demonstrate  that  God  exists:  "I  have  an  idta 
of  B  most  perfect  Being,  and  this  idea  can  only 
come  from  the  Being  with  the  one  perfectioD 
my  idea  lacks,  that  of  existence.*    Once  he  has 

Kt  this  Being,  Descartes  asserts  that  our 
owledge  of  matter  receives  its  guarantee  in 
the  honesty  of  God.  This  relieves  the  difficulty 
we  encountered  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  scien- 
tist, the  difficulty  of  brining  ideas  and  their 
objects  into  relation,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
completely  satisfactory.  If  God  is  honest,  how 
can  we  make  blunders?  By  failing  to  have  ottr 
ideas  clear  and  distinct,  says  Descartes.  But 
how  can  an  honest  God  permit  vague  ideas? 
This  Lnvolvet  us  in  the  interminable  and  fruit- 
less controversies  concerning  the  relative  power 
and  goodness  of  God  which  were  bo  character- 
istic of  the  mediseval  schoolmen  at  their  worsL 

Descartes'  philosophy  thus  involves  a  Dnt 
tx  maehina.  His  followers,  without  exception, 
laid  far  more  emphasis  on  this  phase  of  his 
philosophy  than  he  himself.  In  the  systems  of 
Gcultncx  and  Malebranche,  God  becomes  .the 
agent  causing  every  change  in  mind  and  mat- 
ter, who  for  each  change  in  the  one  wills  that 
there  shall  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
other.  From  this  Occasionalism  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  monism  of  Spinoza,  for  whom  mind  and 
matter  are  but  two  among  an  infinite  number 
of  aspects  of  the  one  reahty,  God.  From  an- 
other standpoint,  the  entire  world  is  the  content 
of  intellecUon,  without  the  mediation  of  ihe 
Cartesian  and  Lockean  "ideas.*  Spinoa  re- 
tains the  logical,  mathematical,  intellectualistic 
standards  of  truth  and  knowledge  which  were 
set  up  by  Descartes,  but  he  has  also  a  roystiea], 
emottonalistic  view  of  the  nature  of  reahty.  in 
that  he  believes  that  this  is  most  truly  perceived 
through  the  Intellectual  Love  of  God. 

The  Dens  ex  mackina  survives  in  the  views 
of  the  next  great  continental  philosopher,  Ldb- 
nitE.  Instead  of  the  two  substances,  mind  and 
matter,  of  die  Cartesian  tradition,  he  supposes 
an  infinity  of  substances,  the  monads,  all  par- 
taking to  some  extent  of  a  mental  nature.  In 
place  of  calling  upon  God's  continual  iniervcD- 
tion  to  keep  these  experiences  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  Leibnite  supposes  that  at  the  Creation 
the  Lord  foreordained  that  all  these  many  ex- 
periences ^ould  keep  time,  just  as  two  perfect 
clocks,  wound  up  and  set  together,  vrill  agree 
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en  all  BubseQtWDt  occasions  until  ihey  tun  iowv. 
It  mil  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  error  ap- 
pears in  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  almost  in  its 
Cartesian'  form. 

Leibnitz  regarded  the  monads  as  posscBsing 
ideas  of  nuious  ^ades  of  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness, and  believed  that  matter  was  made 
up  of  those  with  die  vaguest  ideas.  Because  he 
considered  matter  to  be  of  the  nature  of  mind, 
Leibnitx  b  <3tlcd  an  idealist,  and  is  classed  to- 
other with  Berkeley,  whom  we  shall  next  con- 
sider. By  observing  the  vast  distance  that 
separates  the  pfailoaoiMes  of  these  two  men,  it 
will  be  possible  to  see  how  little  content  inheres 
in  thb  term,  which,  wi&  its  contradictory  real- 
ism,  has  been  singled  out  by  a  certain  American 
idiilosophical  school  as  the  index  of  a  grand 
(fichotomy  of  all  philoscwhica!  systems. 

Berkeley  belongs  to  tfae  British  etnpiricistic 
tradition.  His  immediate  philosophicsJ  ances- 
tor is  Lodte.  Unlike  Locke,  however,  Berkeley 
saw  diat  no  object  not  directly  given  can  fur- 
nish a  test  of  empirical  reality,  nor  an  aid  in 
its  ex^nation.  Accordtn^y,  his  world  con- 
sists of  selves  and  their  ideas  or  sense-data. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  he  rejected  natural  sci- 
ence, but  that  be  insisted  that  all  its  proposi- 
tions were  capable  of  expression  in  terms  of 
ideas.  Such  ideas  as  are  not  immediately  given 
to  any  person  he  considered  to  reside  in  the 
mind  of  God,  one  of  whose  functions  it  be- 
comes, to  put  it  crudely,  to  watch  things  when 
nobody  is  lookiiig  and  to  see  that  thejr  do  not 
vanish  away.  However,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  God  which  is  not  ex- 
perienced by  us  is  as  inert,  remote  and  vseless 
from  an  explanatory  point  of  view  as  a  bit  of 
matter.  Furthermore,  the  self  apart  from  its 
ideas  does  not  appear  to  pla^  any  great  part  in 
knowledge.  Given  an  experience,  nothing  more 
seems  to  be  added  by  the  adjuncbon  of  tM  self. 
For  these  reasons,  the  next  successor  to  the 
British  tradition,  David  Hume,  rejected  both 
the  Berkeleyan  matter  —  thinking  God  and  the 
soul  as  a  specific  entiO',  and  interpreted  the 
world  purely  and  ^mply  as  an  aggregate  of 
sense-data. 

We  thus  see  the  contrast  between  the  nat- 
ural-scientific and  the  Humian  view  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  the  naive  scientist,  a  bit  of  experience 
is  really  an  aggregate  of  atoms  in  motion, 
whereas  for  Hume  an  atom  in  motion  would 
have  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  bits  of  eoi- 
pericnce.  Unfortunately,  Hume  possessed 
neither  the  scientific  knowledge  nor  the  logical 
mechanism  to  carry  out  this  process  in  any  but 
the  crudest  and  most  schematic  way,  and  h^ 
philosoi^y.  of  spac^  time  and  causality  is  i;i 
detail  as  bare  and  inadequate  and  URsatisfae- 
tory  as  any  yet  devised.  Recently,  however, 
Bertrand  Russell,  who  is  essenti^l^  a  Humian 
in  spirit,  though  he  adopts  the  independent 
nature  of  the  soul  as  at  any  rale  a  plausible 
hypothesis,  has  developed  a  treatment  ot  iheM 
subjects,  .and  of  rnany  other  allied  one^  which 
is  at  once  scientific  and. at  bottom  afler  the 
manner  of  Hume.  Matter,  for  instance,  fa 
treated  as  the  system  (Hume  would  have  erred 
by  sajdng  "(he  sum')  of  its  appearances;  an 
atom  or  electron  beromfcs  a  cUss  of  sense-data 
or  a  relation  between  them,  or  somelhinp  of 
this  general  nature.  The  scientific  analysis  in 
terms  of  atoms  and  electrons  is  recognized  as 
valid,  but  as  based  on  n  deefier  analysis  into 


thecacperiences  out  of  which  atoms  and  eldc- 
trona  are  arufacts. 

This  recrudescence  of  British  emi»riciBm, 
however  valid  its  pinions  and  valuable  its  re- 
sults may  be,  b  oET  the  main  stream  of  phUo- 
sopbical  development  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century  and  the  entire  19cb.  This 
main  stream  has  Its  source  in  Kant,  who,  to 
continue  the  metapfaor,  marks  the  junction  of 
the  currents  of  British  and  of  Continental 
di  ought.  What  is  most  distinctive  in  the 
thought  of  Kant  is  his  definite  and  final  occu- 
pation of  the  standpoint  of  epistemology.  as  the 
true  ground  for  the  determiDaddn  of  the  prob- 
lems of  metaphysics.  Now  in  so  doin^,  Kant 
is  makiDg  thou^t  the  measure  of  reali^,  and 
this  seems  to  be  only  repeatii^  the  judgment  of 
Sionaza.  Bttt  .tkere  is  a  fcreat  difference  Kant 
declines  toaccept  Spinoxa'a  doctrine  of  thought 
and  reality.  Ihe  real  is  more  than  the  con- 
tent of  ihou^t  In  fact  Kaot  returns  to  the 
ancieilt  intuition  of  thought  as  formal,  and  the 
real  as  in  same  sense  its  correspondent  This 
was  also  the  tradition  of  Lodte  and  his  school, 
from  which  Hume  drafted,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  a  result  that  b  often  called  scepticisas. 


character  of  though^  bis  tendency  was  also 
strongly  tn  the  direction  of  sceptiusm.  More- 
over It  was  on  account  of  his  fulure  to  com- 
pletely achieve  what  he  calls  his  Copemican 
revolution,  and  which  was  in  fact  a  reaction 
toward  a  constitutive  doctrine  of  thought,  that 
he  was  never  able,  during  the  whole  of  his  crit- 
ical period,  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conception 
of  the  relation  of  tfunu^t  to  reality.  Had  Kant 
completely  achieved  the  mental  revolotion  be 
proposed,  the  result  would  have  been,  that  in 
epistemt^g^  he  would  have  asserted  the  doc- 
trine of  SpiRota,  tlie  identijy  of  die  real. with 
the  content  of  thought  The  knowable  world 
would  thus  have  been  identical  with  Aereal 
world  and  Kant  would  have  escaped  the  dual- 
ism between  knowledge  and  reaUty  into  which 
he  actually  felL  Kant  also  denies  the  univer- 
sality of  thought;  at  least  in  the  outological 
sense.  Ihe  thought  that  functions  epbtemo- 
logically  is  my  human  relative  thought  which 
can  only  pronotmce  .jitdgmcnts  that  are  sub- 
jectively vxlid  for  me,  but  have  no  ontologica] 
value  (or  reality.  The  Kantian  metaphyacs  is 
a  corollary  from  his  epistemology.  What  Kant 
calb  critical  idealism  Is  first  an  epistemology, 
secondly  a  metaphysic  As  an  epistemology  it 
teadies  that  my  thought  is  constitutive  for  me; 
that  is,  that  its  content  is  va}id  for  my  sub- 
jective connation.  It  j^ves  me  a  world,  In 
other  Words,  in  i^ich  I  can  'Woi4c  out  the  prac- 
tical issues  of  my  life,  hut  it  does  not  give  me 
the  world  of  real  things  in  themselves  with 
-respect  to  which  my  attitude  must  be  one  of 
rennDciatioti.  As  a  metapfaysic  critical  idenlbm 
simply  carries  its  program  out  in  the  field  of 
ontology.  The  presumption  of  the  identity  of 
what  is  thought  with  the  real  cannot  be  carried 
out  objectively.  Kant's  metajihysics  is  there- 
fore necessarily  negative.  Thou^t  is  able  to 
complete  itself  ontologically,  it  is  true,  but  the 
ideals  it  reaches  have  no  other  than  subjective 
value.  Their  hypothetical  content  can  never  be 
identified  vrith  the  real,  and  the  Kantian  is  per 
force  obliged  to  represent  the  whole  ontological 
region  as  an  indetermiu^te  X  and  to  look  for 
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the  ssdsfactioo  of  hi*  wants  to  extra-motaphyil- 
cal  forces.  These  he  finds  in  the  domain  of 
ethics. 

In  HeRcl  we  have  also  an  example  of  a 
jinker  who  approaches  met' "••"••'•  -i""-  ■>— 
cpistemological  way.  But 
more  thoroughgoinR  ihinkei 
starts  no  doubt  witn  the  Ki 
mind  an<1  his  Arst  great  task,  the  development 
of  his  logic,  is  formal.  But  Hegel  is  not  a 
formal  thinker,  in  the  sense  that  he  divorces 
content  and  form.  Thought  is  formaL  This 
Hegel  is  not  afraid  to  confess,  but  it  is  also 
ontoIogicaL  At  Che  same  time  there  are  no 
outlying  realities,  like  the  Kantian  things  in 
themselves.  How  is  thisP  Are  we  to  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  lapse  into  Spinoia?  Our  appre- 
hensions are  ungrounded,  for  Hegel  asserts 
calmly  that  the  form  creates  the  content. 
He^el  asserts  the  identity  of  thought  and  real- 
ity in  the  sense  that  the  real  is,  and  is  only, 
what  the  thought  thinks  it  to  be.  It  is  the  real 
by  virtue  of  the  thou^t  thinking  it  to  be.  This 
sounds  like  a  dangerous  kind  of  subjectivity, 
till  we  team  that  by  thought  Hegel  means,  not 
my  thought  or  yours,  as  simply  my  or  your 
intellectual   function,  but   the  thou^t  that  is 


much  for  Hegel's  epistemology.  In  Heel's 
system. epistcmoloKy  and  metaphysics  are  sim- 
ply two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.    In  episte- 


mology  we  have  the  system  logicaUy  conceived; 
that  IS  in  view  of  the  process  which  the  finite 
thought  of  the  individual  must  pass  through  in 
order  to  apprehend  it;  whereas  in  the  meta- 
physics we  have  the  system  presented  in  its 
timty  35  a  self -completing  whole,  ^istemolog- 
jcally  die  ilialectic  is  the  movement  by  whiui 
resalts  are  achieved;  metaphysically  it  is  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Error 
is  accounted  for  precisely  by  die  disparity  be- 
tween individual  and  universal  thought. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
metaphysics  of  the  past  century  is  the  stroitg 
voluntaristic  or  emotional  is  tic  trend  which  is 
"to  be  observed  among  writers  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent j)hilosophical  ancestry,  Schopenhauer, 
though  m  many  ways  a  follower  of  the  Kantian 
tradition,  interpreted  the  course  of  events  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  world-will,  irtiich  per- 
forms the  functions  of  the  Kantian  thing-in- 
itself.  This  will  manifests  itself  in  man  as  will 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  while  in  matter  it  is  seen 
as  force.  A  view  which  displays  an  anali^aus 
voluntaristic  or  rather  activisbc  trend,  though 
in  every  other  respect  most  unlike  that  of 
Schopenhauer,  is  pragmadsm,  the  chief  expo- 
nent of  which  was  the  American  philosopher, 
Wilfiam  James.  This  view  states  that  the  truth 
of  a  theory  or  the  reality  of  a  system  is  not 
merely  determined  but  constituted  by  what  is  in 
some  sense  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied and  (he  value  of  the  results  of  this  appli- 
cation. A  similar  position  is  that  of  Henri 
Bei^tsoD,  who  maintains  that  the  anal^is  of 
science  yields  its  only  half-truths,  while  the 
real  nature  of  the  world  is  shown  to  ns  by  in- 
tuition, which  exhibits  it  to  us  as  the  working 
of  a  certain  vital  impulse. 

There  is  no  metaphysics  at  the  oresent  time 
which  can  lay  claim  to  a  general  acceptance. 
The  19th  century  domination  of  all  pihiloso^hy 
hy  the  memories  of  HeRel  and  Kant  is  passing 
away,  and  the  tendency  of  wordiiping  these 


great  men  as  fliikitophical  demigods  is  wdl- 
nigh  extinct  Their  followers,  numerous 
though  they  are,  must  diqiute  their  realm  widi 
the  modem  critical  adherents  of  the  Britidi 
tradition,  armed  with  modem  logic,  mathenut- 
icB  and  sdence,  and  with  Ae  pragmatisto-Betg- 
tonian  tendency. 

Before  chwing  this  article,,  let  there  be  a 
word  of  caution  to  the  reader  against  thai 
facile  melapfayiical  criticism  wiuA  depends  on 
labels.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Une  of 
cleavage  between  idealism,  or  the  view  thai  all 
thin^  are  either  ihou^ts  or  their  thinker,  and 
realism,  which  asserts  the  existence  of  odiet 
cntidei,  does  lut  of  itself  mari^  one  of  the 
great  philosoi^cal  didiotomiea;  Berkeley,  the 
nrst  typical  British  idealist,  and  Leibnitz,  the 
idealist  of  the  Coniineut,  both,  fall  into  the 
cpistemological  diflictiltics  iriiidi  are  ^nerall; 
accepted  as  characteristic  of  nalism,  in  that  me 
problem  of  the  rdation  between  the  lauwer 
and  the  known  remains  in  what  is  cstentially 
the  Lockean  or  Cartesian  stage.  The  distinc- 
tion  between  spiritnalisnL  which  b  ahnosi  i 
synonym  of  idealism,  is  that  it  regards  matter 
as  constituted  of  psychical  material,  and  mate- 
rialism, wfaidi  analyies  mind  in  lemu  of  mat- 
ter, is  similarly  not  a  touchstone  to  the  real 
nattire  of  the  views  which  it  denies.  The  only 
really  satisfactory  method  of  metaphysical  criti- 
cism is  by  the  careful  individual  anab^s.  of 
each  philosophical  system  accordiiw  to  its  own 
concepts.  See  Epistehoujgy  ;  PsruiSOPHY; 
Philosoprv,  History  of;  and  the  articles  on 
the  individual  philosophers  mentioned. 
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NoaBEBT  WiENEJt. 

MBTASOHATISM.  According  to  dK 
United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey,  *Uetasoiiia- 
tism  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by  whidi, 
throng  chemical  imerchangc,  a  mineral  or 
aggregate  of    nuiienls   tmde^oes   partial  or 
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complete    diange    in    chemical 

More  sinyily  stated,  metasomatic  ^re  bodies 
are  formed  when  the  ore  substance  replaces 
^e  rock  particle  by  jiarticle,  instead  of  filling 
already  eidstinK  cavities.  Replacement  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  synonym  for  metasomatism, 
and  ore  bodies  so  formed  are  usually  calleo 
replacement  bodies.  Replacement,  unfortu- 
nately, is  Dsed  loosely  by  some  writers,  to  indi- 
cate cavity  filling,  and  these  authors  use  the 
term  metasomatic  replacement  in  the  same 
scn^e  in  which  others  use  the  term  metasoma- 
tism. According  to  the  most  careful  usage 
metasomatism  and  replacement  are  synonyms, 
and  apply  to  ore  bodies  replacio^  the  wall  rock 
particle  by  particle.  "Metasomatic  replacement* 
IS  then  pleonastic. 

HETASTASIO,  Pietro,  pe-a'trA  mi-tis-ta'- 
ze-6  (properly  Piktbo  Trapassi),  Italian  poet: 
b.  Rome,  13  Jan.  1698;  d.  Vienna,  12  April  1782. 
His  poetical  talents  were  early  displayed  in  im- 
provisations, and  often  he  drew  about  him  a 
crowd  to  listen  to  aonie  versified  narrative.  The 
jurist  Gravina,  who  thus  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  his  talents,  took  him  under  his 
protectJMi,  called  him  (by  an  Italianized  trans- 
lation of  his  name  into  Greek}  Metastasio,  [nid 
great  Mtention  to  hiz  education,  and  on  dying 
in  1717  left  him  an  estate  of  $20.0GO.  On  ll 
April  1718  he  was  received  into  ^e  Arcadian 
Academy  with  the  name  of  Artino  Corasin,  and 
in  1720  entered  at  Naples  the  office  of  the  at- 
torney Castaenola,  who  discountenanced  liter- 
ary work,  ana  kept  him  severe^-  to  the  law.  He 
wrote  anonymousl]^  'Gli  Orti  Esperidi*  (1722). 
but  the  authorship  was  soon  revealed,  ana 
MeIasta«i-3  left  the  lawyer's  office,  studied  fur- 
ther, and  wrote  a  series  of  musical  dramas,  or 
melodramas  in  the  true  sense,  which  were  set 
by  leading  composers  and  given  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1730  he  settled  in  Vienna  as  court 
poet,  and  there  in  1730-40  wrote  his  best  works, 
'Demetriop'  'Issipile,*  'Demofoonte,'  'La 
Clemenm  (K  Tito,'  'Attilio  Regolo.*  In  the 
consideration  of  Metastasio's  rank  as  a  poet, 
his  work  must  be  viewed  not  absolutely,  but 
with  regard  to  its  original  environment,  as  done 
in  collaboration  with  a  composer,  and  rendered 
by  ^real  artists.  He  wrote,  loo,  for  the  pre- 
dominantly vocal  system  of  ItaUan  musical 
drama;  and  with  this  his  poelry  fell  into  com- 
parative neglect  His  writii^s  have  been 
praised  by  so  good  a  critic  as  Sjmonds  for  ex- 
cellent versification,  ease  of  dicdon,  effective 
Eimplicity  of  construction  and  frequent  imagery 
of  the  highest  rank.  His  lyrical  verse  and  crin- 
dsms  are  also  of  value.  The  best  collected 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1780-82  (Paris). 
Consult  Massafia,  'Pietro  Metastasio'  (1882)  ; 
also  Lee,  'Studies  of  the  18th  Century  in  Italy> 
(newed.,  1908). 

METASTASIS  (1)  in  mediciMt.  a  change 
in  the  seat  of  a  disease,  attributed  to  the  trans- 
lation of  morbific  matter  to  a  part  different 
frc>m  that  which  it  had  previously  occupied,  or 
to  the  displacement  of  the  irritation.  Mumps 
is  a  disease  peculiarly  liable  to  induce 
metastasis.  In  adult  males  the  inflammation 
often  goes  to  the  testicles,  producitw  orchitis, 
and  in  adult  females  to  the  breasts  or  ovaries, 
in  the  latter  case  ovaritis.  Mastoiditis  often 
results  in  similar  shifting  of  the  inflammation 
by  the  travel  of  blood  clots,  and  the  inflanuna- 


tion  mav  reappear  in  any  of  a  dozen  places. 
(2)  In  botany,  a  change  produced  upon  a  sub- 
stance designed  for  the  nutriment  of  a  plant,  to 
make  its  assimilation  more  easy.  Thus,  when 
the  starch  formed  in  the  leaf  of  a  potato  has  to 
be  transferred  to  the  tubers  as  a  depot  of 
nutritial  material,  it  is  first  changed  into  a 
soluble  substance  —  glucose.    See  metabolism. 

HETATB,  die  stone  implement  on  which 
grain  and  other  substances,  more  especial^ 
com,  were  ground  before  the  discovery  of 
America  and  are  still  ground  throughout  die 
territory  of  the  United  States  occupied  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  and  in  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  much  of  South  America,  more  especially 
the  west  coast.    See  MoRtAi. 

MBTAURUS,  mf-ta'rus.  or  HETAURO, 
mft-tow'rO,  Italy,  a  river  in  the  Marches,  whitA 
flows  northeast  past  Saint  Angelo  in  Vado,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic,  southeast  of  Fano ;  total 
course,  about  SO  miles.  It  is  noted  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salimator  near  its 
banks  over  the  Carthaginians  unde^  Hasdrubal 
207  B.C 

METAVOLTINE.  A  sulpbur-yellow  min- 
eral occurrimj;  in  aggregates  of  hexagonal  scales 
at  Madeni  Zakh,  Persia.  Dichroic.  Hardness, 
2.5;  specific  gravity,  2.S3;  composition:  Sul- 
phuric acid,  40.90;  sesquioxide  of  iron  21.20; 
protoxide  of  iron,  2.92-  potash,  9.87;  soda  4.65; 
water,  14.S8.  Much  of  the  mineral  called  misy 
belongs  to  this  species. 

METAYER,  me-ia'yer.  Fr.  ma-ta-yi  (L. 
Latin,  medirlariiu),  a  name  given  in  France  to 
the  cultivator  of  a  metairie  or  farm  who  reserves 
for  himself  one  portion  of  the  produce  as  the 
price  of  his  labor  and  gives  the  proprietor  the 
other,  which  represents  the  rent  of  the  land 
after  deducting  what  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  France,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Italy, 
is  cultivated  by  metayers,  who  are  in  general 
upright,  economical  and  industrious.  This  sys- 
tem of  farmina  on  shares,  usually  half  and  half. 
has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  the  southern 
United  States,  but  has  never  been  popular  either 
with  farmer  or  tenant  The  tenant  is  inclined 
to  let  the  farm  run  down,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty that  he  will  have  it  in  following  years. 
The  system  also  seems  to  work  against  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  ntachincry.    See  Ami- 

CULTtJRE  IN  THE  UNITED   StATIS. 

MBTAZOA,  one  of  the  two  great  sections 
into  which  Huxley  divides  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  other  being  the  Protozoa.  The  Metazoa 
embrace  all  animals  composed  of  more  than  a 
single  celljthat  is  all  that  develop  through  eggs 
or  ovum.  The  Porifera  or  sponges  are  the  low- 
est of  the  Metazoa.  See  Anatomy,  Compara- 
tive; Pbotoioa. 

METCALP,  William,  American  steel  manu- 
facturer: b.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  1838;  d.  1909.  In 
1858  he  was  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  from  I860 
to  1865  supervised  the  manufacture  of  Rodman 
and  Dahlgrcn  guns  at  Fort  Pitt,  Pittsburgh. 
In  1868  he  entered  the  steel  manofacturing  field 
and  in  1898  organized  the  Ilra?burn  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  wluch  he  was  president  for  11  years. 
It  is  isM  thai  Mclcalf  made  the  first  cnicihie 
Steel  in  America. '  He  was  president  ol  tiie 
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id  in  1870  be  was  ao- 
KiloBy  at  Odessa.  He 
!,  when  he  reiiKned  to 


American  Institute  of  Mining  En^neers  in  1881 
and  of  the  American  Society  ftf  Civil  Enptineers 
in  1893,  He  published  'Steel— A  Manual  for 
St«l-Users>  (1896). 

METCALFE,  Sunuel  L..  American  phy- 
sician and  scientist :  b.  near  Winchester,  Va., 
ireS;  d.  1856.  In  1823  he  was  graduated  m  the 
medical  department  of  Transylvania  University ; 
established  a  medical  practice  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  and  visited  England  in  1831.  Upon  Us 
return  to  his  native  country  be  made  a  fceologi- 
cal  tour  in  Tennessee,  North  Carohna  and  Vir- 
ginia. Later  he  settled  in  New  York  where  he 
took  up  scientific  work.  He  published  'Narra- 
tives of  Indian  Warfare  in  the  West'  (1821)  ; 
'A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism* 
(1833):  'CbIohc:  Its  Mechanical,  Cbenicia  and 
vital  Agencies  in  the  Phenomena  of  Nature' 
(2  vob..  1843;  2d  ed.,  185^). 

MBTCHKIKOFF,  Blie,  Russian  bacteri- 
ologist: b.  Kliarkofl,  Little  Russia.  15  Ma^  1845; 
d.  Paris,  France,  15  July  1916.    Following  his 
education  at  Kharkoft.  Metdinikoff  studied 
Giessen  and  Munich,  and  in  1870  Jic 

E Dinted   professor   of    lool 
eld  this  post  until  1882,  —  .- 

devote  himself  to  private  researches  into  tne 
anatomy  of  invertebrates.  It  was  while  work- 
ing at  lowly  organiied  forms  of  life  such  as 
sponges  that  he  first  made  the  observations 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  all  his  subsequent 
work.  In  1888  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
Louis  Pasteur,  the  founder  of  ihe  famoits 
Pasteur  Institute  for  the  treatment  of  rabies,  in 
Paris,  and  he  was  invited  to  become  one  of 
Pasteur's  associates.  In  1895  he  succeeded  as 
the  director  of  the  institute,  a  post  which  he 
held  (0  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his  study  of 
longevity,  Metchnikoff  came  to  the  belief  that 
it  Miould  not  be  uncommon  for  tiersone  to  live 
to  the  aee  of  ISO  years.  He  found  every  indi- 
cation that  the  human  mechanism  was  calcu- 
lated to  last  far  longer  than  it  actually  does. 
His  researches  showed  amonp  other  things  that 
animals  which  had  no  large  intestines  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  particularly  birds,  which  pre- 
serve their  youthful  agility  and  spryness  to  the 
end  of  their  long  span.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings  he  found  that  even  among  those 
whose  suffering  were  terrible,  there  were  few 
who  wanted  to  be  put  ont  of  their  agony  by 
death.  They  all  wanted  to  live.  If  the  normal 
Specific  longevity  were  attained  by  human  be- 
ings he  believed  that  old  and  not  degenerate 
individuals  would  lose  the  instinct  for  life  and 
acquire  an  instinct  for  death  and  that  as  they 
had  fulfilled  the  nornwl  cycle  of  life,  they 
would  accept  death  with  the  same  relieved  ac- 
quiescence  as  they  now  accept  sleep.  On 
his  seventieth  birthday,  in  191S,  Professor 
Metchnikoff  received  a  present  of  a  golden 
book,  forming  a  uni(|ue  record  of  the  latest 
scientific  researches,  signed  by  men  of  science 
of  the  day.  Although  there  was  much  con- 
troversv  in  the  scientific  world  regarding  his 
original  ideas,  he  was  fully  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  bacteriologists.  In  1908 
the  Nobel  prize  for  medical  research  was  di- 
vided between  the  late  Dr,  Paul  Ehrlich,  of  Ber- 
lin, and  Professor  Metchnikoff,  The  $20,000 
which  he  thus  received  he  devoted  entirelv  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  scientific  researches. 
Personally  he  was  not  well. off,  and  throughout 
his  long  life  sacrificed  all  but  the  plainest  liv- 


Ihe  cause  of  science.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  tnctudinK 
'Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Patholo^  of 
Inflammation'  (London  1893);  'Immunity  in 
Infective  Diseases'  (New  York  1905) ;  'Etude 
sur  le  nature  humaine ;  essai  de  philosophic 
optimiste'  (19t^.  Ensiish  translations  of  his 
lectures  are  'The  New  Hygiene'  (Chicaito 
1907);  "The  Nature  of  Man'  (New  York  1910). 
He  edited,  with  SacquepM  and  others, 
(Medicaments  microbiens,  etc.*  (1909).  Consult 
'Annales  de  I'lnstitut  Pasteur*  (Paris),  and 
Slosson,  E.  E,,  'Maior  Prophets  of  Today' 
(Boston  1914), 

METELLA,  CtecUIa,  daughter  of  Mctcllas 
Creticus,  Her  tomb  is  the  best  known  of  the 
many  that  once  lined  the  Appian  Way  for  some 
miles  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome,  because  of 
the  law  which  forbade  burial  within  the  city 
limits. 

MBTBLLI,  mt-tel'I,  a  Romaai  family  of  the 
gens  Cecilia.  Quintus  Caciuus  Meixllus 
MAcraoKicUB  defeated  die  Acfaxans,  took 
Thebes  and  invaded  Macedonia,  etc.,  and  re- 
ceived a  triumph  146  ac  Qvjihtvs  Cmcojius 
MrtELLUB  NuMiDiCUs  rendered  himsdf  illus- 
trious by  his  successes  against  Jugurtha,  the 
Numidian  kin;g.  He  took,  in  ihis  expedition, 
the  celebrated  Marius  (q.v.)  as  his  lieutenant ; 
was  soon  recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of  ex- 


Rome  107  B.C  His  son,  Quintus  Cscnjus 
MersLLUs  received  the  sumajne  of  Pius  on  ac- 
count of  the  love  which  he  disirfayed  for  his 
father  when  he  besought  the  people  to  recall  him 
from  banishment  in  99  b.c.  In  83  a.c  he  joined 
Sulla.,  with  whom,  three  years  later,  he  was 
united  in  the  consulshipL  Quintus  Caciuus 
Metellus  Cheticus  conquered  Crete,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  Roman  province  in  67  B.C.  Quin- 
tus Caciuus  Meteu-us  Pius  Scipio,  the 
adopted  son  of  Mctellus  Pius,  in  52  B.C.  was 
colleague  in  the  consulship  with  Pompey,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  Cornelia.  Hence  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  destroy  the 
power  of  CJesar  and  strengthen  that  of  his  son- 
in-law.  He  commanded  the  centre  of  Pom- 
pey's  arm_y  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  there- 
after fleeing  to  Africa  was  defeated  by  Qcsar 
at  Tbapsus  46  a.c.     He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

HBTBMPSYCHOSIS.  This  ancient  theory 
has  at  times  been  confounded  with  reincarna- 
tion. While  both  imply  that  man  lives  again, 
the  propositions  present  radical  differences. 
See  Reincarnation  ;  Trans mksation. 

HETBOKIC  WATER.  See  GitonifD 
Wateb. 

METEOKITES,  also  called  Aeroutss. 
Meteors  and  Meteoric  Stones,  are  bodies  that 
enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  from  without  and. 
being  intensely  heated  by  impact  with  the  air. 
are  partially  cwisumed  before  reaching  the 
ground  If  the  fall  occurs  at  ni^t,  the 
meteorite  is  seen  as  a  ball  of  fire  passin)^  over 
the  heavens  and  fretjuently  leaving  a  brilliant 
train  of  material  behind  it;  usually  sparks  and 
fragments  are  thrown  off  from  the  head,  and 
sometimes  ihis  bursts  in  pieces  with  a  loud 
explosion  and  finally  reaches  the  ground  in 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  pieces.  If  not 
too  far  away  from  the  observer,  its  passage 
through  the  air  may  be  heard  as  a  continiioas 
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rearing  (ound  accompanied  by  iroiuent  Aen 
tonations  of  great  voluinfr;  if  a  final,  loader 
explosion  is  both  seen  ajid  heard.  tk«  distKice 
from  the  observer  to  the  meteoril«  at  the  time 
may  be  very  accurately  detoriiuned  by  the  cob" 
sideraiion,  that  sound  travels  bat  1,040  feet  a 
second  while  the  transmission  of  li^  it 
practically  instantaaeous.  Th£  reader  ifho  is 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  meteoric  fall 
should  therefore  take  means  to  esfimUe  the 
number  of  seconds  which  elapse  between  viitva. 
the  explosion  is  seen  and  when  the  sound 
reaches  him.  This  is  usually  done  by  beRUining 
to  count,  or  to  repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  some  piece  of  doraerel  at  the  Jirst  instant 
and  brealcing  oS  at  we  second,  By  a  rcpeti- 
lion  immediately  afterward,  whidi  is  timed  by 
a  watch,  a  Quite  accurate  approximation  will  at 
obtained.  If  in  addition  uie  apparent  position 
of  the  meteor  among  'be  stars  is  noticed  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  its  appearance  or 
^  if  the  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  the  daytime) 


time  being  also  slated,  at  least  approximately, 
the  observer  will  have  secured  a  record  wbidi 
will  be  of  real  scientific  value. 

Meteorites  are  of  two  classes  — the  stony 
meteorites  and  the  iron  meteorites.  The  former 
are  about  10  times  more  numerous  than  the 
latter.  In  the'  iron  meteorites  iron  usually 
forms  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  mass, 
but  it  is  almost  invariably  alloyed  with  ni^eL 
In  the  stony  meteorites  mineral  combinations 
occur  which  are  peculiar  to  these  bodies,  and 
serve  as  one  of  the  ear  marks  by  which  they 
may  be  recogniied  when  they  were  not  seen 
at  the  time  of  their  fall. 

Other  distinguishing  marks  of  meteorites  are 
found  in  their  physical  appearance  and  struc- 
ture. They  are  covered  with  a  blackish  crust 
formed  by  surface  melting  during  their  passage 
throu^  the  air.  This  crust  consists  mainly 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  magnetic.  Pits  and 
hollows  are  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  mete- 
orite by  the  fusing  of  the  less  refractory  min- 
erals and  these  arc  a  characteristic  feature. 

When  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  an  ihm 
meteorite  is  polished  and  then  etched  with  acid 
peculiar  markings,  called  from  the  narne  of  their' 
discoverer  Widmannstalten  figures,  rnake  their 
appearance.  These  are  among  the  most  trust- 
worthy criteria  of  the  meteontic  oriifin  of  sus- 
pected masses  of  native  iron. 

About  one-third  of  the  chemical  elements 
known  in  the  laboratory  have  been  found  in 
meteorites.  But  no  new  element  has  ever  yet 
been  discovered  in  them.  The  following  ele- 
ments occur,  in  frreStly  varying  quantity,  some^ 
times  a  mere  trace  being  present : 


NUrel 

Cotatt 


H^^^ 


Silioon  ChlonDC 

Sodium  n,«m;,„n 

Calciun 


As  the  true  nature  of  shooting  stars  was  not 
understood  until  after  the  irrvestigation  that  fol- 
lowed the  great  shower  of  1833,  so  the  true 
nature  of  meteorites  was  recognized  only  after 
a  remarkable  fall  of  those  bodies  which  oc- 
curred at  L'Aigle  in  France  aboift  noon  on  26 
April  1803.    Nine  years  before,  in  1794,  Chlctdni, 
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a  Gennan  phystciit  bad  fomuilated  the  thtotj 
that  meteorites  before  enooontering  the  earta 
traveled  in  independent  othits  in  space,  but  bit 
conclusions  wete  not  genct^y  accepted  until 
the  ocwwreBce  at  L'Aigle  had  focused  the  atten- 
tirwi  of  wen  of  science.  On  that  occasion  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  meteorie  stones  were 
scattered  oytz  an  area  at«ut  nine  miles  long 
by  threeaiiJcs  wide.  The  French  astronomer, 
J.  B,  Biot,  visited  L'Aigle,  careiully  examined 
the  fallen  stonea  and  collected  and  discussed 
the  evidence  of  eye  witnesses.  Tfaor^fter  the 
old  idea  that  meteors  and  meteorites  were  sim-^ 
ply  atmo'ipbcric  pbenomena  was  abandoned,  and 
the  fact  of  their  extra-terrestrial  orifpn  was 
generally  recogniitd.  It  is  now  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  meteorites  cannot  have  originated  in 
volcanic  erupdonsou  the  earth  or  on  the  moon, 
as  sotne  have  supposed,  but  that  they  cam« 
from  remote  parts  of  our  solar  system,  or,  more 
probably,  from  beyond  its  borders,  or  even 
from  the  region  of^  the  stars.  That  this  is  so 
i«  de£nitely  proved  from  the  vekjcitieE  (many 
times  observed),  with  which  they  encounter 
the  earth-  It  is  found  that  before  the  collision 
they  must  have  been  falling  toward  the  sua 
along  such  elongated  paths  that  upon  reaching 
the  earth's  orbit  their  velocity  of  motion  wa« 
very  approximately  26  miles  a  second.  This  is 
thevdocity  which  a  body  would  acquire  in 
falling  to  this  distance  from  the  sun  from  an 
infinitely  great  distance  away,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  each  of  these  bodies  was 
pursuing  its  own  independent  orbit  about  the 
sua  before  it  auilered  coUision  with  the  earth. 

Many  records  of  the  fall  of  meteorites  have 
been  found  in  ancient  annals,  and  in  modern 
times,  with  so  many  observers  continually 
watching  the  sky,  the  number  of  meteorites 
seen  iollighl  is  annually  quite  large,  althouf^ 
the  actual  falls  observed  are  always  compara- 
.  tively  r^re.  The  number  enteririg  the  earth's 
atmosphere  in  a  year  has  been  estimated  all  the 
way  from  70  up  to  3.000  or  4,000.  In  1879,  on 
10  May,  there  was  a  shower  of  meteoric  stones 
in  Iowa,  the  largest  mass  weighing  more  than 
400  pounds.  The  last  considerable  fall  in  this 
country  was  recorded  on  19  'J"'y  W12,  when 
a  remarkable  detonating  meteorite  fell  near 
Holbroolc  Ariz.  In  this  case  the  explosion 
so  completely  shattered  the  mass  that  the 
largest  fragment  found  weighed  but  14  pounds. 
Upward  otUjOOO  separate  stones  were  gathered, 
their  total  weight  being  481  pounds. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  meteorite  of  an- 
tiquity was  die  so-called  stone  of  Egos-Pota- 
mos,  which  fell  in  Thrace  In  466  s.C,  and 
which  was  described  as  equaling  two  millstones 
in  size.  Plutarch  si>calis  of  it  in  his  life  of 
Lysander.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Stone  of 
Eusisbeim  was  ver^  celebratM  and  became  the 
object  of  superatitiouE  reverence.  It  fell  at 
Eusisheim  in  Alsace  on  7  Nov.  1492,  when  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  at  that  place.  Frag- 
ments of  this  bod^  -were  takm  to  Paris  and 
London,  hot  the  principal  mass,  weighing  more 
than  200  pounds,  was  suspended  in  the  choir  of 
the  chnrdt  of  Eusishdm. 

AlnoBt  every  large  meteorological  museum 
coniains  specimens  of  meteoric  stones  and 
meteoric  irons.  There  are  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 
An  iron  mass,  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  iron, 
disconrered  at  Caiioii, Diablo,  Ariaona,  proved, 
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on  examinatioa  a  few  y«ari  ago,  to  contain 
minute  blade  crystals  resembling  the  diamond, 
and  a  meteorite  which  fell  in  Russia  contained 
similar  black  crystals  of  carbon. 

it  is  yet  a  disputed  queilion  whether  the 
hu^e  masses  of  iron,  weighinR  many  tons, 
which  were  brought  from  Greenland  to  Stock- 
holm by  Baron  Nordenikjdld,  are  really  of 
meteoric  origin.  The  same  question  stlaches  to 
a  similar  mass  which  Rear  Admiral  Peary  trans- 
ported from  Greenland  to  New  York.  Other 
masses  of  this  kind  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  record  of  their  having 
fallen  from  the  sky.  A  complete  catalogue  of 
^1  the  meteorites  of  North  America,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  falls,  an  analysis  and 
3  detailed  description  of  the  structure  in  each 
of  them,  and  also  a  very  complete  bibliosraphy 
was  pubKshed  in  1915  by  O.  C.  Farnnftton. 
This  work  forms  volume  XIII  of  the  'Memoirs 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  (Wash- 
ington). 

METEORITIC  HYPOTHESIS,  the  theory 
of  cosmogony  profounded  by  Sir  Norman 
Lockycr,  to  ihe  effect  that  alt  astronomical  sys- 
tems, ineludinR  the  nebulst  themselves,  and  in 
particular  those  consistinif  of  a  central  body 
and  satellites  result,  not  from  the  condensation 
of  a  nebula,  but  from  the  interferences  and 
collisions  of  meteors  more  or  less  fortuitously 
grouped  in  space  and  with  more  or  less  fortui- 
tous velocities.  The  structure  of  Saturn's  rings 
and  the  behavior  of  the  outermost  planets  seem 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  better  explanation  on 
this  theory  than  on  the  nebular  hypothesis 
(q.v.),  but  certain  difficulties  have  been  met  in 
connection  with  a  peculiar  line  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  nebulae.  For  the  ncbulse,  which  accordina; 
to  the  meteorilic  hypothesis  are  formed  from 
the  substance  of  meteorites,  contain  an  element, 
nebulium,  found  nowhere  else  in  the  universe. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  Tbe 
Royal,  a  scientific  body  with  headquarters  in 
London.  Its  organization  dales  from  18S0,  and 
in  1866  it  was  incorporated.  All  theories  and 
facts  periaininij  to  meteorology  are  sought  for 
in  its  records,  the  development  of  that  science  in 
all  departments  being  the  object  of  the  associa- 
tion. Besides  fellows,  the  Socielv  consists  of 
honorary  members,  this  membership  being  be- 
stowed upon  distinguished  persons  of  other 
than  English  nationality.  The  Society  publishes 
the  Meteorological  Record  and  tbe  Quarterly 
Journal. 

HBTEOROLOGY,  lurtupm+itrttv,  lit- 
oraiJy  the  science  of  the  things  in  tbe  air. 
Meteorology  has  come  to  mean  that  part  of 
natural  jJiifosophy  that  treats  of  the  physics  of 
die  air  and  the  mechanics  of  its  motions.  It 
includes  climate  (q.v.)  and  weather.  The  dis- 
tinction in  tbe  meaning  of  the  two  terms  is 
apparent  when  it  is  slated  that  one  may  well 
speak  of  the  weather  of  to-day,  or  last  month, 
or  some  past  year,  but  not  of  the  climate  of 
a  day,  a  month  or  a  >ear,  which  is  determined 
by  nndin^  the  averages  and  the  extremes  of 
all  the  weather  conditions  for  a  long  series  of 
jrears;  of  the  temperature,  precipitation,  hu- 
midity, sunshine,  cloudiness  and  wind  velocity 
and  direction. 

Theoretical  Meteorology  aims  to  trace  out 
the  workings  of  definite  laws  to  explain  the 
various  atmospheric  phuiomcaa,  and  properly 


nay  include  a  study  of  variations  in  solar  ra£- 
attOR,  as  effecting  the  earth's  temperatures,  or 
as  the  prinaiy  causation  of  terrestrial  stoms. 

Applied  Mtteorologj  strives  to  apply  die 
theory  of  meteortriogy  to  the  art  of  weithtr 
forecasting,  which,  so  far,  has  not  passed  be- 
yond tbe  empirical  stage,  and  in  various  ways 
to  utihze  knowled^  of  the  physics  of  the  air 
in  the  commercial  industries. 

Hiatory.— The  term  science  was  not  appli- 
cable to  man's  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Aristotle  wrote  of 
the  weather.  As  late  as  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  of  the  13  original  colonies  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607,  practically  nothing 
was  known  of  me  properties  of  the  air  or  of 
methods  for  the  measuring  of  its  phenomena. 
The  development  of  the  thermometer  and  Tor- 
rlcelli's  invention  of  the  barometer  in  16M 
made  study  and  investigation  possible. 

American  scientists  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  services  rendered  by  their  countrymen  lo 
humanity  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  act  of  the  great  Franklin  in 
drawing  down  the  lightning  of  the  clouds  and 
identifying  it  with  the  electricity  of  the  labora- 
tory was  but  one  of  his  important  contributions 
to  mcteorolo|^cal  science.  In  1747,  while  tak- 
ing observations  at  Philadelphia  of  a  lunai 
eclipse,  in  co-operation  with  his  brother  al 
Boston,  he  learned  that  storms  moving  from 
the  west,  as  all  storms  of  the  middle  laiiiudti 
do,  first  begin  with  easterly  winds,  and  as  they 
approach  a  place  of  observation  become  westerly, 
and  he  came  near  discovering  the  cyclonic  sys- 
tem of  storms.  Following  the  winter  of  VtH. 
famous  in  history  for  the  phenomenal  severity 
of  its  cold,  and  its  long  duration,  Franklin,  in 
a  letter  to  a  correspondent  in  Europe,  called 
attention  to  the  violent  eruption  of  Mounl 
Hccla  the  preceding  year,  and  suggested  thai 
the  dust  therefrom  may  have  been  carried  into 
the  high  strata  of  the  atmosphere  and  spicad 
around  the  earth  by  the  winds.  His  idea  was 
that  this  dust  would  screen  off  some  of  ihc 
sun's  rays  and  add  to  the  cold  of  winter.  As 
in  many  other  things,  he  had  a  prophetic  vision, 
for  there  no  longer  is  doubt  toal  violent  vol- 
canic eruptions  throw  into  the  upper  air  large 
quantities  of  dust  particles  which,  by  swiftly 
moving  easterly  currents  in  the  middle  latitudes 
and  westerly  currents  in  the  tropics,  are  soon 
so  distributed  around  the  earth  as  not  onlv  io 
efiect  the  colors  of  the  skv  for  two  or  tnret 
years  after,  but  to  modify  tae  weather.  Doubt- 
less the  earth  in  this  year  of  1919  still  is  feel- 
■  ing  the  cooling  effects  of  the  explosion  ol 
Katmai,  in  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  in  1912. 
augmented  by  volcanic  explosions  in  Japan  in 
1911 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Thomas  Jefferson,  took  daily  observations 
of  the  weather.  He  even  carried  his  ther- 
mometer to  Philadelphia  and  twice  ricorded 
the  temperature  of  Independence  Hall  on  4 
July  1776.  He  owned  one  of  the  only  t«o 
barometers  then  in  the  colonies.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  James  Madison  (after  bishop),  who 
lived  at  Williamsburg, -some  200  miles  east  ot 
Monticello,  he  determined  that  changes  in  ihf 
barometer  first  begin  several  hours  earlier  at 
the  westernmost  station.  The  British  ransacked 
bis  home  and  broke  his  barometer.     It  is  said 
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rhat  he  berated  them  more  for  the  dcMiuctien 
of  his  cherished  iDslrumeni  of  the  weather  tfawi 
he  did  for  their  bunuiiK  of  the  National  Capi' 
tol.  As  early  as  1735  Hadley,  an  Englishman, 
had  published  an  article  explanatory  of  the 
trade  winds,  and  Dalton,  another  ^^lishman, 
in  1793,  made  the  first  altempt  to  explaio  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  throi^h  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy.  It  was  then  believed  that 
storms  were  straiglit-line  gales.  It  renwutcd 
for  Red&eld,  an  American,  in  ia31  to  publish 
an  epoch-making  essay,  in  which  storms  were 
described  as  progressive  wliirl  winds,  lumisg 
counter  dodcwtse,  with  an  easterly  movement 
of  translation  for  the  whole  system  of  spirally 
in-flowing  air.  Espy  followed,  in  1841,  and 
showed  that  rainfall  is  caused  by  ascending  cur- 
rents, cooling  by  cxpaniion  as  they  rise  until 
the  water  vapor  becomes  taturated.  By  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  he  explained  how  de- 
scending air  must  heat  by  OMQpression.  In 
1843  Tracy  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  Redfield  had  claimed  that  ihe  air 
in  storm- whirls  neither  moves  in  concentric 
curves  nor  along  radical  lines  into  the  interior 
of  the  storm,  but  spirally  inward.  Trac^  proved 
that  Redfield  was  right,  for  he  showed  that  the 
rotation  of  die  earin  must  deflect  all  air  cur- 
rents to  the  right  of  the  initial  direction  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  whether  in  storm-whirls 
or  out  of  them.  From  1840  to  1860  the  other 
Americans  who  added  most  to  our  knowledge 
of  meteorology  were  Maury,  Cofhn,  Henry, 
Lapham  and  Loomis.  Mathew  Fontaine  Mauiy, 
of  the  United  States  nayy.  was  the  pioneer  in 
marine  meteorology.  He  mapped  tlie  oceans 
and  determined  the  direction  and  force  of  winds 
and  water  currents.    In  1855  he  published  his 


Source  of  the  Atmoivbcre.— The  larger 
planets  of  the  solar  svstem  are  believed  by 
many  scientists  to  have  not  atmospheres  still  in 
violent  a^tation.  According  to  the  La  Placion 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  ofthe  carih,  millions 
of  years  ago  it  also  had  a  similar  atmosphere. 
Much  of  the  hot  vapors  which  largely  composed 
the  earth's  almoiphere  during  the  early  period 
of  its  existeace,  have  been  absorbed  by  its  rooks 
or  filtered  away  into  space.  The  residual  is 
supposed  to  constitute  our  present  atmosphere. 
The  moon  »how*  no  refraction  or  diffusion  of 
Hsht,  such  as  would  occur  with  an  atmospheric 
envelope.  It  is  dead.  It  died  young  because 
it  is  too  small  to  have  sufficient  attraction  of 
gravitation  to  long  retain  a  life-sustaining 
atino3pher&  or  in  fact,  any  atmosphere,  the 
darting  molemlles  of  which  l^ve  hi^  velocities, 
and  are  captured  by  larger  celestial  bodies. 
Before  the  sun  can  have  an  atmosphere  suitable 
for  life  an  incomprehensible  penod  will  have 
elapsed,  its  Ught  will  have  gone  out,  its  htat 
-vvill  have  ceased  to  reach  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  in  appreciable  quantities,  the  earth 
'Hwill  have  been  dead  millions  of  years,  and  the 
sun  itself  will  only  receive  heat  and  ti^t  from 
the  feeble  rays  of  the  stars  Which,  unlike  itself, 
have  not  ceased  to  sfaine.  Even  though  it  have 
a  suitable  atmosphere,  it  must  remain  dead,  for 
there  is  no  external  soilrce  whence  if  can  re- 
ceive appreriable  heat. 

Those  who  follow  the  Planetesimal  hypothe- 
sis are  required  to  believe  that  the  earth's  atmai- 
pliere  has  never  been  hot  and  has  grown  dcuBcr, 


rather  than  rarer,  with  the  growth  in  siie  of 
the  earth. 

How  Atmoapbcrea  an  Laat<— Gases  that 
cannot  be  held  to'  the  moon  may  be  held  hy  the 
earth  and  those  that  can  escape  from  the  earth 
may  be  held  by  the  larger  planets.  An  under- 
standing of  bow  gases  are  lost  through  the 
kinetic  encre^  of  molecules  requires  Uiat  care- 
ful account  be  taken  of  the  rdalians  diat  exist 
between  the  attraction  of  gravitation  of  planete, 
their  temperatures,  and  the  weight  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  different  gases  that  compose  their 
atmospheres.  The  speed  of  the  molecule  de- 
pends on  its  temperature  and  its  mass,  being 
less  at  low  temperatures  and  greater  at  high 
tenDcratures,  and  light  molecules  moving  more 
swiftly  than  heavy  ones.  A  gas  is  composed  of 
molecules  that  dart  about  at  velocities  whidi, 
in  connectioR  with  numerous  collisions  (seven 
or  right  milfions  for  each  molecule  near  the 
earth  in  lAi  of  a  second)  and  the  energy  of 
each  molecttle,  may  allow  a  certain  prt^ortion 
of  them  at  any  one  time,  to  reach  velocities  So 
great  thai,  if  they  pass  into  the  outer  layers  of 
the  air,  iriKre  colllsians  are  infrequent,  they 
escape  from  the  attraction  of  the  planet  and 
pass  away  never  to  return.  According  to  the 
kinetic  theory  it  would  appear  that  (he  earth's 
gravitation  and  the  temperature  of  its  outer 
air  are  such  as  to  retain  without  appreciable 
loss  argon,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
vapor  of  water,  and  ammonia,  but  that  helium 
and  hydrogen,  because  of  their  lesser  specific 
gravity,  escape  from  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
about  as  fast  as  they  are  supplied  from  hot 
springs  and  other  sources  at  the  bottom. 

Proportion  of  Gases  Aloft.— Samples  of  air 
taken  at  various  elevations  up  to  nine  miles 
show  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  homogeneous 
mixture,  with  the  proportions  the  same  at  all 
elevations;  but  this  is  what  one  would  expect 
from  the  mixing  of  the  air  by  the  ascending 
and  descending  whirls  of  cyclonic  storms. 
Storms  operate  only  in  the  lower  air  and  all 
ascending  and  descending  currents  practically 
cease  below  the  10-mile  level.  Above  this  alti- 
tude it  reasonably  may  be  assumed  that  the 
,  heavier  gases  steadily  lose  in  proportion  to  the 
Ughter  ones  until  at  about  60  miles  nothing  but 
hydrogen   and  helium    remain. 

Atmospheric  Air,r— The  earth  is  surroundsd 
by  four  important  atmospheres  —  nitrogen,  ojcy- 
gen,  vapor  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  — and 
others  of  less  importance,  each  comportiqg 
itself,  in  accordance  with  Dalton's  law,  practi- 
cally as  it  would  do  if  the  others  were  not  pres- 
ent, except  that  its  rate  of  diiTusion  is  retarded 
bv  their  presence.  This  composition  is  atmos- 
pheric air  — usually  called  air.  Both  by  vol- 
ume and  by  mass  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  the 
principal  aOnospher^.  They,  like  the, others, 
are  in  mechanical  mixture  and  not  in  chemical 
combination.  Because  of  their  relatively  greater 
importance  separate  articles  are  devoted  to 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  (qq.v.).  But  it  should  npt 
be  thought  that  because  some  of  the  other  con- 
stituent gases  are  relatively  small  in  amount 
they  are  not  vitally  important  in  carrying  on  of 
the  fonctioBs  that  nature  seems  to  have  assigned 
to  the  air. 

As  well  as  germs,  dust  and  ckiud  particles, 
air,  over  land,  contains  sulphates  in  minute 
-quantities,  and  over  the  sea  and  near  the  Mt- 
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shore  salt  left  from  the  evaporated  spray  can 
.  always  be  detected: 

Carbon  Dioidda^— In  dHn  ths' anoutit  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  considerably  greater  thaii'  in 
the  coantry,  frequentlj  rising  to  O.W  per  cent 
by  volume  and  even  to  0,10  per  cent  when  there 
is  but  little  wind  to  scatter  what  accumulates 
near  the  grmmd.  in  crowiled  theatres  Amus 
Smith  foBnd  as  much  as  0.32  per  cent  and  In 
mines  2.5  per  cent.  The  latter  amount  -would 
soon  be  destructive  to  animal  life.  This  |ras  is 
1.50  times  as  dense  as  an  equal  volume  of  air. 
Its  density  causes  it  to  coiled  in  mines,  sewers, 
cellars  and  other  low  and  confined  places,  na- 
leSE  there  is  forced  ventilBtion.  "Die  sweep  of 
the  American  cold  wave,  with  its  heavy  air  tnov- 
ing  at  a  high  velocity,  is  highly  beneAcial.  It 
searches  into  cracks,  crevices  and  into  endo- 
sures  that  are  not  hermeticaily  sealed  and  ex- 
pels the  foul  air.  All  nature  feds  the  revtvtfy- 
mg  effects  of  rain  and  high  windi  one  washes 
out  the  carbonic-add  gas  (carbon  dioxide) 
from  the  air,  with  the  dust  and  other  iMrlicles 
in  suspension;  the  other  enters  our  habitations 
and  drives  out  the  poisonous  atnsospheric  ac- 
cumiJations.  It  cannot  be  loo  Mron^y  im- 
pressed upon  the  reader's  imnd  thai  oxygen, 
the  life-sustaining  principle  of  the  air,  decrease, 
and  carbon  dioxide^  a  poison,  increases  in  air 
that  is  breathed,  or  m  air  m  which  candles,  oil- 
lamps  or  gas  are  burning ;  and  that  all  places 
of  habitation,  especially  those  that  are  used  for 
sleeping-room^  shotdd  have  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air. 

Water  vapor  is  another  of  the  four  im- 
portant atmospheres.  It  may  vary  in  amount 
from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  for  the  arid  re- 

S'ons  to  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  air  for 
e  warm  humid  regions.  It  is  a  litlle  over  one- 
half  as  dense  as  atmospheric  air.  When  the  air 
has  taken  up  all  the  water  vapor  that  it  can 
contain  at  a  given  temperature  it  is  said  to  be 
saturated.  Saturation  seldom  occurs  in  free 
air,  except  inside  of  a  dense  fog  or  cloud,  or 
within  the  thin  stratum  of  air  that  by  contact 
with  a  cold  surface  has  bad  its  temperature  low- 
ered to  the  point  of  condensation.  Even  durtng 
heavy  downpours  of  rain  the  air  near  the  earth 
is  usually  capable  of  evaporating  some  of  the 
rain   that  is   falling  through   it.     In   fact   light 

Iirecipitation  may  be  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
Dwer  air  and  never  reach  the  earth.  The  dnu 
point  is  the  temperature  of  saturation.  The 
relaCivf  humidity  is  expressed  in  percentages 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  saturate.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  32"  P.,  air  resting  over  a  moist  sur- 
face may  continue  to  increase  the  amount  of 
its  vapor  of  water  nnltl  it  contains  2.11  grains 
per  cubic  foot,  which  amount  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
ert a  pressure  in  all  directions  equal  to  the 
downward  pressure  of  Q.18  inch  of  merfiiry; 
it  wilt  then  be  saturated  and  its  relative  humid- 
ity be  100  per  cent.  The  point  to  which  atten- 
tion is  especially  directed  is  that  the  pressure 
of  0,18  inch  indicates  the  maximum  pressure  of 
■water  vapor  at  32°  temperature,  and  anv  fur- 
ther evaporation  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
equal  amount  of  precipitation.  Now,  if  this  air 
be  suddenly  raised  in  temperature  to  51"  its 
capacity  per  cubic  toot  will  be  increased  to 
twice  what  it  was  at  33°,  the  2,11  grams  will 
only  be  equal  to  one-half  the  number  necessary 
to  saturate  and  the  relative  humidity  be  ex- 
pressed hy  50  per  cent  instead  of  100  -per  cent. 


Tkf  ^biOlMtt  kmmiity  is  expressed  in  ktuhs 
per  fubic  foot,  or  by  the  pressure  in  inches  ol 
mercury.    The  hygronuiev  measures  the  amonnl 

Orone  has  powerful  bleaching  and  dtsm- 
fectin^  properties.  By  reason  of  the  unstable 
condition  of  the  molecular  stnKture  it  is  a 
much  more  active  oxidizing  agent  than  oxygm; 
and  (his  fact  in  part  accounts  for  the  lest 
amoont  observed  in  the  air  near  the  ground, 
and  for  tht  almost  total  absence  of  oione  from 
the  air  over  large  cities,  where  decaying  organic 
matter  exists  at  all  times  in  comparatively  large 

auarttities,  the  ozone  rapidly  entering  into 
[lemical  union  with  whatever  is  in  the  process 
of  decay.  Osone  in  the  minute  quantities 
found  in  nature  is  healthful,  but  the  quantity 


may  be  that  the  invigorating  effects  of  the 
crisp  air  of  a  frosty  morning,  and  of  the  dry 
air  of  the  cold  waves  of  winter,  are  due,  in 
fwrt  at  least,  to  the  orone  and  electricity  in  the 
air;  and  may  not  the  healthfnlness  of  moun- 
tain air  be  due  to  the  increase  with  elevation  in 
the  quantity  of  oione  and  electricity,  as  wdl 
as  to -the  less  quantity  of  dust  and  disease 
germs?    Sea  air  also  is  rich  i 


flcient  in  dust  and  noxious  germs.    The 
mom  daily  amount  greets   the  early  rise 


for 


greater  than  Id  summer, 

Dfut  Jn  the  Air,—  Dust  rains  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  outer  space,  and  meteors  that  arc 
consiuned  through  the  heat  generated  by  strik- 
ing into  our  air  contribute  to  the  sni^ly.  Oditt 
sources  are  volcanoes,  combustion,  salts  from 
die  spray  of  the  ocean  and  small  particles  of 
matter  lifted  up  by  the  winds. 

A  recent  research  by  Humphrey  shows  that 
each  of  the  important  volcanic  eruptions  since 
17S0  have  effected  a  cooling  of  the  earth's  ton- 
peratures  throu^  the  action  of  dust  shot  into 
the  upper  air  and  wafied  about  the  eardi,  Ii 
is  shown  that  the  ratio  subsisting  between  tbe 
'  size  of  the  dust  motes  and  the  wave  lengths  of 
solar  and  terrestrial  radiations  is  such  as  M 
reflect  bade  into  space  more  of  in-coming  heat 
than  there  is  intercepted  out-goin^  heat  froD 
the  earth.  Each  important  eruption  has  af- 
fected the  tonperature  of  (he  earth  and  the 
color  of  the  sl^  for  from  one  to  Jiree  years. 

Heat  of  Interstellar  Sp«ce.— Althonji^  tbt 
ether  transmits- through  all  space  the  various 
forms  of  solar  energy,  none  of  this  energy  be- 
comes thermal  until  it  is  intercepted  1^  Ae 
atmosphere  of  onr  eartii  or  by  the  gaseous 
envelope  of  some  other  planet,  or  by  the  body 
of  some  meteor  or  comet  or  tnr  cosmic  dust 
Objects  or  planets  wittumi  atmospheres  like 
our  moon  are,  therefore,  neariy  devoid  of  tem- 
perature, approaching  abKriute  aero,  whidi, 
theoretically,  is —450*  F. 

Earth'a  Heat.—  It  is  believed  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  still  retains  an  intensely  bi<^ 
temperature,  and  that  this  hot  mass  k  sar- 
rotmded  by  a  cool  crust  that  is  a  poor  coDdoc- 
tor;  so  that  only  a  small  amotmt  escapes  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  innumerable  stars. 
though  their  average  temperature  probably  is 
equal  to  that  of  oar  sun,  arc  too  distant  to 
have  an  appreciable  effect  in  heating  the  es- 
terior  of  the  ear^L    It  is  apparent,  tberefw^ 
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that  the  .siin^  with  ^n  ftb^olnte  teinpcratur« 
over  20  limes  as  high  as  the  absolute  teinpera- . 
lute  of  the  earth,  controls  the  surf  ace.  tenperiL- 
lure  of  our  planet  and  its  atmosphere.     . 

Sun's  Hut  Variable. — The  number  of  gram- 
calories  received  per  minute  on  a  square  centi- , 
meter  of  ngrmal  surface  outside  the  earth's 
atmoEphere  is  called  the  solar  constant.  I^. 
Abbot's  refined  measurements  at  Mount  Whit- 
ney he  obtained  values  of  the  solar  constant 
varj-ing  from  1.93  to  2.14,  the  mean  for  the  first 
two  years  being  2.022. 

Variable  Quantity  of  Heat  Received  Bach 
Day. —  The  quantity  of  heat  that  falls  upon  a 
hontontal  area  at  the  top  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere during  any  consecutive  24  hours  depends 
upon  four  conditions:  (1)  The  altitude  that 
the  sun  attains  when  it  crosses  the  meridiaji 
at  noon.  (2)  the  length  of  the  day  time,  (3) 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from .  the  sub,  and 
(4)  constancy  of  solar  radiation;  these  are  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  variation,  except  that  near  die 
equator  the  day  and  the  night  are  always  eqiial. 
Quantity  of  Solar  Rays  Absorbed  by  the 
AtBiOBphere.—  On  the  averane  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  absorbs  about  76  per  cent  of  the 
total  incident  solar  energy.  About  one-half  is 
absorbed  by  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  and  nearly 
all  absorbed  <ir  reflected  away  by  a  cloudy  air. 
On  the  average  S2  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  obscured  by  clouds  all  the  time  which, 
according  to  Abbot,  reduces  the  total  amount 
of  insolation  that  reaches  the  earth  to  but  24 
per  cent. 

Terrestrial  Raffiatioii.— When  solar  railia,- 
tion  is  absorbed  either  by  the  gases  of  the  air 


into  molecular  Vibrations  of  the  matter  that 
absorbed  it.  The  temperature  of  the  matter  is 
raised  and  It  itself  sends  out  radiations  in  the 
form  of  heat-waves,  which  readily  escape ' 
through  the  atmosphere  unless  intercepted  in 
their  passage  by  cloud  or  water  vapor.  There 
is  no  permanent  increase  in  the  temperature  of. 
the  earth  or  atmosphere,  therefore  there  must 
be  a  continual  loss  of  heat  in  some  way,  and 
this  is  brought  about  by  the  outward  radiation 
of  earth  and  air  toward  interplanetary  space. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  the  gain  of 
heat  by  the  atmosphere  is  greater  than  the 
loss ;  during  the  autumn  and  winter  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed. 

Why  Hoimtafn  Peaks  are  Cold.— The 
absorption  of  solar  and  -of  terrestrial  radia- 
tion by  the  air  is  greater  in  its  lower  levels, 
where  dust,  water  vapor  and  clouds  are 
densest,  while  the  transmission  of  both. incom- 
ing and  outgoing  radiation  is  more  rapid 
through  the  pure  air  aloft.  Thus  we  account 
for  the  coolness  of  all  mountain  peaks. 

Nocturnal  Cooling  of  Earth  and  Air.— 
Terrestrial  radiation  goes  oo  day  and  night, 
winter  end  summer.  During  daylight  the  ^in 
of  iLeat  is  greater  than  the  loss,  while  at  night 
the  reverse  is  true.  After  the  sun  has  passed 
below  the  horizon  both  the  earth  and  the  air 
continue  to  cool  by  radiation,  uncetarded  by  the 
counteracting  etTect  of  insolation.  The  earth- 
loses  hcBt,  even  under  a  dear  sky,  more  freely 
than  the  ait,  with  the  result  that  the  surface 
of  the  ground  an|]  of  vegetation  and  the  air 
in  close  proximity  thereto  fnay  sink  to  a  lem-' 
peratuie  10°  or  15'  lower  t^an  that  of  the  air . 


at  considerable  elevations.  This  condition  is 
called  Umferature  reversion.  It  occurs  both 
winter  and  sunilQer-  The  greater  difference  will 
occur  when  there  is  but  httle  wind  to  mix  the 
air.  On  a  dear  ni8;ht  in  summer  diere  may 
occur  an  increase  in  temperature  up  to  a 
height  of  200  to  600  feet,  and  then  a  steady 
fall,  reaching  the  surface  temperature  at  about 
2,000  feet  elevation,  unless  radiation  be  dimin- 
ished by  saturatiou  of  the  soil  or  the  location 
be  adjacent,  to  a,  considerable  body  of  water. 

Unequal  Heating  of  Land  and  Water, — 
The.  thermal  effect  ot  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
f^ng  upon  various  forms  of  matter  differs 
With  the  substance;  this  is  notably  apparent 
when  the  matter  is  land,  water  or  air.  The 
same  amount  of  heat  will  raise  the  tempera* 
ture  of  a  water  surface  only  about  one-fourth 
as  much  as  it  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
land,  surface.  Water  rejects  by  reflection  a 
considerable  amoiml  of  the  solar  radiation  .that 
reaches  it,  while  land  reflects  but  a  small  part, 
and  of  that  which  falls  upon  the  lop  layer  of 
water  much  is  expended  in  the  process  of 
evaporation  and  does  not  impart  warmth  to  the 
water.  Solar  radiation  also  penetrates  water 
to  a  considerable  depth  and  is  quite  uniformly, 
aiis orbed  bj"  the  whole  stratum  penel rated. 
These  ct^ditions  give  to  large  water  surfaces 
and  the  air  inunediately  over  them  a  much 
lower  ten^perature  during  the  day  and  a  mud), 
higher  temperature  during  the  night,  and  also 
lower  temperatures  during  summe-  and  higher 
temperatures  during  winter,  than  occur  over  a 
land  surface  of  the  same  latitude  and  approxi- 
mate elation. . 

Ocean  Temperatures.—  Because  of  the  dis- 
placement of  oceanic  isothermals  by  ocean  cur- 
rents it  is  impossible  to  name  a  definite  tem- 
perature as  prevailing  over  oceans  at  all  places 
on  a  g^ven  parallel  of  latitude.  But  in  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  equator 
there  is  a  surface  temperature  of  82°  to  84°  F., 
whidi  changes  less  than  a  degree  between  day , 
and  night,  and  not  over  5°  between  winter  and 
summer;  at  a  depth  of  400  fathoms  the  tem- 
perature is  44*  and  unchangeable,  and  below 
1,000  fathoms  it  is  but  little  above  the  freezing 

E>int  of  fresh  water  —  namdy,  34"  to  36°.  At 
titude  70°  north  the  temperature  has  but 
little  diurnal  variation,  and  a  yearly  range  of 
from  3S°  in  winter  to  4S°  for  summer;  at  a 
depth  ot_4O0  fathoms  it  remains  steady  at  32*. 
From  this  level  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  to 
a  depth  of  1,000  fathoms,  where  a  constant 
temperature  of  28°  exists,  and  below  this  to 
the  bottom  there  is  no  change. 

Vertical  Deoreasc  of  Temperature.— From 
the  Paris  records  the  mean  fall  in  temperature 
per  1.000  feet  up  lo  a  height  of  20,000  feet  is 
2.4  in  ^inier,  2.8  In  spring.  2.6  in  summer,  2.S 
in  autumn  and  2fi  tor  the  year.  From  the 
Berlin  records  it  is  3.1  winter  and  spring  and 
3.0  in  suminer  and  aulutnn.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  decrease  is  greater  at  Berlin,  which 
is  farther  from  the  intluence  of  the  ocean  than 
is  Pajis.  In  the  interior  of  the  United  States 
it  IS  still  greater. 

ItK)thennal  Layer.- During  the  past  IS 
years  the  atm9s^ere  has  been  explored  lo 
altitudes  of  from  15  to  30  kilometers  bv  the 
sending  up  of  sounding  balloons  equippea  with 
suitable  instruments.  We  find  that  there  are 
two  distinct  strata  in  our  atmosphere  that  inter- 
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mingie  but  slistttly:  a  lower  turbulent  one  in 
which  all  of  tne  ascending  and  the  descending 

whirls  that  constitute  storms  and  cold  waves 
o|>eraIe,  and  in  which  the  tcmperatore  decreases 
rapidly  with  elevation;  and  an  upper  or  outer 
one,  in  which  there  is  such  small  change  of 
temperature  with  elevati(.n,  so  far  as  observa- 
tions have  reached,  that  it  is  called  the  isother- 
mat  layer.  The  lower  stratum  is  about  12  kilo- 
meters in  depth ;  the  upper  one  extends  to 
limits  unknown.  The  average  temperature  for 
summer   at   the   top   of   the   storm   stratum   is 

—  52°  C,  and  8  kilometers  higher  in  the  iso- 
thermal stratum,  — Sl°.  In  winter  the  tem- 
peratures at  these  two  places  are  — 58'  and 

—  57°  C.  Note  that  the  temperature  sliohtly 
increases  with  elevation  in  the  region  alwve 
storms;  althou^  we  feel  justified  in  assuming 
that  farther  out  the  temperature  must  lose  with 
altitude  until  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  atmos- 

■  phere  it  approaches  absolute  lero.  The  greatest 
altitudes  reached  showed  about  one-half  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  between  winter 
and  summer  thai  is  found  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Dininal  Range  of  Tcmpermtnre,— The 
average  difference  between  the  temperatures  of 
day  and  those  of  night  diminishes  with  ascent 
in  the  free  air  tmtif  at  only  a  few  thousand 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  (3,000  to 
5,000)  there  is  no  difference  between  the  heat 
of  midday  and  that  of  midnight.  The  diurnal 
range  of  temperature  is  greatest  at  the  equator 
and  diminishes  irregularly  with  latitude,  bring 
greater  over  land  than  over  water  on  the  same 
parallel. 

Annua]  Range  of  Temperatdre. — The  an- 
nual ran^e  of  temperature  increases  with  lati- 
tude, being  the  greatest  for  the  interior  of 
continents  and  least  for  islands  and  near  the 
oceans.  It  decreases  with  gain  in  elevation 
in  free  air,  being  about  7°  C.  at  18  kilometers 
about  the  earth. 

Frosts.^  As  previously  explained,  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  being  absorbed  by  Afferent 
substances  of  unequal  specific  heats  will  pro- 
duce a  different  temperature  in  each ;  the  lower 
the  speci5c  heat  of  a  substance  the  higher  will 
be  its  temperature;  and  besides  different  sub- 
stances have  different  coefiicients  of  absorption 
and  reflection.  Therefore  ,under  the  same  Inso- 
lation rocks,  clay,  vegetation  and  other  sub- 
Stances  come  to  temperatures  that  differ  by 
many  degrees.  The  air  next  to  earth  largely 
partakes  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and 
in  consequence  when  the  sl^  is  clear  so  that 
incoming  and  outgoing  radiations  may  progress 
freely  and  the  air  is  little  disturbed  By  wind, 
wide  variations  in  the  temperature  of  a  thin 
stratum  of  lower  air  may  occur  over  adjacent 
plots  of  ground  of  precisely  the  same  elevation, 
but  different  covering,  and  frost  form.  Differ- 
ence in  elevation  may  also  cause  marked  differ- 
ences in  minimum  air  temperatures  where  tfie 
surface  covering  is  uniform  and  frosts  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intensity  occur.  During  clear, 
cool  nighls  with  light  winds,  frosts  will  occur 
in  bogs  or  on  low,  damp  ground,  while  in  the 
surrounding  uplands  the  temperature  may  be 
10*  to  20°  higher. 

Atmospheric  PrcBsare.— The  attraction  of 
gravity  on  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  causes 
them  to  exert  a  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  average  pressure  at  sea-level  is 
about  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.    If  we  re- 


move the  air  from  die  inside  of  a  vast]  i- 
means  of  die  air  pump  or  odierwise,  thw  t- 
external  pressure  becomes  at  once  ippar-. 
This  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  npwi-i  a 
well  as  downward ;  it  is  measured  by  ibc  tr- 
curial  barometer.     See  BAtouETEt. 

To  get  the  true  pressure  of  the  air  i'  ii 
necessary  to  apply  corrections  for  temper.—; 
(32"  F.  is  the  standard),  gravity,  srtiich  n'« 
with  latitude,  and  instrumental  error ;  lad  ii:i- 
barometer  readings  from  se\-eral  station'  ■■": 
to  be  compared  it  is  required  to  redact  tr 
to  what  they  would  be  if  the  stations  at)  b: : 


cury  equivalent  in  wei^t  to  the  column  oi  l- 
between  the  barometer  cistern  and  sea-'; : 
This  is  the  pressure  usually  entered  on  woi' 

Iiobars.^  In  order  to  present  graph :;". 
the  distribution  of  atmospneric  pressuit  ■  ■ 
the  earth's  surface  it  is  customary  to  draw  .- 
through  points  having  the  same  sea-kvcl  [c 
sure.    These  lines  are  called  isobars. 

Barometric  Grsdient.— The  distanrt  '- 
tween  isobars  shows  the  steepness  o'.  i 
barometric  gradient.  The  unit  of  boriifr. 
distance  usually  eny)loyed  is  the  distaim  <ti  '■ 
on  a  meridiaa  Thus,  if  the  difference  ir>  F' 
sure  between  two  points  is  one  inch  and  '.■ 
distance  between  them  is  equal  to  the  lennl 
10°  on  a  meridian  the  barometric  gniffr: . 
0.1  of  an  inch. 

Diatribntion  <^  Preuare. —  The  avcnct ' 
all  the  pressures  of  the  year  show  belts  oi  i : 
pressure  at  about  latitude  35"  north  and  '^■'^■"- 
and  a  belt  of  low  pressure  at  the  equaior.  £ 
which  move  north  and  south  appreciably  >;: 
the  annual  march  of  the  sun. 

W.  J.  Humphreys  computes  die  vertical  :i: 
perature  gradient  to  be  as  follows: 
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There  is  a  close  relation  between  laif^'- 
tore  and  pressure.  If  one  takes  the  aif^" 
pressures  for  all  the  warm  monibs  and  tt^ 
of  all  the  cold  mondis  it  will  be  found  :-= 
continents  have  low  pressures  in  suminn'  ~' 
high  pressures  in  winter,  and  that  the  in'r^ 
of  the  lows  and  of  tne  highs  will  bo-'  • 
defnite  relation  to  the  siie  of  the  ccmtii'^- 
area  and  its  distance  from  die  equator.  Ttf? 
conditions  are  reversed  on  the  oceans.  il«  f^' 
occurring  in  winter  and  die  higfas  in  snK^ 
The  heat  of  summer  raises  the  fend  to  a  War 
temperature  than  it  does  the  water.  Tht  i' 
expands,  rises  and  overflows  to  thr  ocos 
leaving  a  deficient  pressure  on  die  cotiri'WJ 
and  an  excess  on  the  seas.  In  wintw  ' 
land  loses  heat  mudi  more  npidly  by  raoi:' 
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ihan  does  the  waler.  It  contracts,  and  in  the 
higher  levels   flows  bade   from   the  water. 

The  average  hourly  pressure  for  a  consider- 
able period  will  show  the  barometer  rises  from 
4  A.u.  to  !0  A.U. ;  then  falls  to  4  ph.,  and  rises 
to  3  second  daily  maximum  at  10  r.u. ;  when  it 
slowly  falls  to  a  secondary  minimum  at  4  a.u. 
These  variations  are  greatest  at  the  eauator, 
diminishing  wJdi  latitude  until  they  are  nardly 
disiingutshable  at  the  poles. 

General  Circulation. —  In  the  tropics  the 
winds  blow  almost  continuously  from  the 
northeast  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  from 
the  southeast  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  with 
irre^lar  winds,  mostly  from  the  west  in  extra- 
tropical  reeions.  The  explanation  of  the  trade 
winds  is  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  raises  the 
temperature  and  expands  the  air  most  where  its 
rays  fall  nearly  perpendii:u1arly.  This  causes 
the  air  to  ascend  in  the  region  of  the  equator 
and  to  flow  in  along  the  surface  from  either 
side.  Since,  however,  air  moving  from  higher 
to  lower  latitudes  passes  successively  over 
parallels  having  greater  easterly  motion  than 
its  own,  or  rather  greater  than  the  parallel 
whence  it  started,  it  would,  on  account  of  its 
momentum,  fall  behind  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth  and  be  deflected  more  and  more  to 
the  west  Over  the  warmest  bch  it  would  rise. 
In  rising  it  would  cool  by  expansion,  so  that 
in  (lowing  away  from  the  equator,  as  it  must 
da  to  raalce  room  for  the  air  continually  flow- 
ing in  at  the  surface,  its  tendency  would  be  to 
gradually  fall,  reaching  the  surface  in  tem- 
perate latitudes  and  contributing  to  create  the 
belt  of  high  pressure  existing  at  latitude  35° 
each  side  of  the  equator. 

The  air  aloft  in  ^oing  from  low  to  hi^  lati- 
tudes passes  successively  over  parallels  of  lati- 
tude having  less  and  less  easterly  motion,  so 
that  it  runs  ahead  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  or  is  deflected  more  and  more  to  the 
east,  giving  us  the  prevailing  westerly  winds 
of  the  temperate  zones  when  tbii  air  comes  to 

From  ihe  isothermal  level  downward  to  the 
surface,  between  latitudes  30°  and  the  poles, 
there  arc  cyclonic  circulations,  central  at  the 
poles.  The  centrifugal  force  ot  these  winds, 
because  they  run  ahead  of  the  earth,  is  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  ihey  ran  with  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  air  of  high  latitudes,  as  it  en- 
circles the  globe,  tends  to  pile  up  over  latitudes 
farther  south. 

Local  Circulation. — As  previously  indicated, 
the  permanent  circulations  are  due  to  equatorial 
healing  and  polar  cooling  and  to  the  great  sub- 
permanent  high  pressure  and  low  pressure  sys- 
tems created  hy  the  different  healing  effects  of 
continents  and  oceans.  Recently  these  systems 
have  been  called  Great  Centres  of  Action.  They 
arc  built  up  and  disintegrated  and  change  their 
geographical  positions  slowly.  While  tfiey  do 
not  nave  a  velocity  of  translation,  tike  the  ordi- 
nary cyclones  and  an ti -cyclones  that  move 
across  continents  and  oceans  and  cause  the 
changes  of  weather  that  occur  from  day  to  day. 
they  do  profoundly  influence  the  intensity  of 
storms  and  the  path  along  which  they  may 
move.  They,  therefore,  determine,  in  a  general 
way,  whether  the  character  of  (he  weather  for 
weeks  at  a  time  shall  be  wetter  or  drier,  colder 
or  warmer,  than  the  seasonal  average. 


Cycloijei.— The  cyclone,  or  low  pressure,  is 
a  system  of  spirally  inflowing  winds  which 
BSCend  in  the  region  of  the  centre,  cool  by  ex- 
pansion with  gain  in  altitude  and  usually  cause 
precipitation  in  the  form  of  lain  or  snow.  At 
or  below  the  heights  of  the  wispy  cirrus  clouds 
Ae  air  flows  Outward,  and  at  some  more  or 
lets  remote  place  moves  downward  in  the  form 
of  an  anti-cyclone.  Storms  move  eastward  ia 
the  middle  latitudes  and  westward  in  the 
tropics,  and  rotate  counter-clockwise  in  the 
northern  hetnisphere  and  in  the  apposite  A' 
rection  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  While 
the  velocity  of  gyration  may  be  anywhere  from 
lero  to  100  miles  per  hour,  depending  upon  ihc 
ateepness  of.  the  barometric  gradient  toward 
the  centre,  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the 
whole  whirUng  mass  usually  varies  from  20 
miles  per  hour  in  summer  to  40  miles  in  winter. 

Anti-cyclone. —  In  the  anti-cyclone  all  the 
■uvementa  of  the  cyclone  are  reversed  except 
tlic  direction  of  translation.  The  air  flows 
downward  near  the  centre  and  spirally  out- 
ward along  the  surface  of  the  earth  It  usually 
is  acoompanted  by  clear,  cool  and  settled 
weather,  and  this  notwithstanding  tibe  fact  thai 
the  air  heats  by  compression  as  it  descends, 
which  apparent  inconsistency  will  be  explained 
in  the  paragraph  on  Cold  Waves, 

Origin  of  Stonni.r— Any  Sowing  together  of 
the  air  between  two  anti-cyclones  must  produce 
a  cyclone,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  un- 
equal heating  effects  of  land  and  water  sik- 
faces  may  be  sutlicient  to  initiate  cyclonic  and 

A  hypothesis  to  account  for  (he  beginning  of 
storms  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  meteor- 
ologists,  assumes  thai  the  earth,  at  times,  passes 
through  shafts  of  extra  solar  heat,  which  ex- 
pand the  air  at  the  equator  more  than  they  do 
at  hi^er  latitudes,  causing  the  atmosphere  at 
the  equator  to  bulge  up  until  masses  at  high 
levels  gravitate  toward  the  poles.  These 
masses  cool  by  expansion  and  by  radiation,  gain 
in  specific  gravity  and  sink  to  the  earth  in  the 
middle  latitudes  or  the  north  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  As  they  come  down  they  rotate 
in  an  anti-cyclonic  manner  and  constitute  cold 
waves.  .  Each  descending  mass  forces  the 
ascent  of  cyclonic  whirls  or  storms  on  either 
side  The  storms  thus  formed  may  move  east- 
ward for  great  distances,  crossing  continents 
and  oceans  before  being  disintegrated.  Accord- 
ing to  theory  these  extra  heat  shafts  from  the 
sun  may  persist  for  months  and  return  to 
affect  our  weather  with  each  25-day  rotation  of 
the  luminary.  An  allowance  of  18  days  is  made 
for  the  air  to  perform  the  overhead  circula- 
tion from  the  equator  after  each  heat  impulse 
before  the  cold  wave  appears  on  our  western 
border.  According  lo  this  hiT)othesis  these  cold 
masses  should  settle  over  land  in  winter  and 
over  oceans  in  summer,  which  agrees  with  ob- 
served fact. 

Abbot's  researches  have  shown  much  of  the 
varied  character  of  solar  radiation.  With  a 
continuation  of  his  work  and  of  that  of  Kim- 
ball, of  the  Weather  Bureau,  whose  investiga- 
tions were  begun  and  continued  for  many  years 
under  iJie  dirertion  of  the  author,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  general  character  of  seasons 
may  be  foretold. 

Temperatures  of  Cyclones  and  Anti- 
cyclones.^—  According  to  Ferrel  and  other  early 
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students  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  arranged 
sysiematically  about  tlie  centreR  of  cyckuies  and 
anti-cyclones.  We  now  know  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  that  the  cyclone  as  a  wbole  is  not  a 
warm  area,  nor  is  the  anti-cyclone  a  cold  area, 
but  that  the  rising  temperature  occurs  on  the 
western  side  of  the  high  ftrea  and  on  the  eosien 
side  of  the  low  area,  and  that  the  falling  tem- 
perature is  on  the  western  side  of  the  low  area 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  high  area. 

HnrriaUM.— The  hurricane  of  the  Welt 
Indies  is  the  same  as  the  typkoan  of  the  Philip- 
pioes  and  the  China  coatt.  The  ordinary 
cyclonic  storm  that  crossed  the  United  States 
is  about  1,000  miles  tn  diameter.  The  hurricane 
is  a  cyclone  usualhr  of  only  about  lOO  to  300 
miles  in  diameter,  but  with  a  gyratory  velociiy 
far  in  excess  of  the  storms  of  the  temperate 
latitudes.  It  occurs  in  the  tropics,  moves  w«bI« 
ward  and  northward  at  the  rate  of  onfy  f  to 
12  miles  per  hour,  while  the  air  inside  of  tbe 
Btonn  may  be  whirling  at  the  rate  of  over  100 
mites.  At  latitude  26°  its  path  recurves  in  the 
form  of  a  parabola,  and  the  storm  passes  I« 
the  northeast  They  occur  mainly  in  the  four 
months  July  to  October. 

Tonutdoea. —  The  tornado  also  is  cyclonic  in 
its  movements,  but  instead  of  being  1,000 
miles  in  diameter  like  the  continental  cyclone, 
or  lOO  miles  like  the  tropica)  hurricane,  it 
usually  has  a  diameter  of  gyration  of  onfy 
about  too  to  300  yards,  and  its  speed  of  rota- 
tion is  so  terrific  that  no  instrumoits  have  cvtT 
held  together  long  enough  to  measure  its  veloc- 
ity, which  must  equal  or  exceed  that  of  a  rifle 
bnllet,  as  the  writer  has  seen  wheat  straws  that 
were  shot  by  the  wind  of  a  tornado  one-half 
inch  into  die  tough  hoiy  of  an  oak  tree,  and  a 
two  by  four  pine  scantling  driven  through  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  of  solid  iron.  As  a  rule 
they  occur  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the 
southeast  quadrant  of  a  cyclone,  when  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  are  high.  Th«r  direc- 
tion nearly  always  is  toward  the  northeast. 
They  occur  with  die  greatest  frequency  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Thunderrtorms.— The  thunder  storm  turns 
about  a  horizontal  axis  instead  of  a  vertical 
one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tornado.  On  land 
thunderstorms  occur  most  frequently  at  speci- 
fied hours  of  the  day  or  night,  such  as  3  to 
5  in  Ihe  afternoon  or  9  to  10  in  the  evening, 
and  sometimes  even  at  2  or  3  in  the  morning, 
but  no  such  periods  are  observed  over  the 
ocean.  They  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  with  equal  frequency.  In  regard  to  the 
electrical  phenomena  of  Oie  atmosphere  ii  is 
not  saie  to  Iiaiard  definite  statements,  but  pos- 
sibly auroras  are  due  to  earth-captured  solar 
electrons,  while  the  lightning  of  a  thunder- 
storm owes  its  origin,  chiefly  at  least,  to  the 
electrical  separation  produced  by  the  action  of 
wind  on  raindrops. 

Cold  Waves.— The  area  and  intensity  of 
cold  waves  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinents and  their  distance  from  the  equator. 
The  interiors  of  North  America  and  of  Siberia 
experience  more  severe  cold  than  occurs  at 
either  pole.  Departures  from  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  a  time  and  place  are  due  to  the 
dynamic  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air  through 
its  upward  and  downward  motions  below  the 
six  or  seven-mile  level.     Aii  heats  by  com- 


PTCSsioa  at  the  r^te  of  about  1'  for  each  200 
feet  of  descent  in  the  anii-cyclone,  but  ihii 
heating  induces  clearness  throu£^  the  ei-apon- 
tion  of  clouds  and  allows  a  rapid  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation.  And  then  the  temperature  of  ihe 
air  before  it  starts  on  its  downward  journey 
is  so  low  that  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  com- 
pression, it  may  be  extremely  cold  when  it 
teaches  the  earth.  However,  it  is  di^cult  to 
formulate  any  hypothesis  that  will  fully  ac- 
count for  the  cold  of  the  east  side  of  the  anii- 
cyclone  being  so  much  greater  than  thai  of  the 
west  side,  or  for  the  heat  of  the  east  side  of 
the  cyclone  being  so  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
west  side. 

Warm  Waves.— In  summer  there  comt 
periods  of  stagnation  in  the  drift  of  the  hi^ 
and  the  lows.  At  suck  times  if  a  high  slug- 
gishly rests  over  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
tween Bermuda  and  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  a  low  over  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  there  will  result  what  ij 
popularly  known  as  a  warm  wave,  for  die  w 
will  slowly  and  steadily  flow  from  the  south- 
cast,  where  the  pressure  is  greater,  toward  the 
northwest,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  and,  re- 
ceiving constant  accretions  of  heat  from  the 
hot,  radiating  surface  of  the  earth,  finally  be- 
come abnormally  heated.  This  superheated 
condition  continues  until  the  hi^h  over  the 
ocean  dies  out  or  drifts  away.  Consuh  Dai-is 
'Elementary  Meteorology'  (Boston  18W) ;  Fer- 
rel,  William,  'Treatise  on  the  Winds'  (New 
York  1893) ;  Flammarion,  ^Thunder  and  Light- 
ning' (Boston  1906);  Hann,  'Lehrbuch  det 
Meteorologie'  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1914)  ;  Milham, 
'Meteorology'  (New  York  1912) ;  Moore, 
•Descriptive  Meteorology'  (ib.,  1910) ;  Ward 
'Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Meteor- 
olc^y'  (Boston  1899). 

WiLUS  LUTBER  MOOBE, 

Projutor  of  Meteorology,  George  Washington 
Uniaersity. 

HCTEOROLOGY,  Marine,  (Eflcrs  from 
that  of  land  areas  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  more  deep^  into  the 
ocean  substance  than  into  the  land  and  diat  the 
diffusion  of  this  heat  through  the  water  bodv 
is  practically  tmiform.  The  ocean  thus  becomes 
a  vast  storage  reservoir  of  heat  which  is  but 
slowly  relumed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  effect 
upon  the  oceau  climate  is  to  render  it  more 
equable.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  cli- 
mate of  the  British  Isles.  Ireland  particularly, 
where  the  prevalent  west  winds  coming  from 
the  great  ocean  area  temper  the  climate  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  is  a  fact  notable  in  this 
connection  that  in  the  approach  of  winter  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  when  the  frost  line  on 
the  land  areas  has  reached  as  far  south  as_the 
parallel  of  38°  N.,  on  the  ocean  areas  it  is  still 
at  65°  N.  Ocean  storms  are  tcenerallv  more 
severe  than  land  storms,  but  exhibit  a  close  ap- 
proximation lo  theoretical  form  and  their 
progress  can  be  much  mare  acourately  foretold 
Consult  McAdie,  A.  G.,  'Principles  of  Aeio- 
graphy'  (Chicago  1917);  Moore,  Sir  J.  W., 
'Mcterology  Practical  and  Applied'  (Loodon 
J910). 

HBTEORS.    See  SHOOnm:  Stab. 

HBTH.    See  Mead. 
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HBTRANB,  CH.,  atso  known  in  the  im- 
pure  state  as  Marsh  Gas,  or  Firedunp,  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  gases  evolved  from 
petToleum  wells,  oil  brings  and  mnd  volcanoes. 
Ir  is  present  in  stagnant  pools  (hence  the  name 
marsh  gas)  and  in  certam  localities  where  or- 
ganic matter  is  allowed  to  decay  in  a  limited 
supply  of  air.  The  firedamp  of  coal  mines  is 
methane  mixed  with  a  small  percehtaRe  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Enormous 
quantities  of  methane  are  present  in  the  bum- 
inf;  gases  that  constitute  the  *Holy  Fire*  at 
Baku  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Methane  is  formed  in  the  fermentation  of  com- 
pounds like  cellulose,  milk  sugar  or  calcium 
butyrate,  in  the  thermal  decomposition  of  al- 
cohol, ethane,  ethylene  or  acelyleae  and  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  vegetable  matter.  Illumi- 
nating gas,  produced  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  coal,  may  contain  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  of  methane  by  volume. 

The  compound  maj  be  prepared  in  a  fairly 
pure  state,  (])_  by  treating  commercial  alumi- 
num carbide  with  water:  (2)  by  the  interaction 
of  hydrogen  and  an  oxide  of  carbon  at  250°  C, 
in  ihe  preseiKe  of  finely- divided  catalyzers  like 
cobalt,  nickel  or  iron ;  (3)  by  heating  a  mix- 
lure  of  fused  sodium  acetate  and  dry  soda-lime ; 
(4)  by  the  interaction  of  carbon  bisulphide,  me- 
tallic copper  and  hydrogen  sulphide  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature;  (S)  tiy  maintaining  charcoal 
from  sugar  in  a  stream  of  pure,  dry  nydrogen 
at  1.150°  C  Chemically  pure  methane  has  been 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  methyl  iodide.  In 
this  process  the  iodine  is  mixed  with  equal  vol- 
ume'of  alcohol  and  treated  with  the  "ifnc-ct^ 

Methane  is  a  colorless  inodorous  gas  with 
a  density  =0.559  (air=l).  It  bums  with  a 
faintly  luminous  flame  and  with  the  evolution 
of  much  heat.  Mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  in 
certain  proportions  and  then  ignited  it  explodes 
violently,  one  volume  of  methane  forming  with 
9,5  volumes  of  air  an  extremely  explosive  mix- 
ture. On  account  of  its  low  boiling  point  meth- 
ane was  for  a  long  time  known  as  one  of  the 
permanent  gases.  It  was  liquefied  by  Cailletet 
in  1877.  The  liquid  is  colorless,  boils  at  — 164* 
C.  and  solidities  at  ■ — 185.5°  C  when  the  pres- 
sure is  diminished  to  80  millimeters. 

Methane  is  a  saturated  compound  and  is  ex- 
tremely stable.  Reagents  like  fuming  nitnc 
acid,  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride have  practically  no  action  upon  it  even  at 
elevated  temperalures.  In  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  bromine  or  fluorine,  methane  under- 
goes a  chemical  change  by  substitution,  i.e.,  by 
the  replacement  of  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms  by  equivalent  atoms  of  the  halogen.  Long 
contact  with  chlorine,  for  example,  even  rn  dif- 
fused daylight  and  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
will  convert  methane  into  CH.G  (methyl  chlor- 
ide), CH^.  (methylene  chloride).  CHCl, 
(chloroform)  and  CCl.  (carbon  tetrachlor- 
ide), a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  being 
evolved  with  the  introduction  of  each  atom  of 
hal^en.  At  temperatures  not  lower  than 
1.30()  C.  methane  has  been  completely  decnm- 
posed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen.  With  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrogen  and  'hydrogen  in  the  electric 
arc  it  has  been  successfully  converted  into  hy- 
drocyanic add.  Pattmts  have  also  been  taken 
for  the  oxidation  of  methane  (under  the  cata- 
lytic   action    of   tan  bark)    into    fonnic   mO, 


medyt  alcohol  and  formaldehyde.     See  Gases 
IN  MiNxs  AMP  Coal. 

V.  S.  Babasinian, 

Projector  of  Chtmittrj,  Lehigh  University, 

METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  See 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  (SOUTH). 
See  Methombt  Chubches  of  the  Wobld. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  UNION.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  divided  In 
1844  by  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Begitming  with  a  conference  at  Cape 
May,  in  1S76,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
looking  toward  imioo-  The  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  ap- 
pdnted  a  commission  in  1914.  The  next  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  v^ich  met  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1916, 
alio  appointed  a  commission.  The  commis- 
sions have  held  several  meeting  together  but 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  conclustonB.  The  bond 
between  Oie  two  denauinBtions  is  very  close. 
They  have  already  united  in  some  o£  their  mis- 
sion work,  e^kedally  in  education  and  publica- 
tion. Many  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church  look  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
body  will  also  be  included  in  the  imion.  The 
combined  membership  would  be  in  excess  of 
6,000,000.  In  the  meantime  the  three  largest 
groups  of  Coloied  Methodists  including  the 
African  Ucthodist  E]iiscot»)  Qiurch,  the  Afri- 
can UethodiU  ^MKoofi  Zion  Church  and  the 
Colored  Methodist  Eptsoopal  Church,  have 
taken  the  prdiinfaary  steps  looking  toward 
union  in  1924^  Th^  hope  that  the  negro  num- 
bers of  the  Methoidist  Episcopal  Church  will 
imile  with  them.  The  total  combined  member- 
ship of  the  four  groufs  wotild  be  more  than 
3,000,000. 

METHODIST  CHURCHES  OP  THE 
WORLD.  A  group  of  25  organized  bodies 
which  repreMnt  an  eranj^elicaf  type  of  the 
ChiistlaR  religion,  and  wtncfe,  rising  under  the 
Wesleys  in  England,  in  the  18th  century,  has 
been  spread  to  all  comnries  and  has  become  one 
of  the  great  Christian  Communions. 

History  of  EbkUsIi  MMhodlim,—  The  rise 
of  Methodism  was  on  this  wise.  John  and 
Charies  Wesley,  cleivytnen  of  the  (^urch  of 
England,  as  their  '^tfaer  was  before  them, 
formed.  1729^  at  Oxford  University,  with  oth- 
ers, a  club  for  the  promotion  of  persona)  rell- 
gicm.  Being  very  eamett  young  men,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  a  series  of  mles  of  conduct, 
which  were  somewhat  strict  for  die  times,  and 
ohseired  so  careftjHy  that  they  were  called  ih 
derision,  *  Methodists.*  and  their  little  company 
was  tertned  the  «Holy  Club."  They  prayed 
much,  read  devMional  books  and  visited  the 
sick  and  unforttmate.  The  age  was  one  of  lax- 
ness  in  religious  observance  and  of  indulgence 
hi  gambling,  drinking  and  other  vices  and  im- 
moralities, which  invaded  church  circles.  This 
tcaded  to  deepen  the  earnestness  and  endio- 
siasm  of  the  young  reformers  and  a  revival 
was  the  natural  outcome,  the  sweep  and  influ- 
ence of  which  no  one  of  them  could  have  im- 
agined. Three  men  of  remarkable  power  were 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.  John  Wesley 
(born  in  1703),  preacher,  leader  organizer,  au- 
thor,   indefattgabte    workief;    Charles    Wesley 
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<boni  in  1707),  pupit  orator,  uneqiMled  hyam 
writer;  Georf[«  Whitefield  (born  in  1714), 
evangeliit,  whose  fiery  leal  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence won  tens  of  thousands  on  botb  sides  of 
the  ocean.  AD  of  them  j^reat  pteac^rs,  John 
was    pre-eminently    the    organ iier.     His    reli- 

_s  experience  passed  throijKh  several  staffes, 
e  last  of  which  was  in  1738;  when  at  a  Mo- 
ravian meeting  in  London,  he  *fclt  his  heart 
strangely  warmed.'  The  next  yea'  1^  bcKan 
to  organise  converts  into  societies,  which 
was  the  actual  epoch  of  Mclhodism.  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  Enijtand,  which  closed 
its  churches  to  him,  compelled  him  to  resort  to 
open-air  preadiinK  which  multiplied  lus  hear- 
ers and  mule  the  movement  a  people's  move- 
ment. The  preachinK  was  clear,  direct,  simple, 
setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  a  free,  full,  pres- 
ent salvation  from  sin  by  faith,  and  presenting 
religion  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  had. 
The  Wcsleys  never  severed  their  relation  wiA 
the  Church  of  England,  nor  abandoned  its  doc< 
Irinal  and  ecclesiastical  systems.  Ucthodism  in 
England  was  a  movement  within  the  Church, 
lo  which  the  societies  looked  for  the  sacraments 
until  after  the  death  of  the  founder, 

The  Methodist  system  was  a  ffradual  dc- 
velopment  out  of  the  conditions  which  forced 
Wcslnr  to  take  steps  contrary  to  hi>  Hif^ 
Church  ideas.  Consecrated  places  beinir  shut 
to  Methodist  meeitnf!s,  he  had  to  build  chapels 
and  hold  services  in  schools,  private  housfs  and 
bams,  and  in  the  open  air;  ministers  being  too 
few  to  do  the  preaching,  he  called  to  his  aid 
laymen ;  societies  increased  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  necessary  to  plan  for  their  care,  hence  the 
annual  conference;  changes  in  appointments  he- 
'ing  necessary,  the  itinerancy  was  developed  to 
regulate  them.  Other  distinctive  features  of 
Methodism,  the  class  meeting  for  testimony  and 
prayer;  bookrooms  for  the  publishing  and  sale 
of  a  growing  body  of  deiKur^national  Vtenture, 
and  the  conference  study  for  the  traitnng  of 
preachers  cot  college  bred,  were  likewise  in 
answer  to  the  demand  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
propaganda. 

British  Methodism  ^  not,  after  the  death 
of  John  Wesley,  escape  the  fate  of  diyision. 
Indeed,  radical,  doctrinal  differences  dewcfcped 
between  him  and  Whitefield,  and  a  separation 
took  place,  the  latter  being  a  pronounced  Cal- 
vinist  and  the  former  a  strong  Arminian.  One 
cause  or  another  brought  a  ntnnber  of  separa- 
tions, with  9  or  10  different  branches.  Bv  the 
process  of  anion  several  of  these  have  disap- 
peared and  there  are  now  five  dittract  bodies, 
not  including  the  Welsh  Calviuislic  Methodist 
Church  which  affiliates  with  the  Presbrterian 
churches. 

1.  WesIcTOn  Hetbodiit  Chnrch^  Jcdin 
Wesley  dominated  in  absolute  bshion  the  or- 
ganiiBlion  he  had  created,  imtil  the  success  of 
the  American  Revohition  compelled  rccaRnilton 
of  _the  independence  of  the  societies  in  the 
Umled  Stales  and  in  Englaikd.  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  held  both  property  and  patronage; 
but  in  anticipation  of  liis  death  (1791).  he  pre- 
pared a  "Deed  of  Declaration'  which  consti- 
tuted 100  preachers,  selected  by  himself,  a 
Legal  Conference  to  hold  the  Church  property 
and  provide  (or  the  annual  appointment  of  (he 
preachers.  Thus  was  distributed  the  large 
powers  which  he  had  held  in  his  own  hands 


and  which  he  was  apparently  utiwIllinR  to  eo- 
Irust  to  any  individual  as  bis  successor. 

The  first  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confertnct 
was  held  in  1744,  witen  Wesley  counseled  with 
his  preachers  and  a  few  clergymen  who  favored 
his  work,  and  mlcs  were  adapted  for  the  brae- 
fit  of  the  societies  and  the  preachers.  Later  on, 
separate  conferences  were  held  in  Ireland, 
which  Wesley  had  first  visited  in  1747,  and  in 
America,  in  1773,  whither  two  preachers  had 
been  sent  in  I7W.  In  1770  there  were  upward 
of  29,000  members  and  probationers  in  the  Brit- 
ish societies,  and  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  deadi, 
71^568.  This  success  had  not  been  obtained 
withant  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor,  in  whidi 
Wesley  himself  was  the  chief,  continuallv  trar- 
eling,  preaching  at  all  hours  of  the  dav  and 
night,  and  enduring  besides  the  natural  dis- 
comforts of  his  journeys  and  exposures,  oblo. 
qny,  abuse  and  even  mob  and   individual  vio- 

After  his  death  the  Conference  was  at  odds 
on  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  sac- 
raments. At  its  session  in  1792,  it  prohibited 
them,  removing!  the  prohibition  in  1793  and  sub- 
sequently providing  for  them,  and  later  still  fot 
the  ordmilion  of  ministers.  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  societies 
were   formed  and  other  denominational  enter- 

I irises  instituted.  There  are  two  colleges,  Wes- 
ey,  at  Sheffield,  and  Queen's,  at  Taunton,  and 
a  theological  college  in  four  places.  Lay  mem- 
ber? were  admitted  to  the  Conference  in  1878 
Beside  the  annual  Conference  in  England  there 
are  conferences  in  Ireland,  France  and  South 
Africa.  The  Oiurch  has  in  Great  Britain 
(J917)  neariy  492,000  members  and  probation- 
ers, and  in  other  conferences  and  its  fordf^n 
missions,  361,398;  In  all,  853,3^,  Methodism  is 
intensely  missionary  in  its  spirit,  by  which  it 
has  been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Wes- 
ley's first  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican colom'es  and  next  to  the  West  Indies.  1786, 
Missions  in  Africa  and  Ceylon  were  begun  in 
1811  and  1813.  respectively.  Now  the  missions 
of  the  Methodist  bodies  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  Australasia  are  in  all  the  continents. 
Some  of  the  earlier  and  most  notable  successes 
being  in  Fiji  and  other  South  Sea  islands,  from 
which  savagery  was  banished  long  ago.  The 
various  Methodist  bodies  reported  lo  the  Ecu- 
menical Methodist  Conference  in  1911  an  ag- 
gregate of  $2,540,000  in  income  for  tordpi 
missions  which  are  in  the  countries  of  £urop& 
Asia,  Africa,  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

2.  Primitive  Hethodist  Church. —  The  rise 
of  this  body  in  1810  was  due  to  the  condemna- 
tion by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  camp 
meetings  which  Lorenzo  Dow.  an  American 
preacher,  had  introduced  in  England,  and  to  ihc 
exclusion  of  Hugh  Bourne  and  other  ministers 
for  promoting  them.  The  Primitive  Church  is 
the  largest  of  the  branches  which  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  original  body,  having  (1917) 
205,217  members.  It  gives  a  large  place  to  lay- 
men in  its  government.  Hartley  College.  Man- 
chester, belongs  to  it. 

3.  United  MctbocUst  Church.— The  resuli 
of  a  union  of  the  Methodist  New  Cotmeciion. 
formed  in  1796  by  Alexander  Kilham,  who  w^ 
excluded  from  the  Conference  for  determined 
oppositioti  to  what  be  called  the  despotism  of 
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ihe  Conference;  the  Bible  Christians,  formed  in 
1810  by  William  O'Bryan  (who  had  been  ex- 
cluded as  a  layman)  to  give  more  power  and 
opportunity  to  laymen;  and  the  United  Uethod- 
ist  Free  Churches,  which  was  itself  an  organ- 
ization into  which  had  been  merged  (1857)  sev- 
eral bodies  known  as  'Protestant  Methodists,* 
■Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,*  'Wesleyan 
Reformers'  and  others,  all  arising  out  of  lEa- 
ciplinary  processes  by  the  ort^nal  body.  The 
Church  resulting  from  the  union  of  1907  num- 
bered, in  1917,  182^  members. 

4.  WcBleyan  Reform  Union.— A  smatt 
body  of  8,770  members,  continuinK  the  ot^n- 
ization  which  refused  to  enter  the  union  of 
1857. 

5.  Independeat  Uetbodist  Churches.— 
There  are  146  of  these  churches,  which  are  con- 
gregational, or  independent,  with  391  ministers 
and  9^98  membere. 

These  four  bodies  have  tn  all  405,949  mem- 
bers. Adding  the  853,398  Wesleym  Methodists 
gives  a  grand  total  of  l;2S9,307  members  for  the 
British  group,  with  6,263  ministers  and  16,955 
churches.  The  British  group,  together  with  the 
Australasian,  constitutes  the  Eastern  Section  of 
Ihe  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  the 
Western  Section  consisting  of  the  American 
churches  and  the  UediodJst  Church  of  Japan, 
which  was  organited  of  mission  churches  of  the 
Methodist  ^iscopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  The  Conference  meets  decen- 
nially and  is  rein'eEeBtcd  in  the  int«rvats  by  an 
Elctimenical  Commission. 

Methodiini  in  AoitrKlani*.—  British  Meth- 
odism was  early  slanted  in  the  Australasian 
colonies,  die  first  cnurch  in  thai  continent  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  1816.  Most  of  the  British 
branches  came  In  process  of  time  to  be  repre- 
sented there,  but  a  union  movement  which  be- 
gan in  1896  ID  New  Zealand  and  spread  to  Ans- 
tralia  resulted  in  a  mersing  of  all  branches  in 
1902,  save  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  New 
Zealand,  who  maintained  a  separate  existence 
There  are  two  bodies: 

1.  AuslraliaM  Methodist  Ckwch,  a  body  of 
149,878  members,  with  S65  itinerant  ministers 
(1917).  It  has  a  General  Conference,  and 
prosecutes  vigorously  missions  among  the  na- 
tives and  the  pagan  -bouth  Sea  Islanders  and  in 
India.    It  is  also  active  in  education. 

2.  New  Zealand  UethoditI  Church.— This 
body  has  24,730  members,  with  198  ministers. 
It  manifests  missionary  leal  and  promotes  edu- 

HethocUsiii  in  America.— The  largest 
KToup  of  Methodist  churches  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  oonsisting  of  16  bodies,  to  which 
must  be  added  -two  bodies  for  Canada  and  one 
for  Japan,  all  constituting  the  Western  Section 
of  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference — 19 
bodies  in  all,  with  8,622,395  members. 

I.  Melhodisi  Episcopal  CAwrcA.^ Immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  England  brought  Methodism 
to  the  American  colonies.  The  first  to  land,  so- 
far  as  known,  was  a  company  of  German  Pala- 
tines,  who  had  settled  in  Ireland,  and  who  came 
thence  to  America  to  engage  in  linen- weaving. 
The  head  of  the  group  was  Philip  Embu^^,  a 
local  preacher,  and  their  dass-teader.  They 
arrived  at  New  York  in  August  1760,  probably 
held  meetii^s  c»ccasionally,  but  fomwa  no  so- 
ciety, so  far  as  the  record  shows,  until  1766 


when  Embury  began  to  preach  rcgulariy  and 
formed  what  was  known  as  the  'first  Methodist 
society  in  America,'  Two  years  later  the  "first 
Methodist  church  in  America'  was  built  and 
opened.  The  third  building  occupies  the  origi- 
nal site,  and  John  Street  Methodist  Church, 
New  York  Qty,  is  the  oldest  Methodist  society 
in  America.  "About  the  same  time,*  as  the 
historical  statement  of  the  Methodist  IKscipline 
has  it,  Robert  Str^wbridge,  a  local  preacher 
from  Ireland  began  lo  preach  and  form  societies 
at  Sams  Creek  and  vicinity,  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.  A  log  chapel  was  built  soon  after.  Some 
claim  that  the  Maryland  beginning  was  prior  to 
that  of  New  York.  The  matter  is  in  control 
versy.  In  response  to  urgent  letters  from  New 
York,  Wesley  sent  over  (17W)  two  preachers, 
Pilmoor  and  Boardman,  to  help  the  'brethren 
in  America.'  These  were  followed  by  others, 
including  a  young  Methodist  preacher  from 
England,  Frauds  Asbury,  who  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1771.  All  the  other  men  sent  hy 
Wesley  returned  to  England  before,  or  at,  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rerolntionary  War;  bnt  Asbury 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Americans  and  re- 
mained to  spread  Methodism  from  Geotgia  to 
Canada  and  to  the  regions  beyond  the  AUe- 
ghenies.  He  organised  societieB,  compiled  a 
bo(A  of  discipline  for  their  regwlation,  and  ad- 
ministered it  with  fideHty  and  firmness.  The 
fonnder  of  American  Methodism  had  -qualities 
as  a  leader  and  organizer  as  great,  in  some  r«- 
epects,  as  those  of  Wesley  himself,  to  whom  he 
yielded  nothing  in  leal,  devotion  and  capacity 
for  work.  No  man  of  his  time  knew  the  cities, 
towns  and  frontier  sett lem eats  better  than 
Asbtiry,  who  held  a  firm  grip  a£  preachers  and 
societies  through  the  formative  period,  from  Uk 
time  of  his  arrival  in  1771  lo  the  day  of  his 
death,  21  March  1616.  When  he  came,  316 
Methodists  were  reported  for  the  American 
continent;  when  he  died,  the  number  lud 
reached  214,235,  surpassing  by  several  thousand 
the  strength  of  the  mother  Church  in  England. 
New  York.  Phitadelplua  and  Baltimore  were 
the  early  centres  of  the  new  denomination ;  but 
dK  greater  work  was  done  in  the  country 
districts,  ^^ch,  covered  with  a  system  of 
circuits,  brought  groups  of  small  societies 
under  the  care  of  preachers  and  multiplied  the 
power  oE  the  humbfe  itinerant.  The  first  annual 
conference  was  beld  in  Philadelphia  in  1773, 
with  to  preachers,  all  Europeans,  all  of  [he  lay 
order,  present.  It  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Wesky  and  his  conference,  accepted  the 
doctrine  and  disciplitte  of  British  Methodism, 
forbiddiiu:,  in  loyalty  to  Wesl^,  the  adminis- 
tration oi  the  sacraments,  for  which  Methodists 
must  look  to  the  Episcopal  churches.  Oppor- 
tuttities  for  this  were  few,  and  Asbury's  iron 
band  could  not  always  enforee  obedience  to  this 
rule.  Unordained  preachers,  selected  from 
among  converts  who  had  "gifts  and  graces,* 
served  the  societies  for  the  next  10  years,  there 
bein^  none  others,  and  none  with  power  to 
ordauL  After  the  new  nation  was  recognized, 
the  Church  was  organized.  At  a  general  con- 
ference of  the  preachers  in  Baltimore  late  in 
December  1784,  a  letter  was  presented  from 
Wesley  sa3Hng  that  as  the  colonies  .were  now 
independent,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, be  ileemed  it  necessary  that  the  Methodist 
societies,  long  deprived  of  the  ordinances, 
should  have  ttiem  and  should  have  thel"  
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form  of  Kovcmment.  Having  failed  to  secure 
ordination  for  any  one  from  the  bishop  of 
London  and  having  for  some  years  been  con- 
vinced that  presbyters  and  bishops  are  of  the 
same  order,  and  therefore  have  the  same  ri^t 
to  ordain,  he  had  appointed  Thomas  Coke  and 
Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint  superintendents  in 
North  America.  Upon  Coke,  already  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  of  England,  he  had  laid 
hands  in  a  ceremony  of  ordination  or  consecra- 
tion. The  General  Conference  proceeded  to 
organize  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 
doctrinal  standards,  including  25  articles  of 
religion,  adopted  from  the  39  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  discipline.  It  elected 
Coke  and  Asbury  as  superintendents,  or  bishops, 
defining  their  powers  and  duties,  and  Coke  or- 
dained Asbury  deacon,  elder  and  bishop.  This 
Action  of  the  Conference  bad  the  effect  of  set- 
tling the  controversies  which  had  distracted  the 
societies  over  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  it  provided  for  ordained  men,  at  a 
time  when  such  were  few  and  far  between, 
even  in  the  older  denominations. 

Prcun  this  lime  on  the  Church  grew  in  num- 
bers, annual  conferences  were  created,  the  itiner- 
ancy firmly  established,  a  publishing  house  set 
np  for  denominational  literature,  schools 
opened,  provision  made  for  training  ministers 
in  a  coarse  of  conference  study,  and  the  insti- 
tutiona  of  an  aggressive  denomination,  includ- 
ing a  Church  press,  home  and  foreign  miisioni. 
Church  extension,  a  fund  for  superannuated 
ministers,  etc.,  gradually  developed. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  Methodism  of 
Wesley  were  also  those  of  the  Methodism  of 
Asbury:  itinerant  preachers,  whose  appoint- 
ments were  ctumgcd  every  year  or  oftener,  then 
every  two  years ;  local  preachers  from  whose 
ranks  the  itinerants  were  recruited;  class-lead- 
ers for  12  or  more  members,  for  prayer,  testi- 
mony and  advice;  probation  for  six  months  for 
new  converts;  Gospel  preaching  of  a  fervent 
type  designed  to  convict  of  sin  and  bring  re- 
pentance and  faith  in  God  for  salvation  and 
sanctifies tion ;  a  ministry  of  two  orders,  deacon 
and  elder,  and  circuits  connecting  several  socie- 
ties under  one  preacher.  American  Methodism 
differed  from  English  Methodism  in  its  confer- 
ence system  —  quarterly,  for  the  societies,  held 
by  the  presifKng  elder;  district,  for  all  the 
societies  under  the  care  of  the  presiding  elder; 
annual,  for  the  itinerants,  and  general,  for  te)ti»- 
lation  and  administration  and  judicial  decision; 
bishops  for  the  whole  church,  not  diocesan,  but 
itinerant.  The  General  Conference,  character- 
istic of  all  branches,  meets  once  in  four  years. 
Lay  delegates  were  admitted  in  1872.  They 
equal  in   number  the  ministerial   delegates. 

Its  missionary  enterprise  has  been  wide- 
spread and  extensive.  It  had  from  1819  to  1905 
one  society  for  home  and  fordgn  missions. 
Since  the  latter  date,  it  has  had  a  Board  of 
Foreign  and  a  Board  of  Home  missions  and 
Church  Extension.  The  home  operations  in- 
clude all  classes  of  population,  English  and 
foreign- speaking,  also  Indian  and  Negro.  For 
this  work  the  expenditure  in  1917,  including  the 
Woman's  Home  Society,  was  more  than  $2.- 
400,000.  The  Foreign  Board,  together  with  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Society,  expended  in  1917 
$3,716,000.  The  foreign  work,  is  in  Europe  — 
Russia,  Finland,    Scandinavia,    Germany    (tin-o 


annual  conferences),  Austria-Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Switzerland,  France  and  Italy— aggre- 
eating  74.488  communicants;  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  18,422  communicants;  in  India. 
Burma,  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  379,W 
communicants;  in  Japan,  China  and  Kore: 
82,424;  and  in  Africa.  20,332. 

The  grand  total  of  Foreign  mission  cotmnuiU' 
cants  is  475,212.  The  growth  of  the  Churdi  i« 
the  United  States  was  almost  without  paralld.  At 
Asbury's  death  in  1816  it  had  214,235  memben; 
at  the  end  of  1916,  100  years  later,  it  had  had, 
including  missions  on  all  continents,  save  Aus- 
tralia, 4,128/164,  notwithstanding  losses  by  re- 
peated division,  with  20,503  itinerant  ministers, 
15239  local  preachers  and  30.738  churches,  wiih 
4.579,029  in  its  Sunday  schools,  and  596,^  In 
its  Epworth  Leagues,  not  including  junior  mem- 
bers. The  estimated  value  of  its  church  and 
farsonage  property  was  upward  of  $250,000,000. 
Is  universities,  collies,  seminaries,  academics, 
etc.,  are  numerous,  strong,  well-endowed  and 
prosperous.  Its  hc^ntals,  homes  for  aged  and 
children  have  come  into  existence  in  the  last 
half-century,  and  are  found  throughout  iis 
boundaries.  ■  It  is  a  polyglot  Church,  having 
services  in  Gemian,  French,  Bohemian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish  and  other  European  tongues 
ana  also  in  various  Indian  dialects. 

Division  has  disturbed  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  almost  from  the  first;  O'KelJy  ltd 
out  a  small  company  of  dissidents  in  179J; 
several  oi^anintions  were  formed  before  1820 
by  withdrawing  colored  members ;  a  Urge  num- 
ber were  alienated  in  1630  as  the  result  oi 
controversy  over  what  was  characterized  as 
autocratic  rule;  hter  the  slavery  c]ueslion  be- 
came a  dividing  factor,  resulting  in  a  sepaia- 
tioa  in  1841-43,  and  in  1844-45  in  the  largest 
divirion  of  all,  taking  away  nearly  half  of  the 
members  reported  at  that  time.  Some  oi  the 
divisions  have  disappeared,  but  of  those  remain- 
ing all  but  one,  the  Primitive,  ^rrew  out  of 
differences  in  government,  admimstration  and 

2.  Mtthodiit  Efiscopai  Church  SoiUk.—  T\x 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  South  after  it  had 
ceased  in  the  rest  of  the  States,  the  straggie  to 
expand  it  to  the  border  Stales,  and  the  enfoire- 
ment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  sharply  accen- 
tuated and  divided  American  opinion,  and  in- 
evitably drew  the  (ThurcheB  into  the  contro- 
versy. Anti-slaverv  sentiment  became  vigorous 
and  outspoken  in  ine  North  and  roused  strenu- 
ous exposition  in  the  South.  The  Methodist 
Chnrdi  tried  to  reprtss  abolition  a^tation  in  iiJ 
ranks,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  avoid  cotnpliciiy 
with  the  institution,  on  the  other.  When  Bishop 
Andrew  became  a  slave  bolder,   Through   inhent- 


1844.  The  sentiment  of  the  Northern  delegates 
supported  a  resolution  advising  Bishop  Andrew 
to  ■desist  from  the  exercise  of  offict^  so  lonp 
as  he  continued  to  hold  slaves.  The  other 
bishops  united  in  sttgtresting  that  die  matter  be 
postponed  to  the  conlerence  of  1848,  and  that. 
meantime,  the  work  of  the  bishops  be  so  ar- 
ranged ttec  Bishop  Andrew  be  given  oversiBh: 
in  that  section  of  the  country  where  his  service- 
would  not  meet  with  objection.  But  this  and 
other  compromises  were  pal  aside,  under  the 
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fear  that  dtfacrwise  the  CfainJi  would  be 
broken  up  in  portions  in  the  North,  and  the 
resolution  vras  adopted  by  a  vote  of  110  lo  (& 
The  nest  day  the  General  Conference  refused 
to  say  that  the  action  was  Bimph-  advisory. 
Thereupon  Southern  delegates,  wnb  aad  refused 
to  allow  Bishop  Andrew  to  fesiga,  entered  a 
protest,  and  a  special  commiltee  was  appointed 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  This  committee  re- 
ported a  plan  of  separation  which  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  event  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  body  in  the  South,  the  plan 
provided  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  book 
concern  accounts,  stock,  fimds,  etc.,  if  the 
anDual  conferences  should  agree  to  the  neces- 
sary change  in  the  constitution;  those  in  the 
South  did  so  Jsree,  but  the  Northern  confer- 
ences Defused.  The  General  Conference  of 
184S  declared  the  'plan"  null  and  void;  but 
meantime  the  Southera  conferences  had  organ- 
ized the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  new  body  had  in  1846  upward  of  4SS/»0 

members,  including  125,000  negroes.    It  suffered 

much  in  common  with  other  churches  in  the 

South  during  the  Gvil  War,  which  was  .fought 

1  territory  occupied  by  it,  its  Josses  in  mem- 


Small   separations  (see  Congbboational 

MEIH0D18T3  infra)  have  occurred  since,  but 
growth  has  been  continuous  and  large,  reaching 
100  per  cent  in  the  30  years  ending  with  1917, 
when  there  were  2,172,628  members,  7,530  itiner- 
ant nuDisters,  1,745,233  scholars  in  Sunday 
school  131,129  members  of  the  Epworth 
League.  17.376  churches,  vahied  at  $63,824,000. 
It  has  prosperoua  home  and  forei^  missions. 
a  full  equipment  of  educational  insulutions  and 
benevolent  organizations.  Since  Vanderbilt 
University  ceased  to  be  accepted  as  an  institu- 
tion of  the  Church,  two  universities  have  been 
established,  Emory,  at  Atlanta  and  Southwest- 
ern, at  Dallas,  Texas.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous colleges  and  other  institutions  for  both 
sexes,  liie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
expended  in  1917  a  total  of  $1,336,000  on  its 
home  and  foreign  missions  which  arc  under 
one  administration.  Its  foreign  missions  are  in 
Mexico,  Cuba,  South  America,  Cliina,  Japan, 
Korea  and  Africa. 

In  doctrine,  discipline  and  government  the 
Church,  South,  does  not  dither,  except  in  a  few 
particulars,  from  the  body  from  wlach  it  sepa- 
rated. It  gives  its  bishops  a  quahfied  veto  over 
legislationthey  may  deem  unconstitutional,  there 
is  a  limited  lay  representation  in  the  annual 
conf erence,  aad  probation  for  nkcmbership  is  not 
retjuired.  Appointments  of  ministers  to  the 
same  charges  is  subject  to  Umitktion  to  a  term 
of  years,  a  r«striction  which  the  Northern  body 
removed  in  1896.  A  joint  commission  of  25 
from  each  Church  is  endeavoring  to  agree 
(1918)  upon  a  plan  for  a  reunion  of  the  two 
Churches,  which  promises  ultimate  success. 
The  feehng  in  the  Southern  General  CJ)nfer- 
ence  (Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1918)  resulted  in  a 
nearly  unanimous  vole  to  continue  the  oommjs- 
Rion,  but  there  was  nothing;  in  the  action  to 
remove  the  deadlock  on  the  race  question  be- 
tween the  two  Churches.  The  rcmnted  Church 
would  have  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  mem- 
bers, with  more  than  28,000  ministers  and 
4&000  churches.  The.  plan  also  provides  for  a 
merging  of  colored  bodies  in  a  sectional  con- 


ference, with  r^reseotation  in  the  General  Con- 
ference, which  15  to  unite  all  the  sectional  or 
regional  conferences. 

3.  Methodist  ProUstont  Church.—  This  body 
was  created  by  a  general  convention  held  in  No- 
vember 1830,  in  Baltimore,  of  Methodist  re- 
formers, most  of  whom  had  been  expelled  or 
had  withdrawn  froin  the  Methodist  £pisc<^>al 
Churdi.  They  had  advocated  reduction  of  the 
power  of  bi^opsi  the  election  of  presiding 
elders,  instead  of  appointment  by  the  bishops ; 
the  admission  of  laymen  to  all  conferences,  and 
various  other  reforms.  They  had  distingmshed 
leaders,  including  Nicholas  Snethcn  and  Asa 
Shinn.  The  new  body  began  its  existence  with 
83  nunisters  and  about  5,000  men^rs,  and  ^ew 
for  a  time  quite  rapidly.  It  admitted  laymen 
to  the  general  and  annual  conferences,  and  sub- 
stituted presidents,  elected  annually,  for  bishopSt 
and  arranged  for  the  afipointment  of  pastors  by 
a  stationing  committee.  The  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion resulted  in  a  division  of  this  Church 
(1858)  and  the  creation  by  the  Northern  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Cliurch.  After  the 
close  of  the  ,war  the  two  Churches  were  re- 
united imder  the  original  title,  which  the  South- 
em  branch  had  retained.  At  the  reunion  in 
1877  there  were  116^542  members.  The  gains 
in  the  last  25  years  have  not  been  very  large. 
There  were  in  1915  about  200,000  members, 
with  1,410  itinerant  ministers,  including  women, 
and  2,400  churches.  There  are  publishing 
houses  at  Bahinwre  and  Pittsburg,  missionary 
and  other  denominational  societies  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Its  foreign  missions  are  in 
Japan,  India  and  China,  on  which  upward  of 
$59,000  was  expended  in  1917. 

4.  IVtsleyan  Methodiil  Church. —  Methodist 
ministers  and  members,  mostly  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  demanded  the  abolition  _  of 
slavery  and  were  opposed  to  secret  societies, 
ofjganized  this  body  m  1843.  It  refused  to  ad- 
mit to  membership  persons  connected  with 
slavery  or  secret  societies,  and  rejected  the 
episcopacy.  Within  two  years  after  its  organi- 
zation it  had  15,000  members ;  but  has  grown 
little  since,  having  in  1916  about  20,000,  with 
600  ministers  and  about  as  many  churches.  It 
has  a  publishing  house  at  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 

5.  free  Methodist  Church. —  This  body  was 
organized  in  1860  by  a  convention  of  ministers 
and  laj-men,  some  of  whom  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Genesee  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  result  of  agitation  on 
subjects  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Free  Metho- 
dists insist  on  n on- conformity  to  the  world, 
plain  and  simple  living,  oppose  costly  churches 
and  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
They  have  bishops,  elected  every  four  years. 
Their  publishing  house  is  in  (Siicago.  The 
C3iurch  had  in  1917  nearly  35/WO  members, 
with  1,250  itinerant  ministers  and  1,175 
diurches.  It  has  missions,  home  and  foreign, 
and  educational  institutions.  It  raises  nearly 
$125,000  a  year  for  its  foreign  missions  in  China. 
India,  Japan,  Africa,  the  West  Indies  ana 
Panama. 

6.  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the  result  of 
immigration  from  England  and  Canada,  and 
iKit  of  any  division  on  this  si<le  of  the  sea.  It 
has  two  annual  conferences  and  8,600  members. 

7.  Conor rgationai  Methodist  Chvrch,t\it  out- 
come (1S72)  of  withdrawals  from  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  (^urch.  South,  on  accauiu  qf  ob- 
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jectims  to  its  system  of  Kovemment.  A  small 
body  known  as  the  New  Congregational 
Methodist  Church  separated  in  1681  from  tha 
original  body.  There  was  also  a.  cxilored  Con- 
gregational body,  which  has  disappeared.  The 
two  which  remain  have  together  about  16,000 
members,  mostly  in  the  South.  Independent 
Methodist  diurdies  have  dwindled  to  the  point 
of  extinction. 

Colored  Methodist  Churches. —  Methodism 
with  its  fervent  appeals  and  experiences  attracted 
negroes  from  the  first,  both  North  and  South. 
"Black  Harry*  accompanied  Bishop  Asbiiry  on 
some  of  his  journeys,  and  often  spoke  with 
moving  power  to  his  own  people.  Asbniy's 
attitude  toward  slavery  was  one  of  opposition, 
and  he  had  little  or  no  caste  prejudice.  Ac- 
cordingly many  negroes  became  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  particularly 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  service  of  while  ministers  was 
not  always  obtainable  or  satisfactory,  and  as 
early  as  1787  some  colored  people  in  Phihdel- 
phia  withdrew  and  Bishop  White,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  ordained  one  of  their  number  to 
serve  them.  Bishop  Asbury  likewise  ordained, 
1799,  Richard  Allen,  a  slave,  who  had  bought 
his  freedom.  Including  341,000  colored  mem- 
bers in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1917,  and  the  various  distinct  colored  branches, 
there  are  in  all  about  1300,000  negro  Metho- 
dists. (The  United  States  census  of  1916  con- 
siderably reduces  this  number,  hot  the  Churches 
say  the  government  figures  are  too  low). 

8.  African  Meihadisl  Episcopal  Church. 
organiicd  in  Philadelphia,  1816,  with  Richard 
Allen,  ex-slave,  as  its  first  bishop.  In  doc- 
trines, discipline  and  governmentit  does  not 
differ  matenatly  from-  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  from  irfiich  it  sprang.  It  has  been 
very  prosperous,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne,  who  graduated  from 
the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of  Gettys- 
burg, it  has  taken  preat  Interest  in  education. 
It  has  four  universities,  including  Wilberforce 
Uiriversit^.  in  Ohio.  It  began  foreign  missions 
eariy  in  ils  history  in  Africa,  rtie  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  16  bishops,  5,000  min- 
isters, 6,000  churdies  and  620,000  members. 
United  States  census  figures  for  1916  are 
552,265. 

9.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
organized  in  New  York  City  as  a  society  for 
separate  worship  in  1796,  formally  as  a  denom- 
ination in  1820.  It  was  the  result  of  a  desire 
of  colored  members  to  condtict  their  own  wor- 
ship. They  built  a  church  called  Zion  and 
occupied  it  in  1800.  For  some  years  white 
ministers  served  it  as  pastors.  Then  they 
secured  colored  ministers.  James  Varick  was 
their  first  bishop.  Since  1880  their  bishops 
have  been  elected  for  life  instead  of  for  tour 
years.  It  has  nine  bishops  and  a  full  list  of 
denonu national  boards  for  its  missions  and- 
benevolences,  and  several  colleges.  It  carries 
on  foreign  missions  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies 
and  Guiana,  Its  publishing  house  is  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  The  number  of  its  members,  1915, 
was  569,000,  with  upward  of  3,500  itinerant 
ministers  and  3,200  churches.  The  United 
States  census  of  1916  cuts  down  the  member- 
ship to  less  than  259,000. 

10.  Colored  Methodist  Episco/'al  Church, 
organized  tn  1870,  under  the  auspices  of  die 


Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  Soodi,  of  a~i- 
iera  and  members  connectnl  irith  the  kr: 
body  which  reporud  nearly  2O&fi00  ai.r: 
members  in  1860,  Seven  years  later  it  hado^ 
54,000,  the  rest  having  gone  into  the  wkc- 
colored  churches  or  into  the  Uethodist  E^ 
copal  Church,  which  created  the  FreedBu. 
Aid  Society  after  the  war.  The  Cofc-rt 
Methodist  Episct^  Church  has  grrowc  afx.- 
reporting  in  1900  about  205,000  memben.  a 
1917  it  had  251,560  members,  with  3,400  uisc- 
ant  mitusters  and  3,285  churches.  It  hn  ui- 
leges  and  benevolent  societies,  a^  bik^ 
and  a  publishing  house  at  Jackson,  Tha 

Tbtn  are  minor  colored  bodies :  (a)  Usj: 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi.  bcp- 
ninp  m  Wibnington,  Dd.,  in  1813;  (b)  Africc 
Umon  Methodist  Protestant,  dating  from  M: 
(c)  Zkhi  Union  Apostolic,  organized  in  ',¥ 
Reformed  Methodist  Union  ^iscopal  Qmi. 
with  a  few  members.  These  bodies  lun  !- 
gether  some  35,000  members. 

Hethodiat  Chntcb  of  Caoado. —  MciIukId- 
reached  Canada  both  from  the  British  Isle^;i:L 
the  United  States.  The  first  preacher  lo  t. . 
services   there  was  Laurence    Co^lan,  nc  / 


Street  Church,  New  York,  arrived  in  1783.  c: 
Dr.  Coke  ordained  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  two  ae 
tor  Nova  Scoria.  In  I79I  the  New  York  cc* 
ference  sent  preadiers  to  Nova  Scotia  ai 
New  Brunswick.  Bishop  Asbury  himself  lim- 
ited Canada  in  1811.  Out  of  these  b^imbx 
came  several  branches  in  Canada,  the  Uab-' 
dist  Episcopal,  the  British  Wesleyan,  ihc  Pimi- 
tive,  the  Bible  Christian  and  others.  The  i^ 
named  became  an  independent  body  in  l'> 
and  united,  excepting  a  remnant,  with  the  ^^^ 
leyan  Chnrch  in  1833.  In  1874  the  Methci- 
Cnurch  of  Canada  was  fonned  by  a  unior  j: 
several  bodies,  which  was  made  cotnpktr  :: 
1883  by  the  merging  with  it  of  other  bo4f 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  colored  wp--- 
zation  and  of  a  few  churdies  bclonginf  '' 
Methodist  Churches  of  the  United  Slate?,  '^ 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  the  one  Uh^^ 
dist  body  north  of  the  border.  It  has  ^ 
itinerant  general  superintendent,  a  quadrait:j' 
general  conference,  numerous  annual  confi"- 
ences,  strong  educational  institutions,  bone  i-' 
foreign  missions,  and  a  publishing  hoiyt  r 
Toronto.  In  1917  it  had  383,103  rannl*-- 
2,809  itinerant  ministers  and  3,782  dratdic 
Negotiations  have  long  been  pending  frr  : 
union  of  this  Church  with  the  Presbiieei" 
and  Congregatibnal  churches.  It  has  bra  im- 
proved by  the  respective  Churches,  but  has  Vi* 
postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war  Tt- 
Metbodist  Church  of  Canada  conducts  i»  s- 
sionary  operations  through  one  society,  avd--:'. 
by    the    Woman's    ot^ntzation.       Its    lorar 


1.  British  Methodttt  Episeopai  Chani  : 
small  body  of  colored  members  in  Canada.  ^ 
one  bishop,  one  annual  conference  and  ^ 
members, 

2.  Methodist  Church  of  Japan,  an  rri 
pendent  Church  organised  in  1907  of  mimf"' 
and  members  of  (he  missions  of  the  Me;I»4- 
Church  of  Canada  and  of  the  tWTj  MetW; 
EiHscopal  Churches  of  the  United  Starrs.  ' 
has  a  bishop,  sevenl  annual  conferences,  -' 
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ministers,  297  churches  and  I9,!l70  members,  atl  ' 
/apanesp. 

Bfbliojraphy.— General  Histortt  *A 
New  History  of  Methodism,'  by  several  writers 
(2  vols.,  London  1909)  ;  Buckley,  J.  M.,  <Con- 
stiiuiional  and  Parliamentary  Historr  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church'  (New  York  1912)  ; 
Crookshank,  C  H.,  'History  of  Methodism  in  ' 
Ireland'  (3  vols.,  Belfast  1888) ;  Faulkner, 
/.  A.,  'TTie  Methodists  in  America'  (New 
York  1903;  3d  ed.,  ib.  1913):  Hursl  (ed.)  et 
alii,  'History  of  Methodi9m>(7  roh..  New  York 
1905);  McTyeire,  H.  N..  'History  of  Metho- 
dism' (Nashville  1886):  Petty  J.,  'History  of 
Primitive  Methodist  C-onnection'  fnew  ed., 
London  1680)  ;  Sanderson,  J.  E.,  'First  Century 
of  Methodism  in  Canada'  (Toronto  190S— > ; 
Smith,  G.,  'History  of  Wesleyan  Melhottism' 
(3  vols  London  186S)  ;  Stevens.  A.,  'History 
of  ihe  Religious  Movement  Called  Methodism* 
(3  vols..  New  York  1861) ;  Sweet,  *The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  Ihe  Civil  War* 
((Tincinnali  1912)  ;  Tigert,  J.  J.,  'Constitutional 


.  .  Atkinson,  John,  'Centennial  History  of 
American  Methodism'  fNew  York  ISW) ;  id., 
'Beginnings  of  the  Wesleyan  Movement  in 
America'  (ib.  1896) ;  Bangs,  N.,  'History  of 
the  Meihodjsi  Episcopal  Church'  (4  vols.,  New 
York  1860)  ;  Basset.  A.  H.,  'History  of  the  M«fr. 
odist  Protestant  CJhurdi'  (Pittsburgh  l(p8): 
3d  ed.,  188?)  ;  Buckley,  J.  M.,  'History  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States'  (2  vols.,  New 
York  1898)  ;  Drinkhouse,  'History  of  Metho- 
dist Reform'  (Baltimore  1900).  DoctriWal, 
iTTc: — Banks.  'Elements  of  Theology'  (London 
1887) ;  Barclay.  W.  F-  (ed.).  'Constitution  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  America' 
(Nashville  1902)  ;  Burwash.  'Systematic  The- 
(London  1901);   Curtis,   O.  A.,   'The 
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and  History'  (London  1888) :  Grist,  W.  A., 
'The  Historic  Christ  in  the  Faith  of  To-day' 
(ib,  1911):  Lidgeit,  J.  S.,  'The  Fatherhood  of 
God'  (Edinburgh  1902) ;  id.,  'Spritual  Prin- 
ciple of  Atonement'  (London  1907) ;  Lofthouse, 
W.  F.,  'Ethics  and  Atonement'  (it.  1906); 
Miley,  John,  'Systematic  Theology'  (2  vols.. 
New  York  1893) :  Peak^  A.  S.,  'The  Bible ; 
lis  Origin,  Significance  and  Truth'  (London 
1914)  ;  Riggs,  J.  H.,  'Comparative  View  of 
Church  Organizations'  (3d  ed.,  ib.  1900)  ;  Shel- 
don, 'Christian  Theology'  (Boston  1901);  Ti- 
gert,  J.  J.  (ed),  'Doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
&)iscopal  Church  iu  America'  (Cincinnati 
IWK) ;  Williams,  H.  W.,  'Constitution  and 
Polity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism'  (London 
1882).  Missions,  Periodicals,  etc: — 'The 
Cambridge  Modem  History'  (Vol.  VI,  New- 
York  1906)  ;  Crooks,  'Ufe  of  Dr.  MctHintock' 
(New  York  1876>;  id.,  'Life  of  Bishop  Siny»- 
son'  (ib.  1890) ;  CummiuKs,  'Early  Schools  of. 
Methodism*  (ib.  1886) ;  Green,  'Mission  of 
Methodism'  (London  1890) ;  Neely,  T.  B..  'Evo- 
lution of  Episcopacy  and  Organic  Methodism' 
New  York  1888) ;  id,  'Governing  Conference 
of  Methodism'  (ib.  1892);  North.  'Early 
Methodist  Philanthropy'  (ib.  I9IS).  The  Ar- 
minian  Magazine  (1818-53).  changed  to  LomloH 
Quarlerh  Review  "(18S3-S8),  the  Methodist  Re- 
view  {J8S8),  the   Wesleyan  Methodist  Maga- 


MMf  (London  1885-).    In  America,  the  Chrit- 
tioM  Advoeait  (New  York  1826  ei  seq.). 

H.  K.  Carroll, 
Amhgr  of   ^Rftiffiout  Forcts  <h   tht   United 
SlalM,*  etc. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
Board  of  Bdncation  of,  a  body  organized  Iv  a 
committee  of  the  General  Conference  of  1854 
to  consider  the  disposition  of  moneys  raised  as 
educational  funds. 

METHODIST  KPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
The.    See  Methodist  Churches  of  the  World. 

HBTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
SOUTH.  See  UauooiST  Chubcius  of  the 
Wcnui. 

METHODIST  NEW  CONNECTION. 
See  New  Connection  Methodists. 

METHODIUS,  meliho'di-iis.     See  Cyril-. 

LUB.ANB  ME^UOQWS.  . 

HETHUEN,  mi'^thfl'Jn,  FkoI  Sanford, 
Bakor.  Enelish  general :  h.  0»rsham  Court, 
Wiltshire.  fSept.  1845.  He  is  descended  from 
Sir  Paul  Methuen  who  effected  the  treaty, 
named  after  him,  between  England  and  Portu- 
i^i  in  1703;  He  studied  at  Eton;  entered  the 
Scots  Guards  in  1864;  saw  special  service  on 
the  Gold  Coast  in  1873;  received  a  medsl  for 
bravery  in  the  Ashanti  campaign  in  1874;  be- 
came attache  in  Berlin  (1877).  ueisunt  quar- 
termaster-general Home  District  (1881)  and 
quartemastcr-general  in  EayJtian  War  (1882)  ; 
won  a  C  M.  G.  in  Bechbanaland  (1885) ;  was 
in  command  of  the  Home  District  fr<Hn  1892 
to  1897;  and  commanded  one  of  Buller's  diW- 
sions  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sourh  African  War  to  relieve 
Kimberlcv.  At  Maeersfontein  he  was  terribly 
beaten.  With  Lord  Roberts  be  marched  on 
Pretoria  in  May  1901.  In  March  1902  be  was 
captured  between  Vryburj(  and  Lichtenburg,  but 
immediately  released.  His  ill  success  in  South 
Africa  was  attributed  to  the  difEcult  circum- 
stances, and  be  was  placed  over  the  Eastern 
Command  after  the  Boer  War.  In  I9C?  he 
was  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa  and 
in  1909  governor  of  Natal.  He  received  the 
Grand  Cross  V.O.  in  1910  and  was  created  tield- 
marshalin  1911. 

-METHUEN,  Mass.,  town  in  Essex 
County,  on  the  Spicket  River  ana  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  about  two  miles  norttl 
of  Lawrence.  It  was  setlled  in  1641  but  was 
a  part  of  Haverhill  until  1725  when  it  became 
the  town  of  Methuen.  The  KOvertmient  is  ad- 
■ed.  i 


id  basket  factories.    It  has  good  schools 

and  the  Nevlns  Mdmorial  Library.  Pop.  about 
14,000. 

METHUEN  TREATY,  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
signed  in  1703  and  annulled  in  1835,  having  (o 
do  with  the  tariff  on  wines  and  wool.  If  was 
negotiated  by  Sir  Paul  Mothuen,  the  British 
Ambassador  to  PortugaL 

METHUSELAH,  mS-thu'sfe-U  ("a  man 
with  a  dart?*),  Hebrew  patriarch.  The  name 
appears  in  old  manuscripts  also  as  MadtuMh 
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and  Uathusalc  It  bas  been  variouBly  irnis- 
lated  as  'Man  of  God,»  'Man  of  tbe  Javelin.* 
*Maii  of  Sin,*  *Man  of  Selah.*  Because  Selah 
was  a  tiile  of  the  god  Sin,  tbeae  other  deriva- 
tions are  possible.  He  is  remarkable  as  tbe 
oldest  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  bis  age 
'  beine  staled  in  Genesis  v,  Zl  as  9C9  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  chronology  and  lo  that  of 
the  Samaritan  version  (which,  however,  re- 
duces his  age  to  720  yearsj,  he  died  in  the  year 
o£  [he  Flood;  but  the  Sepluaeint  calculation 
makes  him  die  six  years  earlier.  Few  will  be 
found  who  believe  that  a  man  ever  attained 
such  an  age.  The  most  rational  conclusion  is 
that  the  original  writer  had  in  mind  a  period 
different  from  ihe  year  of  365  days.  Consult 
Langdoit.  S.,  in  'ProceedioKS  of  Biblical  Ardue- 
ology>    (London   1914). 

METHYL  ALCOHOL.  See  Alcouoi. 
and  Methyl. 

METHYL  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES, 
km  chemiitryj  this  nunc  is  given  to  the  hyfo- 
tfaetical  radical  CHi,  assumed  to  exist  in 
metl^Hc  alcohol  and  in  very  many  other  carbon 
compounds.  Methyl  forms  the  first  of  the 
series  of  alcahol  radicals,  the  ^nerml  formula 
of  which  is  CnHin+i,  and  gives  rise  to  an 
almost  innumerable  list  of  compounds.  In  the 
year  1848  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  by  the  action 
of  potassium  on  ethyl  cyanide,  obtained  a  gas 
the  composibon  of  which  agreed  with  the  for- 
nlula  CiHt;  now  such  a  body  may  be  regarded 
cither  as  (1)  ethyl  hydride  C,H..H,  or  (2)  » 
two  atoms  of  methyl  linked  together  to  form 
one  molecule. 

CH. 


For  a  considerable  lime  the  new  substance  was 
supposed  to  be  free  methyl,  that  is  — 

CH. 

CH. 
and  lo  be  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  ethyl 
hydride  CJI^H.  . 

According  to  the  generally  recdvea  views 
concerning  atomicity  (see  Chemistvy)  such  a 
body  as  CH.  could  not  exist  in  the  free  state; 
it  was  therefore  in  keeping  with  chemical 
theory  to  believe  that  in  the  tnoment  of  its 
liberalion  the  atoms  of  this  substance  should 
combine  together  in  pairs  to  form  the  stable 
molecule — 

CH, 

d.. 

A  few  years  later  Frankland  succeeded  in  pre- 
pariiw  the  same  body  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  ethyl  iodide,  Zn  +  2CHJ-ZnI.-f-.2CH.. 
Frankland  compared  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
this  supposed  2CHm  with  the  action  of  the  same 
gas  on  the  so-called  ethyl  hydride  (CiHi.H), 
and  concluded  that  the  two  bodies  were  not 
identical  Schorlemnier  has,  however,  studied 
this  action  of  chlorine  more  carefully,  and  he 
^nds  [hat  the  resultant  substances  are  the  same 
in  each  case.  The  reactions  which  take  place 
between  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  of  the 
gas  CiH.  may  be  thus  formulated: 

O)  c,H.  +  a,— c,H,a  +  Ha. 

(2)     CHiCl  +  C1.=  GH.CT:  +  HCI. 
The  first   reaction  is   the  princijpal   one ;  sniaU 


qnantititt  ot  the  body  CHiQ.  (dtchloro- 
ethanc)  art  however,  always  formed.  The 
identity  of  the  two  substances  formerly  known 
as  free  methyl  and  ethyl  hydride  has  been  thus 

E roved,  so  that  we  now  know  of  only  one  body 
aving  the  formula  GH.;  to  this  substance  the 
name  of  ethane  is  given;  it  forms  the  second 
hydrocarbon  in  the  marsh-gas,  or  CnH^+i 
series.  From  these  considerations  it  is  evident 
that  the  radical  methyl  is  known  only  in  com- 
bination with  other  bodies.  By  the  action  of 
chk>rine  on  certain  methyl  compounds  the  body 
CHiCl  is  obtained,  from  which  again  the  bodies 
CHiCli,  CHCI.  and  CQi  may  be  produced 
The  oxide  of  methyl  (CH.).0,  or  methylic 
ether,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  wood  spirit;  this  elher  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  a  large  series,  in  which  one  of 
tbe  groups  CH.  is  replaced  by  another  radical 
(either  alcoholic  or  aad).  The  hydroxyl  deriv- 
ative of  methyl,  or  methylic  alcohol,  CHiOH, 
is  prepared  in  many  wa)[S.  The  most  generally 
empltqred  method  consists  in  rectifying  [he 
product  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood  (hence  its  common  name  —  wood  ^cohol 
or  wood  naphtha)  :  but  in  order  to  obtain  per- 
fectly pure  methyl  alcohol  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  a  methylic  ether,  generally  methyl 
oxalic  ether,  decompose  this  by  distillation  wid) 
water,  and  dehydrate  the  alcohol  so  obtained 
by  means  of  quicklime.  Methylic  alcohol  is  a 
colorless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  .8142  at  32°  F. ;  its  boiling  point  lies  about 
140°  P.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions 
with  the  evolution  of  heat  It  burns  with  a 
clear  blue  flame.  It  is  a  readj'  solvent  for  fats, 
resins,  camphors  atid  fatty  oils.  The  presence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  methylic  alcohol  in  ordi- 
nary or  ethylic  alcohol  does  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  latter  substance  in  many  chemical 
operations.  Such  a  mixture  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  methylated  i^tn'f. 
Methylic  alcahol  yields  by  oxidation  formic  add 
(CH.O.),  thus  CH.O-f-0.  — CH,0,-f-H,0. 

Another  important  series  of  methyl  deriva- 
tives consists  of  substances  known  as  methyl- 
amines;  these  are  strongly  basic  and  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  nne, 
two  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by 
one,  two  or  three  atoms  of  the  radicle  C  Hj, 
thtis  giving  rise  to  two  other  groups  —  the 
dimethylanunes  and  the  trimethyl amines.  Thus 
we  know  of  the  substances  NHi.CfTt 
NHCCH.)^  and  N(CH.)^  Funhcr,  as  we 
know  of  such  bodies  as  ammonium  iodide  and 
chloride,  so  we  are  acquainted  with  the  corre- 
spon(Eng  methyl -ammonium  salts  N{CH.)iI, 
etc.  Methylene  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  stror^ 
odor  resembling  ammonia.  It  is  hirfily  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame.  The 
group  CH.  may  also  be  introduced  into  many 
of  the  natural  alkaloids  (see  StkychnineI,  giv- 
ing rise  to  methyl  derivatives  of  these  bases 
Another  extensive  series  of  derivatives  are  the 
methylenes,  of  large  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyesttiJM, 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT,  alcohol  or 
spirit  of  wine  containing  10  per  cent  of  wood 
naphtha,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
methylic  alcohol  (see  Methvl).  It  is  much 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent,  for  preserviaff 
specimens,  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  ana 
fox  hurninf  in  spirit  and  other  lamps. 
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llItTHYI..BMKr  Bicldotide  of,  an  otgaaie, 
compound  of  ipcst  value  as  ui  auKsihetic.  It 
is  a  colorless  fluid  having  an  odor  like  that  of 
chloroEDrin,  and  is  pleasant  to  inbale.  . 

METHYLENE  BLUE,  an  aniline  dye  a 
bluish  crystalline  powder  having  a  bronze -like 
lustre.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  in  malaria 
is  given  as  a  subslilule  for  quinine    See  I>ves. 

METIS,  me'tia,  in  anciftit  mythology,  the 
first  wife  of  Jupiter,  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
devoured,  after  which  Minerva  (q.v.)  was 
tonned  within  his  head. 

METLAHKATLA.  met-la-ka'iU,  or  MET- 
LAHKATLAH,  the  native  name  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  mission  among  the  Indians 
of  British  Columbia,  founded  in  1857,  by  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  an  English  missionary,  who  de- 
veloped a  moJel  community  from  a  tribe  of  ihe 
lowest  cannibals.  A  government  school  wag 
opened  there  in  1913.  Consult  Atctander,  K.  J., 
'Apostle  of  Alaska'  (New  York  IP09). 

HBTONIC  CYCLE,  a  penod  of  19  mlar 
years,  after  whicli  tfae  new  aad  full  moon  fall 
on  the  same  t^rs  of  the  year  as  they  did  19 
years  before,  "niis  cyck  was  the  discoverj;  of 
Meton,  a  celebrated  Athenian  mathematiciati, 
432  BC.  The  Metonic  cycle  co«ained  6,1M0 
days,  whidi  axceeda  the  true  lengih  of  19  solar 
years  by  9)4  hours  nearly.  On  the  other  hwd, 
it  exceeds  the  lenRlh  of  235  lunations,  or 
synodic  revohitions  of  the  moon,  by  7}4  hours 
only.  In  the  ccdesiastical  calendar  the  number 
of  the  y«ar  in  the  cycle  is  caUulthe  golden 
number  (q.v.).  The  cycle  is  supposed  to  com- 
mence with  the  year  in  which  the  new  ffioon 
falls  on  the  1st  of  Jamrary. 

METRE,  mi'ter,  the  unit  of  lenRth  in 
France ,^=39. 37079  English  inches,  roughly  one 
j-ard  3  1/3  inches.  The  metre  was  intended  to 
be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
meridian  of  the  earth.  The  centimeter,  the 
one-htindredlh  part  of  a  metre  or  nearly  4/lOths 
of  an  inch,  possesses  more  advantages  in 
physics  as  a  unit  of  length;  it  is  also  found 
very  convenient  for  many  purposes  for  which 
the  English  yard  is  employed.  See  Metric 
System  ;  Weights  and  Measures, 

In  music,  the  equalization  of  lime  in  the 
division  of  a  composition.  The  measure  (c|.v.) 
is  the  smallest  element  in  metre;  two  measures 
make  a  section,  two  sections  make  a  phrase 
and  two  phrases  make  a  period.    See  Music 

In  poetry,  that  measure  of  verse  that  deter- 
mines the  rhythm.  It  is  commonly  divided  into 
feet  and  lines;  a  series  of  feet  is  a  colon.    See 

POETKY. 

METRIC  SYSTEM,  The.  In  die  latter 
half  of  the  17lh  century,  theFrench  astronomer, 
Jean  Picard  (1671).  and  the  Dutch  physicist, 
Christian  Huyghens  (1673),  proposed  as  a 
standard  unit  of  length  that  of  a  seconds  pendu- 
lum at  sea-level  on  the  4Sth  degree  of  latitude. 
This  is  only  alioui  six  millimeters  shorter  than 
the  meter  now  in  use.  Some  years  earlier.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  had  advocated  Aat  a  half- 
seconds'  pendulum  should  be  chosen  as  such  a 
unit ;  this  would  have  approximated  one-half 
the  lenttth  commonly  given  to  the  ancient  cubit. 
In  IWO  the  French  mathematician.  Abb* 
Gabrift  MftUlon,  had  suggested  as  a  length  unit 


one  miniiW  of  the  caslh's  elrcimference,  what 
is  now  in  use  as  a  geographical  mile,  and  he  had 
divided  and  subdivided  this  decimally,  giving 
a  ^ood  Latin  terminology  for  the  various  di- 
vistons  and  multiples.  However,  more  than  a 
tentury  was  to  elapsa  before,  luider  the  inspir- 
iiw  influence  of  the  spirit  of  innovation  born 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  precursor, 
the 'American  War  of  Independency  a  new, 
sdentific  and  lo^cal  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  created,  one  which  has  already 
replaced  the  old  aAd  illogical  systems  in  a 
great  part  of  the  world  and  is  probably  destined 
to  become,  before  many  years  shall  have  passed, 
the  universal  system.  In  view  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  any  change  in  this  direction  still  shown 
by  man/  to-day  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  in  the 
very  year  (1790)  when  the  first  steps  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  the  metric  system  were 
taken  in  France,  a  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  offered  by  John  Miller  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  also  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Jeffer- 
son's report  formulated  a  decimal  division  of 
the  various  units.  A  still  closer  approximation 
to  the  metric  system  was  present  in  that  pro- 
posed by  the  inventor,  James  Walt,  who  selected 
as  the  unit  of  mass  a  definite  volume  of  water, 
and  provided  for  a  simple  interrelation  o(  the 

communica^tTd  tdis^"" 'Talleyrand" 

As  has  been  stated,  it  was  in  1790  that  the 
project  for  a  new  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures was  taken  up  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly. In  March  of  that  year,  Talleyrand 
published  a  proposition  to  this  effect,  which  he 
and  Prieur  des  Vernois  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly. That  body  after  referring  the  project 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  preliminary 
consideration  took  it  up  on  8  May  1790  and  on 
22  August,  a  decree,  sanctioned  by  Louis  XVI, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  system, 
invited  other  nations  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ject and  entrusted  to  the  Acadfmie  des  Sciences 
the  task  of  determining  on  the  unit  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  standard.  Some  representatives 
from  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands 
and  Switrerland  look  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  plan.  The  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  the  scientists 
Borda,  Lagrange,  Lavoisier,  Tillet  and  Cctn- 
dorcet,  and  on  27  Oct.  1790,  this  c 


pointed,  in  whidi  Laplace  and  Monge  were  sub- 
stituted for  I.,avoisier  and  Tillet.  This  second 
committee,  in  its  report  of  19  March  1791, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  one  ten-mil- 
lionth part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian  as  the  standard  imlt  of  length.  "The 
Assembly  accepted  this  suggestion,  and  on  26 
March  1791  appointed  five  commissions,  each 
charged  with  some  department  of  the  ardiMus 
task.  It  was  decided  to  make,  as  an  exact  basis 
of  -calculation,  a  measurement  of  an  arc  of  10 
degrees  on  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
position  and  attributions  of  the  i 
were  as  follows ; 

1.  Cassini,   Mechain,  Legendre;    ._    

the  difference  of  latitude  between  Dunldrk  and 
BarceioDa,  ntd  to  compute  the  irianglcs. 
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2.  Mange  and    Ueninier; 

3.  Borda  and  G>uloinb ;  lot  the  obMrvation  - 
of  tbe  pendulum, 

4.  Lavoisier  and  Hafly;  for  researches  as  to 
the  wein^t  of  distilled  water, 

5.  Tillet,  Brisson  and  Vandermonde ;  for 
comparison  of  andeni  measures. 

On  !  Aug.  1793,  the  Convention  passed  a 
decree,  on  the  proposition  of  ArboRasi,  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  the  new  system  should  be 
declared  obliftatory  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
this  decree  the  nomenclature  of  the  system  was 
determined.  Unavoidable  delays  in  the  meas- 
urement of  the  arc  necessitated  some  successive 
modifications,  and  it  was  not  until  the  lIlK 
Ventose,  An  III  (1  March  1795)  that  an  ap- 
proximalety  definite  report  was  sent  in,  to  6e 
followed  by  the  decree  of  18th  Germinal,  An 
III  (7  Apnl  1795).  which  finally  established  ihe 
different  parts  of  the  metric  system.  Lavoisier 
and  Haiiy  were  assisted  by  Le  Fevre-Gireau , 
and  Fabbroni  in  determinint;  the  exact  weit{ht 
of  a  definite  volume  of  water. 

The  decree  of  7  April  ordered  the  continua- 
tion of  the  operations  for  the  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  units,  and  to  .Hiis  end  provided  for 
12  commissions  to  be  named  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  members  chosen 
were;  Berthollei,  Borda,  Brisson,  Coulomb, 
Delambre,  Haiiy,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  M^hain, 
Monge,  Prony  and  Vandermonde,  On  16  July 
1795,  Borda  and  Brisson  presented  their  report 
of  Ihe  verification  of  the  meter,  but  the  meas- 
urement of  the  meridian  arc,  begun  by  Delambre 
and  Mechain,  25  Juoe  1792,  could  only  be 
terminated  in  1799.  It  is  interestinR  to  learn 
that,  some  years  later,  the  work  was  continued 
in  the  Balearic  Islantls  by  Biot  and  AraKO. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  legislative  enforcement 
of  the  system,  a  decree  of  23  Sept.  1795  (1st 
Vendemlairc,  An  IV)  had  provided  that  its 
use  should  he  obligatory  in  the  commune  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  'Constitution  de  I'Aji  IV 
( 1795-96) '  its  principle  was  formally  recognized. 
On  16  Oct.  1798  (25lh  Vendemiaire.  An  VJI), 
there  assembled  in  Paris  a  body  composed  of 
the  delegates  of  10  independent  nations,  desig- 
nated to  establish  finally  the  fundameaiat  units. 
The  report,  made  in  the  following  year  by  Van 
Swindell,  of  tfae  Batavian  Republic,  ft^ve  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  and  determined  the 
length  of  the  meter  as  443296/1000  lines  of  the 
old  "Toise  de  Perau,'  the  latter  being  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  6.3944  English  feet.  This 
report  was  adopted  by  the  Coevention  22  Jime 
1799  (4th  Messidor,  An  VII),  and  the  proto-. 
types  in  platinum  of  the  meter  and  kilogram 
were  presented  by  the  Institute.  They  were 
inunediately  deposited  in  the  Palais  des  Archives 
of  Paris,  copies  being^  placed  in  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  in  the  Observa- 
tory of  Paris,  while  iron  meters  were  consigned 
to  several  foreign  couBiries,  including  the 
United  Slates. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  note,  in  view  of  the 
eventual  absolute  success  of  the  metric  S]^cm, 
that  at  first  its  progress  was  slow.  For  quite  a 
time  the  people  continued  to  clinir  to  me  old 
measures,  and  this  led,  under  the  First  Empire 
to  the  promulgation  of  a  ministerial  edict, 
dated  28  March  1812,  authorizing  the  emplov- 
meni  of  "transitory  measures*;  among  whidi 


ware  lk«  ate  of  a  Mb*  (faAom)  of  2  meters 
(the  actual  length  of  the  old  tour  was  1949 
meten),  of  an  ohik  (ell)  of  120  meters,  of  a 
boustau  (busbel)  of  12.5  liters,  etc  It  was 
not  until  the  monarctw  of  Louis  PhiliRie  thai 
absolutely  final  and  decisive  action  was  taken 
in  the  matter.  The  Marquis  de  Laplace  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  a  report,  upon  wfeli 
was  based  the  law  of  4  July  1837,  according  tu 
the  terms  of  which  "all  weights  and  measures 
except  those  established  by  the  laws  of  ISih 
Germinal,   An    III   and   of   19th   Frimure,  An 
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land  and  Greece  i 
adopt  the  metric  system,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  19Hl  centtiry,  it  had  become  the  standard 
with  40  nations,  and  had  attained  world-wide 
use  in  science. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  before  the  passage 
of  the  French  law  just  mentioned,  the  movement 
fof  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  the  United 
Stales  had  already  found  able  advocates,  one 
of  the  most  notable  being  John  Quincy  Adam;, 
who  in  B  report  nade  to  the  Senate,  on  22  Feb. 
1821,  proposed  that  an  into^ational  conference 
should  be  hdd  to  study  the  merits  of  the  metric 
svsttm  and  to  provide  for  co-operatton  with 
Pranoe  leadiag  toward  its  universal  adoption. 
la  the  saaie  year  two  metric  standards,  made 
of  pjatinutn,  were  sent  to  the  United  Stales  bv 
Albert  CiallBlln  (1761~1S49).  then  Minister  I'a 
France.  They  were  both  authenticated  bv  i 
certificate  from  the  great  physicist  Arago,  stat- 
ing of  the  kilagram  that  it  cfiflered  less  than 
1  milligram  from  the  oriB;iaal  'kilc^Tammc 
des  Archives.*  In  form  it  is  a  cylinder  with 
flat  bases,  the  edges  sbghtly  rounded  Height 
and  diameter  are  nearly  equal,  approxinialcly 
39.5  milh'meters  each.  The  only  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  faint  lathe  or  tool  mark  of  a  point 
within  a  circle.  The  square  mahogany  box  in 
which  it  was  placed  bore  the  following  words 
engraved  on  a  silver  plate  attached  to  the  cover: 
"Kilogramme  compar*  pour  son  Poids  a  I'fela- 
lon  Protype  des  Archives  de  France,  et  verifii 
par  _M,  Arago.  Fortin  fecit,'  Despite  the  as- 
sertion that  its  variation  from  the  standard 
was  but  1  milligram,  it  was  found,  when  com- 
pared in  !879  with  the  British  platinum  kilo- 
^m,  to  be  4.25  milligrams  light,  and  this  find- 
mg  was  confirmed  in  1884,  when  it  was  taken 
to  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  at  Sevres,  and  compared  with  two 
auxiliary  (aloBrams  known  to  have  the  same 
values  as  the  kilogram  of  the  Archives.  This 
final  determination  gave  the  error  as  —  4.63 
milligrams,  Tlie  intrinsic  worth  of  this  plalinun 
kilogram  to-day,  with  the  metal  quoted  at  $105 
per  ounce  Troy,  would  be  (3,375,  while  at  the 
time  it  was  made  the  valtw  would  hardly  have 
exceeded  $300. 

Older  than  the  Arago  kilogram  is  the  'com- 
mittee meter,*  as  it  has  been  called,  which  was 
given  to  Mr,  P.  R.  Hassler,  later  saperinieml- 
ent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  by  J,  F.  Tralle.  the 
deputy  from  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  the  com- 
mittee chaiged  with  providing  for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  the  metric  standards  in  1799.  It  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Hassler  to  the  United  Stalef 
in  1905.  and  was  a  lihort  time  later  donated  by 
him  10  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Not  long  afterwarrl,  when   Mr.   Hassler  tooli 
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served  as  the  standard  for  the  deienninxtions 
made  by  the  survey.  This  meter  ia  made  of 
Iron,  and  is  marked  with  tlie  stamp  of  theoom- 
mittee,  which  was  a  unall  clliiue,  having  Aree 

Suadnuits  shaded,  the  remaining  one  Manng 
le  figures  UX0O0,00O,  that  of  the  nnmber  of' 
meters  in  a  qnsdtanl  of  the  earth's  meridiaii. 
Almost  a  half  ocatary  elapsed  aftef.the  prO' 
posal  of  a  metric  ooafereiKe  by  John  Quiacy 
Adams  befcie  this  project  was  realised.  On  t 
Sept.  1869,  a  decree  of  Nopt^n  ill  nuunotied 
an  international  conference  to  provide  for  the 
productioa  of  new  and  absolutely  Kxact  metric 
standards  of  mau  and  length.  Fifteen  natioaa 
responded  to  this  invitatkiai,  and  the  delecates 
assembled  in  Paria,  S  Aug.  LS70.  In  apite  of 
the  fearful  disasters  of  the  French  armies  and 
the  consequent  rapid  invasion  of  French  terra- 
lory  by  the  Gennaiis,  fire  meetings  were  held 
before  the  confereiice  was  forced  to  disband 
^le  following  vrere  the  15  countries  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  French  govemmeut  ta 
send  representatives  to  this  first  Farts  con- 
ference of  August  1870;  Austria,  Ecuador,- 
France,  Great  Britain.  Greece,  Italjr,  Norway, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  United  States,  Colombia. 

The  project  was  not  abandoned,  however, 
and  a  second  conference  was  called  two  years 
later,  tuider  the  Third  Republic,  and  rcpre* 
sentatives  of  30  nations  assembles  in  Paris  oti' 
24  Sept.  1872,  remaining  in  session  until  12  Oc- 
tober of  that  year.  Their  deliberations  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  40  resolutions  bearing  on  the 
construction  of  the  new  standards ;  of  these  21 
especially  applied  to  the  meter  and  12  to  the 
kilogram,  the  remainder  referring  to  various 
details  of  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  to  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  standards  when  produced,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  invariability.  A  most 
important  point  was  the  exact  determination 
of  the  alloy  to  be  employed,  and  the  eventual 
decision  was  that  it  should  be  one  of  %  per 
cent  platinum  and  10  per  cent  iridium,  a  toler- 
ance of  2  per  cent  in  excess  or  deficiency  be- 
ing permitted.  This  alloy  possessed  at  once  a 
high  degree  of  hardness  and  of  resistance  to 
chemical  action,  and  also  was  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving an  exceetlingly  fine  finish.  A  main  share 
in  the  task  of  ensuring  the  production  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  amalgamation  of  the 
metals  was  entrusted  to  the  chemist,  Henri 
Sainte-Oaire  Deville.  The  first  ingot  made 
had  a  weight  of  238  kilograms  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  'allov  of  \87i,*  from  the  year 
in  which  it  was  produced.  This  alloy,  however, 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion, although  several  standards  were  made  out 
of  it  to  test  Its  qualities.  It  was  now  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  the  skill  and  experience  of 
the  great  London  firm  of  platinum  refiners. 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  and  Company  and 
as  a  result  of  patient  effort  they  were  finally 
able  to  ofFer  a  casting  which  was  found  by  the 
chemists  of  the  International  Commission,  and 
by  those  of  the  French  section  to  exceed  the 
requirments;  from  it  were  made  31  prototype 
meters  and  40  kilogram  weights.  The  meters 
were  sent,  early  in  1887,  to  the  International 
Bureau  to  be  compared  with  the  ■mitre  des 
Archives"  and  also  with  one  another.    By  1889 


this  task  had  been  accomplished,  and  on  26 
Seftembcr  of  that  year  the  work  of  the  In- 
tetaational  Comnuttee  received  the  approval 
of  a  general  conference  assembled  at  Paris. 
The  meter  and  the  ktkigram  found  to  be  in 
doBcat  agrewaeMt  with  the  meter  and  kilogram 
of  the  Archives  were  denominated  the  'In- 
ternational Meter,*  and  the  'International  Kilo- 
gram," and  were  deposited  at  the  Imemational 
Bnreait  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  a  vault 
provided  with  three  separate  locks,  the  keys  to 
which  are  in  the  possession,  respectively,  of  the 
Custodian  of  tfce  ArdiiveB  of  France,  the  prtri- 
dent  of  the  International  Committee  and  the 
director  of  the  International  Bureau.  This 
vault  must  not  be  opened  oftener  than  once  in  a 
year,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  three  officers 
to  whom  the  keys  have  been  confided.  To  each 
of  the  contributing  countries  were  given  two 
of  each  of  the  new  standards,  which  were  all 
accompanied  by  attested  certificates  of  compari- 
son, two  hard  glass  thermometers,  each  of  which 
had  a  table  of  corrections  in  terms  referring 
to  the  hydrogen  scale,  and  a  piece  of  the  aHoy 
cut  from  the  end  of  uie  bar  and  destined  to  be 
used  in  testing  the  coeflicien  of  expansion; 
each  kilogram  bad  a  roclc-crystaJ  bedplate  and 
other  requisites  for  its  safe  conveyance.  The 
meters  allotted  to  the  United  States,  No5,  21 
and  27,  bore  corrections  of  -i-2.5  microns  and 
— 1.6  microns,  res^tively ;  the  probable  error 
of  the  determinations  being  estimated,  as  a 
resnit  of  784  individual  comparisons,  at  less 
than  0.2  microns.  The  two  kilograms  assigned 
were  numbered  4  and  20,  and  haa  corrections  in 
weight  of  —'0.075  and  0.039  milligrams,  and  in 
volume  of  46418  and  46.402  miHiUters  respect- 
ivdy.  Here  frotn  1,092  individiHil  weighings  the 
error  of  the  determination  is  less  than  0.002 
milligrams.  Ueter  No.  27  and  Kilogram  No. 
20  were  carefully  packed  and  brought  to  this 
cotmtry  under  seal  by  George  Davidson  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  On  2  Jan.  1890, 
President  Harrison  received  them  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion.  The  seals  were  broken  in  his 
presence,  and  he  gave  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  been  received  in  good  condition, 
and  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  they  were  the 
standards  to  which  the  report  referred.  The 
other  kilogram  and  meter  were  received  in 
July  1890,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures  where  the  meter  and  kilo- 
gram recognized  by  the  President  as  national 
standards  had  already  been  placed.  By  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  superintendent  of  weights 
and  measures,  on  5  April  1893,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  intema- 
tion^  meter  and  kilogram  were  made  the  funda- 
mental  standanls    of   length   and   i '"    *""- 


The  International  Protot^rpe  Ueter  is  an 
irido-platinum  bar,  102  centimeters  in  length.' 
Three  lines  are  engraved  near  each  end  of  die 
bar;  they  are  from  ux  to-  right  microns  wide, 
and  abotn  one-half  millimeter  apart,  and  the- 
meter  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  the 
middle  line  of  each  group,  when  the  tempatature 
of  the  bar  is  at  0°  C    The  lines  used  to  define 
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the  meta*  and  its  Bubdivuions  wore  traced  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is  Paiis. 

White  the  preliminary  woric  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  standards  was  in  progress,  in 
March  1875,  another  international  confcreiMX 
was  called  by  the  French  govemtncnti'ia  which 
France,  the  United  States  and  15  other  nations 
out  of  the  19  represented  signed  a  convention 
on  20  Uay  1875,  providing  ior  the  establishment 
and  support  of  a  permanent  International 
Bureau  of  Weighu  and  Measures,  the  manaKe< 
ment  and  control,  of  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  conmiitee  having 
14  members,  each  from  a  different  country. 
As  a  site  for  this  bureau,  the  French  govern- 
ment assigned  a  piece  of  ground  at  Sevres  in 
the  Park  of  Saint  Cloud,  declaring,  it  lo  be 
neutral  territory.  It  was  agreed  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  bureau  were  to  be  borne  by  con- 
tributions paid  by  the  contracting  govcrnaienis 
the  amount  being  proportionate  both  to  the 
population  of  the  country  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  metric  system  was  used  there, 

The  roiuine  work  of  the  bureau  is  perionned 
under  the  supervision  of  a  body  termed  the 
International  Committee  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  This  is  in  torn  subjeet  to  the  control 
of  a  general  conference  to  which  all  the  con- 
tracting governments  send  delegates,  and  whidi 
is  to  nteet  at  least  once  every  six  j«ars.  This 
conference  is  chaiged  will  all  questions  regard- 
ing the  measnres  to  be  taken  to  spread  the  use 
of  the  metric  sysMn  in  the  countries  which 
have  not  yet  ad^ted  it,  and  it  is  also  called 
u^n  to  pass  definitely  upon  any  new  funds- 
mentai  determinations  that  may  tw  proposed. 

Th«  Advantacei  of  t^  Metric  System 
and  ita  Propowd  Adoption  bj  the  Unitsd 
Suteg  and  Great  Britain,-- The  initial  diffi- 
culty and  expense  incident  to  a  snbstitntioB  of 
the  metric  system  for  that  now  in  use  in  tlw 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
mnch  exaggerated  by  many  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject There  would  be  no  necessity  for  ahso- 
lutely  replacing  the  machinery  apijiancet  now 
in  use;  all  that  would  be  needed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  would  be  to  rCr-mark  them 
in  accordance  with  die  metric  sc^e,  and  to  ad- 
just thdr  operations  in  accord  with  metric  re- 
quiremenis.  It  has  indeed  been  truly  said  (hat 
the  only  machines  Aat  would  altogether  loM 
thdr  usefulness  would  be  those  for  making  the 
old  measures.  It  need  never  be  necessary  lo 
c||ange  the  present  lathes,  drills,  shapeirs,  etc^ 
since  tliere  would  be  no  necessity  for  die  manu- 
factured objects  to  have  a  particular  metric 
siie;  all  tfial  would  be  needed  would  be  to  have 
them  marked  and  listed  in  the  metric  dcfifgna- 
tions  of  their  actual  siee.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  at  present,  the 
azes  of  parts  are  seldom  exact  uak  siaes.  since 
diey  are  not  nude  to  Conform  to  an  arithmed- 
cal  rule  but  to  the-  exigencies  of  their  practkat 
mechanical  nse. 

The  metric  system  finds  an  earnest  adrocat*. 
in  Hon.  William  C.  Redfidd,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  an  address  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  Washington, 
on  2  Feh.  1917,  he  said  of  our  present  system 
of  weights  and  measures  that  it  'stands  as  a 
bar  across  that  path  lo  foreign  trade  which  it 
is  necessary  that  we  diould  tread.*    In  another 


aildreM,  made  before  the  FUladeMiia  Qiain- 
ber  of  Commerce,  10  Jan.  1917,  he  noted  that  it 
required  four  pages  of  an  o^dal  pubhcatioa  u 
descrilK  the  various  lands  of  bushels  that  exist 
in  America,  and  that  ifae  Ptiiladelpbia  mint  boys 
aii  its  supplies  and  common  metals  by  one  tdnd 
of  wei^ts  and  mcaaur^  its  precious  metab 
by  another,  and  does  all  its  laboratory  work  br 
a  third,  this  latter  being,  of  course,  the  meiric 
Extern.  As  at  least  a  step  io  the  right  direc- 
tum, he  cited  the  frequent  use  in  drawings  of 
a  dcdnuA  division  of  feet  and  inches. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  generahzing  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  Stales,  Dr. 
Samnet  W.  Stratton,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  writes ;  'Commerce,  technology, 
and  science  have,  on  account  of  their  interna- 
tional character,  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  metric  system  more  than  mmn- 
factufin^,  which  is  local,  and,  unlike  exporting, 
not  in  direct  tonch  with  world  markets.  Hence 
science  and  commerce  with  their  world-wide 
outlook  should  be  the  advisers  of  industry,  and 
their  condusJon  is  that  the  first  principle  is  to 
supply  what  the  customer  needs,  and  that  inler- 
nanonal  business  requires  intemationat  weights 
and  fticasures.* 

As  to  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  system, 
we  hay  the  following  emphatic  opinion  from 
the  line  Lord  Kelvin  f  With  am  Thompson, 
1824-19(ff) :  •!  bdieve  1  am  not  overstating 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  half  the  time  occri^ed 
by  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  engineers'  and 
surveyors'  offices  —  I  am  sure  at  least  one-half 
of  it  —  is  wotic  entailed  upon  them  by  the  in- 
convenience of  the  present  farrago  of  wdgtils 
and  measures.  The  introduction  of  the  French 
Metrical  Sj^tem  will  produce  an  enormous  sav- 
inc  in  husmess  offices  of  all  Idrtds  —  engineer- 
commercial,  and  retail  shops." 

[Tie  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  replying 
in  1895  to  a  deputation  advocating  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  in  England,  used  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Upon  the  merits  of  the  case 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  tbal 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  civilized  worU,  not 
excluding  countries  which  still  adhere  to  the 
antiquated  syslems  under  which  we  suffer,  ha; 
long  dedded  that  the  metric  system  is  the  only 
rational  system.' 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  metric  s>-s- 
tem,  the  decimalization  of  the  coin^e  has 
found  some  favor  in  England  recently,  'he 
present  florin  (a  two-shilling  piece)  being  pro- 
posed a?  a  new  monetary  unit  since  it  is  ex- 
actly ooe-tenth  of  a  pound  sterling.  As  die 
British  farthing  is  one  ninety-sixth  of  a 
florin,  an  exceedingly  trifling  reduction  of 
its  value  would  make  of  it  a  "cent*  repre- 
sent ir%  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
florin,  and  worth  only  a  very  small  fraction  less 
than  one-half  of  the  United  States  or  Canadian 
cent.  Another  idea  has  been  to  add  ten-pence 
to  the  value  of  the  pound,  which  would  then 
contain  250  pence  or  l.OOO  farthings  of  un- 
changed value.  A  new  florin,  as  the  tenth 
of  this  new  pound,  would  then  be  worth  100 
farthings.  It  is  interesting  lo  note  that  the 
proposition  to  decimalize  the  British  coinage  by 
maHng  the  florin,  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound 
Sterling  or  sovereign,  a  money  of  account,  and 
sub-dividing  it  into  .hundredllJs,  has  for  several 
years  been  essentially  introduced  in  Peru,  where 
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ihe  gold  Hbra,  coined  as  an  exact  equivaloit  □{ 
the  British  pound  sterling,  is  divided  into  10 
silver  soles,  the  sol  thus  being  worth  exactly 
$0.48665,  or  the  same  as  the  British  florin.  The 
sol  is  in  turn  divided  into  100  cenlavos  worth 
0.48665  cent  of  our  money. 

Probably  no  profession  would  benefit  to  a 
greater  extent  ty  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
than  would  that  of  mining-engineering.  This 
is  eminently  an  international  science,  and  le 
maintain  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  lii&  profeS' 
sion  the  mining  engineer  must  keep  himself 
constantly  informed  as  to  the  latest  tnethods 
and  improvements  introduced  in  foreign  lands. 
Wherever  the  metric  system  is  employed,  all  the 
data  on  this  profession  are  expressed  in  metric 
weights  and  measures.  When,  however,  the 
United  Stales  engineer  wishes  (o  use  these  data 
in  connection  with  his  own  work,  or  to  compare 
them  with  those  recording  native  methods  and 
machinery,  he  is  forced  to  make  a  nufnber  of 
very  tedious  calculations  before  he  can  arrive 
at  any  exact  comparisons.  An  approximate 
idea  he  may  indeed  quickly  gain,  but*  in  any 
exact  science  all  mere  approximations  are  prac- 
ticalW  useless. 

The  metric  system  has  for  some  time  been 
in  exclusive  use  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  United  Stales  army,  and  with  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  against  (he  Cen- 
tral empires,  if  was  used  in  Ihe  manufacture  of 
certain  sizes  of  gun^notably  in  those  conform- 
ing to  the  famous  French  '^'s,*  the  75-milli- 
meter  guns  that  have  proved  their  superiority 
to  the  other  fitld  artillery  of  similar  the  and 
also  of  the  lOS  millimeter  and  the  ISS  milli- 
meter guns.  The  General  Oiief  of,  Staff  wrote 
in  January  1918,  that  it  was  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  operalion  orders  and  in  map 
construction  for  tne  troops  in  Frattce,  as  well 
as  For  firing  data  for  artillery  and  machine 
guns  to  be  used_  there.  The  artillery  and  ma- 
chine gun  material  intended  for  service  abroad 
was  modified  to  conform  with  metric  measure- 
ments. 

Another  step  in  furtherance  of  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  is  one  that  has  recently 
been  taken  in  the  ^cm-dealers'  industry.  Thij 
concerns  the  adoption,  in  precious  stone  com- 
merce, of  an  international  metric  carat  of  200 
milligrams,  to  lake  the  place  of  the  various  and 
discrepant  national  caral-weighls  that  have  for 
so  long  been  sources  of  serious  annoyance,  m- 
convenience  and  loss  of  time  for  gem-dealers. 
In  a  paper  read  in  Qiicaf^o  before  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
held  in  connection  with  the  World's'  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  the  writer  suggested 
dividing  the  carat  into  100  parts,  and  conslitut- 
ing  a  standard  international  carat  of  200  milli- 
grams, that  is,  5  carats,  or  20  pearl  grains,  to 
a  French  gram.  This  represented  a  deprecia- 
tion in  weigh!  of  only  about  2^  per  cent  from 
the  carat-weighls  most  in  use.  Great  credit  for 
having^  definitely  initiated  this  ranch-needed  re- 
form is  unquestionablv  due  to  M.  C.  E.  Guil- 
laume,  Director  of  the  Bureau  International  des 
Folds  et'Mesnres  at  Sevres,  «*ho  ^erg«tically 
and  successfully  advocated  the  reform  in  1906 
before  Ihe  Commission  des  Instrumciits  el  Tra- 
vaux.  in  Paris.' 

Sunplicit;  of  th«  Metric  Sjistem.— There 


is  only  one  syiten  of:  weights  and  ii__  ... 

the  world  by  means  of  which,  if  a  voyager  were 
wrecked  on  a  det«rt  islind  with  only  one  meas- 
nre,  and  that  so  smaM  that  it  could  be  put  in 
a  lady's  thimble,  he  could  reconstruct  all  the 
meuures  for  distanca,  for  weight  and  for 
capacity,  could  map  out  the  island,  weigh  up  to 
tons  and  know  die  capacity  of  an^  receptacles 
he  might  construcL  Thitt  sj'stem  is  the  metric 
system,  and  that  measure  is  the  cubic  centi- 
meter, made  hollow,  and  graduated  on  the  edge 
in  millimeters. 

Having  this,  he  could  mark  a  stick  up  to  a 
meter,  dividing  it  into  decimeters,  centimeters 
and  millimeters.  This  metec  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand times  would  give  him  the  kilometer  —  the 
Uandard  measure  of  distance.  It  would  also 
enable  him  to  debermioe  how  many,  square 
meters  the  island  measured,  and  hence  how 
many  ares  (100  square  meters)  and  hectares 
(10.000  square  meters)  it  covered  in  area.  Or, 
he  could  till  the  cubic  centimeter  with  water, 
which  would  weigh  one  gram,  and  multiplying 
this  by  a  thonsand  would  give  him  a  kilogram, 
the  standard  measure  of  weight.  The  cubic 
centimeter  would  hold  one  millihter  of  water 
and  1,000  milliliters  would  give  him  the  liter, 
the  standard  measure  of  capacity. 

The  meter  for  the  unit  of  length,  the  liter 
for  the  usit  of  capacity  and  the  gram  for  the 
imit  of  mass  or  weight  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  metric  system.  These  three  units 
(meter,  liter,  ^ram)  with  the  following  divi- 
sions and  multiples  are  winning  their  way  into 
general  use  because  they  are  best  suited  for 
practical  pMposes. 

The  prefixes  from  the  Latin,  milli ;  cent! ; 
ded  i  representing  respectively  a  thousandth,  a 
hundredth  and  a  tenth,  and  those  from  the 
Greek,  deka,  hecto  aiid  kilo  representing  respec- 
tively 10,  100  and  1,000  may  be  used  with 
any  of  the  metric  tmils.  Investigation  and 
experience  in  the  United  States  and  in 
metric  countries,  however,  indicate  the  desir- 
ability of  holding  to  the  metric  weights  and 
nieasures  given  in  the  foregoiiyt  table,  as  these 
are  considered  sufficient  and  best  for  profes- 
sional work^  the  industries  and  trade.  Ten 
meters,  for'instance,  is  briefer  and  more  read- 
ily understood  than  one  dekameter. 

The  metric  weights  and  measures  were  all 
based  on  the  unit  of  length.  The  liter,  the 
unit  of  capacity,  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to 
a  cubic  measure  10  centimeters  on  each  edge  or 
1.000  cubic  centimeters  Jem*  or  cc).  As  greater 
accuracy  could  be , obtained  by  basing  the  unit 
of  capacity  upon  the  unit  of  masj,  the  definition 
'has  written  as  follows :  "A  liter  is  a  unit  of 
capacity  equivalent  to  the  .volume  occupied  by 
the  mass  of  on^  kilogram  of  pure  water  at  its 
maximum  density  at  a  temperature  of  4'  C 
(39.2°  F.)  and  under  the  standard  atmospheric 
pressure  of  760  mm."  One  milliliter,  equiva- 
lent to  1.000027  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
wei^s  one  gram.  Technically,  however,  the 
^ram  is  one  thousatidth  of  the  kilogram,  .which 
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HETROPOUS  CITY— IIBTTBRNICH 


lOOOml    -ill 


:lf. 


=  0.<UUit«tut«mila 
■ED.MHimtiolmil* 


1  itntiAc  mile  ^  1 .  fiOM  kHonwtan 
I  awttioJ  mila  <- 1.U31  ki' 


=  0.270SU.&flBidiln 
^O.OURU.S.  fluid  oia 
=  1.0SC7  U.S.  liquid  qi 
•^O.Mei  U.  S.d<VqaH 
—  0,1M2U.  6.  OiUmi 

=  0.0313  BritiA 
=  0.BT9«Britkh_ 

=  0,2200  Sfitahia 


iO.  g-Bi 

1  U.  S.  fluid  ounce  =  29.S13»  mtUiliUf 
1  U.  S.  liquid  qiiut  =  *     -"■"■ 


Mass  ob.  Weight. 


Icnm  -°0.0U3av(rinlup 

1  snin  ^O.OJ21tro»  — 

itlocnim       —  1  «" — i. 


(1000  lolognnu) 


2. 1M6  •vnr^upoti  pound* 
0. 9842  kmc  t«u  (2240  Itn.) 
1 .  1023  •hurt  ton*  (2000  ItM.) 


The  equivalents  given  in  this  article  &re  based 
upon   the   following  fundamental   equivalents : 

3>.  370000  UTUIsd  Stato  incbea  =  I  oKta 

M.3V0I13  Bhtiiii  inclw*  »=  1  meter 

O.J64i77S  United  Suiee  nUoa  ••=  1  lita 

0.21W753  Britiili  Imperii  buUoi 


lUnil 


I  Stab 


irdup 


=  0.  4U5V24Z77  Id 
»0. 4535914300  ki 


lirdapoit  p«uid 

A  quantity  can  usually  be  expressed  as  a 
whole  number  if  the  proper  metric  weight  or 
measure  is  selected.  Even  when  a  fraction  is 
needed  to  express  the  metric  equivalent  of 
another  weight  or  measure,  one  or  two  figures 
to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  generally  give 
sufficient  accuracy.  Equivalents  such  as  those 
in  the  tables  here  given  are  intended  lo  be  used 
only  to  the  required  degree  of  accuracy.  For 
example,  four  inches  is  equal  to  about  10  centi- 
meters ;  if  areaier  accuracy  is  desired  102  centi- 
r  itEmillimcters  may  be  taken. 


States  Senate  on  21  Feb.  1822'  (Washington, 
D.  C,  1822)  ;  American  Metric  Association, 
'Metric  Weights  and  Measures'  (New  York); 
Bigourdan,  <L«  sysleme  Mftrique* ;  Guillaume, 
'La  Convention  du  Metre'  and  'Unites  et 
Elalons' ;  Hallock  and  Wade,  'Evolution  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  the  Metric  System' ; 
Mechain  and  Delambre,  'Base  du  syst^me 
Milrique* ;  Morin,  'Notice  historique  sur  le 
systeme  M^trique.' 

Geocce  F.  Kunz. 
METROPOLIS  CITY,  111.,  city,  cotinty- 


the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Buriiii^ 
and  Quincy  railroads,  about  190  miles  sowt ': 
east  of  Sprinsfield.  It  is  in  a  healthful  \oai'. 
built  on  a  high  bluff,  with  an  incline  taimitr 
river.  The  site  was  selected  in  170D  bi  if 
French,  when  Fort  Massac  was  erected;  lii:'' 
permanent  settlement  was  made  until  1&S  I' 
was  incorporated  in  1843.  The  city  has  hioiV: 
mills,  basket  and  box  factories,  flour  mills,  !■.'- 
teries,  veneer  and  furniture  factories,  it- 
municipal  electric  light  and  water  plant  V:' 
dty  is  the  trade  centre  for  nearly  all  of  M«.-t; 
Coun^  and  is  an  active  shipping  poinl  in  ^^ 
directions  by  rail  and  water.  Tlie  form  of  ft, 
emment  is  aldermanic  There  art  co: 
schools,  the  R.  W.  McCartney  Public  Utol 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  a  sanatoriom. )  a- 
hail,  courthouse,  music-hall,  sevcr^  «^ 
churches  and  recreation  parks.    Pop.  S.fW 

METROPOLITAN,  the  Greek  nam  m  - 
archbishop,  whose  see  is  the  chief  plactc^t' 
tropolis  oi  a  province.  The  melropoliiM  t 
above  the  bishop,  but  below  the  patriarch.  T>r 
title  of  patriarch,  however,  is  in  use  only  it-- 
Eastern  churches.  In  Russia  the  niflropai:^ 
is  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  In  th(  Row' 
Catholic  Church  an  archbishop  may  bar  - 
title  even  though  he  does  not  have  a  ln(l^J^■^ 
as  a  see,  thus  the  archbishop  of  Wesiniin!io  - 
styled  metropolitan. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OFAET 
See  A»T,  Metbopolitan  Museum  or. 

MBTTBRNICH,  m«t'ter-niB,  Ckw* 
Wencel  Hepomuk  Lottur.  Princc  Aietm- 
statesman:  b.  Coblenz,  IS  M«y  1773;  i  ^x^'" 
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1)  June  1859.  He  vtas  educated  mt  Strasbbur?; 
when  only  17  represented  the  Weatphalian 
princes  at  the  coronatioQ  oi  Leopold  II;  lettled 
in  Vicuna  in  1794;  afld  assured  nimsdf  a  place 
in  diplomacy  by  marrying  the  gmtddati^btcr  of 
the  Ausman  chancellor,  Kaonitx,  In  1795.  This 
marriage  not  oaW  gave  hiaa.  entW  to  the  beat 
sodely,  but  brought  wealth,  and  at  the  Congress 
of  RastatI  he  represented  the  Westplialian  col- 
legium, where  he  served  his  aMrenticeihip  in 
politics.  In  1801  he  was  sent  to  Dresden  by  Aus- 
tria; two  years  later  to  Berlin;  there  a  part 
of  his  mission  was  to  cultivate  the  friendEhni 
of  the  French  Amh&ssador.  He  did  this  so  well 
that  that  oSidal  induced  N^oleon  :to  suggest 
to  Austria  that  Metteinich  would  be  a  most 
acceptable  representative  at  the  Tuileries;  and 
so  in  1806  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  in- 
gratiated himself  with  Caroline  Uqrat.  sister 
to  Napoleon,  and  with  Tallyrand.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  France  and  Anstria, 
Mettemieh  was  put  to  much  personal  inconveni- 
ence by  Napoleon,  who  forcibly-  detained  him 
for  some  time.  Thereafter  he  entered  eagerly 
into  the  anti -Napoleonic  tcaene;  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Qtiadruple  Alliance;  and  as 
Germany  proved  snccessful,  took  no  part  in 
the  national  sentiment  which  arose,  but  directed 
himself  solely  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Aus- 
tria, hence  domg  his  best  to  preserve  the  French 
boundaries  as  they  had  been  an^' to  render 
Austria  the  only  gainer  among  die  powers  by 
the  reapportionment  of  Europe.  He  is  credited 
with  having  planned  and  brougbt  about  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louise.  In 
the  years  that  tollowed  he  carried  things  his 
own  waj  in  Austria,  planned  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  was  ectremely  reactionary  in  his  internal 
and  foreign  policies.  In  the  difficult  tiroes  of 
Napoleon's  supremacy  and  his  fall  Uelterniiih 
guided  Austria  policies  with  a  masterly  hand. 
As  a  diplomatist  he  was  Uie  e^tnif  of  iny  of 
his  time.  In  1814  he  visited  England  and 
formed  the  quadrtmle  alliance.  He  v^  the 
master  spirit  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  for 
15  years  thereafter  was  the  leading  statesman 
of  Europe.  The  Revolution  of  1830  in  Prance 
showed  the  ill-success  of  his  program;  and 
the  rising  of  184S  and  the  insurreclion  in' Vi- 
enna, itself  made  it  necessary  for  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  to  demand  his  resipiation.  He  kept 
some  power  even  then,  his  counsel  being 
treguently  sought.  Consult  Gross- Hoffinger, 
'Furst  Metternich  und  das  osterreicfaische 
Staatsystem'  (1846);  Mazade,  'Un  chancelier 
d'ancien  regime:  le  rigne  dlplematl^ue  4i  M. 
de  Mettemich>  (1889);  Malleson,  'Life  .f 
Prince  Metternich*  (1888):  PemeKtMh,  fMet- 
tcrnich  und  seine  auswartige  Pblitik'  (lS98)  ; 
Sandeman,  J.  A.  C.  'Metternich,  Life  and 
Career*  (New  York  1911). 

lifBTZ,  mtts,  Germany,  an  important  forti- 
fied city  and  episcopal  see  pf  Alsace-Lorraine, 
on  the  Moselle,  which  here  divides  into  several 
arms  79  miles  northwest  of  Sfrassburg'.  .It  Is 
the  (hird  dty  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  has  four 
representatives  in  the  FTrst  Chamber  of  the 
Prussian  Diet.  The  major  part  of  the  town 
stands  on  a  height  within  the  fortifications, 
outside  of  which  there  is  a  series  of  stror^ 
detached  forts  of  excessive  strength.  Mets  is 
also  the  centre  or  seat  of  control  of  the  group 


nndiedral  is  a  late  GctUc  9tructtu«,  sunnotmted 
1^  a  s^re  of  open  work  397  feet  hi^  There 
are  imposing  public  buildings.  The  manufac- 
ttn«s  oon^st  of  woolens,  cottons,  hosiery,  hats, 
muslin,  i^ue,  leather,  etc  Several  baulca  were 
fon^t  in  the  neighborhood  and  under  its  walls 
between  the  Cjcraiani  and  Frendt  in  August 
1870.  The  Germans  subsequently  invested  the 
{town  and,,  beiw  redaced  to  a  date  of  famine, 
on  28  October  it  capitulated  with  IsaflOO  of- 
ficers and  men  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Bazalne.  The  near-by  cemetery  of  Chambiere 
holds  the  remains  of  oyer  7,000  Frwjch  soldiers 
who  perished  here.  It  was  included  in  the  ces- 
.sion  of  territory  to  (jOTnany  at  the  Peace  of 
,  1871.  MeU  was  anciently  known  as  Divodunun, 
And  later  the  Romans  rcchrislcned  it  Uedio- 
mairica,  of  which  Metz  is  a  contnKtion.  The 
Romans  built  tniKtary  roads  through  the  terri- 
tory, and  a  fine  aqueduct,  of  whim  traces  re- 
mam,  Attila  sacked  the  town  in  (he  Sth  cen- 
tury. After  the  retirement  of  the  Huns,  the 
FrankE  obtained  control  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  Austrasia.  In  870  it  was  included  in  East 
Francia,  and  developed  under  German  influence. 
,  Its  prosperiw-  increased,  and  in  the  13th  cen- 
nirv,  as  a  frfie  imperial  city,  it  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1SS3.  "iTiis  ownership  was  later  con- 
firmed by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 
Thereafter  it  remained  until  1870,  with  the  rest 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  peaceable  French  terri- 
tory. For  its  history  m  1870-71,  see  Fhanco- 
GexuAn  War.  Marshal  Fftain  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  the  Tenth  Army  on  19  Nov.  1918 
amid  great  rejoicing.  After  47  years  of  Ger- 
man domination  Metz  was  reunited  to  Fratice. 
Pop.  68,59R     ' 

HEUDON,  mi-don,  France,  a  town  south- 
west of  Paris,  near  the  Seiner  on  the  railway  to 
Versailles,  six  miles  to  the  west.  It  had  for- 
;!mcrly  a  fine  chateau,  built  by  Louis  XIV,  sur- 
rounded by  t}ie  Foret  de  Meudon,  still  a 
tivorite  holiday  resart  of  the  Parisians.  This 
chiteau  was  fitted  up  in  1812  by  Napoleon  I 
for  Marie  Louise,  and  it  was  a  residence 
of  the  Napoleons  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire, but  was  .ruined  duriufj  the  siege  of 
Pans  in  1870.  An  astronomical  observatory 
has  since  been  established  in  the  remains  of  the 
castle.  The  Duchess  of  Galliera  established 
'here  a  home  for  the  aged  and  for  orphans,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,800t000.  Meudon  has  glass-works, 
bleach-fields,  extensive  government  munition 
works  '  and  other  industrial  establishments. 
Rabelais  was  for  a  short  time  cur*  of  Meudon. 
pop-  of  commune  about  12,292. 

HSULBH,  m^l&i,  Adam  Praiv  van  der, 
Flemish  oainter:  b.  Brussels,  11  Jan.  1632;  d. 
Pans,  15  Oct  1690.  He  studied  under  Snayers; 
.remoyed,  to  Paris;  and  there  became  court 
painter  to  Louis  XIV,  for  whom  he  painted 
many  battle  scenes, 

HBUNISR,  mc>ne-a;  Conituitla,  Behrian 
■rtist:  b.  Brussels,  1831 ;  d.  there,  4  April  1905. 
He  is  known  as  a  historical  arM  genre  punter 
as'w«1l  as  a  seulptttr  of  considerable  power, 
Iboagh  his  naturalistic  pictures  are  somelimeE 
revolting;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  his  studies 
in  Madrid  had  broncjht  him  under  the  influence 
of  Riberd  and  his  san^nary  school.  He  has 
'produced  some  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the  col- 
iiery   district   tumd   whose  unl«Rlr  sorrmind- 
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ings  he  b&s  made  his  home.  Via  'UvtyrdDm 
of  Saint  Stephen'  in  the  Ghent  Museum  is 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Kibera  and  shocks  the 
mind  by  its  brutal  literalness.  'The  Feasants' 
Rebellion'  is  an  example  of  his  energy  and 
force  as  a  realist  in  modem  tilt.  His  stattK 
*The  Lost  Son>  is  in  the  Berlin  National  Gal- 
lery. 

MBUNIBR,    Stienne    Staniilu,    French 

Klogist:  h.  Paris,  1843.  A  student  of  the 
is  faculty  of  sciences,  he  attained  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  1869  and  was  laureate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  I8?a  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  has  been 
vice-president  ot  the  Geological  Society  of 
France.  His  diief  publications  are  <Le  ciet 
e6oIogique>  (1871);  'Geologic  des  environs  de 
Paris'  (1875;  rev.  ed.  1912);  'Geolt^c  r*- 
gionale  de  France'  (1889)  ;  'La  gfolo^e  com- 

Eerie  (1895);  'Nos  terrains;  geologie  popo- 
jre>  (1898);  <La  geologie  gei^rale'  (1903); 
<La  giolopc  Mtp*rimentaTe>  (1904) ;  'Les  con- 
vulsions de  rfcorce  terrestre'   (1910). 

inCUSICB,  Francois  Paul,  frin-swa  pM 
me-res,  French  dramatist;  b.  Paris,  1820;  d. 
there,  11  Dec.  1905.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  CharlemaKne  and  entered  upon  a 
literary  career.  He  worked  for  a  time  in 
collaboration  with  Dumas,  with  whom  he  made 
a  translation  of  Hamlet,  and  was  entrusted  by 
Victor  Hugo^  hia  brother-in-law,  with  the  put 
lication  of  his  complete  works.  He  published 
'Benvenuto  Cellini'  (1852)  - 'FanfanlaTulipc' 
(1858);  <Cadio>  (1868);  "(^sara'  (I860),  etc. 
HEURSIUS,  mer'sl-us,  Johuutes  Vm 
Henn.  Dutch  scholar  and  historian;  b.  Lovs- 
duinen,  1579;  d,  1639.  Besides  'Glossarium 
Grwco-Bartanim'  (1614);  and  'Athense  Bata- 
vse'  (1625);  for  bis  edition  of  Greek  authors 
he  wrote  numerous  introductory  essays  whidi 
J.  F.  Gronovius  reprinted  in  "Tliesaurus  Anti- 
qultatum  Graecarum.'  His  complete  wotks 
were  edited  by  Lami  (12  vols.,  Florence  1741- 
63). 

UEUSK,  mei,  or  muz,  river  wUch  rises 
in  France  in  the  south  of  the  department  Haute- 
Marne,  and  with  a  northward  trend  crosses  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  department  Vosges 
where  between  Bazielles  and  Noncourt  it  has  a 
subterranean  course  of  three  and  a  half  miles. 
It  traverses  the  departments  Meuse  and  Ar- 
dennes, and  on  reaching  Sedan  enters  Belnum. 
At  Namur  where  it  receives  on  the  left  its 
largest  tributary,  the  Sambre,  almost  doubling 
its  volume,  it  changes  its  course  to  northeast, 
and  passes  Liege,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
Ourthe ;  it  separates  Dutch  from  Belgian  Lim- 
burg,  passing  Maestricht  and  Roermond,  at  the 
latter  of  which  it  receives  the  Roer.  In  the 
nonhern  part  of  Dutch  Limburg  its  course  is 
changed  to  northwest,  and  subsequently  it  be- 
comes west  The  whole  of  its  after-course  is 
through  the  Netherlands,  in  which  it  forms  for 
some  distance  the  boundary  between  North 
Brabant  and  (}elderland.  It  finally  joins  the  left 
bank  of  the  Waal,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine, 
and  gives  its  name  to  die  accumulated  flood  of 
these  streams,  which,  proceeding  west  through 
Holland  proper,  is  divided  uear  Dordrecht  into 
two  great  rivers,  the  one  of  which  bends  round 
to  the  ttorth  and  reaches  Rotterdam;  the  other 


bntndi  cootiiiuct  west;  shortly  after  the  two 
branches  again  unite  and  discharge  themsdves 
into  the  North  Sea.  The  direct  Tengdi  of  the 
Heuse  it  230  miles;  and  its  length  induding 
wiadtngs  is  580  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
460  miles.  A  sccIkmi  of  the  Meuse  River  was 
selected  by  the  Froich  government  before  1875 
as  tbe  lo^lion  for  a  diain  of  protective  forts, 
which  became  known  as  the  Meuse  line.  These 
forts  extend  for  31  miles  from  Verdtm  to  Tool, 
being  diraosed  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
riwr.  The  names  of  the  forts  are  Verdun, 
Saint  Mihid,  Genicourt,  Troyon,  Lionvil1«, 
Saint  Agnanc,  Gironville,  Jous  sous  les  Cote  and 
TonrB.  There  was  also  constructed  a  secxind 
tine  of  forts  from  Pagny  to  Nenfchateau.  This 
region  saw  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the 
GieaX  World  War.    Se«  Wak,  EiJitoi>eAN. 

HSXCALA,  mis-ka'la.  or  HBSCALA, 
mes-ka'la,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  southern 
pari,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  soutb- 
east  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  flows  generally 
west  for  450  miles  to  the  Pacific  It  is  called 
Atoyac  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and  on 
the  boundary  line  between  the  states  of 
Michoacin  and  Guerrero,  it  is  called  Rio  de  las 
Balsas.  "The  port  of  Zacatula  is  at  its  mouth 
It  b  a  swlft-flowiag  stream,  and  has  a  ntunbei 
of  low  cascades  ana  rapids. 

HBXIA,  Tex,,  dty  in  Limestone  Cbiuity, 
on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  tht 
Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  railroads,  40  miles 
northeast  of  Waco.  Natural  gas  and  oil  art 
produced  nearby  and  cotton  and  corn  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  city  has  a  broom  fac- 
tory, cotton  mills  and  oil  mills,  citv  hall,  rail- 
road reiiair  shops,  and  a  public  library.  The 
commission  form  of  government  is  in  operation. 
Pop,  2,690, 

USXICAN  ARCH.S0LOGY.  See  Mex- 
ico —  AKUXDU3GV. 

HSXICAN  HAIKLES8  DOG,  a  small 
terrier-like  dog,  of  uncertain  origin,  without 
hair  except  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
another  on  the  tail  and  a  few  scattering  wisps 
on  the  body:  <hc  skin  is  grayish  black,  wrinkled 
and  dry.  (Tlavigero  describes  a  large  hairless 
dog  found  among  the  Mexicans  by  the  Spanish 
conqnerors,  whose  puppies  were  esteemed  as  an 
edible  delicacy;  and  others  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  andenl  Peru  and  on  various 
of  the  West  Indian  islands. 


MEXICAN  NUN,  The,  name  given  to 
JuAMA  Inez  de  la  Cbuz,  Mexican^  poet ;  b.  San 
Miguel  de  Nepantia,  near  Mexico.  12  Nov. 
1651 ;  d.  Mexico.  17  April  1695.  She  was  wdl 
known  in  Mexico  for  her  learning,  took  the  veil 
in  the  convent  of  San  Jer6nimo,  after  some  27 
years  abandoned  her  studies  wholly  for  the 
duties  of  the  convent,  and  sold  her  library  m 
aid  of  charity.  Her  death  occurred  during  a 
severe  epidemic.  Among  her  works  arc 
'Poesias  Sagrades  y  Profanas' ;  'EI  Neptune 
Alegirico*,  and  the  comedy  'Los  Empeiios  it 

HKXICAM  ONYX,  a  stained  and  banded 
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varied  of  Caldtc    It  is  not  true  onyx.    See 
CALcm;  Omyx. 

MEXICAN  SUBREGION.  a  faimat  dis- 
trict of  the  Neotropical  region  cmbtBcinK  the 
low  hot  coast  region  of  Mexico.    See  Zoogeog- 

MEXICAN  TEA.    See  Goosefoot. 

IdBXICAN  WAR,  The.  The  annexaHon 
oi  Texas  in  1S45  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Although  Texas  had  been 
for  many  years  practically  free,  and  had  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  England, 
France  and  other  countries,,  vet  Mexico  still  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  its  independence.  When 
ihercfore  the  United  States  proposed  to  admit 
Texas  into  the  Union,  Mexico  gave  warning 
that  the  aiuiexation  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  6  March  1845  protested, 
and  soon  afterwaiij  withdrew  her  Minister  and 
severed  diplomatic  re!  a  lions.  Her  acts,  how- 
ever, scarcely  justified  her  threats,  as  at  that 
time  at  least  little  or  no  prepara^on  was  made 
for  war.  It  has,  therefore,  been  claimed  that 
had  the  American  government  used  a  concilia- 
lory  pobcv  peace  tniglit  have  been  preserved, 
and  friendly  relations  re-established. 

At  the  moment,  however,  ihe  Mexican  peo- 
ple and  authorities  were  in  a  rather  belligerent 
attitude,  due  in  part  to  pride,  and  in  part  to  an 
expectation  that  the  United  States  would  soon 
be  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  over 
Ihe  Oregon  boundary,  in  which  case  Mexico 
wonld  have  a  powerful  ally  to  aid  her.  Did 
President  Pollr  at  this  point  seek  to  strengthen 
this  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  in- 
tending at  the  proper  moment  to  make  a  com- 
promise and  peace  with  England,  as  was  done, 
and  thus  leave  Mexico  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States  ?  Perhaps  history  can  never 
answer  the  question,  but  events  at  least  seemed 
to  march  in  harmony  with  the  thought.  For 
Mexico  soon  found  herself  in  the  dilemma  that 
she  must  either  sell  California  to  the  United 
States,  receiving  in  return  a  goodly  Stmt  of 
money  to  appease  her  pride,  or  engage  in  a  war 
to  sustain  her  honor  and  territorial  integrity. 
Mexico  bravely,  but  perhaps  not  wisely,  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  not  fully  realizing  the 
inequality  of  the  contestants,  nor  the  depth  of 
the  humiliation  to  which  she  would  be  subjected. 
Doubtless  President  Polk  preferred  to  acquire 
California  without  war;  but  its  acquisition  was 
to  b«  the  principal  measure  of  his  administra- 
tion. Hence  if  war  was  the  only  means  to 
secure  it,  war  it  most  be ;  at  least  enough  to  get 
possession    of    the    desired    territory. 

Caoaes  of  the  War.—  The  immediate  occa- 
sion, however,  of  the  war  was  the  dispute  in 
regard  to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
Proclaiming  her  independence  in  1836  Texas 
asserted  that  her  western  boundary  was  the  Rio 
Grande  to  its  source,  thence  due  north  to  the 
42d  d^ree  of  north  latitude.  The  following 
year  the  United  States  recognised  her  inde- 
pendence, and  in  December  1845,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  admitted  her  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  providing  that  boundary  disputes  were  to 
be  settled  by  the  United  Stales  President 
Polk  accepted  the  boundary  line  claimed  by 
Texas,  and  13  Tan.  1846  ordered  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  to  march  to  Ihe  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States.    Mexico  insisted  that  the  Nueces  River 


—  100  miles  eastward  — was  the  t:    _      _ 

boundary  of  Texas,  and  therefore  thai  General 
Taylor  was  now  on  Mexican  soil.  On  25  April 
1846,  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  a  conflict  be-' 
Iween  a  band  of  Mexican  troops  that  had 
crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  lUo  Grande 
and  a  company  of  American  soldiers.  The 
news  of  this  action  was  immediately  com- 
municated by  Genera!  Taylor  to  President  Polk, 
who  sent  his  now  noted  message  to  Congress, 
asserting  that  war  was  begun  by  the  act  of 
Mexico  on  American  soil.  Congress  accepted, 
after  a  stormy  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  and  war  was  recognized  as 
existing. 

Other  causes  than  the  two  already  noted 
were  also  at  work,  and  help  to  make  a  decision 
in  regard  to  the  justness  of  the  war  still  more 
difficult.  Mexico  for  many  years  had  been  in 
a  chronic  stale  of  revolution.  The  natural  re- 
sult followed.  American  citizens  in  Mexico 
sustained  property  losses  and  doubtless  were 
frequenljv  unjustly  arrested  and  even  impris- 
oned. Claims  arising  from  these  causes  had 
been  in  part  settled  tinder  a  convention  of  1840 ; 
but  tnany  of  them  were  still  pending.  Some 
were  just;  more,  either  unjust  or  extravagant' 
in  amount.  President  Polk  united  these  unset- 
tled claims  with  the  boundary  question,  and  de- 
manded that  Mexico  receive  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary with  power  to  settle  both  —  on  its  face 
an  eminently  fair  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mexico  professed  to  be  ready  to  receive 
an  ambassador  to  settle  the  bounchiry  dispute, 
but  declined  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  our  nunis- 
ter  when  commissioned  to  settle  all  disputes, 
insisting  that  the  two  questions  were  distinct 
in  kind  and  ori^n  and  should  nof  be  united. 
President  Polk  in  his  message  asserted  that 
ihis  action  of  Mexico  was  in  violation  of  her 
promise  to  receive  a  minister,  and  hence  justi- 
fied his  administration  in  its  measures,  and 
forced  him  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

The  need  of  more  slave  territory  was  per- 
haps another  factor  in  causing  the  war.  At 
least  many  from  the  South  took  an  aggressive  ■ 
position  on  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
two  countries  and  thus  made  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment more  difficult.  Both  the  economic  and 
the  political  reasons  for  more  territory  began 
to  be  felt  by  1846— the  one  to  have  new  soil 
over  which  to  spread  the  land-exhausting  sys- 


the  equilibrium  between  slave  and  free  States 
might  be  maintained.  Some  other  forces  tend- 
ing to  arouse  the  war  and  aggressive  spirit  may 
be  noted.  The  cry  of  "manifest  destiny*  played 
a  part.  Many,  especially  in  the  West,  felt  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  the  natural  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  They  also  de- 
manded the  "Golden  Gate*  that  commerce 
might  be  opened  up  with  the  Orient.  Tho  two 
great  parties  —  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats 
—  divided  quite  sharply  on  the  question;  in  fact 
so  completely  that  the  war  became  almost  a 
party,  instead  of  a  national,  issue.  The  Demo- 
crats, as  a  rule,  supported  the  administration 
and  its  claim  that  the  war  was  jnst.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  eonlraiy,  asserted  that  it  was  a 
most  unholy  and  unnghteous  war,  and  char- 
acterized it  as  Polk's  war.  Lincoln,  entering 
Congress  in  1847,  became  a  severe  cnttc  of  the 
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poli^  punned,  wbila  Tom  Conwin  of  Ohio 
went  so  Izr  as  to  use  this  lanRuafte;  *H  I 
were  a  Uexican  I  would  teil  vou,  'Have  you 
not  room  in  your  own  counlry  lo  bury  your 
dead  men?  If  you  come  into  mine  we  will 
greet  you  with  bloody  hands,  and  welcome  you 
to  hospitable  graves.'  * 

President  Polk  summariied  his  reasons  for 
recommendinK  that  Congress  recognize  war  a» 
existing  as  follows;  'The  grievous  wronRs  per- 
petrated by  Mexico  upon  our  citizens  ihroueh- 
out  a  long  period  of  years  remain  unredressed; 
and  solemn  treaties  .  .  .  have  been  disre- 
garded. .  .  .  Our  commerce  with  Mexico 
has  been  almost  annihilated.'  He  then  adds : 
"As  war  exists,  and  .  .  .  exists  by  the  act 
of  Mexico  herself,  we  are  called  upon,  by  evei^ 
consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  vindi- 
cate, with  decision  the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the 
interests  of  our  country.* 

The  CunpaignB.— The  war  with  Mexico 
was  accepted  as  a  fact  by  Congress  13  May 
1846.    There  were  four  principal  fields  of  : 


;   prosecution.     (1)    Along   the    Rio 
ind  of  " 

-,--.  whe 

Fremont  and  Admiral  Stocktc 


Grande,  under  the  command  of  Gen.   Zachary 
Taylor;  (2)  in  California,  where  Capi.  John  C. 


under  the  command  of  Gen.  Winneld  S.  Scott, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  ar- 
mies. Everywhere  success  attended  the  Amer- 
ican arms.  Perhaps  it  was  the  first  war  in  his- 
tory, lasting  two  years,  in  which  no  defeat  was 
sustained  t^  one  party,  and  no  victory  won  by 
the  other. 

General  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexican  troops 
at  Palo  Alto  8  May;  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  the 
following  day  and  captured  Matamoras  on  the 
18th.  He  remained  near  that  city  for  some 
weelcs  to  recruit  his  army  and  prepare  to  ad- 
vance into  the  interior.  On  24  September  he 
entered  Monterey,  after  a  siege  of  four  dayt, 
and  a  gallant  resistance  by  the  Mexicans.  Tay- 
lor's most  famous  victory,  however,  was  won 
23  Feb.  1847,  at  Beuna  Vista.     General  Scolt 

Eave  orders,  which  unfortunately  fell  into  the 
ands  of  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  general,  for 
General  Taylor  to  send  some  nine  regiments  to 
aid  Scott  in  his  proposed  attack  on  Vera  Cruz. 
Santa  Anna  itnmedialely  marched  his  whole 
command  against  Taylor,  expecting  to  crush 
him  in  this  weakened  condition.  It  was  30,000 
men  against  about  S,goa  But  the  skill  of  Tay- 
lor, the  persistence  of  his  army,  the  organiza- 
tion and  equi^eot  of  the  American  troops, 
won  a  great  victory.  Taylor  became  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  and  Buena  Vista  made  him  an 
irresistible  Presidenliat  candidate. 

Fr&nont's  course  in  California  has  been  a 
subject  of  keen  controversy.  As  leader  of  an 
exploring  expedition  he  was  already  In  north- 
em  California,  and  early  in  1846  was  recalled 
to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  California  was  the 
goal  of  the  political  policy  of  Polk's  adminis- 
tration. The  means  to  secure  its  acquisition 
were  uncertain.  It  might  be  gained  by  war; 
or  by  filling  the  territory  with  American  settlers 
who  in  course  of  lime  might  bring  it  into  the 
Union  as  Texas  had  already  been  annexed ;  or 
it  might  be  effected  hy  securing  the  goodwill 
of  the  native  Californians  who  were  already 
jealous    of    Mexican   rule.    The  latter  policy 


seems  to  have  been  the  one  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  American  consul  at  Mon- 
terey, Mr.  L.arkin,  was  developing  this  ^cy 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  it  is  claimed, 
when  Fr^onl  appeared  on  toe  scene.  He 
seems  to  have  developed  a  fourth  policy, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government  imder  the  control  of  the  American 
settlers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Tliis  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  'Bear  Flag  Republic,*  and 
virtual  civil  war  between  the  native  Califor- 
nians  and  the  American  settlers.  At  this  mo- 
ment [he  Mexican  War  began  and  the  "Bear 
Flag*  was  replaced  by  the  "Stars  and  Stripes.* 
It  hat  been  claimed  by  some  California  histo- 
rians thai  Fremont's  course,  had  not  the  Mexi- 
can War  come  at  the  moment  it  did,  might  have 
lost  California  to  the  United  States,  l^e  na- 
tive Californians,  alienated  as  they  were  by  his 
course,  might  have  ^ut  themselves  under  an 
English  protectorate  m  revenge  for  the  treat- 
ment accorded  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  all  California  was  conquered 
and  held  by  American  troops,  and  Frfmont  was 
regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  won  the  'Golden 
Gate*  by  his  energy  and  decisioiL  Santa  Fi 
was  captured  by  General  Kearney,  and  New 
Mexico  secured  with  almost  no  loss  of  life.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  all  the  territory 
that  the  administration  desired  was  in  the  poS' 
session  of  its  armies,  but  Mexico  was  still  un- 
conquered. 


was  winning  his  brilliant  victories.  He  a^ed 
to  go  to  the  front  to  assume  chief  command, 
but  the  administration  retained  him  at  the  capi- 
tal under  the  plea  of  needing  his  advice.  As 
it  haniened  this  Democratic  war  was  officered 
by  Whig  generals.  Scott  had  already  been  a 
Whig  candidate  for  President.  The  diarge 
was  now  made  that  Scott  was  kept  from  com- 
mand for  fear  thai  success  might  make  him  a 
more  formidable  candidate  in  1848.  Finally, 
when  be  was  sent  to  the  front  in  January  1847. 
the  cry  was  raised  that  the  purpose  was  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  Trior's  victories,  or  at  least  to 
divide  the  popular  support  between  the  two 
generals  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  polit- 
ical prospecti  of  both. 

General  Scott  invested  Vera  Cnii  in  March 
1847,  and  by  the  27th  had  captured  the  fortress 
whioi  had  been  thought  to  be  almost  impr^- 
nable,  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  city.  On  8 
April  be  started  into  the  interior,  and  on  the 
18th  captured  Cerro  Gordo;  the  19th,  Jalapa. 
and  the  22d  Perote.  On  15  May  he  entered  the 
important  city  of  Puebla.  Remaining  here  fot 
some  weeks  he  again  advanced,  in  Augusi, 
toward  the  capital,  and  on  the  10th  came  in 
sight  of  the  dty  of  the  Monteiumas.  Two 
important  victories  were  won  20  August  — at 
Conireras  and  at  Churubusco.  He  captured 
Molina  del  R^  8  September,  and  five  days  later 
the  victory  of  ChapulEepec  gave  him  the  Oty 
of  Mexico  itself  which  ne  ottered  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  an  army  of  only  6,000  men. 
The  war  was  practically  over,  but  the  vicloiy 
was  so  complete  that  it  began  to  be  a  question 
whether  there  was  any  government  left  with 
sufficient  ^wer  to  n^otiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
An  agitation  began  with  friends  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  cabinet,  look- 
ing to  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Mexica 
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HBXICAN  WAR 


Calhoun  on  the  one  hand,  Webster  and  a  ma- 
jority o£  the  Whigs  on  the  other,  joined  hands 
10  defeat  this  plan.  President  Polk  was  finally 
forced  lo  make  the  ultimate  decision.  N.  P. 
Trist  was  sent  in  March  1847  lo  Mexico  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Failing  he  was  or- 
dered in  the  fall  to  return  lo  Washington;  but 
disobeying  instructions  he  remained  in  Mexico, 
and  on  2  Feb.  1848  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  harmony  with  his  original  instructions.  The 
administration  was  in  a  quandary.  To  ratify 
meant  to  condone  the  disobedience  of  Trisl.  To 
reject  meant  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  and 
time  to  perfect  the  intrigue  for  the  annexation 
of  «AI1  Mexico.*  President  Polk,  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  to  send  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  Received  23  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  ratified,  after  some  amendments, 
10  Mardi.  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14.  On  30  May 
ratjftcations  were  exchanged  and  the  war  was 

The  MexiauiB  had  fought  bravely,  even 
Btubbomly  and  at  times  skiliully,  yet  in  every 
contest,  even  when  the  odds  were  greatly  in 
their  favor,  without  a  single  victory.  In  part 
superior  leadership  and  training  won  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  northern  republic;  in  part 
Ihttr  cooler  and  more  persistent  character;  but 
in  the  main  it  was  not  bravery,  nor  Rcneralship, 
nor  even  character  that  won.  It  was  science 
and  education  applied  in  the  equipment  of  the 
armies,  the  guns  of  the  soldiers,  the  cannon  on 
the  ramparts  and  the  powder  in  the  arsenals 
which  made  the  one  so  much  more  effective 
than  the  other  that  ihe  most  daring  bravery 
was  no  counterpoise. 

The  Treity  of  Peace.—  The  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  gave  [o  the  administration 
of  President  Polk  the  territory  that  his  diary 
informs  us  he  intended  to  acquire,  California 
and  New  Mexico.  Mexico  in  return  for  the 
loss  of  its  fairest  northern  provinces  was  paid 
$15,000,000,  and  released  from  all  claims  of  at! 
kinds  held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  her,  estimated  at  $3,250000,  which  the 
United  Stales  assumed.  Boundary  lines  were 
drawn,  and  provision  made  in  regard  to  other 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries. 

Results.— Usually  successfully  waged  wars 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  parly  in  power.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  Democratic  party,  ihe 
author  and  supporter  of  the  war,  was  defeated 


by  the  Whig  party,  the  party  of  oppOMtion 
criticism,  in  the  Presidential   election   of   1 


The  Whigs  made  use  of  the  popularity  of  a 
successful  general  to  defeat  the  party  thai  had 
made  his  glory  possible.  Evidently  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  ready  to  accept  the  fruits  of 
the  war.  but  also  ready  to  punish  the  party  they 
helieved  had  wrought  in  a  wrong  manner.  A 
large  number  of  young  officers,  destinedto  re- 
nown in  later  years  proved  their  worth  in  this 
war.  U.  S.  Grant  and  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  Robt. 
E.  Lee,  "Stonewall'  Jackson  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  the  great  Civil  War,  foreshadowed, 
in  this  Mexican  struggle,  the  greatness  that  was 
to  be  theirs  in  the  "days  that  tried  men's  souls" 
from  1861  to  1865.  The  acquisition  of  522.568 
square  miles  of  territory  —  an  empire  four 
times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  was  the  most 
important  immediate  as  well  as  remote  result. 
It  was  important  in  the  issues  that  its  acquisi- 
tion preciiMtated.  Should  it  be  slave  or  tree 
territory?  Who  should  determine  its  institu- 
tions?   Out  of  this  question  grew  the  larger 


'  control  the  institu- 

,_ general?    To  settle 

the  first  question  David  Wilmot,  a  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  proposed  the  celebrated  "Wilmot 
Proviso'  (q.v.)  which  would  exclude  slavery 
forever  from  all  territory  acquired  from  Mex- 
ica  Four  long  years  of  inteii«  and  bitter  de- 
bate followed.  This  question  and  a  series  of 
others  were  settled  temporarily  in  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850.  The  second  question  was  an- 
swered by  the  phrase  •Non-intervention,''  which 
meant,  or  soon  came  to  mean,  one  thing  to 
Douglas  and  the  Northern  Democrats,  and  an- 
other to  Davis  and  the  South.  Three  main  the* 
ones  were  evolved  or  defended  in  answer  to. 
the  third  query.  (1)  That  Congress  had  the 
right  to  control  the  institutions  of  the  Territo- 
ries and  could  toake  them  slave  or  free  at  its 
will  (2)  The  Dicldnson-Cass-Douglas  doc- 
trine of  Popular  or  "Squatter*  sovereignty;— 
the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  a  territory 
themselves,  while  yet  in  a  territorial  status,  dc 
termined  their  own  institutions.  (3)  The  radi- 
cal Southern  view  that  slaves  were  property, 
and,  as  property  might  be  taken  into  any  Terri- 
tory,—  the  common  public  domain  of  the  States, 
^  with  no  constitutional  power  anywhere  lo 
hinder  or  prevent.  It  was  important  secondly 
in  its  industrial  and  political  effect  on  the  na- 
tion. The  United  States  now  had  an  outlook 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  comparable  to  that  on  the 
Atlantic  China,  Japan  and  the  East  were 
brought  within  the  circle  of  its  influence.  Con- 
ditions favorable  to  further  expansion  were 
prepared.  In  additSon  to  tfae  great  eSect  on 
commerce  thus  prefigured,  that  on  wealth  and 
industry  was  not  less.  The  gold,  stiver,  copper 
and  other  mineral  wealth  of  the  Rocky  Houn- 
tai«  region  was  turned  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people.  This  vast  addition  of  terri- 
tory and  wealth  tended  also  ta  emphasize  na- 
tional  pride  and  ambition ;  to  arouse  a  still 
more  intense  belief  in  'manifest  destiny";  to 
develop  a  more  optimistic  lone,  and  perhaps 
also  to  produce  a  more  materialistic  spirit. 
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MEXICO  <Sp.  Mijieo,  officially  Rtfublita 
Mexicana  aod  Esladot  Omdos  Mexitanoi), 
the  southemniOBi  country  of  North  America 
and  a  federal  republic,  situated  between  14° 
30-  42"  and  32"  4?  north  latitude,  and  between 
86°  46'  8"  and  117'  7'  31"  longitude  west  of  the 
tneridian  of  Greenwich.  Its  name  is  closely 
allied  with  the  group  of  tribes  who  called  them- 
selves Mexico  or  Atttca.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  tribal  war-god,  UexitI,  also  called 
Kuitzilopochtli,  The  Spaniards  ^ve  the  name 
Mexico  to  all  the  countries  in  which  they  found 
the  Aztecs  supreme  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
■  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  because 
of  its  aboriginal  civiliiation  and  social  customs, 
many  of  which  have  persisted  lo  our  own  day. 
It  is  also  of  importance  because  of  its  great 
natural  resources,  which  now  bid  fair  to  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  her  children  instead 
of  the  predatory  foreigner.  These  topics,  to- 
gether with  the  geography,  art,  architecture, 
literary  history,  commercial  life  and  political 
history,  are  here  treated  under  the  following 
heads: 

I-  Ank,  Btnndkriefl.  etc  9.  Annr  uid  Nmry. 

Z.  UjHnk     und     HinEi«l    ID.  BdncMion. 

lad    Stock-    12.  MirttoloBy. 


1.  AREA,  BOUNDARIES,  ETC.  Mex- 
ico's total  area  is  767,326  square  miles,  and  its 
botmdaries  are  the  United  States  on  the  north, 
Guatetnata  and  Belize  on  thfe  southeast,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the 
east.    Its  coast  line  on  the  east  is  1,772  miles  in 


length  and  on  the  west  or  Pacific  side.  4,5<H 
miles.  The  northern  or  United  States  bound- 
ary was  fixed  by  treaty  2  Feb,  1848  and  30 
Dec.  1853,  and  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  following 
that  river  a  distance  of  1,136  miles,  beyond 
El  Paso^  Texas;  thence  to  a  point  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  one  marine  league  due  south  of 
the  southernmost  point  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Diego.  The  total  length  of  the  northern  bound- 
aty  line  is  1,833  miles.  The  Guatemalan  bound- 
ary line  was  fixed  by  treaty  27  SepL  I8S3  and 
I  April  1895;  and  the  Belize  line  by  treaty 
signed  8  July  1893  and  ratified  19  April  1897. 
The  length  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Mexico 
is  642  miles. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  rati- 
fied 2  Feb.  1848,  and  the  Gadsden  treaty  of  30 
Dec.  1853,  Mexico  ceded  to  the  Unitecl  States 
930,590  square  miles  of  her  territory,  or  163,264 
more  than  half.  The  firat-uamed  treaty  in- 
volved 362,487  sqnare  miles  of  domain,  now 
part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  Texas,  265,780  square  miles;  Colo- 
rado (in  part),  18,000;  Kansas  (in  part), 
7,766;  New  Mexico,  65,201;  Oklahoma,  5.740. 
(jnder  the  terms  of  the  second  or  Gadsden 
treaty  the  United  States  acquired  522.568  square 
miles,  which  are  now  held  as  follows:  Ari- 
zona, 82,381 :  California.  157.801 ;  Colorado  (in 
part).  29,500;  Nevada,  112,090;  New  Mexico. 
42.000:  Utah.  84.476;  Wyoming  (in  pan),  14,- 
320.  By  virtue  of  the  same  treaty  a  later  addi- 
tion was  ceded,  consisting  of  31.535  square 
miles  to  Arizona  and  14,000  to  New  Mexico. 

Political  Diviiioiu  and  Popolatioii.—  Mex- 
ico is  divided  politically  into  27  stales,  three 
territories  and  a  federal  district.  These  with 
their  areas  and  populations,  capitals  and  popu- 
lations, are  as  follows: 


„«.„„.„,».„ 

"las'* 

C>|>ital 

I>ot>..l.t» 

I.9» 
SB.JM 

ta.oi7 

i!;iJS 

63.569 
1.273 

M.tm 

■  .9IT 
31.»46 

IZ',204 

33:671 
76, 900 

3j',iia 

11 

■  lO.Sll 

S«;66 
«3a.S43 

^a 

♦83.17S 

710, 7SJ 

l,081.(.5t 

3M.17B 

991. MO 
17S.39* 

I,0M!39S 
1.101.600 

313.642 
477;SS6 

■ 

{f^:^r^:-:::::.: 

W^ti*™;;::::;:::::; 

wSScs^;;::;::;::;:;:::;;;::;:::; 

ttmuiso        

Afx-^ 

Guimj.^. 

7,904 

767. OSJ 

IS. 112. 60S 
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Popldaticni.'— Tke  offidal  statement  of  the 
Mesdcan  g(»*Bnunait  tturt  the  irapalation  of  tfae 
oountry  had  iKreased  to  8.743.(rH  in  1860,  to 
10;791,685  ia  IWb,  to  13^.259  in  1900  and  to 
15,063^  in  191lX  does  not  oeceisarily  mean 
that  die  population  had  increased  at  the  rate 
this  increase  in  the  census  enumeration  would 
Mem  to  indicate,  but  rather  that  the  gradual 
pad&cation  of  the  country  under  the  Diaz  ad- 
ministration,  the  extension  far  and  wide 
^□U^ont  the  land  of  the  adniini  strati ve  arou 
of  the  goremment,  and  a  certain  decrease  in 
iUiteracy  had  made  the  work  of  the  cenaiis 
taker  more  effective.  A  prominent  official  con- 
nected with  the  oenstis  department  in  Mexico 
Oty  exprcaaed  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  writer,  in  1910^  that  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  'Mexico  was  at  thai  date  nearer 
20,000,000  than  IS.OOaOOO.  Fundamentally  the 
population  of  Mexico  is  Indian  and  mestizo 
(a  mLrture  of  Indian  and  European).  (See 
MEXICO  —  Ethnology).  The  official  census  of 
1910  showed  about  20  per  cent  white  popula- 
tion; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large 
percentaf^  of  the  so-called  whites  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins;  in 
fact  there  are  very  few  of  the  older  families 
that  have  not  come  under  this  influence.  All 
childr«)  born  of  Mexican  parents,  whether  in 
Mexico  or  in  a  foreign  land,  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  Mexican  dticens;  and  foreigners 
may  become  Mexican  citizens  by  naturahia- 
tion  by  makii^  appUcatioa  to  the  departmenf 
of  foreign  relations,  provided  tliey  have  re- 
sided five  years  in  the  cotmtry. 

Topogt vhy.— In  lei^th  of  coast  line  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California  leads  vritfa  1,864 
miles,  Yocat&n  following  with  615,  Sonora 
524,  Simloa  317,  Vera  Crui  and  Guerrero  286 
each,  Oaxaca  255,  Tamaulipas  249,  Campeche 
224>  Chiapas  137,  Tabasco  119,  Colima  99  and 
Midioacin  81.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
r^iublic  is  from  northwest  to  squuieast,  1,942 
miles;  and  the  greatest  width,  east  and  west, 
is  from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
United  States'  western  boundary,  1,833  miles; 
and  the  narrowest  is  from  the  bar  at  Coatza- 
coalms  (Puerto  Mexico),  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
to  San  Francisco  del  Mar,  on  the  Pacific,  134 
miles.  Mexico,  California  and  Tehuantepec 
are  the  principal  gulfs  on  the  Mexican  coast, 
the  first  named  being  the  largest  in  the  world. 
In  the  cooimercial  development  of  this  con- 
tinent thegr  have  performed  and  still  perform 
a  most  important  part.  Mexico's  great  mass 
is  the  lofty  Rodey  Mountain  plateau,  which 
fills  it  almost  from  ocean  to  ocean,  leaving  but 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast.  Entering  from  Guate- 
mala (where  a  spur  connects  with  the  lime- 
Stone  and  coral  tableland  of  Yucatin),  the 
system  trends  west,  forming  a  tableland  150 
miles  wide  at  Oaxaca,  with  a  steep  descent  and 
slender  coast  on  the  Pacific,  but  a  more  grad- 
ual one  by  terraces  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
Tabasco  and  Vera  Crut.  This  spreads  out  and 
stretdies  northward  to  the  vast  platean  of 
Anahuac,  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  where  tfae 
oceank  retetions  are  reversed,  the  Atiantic 
side  being  precipitons  and  the  Pacific  terraced. 
lliere  is  no  single  range  corresponding  to  the 
Andes  or  Northern  Rockies.  The  so-called 
cortHlUnu  are  merely  ihe  outer  escarpments  of 
the  plateau,  though  often  far  above  its  mean 
level.     Loftiest  of  these  is.  the  Sierra  Madre 


of  the  Pacific,  traceable  at  a  mean  elevation  of 
over  10,000  f*et  from  Oaxaca  to  the  United 
States.  It  skirts  the  western  coast  within  from 
60  to  70  miles  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Thence  onward  a  far  wider  coast 
land  has  silted  up.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  die  correspondent  Cordilleras  of  Tamau- 
lipas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  6,000  feet  in  mean 
elevation.  The  southern  central  plateau  main- 
tains  its  height  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet  with  great 
persistency  to  within  40  miles  or  less  of  the 
Atlantic.  Througli  Lower  California  is  a 
similar  ridge  some  3,000  feet  higb.  The  plateau 
is  not  a  level  surface.  Railroad  elevation  north 
from  the  capital  varies  by  4,500  feet,  declining 
northward;  while  the  centre  is  intersected  tw 
short  secondan'  ridges  and  valleys,  mostly  with 
the  nortii-northwest  trend.  Most  important  of 
these  is  the  Anahuac  Cordillera,  surrounding 
the  valleys  of  Mexico  and  Puebia;  its  cul- 
minating point  is  the  Nevado  de  Toluca 
(■snow  p^k*),  15,163  feet  But  across  lUs, 
and  generally  confounded  with  it,  is  a  newer 
transverse  ndge  from  ocean  to  ocean,  traced 
by  five  active  or  recently  quiescent  volcanoes 
and  several  extinct  cones,  among  which  are 
Pqpocat^tl,  17,882  feet,  and  Ixtaccihuatl, 
17,338  feet,  in  the  centre,  southeast  of  Mexico 
City,  and  Orizaba,  eastward  bordering  Vera 
Cruz  state,  18,696  feet.  On  the  Pacific  side  is 
CoUma  (volcano).  12,989  feet;  and  the  line 
runs  out  to  the  Revillagigedo  volcanic  islands, 
of  Guerrero,  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas 


peaks  of  the  republic  are  the  1 . . 
linche,  between  tfae  state  of  Tlaxcala  and 
Poebla,  14M3  feet;  the  Coftrc  de  Perote, 
Vera  Cmz,  14,042;  Aiusco,  in  the  southern  part 
of  die  Valley  of  Mexico,  13,075;  Tancitaro, 
12,661,  and  Petamban,  12,300,  in  Michoadtn; 
Derrumbadas,  11.801,  Ocelaiin,  11,480,  and 
Pefial,  10,744,  in  Puebia;  Cempoaltepec,  11,139, 
Oaxaca;  Lanitos,  11,021,  (kianiuato;  Tzirate, 
11,022,  Michoadtn;  ZnmaTe,  10,994,  and  Nav»- 
jas,  10.289,  Hidalgo;  and  Laurel,  10,138,  Aguas- 
calientes.  The  mountains  of  Mexico  are  ex- 
ceptionally picturesque  and  interesting,  afford- 
ing innumerable  views  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
.  Rivera.^  Mexico  possesses  comparative^ 
few  rivers,  and  of  these  few  are  lar^e  and  deep 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  importance. 
Many  of  those  marked  on  tfae  map  of  the  re- 
pubhc  are  either  wholly  or  practically  dry  a 
part  of  each  year.  This  is  especial Iv  true  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  country.  The  most 
important  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande  (Bravo 
del  Norte),  which  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary line  of  the  republic  for  1,097  miles;  the 
Panuco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
state  of  Mexico  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Tampico,  after  a  course  of  300 
miles ;  the  Papaloapan.  the  source  of  which  is 
in  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca  and  which  crosses 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  emptying  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  Alvarado;  the  Coatzacoatcos, 
which  also  has  its  source  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca.  and  crosses  the  state  of  Vera  Crue, 
emptying  into  the  gulf  at  CoMzacoalcos,  its 
length  being  186  miles;  the  Griialva,  which 
rises  in  Guatemala  and  crosses  the  states  of 
Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
327  miles  away  from  its  source;  the  Usu- 
macinta,  wiudi  also  has  its  sonrt:e  in  Gnate- 
mala,  crossing  the  Mexican  stetc  of  TabUM 
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gable  river  in  Mexico.' 

The  Tuxpan  River,  which  has  iis  source  in 
ihe  state  of  Hidal^,  crosses  Puebla  and  Vera 
CruE  and  empties  into  the  gulf  at  Tuxpui.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  Lenna,  457 
miles  in  length,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Tenango,  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  crosses 
Jalisco  and  Tepic  and  emptjes  into  the  Pacific 
at  San  Bias.  The  Balsas,  428  miles  long,  the 
source  of  which  is  in  Puebla  and  which  crosses 
Mexico,  Morelos,  Guerrero  and  Michoacan, 
empties  into  the  Pacific  at  Zacatula,  in  the 
btler  state.  The  Yaqni,  391  miles  long  which 
rises  in  the  Tarahumari  Motmlains,  in  tne  state 
of  Sonora,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California 
a  short  (Ustance  below  Guaymaa.  The  Fuerte, 
33S  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  stale  of 
Chihuahua,  crosses  the  stale  of  Sinaloa  and 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Other 
rivers  are  the  San  Pedro,  298  miles;  Nazas, 
279;  Urcs,  260,  and  Sinaloa,  260. 

L«ke«  and  La|OGaB.~The  principal  lakes 
of  Mexico,  none  of  which  are  large,  are  Cha- 
pala,  in  Jalisco,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  some 
M  miles  long  and  18  miles  wiac,  the  shores  of 
which  have  become  a  favorite  summer  resort 
for  wealthy  residents  of  Mexico  Cily,  Guada- 
lajara and  other  parts  of  the  republic;  P4tz- 
cuaro  ( in  Michoacan) ,  around  which  there 
clusters  a  wealth  of  historic,  artistic  and  poetic 
interest;  Ctutzeo,  in  the  same  state;  Oialco, 
Xochimilco  and  Texcoco,  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  state  of  Mexico;  Tepancuapan,  in 
Chiapas;  Tequesquttongo,  Coatelolco  and 
Hueyapan,  in  Morelos ;  CaCeinaco,  in  Vera 
Crui;  Caivcl  and  Carpintero,  in  Tamaulipas; 
Encantado,  in  Tabasco;  Bacular,  in  Yucatin; 
Mid  Uriria,  in  Guanajuato.  The  principal  la- 
goons are  the  Terminos,  in  Jalisco  and  Michoa- 
can; Tamiahua,  in  Vera  Crux;  Madre  in  Ta- 
maulipas; Mezcaltillan.  in  Teiuc;  Covutlin,  in 
Colima;  Tecpan  and  Coyuya,  in  Guerrero; 
Superior  and  Inferior  in  Oaxaca ;  Paras,  Coyote 
and  Agua  Verde,  in  Coahuila;  Guzm&n,  Jaco, 
Patos  and  Santa  Maria  in  Chihuahua;  Xalto- 
cio,  San  Christobal,  Zumpango  and  Lerma  in 
die  state  of  Mexico;  Meztitun  and  Apan,  in 
Hida^,  and  Santa  Ana,  in  Tabasco.     There 


....  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  San  Francisco  and 
Orizaba,  all  of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  soil 
and  most  favorably  situated  as  to  climate  and 
other  conditions  anecting  their  products,  which 
include  very  nearly  every  article  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 

Climate—  The  ciiief  natural  f?lory  of  Mex- 
ico is  its  climate,  which,  thou^  not  as  invigor- 
ating as  that  of  some  other  countries,  is  one  of 
^e  most  delightful  in  the  world.  In  few 
localities  is  there  ever  intense  cold  or  in- 
tolerable heat  It  is  seldom  that  death  results 
from  freezing,  and  sunstroke  is  practically  un- 
known. In  the  tierra  caliente  or  hot  country, 
the  temperature  varies  from  77°  to  82°  Fahr., 
in  the  shade,  wh'lt  on  the  central  plateau,  which 
iwJudes  the  capital  city,  it  is  much  cooler  in 


__ and   warmer  in   winter  than  i 

United  States.  In  Mexico  City  the  c 
Eurmner  temperature  in  the  shade  is  SS°,  and 
winter  temperature  72";  in  Puebla,  84°  and 
75° ;  in  Oaxaca,  94'  and  83° ;  in  Jalapa,  89' 
and  87* ;  in  Quer^aro,  90°  and  80° ;  in  Guana- 
juato, 91°  and  82°;  in  Pachuca,  80°  and  77°; 
in  Saltillo.  °89  and  76° ;  in  M6rida,  103°  and 
92°;  in  Muatlin  91°  and  84*.  The  average 
ni^  temperature  in  Mexico  City  from  June  to 
October  is  about  5S°.  The  warmest  months  of 
the  year  in  that  dty  are  April  and  May,  the 
last  two  months  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  there  extends  from  June  to 
November,  In  the  regions  near  the  gulfs  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  rxins  are  much  heavier 
and  more  frequent,  and  begin  earlier  and  end 
later.  The  average  rainfall  on  the  coasts  is 
44  inches  and  on  the  table-lands  24  inches.  In 
Mexico  there  are  but  two  seasons  —  the  rainy, 
or  summer,  and  the  dry,  or  winter.  The  tem- 
peratures of  the  spring  and  anttunn  months 
differ  very  sli^tly,  and  the  seasons  merge  into 
each  other  quite  imperceptibly.  Hie  nights  are 
always  cool,  except  in  tne  hot  country,  where 
they  are  seldom  uncomfortable,  the  gulf  and 
Pacific  breeies  compensating  for  the  heat  of 
the  <by.  There  are  no  radical  or  sudden 
changes  of  temperature ;  no  prolonged  term  of 
heat  or  cold  or  storm ;  and  on  the  table-lands 
all  seasons  are  so  nearly  alike  that  most  per- 
sons wear  clothing  of  tne  same  weight  ail  the 
year.  Except  in  the  northern  states,  artificial 
neat  is  sekkwi  provided,  either  in  homes  or 
places  of  business,  even  in  mid-winter. 

In  few  other  countries  is  to  be  foimd  such 
diversity  of  climate  as  in  Mexico,  whose  west 
coast  extends  across  18  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  where  the  altitudes  of  the  towns  and  dties 
range  all  the  way  from  26  feet  above  the  sea 
at  Vera  Crtiz,  to  8,760  at  Toluca,  each  phiteau 
or  step  in  the  ascent  illustrating  in  its  fruits, 
foliage  and  flowers  the  infinence  of  every 
climatic  phase  and  condition.  The  white  peaks 
of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl  and  ixtaccibuatl  look 
down  upon  a  broad  panorama  of  indescribable 
beauty  to  be  seen  on^  in  tUs  land  of  perpetual 
spring.  The  summer  rains  on  the  upper 
plateaus  intensify  the  green  of  the  verdure,  in- 
crease the  number  and  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
dcvdop  the  fmits,  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  and 
drive  away  disease.  The  sun's  rays,  being  al- 
ways perpendicular,  in  the  middle  of  the  d^ 
are  very  intense.  In  the  shade,  however,  it  is 
never  nncomfortable. 

Flora  and  Fatina. — The  physical  conforma- 
tion of  Mexico  is  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wonderfully  rich  and  varied  eco- 
nomic flora.  In  the  hot  lands  or  coast  regions, 
from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitode  of  1,500  or 
2,000  feet,  cocoanuts,  cacao,  vanilla,  peppers, 
nutmegs,  ginger,  cloves  and  other  spices  and 
all  the  fniils  of  tropical  countries  are  success- 
fully and  profitably  grown;  while  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  bananas,  mangoes,  apples, 
peaches,  papayas,  pears,  plums,  figs,  cherries, 
grapes,  zapotes,  pineapples,  mameys,  pome- 
granates, yams,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes, 
most  of  the  edible  roots,  and  in  fact  about  all 
the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  any- 
where are  found  and  successfully  cultivated  in 
altitudes  up  to  and  including  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  7,500  feet  above  the  aca.    Wheat,  com 
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and  moat  of  the  crains  of  commerce  produce 
crops  in  some  of  the  States,  twice  or  three 
times  in  a  year  -'  notably  in  Vera  Cruz, 
Tabasco,  Chiapas.  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Midioa- 
din,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  fifty'two  spedes  of 
cereals  and  vegetables,  87  of  fruits,  100  of 
odoriferous  flowers,  56  of  building  woods,  21 
of  cabinet  woods,  8-  of  gums,  3  of  resins,  12 
of  forages  and  113  of  medicinal  T>tants,  reach 
a  high  degree  of  perfecbon  in  Mexico. 
Flowers  of  almost  innumerable  varieties,  from 
the  gorgeous  orchid  of  quaint  and  curious  form 
and  wonderful  combination  of  colors,  to  the 
modest  daisy,  violet  and  tuberose,  grow  wild,  in 
extravagant  profusion,  all  the  year  round,  the 
range  of  attitudes  meeting  (he  requirements  of 
all  the  members  of  the  floral  kingdom  The 
flower  markets  of  Mexico  City,  which  are 
chiefly  supplied  from  the  chinampas  (gardens  in 
the  bed  of  the  haH-drained  lakes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood), are  among  the  objects  of  interest 
most  enjoyed  by  the  visiting  tourist,  and  the^ 
testify  to  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  Mexi~ 
can  flora.  This  country  has  been  deservedly 
named  "the  land  of  flowers,"  for  everywhere 
and  all  the  year  there  are  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  color.  In  the  forests  of  the  republic, 
especially  in  the  tropical  lands,  are  found  many 
varieties  of  trees  the  timber  of  which  possesses 
great  value  for  building  or  cabinet  purposes. 
Pine  of  several  varieties,  balsam,  lignum  vitic, 
Spanish  cedar,  mahogany,  oak,  rosewood,  mes- 
quite,  olive,  palm,  almond,  fir,  sesame,  cedar, 
camphor,  india  rubber,  copal,  cacao,  12  species 
of  dye  woods  and  numerous  varieties  of  oil- 
bearing  trees  are  among  the  varied  products 
of  the  countiy,  the  arboreal  vegetation  of  which 
embraces  114  different  species  of  woods.  In- 
cluded in  the  fauna  of  Mexico  are  the  Ameri- 


rabbit,  squirrel,  armadillo,  deer,  beaver,  otter, 
mole,  marten,  leopard,  turtle,  which  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  tne  sparsely  settled  mountains 
and  in  the  forests  of  the  tierra  caKente.  None 
of  these  are  much  hunted,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  having  little  or  no  taste  for  this 
kind  of  sport.     In  the  tropics  there  .are  many 


parakeets  abound  in  die  coast  regions  and  are 
highly  priied  for  their  talking  qualities  and 
brilliant  colors  of  §reen,  yellow  and  red. 
Among  the  many  species  of  song  birds  are  the 
'  zenzontla  or  mocking  bird,  the  clarin  and  the 
nightingale.  The  birds  of  prey  inelade  the 
eagle,  nawk,  turkey  buzzard  and  owl.  The 
cotorra,  talking  loro,  humming  bird,  sparrow, 
blackbird,  turtle  dove,  woodpecker,  swallow, 
magpie,  heron,  falcon,  kite  and  great  numbers 
of  others,  which  inhabit  the  forests  or  fields 
where  there  is  abundance  of  insect  and  other 
food  for  their  sustenance,  are  found  in  Mexico. 
In  all  localities  where  there  are  fresh-water 
lakes,  lagoons,  ponds  or  rivers  there  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  in  the 
forests  the  wild  turkey  abounds.  Wild  bees 
are  numerous,  and  the  Indians  derive  quite  an 
income  from  securing  their  honev  and  market- 
ing it  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Of  domestic  or 
barnyard  fowls  the  number  and  variety  are 
very  extensive,  and  their  consumption  is  enor- 
mous. The  waters  of  the  Mexican  gulfs,  lakes 
and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  many 
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of  fish  of  excellent  quality,  the  most  prized 
being  the  red  snapper.  Tlic  markets  of  Vera 
Crui,  Tampico  and  other  coast  dties  daily  dis- 
play a  tempting  supply  and  variety  from  the 
gulfs,  the  Pacific  and  the  accessible  rivers;  and 
large  quantities  are  shipped  to  inland  points  by 
railway,  in  refrigerator  cars.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tampico  many  tarpon  of  large  sixe 
are  caught  Of  reptiles  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, bMh  venomous  and  harmless,  especially  in 
the  southern  forests.  In  the  first  named  dass 
arc  induded  boas,  covals  and  rattlesnakes. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  scorpions,  taran- 
tulas and  lizards,  some  of  the  latter  bdng  so 
lar^  as  to  be  utilized  by  the  natives  as  an 
article  of  food.  To  the  latter  dass  belongs 
the  iguana  which  often  measures  over  five 
feet  in  length. 

2.  MINERALS  AND  MINERAL  PSO^ 
DUCTION.  For  three  centuries  Mexico  was 
the  greatest  of  silver  producing  countries ;  from 
the  single  camp  of  Guanajuato  came  one-fifth 
of  the  silver  mined  during  that  period;  aud 
for  one  straight  century  the  same  camp  gave 
to  the  world  two-fifths  of  its  silver.  Yet  to- 
day, after  almost  400  years  of  exploitation, 
Guanajuato  has  still  uncounted  unexploited 
wealth.  Yet  Guanajuato  is  but  one  of  many 
great  Mexican  mining  camps,  known  to  the 
world  for  centuries.  Whether  the  natives  of 
Mexico  prior  to  the  Conquest  formally  worked 
gold,  silver  and  copper  mines  is  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  they  did  exploit  the  placer  de- 
posits of  the  rivers  of  the  conntry  there  is  no 
doubt.  Placer  gold  in  quills  passed  as  currency 
in  Mexico  at  the  tim'  of  the  discovery  and  tor 
years  afterward.  Gold,  silver  and  copper  orna- 
ments, idols  and  other  figures  beautifully  and 
often  elaborately  worked,  existed  in  vast 
quantities  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  capital 
of  the  Aztecs,  Since  then,  throtigfaout  four 
centuries,  examples  of  the  metal  work  of  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  have 
frequently  come  to  light;  and  still  to-day  ex- 
plorers find  these  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Indian  empires  of  America  in  the 
graves  of  their  noliles  and  princes  and  the 
ruins  of  their  great  cities. 

Spanish  Colonial  Period.— With  the  fall  of 
the  capital  of  the  Aztecs  in  1521  there  began  a 
period  of  wonderful  mining  activity  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  Mon  e- 
zumas.  From  the  time  of  their  landing  On  the 
shores  of  Mexico  rear  the  side  of  modern 
Vera  Cruz  in  1519,  until  the  conquest  of  the  dty 
of  TenochtitlSn  two  ^ears  later,  Cortis  and  bi> 
followers  were  inspired  by  a  dream  of  great 
wealth  to  be  amassed  from  the  treasure  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  This  dream  was  made 
more  vivid  by  the  presents  in  gold  with  which  the 
unfortunate  Indian  ruler  sought  to  bribe  his 
unwelcome  guests  to  leave  the  country.  After 
the  fall  of  the  dty  the  Spanish  adventurers 
awoke  to  find  their  dream  of  sudden  wealth  un- 
realized in  so  far  as  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs 
was  concerned.  But  they  lived  in  an  age  when 
strange  fantasy  colored  the  lives  of  men.  If 
the  much-desired  El  Dorado  was  not  in  Mexictt 
City,  then  it  was  somewhere  else;  and  the  hunt 
for  the  golden  treasure  was  continued.  Thou- 
sands of  buscones  (prospectors)  radiated  in  all 
directions  from  the  capital  in  search  of  the 
hidden  treasure.  In  this  hunt  mines  of  fahnloot 
richness  were  discovered  and  town*  spnuigc  ■"? 
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like  mnshrooms  in  the  almost  ioacces^ble  fast- 
neises  of  the  mountains.  Bjr  1537,  when  the 
first  official  report  of  the  vice-rCRal  cavern- 
ment  was  made,  the  mining  industiy  had  be- 
come firmly  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
colony  and  was  already  paving  important  con- 
tribuUons  into  the  treasury  of  the  Spanish 
court  From  the  establishment,  in  1S3S,  of  a 
settled  government  under  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown,  this  mining  activity  increased 
with  great  rapidity  and  continued  to  extend  it- 
self farther  and  farther  from  the  capital,  the 
centre  of  colonial  life  in  New  Spain;  and  ihe 
dream  of  findinK  £1  Dorado  was  never  alto- 
gether dissipated  during  the  300  years  of  Span- 
ish rule  in  New  Spata  While  the  RJittcr  of 
^d  was  always  before  the  eyes  of  every  bus- 
con  the  soft,  white  gleam  of  silver  brou^t  un- 
expected w^th  to  tDousands  who  often  squan- 
dered their  newly-acquired  fortunes  in  the 
search  for  the  elusive  yellow  metal.  How 
great  was  this  treasure  of  silver  wealth  that 
Spain  extracted  from  the  rugged  sierras  of 
Uexico  may  be  K'eaned  from  a  study  of  the 
report  of  the  government  mint  From  1537, 
when  the  newly-established  royal  mint  issued 
its  first  statement  of  mining  activity,  to  1821, 
when  Spain  withdrew  from  the  colony,  the 
recorded  silver  production  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  amounted  to  $2,082,260,657.  DurinK  the 
same  period  the  gold  output  was  only  $68,778,- 
411,  or  less  than  one-thirticlh  of  the  silver  re- 
turns. Laree  as  these  returns  are,  it  must  be 
rememberea  that  probably  not  more  than  half 
the  ore  mined  was  ever  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment because  of  the  excessively  heavy  taxes 
exacted  by  the  Crown,  which  claimed  as  its  right 
the  royal  one-fifth,  and   frequently,   under  one 

fretext  or  another,  succeeded  in  extorting  more 
rom  the  mine  owners.  Quicksilver  and  powder, 
the  most  important  aids  of  the  miner  in  Spanish 
colonial  days,  were  royal  monopolies  and  conse- 

Suently  were  sold  in  Mexico  at  from  three  to 
ve  times  their  market  values.  These  and  cer- 
tain local,  city  and  port  exactions  mulcted  the 
miner  of  al  least  another  fifth  of  the  output  of 
his  mines.  Transportation  of  ore  from  remote 
interior  points,  over  almost  impassable  moun- 
tain trails,  occupied  from  weeks  to  months  in 
transit  between  the  mines  and  the  capital  oc  the 
nearest  port.  Provisions  and  mining  supplies 
had  to  be  brought  to  the  camp  in  the  same  slow 
and  costly  manner.  All  these  extraordinary 
expenses  made  it  possible  for  the  miner  to  work 
only  the  richest  ore  and  forced  him  to  leave 
untouched  veins  which,  in  modern  times,  have 
become  sensational  ore-producers.  It  forced 
him  also  to  sort  out  the  richest  of  his  rich  ores 
and  to  leave  the  poorer  on  the  dump  heap. 
These  dump  heaps,,  worked  over  by  modern 
mining  methods,  have  produced  millions  to 
foreign  investors. 

During  the  Spanish  colonial  period  Mexico 
was  literally  the  silver  treasure-house  of  the 
world;  and  most  of  this  wealth  went  to  Spain; 
and  it  all,  whether  it  went  to  the  Crown  or  to 
Spanish  adventurers  and  capitalists,  contributed 
to  make  Spain  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
thus  shaping  her  destiny  and  making  of  her 
people  a  nation  of  adventurers  seeking  fortune 
in  the  vast  colonial  possessions  coverint^  the 
greater  part  of  two  continents,  and  disdaining 
the  industries,  trade  and  commerce.  With  her 
vast,  wealth  Spain  puicbascd  from  the  rising 


industrial  countries  of  those  days,  the  Nether- 
lands and  England,  what  she  required  at  home; 
and  the  mines  of  the  colonies  paid  for  it  all. 
As  a  natural  resist,  the  national  hfe  of  Spain 
was  disrupted  and  the  industries  languished 
where  wealth  came  so  easily ;  and  she  taught 
the  colonies  to  view  life  from  her  own  point  of 
view.  Mining  and  the  manipulation  of  vast 
estates  became  almost  the  only  occupation  of  a 
gentleman.  So,  from  year  to  year,  from  tvm 
mining  centre  in  Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish 
American  colonies,  buscones  were  sent  out  con- 
stantly in  increasing  numbers  to  look  for  new 
mines.  Men  pawned  their  all  to  go  on  the  sane 
quest.  Every  decade  witnessed  its  rush  from 
one  promising  mining  district  to  another. 
Taxco,  Guerrero,  was  opened  as  a  mining  camp 
in  1522,  the  vear  after  the  fall  of  Mexico  City; 
and  from  there  numerous  mining  expe<UtioDS 
were  sent  forth' to  seek  for  new  centres  of 
wealth.  One  of  these  reached  the  far-distant 
state  of  CIdhuahua  in  1544.  The  discovery  of 
Farral,  Santa  Barbara  and  other  rich  mines, 
caused  a  rush  of  miners  from  the  centre  and 
south  of  the  country  toward  the  north  and  wesL 
In  1546  Zacatccas  became  the  centre  of  this 
mining  excitement,  which  began  to  shift,  in 
another  two  years,  to  Guanajuato.  In  the 
same  year  the  Bolanos  mines  of  Jalisco  befgn 
to  attract  attention  and  other  centres  of  rich 
mineral  deposits  were  discovered  in  Zacatccas. 
The  following  year  Hidalgo  came  into  notice 
through  the  sensational  discoveries  of  ore  at 
Real  del  Monte.  All  these  mining  districts  art 
still  producing  ore  with  no  signs  of  exhaustion 
and  most  of  them  are  admittedly  but  partiailv 
exploited.  In  1552  Durango  was  invaded  and, 
three  years  later,  the  discovery  of  bonanza  ore 
in  the  Sombrercie  mines  brought  the  state  of 
Zacatccas  into  the  galaxy  of  shining  silver  stars. 
In  1574  Charcas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  opened  silver 
mines  destined  to  make  the  state  famous 
About  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the  chief 
mining  interests  of  Mexico  centred  about 
Mapimi,  Duran^o,  which  promised  to  become  a 
great  gold  and  silver  producer.  Scores  of  other 
more  or  less  important  mines  were  opened  in 
the  following  years,  among  the  most  noted  be- 
ing Guadalcazar,  San  Luis  Potosi,  1622-  Balo- 
pilas.  Chihuahua,  1632;  Candelario,  Chihuahua, 
1638;  SanU  Eulalia.  Chihuahua.  1700:  El 
Caballo  and  other  mines  in  the  same  state,  1703; 
the  famous  Magdalena  district,  Sonora,  172^; 
Talapujahua,  Michoacin,  1740;  a  new  Real  dd 
Monte  district,  1759;  the  Valencia,  Guanajuato, 
1760;  Catorce,  San  Luis  Potosi,  1773  and  La 
Purisima  in  the  same  state,  1780.  All  the  dis- 
tricts mentioned  were  wonderful  producers. 
The  Mapimi  mines,  in  Spanish  times,  made 
numerous  owners  wealthy,  and  since  die  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic  German  capitalists  have 
made  of  them  one  of  the  greatest  gold  and  sil- 
ver producing  centres  of  the  republic.  The 
Batopilas  mines  have  made  die  state  of  Chi- 
huahua famous  and  attracted  forei^  capital 
to  themselves  and  (o  neighboring  mines.  The 
recorded  output  of  the  Candelario  mine  for 
100  years  was  $35,000,000,  but  so  notorious  was 
the  avoidance  of  the  payment  of  the  govern- 
ment taxes,  that  the  amount  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  El  Caballo  claimed  to  ite  the  richest 
mining  district  in  the  world.  In  55  years  its 
recorded    ou^tut    wbb    over  $8^^)00;000.    The 
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Parrai  distrki,  famous  in  Sputiah  colonial  days 
for  its  wonderful  richness,  has,  in  modem 
times,  under  English,  American,  German  and 
uther  foreign  managenKiit,  justified  its  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  Keneraliy 
mineralized  districts  in  Mexico.  The  Keal  del 
Monle,  which  also  produced  wealth  In  Spanish 
hands,  its  output  in  one  year  beinj;  $1S,000,000 
has  since,  under  EnRlish  capitalists,  extended 
its  tield  of  operations  and  has  made  itself 
Icnown  wfaerever  silver  is  bought  and  sold. 
But  the  greatest  single  silver  mine  in  the 
world  is  toe  Valencia,  which  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment from  1766  to  18%  taxes  on  $226,000,000. 
It  probably  produced  over  $5,000,000  a  year 
for  60  consecutive  years.  Vast  sums  of  English 
and  American  capital  invested  in  this  district 
have  done  mnch  to  develop  it  along  modern 
lines  and  to  make  it  known.  In  the  one  year 
1713  it  is  recorded  as  producinK  $14,000,000; 
and  so  much  ore  did  it  yield  for  a  namber  of 
years  that  it  made  all  its  owners  immensely 
wealthy.  The  Talpuiahna  mine  in  eight  years 
yielded  $18,000,000.  The  17ili  century  was  one 
of  development  for  Spanish  miners  in  Mexico 
and  the  IStb  one  of  wonderful  production. 
Toward  the  close  of  this  latter  centnry  the 
recorded  yearly  output  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
was  $27,000,000. 

The  Rev<dotioiiary  Period.— This,  beffin- 
ning  in  1810  and  continuing  till  1821,  disrupted 
all  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  UininK  suffered 
so  severely  that  it  did  not  recover  completely 
for  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  SpaniMrds 
had  left  the  country.  In  1^1  the  otitput  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  had  dropped  to  less  than 
$5,000,000  a  year. 

From  Itiubide  to  Diaz. —  Mexico,  under  the 
administration  of  the  emperor  Iturbide,  throui^ 
the  national  congress  in  1823,  favored  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  abolished  most  of  the  exactions  im- 
posed upon  miners  during  the  300  years  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  passed  mining  laws  allowing 
foreigners  to  enter  the  mining  business  in 
Mexico.  NotwithstandinK  the  unsettled'  state 
of  the  country,  the  inaucements  offered  to 
forign  capital  were  so  great  that  vast  sums  of 
English  money  {>oiired  into  the  country  for 
investment  in  mining  enterprises.  This  was  the 
bc^nning  of  that  great  English  induence  which 
remained  parainoimt  in  Mexican  minint;  aiTairs 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Diaz  regime  in  1876. 
During  this  period  the  records  of  the  mints 
show  silver  $797,055,080;  cold  $47,327,383  and 
copper  $5,227,855,  Since  then  copper  has  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
products  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  countiy  few  people 
in  Mexico  were  possessed  of  sufficient  capital 
and  knowledge  to  work  the  mines  abandoned 
during  the  revolution,  many  of  which  had 
reached  depths  requiring  powerful  pumping  and 
other  machinery  and  exploitation  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  to  make  the  business  pay.  The 
English  were  ouick  to  sec  the  opportunity  thus 
presented ;  and  many  companies  were  formed 
to  acquire  and  work  these  old  mines  and  to 
exploit  new  ones.  In  six  yeat^  fl822-28)  six 
IMwerful  English  cotn^nies,  with  a  combina- 
tion capital  of  3.0O0.OOO  pounds  sterling,  en- 
tered the  Mexican  field.  Among  these  com- 
tanies  were ;  The  United  Mexican  Mines  Asso- 
ciation, owning  mines  in  many  states  of  Mexico ; 


the   Anglo-Mexican   Company,   which   also   ac- 

Suircd  many  mines;  and  the  Real  del  Monte 
Company.  These  ^glish  companies  did  what 
the  Spaniards  had  never  been  able  to  do.  They 
transported  powerful  modern  pumping  and 
other  machinery  over  apparently  insurmount- 
able sierras  ana  made  it  possible  to  work  the 
rich  ore  bdow  the  water  level  of  vice-regal 
days.  They  thus  practically  created  new  mines, 
Aoiong  these  British  investments  are  included 
most  of  the  famous  mines  of  those  days ; 
Valencia,  Mellado.  Vtllalpando,  La  Luz,  Char- 
cas,  Calorce,  Fresnillo,  San  Itdefonso.  San 
Dimas,  San  Francisco,  Guanacevi,  Parral, 
Santa  Eulalia,  Batopilas,  Real  del  Monte.  Santa 
Gertrudis,  Blanco,  El  Oro.  Tema  seal  tepee, 
Bolanos,  Tezhuitl&n  (famous  copper  district), 
Tan:o  and  Real  del  Castillo, 

Prom    Dfaz   to    Hadero.— From    18S7  to 

1883  the  control  of  the  Mexican  mining  laws 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  state 
governments.  This  did  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  mining  interests,  created  confusion  and  laid 
the  door  wide  open  for  grafting.  So  in  1883 
Ae  Federal  government  was  forced  to  assume 
(barge  of  the  direction  of  all  mining  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  mining  ^tuation  and  to  reform 
the  mining  laws,  which  it  did  in  such  a  liberal 
spirit  that  mining  again  took  a  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous start.  Porfirio  L^az  be^n  his  adminis- 
tration in  1876  with  a  broad  view  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  country,  fie  extended  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  capitalists  of  all  nations  who  might 
help  him  to  realize  his  dream  of  a  greater  and 
more  prosperous  Mexico,  When  Diaz  returned 
to  power  in  1884  after  Gonzilez'  four  years  of 
office,  he  continued  vigorously  the  policy  of 
encouraginj;  the  mining  interests  of  the  country, 
which  durmg  his  first  term  of  the  presidency 
(1876-80)  had  readied  the  value  of  $103,000,000 
gold  and  silver,  with  the  additional  potential 
energy  of  hundreds  of  new  mining  claims 
registered,  properties  opened  uji  and  many 
abandoned  mines  put  into  operation  once  more. 
About  this  time  American,  German  end  French 
capitalists  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  began 
to  compete  vigoivusly  with  English  investors 
for  a  share  in  the  Mexican  mining  business. 
By  1884  this  competition  had  already  become 
strong,  and  from  then  on  it  grew  in  intensity 
until,  in  1913,  when  the  revolution  practically 
halted  mining  throughout  the  republic,  it  had 
assumed  large  proportions.  Of  the  newcomers 
the   Americans  were   the  most   a^rressive.     In 

1884  Edwin  Ludlow,  representing  American 
capitaUsts,  began  boring  for  coal  in  Mexico; 
and  five  years  later  the  great  coal  deposits  of 
Coahuila,  at  Sabinas  and  other  points,  were  tn 
full  operation.  In  the  10  years  following  1895 
over  6J300,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  Mex- 
ico, and  t^  1910  the  output  had  reached  1,500,- 
0(X)  a  year.  The  discovery  and  exploitation  of 
coal  in  the  republic  gave  great  impetus  to 
mining  and  other  industries.  Between  1885 
and  1910  Lower  California,  Michoac&n,  Coa- 
huila, Sonora  and  Puebla  became  great  copper- 
producing  states  and  as  such  attracted  targe 
sums  of  foreign  cafatal,  American  and  French; 
and  the  production  of  capper  rose  from  11,620 
tons  in  189S  to  55.000  tons  in  1905.  Owing  to 
the  slump  in  the  price  of  this  metal,  this  in- 
crease was  not  kept  up  during  the  next  five 
years.    Copper  and  petroleum  and  its  producti 
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were,  however,  the  only  mining  interests  that 
continued  active  throughout  the  revolution, 
the  output  of  the  former  bang  valued,  in  1912 
at  $38,500,000.  Mexico  ranks  easilv  in  second 
place  amonK  the  (Teat  copper-producini;  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  In  1906  official  returns 
showed  in  the  republic  35,08?  copper  mines 
and  mines  conlainin);  copper  values.  After 
eight  years  of  exploitation  of  antimony  Mexico 
bad,  in  1910,  become  the  world's  Kf^^'cst  pro- 
ducer of  this  metal,  with  vast  deposits  still 
untouched.  Two  years  later  her  production  of 
antimony  had  reached  almost  S2,00O,O00  per  an- 
num. At  the  beginning  of  the  iirst  Diai  adminis- 
tration capitalists  bepan  to  pay  attention  to  the 
gold  deposits  of  the  country,  with  the  result 
that,  between  that  date  and  1909,  considerably 
over  $1,000,000,000  gold  was  mined.  Even  in 
1912,  notwithstanding  the  revolution,  the  gold 
mined  was  valued  at  over  $50,000,000,  while 
the  fiscal  year  1908-09  had  produced  $62,700,000. 
In  1894  the  introduction  of  the  cyanide  proceu 
be^n  [a  replace  ihe  old  patio  process,  thus 
giving  an  added  impetus  to  the  mining  of  low- 
grade  ores  and  this  helped  the  mining  business 
very  materially.  A  few  years  later  foreign 
capitalists  began  the  utilization  of  water-power 
for  the  production  of  electrical  power  and  elec- 
trical plants  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
repubhc.  Of  these  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
ponanl  is  that  of  Necaxa  which  supplies  the 
power  to  light  the  Gty  of  Mexico  and  to  run 
the  tramways  and  many  of  the  factories  of  the 
Federal  District.  It  also  furnishes  30,000  Itorse 
power  to  El  Oro  and  electrical  energy  to  other 
neighboring  mining  centres,  including  Fachuca. 
Mexico,  on  account  of  its  mountainous  nature, 
possesses  a  real  wealth  of  water-power,  which 
must  soon  be  brought  into  use  to  develop  her 
vast  mineral  riches,  a  very  considerable  part  of 
which,  owing  to  adverse  natural  conditions, 
still  remains  untouched.  The  most  noteworthy 
development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  re- 
public of  recent  years  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
petroleum  fields  stretching  down  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  Matamoias  to  Campeche,  and  probably 
farther,  for  the  southern  end  seems  to  connect 
with  the  oil  fields  of  Colombia.  So  great  are 
these  fields  and  so  vast  iheir  wealth  that  Mexico 
.  must  soon  become  ihe  first  oil-producing  coun- 
trj;  of  the  world.  Although  oil  was  known  to 
exist  in  Mexico  for  many  years,  it  was  not  until 
1901  that  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company, 
a  California  corporation,  began  prospecting  for 
oil  in  ibc  neighborhood  of  Ebano.  near  Tam- 
pico.  At>out  the  same  time  W.  Pearson  and 
;  ini£  the  field,  with  unlimited  Eng- 


Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Tuxpam,  Minatillin, 
the  Papantia  district  and  other  points  in  the 
neighborhood.  By  1907  the  production  of  oil  in 
the  republic  had  reached  l,«XI,tl00  barrels  a 
year  and  by  1913.  16.746.000.  Two  vears  later 
the  output  was  35,000,000  of  which  about  ?S 
per  cent  was  exported  and  in  1918  it  was  over 
60,000,000.  The  returns  in  the  near  future 
promise  almost  double  that  of  1915  owing  to 
the  great  well  of  the  Mrxiean  Petroleum  Com- 
pany opened  in  DccembiT  1915,  which  >s  said 
to  exceed  in  flow  the  whole  oil  output  of  the 
Slate  of  California.  Accordins  lo  the  report 
of  the  Mexican  Secfpiarv  of  Industry.  Com- 
merce and  Labor  (1918>.  there  are  over  600.- 


000  kilometers  of  oil  lands  in  the  repubHc 
Tliese  extend  along  the  Gnlf  Coast,  the  coast  of 
Lower  California  and  (he  Paeifie  coast.  Of 
these  onlv  1 5,000  have  been  exploited.  See 
bibliograpny  under  article  Manufactures. 

3.  AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  RAIS- 
ING. In  normal  limes  the  chief  agricullunl 
product  of  Mexico  is  Indian  corn,  which  is  val- 
ued at  from  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year; 
yet,  owin^  to  the  imscientilic  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion still  in  use,  it  often  happens  that  corn  enaugh 
is  not  grown  in  the  coimtry  for  its  own  needs; 
in  which  case  the  government  is  forced  lo 
throw  oil  the  duty  and.  in  extreme  cases,  to 
import  com  itself  in  large  quantities  and  to 
sell  it  to  the  masses  at  cost  The  next  raou 
valuable  product  of  Mexico  is  hencquen  which 
is  valued  annually  at  over  $40,000,000.  As  the 
greater  part  of  this  nroduct  is  exported,  it 
constitutes  the  chief  wealth  o,i  Yucatan,  which 
has  grown  to  be,  for  its  size  and  population  the 
richest  slate  in  the  republic,  though  it  was 
once  the  poorest  Although  Mexico  has  never 
been  looked  tipon  as  a  wheat-producing  country, 
yet  the  owners  of  large  estates  have  lately  come 
to  realize  that  its  capacities  in  this  direction  art 
practically  unlimited  and  an  annua!  ouitml  of 
wheat  valued  at  over  $20,000,000  is  not  unronv 
men,  while  this  figure  is  sometimes  exceeded 
One  of  the  products  of  Mexico  which  have  be- 
come of  national  importance  within  very  recent 
years  is  rubber  (including  tjuayttle),  the  outpnt 
of  which  wa»  over  $33,000,000  in  1911.  mih 
vast  extents  of  young  rubber  plantations  rap- 
idly coming  into  bearing.  The  following  statis- 
tics of  the  growth  of  this  industry  are  eloquent: 

VCAI  Rubtvr  Cuajnlt 

1906-07 (6.679.000  t61  .!1S 

lWT-08 S.mt.OOO  1.2W.OT 

i«os-o* s.7i9.aK>         4.Mi.mi 

190»-I0 16. 760.000  9.*u.ve 

1910-11 21 .  laS.OOO         II. 797  .(W 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1911  the  ex- 
ports of  henequen  were  valued  at  over  $25,000,- 
000;  the  cattle  exports  were  $4,438,00a  which 
did  not  include  vast  numbers  which  left  Mexico 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  government  or 
from  those  parts  of  tne  country  under  the  con- 
trol of  refiel  factions.  Some  of  these  went  to 
Guatemala,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  the  value  of  the  hides 
exported  reached  nearly  $10,000,000  from  the 
territory  controlled  by  the  then  existing  govern- 
ment. In  normal  limes  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  sugar  cane  (sugar,  alcohol,  rum.  mo- 
lasses and  cognac^  is  second  onlv  to  that  oj 
com,  reaching,  as  it  does,  usually  over  $4O,00fl.- 
000  a  year.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  native  in- 
dustries which  is  capable  of  great  expansion. 
since  Mexico  possesses  vast  bodies  of  land  strit- 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  The  first 
years  of  the  revolution  showed  a  very  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  exports  of  coffee,  rubber, 
chide,  tropical  fruits,  guayulc,  henequen.  isiH. 
dyewoods,  cabinet  and  nuilding  woods,  tobacco 
and  vanilla.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  re-roln- 
tionists  had  gotten  possession  of  the  great  snsar 
state  of  Morelos  the  sugar  cane  output  de- 
creased to  less  than  1,000,000  !>esos  and  the  in- 
dustry became  practically  paralyzed,  from  whieb 
conclition  it  has  uot  yet  recovered,  prindpalh 
because  the  production  of  the  suftar  cane  and 
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iis  products  calls  for  ihe  investment  of  heavy 
capital  and  the  employment  of  skilled  tabor  in 
certain  denartmems. 

A  brief  reference  to  t]ie  chief  features  of 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  conntry  will 
prove  instructive  and  interestrnR, 

Sugsr.~The  greater  part  of  the  cane  is 
grown  at  altitudes  above  2,000  feet,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  in  the  lower  country,  where 
it  matures  sooner  and  where  it  nnay  be  cut 
twice  annually  without  necessilalini;  replanting 
more  than  once  rn  upward  of  10  years.  In  the 
Cuemavaca  Valley,  state  of  Morelos.  the  first 
sugar  estates  were  cultivated  by  neero  slaves, 
bouffht  at  Vera  Crui,  at  from  $300  to  $400  each. 
But  the  expeiiimenl  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
free  labor  was  soon  substituted.  Now  the  plan- 
tations are  worked  chiefly  by  Mexican  labor  and 
the  mills  are  supplied  with  modem  machinery. 

Tobacco. —  This  industry  is  also  developing 
^reat  possibilities.  The  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
lions,  especially  in  the  tropics,  are  very  favor- 
able to  the  best  results,  and  whereas  in  Cuba 
the  soil,  after  400  years  of  constant  use,  has  be- 
come comparatively  unproductive,  in  Mexico  no 
artificial  stimulant  is  needed  and  the  flavor  and 
aroma  of  the  tobacco  are  conceded  to  be  equal 
to  those  of  Ihe  Cuban  product  The  chief  to- 
bacco stales  are  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Hidalgo, 
Tabasco  and  Chiapas.  Much  of  the  Mexican 
tobacco  is  bought  up  two  or  more  years  in  ad- 
vance of  production  and  resold  as  fine  Cuban 
tobacco. 

India  Rubber.—  While  there  has  been  much 
unsatisfactory  experimentation  with  the  rub- 
ber tree,  the  failures  have  ){ene rally  been 
chargeaMe  to  lack  of  knowledRe  or  experience 
or  to  the  introduction  of  illefritimate  specula- 
tion at  the  expense  of  practical  results.  There 
now  exist  in  southern  Mexico  a  number  of  large 
and  very  successful  rubber  plantations,  which 
have  already  proved  that  cultivated  rubber  can 
be  made  a  paying  proposition.  These  are 
chiefly  in  Vera  Cruz,  Chiapas,  Campeche  and 
Oaxaca. 

Agave  or  Uagoey.-—  This  plant,  from 
which  is  extracted  the  drink  known  as  pulque, 
which  the  natives  use  in  immense  quantities,  is 
perhaps  the  most  imttortant  feature  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  central  plateau.  Al- 
though pulque  contains  only  about  7  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  it  is  intoxicating  when  drunk  in 
large  quantities.  It  possesses  important  medici- 
nal qualities,  is  a  tonic  and  very  nutritive.  From 
3S0  to  700  agaves  or  magueys  to  the  acre  are 
planted.  They  mature  in  eii^t  years  and  Rive 
sap  for  a  period  of  about  five  months,  produc- 
ing from  125  to  160  gallons  of  pulque  each.  TTie 
plants  cost  about  $2  each  by  the  time  they  have 
matured,  and  give  a  return  of  from  $7  to  $10 
each.  The  pulque  is  secured  by  making  a  cav- 
ity in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  from  the  top, 
large  enouRh  to  hold  a  few  quarts,  wfiich  are 
drawn  out  by  rude  syphons  once  a  day.  The 
leaves  of  the  plants  sometimes  grow  to  be  12 
feet  long  and  weigh  from  25  pounds  to  100 
pounds  each. 

Banana. —  This  fruit  is  successfully  grown 
everywhere  in  Mexico  between  sea-level  and  an 
altitude  of  S.OOO  feet.  It  is  easilv  cultivated  and 
very  profitable.  Frequently  a  return  of  $1,000 
is  realized  from  an  outlay  of  $500  in  a  single 
season.  A  plantation  of  1,000  ntants,  costing 
$500,  win,  under  favorable  conditions,  earn  this 


amount,  even  tbougb  tbe  methods  used  be 
faulty,  the  care  exercised  insufficient  and  the 
variety  poor.  A  favorable  feature  of  banana 
growing  is  the  fact  that  the  ground  occupied 
h^  the  plants  may  also  he  utilized  at  the  same 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  or  other  prof- 
itable prodticts.  Few  other  tropical  fruits  de- 
velop and  become  profitable  as  quickly  as  does 
the  banana.  Especially  agreeable  are  some  of 
the  smaller  varieties,  although  they  may  not  be 
as  much  sought  after  as  the  larger  and  more 
pretentious  ones.  Their  flavor  possesses  quali- 
ties not  foimd  in  any  other  known  variety. 

OranBC. —  The  oranges  of  Mexico  are  rap- 
idly and  surely  winning  favor  in  the  markets  of 
the  North.  Their  true  worth  has  onlv  recently 
come  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  bv  con- 
sumers. Although  the  orange  finds  favorable 
concUtions  in  all.  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
stales,  the  best  results  thus  far  have  been  at- 
tained on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cfaapala.  in  the 
State  of  Talisco  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  Michoac&n, 
Sonora,  Morelos,  Durango,  Nuevo  Le6n,  Oax- 
aca and  Puebla.  The  leading  producers  in  1914 
were  Jalisco,  Yucatan,  Michoacin.  Sooora,  Mo- 
relos,- Durango,  Nuevo  Le6n,  Oaxaca,  Puebla, 
Sinaloa,  Hidalgo  and  Vera  Cruz.  Although  the 
orsnges  of  La  Barea,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  are 
considered  the  best  in  the  republic,  they  have  al- 
ready found  competitors  in  the  products  of  Mi- 
choacan,  Vera  Cruz,  Morelos  and  other  locali- 
ties equally  favored  by  nature.  The  best  results 
in  orange  growing  are  secured  at  elevatiotis  be- 
low 2,500  feet.  T%e  trees  begin  bearing  when 
three  or  four  years  old  and  increase  until  the 
12th  or  15lb  year.  Frost  never  occurs  in  any  at 
the  orange- growing  regions  of  Mexico, 

Lemon. —  It  is  doubtful  if  any  product  in- 
digenous to  the  soil  of  Mexico  has  been  as 
sadly  neglected  as  the  lemon.  So  largdy  has 
it  been  relegated  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
list  of  tropical  fruits,  in  favor  of  the  lime,  that 
it  can  with  dilflculty  be  obtained  in  the  markets, 
and  when  found  is  generally  unsatisfactory  in 
quality.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
veiv  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
and  the  increasing  demand  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. A  very  considerable  part  of  the  lemon 
crop  of  Mexico  consists  of  wild  fruit  which,  in 
many  sections  and  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It 
grows  in  the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  semi- 
tropical  lands,  at  about  the  same  altitude  as  the 

Ltme.^ —  This  successful  rival  of  the  lemon, 
in  Mexico,  is  grown  diiefly  in  the  states  of 
Guanajuato,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  Ja^ 
lisco,  Oaxaca,  Guerrero  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 
The  lime  of  Mexico  is  of  very  excellent  quality, 
but  like  the  lemon  and  the  orange,  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable care. 

Pineapple.—  In  the  production  of  this  fruit 
Mexico  excels  and  is  constantly  improving  her 
output.  The  towns  of  C6rdoba  and  Amatl&o, 
in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  have  long  been  noted 
for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  jnneapples  grown 
in  the  regions  round  about  them.  The  fruit  is 
also  successfully  raised  in  the  slates  of  Puebla, 
Hidalgo,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Oaxaca,  Morelos, 
Guerrero,  Michoacan,  Colima,  Jalisco  and  Na- 
yariL  It  thrives  best  at  elevations  of  2,000  to 
3,000  feet.     It-  was  cultivated  before  the  COa- 
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{luest  Its  leaves  have  (or  centuries  beer  vd\- 
ized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  mEtnufaC' 
ture,  though  by  crude  methods,  of  rope,  twine, 
thread,  mats,  bagKinj;,  hammodcs,  paper  and 
cloth  of  various  colors.  The  value  of  pineap- 
ples grown  in  1913  is  Riven  as  S^.382,  the 
chief  producers  named  in  die  ofacial  reports 
being  the  states  of  Navarit  (then  teriilory  of 
Tepic).  Hidalgo,  Vera  Cnw  and  Tabasco. 

Other  Products. —  Included  in  the  general 


s  other  articles  Closely  allied  to  them, 

which  are  or  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  may  be  mentioned  the  yucca,  or  starch 
plant,  which  is  said  to  contain  six  times  as  much 
nutritive  matter  as  wheat,  and  which  is  Krown 
principallv  in  the  stales  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Yucatan ;  chide,  or  cbew- 
■ng  gum,  of  which  over  $4,340,000  worth  has 
been  exported  to  the  United  States  in  a  sitif^ 
year;  the  mango,  one  variety  of  which  (the 
Manilla)  seems  to  combine  about  all  the  more 
delicate  and  delicious  flavors  of  the  choice 
fruits  of  the  world  Beinp;  very  perishable,  it 
cannot  be  transported  a  l^reat  distance  without 
suffering  serious  depreciation  in  value.  The 
apple,  peach  and  pear  are  all  grown  in  various 
parts  of  the  republic,  but  none  has  yet  been 
brou^t  up  to  anything  like  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence reached  in  the  United  States.,  notwith- 
standing that  almost  all  the  natural  conditions 
are  exceptionally  favorable  to  their  cultivation. 
Stock-nusing.— The  plains  of  nonhem 
Mexico  and  the  valleys  of  the  southern  portion 
offer  most  favorable  opportunity  for  profitably 
enfjaging  h)  the  livestock  business.  The  climatic 
and  other  conditions  are  very  favorable,  the 
grasses  are  most  nuiriiioua.  The  transportation 
rates  and  facilities  are  such  that  cattle  can  be 
raised  in  Mexico  and  shipped  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  at  a  good  proiit.  An  idea 
of  the  increase  of  this  industry  in  Mexico  may 
be  gained  from  the  reports  by  the  government 
of  the  number  of  cattle  exported  annually. 
These  show  a  regular  and  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  normal  times.  The  Para  grass  of  the 
southern  Mexican  states  is  always  green, 
grows  luxuriantly  and  is  very  nourishini;.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  acre  of  this  will  feed  two 
head  of  stock  the  year  round,  vnd  that  three 
acres  in  pasture  will  fatten  four  head.  Because 
of  the  great  number  of  flies  and  ticks  in  the 
low  country,  very  young  stock  thrives  better 
on  the  higher  plains  of  Durango,  Chihuahua, 
Michoacan.  etc  Mexico  has  an  abundance  of 
sustenance  to  provide  for  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  her  present  supply  of  livestodc  of 
every  kind.  The  states  of  Durango,  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Le6n,  Coahuila,  Sinaloa, 
Tamanlipas,  Vera  Cruz  and  Michoacan  consti- 
tute an  admirable  field  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  cattle  industry.  As  far  back  as  1883,  there 
'roamed  over  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,*  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  writer,  « 1,500,000  cattle, 
2,910,000  goats,  1 ,000,000  sheep,  1 ,000,000 
horses  and  500,000  mules,  and  there  were  20,S74 
cattle  ranches  in  the  republic,  valued  at  $515,- 
000,000."  Between  the  cities  of  Jalapa  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  between  Vera  Crur  and  C6r- 
doba,  great  numbers  of  cattle  were  to  be  seen 
from  passing  railway  trains,  their  sleek  and 
well-rounded  sides  testifying  to  the  excellence 
of  the  indigenous  grasses  before  the  revolution 


came  to  partially  destroy  an  industry  that  (irtc 
ised  to  become  veiy  much  Rreatcr  io  the  ■■:.■ 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  Mexico  e  r 
apparently  brighter  than  it  has  ever  ^"- 
been.  The  government  has  attempted  it.  -.  - 
questions  which  have  long  been  calline  in: .. 
luticm ;  and  among  these  none  is  of  raan  '■ 
portance  than  that  of  the  division  of  linj  7- 
law  of  the  republic  calb  for  rhe  subdiri^i:; 
the  large  estates  of  the  country  and  (t  : 
creation  out  of  the  Indian  and  mesiiin  p^ 
tion  of  a  gradually  increasing  aKricnllun.'  -j 
which  shall  grow  into  a  great  middle  cla-T  - 
the  not  distant  future.  See  bibliogrs^diy  l-";  : 
article  MAHUrAcruites. 

4.    COMMERCE.    The  effons  of  tht  ^  ■  ! 
Otis  governments  of  Mexico    since  18*6  b 
been   steadily   directed   toward    the   enronr.. 
ment  and  extension  of  the  cornmcrcc  n.i : 
dustries  of  the  country,  external   and  iDt-. 
This  has  been  done  in   the   face  of  nun;  . 
great  difficulties.     At  the  beginning  of  ih(  ? 
regime   Mexico   was   overburdened   with  : 
torn  and  wasted  by  revolution   and  parr.  '- 
sensions.    Railway  and  other   commDoin"' 
were  lacking;   and  ports,   harf>ors  and  iti^ 
coast    and    ocean   routes,    both    passerwcr  . 
traffic,  in  the  modem  sense  of   die  term.  ■■ 
non-existent.     Therefore   steady   and  prrr 
international  relationship  had  not  yet  be  - 
tablished,    Mexico  also  lacked  the  ednci-  - 
knowledge   and   experience    necessary  fo- 
building  up  of   these.    The   third  of  a  rtr 
Spanning  the  begirniii^  and  the  end  of  the  '■ 
regime    witnessed    a    complete    c^iange  h 
commercial  conditions  exisring:  in  the  rrr:' 
During  this  period  harbors  were  consimnf 
accommodate  great  ocean-goin^^  vessels;  >■ 
national    relations   were    extended    and  ^- 
ened;  and  the  industrial,  educational  and:" 
merdal  life  of  the  nation  quickened  inro  •■. 
He   activity.     But   the   revolution   of  111"  - 
the    fratricidal    strife   that   accompanied  i-  ' 
back    the    progress   of    the    republic    Mi- 
commerce  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  i: 
duslHal  and  agricnitural  hfe  of   the  catir: 
cause  this  alone  makes  possible  the  purchi" 
a  vast  number  of  foreign  products.    Tbr 
motion  of  the  national  life   through  ibc  i' 
lution    vastly   decreased   the    purchasini:  ^  ' 
of  the  Mexican  people,  and    this,  in  ir- 
very    deeply    affected    its    commercial  af 
The  almost  complete  destruction  of  dir  - 
business  helped  to  still  further  inte«i^J> 
arrested  development.     Aloni^   the  old  Br: 
its  national  life  the  income  of  the  goicn: 
declined  in  sympathy  with  the  anarchidl 
ditions  existing  throughout  the  countr>-,  ■.■' 
an  alarming  extent  that  the  most  primacr : 
of  the  nation  would  have  been  lacking  «f 
not  for  the  fact  that  a  new  and  importai:: 
(or  made  itself  felt  strongfr  in  the  nalin-> 
and  largely  supplied  the  tack  in  the  ra: 
income  hy  filling  in  the  gaps  caosed  by  itir 
of   commercial   activity  tbroug;hout  ihf  r^ 
This  was  the  rise  to  sudden  importancf    ■    ' 
mineral  oil  industry  during  the  war  \a'-    i 
191+.1&  But  the  storm  and  stress  period  :l" 
which  the  country  passed  from   1910  !■!  '-      . 
significantly  reflected  in  the  almost  to*.!'     | 
of  industrial  and  commercial  statistics  n-    | 
to  the  activities  of  the  national  life  ^^    ~ 
fiscal  year  1912-13,  when  the  laU  official 
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was  issued.  This  latter  census  represents  the 
more  or  less  normal  life  of  the  nation,  which 
has  been  gradually  returning  lo  its  pre-revalu- 
tionary  ci^ndition  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  its  territory. 

From  1874  to  1904  the  exports  of  merchan- 
dise from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $4,346,334  to  $43,633^5 ;  and  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
$5,946,839  to  $45,844,720.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  the  imports  from  all  countries 
amounted  to  $19^772,000.  Of  this  sum  $16.- 
466,000  consisted  of  animal  substances;  $31,285- 
OOO  of  vegetable  substances;  $46,711,978  of 
mineral  substances;  $21,281,571  of  dry  goods; 
$12,074,088  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products;  $6,744,083  of  spirituous  hquors  and 
other  beverages;  $5,120,770  of  paper  and  its 
applications;  $23,383311  of  machinery  and  its 
parts;  K600^  of  vehicles;  $5,388,344  of  arms 
and  explosives  and  $9,604,897  of  miiceUaneDUS 
articles.  In  the  same  year  the  exportAtion 
toUled  $300,405,000,  the  principal  articles  being: 
gold  in  various  foms,  $39,591,000:  silver  in 
various  forms.  $91,293,000;  copper.  $56,522,000; 
vegeUbte  products,  $85,963,000;  ammal  prod- 
ucts, $29,838,000;  manufactured  products,  $3.- 
549,000;  ■  miscellaneous,  $2,917,410.  Increase 
over  the  previous  year,  $2,416,000.  Of  the  total 
importations  $97,287,000  were  from  the  United 
States;  $25,220,000  from  Germany;  $25,900^000 
from  Great  Britain;  $18J38,000  from  France; 
and  $10,530,000  from  Spain.  The  henequen  ex- 
ports, in  the  same  period,  were  $30,134,000; 
uncured  hides,  $ll.t70/KI0;  vanilla.  $3,315,000; 
beans.  $1,160,000;  cattle,  $7,552,000;  leaf  to- 
bacco, $1,003,000;  chicle  (chewing  gum),  $4,- 
342,000;  fresh  fruits,  $1,019,000;  zacale,  Sl,- 
960,000;  woods,  $3,365,000;  sugar,  $860,S«; 
Panama  hats,  $557,423;  miscellaneous,  $2,471,- 
000.  Of  the  total  exportations  $232,350,000 
were  to  the  United  States;  $31,147,000  to  Great 
Britain;  $16,438,000  to  Germany;  $7,151,000  to 
France;  $2,182,000  to  Spain.     In  the  previous 


year  1894-95  the  imports  were  only  $66,200,000 
and  the  exports  $95,000,000,  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  progress  in  the  brief  period  of  18  years. 
The  following  table  of  exports  and  imports 
serves  to  show  the  progress  of  Mexican  com- 
merce during  a  very  active  decade  of  its 
history: 


1903-04 

t2IO.Jll.000 

IM,  772,000 

300.405,000 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  importance  of 
rhe  Mexican  custom  houses,  both  maritime  and 
frontier,  the  following  statement  of  collections 
of  import  duties  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  is 
given:  Vera  Crui,  $81,793,000;  Tampico,  $45,- 
832,000;  Laredo,  $18,866,000;  Tuarei,  $3,386,- 
000;  ProCTeso,  $11,248,000;  Cfiudad  Porfirio 
Diai,  $4,387,000;  N<wales,  $1,857,000;  Mazatlan. 
$2,514,000;  La  Morila,  S6,057;  Frontera.  $1.- 
486.000;    Agua   Priela,  $1,208,000;    Soconusco. 


$383,662;  Mexicali.  $682,788;  Clielumal.  $480,- 
602;  La  Pai.  $206,722;  Tuxpam,  $743,322;  San 
Bias.  $151,602;  Salina  Crui,  $624,570;  Tijuana, 
$212,847;  Topolobampo,  $147,310:  La  Ascen- 
cion,  $52,730:  Camar^,  $S,5«;  Mier,  $9,707; 
Puerto  Angel,  $10,827;  Manzamillo,  $1,486,000; 
Matamoros,  $1,680/XX). 

In  the  uptniilding  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Mexico,  the  construction  of  railways  made 
possible  the  phenomenal  results  that  have  been 
achieved  since  1898.  The  entire  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  practically,  has  been  created 
since  1876,  most  of  it  since  1880.  Before  com- 
petition in  the  transportation  of  freight  was 
provided,  the  rale  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico 
Gty,  264  miles,  ranged  around  $68  per  ton, 
goin^  as  high  as  $330  during  the  French  inter- 
vention. Formerly  almost  all  the  first-class 
furniture  im^rted  by  Mexico  came  from 
France  but  now  much  of  it  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States  and  some  of  it  is  made  at  home. 
Most  of  the  importations  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  are  from  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  true  ot  food  stuffs,  lum- 
ber, qiBchinery  for  irrigation  works,  supplies 
for  mining  and  for  steam  and  electric  railways. 
unmamifactured  leather,  vehicles,  boots  and 
shoes,  canned  goods,  patent  medicines,  live- 
Slack,  cotton,  manufactures  of  steel  ana  iron, 
sewing  machmes  and  dicwriters.  From  Spain 
and  France  come  most  of  the  wines  and  cog- 
nacs. In  normal  times  Germanv  and  Belgium 
had.  previous  to  the  European  War,  a  monopoly 
of  the  hardware  trade,  England  and  France  of 
the  dry  goods  trade,  and  France  of  the  trade 
in  notions,  jewelry  and  fancv  goods.  Among 
the  leeding  articles  ex|>orted  by  Mexico  are 
coffee,  two-thirds  of  which  goes  to  the  United 
States  and  the  balance  to  England,  Germany 
and  France:  vanilla,,  sugar,  tropical  fruits, 
beans,  livestoclc,  precious  metals,  hoiequen.  leaf 
tobacco,  hides,  rubber  and  ixili. 

Mexico  has  a  "commercial  code*  which  dates 
back  to  1867  and  which,  among  other  things, 
provides  that  foreigners  shall  be  free  to  engage 
in  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
requirements  that  apply  lo  citizens;  that  all 
documents  referring  lo  matters  of  pubHc  con- 
cern shall  be  recorded  in  a  public  register; 
that  all  business  corrcapondence  shall  'be  pre- 
served; that  notice  by  circular  or  through  the 
press  shall  be  given  of  the  character  of  any 
business  about  to  be  established  and  of  any 
modifications  or  other  changes  subsequently 
made;  that  at  least  three  account  books, — 
a  general  day  booIcL  a  book  of  inventories  and 
balances  and  a  ledger,^'  shall  be  kept  in  the 
Spanish  languape;  that  all  brokers  must  bo 
Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization,  have  a 
mercantile  education  and  possess  a  diploma 
from  the  Minister  of  Fomento  or  other  proper 
officer ;  that  an  unlawful  agreement  or  contract 
involves  no  cause  of  action  at  law;  that  mer- 
cantile companies  may  consist  either  of  a  part- 
nership under  a  collective  name  or  with  special 
partners,  or  may  be  an  anonymous  (stock) 
company,  a  society  with  special  partners  or  a 
co-operaiive  society;  that  all  contracts  for  the 
formation  of  companies  must  be  in  writing  and 
very  full  and  explicit ;  that  the  consolidation 
of  companies  cannot  take  effect  until  two 
months  after  publication  of  particulars,  except 
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on  payment  of  all  debts ;  that  foreiKn  companiM 
must  register  in  Mexico  and  publish  an  annual 
balance  sh«t;  that  there  may  be  *temporary' 
or  "profit- sharing*  mercantile  associations.  Ise 
first  bein^  without  a  firm  name  and  makinE 
partners  jointlv  liable  to  third  persons,  and 
the  last  named  implying  an  association  under 
which  two  or  more  persons  may  become  inter- 
ested in  operations  which  one  or  more  may 
undertake  m  their  own  names,  but  which  in- 
volve only  one  legal  entity  and  no  responsi- 
Inlity  on  the  part  of  a  partner  not  joininf^  in 
a  contract  witn  a  third  party;  tftat  the  principal 
of  any  manufaciurini;  or  commercial  business 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  mana- 
gers or  employees;  that  no  institution  of  credit 
can  be  established  except  t^  authorization  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  approval  of 
Congress;  that  every  merchant  ceasing  to  make 
his  payments,  whose  liabilities  are  more  than  25 
per  cent  in  excess  of  his  assets,  who  has  made 
formal  assignment  of  his  goods,  or  who  has 
absented  himself  without  leaving  any  person  in 
charee  of  his  business  who  can  pay  nis  debts 
as  they  become  due,  rfiall  be  considered  a 
bankrupt. 

Foreign  commerce  for  year  endinir  30  June 
1914  (esUmate  of  exports)  $176,000,000;  (esti- 
mate of  imports)  $65,000,000;  total  ^1,000,000. 
For  the  year  ending  30  June  1915.  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Mexico's  exports  was  $150/)00,- 
000;  imports  $61,000,000;  total  foreign  com- 
merce $211,000,000.  ImiMrts  from  the  United 
States  in  the  year  last  mentioned  (estimated 
value)  $34,200,000,  and  exports  to  the  United 
States_  $J1S.OOO,000.      The    imports    into    the 
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1916    totaled 


,.   , .  ;   same  year.     In   the 

nine  months  ending  with  March  1917,  imports 
from  Mexico  were  $80,692,000  and  exports  $47,- 
501,000.  In  May  1917  the  Mexican  government 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  food  Stuffs  and 
food  animals  to  the  United  States  because  of 
the  depleted  stocks  and  herds  in  the  cotlrtry 
owing  to  the  revolution.  See  bibliography  un- 
der article  Manufactukes. 

5.  MANUFACTURES.  Mexico  is  a  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  very  primitive  sense 
of  the  word ;  for  literally  the  greater  part  of 
her  manufactured  products  are  made  either 
wholly  by  hand,  by  individual  tradesmen  each 
working  on  his  own  account,  or  in  small  shops 
where  the  machinery  used  is  etnployed  simply 
to  aid  the  cunning  of  the  hand.  The  field  for 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  is  most  promising, 
since  it  offers  raw  material  in  great  abundance, 
efficient,  intelligent  labor  and  a  very  conmder- 
able  home  market,  with  a  still  larger  one  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

Manual  training  has  been  introduced  tnlo  the 
schools  of  Mexico  and  several  arts  and  trades 
colleges  are  turning  out  skilled  mechanics  in 
all  lines  of  industnal  work.  Wages  are  low, 
much  lower  even  than  in  Europe,  and  the  native 
workman  in  the  factories  already  established 
throughout  the  country  gives  his  employer  little 
or  no  trouble. 

Cotton.— In  1912,  the  last  normal  year 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war 
rtiat  overthrew  the  autocratic  Diaz  r^me, 
there  were  148  cotton  mills  in  the  repiAlic.  Of 
these  the  largest  and  most  modern  were  in 
Puebia,  Orizaba  and    Mexico    City.    In    these 


factories  32,000  workmen  were  employed  lo 
operate  62,000  spindles  and  27,000  looms.  The 
cotton  goods  they  produced  during  the  ytat 
were  valued  at  over  $50,000,000;  and  included 
sheetings,  tickings,  lining,  drills,  sbiitings,  per- 
cales, quilts,  napkins,  table-cloths,  woolen-caiion 
goods,  knitted  garments  and  lleece-iined  under- 
wear. The  Atiixco  cotton  factory,  Puebia,  em- 
ployed, in  the  same  year,  about  2,000  hands  and 
II  capitalized  at  $6,000,000;  the  Compaiiia  In- 
dustrial de  Orizaba  owns  four  cotton  mills,  has 
4,000  looms  and  10  printing  machines  in  coin- 
mission,  is  capitalized  at  $15,000,000  and  cm- 
ploys  6,000  mill-hands.  The  San  Antonio  Ahad, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $3,500,000.  also 
operates  four  mills,  three  in  the  state  of 
Mexico  and  one  in  Mexico  City.  El  Por^'enit 
y  Anexas,  at  Villa  Santiago,  Nuevo  Leon,  is 
capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  and  the  Veracruzani. 
of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cnu,  ntai 
Orizaba,  at  $3,500,000. 

Woolen  Goods.— There  are  a  number  of 
woolen  factories  in  Mexico;  but  they  are  d( 
less  importance  than  the  cotton  mills,  for  ihe 
reason  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes 
wear  cotton  garments,  thus  creating  a  stron;; 
and  constant  demand  for  the  latter  goods. 
Thei-e  are  woolen  mills  in  Durango;  Aguas- 
calientes,  Guanajuato,  Hidalgo  and  Puebia;  tut 
the  most  important  establishment  is  near  T]3\at- 
pantla,  in  the  state  of  Mexico  and  not  far 
from  the  federal  capital.  The  woolens  madt  in 
the  republic  include  suitings,  kerseymeres,  car- 
pels, blankets,  rugs  and  knit  goods.  The  city 
of  Saltitlo,  Coahuila,  is  noted  for  its  handsome 
scrapes  (native  blankets),  for  which  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand.  These  serapes, 
which  are  made  on  primitive  Indian  looms  are 
exceedingly  well  woven,  of  fine  texture,  brilliant 
colors  and  pleasing  designs.  The  San  Ildefonso 
factory  at  Tlalnepanlla,  with  a  capital  of  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Mexico 
and  its  goods  are  to  be  found  on  sale  ihrouBb- 
out  the  republic. 

Silk. —  Few  countries  have  the  natural  ad- 
vantages for  raising  and  manufacturine  silt: 
possessed  by  Mexico,     Throughout  the  grraier 

En  of  the  republic  both  while  and  black  mul- 
rries  grow  luxuriantly  and  require  practicaJIv 
no  care  even  in  those  regions  less  favorable  ii 
their  cultivation.  So  even  is  the  dimait  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  that  silk  worms  cm 
be  grown  out  of  doors  practically  all  the  yrar 
round ;  and  they  require  but  a  small  part  t't 
the  care  they  must  necessarily  receive  in  Italy. 
Labor  in  Mexico  is  cheap  and  the  masses  oi 
the  people,  once  accustomed  to  cocoon  raisins 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  miElir 
be  expected  to  thrive  at  the  business  as  their 
ancestors  did  in  all  the  industries,  before  E\in>- 
peans  came  to  disturb  the  current  of  theii  na- 
tional life.  The  Indian  is  industrious  when  br 
works  on  his  own  account. 

In  Mexico  City  there  is  one  important  silk 
factory,  which  is  engaged  in  manufaclurinf 
rebosos,  the  tight  shawls  which  the  Mexican 
women  of  all  classes  wear  almost  universalK 
everywhere  outside  the  larger  cities.  This  [ar- 
tory  received  strong  encouragement  from  tl" 
Mexican  povenmient  which  has,  for  some  yew^ 
been  anxious  lo  establish  the  silk  indusio'  oc 
a  firm  basis  in  the  republic.  Two  great  nm- 
series  near  the  capital,  one  at  Coyoacan  and 
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the  other  at  Chunibnsco,  began  in  1907  the 
planting  of  6,000,000  mulberry  trees,  from  whidi 
it  was  proposed  to  send  out  free  propagation 
slilts  to  all  parts  of  the  country  wherever  peo- 
ple conld  be  induced  to  plant'  trees  and  to  f^ 
into  the  business  of  silk  raising. 

Textilca  and  Fibres, —  There  is  perhaps  no 
industiy  in  Mexico  tliat  shows  more  variety 
in  forms  of  manufacture  than  that  of  fibre- 
plant  products.  Rope,  cordage,  thread,  paddng, 
carpels,  rugs  and  practically  every  form  into 
which  linen,  hemp,  jute,  ixtii,  henequen  and 
other  native  fibre  plants  and  textiles  are  made, 
are  manufactured  in  Mexico.  Among  the  most 
important  textile  and  fibre  goods  factories  in 
the  republic  are  La  Aurora  of  Cuaulitlin, 
near  Mexico  City,  which  has  an  invested  capital 
of  $1,300,000  and  turns  out  bags  and  packing  of 
all  kinds ;  La  Industrial  Manufacturera  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  $4,000,000  and  operating 
six  factories;  the  Linera  de  Mexico  Company, 
capital  $600,000;  Santa  Gertrudis  Company,  near 
Orizaba,  capital  $1,000,000,  hands  employed  in 
normal  times  from  1,300  to  1,500.  All  over 
the  republic,  wherever  the  numerous  fibre- 
plants  grow,  which  is  almost  everywhere,  on 
highlanas  and  lowlands  alike,  the  natives  carry 
on  the  manufacture  of  rope,  cord,  strinp, 
thread  and  coarse  wrappint;  cloth  just  as  their 
ancestors  did  before  the  Conquest.  These  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  can  be  found  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Guatemala.  Ixth  (a^ve  ri^de), 
a  rather  coarse  century  plant,  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  raw  material  for  this 
industry.  The  maguey  (agave  Americana), 
from  which  the  native  pulque  is  extracted,  also 
supplies  raw  material  for  the  coarser  kinds  of 


md  very  general  consumption  of  these  goods, 
the  exports  to  foreigti  conntries  amounted,  in 
1912.  to  $3,792,678. 

Amot^  the  other  fine  fibre  plants  of  Mexico 
are  za^upe  and  pita,  both  of  which  furnish 
long,  stll^,  Strang  commercial  fibre,  which  is 
rot  exported  because  the  home  consumption 
demands  more  than  the  output.  The  best 
known,  commercially,  of  all  the  fibres  of  Mex- 
ico is  henequen  grown  in  Yucatin  and  the 
neighboring  states  of  Campeche  and  Chiapas, 
ana  to  a  small  extent,  in  other  parts  of  (he 
republic.  From  the  finer  fibre  of  this  plant 
there  are  manufactured  in  Mexico  many  vari- 
eties of  woven  fabric  that  resemble  silk  in 
appearance  and  softness  of  texture.  In  fact 
there  are  in  Mexico  numerous  fibre  plants  that 
otTer  more  or  less  acce^taifaie  vegetable  substi- 
tutes for  silk.  Since  time  immemorial  hene- 
quen has  been  manufactured,  in  Mexico,  into 
rope  and  cordage  of  all  kinds  |  but  now  it  is 
exported,  principally  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  tnaking  of  binding  twine  for  reapers. 
Though  no  country  in  the  world  is  richer  than 
Mexico  in  excellent  fibre  plants,  yet  she  im- 
ports large  quantities  of  linens,  hempen  fabrics. 
yams,  laces,  handkerchiefs,  trimmings,  carpers, 
Tugs,  curtains,  quilts  and  almost  every  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  from  the  vanous  fibre 
products,  all  of  which  could  be  made  at  home 
from  native-grown  products  at  a  great  sa-ving 
to  the  nation.  Characteristic  products  are  the 
huge,  highly-adorned,  sugar-loaf,  native  fell 
sombreros  and  the  so-called  Mexican  Panama 
and  other  straw  and  reed  hats.    Host  of  the 
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latter  are  made  by  individuals  in  their  homes. 
The  natives  display  much  taste  in  this  work, 
which  is  another  of  the  numerous  industries 
of  the  country  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
for  hundreds  of  years.  La  Abeja  (The  Bee), 
in  the  Federal  District,  near  the  capital,  with 
an  investment  of  $500,000,  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  hat  factories  of  the  country.  In 
Mexico,  Guadalajara  Poebla,  Vera  Cr^ii  and 
Oaxaca  there  are  from  one  to  a  score  or  more 
smaller  hat  factories,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  wholesale  and  retail  store.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  little  shops  that  do  a  purely 
local  business. 

Beer,  Wines  and  Liquors. — There  is  a  large 
consumption  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors 
in  Mexico,  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
which  is  made  in  the  country.  Within  the  past 
10  years  beer  has  come  into  favor,  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  and  it  may  be  found  on  sale 
even  in  the  smaller  interior  towns  and  villages, 
though  there  the  consumption  is  slight.  Its  use 
is  confined  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
almost  exclusively  because  its  price  puts  it  be- 

Eond  the  use  of  the  laboring  class.  There  are 
irge  and  well-equipped  breweries  in  Mexico 
Ci^,  Oaxaca.  Monterey,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz, 
Orizaba,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Tampico,  while 
installations  of  lesser  importance  exist  in  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  cities.  In  the  capital  there 
arc  several  distfUeries  where  whisky,  brandies, 
cognacs  and  cordials  of  various  kinds  are  made. 
In  the  Parras  district  of  Coahuila  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  Mexico  excellent  wines  are 
produced,  and  wherever  sugar  is  grown,  which 
is  pretty  genera!  in  the  low,  hot  lands  of  the 
coast  country,  aguardiente  (native  rum)  and 
excellent  alcohol  are  manufactured.  Many  of 
the  sugar  plantations  possess  the  most  modern 
plants  for  making  these  products.  Much  of 
the  Mexican  aguardiente  is  shipped  to  Europe 
where  it  is  turned  into  cognac.  Tequila,  a 
strong  alcoholic  liquor  somewhat  like  Holland 

Ein,  IS  manufactured  extensively  in  Mexico, 
ut  most  of  the  output  Is  consumed  at  home, 
for  its  use  is  general  throughout  the  country. 
Like  pulque,  tequila  is  manufactured  from  the 
century  plant.  The  use  of  pulque  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  either  tequila  or  aguar- 
diente ;  but  it  is  contined  to  the  upland  plateaux 
and  the  country  at  an  elevation  of  4,(»0  feet 
or  more,  because  there  grows  the  maguey  from 
which  it  is  manufactured.  On  the  uplands  it 
has  been,  for  many  years,  the  greatest  of  the 
industries  of  the  country,  after  mining,  millions 
of  acres  being  devoted  to  the  growing  of  the 
ma^ey.  Another  distilled  product  called  mes- 
cal is  made  from  another  and  smaller  species  of 
the  agave;  and  it  is  extensivelv  used  in  the 
region  where  this  latter  plant  thrives. 

Soap,  Candles  and  Chemical  Products.— 
A  great  part  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  these 
industries  is  still  imported  though  the  republic 
is  capable  of  producing  most  of  them.  The 
Laguna  Soap  Company,  capital  $5,000,000, 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  lar^ 
cottonseed-oil  companies,  produces  daily  in 
normal  times  and  conditions,  400  Ions  of  cot- 
tonseed oil,  7,500,000  pounds  of  soap  and  2.000 
metric  tons  of  glycerine,  together  with  a  vari- 
ety of  edible  cottonseed-oil  products.  It  em- 
ploys from  800  to  1,000  men.  La  Union  Soap 
Factory  of  Torre6n,  capital  $2,000,000,  is  en- 
gaged prindpaily  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
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and  fflycerine.  The  company  also  has  a  targe 
refining  plant  near  Torreon.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  soap  and  many  candle  factories 
scattered  throughout  the  republic.  Giemicals, 
paints,  varnishes  and  acids  are  also  manufac' 
tured  in  or  near  numerous  cities  and  towns. 
A  few  years  ago  all  the  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  used  in  Mexico  were  imported 
and  sold  in  the  republic  at  excessively  hi^ 
prices.  Now  petroleum,  benzine,  kerosene, 
parafline  wax,  asphalt  and  many  by-products  are 
manufactured  in  the  country;  and  native  oil 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  national 
life.  Whole  railway  lines  use  oil  burners  on 
their  engines  and  petroleum  is  employed  for 


of  the  possible  native  oil  sources  has  b( 
ploitedj  for  the  oil  belt  extends  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  Guatemala  on  the  Gulf  side  and 
large  deposits  are  known  to  exist  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  The  refining  of  crude  petroleum  has 
become  a  business  of  considerable  importance 
in  Mexico  and  the  exploitation  of  the  asphalt 
deposits  has  a.lready  influenced  the  pavement  of 
the  streets  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of 
the  republic. 

Iron  and  Steel  Product!.—  No  other  Mexi- 
can industry  has  grown  so  fast  within  the 
past  dozen  years  as  that  of  the  great  iron  and 
steel  foundnes  now  turning  out  products  equal 
to  those  of  the  steel-producing  centres  of  the 
world.  This  output  includes  smaller  agricul- 
tural implements,  marketable  iron  and  sted, 
and  a  constantly  increasing  niunber  of  finished 
products  such  as  are  turned  out  from  the  great 
American  and  European  steel  plants.  The 
Monterey  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  capital  $10,- 
000,000,  with  its  great  blast  furnaces,  produces 
3O0  tons  of  steel  per  day.  It  maJces  steel  rails 
and  structural  iron  and  steel  in  vttst  quantities 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Monter^  is  the 
most  important  centre  of  this  new  mdustry: 
and  naturally  there  the  business  has  readied 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  the  refiuUic. 
The  steel  and  iron  industries  of  Richard 
Honey,  in  Hidalgo  and  the  Federal  District, 
arc  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Monterey. 
Two  other  important  iron  foundries  in  Jalisco 
rely  chiefly  upon  local  trade.  One  of  these  at 
Zapalapa  supplies  iron  to  Guadalaiara,  Aguas- 
calientes,  Manzanillo  and  surroimaing  country. 

Giu^ule. —  In  Mexico  the  production  of 
rubber  is  a  real  manufacturing  industry  in 
certain  parts  of  the  repuhiic  where  the  guayule 
plant  grows  in  abundance.  This  plant  is  a  low 
shrub  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height  from 
which  crude  rubber  is  extracted  by  means  of 
specially  constructed  roachinefv.  The  plant  is 
torn  out  Iw  the  roots,  is  crushed  and  the  sap 
extracted  from  it  It  then  undergoes  certain 
processes  before  it  becomes  commercial  rubber. 
The  Guayule  Rubber  Company  produced  in 
this  way,  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1912, 
1,818,880  pounds  of  rubber.  The  International 
Rubber  Company  of  Torre6n,  which  is  capital- 
ized at  $37,500,1X10,  possesses  2,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  state  of  Zacatecas.  on  which  wild 
guayule  grows  abundantly.  The  company  has 
an  extensive  factory  at  Torreon,  in  which  is 
installed  the  most  modern  rubber  machinery. 
The  guayule  exported  from  Mexico  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13  was  valued  at  $7,234,000,  which 
was  only  about  $1,000,000  less  than  the  value 


ing  the  same  pent  _.     _. 

exports  brought  $11,798300. 

Tobacco, —  There  are  many  dfa'  and  o^- 
rette  factories  In  Mexico;  bat  the  lancT  fr 
exceed  the  former  in  volume  of  btisincss.  Tt 
principal  tobacco  manufacturinit  centres  ■: 
Mexico  aty,  Orizaba.  PucbU.  Jalapa.  \r. 
Crux,  Cuernavaca  and  Guadalajara.  Bat  ii.r 
is  scarcdy  a  city  or  town  in  the  repuUic  iL 
does  not  make  either  dgars  or  dgaietie  :: 
both  for  local  consumption'  and  each  manmi:' 
turing  district  has  its  own  favorite  local  btu^ 
In  the  city  of  Mexico  an  imineiue  omBbr-  - 
cigarettes  are  made,  the  Buen  Tono  CoiqEr 
turning  out  alone  daily  about  2Oji)O0i300.  ir: 
the  Tabacalera  makes  about  4jObO,OOQ.  &-: 
these  companies  are  badced.  bj-  milBou 
capital.  In  the  BuenTono's  factories  (iari: 
ing  the  Cigarrera  Mcxicana),  IJTOO  faaads  i: 
employed.  Certain  brands  of  Mexican  6^ 
are  favorably  known  in  Etutqie  atod  ir  :: 
United  States. 

Packing  Hooses.— There  are  a  number 
packing  houses  in  Mexico.  Several  are  ti:i  t 
Pacific  Coast  where  the  cattle  isitges  are  tdl^ 
or  less  isolated  from  the  European  and  Aai: 
ican  markets ;  but  the  National  Paddi^  C^s 
paoy,  with  a  c^ilal  of  $7^0tUKM).  opcta:;: 
from  its  headquarters  in  the  caiiital.  is  t 
lar^St  and  most  important,  and  does  an  ir:- 
national  business. 

Paper.—  Paper  is  made  (thoufi^  not  esc.^ 
for  local  consumption)  by  the  San  Rafael  •: 
Anexas  Company,  situated  near  the  ap.^ 
Tbii  institution,  which  is  capitaiiaed  for  S/M> 
000,  has  two  factories,  a  pulp  miH  and  cx:c 
sive  forests  from  which  it  draws  its  raw  bo:> 
rial,  Though  the  output  of  San  Rafael  na: 
the  commoner  grades  of  paper,  indudhig  in: 


grees  of  fineness,  among  these  being  cala;' 
ftnd  the  finer  grades  of  half-toae  paper. 

Dynamite  and  Other  Kxplosives.— Tie 
induding  giant  powder,  arc  manufacnirei^  ' 
Mexico;  and  the  government  has  its  own  3 
munition  factory  at  Santa  Fi,  near  the  czT' 
The  Mexican  National  Dynamite  and  Ex; - 
(ives  Company,  at  Dinamita,  Durango.  r 
duces  over  50,000  pounds  of  explosives  th;" 
It  is  capitalized  at  $3,400,000  and  emplovs  ir' 
900  to  1,000  hands. 

Flour  Milla.— Large  flour  mills,  modrr - 
every  respect,  and  oUers  of  smaller  asar- 
and  more  primitive  types,  are  to  be  fottc  - 
Mexico  from  Monterey  to  Yucat&n.  Of  it-.' 
the  most  modern  are;  El  Hermo^lenst.  Hr 
mosillo;  the  Chihuahua  Floor  Companr,  \l 
huahua;  the  GoIeU  Mills.  Saltaio  and  ii  ■ 
terey;  the  Phoenix  Milk,  Saltillo;  the  E.«^ 
ralda  Mills.  Monterey  and  Ramos  Ariipc  ^ 
Alliance  Mills,  Torrein;  the  EHamond  UT 
G<5mei  Palado-  the  Gulf  Flonr  Company  S- 
Luis  Polosi  and  M^da;  Aurelio  Herreia  :' 
Company,  Irapuato;  the  Uidon  Mills.  Tob.- 
the  National  Flour  Manufacturine  Comp^' 
Mexico  Gty;  the  Bakers'  Mutoal  Assoda"  ' 
Guadalajara ;  and  La  Peria  Mills,  Ac^ 
calienles. 

Bibliography. — 'Amario  estadiftico  At 
republica  mexicana'  {Mexico  annuallv)  ;  ''" 
uario  de  esiadistica  fiscal'  (Mexico  annct' 
Baker.  F.  W.,  *A  Naturalist  in  Mexico'  tC- 
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ca£o  1895}  ;  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  'Resources  and 

Development  of  Mexico*  (San  .  Francisco 
1894);  Cubas,  A.  Garcia.  'Mexico:  Its  Trade 
Industries  and  Resources*  (Mexico  1893); 
Duclos  Salinas,  A.,  *The  Riches  of  Mexico 
and  its  Institutions'  (Saint  Louis  1893);  Felix 
and  Lenk,  'Beitrage  zur  Geolope  und  Pa1&- 
ontologie  von  Mexico*  (Leipiifj  1892)  ;  Good- 
rich, J.  K.,  'The  Cominjr  Mexico'  (Chicago 
1913);  Howell,  E.  J.,  'Mexico;  lis  ProEress 
and  Commercial  Possibilities'  (London  1892)  ; 
Martin,  P.  F.,  'Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury* (2  vols..  New  York  1907);  'Mexican 
Yearbook*  (London,  annually)  ;  Romero,  Ma- 
tias,  'Mexico  and  the  United  Stales'  (New 
York  1898) ;  Wells.  D.  A.,  *A  Study  of  Me»r 
ico>  (Mexico  1887). 

6.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COH- 
HUNICATION.  Before  tlie  white  nan  had 
set  foot  in  Mexico  the  various  nations  then 
occupying;  nhat  is  now  the  Mexican  tepobfib 
had  built  many  well-paved  roada  and  innumer- 
able mountain  traili,  in  at  I  probability  better 
than  the  trails  of  to~day,  if  we  are  to  judce 
them  by  their  still  existing  remains,  and  hj 
the  TUins  of  the  ^reat  and  populcus  cities 
whose  arteries  they  were.  Following  the  Cot>- 
quesis.  and  as  Spain  graduall;  extended  her- 
power  over  her  trans- Atlantic  domains  and  as 
peace  became  established  upon  a  firm  basis, 
bringing  with  it  an  extension  of  trade,  the  neces- 
sity for  an  extensive  system  of  highways  be- 
tween the  inland  cities  and  the  ports  and  be- 
tween city  and  city  became  apparent.  '  The 
Spanish  govemroent,  ever  alive  to  its  own  in- 
terests, began  the  construction  of  the  caminos 
Teales,  or  king's  highways,  which,  a  cCntuiy 
after  the  Conquest,  had  already  connected  to- 
gether all  the  centres  of  commercial  importance 
in  New  Spain. 

Transportation  PacilitfcB  sf  the  RcfinbUo. 
— Throughout  the  revolutionary  period  '_(i810~ 
21 )  Iransportation  facilities  of  every  Idiid  in 
Mexico  were  ncKlected,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  revolutionists  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  Spanish  treasury  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  From  1821  to  1876,  the  new 
reiHihlic  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  New  Spain  was  so  occupied  with  its 
own  local  dissensions  that  it  found  little  time 
to  give  to  upbuilding  of  highways  and  byways 
of  communication.  Yet  it  was  toward  the  ctote 
of  this  period  of  unrest  thai  the  first  railway 
was  buift  in  the  re^iuhlic.  !n  18S4  a  !i*ie  con- 
necting Mexico  City  and  Guaidahipe;  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  had  been  constnicled ;  and 
a  year  later  Vera  Crtiz  was  connected  with 
Tejeria  (12  miles).  These  were  the  two  ex- 
treme ends  of  a  railway  by  means  of  whicK 
it  was  proposed  to  give  the  capita!  an  all-rail 
route  to  the  first  port  6f  the  republic.  Bnt 
so  slow  was  the  work  of  construction  that  it 
was  not  until  1873  that  this  comparatively  short 
line  (263  miles)  was  completed,  Practicatly  no 
other  railway  construction  was  utiderlaken  iti 
Mexico  imtil  after  the  election  of  Porfirii 
Diai  as  president  in  I>ecember  1876.  In  No- 
vember of  the  following  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  signed  a  contract  with  James 
Siillivan  and  his  associates  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  line  from  the  United  Slates  bor- 
der to  Mexico  City,  and  from  there  to  the  Pa- 
vm..  is  —  *8 


cific  Ocean,  But  Sullivan  found  difKculty  in  get- 
ting the  capital  necessary  to  build  the  proposed 
tines.  In  1880  a  strongly-subsidUed  concession 
was  granted  to  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
Company,  organized  iit  Denver  to  build  a  wide- 
gauge  railway  from  El  Paso  to  the  Mexican 
capital ;  and  about  tl^e  ^me  time  the  Sullivan 
concession  was  extended  and  rearranged  so  as 
to  empower  the  holders  thereof  to  i 


were  eventually  built.  From  1880  to  1898  hun- 
dreds of  railway  concessions  were  granted  hy 
the  Mexican  Kovernment,  most  of  them  ac- 
coAipanied  with  subventions  in  cash,  govern- 
mejU  bonds  and  natitmat  lands.  Such  a  very 
active  railway  era  was  inaugurated  that,  in 
1890,  the  government  found  it  necessary_  to 
create  the  new  Department  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a  minister  of  the  Cabinet  In  1898  Finance 
Minister  Limantour  announced  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture,  the  government  would  give  subventions 
only  to  roads  of  great  political  and  financial 
importance.  In  ite  plan  for  railway  exten- 
sion laid  down  by  Mr,  Limantour  at  this  time 
were  included  a  road  to  connect  the  centre  o( 
the  republic  with  some  Pacific  Coast  port,  Guay* 
mas  gr  Topolobainpo  preferred:  a  line  from 
the  interior  to  Mazatiin;  another  from  the 
interior  to  Manzanillo  and  a  fourth  to  Acapulco. 
The  plan  also  included  lines  to  connect  the 
capital  with  Acapulco  and  Tampico.  The  foU 
lowiiw  year  a  new  general  railway  law  was 
issued  in  order  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
Minister, of  Finance  and  to. govern  the  roads  in 
existence  and  those  being  liuilt.  The  most  im- 
portant railway  lines  of  the  country  were  con* 
itructed  between  1880  and  1890;  after  which 
very  Utile  bnilding  was  done  until  Mr.  Liman> 
toitr  took  matters  in  hand  in  1898.  By  1902 
the  f oUowii^  roads  had  been  constructed ; 
The  Mexican  Railway,  connecting  Mexico  City 
with  Vera  Cruz ;  the  Mexican  Central,  from 
El  Paso  to  the  Capital;  the  Mexican  National, 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City;  the  Sonora  Rail- 
way, from  Nogates  to  Guaymas;  the  Inter- 
oceanic,  from  Mexico  City  to  Vera  Crui;  the 
Tebuantepec  National,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tqbuantiyec.  from  Coatiacoalcos .  (Puerto 
Mexico)  to  Salina  Cruz;  the  Mexican  South- 
1,  from  Pucbla  to  Oaxaca ;  the  United  Rail- 


a  point  in  Mexico  close  to  the  border  of  Guate- 
mala. In  1906  the  Mexican  government  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  two  great  railway  lines, 
the  Mexican  National  and  the  Mexican  Central, 
with  the  "National  Railways  of  Mexico.*  B^ 
I9CS  the  Mexican  International,  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can, the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific,  the  Interoceanic 
and  the  Tehuantepec  National  had  been  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  government  and  in- 
cluded under  the  foregoing  title  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary period  from  1910  to  1916  the  railroads 
of  Mexico  suffered  very  greatly;  much  of  the 
rolling  stock  was  destroyed  and  bridges,  stations 
and  other  buildings  were  burned, or  wrecked. 
In  Januaty  1915,  according  to  a  statement  of 
the  Mexican  Minister  of  Railways,  the  total 
monthly  income  of  the  Mexican  National  Enes 
was  only  647,000  pesos  (paper  currency),  Bu( 
in  August  1916  the. monthly  income  of  these 
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roads  had  risen  to  25,000,000  pesos  (paper  eur- 
rencv).    Al  ihe  same  time  Ihe  transpo nation 

of    irciRht    had    become    almost    norma!,    not- 


withstandinK  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  for  the  fiscal  year  I9I3-14 
was  t28,835,6«.  and  for  the  followlnE  year 
$28909.328.  When  the  Carrania  ffOvernment 
undertook  the  mana;;ement  of  the  railways  in 
Tune  1915,  it  had  to  face  a  deficit  of  S4I^.609 
United  Stales  currency.  Sinre  then  the  railway 
income  has  steadil:^  improved.  In  1916  there 
were  over  16,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
in  Mexico.  Dnring  (he  fiscal  year  1917-18  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Federal  Railway  was 
$72£00.000. 

Poitml  Serrice.—  In  1913  there  were  in  Mex- 
ico 2,917  post  offices,  branch  post  offices  and 
postal  aeeticies.  In  the  postatl  service  oi  the  re- 
public about  15,260  miles  of  railway.  300  miles 
of  street  railway  and  10,000  milel  of  Steamship 
routes  were  in  use  for  the  distribution  of  postal 
matter.  During  the  year  domestic  postal  orders 
to  the  amount  of  $48,771^1,  and  {oreii^  postal 
orders  valued  al  fa386,979  were  Issued.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  other  Income  of  the 
postal  service  was  $4,914,640.  All  the  railroads 
of  the  country  disposable  were  made  use  of  in 
the  postal  service ;  and  they  were  aided  in  the 
Work  of  distribution  by  messenf^rS,  horses, 
mules  and  automobiles,  on  land;  by  river  boats 
of  the  interior  navit{3tion  service :  and  bv 
some  23  steamship  eom^nies,  ampnf;  which 
were  The  Mexlcati  Navigation  Company,  the 
Pacific  N  a  vitiation  Company,  F.  Ley  land  and 
Company,  Limited;  West  Indian  and  Pacific; 
Imperial  German  Mail,  the  Harrison  Line,  the 
New  York  and  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  the  Atlantic 
and  Mexican  Gulf,  the  Southern  Steamshin  and 
Banana  Company,  the  Canadian  Mexican  At- 
lantic Line,  the  Kosmos  Line,  the  Chinese  Im- 
perial Steamship  Company  and  the  Toyo  Kisin 
Kaisha,  There  were  158  travelinit  post  offices, 
principally  on  trains.  DurinR  the  year  26  new 
post  offices  were  opened  to  the  public.  The 
parcel  post  service,  which  was  instituted  a  few 
years  previous,  has  proved  of  greai  value  and 
is^  year  by  year,  sectirinj;  more  palronaBC. 
The  government  proposes  to  extend  the  scooe 
of  this  sarvice  and  to  make  it  of  still  tr^ater 
atility.  Consnh  Halsey,  F.  M.,  'Railways  erf 
South  and  Central  America'  (New  York  1914). 

7.  BANKING  AND  PlNAHCE.  The 
Mexican  people  have  lonf;  shown  a  capacity  for 
finance.  In  pre-Columbian  days,  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Aztec  Empire  were  com- 
plicated and  extensive;  and  the  keepinR  of  the 
accounts  of  the  tribute  rolb  was  in  itself  a  mat- 
ter (hat  required  more  than  ordinary  executive 
ability,  in  an  age  when  the  whole  income  of  an 
empire  several  limes  larger  than  modem  Ger- 
many, and  densely  populated,  was  paid  in  prod- 
uce of  varions  kinds.  This  required,  vast  store- 
houses in  Mexico  City  and  substations  for  cus- 
toms receipts  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  The 
Spaniards,  too,  are  keen  financiers  and  the 
mingling  of  the  two  races  has  produced  a  blend 
and  a  nation  which  has  made  great  financial  ad- 
vancement durinf;  the  past  quarter  of  a  cenr 
tury.  The  revolution  of  1910  temporarily 
checked  this  financial  expansion.  The  first 
financial  establishment  in  Mexico  that  may  be 
dienified  by  the  name'of  bank,  was  founded,  in 
1776,  in  connection  with  the  charitable  organ- 


iration  still  known  as  the  Monte  de  Piedad 
(National  Pawnshop).  It  handled  mortgages, 
issued  loans  on  landed  and  other  property  and 
circulated  notes  in  commercial  transactions,  for 
more  than  JOO  years.  Several  times  it  was  in 
diflicutties,  but  so  great  was  the  aid  it  lent  to 
the  community  in  general,  that  it  succeeded. 
each  time,  in  frtttinK  again  on  its  feet.  The  first 
real  hank  organized  in  Mexico  to  do  business 
in  accordance  with  modem  methods  was  die 
Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1864,  with  a 
capital  of  $500;000,  Its  reserve  was  finally 
raified  to  $30,000,000  shortly  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1910,  hut  was  reduced  to  $10,000,000  in 
1913  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country.  Previous  to  this  date,  the  paper 
onrekcy  ir  drcaUCiDD  in  tbe  country  had  been 
iwiied  fey  certain  banks  which  liad  bcAn  eranted 
coNceiHoni  to  this  end.  At  first  tlie  National 
Bunk  of  MeoiiCD  h»d  a  nunopo^'  of  this  right, 
or  clawf  d  to  have;  but  the  government,  disre- 
gsrdsiK  it.  gKve  concessions  of  a  like  nature  to 
other  federal  wkI  state  banks.  Finally  an  ami- 
cable arrsngement  was  made  with  the  National 
Bank,  wbereby  it  waived  the  rights  in  this  re- 
spent   which   it  had   claimed     Then    began  an 

HI  of  great  pcwveritv  in  Mexican  banking 
odcm  meUiods  were  introduced  in  ibe  native 
institutionG  and  foreign  banking  houses  estab- 
lished iBi[N>rtaat  branch  houses.  These  repre- 
sented capital  and  institutions  f  roai  nearly  every 
ctmaUy  in  EurMte  and  fn>m  the  United  Sutcs 
and  Canada.  None  of  these  foreign  banking 
houKS,  however,  had  concessions  to  issue  paper 
currency.  They  formed  one  of  the  most  ixiwer- 
ful  factors  in  the  development  of  the  finances 
and.  the  resources  of  the  country  and  became 
the  great  medium  of  exchange  between  Meuco 
and  the  outside  world. 

As  the  Constitutionalist  party  began  their 
ounpatel  wllhtmt  money  or  credit,  th^  were 
forced  to  issue  paper  money  of  many  different 
kinds,  wfaicb  weal  as  low  as  1  per  cent  of  its 
face  value.  As  the  mifitary  campaign  became 
more  extended  and  intensive  more  arms  and 
BMnHinttion  were  needed,  and  more  paper  cur- 
rency was  issued.  The  Madero  revolution  had 
been  financed  with  ccon,  for  Uadero,  his  bath- 
ers and  his  family  were  wealthy;  but  (^rranza 
waa  not  in  tbia  fortunate  condition.  It  was, 
Ibereftfre,  after  the  disappearance  of  Uadero 
frioni  (he  political  scene, .  that  the  fiosnccs  of 
Mexico  began  literally  to  go  to  pieces.  Car- 
ranza  Lad  possesskin,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career^  ot  «iil^  two  or  throe  minor  ports  of 
entry  upon  which  to  depend  for  any  financial 
assistance  from  export  and  import  duties.  Thus 
the  Clonstitutionalist  party  piled  uo  obligations 
to  tfie  extent  of  700.000,000  pesos  Mexican  cur- 
rency back  of-which  there  was  no  assurance  of 
redemption  or  any  substantial  backing  of  any 
kind.  In_  addition  to  this,  the  country  was 
flooded  with  the  currency  of  other  contending 
parties  and  with  counterfeits  of  all  paper  afloat 
Thus  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circu- 
lation in  the  republic  in  1916  when  the  Car- 
ranza  government  began  to  come  on  top  will 
probably  never  be  known.  After  the  recoRni- 
tlon  pf  the  Carranza  provisional  government  by 
the  United  Slates,  considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  the  solution  of  the  currency  question, 
which  had  become  of  urgent  importance.  It 
was  <!na11y  resolved  to  niake  a  new  issue  of 
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500,000,000  pesos  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  United 
States  currency  for  one  peso.  This  value  was 
to  be  maintained  by  the  sale  of  gold  drafts  in 
New  York  at  the  rate  specified,  in  exchange 
for  the  new  paper.  It  was  to  be  received,  at 
this  rale,  for  duties,  by  the  sovernment.  This 
was  known  as  the  Non-counierfeiiable  Issue, 
and  was  to  be  issued  gradually  in  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  government  expenses  at  the 
rate  of  about  50,000,000  pesos  a  month.  How- 
ever a  very  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  federal  government  had  to  be 
paid  in  silver.  These  included  all  export  and 
import  duties.  The  greater  part  of  this  went 
lo  swell  the  guarantee  or  reserve  fund  behind 
the  new  pa^r  currency  issue.  At  the  same 
lime  that  this  new  Issue  was  being  put  into  cir- 
culation steps  were  being  taken  to  retire  all  the 
former  issues  authorized  by  the  Constitutional- 
ist party,  whether  state  or  federal.  To  this 
end  all  the  bills  of  20,  50,  100  pesos  were  de- 
clared (1  June  1916)  no  longer  of  compulsory 
acceptance  and  the  holders  thereof  were  noti. 
ficd  to  lum  thera  in  to  the  govemineiK,  upon 
which  they  would  get  receipts  promising  re- 
demption in  specie,  begmninR  1  CSctober,  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  United  States  money  (10 
cents  Mexican  silver)  for  the  peso.  As  the 
market  value  of  this  currency  was  only  about 
two  cents  and  as  it  had  previously  fallen  as 
low  as  one-half  a  cent,  the  offer  was  a  very 
liberal  one  and  had  the  desired  effect.  In  order 
to  further  facilitale  the  retirement  of  the  old 
paper  currency,  all  railway  and  telegraph  dues 
were  made  payable  in  it  up  to  1  Jan.  1917. 
Owing  to  this  clever  campaigning  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  the  metal  currency,  which 
had  gone  into  hiding  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  began  to  reappear  in  1916, 
with  the  increase  in  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  Carranza  government. 

As  Mexico  had  no  national  paper  currency 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1910,  the  bills  in  circulation  bein);;  all  bank  is- 
sue, were  kept  at  par  value  by  a  reserve  of  50 
per  cent  oE  the  amount  in  circulation,  exacted 
and  guaranteed  by  law.  During  the  revolu- 
tion tne  banks  nearly  all  violated  this  provision, 
issuing  notes  far  in  excess  of  their  reserve. 
The  Carrania  government,  after  an  investiga- 
tion, gave  the  offenders  a  certain  lime  in  which 
to  make  good  the  rejjuired  deposits  under  pain 
of  being  closed.  This  caused  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  value  of  banknotes  throughout  the  re- 
public, both  state  and  federal.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther guarantee  the  stability  of  the  Non-coun- 
tcrfeilable  Issue,  $5,000,000  gold  was  taken 
from  the  national  treasury  and  an  additional 
$5,000,000  gold  was  obtained  as  a  loan  from  the 
Henequen  Regulating  Committee  of  YucatSn; 
and  at!  bank  issues  of  paper  currency  were  or- 
dered withdrawn  from  circulaticm,  the  govern- 
ment thus  retaining,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  a  monopoly  of  the 
issuing  of  all  money,  whether  paper  or  metal,  in 
the  republic  (IS  Sept,  1916).  The  income  from 
rational  lands  and  forests  was  also  ordered  paid 
in  gold;  and  this  too  went  to  back  up  the  new 
paper  issue.  Over  $10,000,000  gold  was  also  ob- 
tained  from  uncultivated  parts  of  great  estates 
which  had  previously  paid  little  or  nothing  in 
the  way  of  either  federal  or  stale  taxes.  At  the 
same  lime  all  the  banks  in  the  republic  were 
placed  under  the  strictest  government  supervi- 


sion, and  those  which  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  as  to  currency  re- 
serve were  permitted  to  do  business  only 
throu^  a  government  intervcntor,  who  was 
empowered  to  see  to  their  liquidation.  None  of 
these  banks  could  issue  any  Specie  without  the 
consent  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time 
the  duties  were  divided  into  four  classes ;  those 
payable  in  metal  only ;  those  payable  in  metal 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  new  issue;  those  payable  in  the 
new  paper  issue:  and  those  payable  in  the  new 
issue  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  the  paper  is- 
sues of  Vera  Crui  and  the  Constitutionalist 
Army.  The  new  paper  currency  issue  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  80,000,001)  one  peso  bills, 
60fi00,0O0  two  peso  bills,  75,000,000  five  peso 
bills,  75,000,000  10  peso  bills,  70,000.000  20  peso 
bills,  75.000,000  50  peso  bills  and  75,000,000  100 
peso  bills.  This  work  of  reorganization  of  the 
currency  and  finances  of  the  nation  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  five  members, 
all  of  whom  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
inonctary  matters,  and  who  were  required  to 
report  to  the  Treasury  Department,  under  whose 
direction  they  were  working.  The  principal 
banks  of  issue  in  Mexico  had,  30  June  1911,  the 


$19,278,000;  other  baidts,  ^2,535,000;  total, 
$116,654,000.  There  were  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  1910,  6,20^000  silver  coins  worth 
f  3,927,000;  6,146,250  nickel  coins  valued  at  $307,- 
12;  and  19,450,000  bronze  coins  worth  $194,- 
30O.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  Jnne  1911  the 
consular  fees  were  $1,163,341 ;  the  general 
stamp  tax  amounted  to  $15,271,000;  the  taxes 
on  mining  land  to  $1,934,000;  on  ores  and  met- 
als, $2,365,000;  tobacco,  $2,760,000;  alcohol, 
$870,000;  cotton  goods,  $3,517,000;  explosives, 
$5^34;  direct  taxes,  $6i295,0OO;  municipal 
taxes,  $5,133,000;  postal  service,  K77S,0O0; 
telc^pfas,  $2,255,000;  and  lotteries,  $1,255,000. 
During  the  same  period  the  importations 
amounted  Co  $47,500,000;  the  exportations  to 
$435,000  and  the  port  duties  to  $1,985,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  income  from  foreign  commerce  of 
$43,985,000,  exclusive  of  export  duties.  In  1918 
the  United  Slates  took  from  Mexico, goods  to 
the  value  of  $140,800,000  and  sent  there  goods 
to  the  value  of  $106,893,000,  a  total  business  of 
$247,694,000.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  revohi- 
tion  of  1910  and  succeeding  years  divided  the 
country  into  several  factions,  each  of  which 
controlled  its  own  section  of  country  and  was 
more  interested  in  maintaining  its  ground  than  in 
furnishing  statistics,  such  as  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment put  forth  annually  previous  to  1912, 
definite  information  relative  to  the  financial  and 
other  conditions  of  the  country  from  I9l3  to 
1919  is  not  available,  except  in  a  general  way; 
and  even  this  covers  only  that  part  of  tlje  re- 
public under  the  control  of  the  Constitutioaal- 
isl  party^  which  was  able,  lai^ely,  to  finance 
the  a  dm  mist  ration  through  the  sudden  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  oil  interests  of  the  re- 
public and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  itself  on 
account  of  the  European  War.  The  finances 
of  Mexico,  which  were  in  a  deplorably  bad 
condition  in  1876,  when  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  as- 
sumed the  presidency  for  the  first  time,  con- 
tinued to  steadily  improve  throughout  his  seven 
terms  of  office  until,  on  his  re-election  for  the 
Mgbth  lime  in  1910.  Ihey  had  reached  such  a 
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position  that  the  Mexican  government  had  se- 
cured a  solid  standintc  in  the  money  markels  of 
the  world  According  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917-18  the  total  revenue  collected  was  $75,496.- 
360,  distributed  as  follows:  Uining.  $2,203,353; 
exporlalion  of  metals,  $10,003,225  i  alcohol  and 
Other  liquors,  $4,047,532;  textile  fabrics  and 
thread,  $2,304,050;  importation  of  wines  and 
other  beverages,  $2,330,584;  electric  liRhl  and 
power,  $800,743;  telephones.  $201,055;  bodied 
liquors.   $900,164;    matches.   $286,842;   advettis- 


loans,  $92,301;  federal  taxes,  $27,545,390;  stamp 
document  tax,  $14,376,216.  The  public  debt  of 
Mexico,  which  has  never  been  large  for  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  nation,  began  with  a  5  per 
cent  loan  of  £3,200,000  contracted  in  Eng- 
land hi  1824.  which  was  increased  by  » 
like  amotuit  at  6  per  cent  the  following  year. 
The  interest  on  these  two  loans  was  not  paid 
from  1827  lo  1831 ;  and  even  after  this  latter 
date  it  was  met  only  intermittently  and  was, 
therefore,  the  cause  of  many  disagreeable  coia- 
plications  which  have  become  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  national  debt,  which  itself 
became  mixed  up  with  political  events  of  pri- 
mary importance.  In  1^6  these  two  first  for- 
eign debts  of  the  Mexican  nation  were  consoli- 
dated with  the  national  debi.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  they  and  other  loans  contracted  in 
1831  were  consolidated  into  one  national  debt 
of  f9.247.387.  in  1837;  and  this  agreement 
was  again  ratified  in  1839.  In  1846,  the  whole 
Mexican  foreign  debt,  including  interest  due 
and  unpaid,  together  with  certair.  internal 
bonds  and  other  unfunded  Uabilities,  >vcre 
again  consolidated  into  one  national  debt  of 
£10,241,650  in  bonds  of  the  1846  issue,  for 
the  payment  of  which  one-iifth  of  the  cus- 
toms receipts  of  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  all  forms  and 
the  silver  export  duties  on  ore  sent  out  by  way 
of  the  Pacific  ports  were  pledged.  During  the 
war  with  the  United  States  the  American 
forces  seized  and  retained  Vera  Cruz  and  Tam- 
pico and  the  Mexican  government  was  thus  un- 
able to  meet  its  foreign  obligations.  In  18S0 
another  attempt  was  made  lo  meet  the  foreign 
indebtedness  of  the  nation  through  its  conver- 
sion into  new  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent  and 
guaranteed  hy  25  per  cent  impart  duties  and  5 
per  cent  of  the  Gulf  ports  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  Pacific  ports  duties,  which  were  to  be  em- 
ploved  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  iheir_  redemption.  In  1864.  by  a  decree  of 
the  imperial  govemmenl  of  Maximilian,  govern- 
meni  stock  to  the  amount  of  £4.864,800  was 
issued  and  was  accepted  by  the  original 
bondholders  in  payment  of  arrears  of  interest. 
TTie  same  year  the  imperial  government  se- 
cured a  second  loan  of  £12.365,000  in  Paris 
and  London ;  and  this  loan  was  practically 
all  converted  into  the  Mexican  Imperial  Lottery 
Loan  with  a  face  value  of  £20,000,00a  Both 
these  transactions  were  repudiated  by  ihe  Re. 
publican  party  on  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
in  1867.  However,  a  part  of  the  debt  of  the 
empire  was  subsequently  recognized  during 
the  Diaz  administration.  In  1888  a  6  per  cent 
loan  of  £10,500,000  was  contracted  in  Lon- 
don, Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  20  per  cent  of 
the    exiKirt    and    import     duties    and    all    the 


direct  taxes  on  industries  and  landed  prop- 
erty and  buildings  in  ihe  Federal  District  being 
pledged  to  mcel  the  obligation  thus  contracted 
The  following  year  the  Tehtiantepec  5  per  cent 
railway  loan  of  £2,700.000  was  made  in  Lon- 
don and  Berlin  and  a  year  later  silver  cur- 
rency bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,700,000, 
bearmg  interest  at  6  per  cent,  were  disposed 
of  in  London  and  Amsterdam  lo  meet  certain 
pressing  obhgations  for  railway  concessions 
and  construction ;  and  the  same  year  anolber 
loan  of  £6,000,000  was  made  in  London,  Ber- 
lin and  Amsterdam  for  the  same  purpose. 
Three  years  later  a  6  per  cent  loan  of  £3,000,- 
000,  secured  by  12  per  cent  of  the  import 
and  export  duties,  was  contracted  in  Lon. 
don.  In  1894  the  government  created  the  5 
per  cent  Interior  Redeemable  Debt,  with  a 
view  to  a  single  new  issue  in  which  all  iuturc 
subventions  to  railways  should  be  paid.  This 
debt  consisted  of  6ve  series  of  $20,000,000  each 
In  1899  the  5  per  cent  Internal  Consolidated 
Gold  Loan  of  £22,700.000,  redeemable  not  Utet 
than  46  years,  was  issued  to  convert  the 
18S8,  189(1.  1893  6  per  cent  loans  and  1889 
5  per  cent  Railway  Loan.  In  1903  the  fed- 
eral government  assumed  obligation  to  the 
extent  of  £2,400,00  for  the  payment  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  5  per  cent  drainage  loan, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  drainage  of  the 
capital.  The  following  year  a  4  per  cent  gold 
bond  issue  of  $40,000,01X1  was  made  in  Lon- 
don, New  York  and  Amsterdam,  partially 
through  banks  and  partially  privately,  to  meet 
various  pressing  obligations  of  the  govemmenl. 
In  1910  the  final  loan  of  the  Diaz  government 
was  made  at  4  per  cent  for  £22.200.000.  with 
a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent 
loan  of  1899.  Finally,  in  1913.  a  loan  of 
$200,000,000  was  authorized,  of  which  $60,000,- 
000  was  placed  in  France,  with  a  guarantee  of 
certain  export  and  import  duties.  In  June  1910, 
the  public  debt  of  Mexico  was  $300,524,996 
(Mexican  silver)  payable  In  gold,  and  $137.- 
850.133  payable  in  Mexican  silver,  and  an  addi- 
tional debt  of  $273,398  (Mexican  currenc>-), 
making  a  total  of  $438,648,528  in  Mexican  sal- 
ver. In  1918  the  public  debt  was  over  5OO.00O,- 
000  pesos  gold  (including  interest  of  about 
70.000,000  pesos),  the  gold  peso  being  nomi- 
nally worth  49.846  cents.  Consult  Conant. 
C.  A.,  'The  Banking  System  of  Mexico" 
(Washington  1910)  and  works  under  section  on 
Manufactubes.  On  the  same  date  there  were 
in  Mexico  33  banks.  25  of  which  were  banks  of 
issue  ■  all  of  which  were  then  doing  business  on 
a  gold  basis  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Mexico  in  1905  on  the  basis  of  a  50  cent  dollar. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1913  ihe 
revenue  of  the  Mexican  government  was  $120.- 
958,902  Mexican  currency  against  an  expenifi- 
ture  of  $110,781,871,  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease having  taken  place  in  five  years,  when 
the  revenue  was  only  $98,775,510  and  the  ex- 
penditure $92,967,393.  It  is  worthy  of  noit 
that,  even  with  the  revolutionary  activity  then 
prevailing,  the  revenue  of  the  government  wiSi 
in  1912^13,  $15,755,816  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  income  had  reached  over 
$150,000,000  (pesos)  in  1917.  This  federal  reve- 
nue is,  for  the  most  pari,  derived  from  stamp 
taxes,  direct  taxes  and  import  and  export 
duties.  Although  the  finances  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist  government    had   improved    consider- 
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ably  in  1919,  yet  the  disorKaniEcd  condition  of 
the  country  and  of  maxiy  of  the  banks,  both 
slate  and  federal,  and  the  loss  of  credit  brought 


straightening  out  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
count nr  very  difficult.  Money  was  badly 
needed;  and  this  the  grea.t  money  centres 
seemed  unwilling  to  advance  until  Rreater  op- 
portunities for  the  exploitation  of  Mexico's 
natural  resources  were  granted  them.  Work- 
ing under  ihis  handicap,  the  government  stead- 
ily pursued  its  ends  with  as  much  success  as 
could  be  well  expected  under  the  circunistauces. 
8.  GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  of 
Mexico  is  based  upon  that  of  the  United  States 
which  it  very  much  resembles.  The  republic 
is  formed  of  free  and  sovereign  states  which, 
for  administrative  matters  concerning  the  iii- 
terests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  are  united 
under  a  federal  government.  In  virtue  of  the 
constitution  of  5  Feb.  1857  the  national  power 
resides  in  the  people,  who  are  the  source  of  all 
public  authority.  The  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  the 
national  government,  for  the  federation,  and  by 
each  state  government  for  its  own  slate.  But 
no  state  law  may  conflict  with  the  general  good 
as  expressed  by  the  laws  of  the  federation. 
Slavery  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  and  all 
persons  'bom  in  the  republic  are  free  and  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  every  one  has  a 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  profession  and 
occupation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
private  rights  and  the  exigencies  of  state,  the 
press  is  free.  In  Mexico  one  may  publish 
what  he  pleases,  for  there  js  no  press  censor- 
ship; hut  the  citizen  and  the  government  are 
protected  by  libel  laws.  Newspaper,  magazine 
and  other  presses  cannot  now,  as  formerlyj  be 
confiscated  as  instruments  of  crime.  The  right 
to  associate  together  for  any  lawful  utidcr- 
taking,  4>n£iness  Or  enterprise,  and  the  tompletc 
individuatity  of  every  law-abiding  citisen  of 
the  republic  or  resident  therein  are  recoKnized 
and  all  may  leave  or  enter  the  country  without 
passport.  Mexico  being_  a  republic,  hereditary 
honors  and  titles  of  nobiHty  are  not  recognized 
and  no  one  is  permitted  lo  accept  or  wear 
them  unless  by  special  act  of  Congress.  Arms 
may  be  carried  for  lawful  personal  defense  lin 
certain  ^rts  of  the  country,  whereas  in  others 
a  permit  to  do  so  must  be  obtained;  for  the 
!aw  recogirires  that  in  mining  camps,  wiW 
mountainous  regions  and  unsettled  parts  of  the 
republic,  arms  »re  necessary  for  self-protection, 
and  here  a  permit  is  not  exacted.  Search  with- 
out warrant  is  pnAibited,  and  a  policeman  may 
not  enter  a  private  house  vrithont  authorization 
from  the  police  CoUrt,  unless  it  be  in  pursuit  of 
a  well-known  criminal  or  one  caught  in  the  act 
of  breaking  the  law.  Privileged  tribunals  such 
as  were  customary  during  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  are  strictly  prohltifted ;  and 
every  man,  be  he  priest  or  layman,  citizen  or 
administrative  officer  of  the  government,  is 
ruled  and  governed  by  one  common  law.  The 
passage  of  taws  contrary  lo  the  interests  of  the 
nation  is  prohibited,  and  no  treaties  can  be 
made  with  foreign  countries  for  the  extradition 
of  political  offenders.  According  to  the  cotMtt- 
tution  and  the  law  of  the  land  offenses  gainst 
law  and  order  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  civil  and  criminal.     No  one  may  be 


imprisoned  for  offenses  coming  under  (be  first 
of  these  heads.  This  provision  iacludes  debts 
and  other  monetary  obligations,  provided  there 
is  nothing  criminal  about  their  contraction.  A. 
person  once  arrested  must  be  brought  to  trial 
within  three  days  and  just  cause  shown  for  his 
detention,  or  he  must  be  set  free.  Whipping, 
torture,  mutilation  and  other  punishments  of  a 
like  nature,  common  enough  in  previous  pe- 
riods of  die  history  of  die  country,  are  declared 
contrary  to  law.  All  punishments  except  those 
of  a  correctional  nature  must  be  administered 
by  judges  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  death 
penalty  is  practically  never  exacted  in  Mexico 
tn  times  of  peace.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  con- 
stitution, however,  that  it  may  be  applied  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  premeditated  murder, 
parricide  and  highway  robberies ;  but  never  for 
political  offenses,  except  in  time  of  war.     In 

Eractice,  however,  about  the  only  cases  in  which 
.  is  exacted,  in  normal  times,  are  those  of 
offenses  of  a  most  serious  nature  against  mili- 
tary authority.  In  all  leffiil  actions  one  may 
appeal  from  a  lower  to  a  hi^er  court  until  the 
Strpreme  Court  of  the  nauon  is  reached  and 
gives  its  decision,  which  is  final.  But  in  cases 
of  the  death  penalty,  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  clemency  of  the  President^  of  the  re- 
public. Once  a  inan  has  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted he  cannot  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
offense.  In  conformity  vnth  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  no  spying  upon  the 
privacy  of  the  people  of  the  knd  is  permitted 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  all  private  corre- 
spondence is  declared  inviolable  The  quarter- 
ing of  stddiers  upon  private  individuals  in  time 
of  peace  is  prohibited,  and  even  in  time  of 
war  it  can  be  done  only  in  conformity  with 
certain  regulations  of  Congress  and  through 
Special  orders  issued  to  fit  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion.  Patents  may  be  issued  for  a 
certain  stated  time  on  inventions  of  use  to 
mankind,  although  the  constitution  states  that 
no  monopolies  shall  exist  in  the  countrj;  ex- 
cept such  as  the  government  may  take  to  itself 
for  die  general  good  of  the  nation ;  as,  lot 
instance,  the  coinage  of  money  and  die  con- 
trol of  the  postal  system.  In  die  case  of  seii- 
ous  internal  disorder  of  whatever  character, 
which  threatens  the  safety  of  state  or  govern- 
tfient,  the  President  has  the  right  to  suspend 
the  constitutional  guarantees;  as  he  also  has  in 
the  case  of  foreign  invasion.  But  diis  can  be 
done  only  with  the  consent  of  his  cabinet  and 
Congress,  or  of  the  congressional  committer 
Tvhen  die  Congress  is  not  m  session. 

All  persons  acquiring  land  in  Mexico  be- 
coBie  by  virtue  of  this  acquisition  Mexican  citi- 
lens,  unless  they  distinctly  state  in  their  deed 
of  acquisition  that  they  reserve  their  ri^t  to 
the  citizenship  of  their  native  land.  One  of 
the  radical  changes  of  the  Queretaro  conven- 
tion (31  Jan.  1917)  is  the  provision  that  only 
Mexican  citizens,  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
may  acquire  landed  properties  or  water  rights 
or  obtain  concessions  to  exploit  mines  or  com- 
bustibles; but  the  state  may  concede  such  right 
te  foreipiers  who  appear  before  the  Secretaiy 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  agree  to  be  consid- 
ered as  Mexicans,  in  so  far  as  the  titles  in- 
volved are  concerned  and  agree  not  to  invoke, 
in  regard  to  the  same,  the  protection  of  their 
respective  governments,  under  penalty,  for  vio- 
lation of  Uiese  provisions,  of  losing  the  titlea 
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tlius  acquired,  whidt  automadcully  revert  to  tbc 
nation.  All  Mexican  citizens,  whether  native 
born  or  naturalized,  are  liable  to  mili[ai>  serv- 
ice. All  persons  resident  within  the  republic 
are  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  laws  o£ 
the  land. 

The  state  government  is  divided  into  three 
branches,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
The  diambcr  of  deputies  and  the  senate,  con- 
stituting the  Congress  of  the  union,  are  ihe 
legislaUve  bodies,  and  -by  them  alone  can  laws 
for  the  government  of  Die  country  be  enacted 
Two  sessions  of  Congress  are  held  each  year. 
The  first,  which  begins  on  Che  first  day  ol 
April,  lasts  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  monthE, 
and  ila  primary  business  is  to  audit  all  ac- 
counts of  the  previous  year  and  to  arrange  the 
estimates  for  the  incoming  fiscal  year.  The 
second,  which  begins  on  It  September,  bsts  for 
from  three  to  four  months.  The  law  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  republic, 
who  ^all  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
shall  not  be  re-elected,  and  a  Cabinet  composed 
of  the  following  departments:  Fomento  <pro~ 
motibn) ,  foreign  affairs,  interior,  justice, 
6nance,  communications  and  public  works  and 
war  and  marine.  The  Constitutional  party, 
Tec<%nizing  that  the  constitution  of  1857,  wim 
the  various  amendments  thereto,  was  unsuited, 
in  certain  important  respects,  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Uexican  people  live,  decided 
to  make  such  changes  in  it  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  To  this 
end  a  convention  was  held  in  Queretaro  (De- 
cember 1916).  After  two  months'  deliberation 
il  closed  its  labors  on  31  Jan.  1917,  having;  re- 
formed, in  a  radical  manner,  a  number  ol  the 
most  important  sections  of  the  basic  constitu- 
lion.  According  to  these  changes  die  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  nation  is  done  away  with 
«nd  the  lilliitg  of  that  of  President,  in  case  of 
the  death  or  absence  of  the  chief  executive  of 
the  nation,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
The  age  of  compulsory  primary  education  is 
raised  to  15  years  and  all  parents  or  guardians 
are  under  obligation  to  see  to  it  tliat  their 
children  or  wards  receive  primary,  secondary 
aind  military  education.  Instruction  in  all  gov- 
ernment schools  and  in  all  primary  private 
schools  must  be  laic,  and  no  ministers,  priests 
br  officials  of  religious  organizations  or  socie- 
ties may  establish  or  own  schools  or  teach  in 
Mexican  schools.  This  abolishes  the  church 
Bt^Dols  which,  before  the  revolution  of  1910, 
ministered  to  fully  two-<fifths  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country.  To  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies in  educational  facilities  thus  caused 
the  new  reforms  in  the  constitution  declare  it 
obligatory  upon  all  agricultural,  mining  and  in- 
dustrial companies,  resident  oulside  of  towns, 
eo  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  people  in  their 
employ  or  resident  on  their  property.  All 
schools,  whether  official  or  private,  must  sub- 
mit to  official  inspection  and  follow  the  gov- 
ernment program  of  studies. 

The  constitutional  amendments  of  31  Jan. 
1917  provide  for  the  subdivision  of  large  landed 
estates,  aiming  in  this  way  to  solve  the  bnd 
problem,  which  formed  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  revolution  of  1910.  Each  state  or  terri- 
tory is  empowered  to  fix  ihe  largest  amount  of 
land  which  any  person  or  company  may  hold, 
and    all  landed  properties   in   excess   of    this 


amount  must  be  subdivided  and  sold  off  tirb 
a  certain  stated  time,  and  in  accortbucc  vi 
official  r^ulations,  otherwise  they  are  »t)(r, 
to  con6scation.  One  of  these  coaditiani  jor 
vides  that  at  least  20  years  shall  be  aUomii  i 
the  purchaser  in  which  to  acquire  propcn 
rights  by  makii%  stated  yearly  fiymti.- 
During  iLis  time  no  mortgage  can  k  pb^tc 
on  the  properly  thus  acquired  and  ihe  mice 
charged  cannot  be  greater  than  5  per  ecu.  Nr 
lien  of  any  kind  can  be  placed  upon  boiuMC^ 
properties  nor  can  they  be  seized  for  deb:  :- 
other  causes.  In  theory  alt  land,  mintr^ 
and  other  resotirces  of  the  country  >it  if 
property  of  the  nation,  and  this  positin  :? 
maintained  by  the  constitutional  amendmcn-i ,; 
1917,  and  the  theory  itself  is  put  forward ;: 
a  justilication  for  the  subdivision,  ty  crdci  c: 
the  legislature,  of  large  landed  estates  and  if 
national  control  of  oil,  mineral  and  vu* 
rights,  with  a  view  to  the  more  equal  disin'v 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  g 
couragement  of  small  landed  proprieton.  T: 
hold  mining  properties  it  is  necessary  lo  ««t 
them;  and  no  company  may  acquire  and  tm; 
possession  of  more  land  than  is  actually  Dtce- 
sary  for  the  carrying  on  successfully  ol  i 
business  of  the  concern,  whether  it  be  tmciii; 
agricultural  or  industrial 

As  the  Constitutionalist  party,  vAenilrmtr 
arms  against  the  IXaz  government,  prochinei 
the  riAts  of  the  Mexican  peoi^e  to  gni- 
themsdves  in  a  direct  and  democratic  maJ"^ 
and  demanded  the  immediate  solutioa  oj  h 
agricultural  questions  facing  the  nation,  pr.- 
claiming,  at  the  same  lime,  the  ri^ts  of  ^ 
masses,  naturally  these  reforms  find  a  prne. 
nent  place  in  the  changes  made  in  the  con-'n 
tion  by  the  convention  of  1917.  These  are  rsi 
ical  and  far-reaching.  The  new  labor  law;  fc> 
vide  for  an  eif^t-hour  day  with  sis  dayi'  li'' 
a  week;  while  ni^t  work  is  restricted  tov^c 
hours  and  when  it  is  of  a  dangerous  ind  ir> 
healthy  character,  it  is  altog^er  ptciiiU^' 
for  women  and  children  under  16  j'carj  li 
axe,  while  children  under  12  may  not  he  n- 
ployed  in  any  contract  work.  Comnieni. 
estabhshments  may  not  work  their  enililoM> 
after  10  p.m.;  and  children  between  12  and  r: 
must  not  he  worked  for  more  than  six  hor! 
a  day.  Women  shall  not  be  required  tn  J^ 
hard  labor  for  three  months  before  ctHlilUih 
and  tbey  may  not  work  for  one  month  itr 
but  they  shall  be  paid  for  this  month  and  'k-: 
shall  retain  their  positions  and  all  the  n^- 
of  their  contracts.  They  shall  also  be  allcmt' 
two  rest  periods  each  day  during  the  lici 
they  are  nursing.  The  minimum  ular;  :: 
every  district  of  the  country  shall  be  iudi  i.- 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life,  {he  edc- 
cation  of  children  and  honest  amusementt.  1* 
ail  farming,  commercial,  manufaclurinf  ''*'- 
mining  enterprises  the  employees  have  :- 
right  lo  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  t*"" 


icilialion  which,  by  law,  is  estahliihtd : 
each  state.  There  shall  be  no  disrinciiw ." 
salary  by  reason  of  sex  or  nalionalil}'.  f"'  -. 
same  work.  Farmini^  minitig  and  ipdiisr. 
companies  must  provide,  outside  the  cities  i.' 
larger  towns,  proper  sanitary  dwelln:^ 
markets,    hospitals    and    other    convenio^ 
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niccKSaiv'  to  the  Ufc  of  tlie  cammnnity,  and' 
when  tn<t  «tnphiy««s  number  200  munidpi^I' 
builtMiigB  itiA  rMiwilloR  groiaidt  »kaM  be  »rO« 
vided  within  whick  tia  Inloeactnng  liqaori' 
shall  b«  sold  nor  gambling  pemltlcd,  aRKi 
ployces  may  lawfully  famti  CModisiktioie  to 
protect  their  interests  and  the  right  to  stribt. 
and  to  close  dAwD  is  feo^gniaed.  The  worlo- 
men  must,  howevN-,  give  10  days'  notice  to  the 
CommisEJon  of  Conciliaticoi  and  Arbitration 
before  itriking,  and  tliiqr  arc  not  allowed  to 
use  violrace  of  any  kind  in  the  atWOipt  toi 
enforce  their  demandi.  An  exceptiom  to  this 
rule  is,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment otnployeet  in  ammtatition  laciories,  Which' 
are  undtr  the  authority  of  the  atmy  asd  thus 
subject  to  military  discipline.  A  complete 
close-down  shall  be  legal  only  when  the  excess 
of  production  makes  suspeuion  of  vtork  neocB-. 
sary  to  maintaia  prices  Bt  a  reasonabte  rate, 
but  approval  for  such  close-down  mufit  tirst  be 
obtained  from  the  Committee  on  CanciLiatioe 
and  Arbitration,  which  shall  be  farmed  of  an 
equal  nnmber  of  rqiresenta lives  of  capital  and. 
boor  tc^ether  with  one  additional  member  rep-, 
resenting  the  ^overomeot.  Any  employer  re- 
fusing to  submit  his  case  to  the  commissioti  or 
lo  abide  by  its  decision  forfeits  all  right  ta'Sny 
contracts  already  made  with  hit  employees  and 
becomes  obligated  to  pay  them  three  months' 
salary.  Should  the  workmen  refuse  the  offer 
of  the  cominission  thdt  contracts  automatical^ 
iKCome  void.  An  employer  who  discharges  an 
employee  because  he  has  joined  a.  union  or 
taken  part  in  a  legal  strike  or  without  any  just 
cause  shall  be  obliged,  at  tbe  option  of  the 
workman,  to  pay  three  months'  salary  or  lo' 
continue  the  contract.  The  law  provides  itff 
free  municipal  emptoymmt  bureaus  and  stipu- 
lates that,  when  a  Mexican  workman  contract^ 
to  go  to  woirk  outside  Mexico,  the  '  contract 
thus  made  must  be  approved  by  the  raunkipal 
authorities  and  visewf  by  the  consul  ef  did 
country  to  which  he  is  about  to  go,  and  one 
of  its  provisions  shall  be  that  the  employer 
must  provide  the  means  for  the  return  of  tM 
workman  to  his  native  land.  No:  part'  of  a 
salary  may  be  retained  as  a  tine,  as  was  fof- 
merly  the  case;  no  salaries  may  be  paid  In  a 
saloon  or  place  of  amusemeiil,  and  na  work-' 
man  may  renounce  his  rights  to  indemnity  toil 
accident.  No  labor  contract  caa  be  (or  more 
than  one  year,  and  in  sudi  Contracts  the  laborer 
caimot  retiounce  any  of  the  rights- guarasteed 
him  by  law.  The  only  redress  for  the  viob* 
tion  of  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  em^yef 
oi  employee  is  a  crV'il  Action. 

Consult  Coronado,  M.,  *£IcmentOs  4t 
derecho  conslitucional  mexicano'  (2d  ed; 
Guadalajara  1899) ;  Dodd.  VV.  El,  'Modem 
Constitutions'  (Chicago  1909)  ;  Gamboa,  J.  M., 
'Leyes  constituclonales  dc  Mexico  durante  el 
siglo  XIX>  (Mexico  1901)  j  Granados,  R, 
Garcia,  <La  constituci6ii  de  1857  y  las  leyes  de 
reforma  en  Mexico'  (Mexico  1906);  Pan, 
Amerkan  BuUetin  (issnes  of  1917^19,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  ;  Wheless,  J.,  'Compendium  of 
the  Laws  of  Mexico'  (2  vols.,  Saint  Louis 
1910). 

9.  AKHY  AND  NAVY.  Owing  to  the 
raanj'  revohitioos  and  upheavals  through  whi<i 
Mexico  has  passed  since  it  became  an  independ- 
ent country  in  1821,  the  aimed  forces  of  the 
«p»b]"F  litavc  hsf»  a  oomt^tl^r  varying  quanr 


ti^..  At  the  tioK  of  the  oottwse  of  the  Maxi- 
milian .onpire  in  1667  there  were  four  great 
militaiyFceBtrcai  tlie  noEth,'the  west,  the  centre, 
and  the  southeast.  When  ParArio  Diai  took 
the  city  af  Mexjoo  in  1667  be  had  under  bis 
OMBnand  Inore  men  tbai^  he  had  in  the  whole 
military  furcc  of  the  republic  m  1910,  when 
ha  was  fdced  with  an  ttpristng  which  was 
destinedi,  in  less  than  a  year,  to  send  him  into 
exile  from  which  he  never  returned.  Juarez, 
vdto^  OB  the  death  of  Uaitisiilian,  was  adcnowl^ 
edged  everywhere  aa  the  legitimate  ruler  of 
Mndco;  found. oMc  of  hib  greatesl^problemsin 
the  reduction  of  the'  armed  forces  which  be 
had  inherited  from  the  profe^ed  conflict 
against  the  French,  the  clericals  and  the  Re- 
actionary party.  :  He  ;pi>oceeded  to  solve  it  by. 
dtsmisBin^  £romi  service  hundreds  cf  soldiers 
aa4.o6iixirfi,  many  of  TMhoia,  being  Unfitted  foe 
civic'  Ftfe  .and  .having  no  means  of  making  a 
llnnK  became  a  eotulant  thonl  in  die  already 
tiKitlbied  side  of  .the  exeoutiwe.  Bandits  roamed 
ihe'countn'  and  made  ao  boU  as  (o  even  invade 
the  capital  itlelf.  Robbers,  on  a  less  preten- 
tious scale,  were  eveiywhere;  and  most  of 
them  had  either  been  fomied  from  or  otigan- 
iaed  by  the  dismissed  soldiers  of  the  republic 
or  the  forces  of  the  Reactionaty  puty.  Di» 
faced  the, same. condition  of  anairs  when  he 
cane  into  power  in  1876.  But  he  was  wiser 
in  his  dav  th'an  J^uarei  had  been  in  his^  probably 
bcoause  he  was  a  thorough  soldier  and  imder* 
atood  the  soldier's  {khui  of  view.  He  saw,  in. 
ifae  very  restless  clement  that  had  given  the 
Indian  President  so  much  trouble,  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  to  creue  ,a  rampart 
aeatnst  the  lawlessness  that  had  overrun  the 
land.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had 
organized  out  of  this  unpromising  material  the 
mrales  (rural  guard),  which  became  as  famous 
W  Mexico  ag  theiNorthwiist  MouBXcd  Police. la- 
in Canada.  These  gvardiansjof  the  peace,  whicb 
were  lo  be  found  in  organized  groups  in  the 
towns,  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  coun- 
try, were  military  in  evei^  sense  except  that 
they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (Gobernadon)  instead  of 
that  of  War.  However,  in  the  last  few  months 
of  the  Oiai 'administration  (1911),  the  rwates 
were  placed  under  the  jurisoiction  of  the  War 
Department,  for  strictly  military  considerations. 
Tfar«u^out  the  trouble  they  remained,  for  the 
niQSt.  part,  faithful  to.  the  government,  but  be- 
coniag  later  on  disorganized  through  the  many 
^litical  obanpjM  that '  followed  one  vnptber  in 
nu>id  succcfiSNn,  they  were  finally  disbanded. 
Tbrou^out  his  long  term  of  ofhce,  which  ex-i 
tended  from,  1876  to  1880  and  from  1884  to 
1911.  General  Diaz,  gradually  ndiioed  the  miK-; 
taiy  force  Oif  the  repubtic  and  aimed  at  increas- 
ing its  etiicteney.  In  1910  the-  standing  army 
of  the  repoUk;  consisted  of  less  than  1,000 
coounissioned  oHicers  of  all  grades  and  lest 
thaif  25,000  nwi-4ommisisioned  officers  and  men. 
Thus  the  iffovcrnment,  which  had  been  lulled 
uito  fancied  security,,  throivji  the  years  of 
peace  which  had  followed  the  assumption  of 
the  presidency  by  Diaa,  found  itself  unprepared 
tA:(Veal  mtb  a  revolution  like  that  of  Mader-(\ 
which  affected  the  greater  part  of  the  oountry. 
The  peace  standiiig  of  the  Mexican  army  was, 
in.  1914:  .  Commissioned  ofTicers,  3,112;  non- 
cemmisaioned  officers  and  itten,  %431.  The 
mfftam   of:   thf  iiwintwan^e   of    ttie    mfiti 
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farces  ai  the  republic,  the  Rairitons,  etc.,  wss, 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1914,  over 
$40,000,000  Mexican  money,  or  more  than  one 
ihird  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  republic 
As  this  amount  embraces  onl^  the  forces  of 
the  de  facto  goremment,  it  ts  probable  tbat 
nearly  as  mudi  more  was  spent  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  revolutionary  forces  then  in  the 
field  against  the  former.  On  30  June  1916^ 
A.  G.  Garcia,  Mexican  inspector  of  consulates 
stationed  in  the  United  States,  gave  the  strength 
of  the  Constitutionalist  army  as  175,000  officers 
and  men,  aJJ  of  which  he  claimed  were  well 
armed  and  uniformed.  Other  authorities  place 
the  Constitutionalist  forces  at  between  85,000 
and  100,000.  This  is  considerably  above  the 
authorized  peace  strength  which  is  43,967,  cotn-^ 
missioned  officers,  non-commissioned  oflicen' 
and  men.  During  the  Diaz  r^me  many  new 
barracks  were  built  and  many  old  ones  were 
reoTpianized  and  made  modem.  A  school  of 
Aspirantet  (officers  in  training)  was  opened  at 
Tlalpam,  in  the  Federal  District  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  for  the  military  instrtK- 
tion  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service  who 
could  not  afford  to  go  through  the  longer  and 
more  thorough  course  givc^  in  the  National 
Military  School  in  Chapultepec.  Owing  to  the 
pa,n  the  pupils  of  this  Tlalpam  school  look  in 
the  uprising  under  Generals  Mondrag6n,  FeNx 
Diaz  and  Reyes  in  February  1913,  it  was  closed. 
The  West  Point  of  Mexico,  however,  is  the 
Chapultepec  school,  which  occuines  a  part  of 
the  famous  Oiapultepec  building,  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  Mexico.  Ther« 
are  generally  in  attendance  about  300  students 
a1)  being  trained  for  officers  in  the  Mexican  army 
at  the  government  expense.  The  school  also 
offers  an  excellent  post-graduate  course  in  ad- 
vanced engineering,  topography,  mihtary  juris- 
prudence, ordnance,  military  history,  advanced 
military  tactics  and  an  extensive  course  in  the 
geography  of  the  country  which,  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  present  Constitutionalist  government,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Diaz  administra- 
tion, ts  attempting  to  educate  the  illiterate  sol- 
diers in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  at  least  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  write.  According  to 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Mexican  consti- 
tution, service  in  the  army  is  obligatory  on 
every  citizen  of  the  republic,  and  in  time  of 
war  the  conscription  covers  from  three  to  five 
years ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  the  lower 
classes  are  forced  into  the  army.     In  time  of 

Seace  the  Mexican  army  now  consists  of  34 
atlalions  of  infantry,  18  regiments  of  cavalry, 
one  regiment  of  horse  artillery,  two  regiments 
of  field  artillery,  one  regiment  of  mountain 
guns,  two  battalions  of  garrison  artillery  and 
one  battalion  of  engineers,  each  battalion  con- 
sisting of  four  batteries.  On  motnlization  each 
four- company  battalion  (including  the  engi- 
neers) forms  a  re^mefit  of  two  battalions 
while  the  four-battalion  regiments  ate  raised  to 
six  battalions  and  the  cavalry  regiments  to  six 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Consti- 
tutionalist government  has  met  with  in  secnring 
arms,  the  armament  of  the  forces  is  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  including  various  Mauser  models  for 
the  infantry,  and  Remington  riffes  of  a  date 
as  far  back  as  1893,  (he  Mauser  carbine  for  the 
■cavalry,  and  Other  arms  of  German  and  Japatj- 


ase  make.  The  field  and  horse  artillery  have 
Q.  F.  guns  on  the  Schneider-Can  at  system: 
white  the  coast  defense  consists,  in  so  far  as 
it    is   modem,   prindpally   of   guns   of    French 

Tbe  HcKican  Navy,--  The  navy  consists  of 
the  gunboats  Vera  Cfim,  Zaragoza,  Bravo,  Gen- 
erai  Guerrero  and  Mortlos.  and  the  transports 
Progreso  and  Oaxaca.  The  Zaragoxa  is  213 
feet  in  length,  has  a  displacement  of  1,226  tons 
and  a  speed  of  13  knots,  is  built  of  steel  and 
its  armament  consists  of  six  Canat  gtins,  two 
Nordenfddt  rapid  fire  guns  and  two  Hotchtdss 
revolving  Runs.  The  Fera  Cms  is  200  feet  in 
length,  1,000  tons  displacement,  has  a  speed  of 
16  knots  and  is  built  of  steel.  It  has  two 
Bethlehem  rapid  fire  guns,  6  semi-automatic 
rapid  fire  guns  and  one  Whitehead  torpedo 
pin.  The  Bravo  and  itoretos  are  each  252  feet 
in  length,  have  2,5(X)  horse  power  and  a  speed 
of  16  Imots.  They  are  built  of  steel,  and  each 
carries  two  Bethlehem  rairid  fire  guns  and  six 
Schneider-Canat  rapid-fire  gtms.  The  Progreso 
is  230  feet  in  length,  has  1,585  tons  displace- 
ment, a  speed  of  12  miles,  is  buill  of  steel  and 
will  carry  250  tons  of  cargo  and  600  men,  with 
the  usual  complement  of  officers.  The  Oaxaca 
is  100  feet  in  length,  its  tonnage  is  979,  its  speed 
7  knots,  and  it  is  built  of  steel  and  will  carry 
300  tons  of  cargo,  200  cattle  and  500  men. 
Reserves  are  provided  for  service  in  the  army 
in  case  of  war,  which  can^  if  needed,  be  made 
to  swell  the  entire  fitting  force  to  almost' 
500,000  men. 

10.  BDUCATIOH.  The  early  history  of 
education  in  Mexico  is  particularly  interesting. 
In  1529.  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Lctran 
wai  established  in  tjhe  capital  and  threw  its 
floors  opea.  to  Spaniards  and  Indians  alike, 
llie  first  university  was  opened  in  1553  by 
ipedal  pcmiBsion  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
1573  two  colleges,  San  Gregorio  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  were  opened;  and  two  odiers  and  a 
divisity  school  were  established  a  few  ye^n 
laler.  Thus  seven  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion wen  in  operation  in  Mexico  before  the 
dose  of  the  16tli  century.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1576  that  the  science  of  medicine  was 
recogniced  as  meriting  a  place  among  tlie 
branches  of  hi^er  education,  the  first  chair 
of  medidne  being  established  in  that  year. 
Twenty-one  yeari  later  another  medical  pro- 
fessorship was  founded,  and  in  1681  anatomy 
and  surgery  were  added.  "Hie  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  established  in  the  dty  of  Mexico 
in  1768,  still  exists  as  the  National  S<iiool  of 
Medirine,  a  name  adopted  in  1845.  Its  home 
is  the  building  made  famous  as  the  residence  of 
llje  Spanish  In<iuisition.  The  Mining  College, 
or  School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1793, 
occupies  an  edifice  built  1^  the  famous  Spanish 
architect  Manuel  Tolsa,  at  a  cost  of  ^,000.000, 
and  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Al- 
though the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  Aztecs 
were  largely  inspired  by  avarice,  cupidity  and 
brutality  in  their  treatment  of  them,  they  were 
sincerefy  devoted  to  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  contributed  liberally  from  public  reve- 
nues and  private  fortunes  to  its  advancement. 
In  the  city  of  Mexico  there  was  founded,  in 
1S51  hy  the  Spanish  Crown,  the  first  university 
in  North  America,  200  years  before  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  States.    The  National 
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AcHdemy  of  Art  occopies  s  building;  on  the 
site  of  which  was  the  borne  o{  tkc'  first  £«ro- 
pean  sohoo!  of  the  new  world,  a  sdiool  ior 
ladians.  The  6rst  normal  school  for  maks  and 
its  companion  schoot  for  females  occupied  bii- 
loric  buildings  completed  respectively,  in  1678 
and  1648;  the  Jesuit  Cotlege  6i  San  Ildefonso, 
erecied  in  1749  at  acoit  of  $400,000,  is  now  the 
home  of  the  National  Preparatory  School  (a 
part  of  the  Natioml  University  of  Mexico). 
The  National  Library,  with  its  more  than 
400,000  volumes,  was  formerly  ihe  Convetu  of 
San  Augusiia  The  building  in  which  is  now 
located  the  National  Museum  dates  back  to 
1731  and  cost  $1,000,000  and  The  College  for 
Young  Women  now  occupies  a  roomy  struc- 
ture completed  in  ]?34  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
Thus  are  education  and  history  closely  inter- 
twined in  Mexico  City.  In  1824  Humboldt 
wrote:  'No  other  city  of  the  new  continent, 
not  excepting  those  of  the  United  States,  pos- 
sesses scientific  estabfishmcnts  so  great  and  so 
solid  as  those  of  the  capital  of  Mexico.*  }a 
most  of  the  states,  schools  for  the  care  and 
in-^truclion  of  orphans  are  maintained  at  the 
public  expense;  in  these  both  sexes  are  given 
the  advantage  of  a  primary  education.  Boys 
are  taught  the  ordinary  trades,  and  girls  are 
instructed  in  the  various  occupations  pertain- 
ing to  the  sex.  In  these,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  entire  educational  machinery  of  the  repub- 
lic, modern  methods  have  been  adopted,  and 
system,  progress,  and  thoroughness  prevail. 
Everywhere  there  is  manifeslea  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  through 
the  most  effective  of  all  agencies  —  education. 
When  Gen-  Porfirio  Diaz  was  first  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1876  there  were  only  about  4,000  public 
schools  in  the  entire  republic.  From  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  the  chief  interest  in  edu- 
cation had  been  confined  to  the  higher  branches, 
to  the  establishment  of  seminaries,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  primanr  or  fundamental 
branches  were  neglected.  Under  Diaz  there 
resulted  a  noteworthy  increase  of  schools  and 
Btiendance,  In  the  period  between  1876  and 
1891  schools  of  all  classes  had  increased  from 
4,250  to  more  than  10,000  and  the  total  attend- 
ance from  160,000  to  649,771:  The  attend- 
ance of  mestizos  (half-breeds),  from  16,000  to 
235,000,  and  of  Indians  from  about  8,000  to 
170,000.  In  1891  the  entire  coat  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  educational  system  was  $4,068,200, 
which  sum  was  paid  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  the  average  cost  per  capita  bdng 
$5.63,  In  1907,  the  inimber  of  primary  schools 
supported  by  the  federal  or  state  governments 
was  9,710  and  by  municipalities,  2,230;  total, 
11,940;  and  the  attendance  was  776,622.  There 
were  34  secondary  and  preparatory  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  and  state  gorernments; 
with  an  attendance  of  4,231;  of  which  3,793 
were  males  and  438  females,    The  number  of 


spent  in  education.  In  1917  the  total  school 
population,  of  the  state  was  972,600  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  over  700,000,  for  the  teaching  of 
which  there  were  over  22,000  teachers.  The 
Dumber  of  public  Ubraries  in  1913  was  151; 
number  of  museums  45,  of  which  11  were 
arclueological,  seven  scientific,  eight  natural  his- 
tory, one  geological  and  metallurgical,  five  agrt- 
cultural,  one  medical  and  anatomical,  one  in- 


dustrial, two  commercial  and  nine  misceltane- 
D«a.  There  weire  t64  scientific  and  literary 
sodciier.  A  law  wag  enacted  in  1886,  but  not 
put  into  force  antil'lS96,  maldng  elementary 
education  ccanpnlEory  and  compelling  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
public  school  for  every  4,000  inhabitants.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  the  advance  in'  edu- 
cation and  educational  methods  throughout  the 
republic  was  rapid. 

The  National  Library,  which  has  a  targe  and 
very  convenient  building  and  location  in  the 
tapital,  is  a  noteworthy  institution.  In  its  collec- 
tion of  more  tlan  400,000  volumes  are  many 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  Among  these  are 
works  by  early  Spanish  historians  and  sdiolari 
written  beforethe  art  of  printing  was  known. 
A  very  krge  propoittlon  of  the  vohunes  in  this 
library  was  originalty  the  property  of  the 
church  or  of  the  piieathood  and  the  books  were 
cmfiscated  by  the  gtivemment  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  of  reform.  Naturally 
many  of  them  deal  with  rdigion,  literature, 
language  or  history.  Of  similar  character  are 
most  of  the  state  libraries.  While  there  are 
Mxne  45  public  museums  in  the  republic  many 
of  which  are  quite  extensive  and  all  of  which 
are  exceeding^  interesting  and  instructive,  far 

S eater  importance  attadies  to  the  National 
useom  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  than  to  all 
others  combined.  Although  it  has  occupied  its 
present  quarters  in  the  National  Palace  only 
since  1865,  it  was  established  in  1831,  with  the 
collections  previously  belonging  to  the  Con- 
servatory of  Antiquities  fotmded  by  Hjaperor 
Iturbide  in  1822,  and  to  the  Rc^l  University, 
to  which  Viceroy  Bncareli  y  Ursula  had  in  1775 
transferred  the  remnants  of  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  maps,  hieroglyphs  on  stdns,  manu- 
scripts, etc.  These  were  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Museum.  Here  the 
student  of  archjeology,  of  ethnology  or  of  any 
other  department  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
American  continent,  or  of  the  peoples  who  have 
at  different  periods  dwelt  upon  it,  may  find 
greater  wealth  of  material  for  investigation  and 
study  than  exists  in  any  similar  institution  in 
the  western  world.  While  there  are  also  b 
number  of  very  important  art  collections  in  (he 
principal  state  capitals,  the  National  Gallery, 
m  the  city  of  Mexico,  holds  unqucstioited  pre- 
eminence. Of  literary  and  scientific  societies 
there  are  many  in  Mexico.  Every  considerable 
community  is  the  home  of  one  or  xniyte  of  these 
issociatiom,  some  of  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence many  years. 

The  Revolutionary  party  of  1910  was  un- 
reservedly committed  to  the  education  of  the 
masses ;  but  the  burden  was  unloaded  upotl 
the  imli vidua!  slates  and  communities  over 
which  the  federal  gorerament  retained  super- 
visory rights  but  with  bo  central  control.  The 
Constitutional  party  has  shown  itself  strongty 
opposed  to  church  control  of  schools  of  any 
land,  whether  pablic  or  private.  In  Mexico  the 
dty  schools  are  fairly  good,  while  those  of  the 
towns  and  villages  and  the  country  districts  are 
very  elementary  an^  poor.  This  ts  due  to  lack 
of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
and  the  ditficulty  of  getting  capable  teachers 
for  the  salaries  paid.  The  plan  of  organiiation 
of  the  Mexican  schools  is  more  French  than 
American.  Primary  instruction  covers  four 
years  and  die  high  school  cQufM  two.    Fgmr 
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years  of  preparatory  school  dudes  lead  tb 
the  university,  which  is  wudi  more  academk 
in  form  than  in  the  United  SuteS;  so  muck  so, 
in  fact,  that  the  work  covered  by  the  Natiooal 
University,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  was  known, 
previous  lo  1913,  as  "the  course  of  higher 
studies."  But  the  Revolutionary  -  party  did 
away  with  the  cabinet  office  of  Minister  of 
Public  Inst  ruction,  giving  to  the  arts  depan- 
ment  of  the  university  its  old  name  of  the 
~  National  Preparatory^  School  and  erectine  the 
post-graduate  school  into  a  university.  Where- 
as previous  to  this  all  education  had  been  with- 
out charge,  the  new  educatioaisl  law  exacts  a 
fee  of  $5  a  month  in  both  the  preparaiory 
school  and  the  nniversity,  with  all  their  Wh- 
aled schools,  Uke  those  of  medicine,  bw,  den> 
tistry,  engincerins,  etc  (17  Jat).  1916).  For 
some  years  past  the  tendency  of  Mexican  pub* 
lie  education  has  been  toward  the  practkai  at 
the  expense  of  the  academic ;  and  this  toadency 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  changes  recentlT 
made.  UiUtary  instruction  is  made  obUgataiy; 
French  and  English  have  been  traced  fcon  a 
three  to  a  two-year  course  and  mtxh  attenticMi 
is  paid  to  manual  training.  To  the  General 
Direction  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  re-established  in  1914,  is 
entrusted  all  educational  malters  ^rtaining  to 
the  Federation,  which  were  originally  handled 
bnr  the  Department  oi  Public  Enstmcticw  and 
Fine  Arts.  The  General  Direction  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Department  of  Fomento  t^Promotion) 
has  charge  of  ail  public  libraries,  national 
tnotuiKtents,  historical,  artjiaological,  artistic 
and  other  remains;  the  Nation^  University, 
(treparatory,  normal  and  primary  instruction, 
lodtiduig  the  teaching  at  agriculture,  ooin- 
merce,  industry,  geology  and  manual  training 
in  the  Federal  District  and  in  the  territoriea. 
Rudimentary  education  and  state  colleges  and 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
ties which  have  their  own  ^governing  bodiea 
for  this  punwse.  All  compuiies  having  char- 
ters from  either  the  federal  or  state  authori- 
ties are,  by  virtue  of  this  concessiDn,  obligated 
to  provide  schools  and  teachers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  in  their  employ,  l^e  sai^ 
law  applies  to  plantations,  ranches  and  agri- 
cultural enterprises  in  general.  This  new  law 
has  worked  fairly  wolf  and  hfts  been  instnt' 
mental  in  increasiiw  largely  the  number  of 
schools  ihrou^iout  Uie  republic.  In  the  state 
of  Yucatan  alone  there  were,  in  1917,  near^ 
as  many  acbool  buildings  as  there  were  in  aU 
the  republic  in  IS76.  In  others  of  the  states 
under  the  control  of  the  ConstitulMnialist  party, 
the  number  had,  in-  1917,  been  douMkd  since 
1910. 

The  National  Preparatory  School  in  Mexico 
City  (the  old  arts  department  of  the  Nadonat 
University)  is  now,  n^at  its  name  indicates, 
purely  a  school  to  prepare  pupils  lo  enter  upon' 
the  study  of  some  one  of  the  professions.  It 
is  a  little  higher  than  an  American  college  and 
considerably  less  than  an  American  liniversity. 
The  National  University  includes  the  School  of" 
ffigher  Studies  and  the  institutions' of  law, 
medicine,  engineering  and  odontok>gy.  It  Is 
governed  by  a  university  council  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  rector.  Owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  due  to  the  revolution, 
definite  educational  statistics  are  not  ajvadlable 
lor  the  past  siji  ysajs;  but  the  gflilerftlreport* 


sstaied  by  the  ConstitntioiMl  sovennnn:  .h  i 
a  steady  incr«a3e  In  the  effidency  gf  ihc  [b.k: 
school  fyatcm  and  on  encotrntging  decnu  - 
fUitetacy  in  about  tWB-tfairds  of  the  stub; 
ihr  hnion.  More  and  better  trained  tode.. 
however,  are  urxenil^  needed  to  larty  m  ii 
work  ol  giencrat  national  tnstrut^cc  aoil  a 
fight  against  ilUteracy  now  nndcr  -nj.  t. 
the  battle  is  an  uphill  one ;  for  the  iiiunxt 
still  coimt  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  pcfi 
lation  of  the  couiUiy. 

11.  RELIGION.  There  is  complew  wp; 
ration  of  church  and  state  in  Mexico  (v--, 
1873) ;  and  the  reforms  made  in  the  oi>ii;-:; 
lion  in  1917  reaffirm  with  great  cmpluii-  i 
fact  that  the  church,  of  whatever  titti  >: 
denomination,  is  constantly  under  the  □  - 
strict  government  inspection  and  thai  j. 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  lands  and  other  p;.;- 
eny  belonging  to  tnc  nation,  which  citttv 
their  use  to  the  church.  So,  ihcrrfotf,  ■ 
religious  order  or  denomination  can  aq^- 
land  or  other  property  or  mortgages  ra  i 
same.  This  orohibition  extends  to  schixj  z 
college  buildings,  asylums,  charitable  iD-L..~; 
tions  and  residences  of  ministers  and  p:^^ 
and  even  to  the  property  collected  *iiliii  r 
walls  of  the  churches  and  other  eccte^i^- ., 
buildings.  Gifts  of  movable  property  na;, 
made  to  the  church ;  but  even  mcsc  it  ' :: 
automatically  become  the  property  of  thr  c: 
tion.  Every  church  or  religious  sodeij"  ocai 
ing  property  must  elect  an  official  head  lo  r<.;-' 
sent  it  before  the  government  and  to  ^eclc 


shut  out  of  Mexican  religious  institutions  u 
2,500  Spanish  priests  of  the  Catholic:  Ci^. 
alone,  hundreds  of  French  priests,  empl 
principally  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  - 
Protestant  ministers,  mostly  Americaii,  ■' 
had  cstablisbcd  numerous  churches  and  opr 
many  schools  throughout  the  land.  Whil.  > 
religioos  not  inimical  to  the  interests  oi  c- 
government  and  the  laws  of  the  land  '■'' 
allowed  to  exist  and  to  exercise  tfaeir  funr:.: 
in  Mexico,  yet  al)  public  religious  observu.-; 
and  ceremonies  must  be  carried  on  witliii:  ~ 
chiuch  property  and  are  subject  to  t^idal  ~ 
spection  and  regulaticm.  The  law  doc» ' 
recognize  the  personaliQr  of  any  sect  'H^ 
legislature  of  each  slate  is  empowered  lo  nf-- 
laie  the  n^aximum  anmber  of  churches  'S- 
miniaters  within  the  state.  No  minister  ^ 
have  the  ri^t  to  vote;  to  hold  any  public  d- 
or  to  be  voted  for,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  "^ 
inrt.  in  atiy  way,  in  public  aliairs.  The  t>'^- 
lisbment  of  monasteries  and  nunneries  and  ^ 
taking  of  monastic  vows  are  piT>hifaiicd  bi  '^• 
Constitution,  tvhich  asserts  that  the  stair  i^' 
not  permit  die  fulfillment  of  any  cc 
o[  agreement  the  ohject  of  wlucfa 
taibriQit,  loss  or  irrevo^ble  sacri-..  . 
fiberty  of  man,  whether  for  the  parpost^ 
-work,  ednca tion  or  reK^ous  vows.  Uarrs." 
is  a  civil  contract  and  no  other  marriage  nr- 
mony  except  the  civil  one  is  lce;aL  Therti' 
there  are  generally  two  marriage  txntae-'- 
performed  in  Mexico,  the  civil  one  br  a  not- 
tiate.  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  f~' 
enmwnt,  and  a  seomd  bgr  dw  pn«st  or  taies: 
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from  the  furthest  coofinec,  of  the  empire  and 
from  beyond  it  to  pay  their  devotioiu  at  the 
shrine  of  this  once  powerful  diviniiv.    Yet  i 


were  inhabited  by  races  possessing  a  long  his- 
tory and  a  semi-hisiorical  in]>tholog^,  manifold 
in  Its  ramifications  and  rich  in  its  internal  de- 
velopment. Within  this  mythology  was  the 
very  heart  of  those  nations  and  peoples,  for 
round  it  clustered  their  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions and  their  industrial  life.  Though  it 
differed  with  the  different  peoples,  funda- 
mentally it  was  eveiywhere  similar.  The  same 
thing  had  taken  place  in  Mexico  that  had 
happened  to .  the  mythologies  of  the  Indo- 
European  races  in  Europe.  Different  tribes  of 
the  same  great  linguistic  family  had  separated 
from  one  another  and,  in  theii  migrations  from 
place  to  place,  during  the  more  or  less  nomadic 
stages  of  their  e^usience,  tiiey  had,  later  on, 
come  together  again.  X>uring  these  wanderings 
they  had  forgotten  one  anomer  and  when  they 
met  again  it  was  as  alien  peoples.  Yet  so 
similar  were  their  institutions,  languages,  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  the  general  course  of  their 
existence  that  they  frequently  blended  and  be- 


Chdula,  where  the  c«ll  of  Quet«dcoatl  was 
all  Bowerfid,  Huitxilopochtli  also  held  s  ~'~" 
by  the  side  of  the  Toltec  god  himself. 


land  plateaux  of  Mexico  after  the  overtfirow 
of  their  empire;  to  the  Chichimecas  and  to  the 
various  other  tribes  forming  the  Aztec  Emigre 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

After  their  long  migrations  from  their 
primitive  home,  migrations  which  covered  cen- 
Wries,  the  Nahuatl  races  met  as  strangers  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  and  surrounding  country. 
The  blending  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
was  imperfect.  Thus  among  the  Tollecs  wo 
find  the  deity  to  whom  most  deference  was 
paid  was  Quetzalcoati ;  among  the  Aztecs  it 
was  Huitzilopochth,  god  of  war;  among  the 
Texcocans,  Tezcatlipoca,  god  of  the  air;  among 
the  Tlaxcalans,  Camaxtli ;  among  the  Otomi, 
Mixcoatl,  god  of  the  chase.  Like  the  Romans, 
the  Greeks  and  many  other  civilized  peoples  of 
pre-Christian  times,  the  Mexicans  were  accus- 
tomed to  adopt  the  gods  of  other  races  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  more  especially 
if  the  myuioiogy  of  these  races  was  closely  re- 
lated to  their  own.  The  natural  result  was  the 
very  curious  mingling  of  mythologies.  Huitzi- 
lopochtJi,  Quetzalcoati  and  Teicatlipoca  were 
all  gods  oT  the  air,  and  they  have  so  many 
characteristics  in  common  there  is  little  doubt 
they  were  originally  one  tribal  divinity  com- 
mon to  all  the  people  who  Spoke  the  Nahuatl 
tongue  at  a  time  prior  to  the  separation  of  the 
tribes.  In  fact,  in  Mexican  mythology,  tiiese 
three  gods  arc  represented  as  brothers,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  Aztec  Empire  where 
Nahuail  was  spoken  they  were  the  foremost 
divinities.  In  Tenochlitlan  (Mexico  Cttv), 
where  Huitzilopochtli  was  all  powerful,  in  tus 
great  temple,  a  statue  and  an  altar  had  been 
erected  to  Quetzalcoati.  At  Cholula,  the  heart 
of  the  Aztec  empire,  stood  the  greatest  of  the 
pyramids  of  Mexico,  with  its  famous  shrine^ 
loth  erected  to  the  worship  of  the  Feathered- 
Serpent  god  of  the  Toltecs.  But  its  worship- 
ners  were  not  confined  to  (he  remnants  of  the 
Tohecs  who  had  become  incorporated  into  the 
Mexican  nation.  Peoples  of  various  races. 
Aztecs,  Colhuas,  Zapotecas,  Mixtecai,  traveled 


)  held  a  place 


In  Texcoco,  (he  reputed  centre  of  the  ad- 
vanced culture  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  while 
Tezcatlipoca  occupied  the  place  of  most  im- 
portance in  the  native  pantheon,  just  below  him 
stood  QttetialcoatI  and  Huitzilopochtli.  As  the 
superior  culture,  refinement  and  intelligence  of 
thp  Texcocans  gradually  came  to  exert  an  all- 
powerful  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  Aztec 
Empire,'  their  chief  drvinity,  (iitle  t^  little, 
.  gained  more  importance  in  the  Nahuatl  pani- 
Oieon.  until  at  last  he  secured  recognition  which 
gave  him,  aawng  the  nobles  and  cultured  class 
at  least,  a  standing  above  diat  pf  the  other 
tribal  Kods. 

GooB  of  th«  Air. —  To  understand  the  curi- 
ous relationship  of  these  Mexican  divinities  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  thc^r  were  all 
gods  of  the  air  and  that  they  had,  m  general, 
common  functions,  attributes  and  powers. 
Camaxtli,  the  war  god  of  the  Tlaxcalans,  was 
recogiuzed  by  the  Mexicans  as  bein^  the  equiv- 
alent of  their  own  Huitzilopochth,  while  the 
Tlaxcalans  held  that  he  was  identical  with 
UixcoatI,  the  Otomi  sod  of  the  chase.  Among; 
these  three  peoples  uiis  dei^  was  designated 
by  more  or  less  the  same  insignix.  But  he 
also  wore  upon  his  face  and  body  the  colors 
of  the  morning  star^  as  £d  also  Quetzalcoati; 
he  carried  die  lightning  dart,  which  proclaimed 
him  god  of.  war,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected him  with  the  divinities  of  the  wind,  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder,  Mixcoatl,  who  haa 
two  temfjes  in  Tenochitl^  also  wore  the 
(ymbols  of  the  god  of  the  air. 

Hie  same  fate  befell  the  mythology  of  Yu- 
catan. Itzamni,  the  older  culture  god  of  the 
feninsula,  was  Uie  popular  culture  hero  of  the 
tzacs,  the  first  ox  the  historical  races  who 
overran  Yucatin  and  the  adiaccqt  territoij"; 
while  Kniculc&n  was  the  tribal  god  of  the 
Mayas.  Yet  both  divinities  were  recognized  1^ 
the  Mayas  and  the  Itzaes;  the  shrines  of  both 
were  to  be  found  in  the  centres  of  the  re- 
ligious cult  of  the  ^insula  and  to  them  came 
pilgrims  from  Chiapas,  Guatemala  and  aU 
southern  Mexico,  generally  over  well-paved 
stone  roads  which  now  lie  buried  in  impen»' 
trable  forests. 

The  Kiches  of  Guatemala  called  their  cul- 
ture divinity  Gucumatz,  'Green  Feathered 
Serpent,*  a  tiame  indicative  of  divine  intelli- 
gence; and.  the  Mixtecas,  hundreds  of  miles 
awaiy  on  die  west  coast  of  Mexico,  named 
theirs  Yucano,  the  'Bright  Li^t.*  a  term 
baying  practically  the  same  signi6cance.  But 
everywhere  in  the  south,  as  among  the  Toltecs 
and  the  Aztecs,  the  traditions  and  offices  of 
this  great  intertribal  divinity  were  the  same: 
He  was  the  god  of  the  winds,  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,  of  the  morning  star,  of  fire  and 
of  light,  die  aposde  of  culture,  die  patron  of 
tnerchants,  the  inventor  of  langnage,  literature 
and  art,  the  special  divinity  «f  athletes  and 
sportsmen,  artisans  and  thieves.  To  him,  un- 
der one  name  or  other,  was  erected  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  the  builder's  art.  He  waq  the 
terrestrial  representative  of  the  great  sun  sent 
to  teach  the  people  pf  the  ewdi  di4  arts.wi4 
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e  was  the  originafor  of  fhe  Tohec, 
Aztec,  Kiche,  Maya.  Zapnteca  and  Mixteca 
calendars  and  systems  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
and  he  is  credited  with  having  given  names  to 
animals,  plants,  minerals,  places  and  gjeoersiph- 
ical  divisions.  He  was  the  great  physician  and 
the  inventor  of  medicine ;  masiC  and  poetry, 
too,  were  his  gifls  to  humanity.  In  short,  he 
Was  a  universal  culture  god  whose  powers  and 
benefactions  were  bounded  only  by  the  ad- 
vancement in  dvtliration  and  the  breadth  of 
imagination  of  each  of  the  many  tribes  and 
nations  unto  whom  tradition  represents  him  as 
ministering.  ' 

Crcation  Hyth.— The  Nahuath  believed 
that  before  the  creation  of  the  universe  there 
existed  a  region  inhabited  by  die  creator,  Tona- 
cateculli  (Ometeculli),  and  his  consort, 
Tonacacihuatl  (Omecihuatl),  who  had  four 
sons,  Tezcatlipoca,  Huitzilopochtli,  Qnelial- 
coatl  and  Yayaoqui.  When  tht  'youngest  of 
these  was  600  years  old  the  ^ods  appointed 
Quetzalcoall  and  Huitzilopochlb  as  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  two  extcutors  created  a  fire 
and  a  demi-sun,  and  then  two  h*man  brfngs, 
Oxomoco  and  his  wife,  Opactonalt.  To  tne 
man  they  gave  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground 
and  to  the  woman  those  of  spinmng,  weaving 
and  proirfiecy.  They  '  then  created  Mictlan 
TectJlfi  and  his  wife,  Mictlin  CiHuatI,  Lord 
and  Lady  of  Mictlin.  They  divided  time  into 
days,  months  and  years;  and  below  the  shining 
residence  of  Tonaea  Tecutii,  in  the  t3th  re- 
gion, they  created  eight  heavens,  the  first  of 
which  was  Jnha4;ited  by  two  stars,  male  and 
female ;  the  second  by  Tetzahua  Cihnati 
(woman  skeletons),  whose  business  is  said  to 
have  been  to  devour  humanity  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  In  the  third  heaven  were  men  of 
all  colors;  in  the  fourth  birds  which  descended 
to  the  earth.  The  fifth  was  the  hqme  and 
birthplace  of  fienr  serpents,  comets  and  falling 
stars;  the  sixth  the  dwelling  place  of  the  wind: 
the  seventh  that  of  dust,  and  the  eighth  that  of 
the  gods.  Tlaloc  and  his  consort.  Qiajchidtli- 
cue,  were  also  created  as  masters  of  the  waters 
in  the  heavens  above  and  upon  the  earth  be- 
low. Tlaloc,  in  turn,  created  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  servants,  all  of  whom  were  known 
as  Tlalocs.  while  he  himself  bore  the  title  of 
Tlalocal tecutii,  'Lord  of  the  Tlalocs.*  His 
pigmy  servants  distrftuted  the  water  *herever 
Tlaloc  ordered  them  to,  and  sent  it  down  apon 
the  earth  in  the  shape  of  rain,  where  it  was 
again  taken  in  charge  by  other  little  Tlalocs. 
Whenever  one  of  these  was  tmfortunate  enon^ 
to  break  the  jar  in  which  he  carried  the  water 
the  crash  of  the  fall  produced  thimder,  and 
when  a  flying  fragment  hit  some  mortal,  men 
said  he  had  been  struck  by  Krfitning. 

The  snn  created  by  the  gods  went  half  way 
across  the  heavens  and  then  returned  upon  its 
tracks  or,  according  to  another  version,  it 
rose  only  a  short  distance  above  the  horizon 

?nd  stopped  there,  and  its  rays  were  very 
eeble,  consequently  the  earth  was  dimty 
lighted.  Both  it  and  the  moon  were  accus- 
tomed lo  wander  about  the  heavens ;  so  Tezcat- 
lipoca undertook  to  create  a  new  sun,  and  there 
followed  an  era  of  sun-creation  resulting  in 
the  making  of  four  separate  luminaries. 

The  Delnee.—  There  are  different  accounts 
of  the  creation  of  these  suns  and  even  the 
order  in  which  they  were  created  is  disputed; 


btit  Akt  their  ^tiods  of  existence  repretem 
four  separate  ages  of  the  world  b  agreed  ty 
alt.  When  the  first  sua, .  Atotiatiuh  ("water- 
sun'),  was  destroyed  a  great  delude  descended 
upon  the  earth;  when  Ehecatonatiuh  ('wind- 
sun*),  me{  with  a  like  fate,  an  all-devasaiing 
wind  was  created;  and  when  Tletonatiuh  ("lire- 
sun")  ceased  to  exist,  everything  upon  earth 
J  as  destroved  by  an  all-consuming  fire.  Then 
allowed  TIaloiialiuh  ("carlh-sun*) ,  who  cre- 
ated all  things  as  they  now  exist.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Nahua  tradition,  the  human  race 
was  swept  from  the  earth  three  separate  limc5, 
and  people  were  in  constant  fear  Uiat  a  fourth 
destructioq  was  to  come,  for  they  believed  the 
four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  were 
io  constant  conflict,  and  that  for  this  reason 
they  had  already  caused  previous  destructions 
of  the  world.  After  each  of  these  destruc- 
tions the  earth  had  been  repeopled  by  those 
who  escaped.  After  the  first  inhaMtants  of  the 
earth  had  disappeared,  Cokcox  and  his  wife, 
Teocipactli.  escaped  in  a  boat  and  landed  on 
Mount  Comuacan.  They  were  the  progenitors 
of  man^  children  who  were  all  dumb ;  but  one 
day  a  bird,  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  taught  them 
to  speak.  They  all  spoke  dilTerent  languages, 
however.    Hence  the  diversity  of  tongues. 

Origin  of  Mankind.— According  to  one 
myth,  after  the  destruction  of  the  earth  h>- 
nre.  by  Tezcatlipoca,  Camaxili-Huitzilopoehiii 
sat  upon  a  rock  and,  striking  it  with  his  wand, 
caused  the  first  race  —  the  Chichi meca-Otonri 
—  to  come   forth  and  people  the  earth. 

According  to  an  Aztec  myth,  the  first  men 
emerged  from  a  place  callea  Chicomoiioc 
(Seven-Caves)  ;  and  this  mythological  surting- 
point  figures  in  all  accounts  of  their  wander- 
ings. It  was  probably  the  place  from  wbich 
the  seven  tribes  set  out  on  their  migrations 
Southward,  and  at  the  end  of  which  they  ar- 
rived at  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

Mexican  Religion. —  The  Mexican  had  over 
300  deities,  some  of  whom  had  been  borrowed 
from  neighboring  tribes  and  all  of  whom  may 
properly  be  classed  as  nature  gods.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  they  acknowledged  a  supieinc 
being,  whom  they  represented  as  the  Lifegiver. 
Ipalnemoani,  *Ile  who  gives '  us  life,*  and 
Tloquenahuaque,  the  •All-embracing.*  This 
supreme  being  was  never  represented  by  ^c- 
ture  or  image  and  no  sacrifices  of  any  kinil 
were  offered  to  him.  He  was  known  n< 
■TeotI,'  the  god,  and  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Sun,  and  at  times  with  Tei- 
catlipoca.  The  hieroglyphic  by  which  he  i* 
represented  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sun 
TIacatecolott,  'Reasoning  Owl,"  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race,_  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
the  force  of  evjl  opposed  to  TeotI. 

The  Aztecs  and  Nahuas  in  general  belie^-ed 
in  a  life  hereafter  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  went  to  one  of  three  regions,  the  home  of 
the  Sun ;  Tlalocan.  the  residence  of  Tlaloc,  the 
god  of  waters;  aiid  the  dreary  underworid 
called  MicfUn,  ruled  over  by  Mtctlantecutli  anil 
his  consort,  Mictlancihuall.  Soldiers  killed  in 
battle,  prisoners  sacrificed  by  the  enemy  ani) 
women  who  died  in  child-birth  went  lo  iht 
home  of  the  Sun,  the  men  to  wait  upon  him 
and  to  accompany  him  upon  his  daily  journey 
(o  the  zenith,  where  he  was  met  by  the  women 
who  formed  his  escort  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
Those  killed   by   drowning,  lightning  or  any 
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oJ  the  diseases  sent  upon  earth  by  Tlaloc  or  his 

consort,  such  as  tumors  and  dropsy,  and  chil- 
dren sacriiiced  upon  the  altars  of  ttns  god  were 
transported,  after  death,  to  Tklocin,  a  deligbt- 
ful  region  of  mounuins,  shady  trees  arid  run- 
niog  streams.  AH  those  not  qualiiied  to  gp  to 
the  home  of  the  Sua  or  the  pleasure  regions  of 
Tlaloc  were  sent  to  Micllan,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  some  authoritjes,  in  the  cold  aaJ  dreary 
north ;  according  to  others,  in  the  glbotny 
'navel  of  the  earth,'  where  ihey  were  forced 
to  lead  an  aimless  existence. 

By  the  Nahuas  ev«ry  phase  of  nature- was 
persaniSed  and  had  its  representative  guardian 
spirit  to  whom  offerings  and  sacrifices  of  some 
kind  were  made  daily  or  periodjcally.  Ajgoiig 
these  were  household  duties,  of  which  everf 
home  had  several,  according  to  its  clas^  condi- 
tion and  position  in  society..  The  sacnfices  tc 
the  national  and  tnlnl  goda  were. attended  to 
by  a  numerous  and  opulent  priesthood,  who 
ruled   in   an    autocratic    manner   and   exacted 


bein^  also  under  their  complete  control  These 
sacnfices,  generally  slaves  or  captives  taken  in 
war,  were  offered  up  upon  the  stone  altars  of 
the  temples,  the  victims  being  thrown  upon 
their  backs  and  held  down  by  attendants  while 
the  ofGciating  priest  ripped  open  the  breast  and 
tore  out  the  heart  of  each  and  offered  it,  Krst 
lo  the  Sun,  and  then  to  the  particular  divinitj 
to  whom  the  sacrifice  had  been  made.  The 
presentation  of  fruits,  flowers,  grain,  animals 
and  birds  to  the  family  gods  was  generallj 
made  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  of^the  com- 
munity house,  when  a  number  of  families  lived 
in  one  large  building,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
Mexico;  while  sacnflces  were  made  hiy  indi- 
viduals^ to  those  divinities  who  were  beheved  tg 
work  in  the  interest  of  individuals.  Tei- 
catLpoca.  a  purely  tribal  divinity  of  the  Texco- 
cans,  Ac  most  civilized  and  cultured  of  the 
Nahua  people,  had  continued  lo  gather  t^  him- 
self the  powers  of  mojt  of  the  other  diviniliea 
until,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  divine  ruler  and  creator  and 
had  become  identified  with  the  Toltec  su- 
preme divinity,  the  "Teoll."  But  he  never 
ceased  to  be  tne  tribal  deity  of  the  Texcocans. 
Huitiilopochtli,  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Aztecs, 
had  become  the  great  war-god  of  .  all  the 
Nahuas  because  the  military  successes  of  the 
Aztecs  had  imposed  him  upon  the  other  nations 
forming  the  confederacy.  The  large  bodies  of 
Toltecs  who  remained  in  Mexico  after  the  fall 
of  the  Toltec  empire  formed  communities,  the 
principal  of  which  was  at  Cholula,  where  the 
presiding  deity  was  Quetzalci^atl,  also  the  fore- 
most divinity  of.  the  Zapotecas  and,  under  the 
name  of  Yucano,  that  of  the  Mixtecas.  the 
Tultecs  who  went  southward  carried  the  wor-i 
ship  of  this  ddty  into  Yucatan  and  parts  of 
Chiapas,  Tabasco  and.  Campcche,  where  he  dis- 
puted sovereignly  with  the  older  deities  of  the 
native  races.  In  the  long  ages  of  mythology, 
hundreds  of  races  surged  to  and  fro  across 
Mexico  and  the  great  isthmus  of  Centra] 
America,  leaving  behind  them  remnants  oj 
their  languages,  tribal  customs  and  mythologies. 
Xbus  we  have  a  mingling  of  tongues,  creeds 
and  customs  which  has  sorely  puzxled  the  anti-. 
quarian,  the  linguist  and  the  student  of  mythoL' 
ogy.    Tlie   destruction  of ,  the 'native  codexe^ 


and  the  uodedtrfiorable  character  of  tbe  re- 
mainiiw  records  in  slw*  °i  the  Mayas,  Kicbes 
and  otnei  highly,  civilized  races  of  southern  and 
eastern  Mexico  and  Guatemala  add  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  tmderstanding  mytbolcKies  of 
the  various  races,  of  Mexico. 

Roughly  spealdoK,  the.  Nahuo,  Maya  and 
Kiche.  Halite  raay  be  classed  a^.gods  ol  the 
air.  t«  wboin  htiong  tbe  culture  deities,  tbe 
lightniBg,  the  thunder  and  the  storm  sods;  the 
sun,  the  mooa  and  Um  planet  Venns  <tiM  Even-; 
in^  Star)  and  tbe  Supreme  Creator;  gods  of 
ratn,  raiat,  moistuce  and  the  Tuniuna;  waters  of 
the  earth;  etain  and  o^er  plant  deities;  spC' 
cial  patrons  of  trades,  occupations,  e»mt^ 
sports,  Icamir^  of  ,all  lands,  including  astronr 
otny,  aslrobgy,  witchcraft,  luck  in  gaauRg, 
fuedtdne  and'  the  kealing  an.  The  functions 
of  many  of  these  seem  to  he  inextricably  min> 
^led  and  conftised.  This  is  due  |»rily  to  our 
mexact  kncrwledge  x)f  the  past  insiitntions,  his- 
tory and  mytholo^  of  the  various  rices  who 
minted  and  blended  on  this  great  bridge  of 
the  continents  throughout  mtkocrwn  centuries 
before  iutbory  begun.  Bnt  remains  enough 
have  bee*  left  to  Aom  the  compKcated  nature 
□f  the .  rcigiouB  systett  of  the  NahuaS  and 
□then  cognate  races,  and  to  piove  that  they  had 
advanced  lo  a  stage  wherein  ethical  con^der- 
ations '  iJaved  a  very  considDraUc  pan.  The 
prayers  addressed  to  their  gods,  the  speeches 
to  the  sovlereigil  and  other  ofiiciBlS'  aboDt  10 
take  ofiicel  die  advice  of  a  father  to  his  son 
and  a  mother  to  her  daughter;  the  jmetica] 
effnitcins  «f  the  royal  poet  of  Texcoix),  Neza- 
fautdcoyoll,  '  and  many  other  Uke  documents 
which'  have  cooie  down  to  vi,  arc  611ed  with 
evidence  of  the  high  ethical  plane  of  Nahua 
religious  thought  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest) 
for.  every  oetnipadon  of  society,  all  reasoning, 
every  movetneM  bi  Hfe  hatl  their  separata 
being  within  the  dtadow  of  the  Nahua  reKgion. 

HyTKOLOGlCAL    CHABACTEKS. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant niythological  characters  most  fre- 
guenlly  met  with  in  literature  relating  to 
Mexico,  the  territory  in  which  each  plays  his 
part. is,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  bnd  of  the 
Mahuas. 

Bacabs.—  In  the  mythology  o£  Yucatan  the 
BacaJt>Si  the  upholders  of  the  heavepst  were 
supposed  lo  have  their  stand  at  Jke  four  car- 
dinal points^  They  were  called  Muluc.  Cauac, 
Kan  and  Xx,  North,  South,  East  and  WesL 
Th^  weie  probably  related  to  the  four  winil 
dailies  and  lo  the  four  rain  TIalocs.  The 
Bacabs  were  frequeatly  represented  in  Maya 

Bat-God— Tbe  Bat-God,  Zotalaha  Chi-, 
malraan,  the  'Dweller  ia  the  Bat's  House'*;  a 
primitive  diviaily,  of  the  Mayas,  the  Zapotecas 
and  the  Mixtecas  is  met  with  in  the  P«pol-Vtdi, 
under  the  name  of  Camaiotjo,  where  he  ^ayi 
a  prominent  part  in  the  adventures  of  the  hero 

eds  of  tbe  underworld.  Ho  seems  to  have 
sn  a  god  -at  voilcanic  fire  and  to  have  been 
closely,  a^ociated  with  etrthquakes  and  the 
lower  regions, 

Contsotl.—  A  family  name  given  to  the 
maize  /{ods.  The  female  divinity,  catted  Chi- 
come^ohuatl,  "Se  v  en  ^  serpent,'  represented 
water  as  a  fertilizer  and  was  assisted  by  Chal- 
cbiutlicue,  the  consort  of  Tlaloc,  ia  fertiltting 
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th«  youitKest  hart«st  and  looting  after  it 
Under  the  title  of  Xilenon,  •Green-com-e«r,' 
she  was  the  spirit  of  the  xrecn  corn.  As  the 
earth  cnddess,  she  was  called  Tonacayohna, 
*She-irho-nourUhes*  In  this  form  she  was 
one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Totonaeas.  who 
creeled 


came  from  far  and  near.  The  nante  Centeotl 
was  also  given  as  a  special  title  to  both  mate 
and  female  deities.  A  Bmniner  f««tival  lastine 
18  days  was  held  when  the  maiie  had  attained 
its  fnll  growth.  Ceremonial  dances  formed  a 
part  of  this  celebration  at  which  a  female 
called  Xalaqnia,  who  rapnsented  Oiicomeco- 
huatl,  danced  with  the  rest.  Her  face  was 
painted  ^Uow  and  red  to  represent  the  ripe 
corn.  On  the  last  niriit  of  the  festival  all  ilie 
women  and  the  beaif  men  of  the  conmmiity 
joined  in  the  *dance  of  death* ;  after  which  the 
Xalaqnia  was  ofieted  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Chi- 
comecohnatl.  Not  till  the  craicltuian  of  this 
festival  and  its  significant  cIosiiiiT  ceremony  was 
it  lawful  to  partake  of  the  new  ootn. 

Chac  w»  the  rain  god  of  YikmJm.  He  ii 
represented  with  a  long  tapir-Itke  tnoiit  ihrou^ 
which  it  was  believed  he  blew  the  rain  out 
over  tbe  earth.  He  corresponds  to  Ae  Tlaloe 
of  the  Mexicans. 

ChalcfaihaitHeiu,  *the  nun  goddess,*  wai« 
a  dress  of  nebnknis  green,  a  blue  crown  deco- 
rated with  green  feathert  and  a  collar  of  pre- 
cious stones  to  which  was  attached  a  golden 
pcDdant,  all  emblematic  of  the  varyiiq(  colors 
of  the  water.  la  her  left  hand  she  boT«  a 
conventional  water-'plant,  and  in  her  right  a 
vase  Bunnounted  hy  a  cross,  the  sign  of  the 
four  direciious  or  points  from  which  the  wind 
drove  the  rain. 

rihrnir*!"'*'"!  'honored-women,*  the  spirits 
of  women  who  died  in  child-tarth.  were  closely 
related  to  the  Moon  Goddess.  The  moon  had 
two  tendencies,  one  actively  beneficent,  the 
other  actively  malevolent.  The  Ohuapipiltin 
partook  of  this  latter  tendency.  They  aflficted 
mfants  with  certain  disuses  and  th^  entered 
the  bodies  of  weakly  people  more  especially 
the  insane  who  were  popularly  supposed  to  be 
governed  constantly  fay  their  infltience.  Their 
temples  were  built  at  the  cross-roads  which 
they  were  said  to  haunt. 

Citlapol,  'the  Great  Star*  fVenns),  was  the 
Lord  of  the  Dawn,  Tlahuiicalpan  Tecutli, 
This  astral  deity  was  thou){fat  to  influence  the 
events  of  life  very  greatly,  so  whenever  the 
planet  was  due  to  rise,  the  people  stopped  up 
tbdr  chimneys  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  its 
harm-bearing  light;  whenever  it  reapfieared  on 
its  circuit,  captives  were  sacrificed  to  its  image 
or  its  representation  painted  upon  a  cotnmn 
called  Ilhuicatlin,  "Place  in  the  Sky,»  erected 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  great  temple  of  Terroch- 
tit  I  an.  Owing  to  the  very  special  import- 
■fice  anached  to  the  movements  of  this  planet 
by  both  Mexicans  and  Mayas,  its  periods  of 
revolution  were  carefully  watched  and  recorded 
with  great  accuracy.  As  the  evening  star,  this 
deity  was  said  to  follow  the  sun  on  his  jonmey 
to  the  underworld.  He  is  represented  as  having 
a  white  body,  symbolical  of  light,  which  was 
fre<iuently  covered  with  long,  narrow,  red 
stripes  and  over  his  eves  was  a  black  mask, 
sometimes  bordered  with  small  white  circles. 

CoatHcw    (CoBtlatona),  'She   with    Dress 


of  Serpents  ■  was  the  Aztec  goddess  of  flowers 
and  probably  identical  with  the  fabled  rnothcr 
of  the  god  of  war  of  the  Aitecs.  She  was 
the  patroness  of  gardeners  who,  in  tbe  early 
spring-ttme,  offered  her  garlands  of  flowers. 

BhchsBh,  the  'Black-God,*  was  die  patron 
divini^  of  merchants  and  cacao  planters  io 
Yucatfai. 

Oncttmatx,  ■Green-feathered-sertmt*  die 
great  Maya-Kiche  culture  deity,  the  equivalent 
of  Qnetzatcoatl,  of  which  the  name  is  a  literal 
translation. 

HnechAana.  one  of  the  two  Zapoteca  crea- 
tion deities,  was  the  creator  of  all  men  and 
fishes;  Cozaana  was  the  creator  of  all  beasts. 
As  the  story  relating  to  these  two  creator  divin- 
ities is  also  told  in  another  form  by  the  Mix- 
tecas,  and  as  the  eagle  and  the  snake  play  a 
prominent  part  in  this  latter  form  of  tfie 
myth,  it  is  probable  these  two  Zapoteca  deities 
were  closely  related  to  the  culture  ii^ds  of  other 
Mexican  peoples. 

Hnehvetcotf,  "Oldest  of  the  Gods,"  the  fi« 
deity,  was  also  called  Xiulecutli,  'Lord  of  the 
Year,"  while  he  was  generally  addressed  as 
■lata*  or  our  father.  He  was  represented  with 
a  black  face  and  a  red  body,  tyirical  of  fire. 
He  wore  a  headdress  of  green  feathers,  a  sign 
of  royalty  or  divinity  in  pre-Columbian  Mexico, 
and  on  his  back  he  M>re  a  yellow  serpentl 
symbolical  of  his  own  special  functions  and  of 
his  relationship  to  the  gods  of  the  air.  His 
connection  with  the  sun,  the  father  of  all  heat, 
was  shown  by  a  golden  mirror.  As  Xiuteculli. 
he  was  a  veiy  much  revered  household  god  to 
whom  an  offering  of  drink  and  bread  was  made 
by  every  Mexican  on  rising  in  the  mominK. 
It  was  before  his  idol  that  the  new  fire  was 
kindled  everr  year.  It  was  thought  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  existence  of  a  new-bom  infant 
that  a  fire  should  be  kept  burning  for  four  days 
in  honor  of  its  arrival  and  as  a  sign  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Lord  of  the  Year. 

HtdtSilopochtll  (Mcxilli),  ■Humminff-bird's 
Feathers  on  the  Left  (leg),*  the  tribal  deity 
of  the  Aztecs  and  their  great  god  of  war.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Sun  God  and  of  Coatlicoe 
(Coallatona),  'She  with  dress  of  serpent,*  the 
Aztec  goddess  of  flowers  and  the  reputed 
mother  of  the  gods.  He  was  bomwith  a  shield 
in  one  hand  and  a  hlue  spear  in  the  other, 
fully  armed  for  war;  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  extermination  of  his  sister  and  his 
brothers,  a  fabled  tribe  of  demi-gods,  who  had 
conspired  to  kill  their  mother.  He  pursued 
them  four  times  around  a  mountain,  killing 
many.  Others  were  drowned  in  a  near-by  lake, 
while  a  few  surrendered  and  made  peace. 
Huitzitopochtli  usually  wore  a  headdress  of 
humming-bird's  feathers;  in  his  left  hand  he 
carried  a  shield  and  in  his  right  four  darts. 
On  account  of  his  prowess  in  war  and  of  the 
prominence  of  the  Aztecs  at  the  front  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  he  was  the  religions  head 
of  tbe  Mexican  pnesthood.  He  had  power 
over  all  prowing  things;  the  feather  markings 
of  his  shield  were  in  the  form  of  a  cross  com- 

Ked  of  dots,  thus  connecting  him  with  the 
Iocs;  his  face  and  his  limbs  were  marked 
with  stripes  of  blue,  and  he  was  seated  on  a 
pedestal  of  blue,  at  each  of  the  four  comers 
of  which  was  a  serjient.  Across  his  face  and 
his  forehead,  from  car  to  eati  was  an  azure 
band,  all  typical  of  hla  doidnian  over  the  sky. 
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where,  as  a  tribal  deity,  he  ruled  aS  the  ro^ 
of  ligh(ning|  of  thunder  and  of  tcrrifyinR  winds. 

HuigtocihtuU  was  the  protecting  goddess  of 
salt  and  salt~inakers  throughotit  the  Altec  Ejn- 
pire,  where  the  K^therinK  of  salt  (rom  the  salt 
deposits  aloHK  the  low  coast-^ands  was  a  bu«- 
ness  of  ereat  importance. 

Hnrakin,  'He  who  hurls  belowv*  the  Maya- 
Kiche  Rod  of  the  storm,  of  wind  in  motion, 
was  accompanied  in  hit  work  by  vialent  monii- 
testations  of  nature  by  three  assistant  deities, 
C^ulha-Hurakin  (Lightning),  Raxa-Cakulha 
(LigfatninK-tfack)  and  Chi[H-Cakulha  (Ligfat- 
niflg^flash).  Hurricane,  Spanish  kaneio,  ii 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  this 

Itzamni,  "Dew  of  ctoads  .  amd  heaven/ 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  tutelar  divini^ 
of  YMcatan,  and  tuore  espcdaHy  of  the  ItxMS, 
was    credited    with    possessinK    most    of    the 

EweiB  of  Queinlcoati,  of  rulioft  over  more  or 
is  the  same  pbaie  of  human  hf«  and  of  per- 
forming more  or  less  the  same  acts  in  bcnaH 
of  humani^i  and  all  evidcnae  tends  to  show'that 
he  was  but.  aa  ecfrlier  peninsular  fonn  of  tfae 
great  AineKcaa  culture  myth.  H»  was  the 
universal  life-giver  and  hence  ibe  patron  dWin- 
ity  of  birth  and  of  growii^:  vegelatiotL  He 
was  also  the  culture  god  who  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  have  taught  the  Itzaes  the  civiliiatiov 
(hey  had  acquired.  He  was  the  fabled  fmnder 
of  Itzamal;  and  in  his  capital,  in  seMi-hislori- 
ca.1  times,  was  a  magnihcent  temple  dedioa ted  to 
his  worship. 

Ixtliltoo,  *He  of  tbe  BUck  Face.>.th^.Rod 
of  medicine  and  heaUng,  was-  also  addressed 
as  Tlaletecuin,  the  "earth- digger."  He  was  said 
to  be  brother  of  Uacuilxochill.  .  Sick  children 
were  carried  to  his  temple  lo  dance,  and  recite 
prayers  and  incantations,  aftQr  which  the 
priests  gave  them  a  special  medicine  contained 
in  Itilatt  «black-waler  jars."  If  the  patient  got 
better,  tbe  image  of  the  god  was  taken  lo.  (he 
house  of  his  residence,  where  offerings  and 
ceremonial  dances  were  made  in  his  honor. 

Kitiich'Ahau,  "Lord  of  the  Sun's  Face,*  the 
Sun-god  of  Yucatan,  presided  over  the  North. 
He  was  also  called  Kinich-kakmo.  "Sun-bird* 
and  Arara,  'Fire-bird."  The  figure  of  the  Sum 
is  frequently  represented  Upon  ancient  build- 
ings in  Chiapas,  Yucatan  and  Guatemala;  and 
in  the  latter  country  certain  Indian  tribes  still 
wear,  on  festive  occasions,  a  gala  dress  with  a 
great,  yellow  sun  depicted  on  both  front  and 
back  of  ihc  garment.  They  call  themselves 
■Children,  of  the  Sun." 

Kukldcfin.  "FEathered-serpcnt."  a  literal 
translation  of  Quetialcoatl,  was  the  great  Maya 
culmre  god.  He  is  said  lo  have  been  the  first 
king  of  Mayapan,  just  as  tradition  makes 
Quetzalcoatl  one  of  the  kings  of  Tula. 

Macuifatochitl,  *  Five -flower,*  XochipilU, 
•Source-of -flowers,"  was  the  patron  of  ludc  iti 
gambling.  His  worship  was  general  throughout 
the  Aztec  Empire  and  nations  to  the  south  of  it ; 
and  he  was  held  in  high  honor  among  the 
Zapotecas  and  Mixtecas,  At  a  yearly  festival 
dedicated  to  him,  offerings  of  cakes,  animals . 
and  human  beings  were  made  and  cereinonial 
dances  performed  in  which  the  people,  richly 
dressed,  took  pari. 

Metztli,  *ihe  Moon  goddess*  Yohualticiti, 
•Lady  of  the  night,"  was  patroness  of  harvest 
and  fertility.    The  Zapotecas  and  Nahuas  be- 


Uevedfhat  women  stood  in  a  vNy  speciaL  rela- 
tionship to  this  deity. 

Hizcoad,  '^toud-scrpent,*  the  Artec  and 
Olomi  god  of  the  chase,  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  deer  or  a  rabbit.  He  carried  a 
sheaf  of  arrows  to  tyi«fy  his  office.  On  the 
site  of  a  famous  ancient  shrine  of  MixcoatI 
stands  Mixcoac,  the  'city  of  gardens,'  one  of 
the  most  popular  suburbs  of  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal. 

Nanafauatl,  "Lord  of  lepers  and  those  af- 
flicted with  skin  diseases,"  is  always  connected 
with  the  moon,  and  diseased  persons  under  his 
protection  were  believed  to  \k  sacrifices  pecul- 
iarly acceptable  to  her,  for  whose  service  they 
were  set  apart.  The  moon  goddess  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  art  of  healing  and 
she  also  took  a  special  interest  in  lepers. 

NapatectitU,  'Four- times-lord.*  protector 
of  mat-makers,  one  of  the  numerous  rain  gods, 
was  one  of  the  ^ninisters  of  TIaloc.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  low,  swampy  lands  where  the 
reeds  grow  from  which  mats  are  still  exten- 
sively made  in  Mexico. 

Omactl,  'Two-reeds,*  Nahna  god  of  fes- 
tivities and  rejoicing,  whose  image  always  pre- 
sided over  the  feasts  of  the  well-to-do,  was 
cermonially  eaten  in  the  form  of  a  fjfreal  bone 
of  Indian  com  meal  at  every  festival.  The 
idol  had  a  recess  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
into  which  provisions  were  put.  The  image 
wore  a  paper  coronet  and  a  cloak  fringed  with 
fiowers  and  carried  a  sword. 

OpochtH,  'Left-handed,*  Aztec  god  of 
fishing,  also  called,  in  Chalco,  AmimitI,  was  said 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  fish-hook,  line  and 
spear  and  other  means  of  catching  fish.  Tbe 
similarity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  Aztec 
god  of  war  would  seem  to  connect  him  with 
pte  latter,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Huitrilopochtli  was  the  tribal  god  of  Ihe 
Aztecs  when  they  were  mainly  fishers. 

Stm-ffod,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Toltecs, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  mythologies  of 
the  Nahuas,  Itzaes,  Mayas,  Zapotecas,  Mix- 
tecas  and  other  races  of^  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  He  was  called  Ipalnemohuani,  "He- 
by-whom-we-live.*  As  the  god  of  warriors  the 
priest  and  nobles  claimed  descent  from  him. 
His  golden  Image  was  hung  upon  Ihe  wall  of 
his  court  where  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
snn  fell  directly  upon  it.  Human  sacrifices 
.were  offered  to  the  Sun,  whose  strength  was 
sustained  by  (he  blood  of  these  victims,  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  able  to  continue  his 
journey  through  the  sky.  Even  the  hearts  of 
the  captives  offered  to  Huitiilopochtli  and 
Teicatlipoca  were  first  presented  to  Ihe  sun. 
Some  of  the  most  magnificent  temples  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America  and  Peru  were  erected  to 
the  Sun-god. 

Tepejrollotl,  «Hearl-of-the-htlls,*  personifi- 
cation of  the  echo  of  the  mountains,  was  one 
of  Ihe  nine  attendants  of  the  night  and  lord  of 
the  13  days  following  the  flood,  in  which 
no  sacrifices  were  good,  and  during  which  the 
feast  of  the  jaguar  was  held.  He  was  a 
southern  deity  highly  ITonored  among  the 
Zapoiecas  and  the  Mixtecas  and  bordering 
tribes, 

T«Kcatupoca,  "Rery-mhror,*  the  tribal 
deify  of  the  Colhuas.  was  a  god  of  the  winds 
and  Ihe  tempest  and  the  giver  of  breath  and 
htnce  of  life.    In  the  Nahua  legend  he  Is  the 
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opponent  of  QucUalcoatl  whom  h*  deceived 
and  induced  to  give  up  his  work  upon  earth 
and  return  to  the  home  of  tfac  Sun.  In  the 
capacity  of  doomsier  he  was  called  Yaotiin, 
•The  enemy,*  and  Nezahual  pilli,  'Hungry- 
chief.*  As  the  spirit  of  the  ever-youthful  tem- 
pest, he  was  address  d  as  Telpwhlli,  •Youth- 
ful-warrior' ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  night,  he 
was  called  Yoalli  Ehecatl,  "Nigh  I -wind.* 
Benches  were  placed  alonti  the  highway  for  him 
to  rest  on  after  hit  exertions  of  the  wgiu.  He 
was  a  Kod  of  fortune  and  of  fate.  As  ihe  deity 
to  whom  worship  was  obliealoiy,  he  was  known 
as  Monenque,  'QBimer-ol -prayer*  and  as  such 
he  had  special  power  over  plague,  famine  and 
threatened  danger  to  the  people,  the  state  and 
the  human  race.  He  had  dominion  over  life 
and  death.  He  carried  a  whistle,  symbolical  of 
the  noise  of  the  wind;  as  a  warnor  sod  he  was 
armed  with  dart  and  diield.  To  his  legs  were 
fastened  small  bells  and  in  his  left  hand  he 
held  a  golden  mirror,  in  which  he  saw  re- 
flecied  all  that  passed  upon  earth. 

TUelquani,  the  Mexican  deity  whose  prov- 
ince it  was  to  forgive  or  eradicalc  sin  pos- 
sessed a  dual  nature.  She  was  the  patroness  of 
desire  and  luxury;  and  the  confessions  made  to 
her  were  restricted  to  sins  against  morality. 
"'  :    mediator    between    the  peni 


.  .  .  r  of  All*  and  the  'Searcher- 
evil.*  The  penitent,  in  the  presence  of  the 
officiating  priest,  lifihled  a  sacrificial  fire  and 
burned  incense  to  the  deity  to  whom  be  con- 
fessed his  sins  and  addressed  his  prayers  for 
forgiveness. 

Tl«locB.—  The  Tlalocs  were  masters  of  the 
liquid  clement  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  Tlalocaiecutli  and  Chalchiutlicue, 
Lord  and  Mistress  of  the  Tlalocs,  there  were 
four  ponds  of  water,  the  first  of  which  aided 
germination,  the  second  of  which  withered  the 
seed,  the  third  of  which  froze  it  and  the  fourth 
of  which  ripened  it.  These  two  deities  were, 
according  to  the  myth,  created  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  sun.  Tlalocatccutli  was  cailti 
Ihe  "Fertilizer  of  the  earth,*  and  the  "Protec- 
tor of  Temporal  Gods.*  He  and  his  consort 
lived  on  a  high  mountain  atnons  the  eternal 
clouds;  and  from  there  be  sent  his  visitations 
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sign  of  TJaloc  was  the  cross,  which  represented 
the  four  points  of  the  heavens  from  which  the 
winds  drove  the  rains.  The  ret)resentation  of 
Tlaloc  in  the  Mexican  manuscripts,  is  painted 
green  and  azure  to  depict  the  different  shades 
of  water;  and  he  carries  a  spiral-shaped  wand 
of  gold,  typical  of  the  lightning. 

TUpotlazenan,  the  Aztec  goddess  of  heal- 
ing and  the  discoverer  of  turpenline  as  the  base 
of  certain  native  ointments,  popular  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  is  crecuted  with  having 
originated  most  of  the  medicines  in  use  through- 
out the  Aztec  Empire. 

Uayayab,  •He  by  whom  the  Year  is  Poi- 
soned." was  the  Majn  deity  who  presided  over 
the  five  unlucky  days  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
His  image  was  carried  oul  of  every  village 
and  town  and  left  outside  during  the  days  of 
his  influence  in  order  that  he  might  not  poison 
the  new  year. 

Votin,  the  (ablcd  civilizeT  of  the  ancient 


people  of  Qiiapas,  was  closely  related  to  the 
culture  gods  of  the  other  races  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

Xip«  wai  the  god  of  vesetation  and  the 
sowtoe  time  and  his  general  chatacterutics  are 
those  of  the  culture  detties.  He  was  considered 
a  tribal  equivalent  of  Tezcatlipoca  and,  under 
somewhat  varying  forms,  he  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  Aztec  Empire  and  among  the 
nations  bordering  upon  it  to  the  south.  He  was 
comected  with  the  Moon,  and  the  gold  and 
silversmiths  regarded  bin  as  their  tutelar  god 
He  was  called  the  «fl«Lyed-one,*  because  at  his 
festival  the  sldii  was  removed  from  each  hu- 
man victim  sacrificed  to  him  and  worn  for 
20  days  by  the  devotee  furnishing  the  sacrifice. 
In  Tcnochlillan,  where  his  festival  was  one  of 
the  important  religious  events  of  the  year,  be 
appears  to  have  bcca  lotted  upon  as  the  god 
of  human  sacrifices.  The  monarchs  and  micf 
warriors  of  the  Aatec  Empire,  when  actively 
enfljaged  in  war,  frequently  donned  the  classic^ 
oostiune  of  Xipe; 

Xolotl  was  a  southern  deity  of  lightning; 
and  in  the  Axtec  calendar  he  ruled  over  the 
15th  week  and  the  17th  day  sign ;  but  as  the 
Mexican  calendar  was  borrowed  from  southern 
nations,  and  as  the  nature  of  this  exotic  deity 
was  not  nndcrstood  by  the  Aitecs,  he  always 
remained  to  them  a  strange,  mysterious  figure. 
He  was  the  Lightning;  Beast  of  the  Mayas  and 
cogtnte  tribes,  among  whom  he  was  a  deit>'  ol 
the  air  and  the  cardinal  points  or  the  four 
directions  of  the  winds. 

XplyMOC  and  Xmnune,  Faiher^nd- 
Mother  gods,  are  the  Maya-Kiche  equivalent 
of  the  NahuatI  generators,  Omeleculli  and 
Omecihuatl.  They  were  endowed  with  creative 
power. 

Yacatectttli,  ■Hc-who-guides,*  was  the 
Mexican  god  of  commerce  and  trade;  and  the 
Aztec  merchants  held  in  his  honor,  twice  a 
year,  great  festivities  during  which  elaborate 
oanauets  were  held  and  sacnfices  were  offered 
to  the  god.  The  traveler's  staff  was  his  par- 
ticular symbol,  and  to  it  prayers  were  made 
and  offerings  of  flowers  and  incense  proffered. 
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13.  ART.  Pre-Columbian  Art.— When 
Tories  first  visited  the  shores  of  Mexico  in 
519,  he  was  surprised  at  (he  skill  displayed  by 
he  Indian  artists,  who  rapidly  drew  excellent 
.ketches  of  his  ships,  his  men,  with  their  cloth- 
ng.  their  arms  and  their  horses,  and  forwarded 


European  and  Mexican  civilizations  which  was 
testined,  in  (he  near  future,  to  produce  the 
{reatesi  and  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
:olonial  art  in  the  lands  under  the  domination 
>f  Spain,  during  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  cen- 
uries.  an  art  which  is  neither  native  American 
lor  Spanish,  but  a  mingling  and  blending;  of 
>o(h  in  a  way  that  has  made  it  truly  Mexican. 

Mexican  Indian  art  before  the  Spanish  Con- 
juest  was  mechanical,  industrial,  commercial 
ind  graphic.  It  was  pictorial  in  the  sense  that 
ill  hieroglyphs  and  pictographs  are  pictorial ; 
lui  il  had  not  advanced  beyond  that  stage  in 
vhich  it  was  still  almost  altogether  a  useful 
irt.  M«xican  paintings,  drawings  and  sculp- 
ure  were  the  handmaidens  of  religion,  com- 
nerce,  trade,  history,  geography,  hterarure  and 
icience;  and  so  intimately  were  they  alt  con- 
lected  with  one  another  that  it  is  tmpossible 
o  understand  one  without  comprehending  the 
ithers.  Yet  all  had  their  influence  upon  the 
lew  art  that  sprang  from  the  meeting  of  the 
;wo  currents  of  thought,  from  the  Old  World 
Uid  from  the  New. 

The  pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
irere  artistic  in  varying  degrees ;  and  the  artis- 
ic  sense  still  shows  itself  strongly  in  their 
lescendants.  Poets,  orators,  decorators,  mn- 
Hcians,  Hterary  men,  artists,  penmen,  all  bring 
o  their  worit  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  strong 
.ensiiivencss,  often  a  strange  vagueness,  indica- 
ivc  of  the  artistic  mind.  The  uniutored,  un- 
TUltured  Mexican  peasant  oro duces  pottery, 
irtistic  in  form  and  decoratea  in  pleasing  colors 
ind  designs.  He  readily  imitates  the  furniture 
mported  from  the  best  art  centres  of  Europe 
ind  the  Unilcd  States;  in  many  parts  of  the 
'epublic  his  weaving,  his  designs  on  woolen 
vraps  and  blankets  and  his  pictorial  feather- 
work  arc  the  delight  of  art  collectors.  This 
irl  sense  creeps  out  in  the  most  unexpected 
Jiaces.  The  rude  Indian  from  the  hills  sur- 
prises us  with  the  artistic  way  in  which  he  has 
irranged  the  flowers  he  offers  us  for  a  few 
rents;  he  delights  us  with  the  baskets  of  his 
)wn  manufacture  on  which  he  has  depicted, 
n  a  really  graphic  manner,  scenes  from  the 
national  customs;  with  figures  modeled  in  clay 
ind  painted  in  natural  ccJors,  depicting,  in  a 
■nost  vivid  manner,  local  types,  customs,  dress, 
:rade3,  occupations,  sports  and  pastimes.  (Jen- 
;rally  (he  humble,  diffident,  barefooted,  brown- 
faced  figure,  dressed  in  wide-cut,  cotton  panta- 
loons  and    shirt  of   the   same   material,    who 
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oAors  his  wares  for  sale,  il  their  creator;  for 
there  is  little  reitail  buiinesB  among  the  Indian 
population  of  Mexico  outside  the  towns  and 
villages.  All  Ai*  ptmts  to  an  artistic  pest; 
for  the  condition  of  a  given  race  at  a  given 
time  is  the  result  of  Us  ethnic  development. 

Indian  FcBttavr-work.— The  most  cfaarao 
teristic  of  the  pre-Columbian  Mexican  arts 
was  die  native  feather-work,  irtiich  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  art  lovers  of  Europe. 
Hie  Mexican  artists  produced  wonderful  pic- 
tures by  matching,  with  infinite  patience  and 
consiunmate  skill,  small  particles  of  feathers, 
which  they  gununed  to  a  background  of  woven 
fabric.  An  enthusiastic  witness,  bearing  tes- 
timony shortly  after  the  Conquest,  says :  'They 
(the  Artecs)  painted  in  feathers,  producing 
the  liviiK  colors  of  nature" ;  a»d  one  can  well 
believe  inis  statemeit ;  for  the  untutored,  igno- 
rant Mexican  Indian  still  handing  down  the 
inditions  of  his  fathers  imitates  in  feather 
mosaics  national  scenes,  customs,  occupations 
and  Rports,  in  so  realistic  a  manner  that,  at  a 
short  distance,  his  work  seems  painted. 

These  feather  artists  were  in  all  their  glory 
at  the  time  of  the  Conqtiest  and  they  continued 
to  flonrish  in  Mexico  for  almost  a  century 
afterward.  Their  art  was  known  to  all  the 
Nahuatl  peoples ;  and  centuries  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  the  Toltecs  had 
developed  il  to  such  an  extent  that  immense 
pieces  of  feather  draperies  representing  myth- 


walls  of  certain  a^rtments  of  the  great  temple 
at  their  capital.  Tola,  dedicated  to  Qnetialcoatl, 
god  of  the  winds.  Three  different  sections  of 
the  temple  were  decorated  in  this  way,  in  each 
of  whitji  a  distinctly  different  color  effect  had 
been  produced.  Feather  tapestries  were  used 
as  hangings  for  the  palaces  of  the  Aztec 
emperors  and  nobles;  and  they  were,  competent 
witnesses  assert,  the  equal  of  the  best  woven 
or  painted  wall  hangings  made  in  Eniope  dur- 
ing the  16th  centnry.  With  the  boldness  bom  of 
long  practice  and  acquired  skill,  Mexican  feather 
artists  attempted  successfully  to  produce  in 
feathers  the  worics  of  the  most  famous  Italian 
and  Sl^nish  artists  of  the  16th  century.  The 
converted  Indians  'painted*  in  feather  mo- 
saics the  favorite  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  their  work,  which  was  encour- 
aged by  the  papal  authorities  at  Rome,  became 
immensely  popular  in  Europe. 

The  most  brilliant  plumage  of  the  birds  of 
the  tropics  were  sought  out  with  which  to  imi- 
tate the  colors  of  nature.  Shortly  after  the 
Conijuesl  a  Great  (Thrisiian-Pagan  feather  mo- 
saic was  sent  to  Pope  Paul  III ;  and  so  excel- 
lent was  its  workmanship  that  his  Holiness 
would  not  believe  it  had  not  been  painted  in 
oil  until  he  had  tested  it  by  examining  it  closely 
and  carefully.  This  woHc  so  impressed  him 
that  he  expedited  a  bull,  in  1537,  rehabilitating 
the  Indian  races  of  Mexico,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  bad  already  been  reduced  to  slavery 
in  the  16  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
Conquest. 

Feather~work  mosaics  and  other  forms  of 
ornamentation  and  decorative  feather  art  en- 
tered into  the  very  life  of  the  Mexican  people 
prior  to  the  Conquest.  All  tbe  land  of  the 
Aztecs  was  searched  for  artists  who  showed 
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special  taknt  in  this  difficult  and  exacting  kind 
of  work.  Children  were  trained  frotn  childhood 
in  special  schools  of  arl  and  iheir  masters  were 
themselvcE  the  most  skilled  artisls  of  the  land. 
Ficture-raakinK  was,  however,  but  a  sart  of 
their  instruction.  They  were  schooled  in  the 
t  of  making  princely  Kacments  for  the  em- 


and  he  was  inordinately  proud  of  his  skill, 
probably  more  so  than  of  his  royal  honors. 

The  Feather  Markets- The  work  of  the 
feather  artists  developed  a  Kfcat  commercial 
business  for  the  Altec  merchants.  The  most 
hishiy  appreciated  feBthcrs  were  bouRht  and 
sold  daily  in  the  market,  where  tbev  were  so 
esteemed  that  they  brouHfal  lileraliy  tev>erat 
times  their  weight  in  KoJd.  They  passed  as 
currency  among  the  Aitecs  and  n^hborinft 
nations;  and  nothing  Boore  valtiable  with  which 
to  pay  the  raitsom  of  captured  princes  «r  con- 
quered Idngdotns  existed  than  they.  Captives 
who  were  good  feather  artists  brouftht  hiKh 
prices  in  the  market  and,  for  this  reason,  their 
lives  were  spared  from  the  sacrificial  aUai. 
Merchants  devoted  themselves  especially  to  the 
buyiag  and  selling  of  art  feathers;  and  the 
chief  purchaser  for  the  court  held  the  title  of 
purveyor  of  feathers  to  the  sovereign.  Uen 
of  fine  artistic  tastes  were  trained  to  sort 
feathers  and  to  arrange  (hem  into  classes  ac- 
cordinc  lo  their  color,  ftnenees,  merit  and  mar- 
kel  value.  They  held  office  under  the  govern- 
ment and  were  highly  pftid  officials. 

Throughout  the  A«ec  Empire,  very  stringettt 
laws  protected,  the  birds  from  which  the  most 
esteemed  feathers  were  obtained  for  the  work 
of  the  artist ;  and  the  quetaal,  the  moist  highly 
vahied  of  these  fatoted  ones,  grew  into  a 
E»cred  bird,  and  as  such  his  feathers  could  be 
worn  only  by  the  king  and  the  hii^  priest,  both 
of  whom  represented  their  gods  upon  earth. 
The  Artec  monarch s  maintained  great  aviaries 
in  the  ca^tal  where  birds  of  rare  plumage  were 
reared  with  the  greaiesi  care;  and  the  stealing 
of  feathers  from  these  royal  aviaries  was  pun- 
i^ed  with  death. 

Centuries  of  training  in  art  work  of  such 
an  exacting  nature  as  feather  mosaics  developed 
ihe  artistic  sense  strongly  in  the  artist  caste  of 
the  Uexican  people;  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  this  ability  began  to  lihow  itself  in  a'  new 
way  shortly  after  the  Cooqaest,  when  Spanish 
friars  and  missionaries,  many  of  Ihem  no  mean 
artists  themselves,  began  to  teach  the-  prira- 
ciples  of  European  art  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Mexican  convents  and  schools,  nearly  alt  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  native  nobility  or  to 
families  dedicated  to  trade,  to  the  arts,  the 
crafts  or  lo  literature  and  music,  al!  of  which 
were  held  just  a  little  lower  than  noble  rank. 
The  merchants  who  brouffht  the  precious 
feathers  to  the  capital  and  diFlribuled  the  manu- 
farlured  product  to  the  furthermost,  confines 
of  the  empire  and  lo  the  countries  beyond 
formed  a  guild  unto  themselves,  over  which 
presided  Quet»lcoatl,   Ihe  Arst  half  of   whose 


name  ie  formed  from  the  "quettal,"  the  sacred 
bird   and   the   symbol    of    divinity.      It    is   still 

S reserved  upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  Guatemala. 
ut  the  very  enthusiasm  with  which  the  natives 
threw  themselves  into  the  new  learning  called 
for  the  restraining  hand  of  Spain,  which  gradu- 
ally shut  out  from  them  almost  every  field  oi 
endeavor  except  that  of  painting,  or  so  con- 
trolled the  workmen  that  the  Spaniards  got  the 
profits  and   the  glory   from   every  accompHsh- 

Hispano-Indian  School. — Echoes  have  come 
down  of  a  school  of  Indian  painters,  who  flour- 
ished during;  the  first  50  years  following  the  fall 
of  Tenochtitlan,  in  Tcxcoco  and  Cuautitlan, 
both  towns  near  the  capital.  Under  their 
Spanish  masters  they  had  learned  to  paint  the 
baints  and  to  represent  graphically  bihiical  and 
religious  legendary  subjects.  They  painted 
the  pieces  of  "e scenario"  necessary  (or  the 
production  of  the  miracle  plays  and  other 
dramatic  rcpresenlalions  by  means  of  which  the 
Christian  Church  attempted  to  leach  the  natives 
the  principles  and  dogmas  of  its  faith.  Liiile 
or  none  of  ihe  art  of  this  period  has  survived. 
with  the  exception  of  one  picture  of  inler- 
naiional  fame  which,  on  accoimt  of  the  material 
on  which  it  is  painted  and  the  artist's  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  almost  certainly  belongs  to 
this  early  I  be  ro- Indian  school.  This  is  the 
famous  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 
which  made  its  appearance  within  eight  veari 
ailer  ihe  fall  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  before 
1530.  The  religious  legend  asserts  that  the 
picture  of  the  patroness  of  the  Mexican  people 
K3S  miraculously  made  by  the  tilma  or  shoulder- 
covering  of  a  poor  Indian  named  Juan  Diego: 
historical  invcstigaiioo  has  shown  that  it  was 
painted  for  a  miracle  play  given  in  one  of  the 
new  convent  schools  in  the  City  of  Mexico  verj- 
shorlly  after  the  Conquest.  This  picture 
shows  very  considerable  artistic  talent,  which 
is  neither  Spanish  nor  Indian,  but  a  blending  of 
the  two.  The  drawing  is  bold  and  free  and  the 
coloring  anticipates,  by  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  sofl,  pleasing  tone  of  the  artists  i>i 
the  first  great  Mexican  school. 

The  demands  of  the  ever  tireless,  ever  active 
church  upon  the  Spanish-born  and  native 
artisls  ahke  were  insistent  and  persistent  and 
many  hundreds  of  canvases  belonging  lo  the 
first  three-quarters  of  a  century  following  ihe 
Conquest  were  produced  at  the  wave  of  her 
miraculous  wand,  for  the  churche^  school?, 
convents,  monasteries  and  episcopal  palace-. 
that  sprang  up,  phantom-like,  throughout  the 
land.  Spanish  artists  of  noie  were  brought 
from  old  Spain  to  superintend  the  work  of  the 
native  artists  in  New  Spain :  and  they  all 
attested  the  wonderful  aptitude  of  their  pupils. 

Early  Spanish  HaBter*.—  One  of  the  earli- 
est of  these  masters  was  Rodrigo  de  Cifuenic;. 
who  arrived  in  Mexico  shortly  after  the  Con- 
quest. He  appears  to  have  had  the  patronage 
of  the  conqueror,  Cortes,  of  whom  he  painted 
several  portraits.  The  picture  of  the  baptism 
of  Magiscatiin  in  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Tlaxcala,  is  said  to  l>e  his  work.  He  a)^ 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  first  audencia  and 
also  of  Doiia  Marina,  the  Indian  querida  >>( 
Cortes,  about  1536. 

Andres  de  Concha,  who  arrived  in  Mexico 
during  the  time  of  the  first  viceroy,  and  his 
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Indian  pupih  enjoyed  a  hi):^  reputation  afl 
interior  decorators  of  churches  and  convents  and 
they  were  often  called  to  interior  cities  to  da 
decorative  work.  Tlie  group  of  paintings  over 
the  hi^h  altar  of  Santo  Doi^hko  Churdi  in 
Yanhuitijb,  Oaxaca,  is  the  woifa  of  Concha, 
whom  Padre  Burgoaque  calls  the  Apeles  of 
the  New  World. 

Arteaga,  another  master  painter,  is  said  to 
have  reached  Mexico  City  three  years  after  the 
Conquest  and  to  have  been  very  active  in  build- 
ing up  the  Indian  scho<d.  There  was  one  of 
his  pictures,  'The  Visitation  oi  the  Virgin,' 
in  the  old  church  of  Santa  Teresa  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century;  and  it  is  probably 
still  in  existence. 

Sim6n  Pereyns,  a  Flemish  artist,  painted  the 
pictures  for  the  main  altar  of  La  Merced  church, 
and  a  'Virgin  with  a  Child*  in  the  National 
Academy  is  supposed  lo  be  his  work.  Fran- 
cisco Zinnaya  and  Francisco  Morales  were  his 
contemporaries.  Alonio  Vazquez,  who  was 
somewhat  younger  than  Pereyni,  was  also 
active  as  an  artist  and  a  teacher.  The  'Assump> 
tion'  and  the  'Redemption,'  in  the  Natioaal 
Academy  are  credited  to  him.  Juan  dc  Roay 
one  of  Viizquei'  pupila,  has  left  a  fairly  good 
series  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virfrin,  in 
the  cburdi  of  San  Fraadsco,  Cnautinchao, 
Puebla. 

Pupils  of  these  masters,  also  famous  in  their 
day,  have  come  down  to  us.  fiemal  Diax  del 
Castillo,  the  first  historian  of  the  Conquest  and 
(Mie  of  th«  soldiers  who  took  part  in  it,  praises 
highly^  three  Indian  painters  and  lapidaries. 
Andres-  de  Aquino,  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  £1 
Crespillo  whom  he  likens  to  the  best  artists  o£ 
Italy  and .  Spain  in  his  day.  Aloiuo  Vazquez 
and  his  pupil  Juan  de  Rtia,  already  mentioned, 
are  credited  with  having  introduced  correct 
European  methods  of  art  into  Mexico;  and 
they  and  their  school  undoubtedly '  paved  the 
waj'  for  the  flourishing  and  excelluil  school  of 
artists  of  the  17th  century.  In  fact  We  Imow, 
by  the  results  already  obtained  and  by  the 
reports  that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  there 
had  been  a  wonderful  quickening  of  life  in  all 
the  arts  between  1521  and  1600,  This  was  but 
a  re-echo  of  the  animation  in  art  in  Spain  hern 
self,  in  Italy,  in  the  Netherlands  and  throughout 
the  vast  Spanish  empire  in  America.  Industriet, 
arts,  trades,  commerce,  mintng,  agriculture  took 
on  a  new  existence,  and  Mexico  City  became 
the  first  metropolis  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
centre  of  this  new-bom  progress  in  America. 
The  genius  of  the  Spaniard  for  ortcanization 
laid  its  hand  upon  the  immense  domains  of  tbe 
Moctezumas  and  that  hand  was  never  lifted  for 
300  years,  duiin){  all  of  which  time  the  artistic 
life  of  the  luxurious  capital  of  New  Spain  was 
ever  in  touch  with  that  of  the  mother  country. 
With  ihc  coming  of  the  first  viceroy  in  1535, 
this  activity  of  the  favorite  colony  increased. 
A  year  later  printing  was  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico City;  and  the  court  of  Spain  began  to  take  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  educational  and  artistic 
development  of  her  favorite  colony.  To  this 
interest  and  the  strong  encouragement  which 
accompanied  it  is  due,  tn  part  at  least,  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  native  artists  worked. 
The  hundreds  of  Spanish  and  Flemish  paintings 
and  the  thousands  of  art  prints  that  flooded  the 
land,  affording  means  of  study  and  advance- 
ment not  before  possessed  by  the  natives,  made 
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possible  the  successful  school  of  native  a 
which  the  l7th  century  opened. 

Infiuence  of  Spaoiah  Art — The  discovery 
of  America  and  the  sudden  vast  treasures  that 
poured  into  Spain  from  over  seas,'  the  long 
struggle  with  the  Moors,  of  Christianity  against 
Mohamimedaaism,  the  rise  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  birth  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  and  the  consequent  wars  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  powers  and  con> 
ctttions  thereby  engendered,  were  forces  that 
worked  inexorably  to  the  shaping  of  all  Spanish 
art,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Church  and 
received  its  inspiration  and  encouragement  co»- 
Stanliy  from  the  same  source.  Italy  was  the 
great  mistress  o£  Latin  art  and  the  teadier  oi 
Spain,  when  she  came  to  lay  by  her  Gothic 
traditions,  but  Spanish  art  traveled  a  road  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  of  Italy,  In  Spain 
art  was  very  Urgsly  influenced  by  the  traditions 
aad  dogma  of  the  Christian  Church,  w^icb  con- 
tinued to  shape  it  to  its  ends  and  control  its 
execution.  In  Italy  it  was  classical  and  it  ran 
after  strange  gods  which  also  shaped  it  to  their 
ends.  In  Italy  art  was  free,  imrestrained,  licen- 
tious the  tnore  orthodox  Christians  contended. 
In  Spain  it  was  bound  by  the  canons  of  Church 
law,  by  the  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
and  Iqr  an  intense  fanaticism  and  »  devotion 
to  the  Christine  doctrine  and  legendary  lore 
□nknown  in  other  countries.  Upon  it  rested 
the  heavy  hand  of  asceticism  and  the  sombre 
shadow  of  the  Inquisition,  a  peculiarly  Spaniili 
in^tution.  Yet  the  artists  of  Iialy  excrdeed 
an  all-powerful  inAuence  upon  those  of  Spain, 
for  more  than  two  cenlurieB  of  changes  vary- 
ing always  within  a  certain  defined  and  re-i 
tmcted  area  of  activity.  The  ascetic  Spanish 
lasie  did  not  change,  its  Gothic  attitude,  when 
under  Italian  influeiKe  it  changed  its  fashion  in 
painting.  While  the  Italian  gloried  in  the  nvtde 
of  Greek  and  Roiaao  art,  the  asceticism  of 
Spain  covered  up  the  parts  of  the  human  bodyi 
wrapping  them  about  with  draperies,  too  often 
much  less  artistic  than  the  freer  treatment  of 
Italy.  While  the  Italian  artist  boldly  attempted 
to  depict  the  human  anatomy  in  all  its  nude  oi 
semi-nude  and  almost  wholly  Pagan  attitudes, 
the  Spanish  artist  was  forced  to  resort  to  sug-< 
gestiqn  to  convey  lasting  impression:  oi  what 
uis  asceticism  Irad  forced  him  to  hide  from 
sight  Thus,  while  the  Italian  artist,  by  his 
free  and  imconventiott^  use  of  tbe  nude,  ob- 
tained brilliant  sculptural  effects,  the  Spanish 
artist,  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the.  same  ends, 
while  drapiue  his  Jigureg,  became  insensibly  a 
colorisL  So  Murillo,  the  greatest  of  all  Spanish 
colorists,  has  always  been  Spain's  most  popular 
artist. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that,  of  all  the 
Italian  schools,  the  Venetian  suited  Spanish 
taste  best ;  and  of  all  the  Venetian  artists,  Titian 
appealed  most  to  the  Spanish  attitude  of  mind 
toward  art.  The  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
Venetians,  their  itidisiinct  drawing  and  their 
nr^lect  of  the  antique  appealed  to  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  Spanish  artists,  So  Titian 
became  the  motive  spirit  in  the  renaissance 
movement  in  Spanish  art.  A  powerful  but 
secondary  influence  was,  exercised  by  the  HdIt 
lander,  Antoine  More,  who,  as  a  portrait  painter, 
was  little  inferior  to  Titian.  Vandyck  also 
contributed  to  the  making  of  Spanish  art  tra- 
ditions.    But  the  atmosphere  of   Spanish,  life 
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and  the  fcmd  reliKioas  spirit  of  the  land 
twiste<]  all  the  foreign  traditions  of  art  and  of 
sdiools  to  their  own  way  of  thirtldno:  and  of 
viewing  life  and  of  admowlcdffinK  its  oblif^- 
tionl,  with  the  result  that  Spanish  art  grew 
to  be  a  thing  apart  from  its  gwn  Gothic  tra- 
ditioni,  from  the  classical  style  which  it  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  the  riRid  Venetian  Khool 
to  which  il  very  strongly  inclined.  The  sooibre, 
ardent,  fanatical  Spanish  mind  worked  over 
all  these  materials  and  from  the  woT]an^  sprang 


Morales.  Sandiez,  Coello,  joannis,  Becena  (thi 
great  teacher),  Fernandez  el  Mudo  (the  'Titian 
of  Spain*),  Cotin,  Znbarin,  Pereda,  Velazques 
(the  incoii4>arable  portrait  painter)  and  Un- 
rillo,  the  superb  master  of  color.  And  they 
all  had,  throogfa  their  ari  which  found  it*  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  their  influence  upon  the 
artists  of  the  colonies  in  America.  Yet  we  lode 
in  Tain  in  treatises  on  art  for  any  adeqtnle 
presentation  of  the  work  of  the  American 
artists  or  of  the  vast  oot^l  of  excellent  paint- 
ing by  the  Spanish  colonics  in  America,  alt  of 
whom  followed  the  tradibons  of  the  mother 
country,  modifying  them  more  or  less  according 
to  their  scyeral  environments  and  local  influ- 
ences. Yet  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
followers  of  the  Spanish  masters  in  America, 
enthusiastic  students  of  their  creations,  tireless 
woflcers,  covered  the  two  continents  from  Sm 
Francisco  to  Buenos  Aires,  VrMn  Cuba  to  Chile. 
In  every  provincial  capital  industrious  schools 
of  art  existed:  and  all  followed  the  traditions 
of  Spain.  At  the  exhortation  of  the  Church  and 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  dealers  who  made 
a  business  of  shipping  pictures  over  seas  to  the 
colonics,  the  Spanish  artists  at  home  redoubled 
their  efforts;  and  a  constant  stream  of  canvases 
poured  forth  from  their  hives  of  art  industry. 
No  church,  convent,  college  or  university  in  the 
vast  domains  of  Spain  beyond  the  sea  was  so 
poor  as  not  to  possess  at  least  one  treasure  from 
the  an  centres  of  the  mother  land.  When  the 
ecclesiastic  dignitaries  of  Spain  wished  to  show 
honor  to  some  institution  of  the  colonies,  ihey 
forwarded  to  it  a  painting  or  other  work  of 
some  noted  Spanish  artist  The  king,  the  em- 
peror and  die  nobles  showed  their  favors  in 
the  same  manner.  New  Spain,  the  favorite 
namesake  of  the  mother  land,  became  thus  a 
storehouse  of  Spanish  art.  These  treasures 
were  to  the  Mexican  artists  what  the  pictures  of 
Italy  and  Holland  were  to  tlw  artists  of  Spain. 
They  copied  them,  thn  imitated  them  and  they 
buili  upon  them  a  Mexican  art  which,  while 
it  followed  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  school, 
was  yet,  in  many  respects,  distinctly  Mexican, 
as  the  character  of  the  Mexican  people  and  their 
environments  are  distinct  from  those  of 
Spain. 

For  more  than  200  years  the  Spanish  ar- 
tist attended  to  only  one  of  the  manifesta- 
ttons  of  nature,  that  is,  man  and  his  relation 
to  the  deity  and  to  heavenly  manifestations. 
Mountains,  streams,  oceans,  the  sun.  the  moon, 
the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the  glory  of  the 
day  meant  nothing  to  him  except  when  thc^ 
helped  him  to  depict  his  deity,  his  saints,  his 
religious  traditions,  his  do^as  and  his  mira- 
cles.   In  all  this  the  Mexican  artist  followed 


.  faithfully,  cansdeniiously,  ear- 
neatly.  But  the  spirit  with  which  be  executed 
bis  tasks  was  noticeably  different  from  that  of 
his  teachers.  The  stem,  harsh  character  of  the 
Spaniard  is  d^ictcd  in  the  hard  lines  of  <v<o 
the  best  of  his  artists  up  to  the  time  he  began 
to  leave  behind  him  the  vivid  memoiy  of  his 
terrific  religious  wars  against  the  Uoors. 
When  the  "heathen*  of  the  New  World  had 
been  conquered  and  placed  beneath  his  bed 
and  he  had  filled  with  churches,  sbrines  and 
colleges  their  vast  domain;  when  he  had  lifted 
from  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  strife  in 
behalf  of  altar  and  hearth,  then  the  Spanish 
artist  began  to  cover  up  the  harsh  lines  of 
Gothic  and  early  Venetian  art  traditions  and 
feelinga,  thus  engendering  an  attitude  of  mind 
that  made  possible  the  wonderful  analytical 
representations  of  Vellzouez  and  the  bnlliani 
coloring  and  softeiung  efiects  of  MuriUo. 

But  as  the  Inifian  diaracter  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Spaniard,  so  long  before  Spain 
had  deserted  her  ancient  (jotUc  traditions  com- 
pletdy,  the  Mexican  artists  had  become  noted 
for  "the  gentleness  of  their  arL*  More  than 
half  a  century  before  Murillo  produced  his  best 
work,  which  marks  the  middle  and  last  periods 
in  hia  progressive  development,  the  old  Mexi- 
can master,  Belt4sar  de  Echave,  had  painted 
characteristically  native  pictures  which  found 
their  way  to  the  foremost  shrines  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  many  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  where,  not  infrofpicntly,  they  were 
re|)resentcd  to  be  the  work  of  noted  Spanish 
artists.  His  reputation  extended  even  to  Spain 
where  he  was  praised  by  the  foremost  painters 
of  the  dfay,  a  great  distinction  for  a  colonial 
artist,  in  an  age  when  Spain  was  very  jealous 
of  all  honors  given  outside  her  own  peninEular 
domain.  But  greater  honors  have  come  to 
Mexican  artists  since  Echave's  day;  for  the 
works  of  her  masters  have  been  gathered  up 
from  all  over  the  land  and  taken  to  Europe 
where  they  have  been  passed  off  as  original 
works  of  Spanish  masters  of  the  16th,  I7ih  and 
ISth  centuries.  Thus  Mexico  has  lost  comn- 
less  treasures  of  native  art.  Every  revolution 
has  helped  to  deplete  her  works  of  her  great- 
est artists.  The  sacking  of  cities,  the  plunder- 
ing of  churches,  convents  and  private  houses, 
the  rapacity  of  native  owners  of  art  treasures 
and  foreign  speculators  and  often  the  very 
ignorance  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  have 
conspired  to  deprive  her  of  the  living  records 
of  her  prominence  in  art  over  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  American  continent.  Seme  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  have  been  accused  of 
rutting  from  their  gilded  frames  the  great  old 
canvases  of  the  churches  and  'convents  and 
turning  them  with  the  paint  side  upward  to 
serve  as  tents  or  shelters  from  the  tropical  sun 
for  themselves  and  their  brother  officers 
Valuable  pictures  of  native  and  foreign  artisls 
Were  not  unfrequently  slashed  with  swords  or 
knives  or  otherwise  mutilated  or  destroj-ed. 
But  the  greatest  injury  done  to  native  art  was 
the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  treasures 
possessed  by  the  nation  and  the  consequent 
neglect  to  care  for  it  Ancient  pictures  of 
merit  were  replaced  by  others  of  lesser  value 
or  historical  interest  by  some  local  artist  in 
vogue  at  the  lime  and  the  dispossessed  pictures 
were  relegated  to  the  garret  where  they  were 
left  to  moulder  in  the  damp  and  darkness  and 
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ta  beccme  worm-eaten.  Guardians  of  the 
ireasures  of  the  churcfa,  tempted  ty  cupidity, 
often  sold  (heir  finest  nctUTM,  whicb  not  in- 
frequently passed  to  foreign  lands  there  to 
cease  to  be  Uexican  in  name  at  le«tt. 

And  yet  no  other  country  on  the  American 
coDtinenI  continues  to  powess  anything  like  the 
amount  of  reall:^  artisUc  pictures  bf  its  ancient 
artists  as  Chat  still  retained  by  Mexico.  Lovers 
of  art  in  Mexico  have  begiuit  to  lecogniae  the 
h^h  standard  of  excellence  altainedby  tkeit 
best  masters  of  the  17th  and  I8lh  centuries; 
and  the  market  vahie  of  these  picturea  has 
risen  rapidly,  during  the  present  century.  Gut 
this  is  an  added  danger  to  the  retention  of  the 
native  art  at  home. 

The  School  of  Echave.--  The  founder  of 
the  first  Mexican  school  waa  Belt&sar  de 
Echave,  the  elder,  whose  first  existing  picture 
oates  baek  to  1601.  He  had  alrea<^  become  a 
famous  artist  by  1609,  years  before  Vel&zqucK 
and  Murillo  flourished  in  Spain.  His  draw- 
ing and  conceptions  arc  very  much  belter  than 
anything  produced  by  hia  contetnporaries ;  his 
forms  and  faces  are  true  to  lalure  and  his 
style  Is  devoid  of  affectations  and  conceits. 
Other  Mexican  painters  have  surpassed  Ech&ve 
in  exectuion,  in  perfection  of  style,  in  the 
observation  of  the  technical  law*  of  art,  but 
none  have  approached  him  in  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  depth  of  thought  In  fact  he  was 
philologist,  critic  and  writer  as  well  as  artist 
His  wife.  La  Sumaya,  who  was  also  an  artist 
of  no  .mean  merit,  is  said  to  have  been  his 
teacher  in  the  art  of  painting;  and  a  meritori- 
ous iHcture  of  San  Sebastian  in  the  cadiedral  is 
said  to  l>e  from  her  brush.  Echave  and  his 
wife  both  belonged  to  the  Spanish  school  of 
Joann^,  the  best  artist  of  his  dav  and  superior 
to  all  who  preceded  him  in  Spam.  The  work  of 
Echave  is  uneaual,  but  the  best  of  it  shows  a 
genius  superior  even,  to  that  of  his  master, 
whose  praise  all  Spain  sang  in  his  day. 
Thoi^  his  Style  was  finished  and  somewhat 
laborM,  like  that  of  the  artists  of  bis  epoch, 
yet  his  industry  and  application  were  so  great 
that  he  left  very  many  pictures  varying  from 
huge  canvases  to  anall  tablets,  which,  i>efore 
the  amortizatjan  of  church  property,  were  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  churches  of  the  capi- 
tal and  in  many  of  those  in  the  interior. 
Among  his  existing  pictures  are  'San  Cristo- 
bal' (1601).  which  stood  over  the  great  door 
of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  'San  Ignacio' 
(1610),  and  the  'Martyrdom  of  the  Virpn  of 
Colonia,'  both  of  w^ich  were  also  in  the  same 
edifice:  'San  Franasco  de  Paula,^  in  Guada- 
lupe cnurch;  'Martyrdom  of  Santa  Cataritia' 
(1640),  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  'Santa  Cecilia,* 
one  of  his  best,  in  the  Profesa.  In  1603  he 
painted  15  tablets  for  the  aitar  of  the  old 
church    of    Santiago,   Tlaltclolco. 

Luis  Juaret,  a  contempm^ry  of  Echave, 
shows,  in  all  his  works,  strong  individuality. 
His  figures  are  excellent,  his  exposition  strong 
and  true,  but  his  execution  is  frequently  un- 
eoual.  ^any  of  the  heads  of  his  figures,  to 
wnicfa  he  paid  much  attention,  are  as  fine  as 
anything  produced  by  the  Spanish  masters  of 
his  day.  Ju&rez'  style  is  free  and  less  laboreil 
than  that  of  his  master,  Echave,  to  whom  he 
is  but  slightly  inferior.  He  was  very  prolific 
and  this,  coupled  with  his  popularity,  made  his 
execution,  like  that  of  Echave,  very  unequal. 


However,  his  conception  is  always  bold  and  his 
coloring  good.  His  work  is  more  realistic  than 
that  of  Echave.  Most  of  his  known '  luctures 
are  in   the   Mexican   National  Academy, 

joii  Juirez,  who  was  active  from  1642  to 
I6(^  fobowed  the  traditions  of  Echave  aod 
came  the  nearest  of  all  the  Mexican  painters 
to  attaining  to  the  excellencies  of  his  master, 
to  whom  he  was  but  slightly  inferior  in  ex- 
pression and  the  depicting  of^  religious  feeling. 
He  had  exceptional  talent  but,  owing  to  the 
speed  with  which  he  was  forced  to  do  the  vast 
amount  of  work  that  came  to  him,  he  often  be- 
came careless.  Rafael  Lucio,  an  excellent 
critic,  says  of  luirez:  ''I  have  seen  angels  of 
his  that  seemea  to  belong  to  the  very  best  pe- 
riod of  Italian  art.*  His  style  is  elevated  and 
more  realistic  than  that  of  Luis  Juarez; 
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grave  and  harmomous  colorit^  there  is  a  noble 
severity.  Hia  figures  are  free  and  flexible  and 
show  strong  indtviduali^,  while  his  canvases 
arc  generally  lit  with  tbe  animation  of  life, 
partially  due  to  his  masterly  grouping  of  fig- 
ures, his  excellent  coloring  and  his  decided 
tendency  toward  that  softneas  and  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  the  school  of  Echave. 
lliere  is  a  noted  depth  and  contrast  in  his  cpl- 
oring.  A  number  of  his  best  pictures  are  in 
die  Mexican  National  Academy. 

Sebastian  de  Arteaga,  a  priest  and  notary  for 
the  Inquisition,  was  anomer  excellent  artist 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Echave.  He  dis- 
plays vigor,  power,  freedom  of  movement  and 
a  boldness  unknown  up  to  his  time  in  the  Med- 
can  school.  His  style  is  less  finished  than  that 
of  his  great  contem^raries  and  hia  coloring  is 
not  so  good;  but  his  figures  of  the  Virgin  are 
graceful  and  beautiful.  He  is  content,  loo  often 
with  carefully  executing  his  central  figures  and 
leaving  his  accessories  but  poorly  dione.  His 
style  is  truer  to  nature  than  that  of  the  elder 
Echave  but  he  lacks  the  ^ace  of  the  old  mas- 
ter and  that  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the 
early  Mexican  painters.  In  his  work  there  is 
a  dash  and  a  freedom  with  the  brush  that 
might  have  made  of  him  a  really  great  artist 
bad  he  ^ven  his  whole  attention  to  art;  but 
be  had  too  many  other  occupations  to  permit 
him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  In  the 
Mexican  National  Academy  there  are  three 
notable  pictures  of  his;  *The  Betrothal  of  the 
Virg>n,>  'Saint  Thomas  Putting  his  Hand  into 
the  Wound  of  the  Christ'  and  his  'Adoration 
of  the  Wise  Men.' 

Beltasar  de  Echave  (1632-82)  the  younger, 
son  of  the  elder  artist  of  the  same  name,  de> 
veloped  a  style  very  different  from  that  of  his 
father.  He  was  bold  and  vigorous  but  too 
impatient  to  finish  his  work  well.  His  draw- 
ing is  frequently  faulty  and  his  execution  re- 
minds one  of  Arteaga,  of  whom  he  was  a  con- 
temporary. His  compositions,  however,  show 
plenty  of  life  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic. Althougli  he  was  a  follower  of  Artca^, 
he  foreshadows  the  new  school  which  distin- 
guished the  following  century.  His  'Entomb- 
ment' is  one  of  the  most  notable  works  of  the 
dM  Mexican  school.  Two  other  notable  pic- 
tures of  his,  'The  Triumph  of  the  Church'  and 
'The  Triumph  of  Faith,'  are  both  in  the  Puebla 
Cathedral,  which  also  possesses  several  other 
fHctures  of  his.  'The  Savior,'  'The  Martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Peter  of  Veronica,'   "The  Four 
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EVangelisls,*   in  fhe  Mexican   National  Acad- 
emy are  also  good  pictures. 

The  latter  part  of  the  17ih  cenltir)',  which 
Arleaga  and  Echave  the  yonngcr  influenced 
strongly,  was  very  active  in  art.  Juan  Correa, 
whose  drawing  and  coloring  are  excellent. 
Fainted  much.  His  work  shows  freedom  of 
execution,  a  firm  handling  of  the  subject  and 
an  easy  swing  of  the  brush,  bnl  his  tone  is 
often  oppressive.  Six  great  painting  of  his  are 
in  the  cathedral  With  Correa  begins  a  period 
of  decadence  in  Mexican  art.     But  he  was  a 

Kat  teacher  and  he  introduced  new  ideas  into 
xicsn  art  which  were  destined  to  become 
the  most  noticeable  motive  power  of  the  new 
school  made  famous  by  Ibarra  and  Cabrera, 
his  two  most  noted  pupils.  He  was  lavish  in 
his  employment  of  figures,  loved  immense  can- 
vases and  aimed  at  grand  and  imposing  scenes. 
His  grouping  is  artistic  and  the  general  tone  of 
his  picture  is  good.  His  characters  show  sin- 
cere feeling,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  de- 
votedness  about  his  more  deeply  religioui 
canvases.  He  has  been  rather  under  than  over 
estimated  by  modem  critics.  His  boldness  of 
conception,  freedom  of  execution  uid  daring 
inspired  to  greater  attainments  his  two  great 
pupils.  His  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'  the 
'Triumph  of  Saint  Michael'  and  the  'Entrance 
of  Tcsus  into  Jerusalem*  all  contain  multitudes 
of  fieures,  but  the  tone  is  gloomy  and  the  color- 
ing decidedly  opaque. 

Nicolas  Becerra,  who  also  belong  to  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  17th  century,  anticipates  the 
characteristics  of  the  painters  of  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century,  excellent  coloring,  bold- 
ness of  conception  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
Another,  Diego  de  Becerra,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
of  the  same  period,  devoted  his  energies  to  de- 
picting scenes  and  events  in  the  history  of  the 
order.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  in  the  con- 
vents of  the  Franciscans  in  Mexico  City  and 
Puebla.  Another  priest.  Nicolis  Rodr^e» 
Jnare*,  shows  good  coloring,  simplicity  of  style 
and  studied  and  well-executed  drapery,  all  char- 
acteristically foreshadowing  the  coming  school. 
He  was  the  be«  portrait  pamter  of  his  day.  His 
'Santa  Gerlnidis  Offering  her  Heart  to  the 
Crucified  Christ'  (ItOO)  is  in  the  Mexican 
National  Academy.  Other  pictures  of  his  are 
in  the  Profesa  and  other  churches  of  the 
capital. 

luan  Rodriguez  Juirei  (167S-1728),  nephtrw 
of  tosi  and  brother  of  Nicolas,  enjoyed  a  very 
high  reputation  in  his  day;  and  he  had  a  strong 
influence  over  the  younger  artists,  who  were 
destined  to  later  establish  a  new  school.  He 
was  very  prolific  and  many  of  his  works  sur- 
vive. He  painted  a  series  of  scenes  of  the 
Virgin  of  Tepozotlin,  of  which  the  most  real- 
istic and  best  executed  represents  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  'San  Antonio,'  <San  Francisco  de 
Qneretaro,'  'San  Juan  de  Dios'  are  in  Qner^ 
taro;  an  auto-portrait  is  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy. His  are  the  decorative  pictures  for  the 
altar  of  Los  Reyes  in  the  cathedral.  Three 
paintings  in  the  Profesa  stiggest  Murillo.  A 
colossal  San  Cristobal  and  the  'Visi.m  of 
Santa  Gertrudis'  were  in  San  Agastin  Church. 
The  'Jndgment  of  Saint  LSwrence'  (1702)  is 
a   notable  picture.     In  the   Carmelite   churches 
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He  preached  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from  re- 
straint and  he  revolted  against  tlie  careEully- 
WTongfat  work  of  the  school  of  the  elder 
Echave.  Hil  touch  is  Ug^l,  his  color  brilliant; 
but  his  h'^t  and  shade  are  weakly  defined.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  school 
that  produced  much  brilliant  work  in  Mexican 

Among  the  other  artists  of  this  period  are 
Josi  Torres,  Manuel  Orellano,  Diego  Casanova, 
Juan  de  ta  Plaza  (extravagant  in  coloring  and 
execution)  and  Manuel  Luna  (coloring  and 
drawing  good).  So  brilKant  is  the  colorine  of 
the  latters  work  that  much  of  it  has  been 
passed  off  as  that  of  Murillo  and  his  jnctures 
have  been  gathered  up  and  shipped  to  Europe, 
where  they  have  been  sold  as  works  of  the 
great  Spanish  master. 

Crist6bal  Villalpando  painted  from  about 
1663  to  1710  in  a  vcry_  unequal  manner:  but 
few  if  any  Mexican  artists  have  had  freer  and 
bolder  imagination  than  he  or  greater  power  of 
execution.  In  his  imagination  there  was  much 
of  the  poet,  but  he  was  affected  with  the  Gon- 
gorism  of  his  age  and  exaggeration  and  com- 
plexity mark  his  best  work.  His  coloring  is 
weak  and  his  larger  canvases  are  in  poor  taste 
yet  some  of  his  (lecorativc  work  is  excellent. 

*Friar  Manuel,*  a  Jesuit  priest,  has  been 
called  the  Murillo  of  Mexico  on  account  of  Ihe 
brilliancy  of  his  coloring;  but  his  drawin;;  is 
careless.  His  simplicity  boldness  and  soft- 
ness of  coloring  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had 
studied  Murillo. 

Jose  Ibarra  n6e8?-1756),  one  of  the  two 
best  painters  of  the  18th  century,  followed  Juan 
Rodriguez  Ju&rez  to  exaggeration.  His  figures, 
perspective  and  drawing  are  good  and  the  gen- 
eral tnne  of  his  work  is  pleasing  and  effective 
but  he  shows  strongly  the  mannerisms  of  his 
school.  He  is  prodigal  of  reds  and  blues,  often 
in  masses,  In  the  style  of  Murillo.  He  was  a 
finished  artist,  a  tireless  worker  and  possessed 
of  great  natural  talent.  Many  of  his  pictures 
exist  in  Mexico  though  many  have  been  sold 
abroad.  Nicholas  Enriquez,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Ibarra,  was  a  follower  of  Rodriguez  Juarez. 

Miguel  Cabrera,  the  close  friend  and  col- 
league of  Ibarra,  has  maintained,  for  consider- 
abt;!"  over  a  century,  his  position  in  the  tiublic 
estimation  as  the  greatest  Mexican  artist  of 
the  18th  century.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
worker.  Even  to-day,  after  dealers  have  been 
collecting  his  pictures  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  sending  them  abroad,  there  are  still 
scores  of  Cabreras  in  Mexico.  He  lived  fnr 
his  art  and  he  painted  pictures  as  Lope  de 
Vega  wrote  plays,  at  a  hot  heal,  with  no  lime  to 
pause.  In  14  months  (1756-57)  he  oainted  32 
pictures  representing  scenes  from  the  Hfe  of 
San  Ignacio  for  the  Jesuit  convent,  and  another 
series  of  tike  nature  for  Santo  Domingo.  His 
drawing  is  freer  and  better  than  that  of  most 
Mexican  painters  and  he  improved  much  on  his 
inspirer,  Rodriguez  Jufirei,  softetiing  the  cruder 
tones  and  shunning  exaggeratitm.  His-groop- 
tng  natural  "and  excellent,  his  invention  pleas- 
ing and  full  of  intelligence,  his  colorine  soft 
yet  brilliant  cast  a  certain  amount  of  beauty 
about  all  his  work.  His  taste  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  Echave  the  elder,  his  force  less  than 
that  of  Arteaga  and  his  ima^nalion  less  hold 
and  free  than  Villalpando's ;  yet  the   genera) 
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average  of  bis  artistic  qualiticE  and  tbc  tender- 
ness, devotion  and  mysticitm  displayed  in  his 
characterizations,  easily  place  bim  in  tbc  front 
row  of  Mexican  arlists.  Hi9  style  is  easy,  ligbt 
and  comparalively;  free  frcHp  nuimerisRis ;  and 
his  brilliant  coloring  lacks  the  solidity  of  the 
previous  school.  Like  Shakespeare  he  laid 
tribute  upon  all  who  preceded  him,  but  upon  all 
he  made  use  of  he  plated  the  stamp  of  lus  own 
indivi duality,  in  grouping,  painting  a«d  coloring 
and  idealisation.  As  he  was  the  official  painter 
of  the  Jesuits,  their  inslitutions  were  filled  with 
his  works.  So  great  was  his  fame  in  his  day 
that  churches,  convents,  schools,  the.  university 
and  individuals  ovcrwhrimed  him  with  orders 
and  forced  him  to  work  to  the  limit  of  his 
capad^.  With  fame  all  kinds  of  honors  came 
[o  him  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  mads 
ofhdal  painter  M  the  archtrisdiop  of  Mexico  and 
[he  archi episcopal  palace  possessed  many  of 
his  works.  Ricli  churches  paid  bitn  large  sitms 
10  paint  series  of  pictures  for  them.  The  min' 
ing  town  of  Taxco  cngat^ed  him  to  do  all  the 
decoration  of  the  new  church  in  that  rich  dis- 
trict and  the  church  remains  untoocfied  to  this 

The  16th  century  witnessed  the  most  active 
period  in  Mexican  art.  and  more  than  20O 
artists  arc  said  to  have  flourished  during  ih's 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Francisco 
Antonio  Vailcjo,  Francisco  Leon,  Joan  Patrice 
Morlct,  ^ose  Paez,  Nicolas  Enriquez  and 
Jose  Alcibar,  all  followers  of  Cabrera,  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  his  style    Alcibar  carried 


to  Cabrera,  to  whom  he  was  really  much 
fcrior  in  talent,  imagination  and  execution. 

After  Cabrera  no  passaUy  good  artist  aii- 
pcared  for  almost  SO  years ;  for  the  enthusiasm 
that  had  built  up  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
Spain  declined  rapidiy  even  before  the  close 
of  the  18th  century;  and  with  this  decline,  the 
erection  and  adorning  of  sacred  edifices  ceased, 
and  good  artists  became  scarce. 

The  Academy  Artists.—  For  50  years  after 
the  French  Revolution  the  only  artists  in  Mexico 
iverc  Spanish  professors  sent  over  from  Spain 
to  the  San  Carlos  Academy  of  Art  and  their 
pupils.  Aguirre.  one  of  these  professors, 
painted  the  vaulting  of  the  parochial  baptistery 
of  the  Sagrario;  and  Rafael  Ximeno  ditl  exten- 
sive decorating.  His  mural  work  is  good  but 
his  oil  paintings  are  poor.  The  'Assiwnption  of 
the  Virgin'  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  is  by 
his  hand.  It  Is  highly  imaginative  and  full  of 
action  and  possesses  the  true  aerial  quahty 
necessaiy  for  ceiling  decorations.  Jnair  Saens 
and  Jose  M.  Vastiues,  two  of  his  ptiinls,  helped 
httn  constantly  in  his  work.  Saens  took  part 
in  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  dome  and 
Vasquei  painted  the  'Annunciation*  and  'Jesus 
with  the  Children'  in  Loreto  church,  and  *Saiitt 
Anthony  Sustained  by  the  Angels'  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Sagrario,  Jos*  M.  Castro,  another  pupil, 
has  left  some  fairly  good  pictures,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  National  Academy.  He  er- 
hihits  considerable  originality  in  his  best  work. 

Francisco  Eduardo  Tresguerras,  a  Qtieritaro 
artist  and  architect  of  note,  did  considerable  in- 
terior decoration  in  which  he  shows  creative 
power  that  just  falls  short  of  tMinc  great. 

The  Puebla  School,  in  the  begintiin);  fol- 
lowed Echave  the  elder,  and  in  general  it  re- 


fletrta  ibt  inBuences  at  Vroik  m  Mekico  City. 
Its  artists  are  inferior  to  chose  of  the  capital. 
GapciA  Ferrer  painted  the  six  lar^  figures  that 
decorate  (he  ailar  of  Los  Reyes  in  the  Puebla 
Cathedral  of  which  he  was  the  arckitect.  Diego 
Becerra  executed,  a  series  of  ^icturea  for  San 
Francitca  Church,  Puebla^  'Saint  Fraticis  in  the 
Desert,'  'Saint  Francis  Accompanied  by 
Antiels,'  and  'Saint  Frsncis  in  a  Chariot  of 
Fire,'  all  of  wliicb  are  strong,  realistic  and 
well  executed.  Jose  del  Castillo  and  Miguel  de 
tiemdaza,  an  Indian  prince,  arc  two  other  well- 
known  Puebla  artists.  Joaquin  Mag6n  painted 
the  large  mural  pictures  in  the  Puebla  Cathe- 
dral sacristy,  'The  Last  Supper,'  'The  Wash- 
ing of  iJie  Feet,'  'The  Ptotection  of  the  Vir- 
S'n,'  and  also  a  series  of  the  'Passion'  in  the 
armclite  convent .  aod  another  series  on  the 
same  Subject  in  the  sacristy  of  Ocotlin,  Tlax- 
cala.  His  coloring  is  too  vivid  and  bis  work 
has  an  unfinished  appearance,  Mifjuel  Jer6nimo 
Zendejas  il72i-lS^)  was  exceedingly  popular. 
His  teduiquc  is  fauh>r  but  his  woHc  is  pleas- 
ing. His  best  picture  is  'Christ  Praying  ui  the 
Garden,'  in  the  Puebla  Sagrario.  Jose  Luis 
Rodriguez  Alconedo.  an  artist  of  much  talent. 
a  sculptor  and  a  botanist,  expelled  to  Spain  for 
revolutionary  intrigue   in   1808,   acquired   there 

Seat  fAciliw  in  pastel,  which  he  introduced  inio 
exico.  Two  of  his  Virgins  are  in  the  Puebla 
Cathedral  and  two  fine  portraits  are .  in  the 
Puebla  Aeademy,  one  of  himself  and  the  other 
of  a  Spanish  lady. 

Later  Academy  SchooL— Among  the  paint- 
ers of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  whose 
works  are  represented  in  the  National  Academy 
are  Jose  Obr£g6n,  whose  large  painting  'Queen 
XocfaitI,''  tbe  (liscoverer  of  pulque,  the  national 
drink  of  Mexico,  is  ooo  of  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  in  Mexico.  Xochitl  is  repre- 
sented as  offering  her  discovery  to  King 
Tecpancaltzic,  who  is  enthroned  upon,  Ins  seat 
of  honor  in  the  midst  of  his  royal  attendants. 
'Ibgnr  and  Ishmad'  is  perhaps  a  better  pic- 
ture, though  on  account  of  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  it  is  not  so  well  or  popularly  known, 
Rodrigez  Gutierrez'  very  striking  'Senate  of 
TlaxdJa'  represents  that  body  ddiberating  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  toward  the  invader 
Cortes.  The  invention  aind  grouping  arc  better 
than  the  coloring.  Pelegrin  Clavi's  'Isabel 
the  Catholic  Attending  her  Sick  Mother'  is  one 
of  the  best  and  moat  attractive  pictures  of  his 

rch.  The  coloring'  is  rich  and  harmonious, 
drawing  good  and  the  scene  depicted  is 
spirited.  Juan  Corderobas  two  pictures  in  the 
Academy,  one  representing  'Coltushus  and  his 
l.iitle  Son  at  the  Gate  of  Rabidb  Convent'  and 
the  other  'Ctdumhus  after  the  Discovery  of 
America.'  Juan  Ortega's  'Meeting  of  CoTlii 
and  MonUruma'  is  full  of  imagination  and  fine 
{Miloring  and  is  indicative  of  what  the  onthor 
might  have  continued  to  do.  Salome  Pina  en- 
joyed conudetlahle  reputation  among  his  fellow- 
artists.  Two  of  his  pictures  in  the  Academy, 
'Abraham  and  Isaac'  tfnd  'Saint  Charles  Bor- 
romeo'  are  spirited  in  conception  and  exectt- 
tion.  Luis  Munroy's  'Roman  (jharity'  repre- 
sents a  Roman  girl  conveying  food  to  her  im- 
prisoned father.  This  and  the  'Prodigal  Son' 
and  the  'Last  Moments  of  Atala'  are  good 
pictures,  Manuel  Ocaraiua  has  in  the  Academy 
two  fairly  good  pictures  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  middle  of  last  century:  'I.ove'i 
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Wiles'  and  'The  Faded  Flower.'  Juan  Urruchi 
reverts  to  ihe  religious  school  of  art  of  the  18th 
century  in  ilyle  and  subject  in  'Let  the  Little 
ones  come  unto  Me,'  *Sor  Juana  Inei  dc  la 
Cru('  and  *San  Sebastian.'  Gonzalo  Carrazco 
is  represented  by  two  pictures,  'Job'  and  'San 
Luis  Gonzaga.'  The  latter  scene  is  during  the 
plague  in  Rome.  Juan  Manchola  has  created 
two  fairly  good  picturei  in  'A  Miracle  of  Saint 
Peter'  and  the  'Good  Samaritan.' 

Modem  Paiatera. —  There  is  no  school  of 
modern  ^inters  in  Mexico  though  there  are 
good  artists.  This  is  because  the  artists  have. 
Tor  the  most  part,  been  educated  abroad  under' 
different  influences  and  environment,  and  have 
become  neither  Mexican  nor  foreign  in  tenti- 

Josi  Maria  Velazco.  an  excellent  landscape 
artist,  painted  with  great  care  and  detail,  pro- 
ducing canvases  that  won  for  him  renown  in 
Europe.  His  coloring  is  delicate  and  true  to 
nature  and  his  cloud  ejects  are  especially  hapfiy. 
Many  of  bis  best  pictures  have  found  ttuir 
way  to  European  galleries.  France  conferred 
upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Austria  that  of  Francis  Joseph;  and  otber 
countries  have  rendered   like    tribute    to    his      as 

Fitix  Parra,  best  known  of  modem  Mexican 
|»ainteTs,  does  his  work  with  loving  care  and 
in  ^ood  taste.  He  shows  invention.  Ixridness 
of  imagination-  and  excellent  grouping.  His 
coloring,  too,  is  good.  Three  of  his  pictures, 
'Las  Casas,'  'Galileo'  and  the  'Massacre  of 
Cholula'  have  been  photographed  times  with- 
out number  and  copies  of  them  may  be  found  in 
every  curio  store  in  Mexico.  They  are  all 
striking  pictures  of  sterling  worth,  in  which  the 
drawing  is  good,  the  conception  vivid  and  the 
coloring  in  good  taste.  A  smaller  picture,  the 
'Flower  Market,'  is  of  greater  artistic  worth, 
but  it  is  almost  unknown,  because  it  has  always 
been  in  private  possession.  The  comparatively 
small  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures,  all  dif- 
ferent and  all  true  to  life, 

Herman  Ged6viuB,  who  received  his  art  edu- 
cation in  German  and  who  reflects  German  in- 
fluence, is  probably  the  best  portrait  painter 
Mexico  has  produced.  His  early  woik  was 
labored  but  hts  latter  shows  freedom  of  move- 
ment  and  mastery  of  color  which  reminds  one 
of  the  old  Flemish  masters.  His  auto-portrait 
in  the  Academy  is  excellent. 

Leandro  Iiaguirre,  who  Spent  10  years  in 
sitidy  in  Europe,  is  the  best  known  of  modem 
Mexican  portrait  painters,  but  his  imagination, 
execution  and  coloring  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Ged6vins.  Iiaguirre  once  showed  Ngns  of 
possesMng  daring  and  inventiveness  in  his 
earlier  works,  especially  in  his  great  canvas 
the  'Torture  of  Guauhtimoc,'  tiow  in  the 
Academy;  but  his  European  residence  weaned 
him  of  things  Mexican  to  the  loss  of  native  art. 

Gerardo  Murilto  is  perhaps  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  younger  Mexican  artists,  es- 
pecially in  Mexican  landscajie  effects,  which. 


t  of  the  high  elevation  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  are  very  difficult  to  analyze  and  deinct. 
Very  often  his  work  is  more  sketchy  than  solid 
and  he  gains  his  effects  in  paint  through  the 
methods  of  the  sketch  artist.  Yet  he  is  gen- 
erally strikinply  effective. 
An'dres  Rios  delights  i 
with   figures.     He   inclini 


acters  and  costume  effects  of  which  he  has 
made  a  deep  study.  He  has  imagination, 
originality  and  daring  in  conception,  execution 
and  grouping.  'The  Orator  of  the  Day,' 
which  represents  panshioners  complimcntii^ 
the  young  parish  priest  on  his  sermon,  dis- 
plays Rios'  drill  in  character  painting  and 
effective  grouping  and  his  love  of  detail  in  cos- 
tumes and  salon  decorations.  'The  Road  to 
the  Poor-house'  is  a  powerful  picture,  well 
grouped  and  full  of  expression  in  which  ibe 
satDe  love  of  carefully-executed  details  are 
manifested.  Juan  M.  Pacheco  enjmrs  some 
reputation  as  a  landscape  painter;  but  his  work 
is  uneven,  and  often  descends  to  the  common- 
place. Rafael  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  died  in  190g 
while  little  more  than  a  boy.  won  for  himself 
a  high  place  as  a  caricaturist  in  Paris,  where 
the  foremost  art  critics  recognized  his  talent, 
his  daring,  his  humanity.  He  is  more  than  a 
caricaturist ;  tbe  artist  wells  out  in  all  his 
work,  Alfredo  Ramos  Martfaiez,  who  received 
most  of  his  art  education  in  Europe,  has  had 
his  pictures  hung  in  the  National  Salon  in  Paris, 
where  th^  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critics 
and  invited  a  wordy  and  prolongued  discus^on 
as  to  their  merits,  which  are  out  of  the  ordinal)'- 
His  most  characteristic  canvas  in  oil  is  'Spring- 
time,' a  large  pktnre  representing  a  group  of 
young  women  dressed  in  airy,  hght-colored 
oostuines,  and  belonging  to  different  national 
types,  has  for  its  scene  a  spring  garden.  The 
execution  is  daring,  the  handling  of  light  effects 
StartKng  and  withal  pleasing. 

Alberto  Feusier  is  also  a  young  artist  of 
much  promise.  His  drawing  is  good,  his  con- 
ception bold  and  his  coloring  pleasing.  He 
works  carefully  and  loves  to  make  use  of  all 
details  consistent  with  his  pecuKar  style  of 
painting.  John  Humr  Cimnyn, 

Naiiottal  Umoertity  of  Mexico. 

14.  ARCHITKCTURB.  Prc-ColumKan 
InflueDce.—  Mexico  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  mother 


The  fabulous  wealth  poured  into  Spain  from 
over  seas  she  dispensed  with  a  literal  hand 
in  beautifying  the  home  domain  and  in  covering 
the  new  land  she  had  discovered  with  mag- 
nificent edifices  which,  to-day,  constitute  ihe 
chief  charm  of  the  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries. The  activiQ'  of  the  arts  in  Spain  was 
coincident  with  the  duration  of  that  vast  treas- 
ure that  kept  constantly  filled  to  overflowing 
her  coffers  for  almost  three  centuries.  Mexico, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  American  colonies, 
reflected  the  activity  of  the  mother  country. 
Especially  was  this  so  in  architecture  and  its 
allied  arts,  painting,  decorating  and  sculpture. 
A  famous  art  critic  has  justly  said  that,  ^ring 
the  Spanish  regime,  there  were  more  monu- 
mental building!  erected  in  Mexico  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  America.  This  was  due  to  several 
causes.  The  native  civilization  had  already 
produced  magnificent  artisans  while  Europe 
was  still  in  the  dark  ages.  The  ezistii^  ruins 
of  the  vast,  highly  ornate  edifices  erected  b<^- 
for  Spain  set  foot  in  America  com|)el  the 
admiration  of  layman  and  architect  alike.  Of 
the  ^iled  native  worlonen  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  thousands  bad  labored  under  the 
master    builders    of    Montezuma    and    of     the 
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sovereigm  of  Michoacte.  of  Yucatan  of  the 
Zapotecas  and  the  Mixtecas,  For  untold  years 
Uexican  artisans  bad  beta  accuslorned  to  de- 


alized  tnytbo logical  ideas  and  Ciurdi  polity. 
Tbe  European  architects  who  arrived  in  Mexico 
from  Spain  almost  immediately  after  the  Con- 
quest found  these  native  artisans  wonderfuUy 
^Iful  and  resourceful;  and  they  soon  came  to 
realize  that  the  surest  way  to  Ret  the  best  re- 
sults was  to  allow  them  to  work  out  ideas  tict 
from  a  detailed  plan  but  from  roup^  sketches. 
The  result  was  that,  while  Mexico  adopted 
Spanish  architecture,  it  did  so  with  tnodifica- 
tions  introduced,  consciously  or  unconsciouslv, 
by  the  native  workmen  who  brought  to  their 
(ask  traditions  that,  from  time  immemorial,  bad 
governed  their  plans  and  the  manner  of  execut- 
ing them. 

Ib«ro-Indiaa  Transition  Periods—  The 
Spanish  conquistadores  were  in  spirit  much  like 
the  Crusaders.  They  fought  ■the  races  of 
America  in  the  name  of  the  cross,  and  they 
smote  the  heathen  for  the  greater  glorv  of  God 
They  demolished  temples;  they  smashed  idols 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
with  religious  frenzy  and  they  leveled  gigantic 
pyramids  that  had  required  centuries  for  their 
erection.  The  priests  and  monks  who  followed 
the  soldiers  continued  the  demolition  of  all 
evidence  of  th?  historic  past  of  the  native 
races.  But  this  work  of  destruction  called  for 
a  counter  work  of  construction.  Missionaries 
spread  all  over  the  land;  architects  were 
brought  from  Spain  to  the  larger  dties  and 
towns ;  while  native  Indian  master-builders 
were  cn4)loyed  in  the  villages  and  country 
places  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish 
priests  who  had  generally  some  knowledge  of 
architecture.  Soon  the  passion  for  buildjng 
churches,  convents,  colleges,  schools  and  priest^, 
residences  became  a&  great  as  that  for  destruc- 
tion during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  loir- 
lowing  the   Conquest. 

The  architecture  of  this  first  colonial  period 
was  largely  aSecied  by  native  Indian  ideas, 
as  all  the  workmen  were  natives.  As  tbcy 
did  not  know  Spanish,  and  their  masters  arid 
overseers  were  unacquainted  with  the  native 
tongue,  they  were  left  very  much  to  them- 
selves to  work  out  their  own  ideas  of  con- 
struction, more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the 
Eeneral  plan  of  the  architect  or  master-builder. 
n  beauty  of  form  and  ^andeur  of  concep- 
tion the  buildings  of  this  epoch  were  very 
much  inferior  to  the  native  edifices  they  re- 
placed. But  it  was  an  age  of  reconstruction  in 
which  the  builders  looked  more  to  utilitarian 
ends  than  to  beauty.  While  the  great,  Moorish- 
like  dome  was  the  dominant  feature  in  Spanish 
architecture,  even  at  this  early  date,  very  few 
churches  with  handsome  domes  or  vaulted  roofs 
were  built  in  Mexico  or  in  any  of  the  other 
American  colonies  in  the  first  ia\i  of  the  16tit 
century,  for  these  were  architectural  features 
unfamiliar  to  the  native  artisans.  These  early 
Spanish  colonial  edifices  were  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Moorish  and 
native  American  styles.  In  general  the  plan 
of  the  building  was  Spanish,  modified  by  Moor- 
ish.   The  roof  was  the  fiat  American  structure 


in  use  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  before  the  Con- 
<iuest,  while  the  ornamentation  was  a  curious 
intermingling  of  Christian  and  Indian  ideog- 
raphy  and  conventional  European  and  American 
mythological  conceptions.  Compared  with 
those  tbat  followed  them,  these  early  Spanish 
colonial  edifices  were  plain  and  of  unprepos- 
sessing appearance.  But  their  study  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  for  they  XKiint  to 
the  buildings  that  were  to  come,  with  their 
mingling  of  the  best  in  the  art  of  Old  Spain 
and  of  New  Spain.  Spanish  domination 
brought  to  Mexico  a  tranquiIUty  and  an  undis- 
puted authority  lasting  three  centuries,  during 
which  the  Spanish  court  directed  the  energies 
of  the  colony  and  led  the  way  in  that  great 
revival  of  art  such  as  no  other  American 
colony  experienced. 

Various  causes  combined  to  shape  the  form 
and  character  of  the  public  buildings  of  New 
Spain.  The  Aztecs,  Mayas  and  other  cultured 
races,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  construction,  had  been  forced 
to  erect  excessively  heavy  walls  to  support 
massive  roofs  and  high  ornamental  facades, 
and  the  builders  brought  to  ihetr  work,  during 
the  Spanish  regime,  an  ingrained  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  and  the  beauty  of  sheer  massive- 
ness  in  the  construction  of  walls  and  facades, 
a  belief  which  continued  throughout  the  300 
years  of  Spanish  d<Mninalion.  Mexico  has 
always  been  subject  to  heavy  earthquakes,  and 
these  have  helped  to  accentuate  this  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  massiveness  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  walls  of  buildings.  The  monu- 
mental edifices  of  the  country  are  often  more 
massive  in  character  than  those  of  Spain.  The 
walls  of  some  of  the  Maya  buildings  still 
standing  are  from  6  to  10  feel  thick  and 
these  are  equalled  in  massiveness  by  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral  and  other  great  edifices  of 
the  cafutal. 

Building  HUerlal.— The  more  durable 
building  material  of  Mexico  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  A  score  of  different 
lands  of  excellent  stone,  all  workable,  much 
of  it  handsome  and  some  of  it,  like  the  native 
tezontli  (lava-iock),  of  a  character  to  give  a 
distmctive  appearance  to  edifices  constructed 
of  it;  marble  of  a  dozen  different  varieties; 
and  onyx  as  handsome  and  as  varied  as  any 
in  the  world,  were  all  at  Ibe  command  of 
the  Mexican  builder.  There  was  in  Mexico  for 
dwellings,  no  light,_  durable  earthquake- resist- 
ing building  material  such  as.  existed  in  the 
forests  of  ue  United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
early  years  of  colonization  and  expansion. 
Adobe  (sun-dried  earthen  bricks)  took  the  place 
of  htmber  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  (he  nplasd 
plateaux;  and  it  has  kept  its  place  to  ^e  present 
\a  the  public  favor.  Owing  to  the  fragile  nature 
of  this  material,  walls  constructed  of  it  are 
necessarily  ve^  thick.  In  country  places  even 
churches  are  frequently  constructed  of  adobe, 
which,  covered  with  stucco,  presents  a  very 
pleasing  aiipearance.  There  are  towns  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  interior  of  the  table  lands 
where  practically  all  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  adobe,  and  the  olain  mud  walls  of 
the  Indian  pueblos  are  familiar  and  picturesque 
parts  of  the  landscape.  These  are  constructed 
probably  as  in  pre-Columbian  days,  and  villages 
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thCDiEelves,      with     their     irregular,     lane-lilce 
Streets,  are  like  their  Aztec  progenitors. 

But  as  adobe  is  not  suitable  for  the  low- 
lands with  their  torrential  rains,  it  is  replaced 
there  by  uncut  stone,  for  the  town  houses ;  and 
in  the  villaKCS  and  country  by  primitive 
thatched  huts  with  walls  of  bamboo  or  other 
poles,  through  which  the  air  makes  its  way  at 
will.  Owing  to  the  prevaiUng  mildness  of 
climate  all  tne  year  and  the  excessive  heat  in 
the  hoi  season,  these  Indian  htils,  on  the  whole, 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  occupants,  who 
lead  lives  very  near  to  nature's  heart. 

The  Dome  uid  the  Fasmde.— The  archi- 
tecture of  Spain  was  influenced  by  the  Romans, 
Goths  and  Arabs  throughout  the  periods  of 
Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  suprem- 
acy. The  Greeks,  Phfcnicians  and  Cartha- 
Jinians,  too,  have  left  their  impress  upon  it. 
t  does  not,  therefore,  belong  wholly  to  any 
one  of  the  recognized  styles;  out  it  is,  for  this 
reason,  none  the  less  interesting.  Mexico  fol- 
kiwed  Spanish  models  more  or  less  closely; 
but  as  the  Indian  mind  is  prone  to  florid  oma* 
mentation,  her  architecture  dqtarted,  in  mat- 
ter of  detail,  of  execution  and  of  adornment, 
from  that  of  Spain.  The  Moorish  d(nne,  with 
its  striking  appearance,  its  handsome  tiles  and 
its  frequently  elaborate  adornment,  apoealed  to 
the  Mexicans.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  related  to  their 
elaborately  adorned  aboriginal  fa^des,  tower- 
ing often  from  one  to  two  stories  above  the 
habitable  part  of  the  building.  The  dome  is 
seen  everywhere  in  Mexico.  It  peeps  out  from 
amid  the  clumps  of  trees  sheltering  the  little 
Indian  village;  it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  com- 
manding hill ;  it  retreats,  almost  hidden  from 
sight,  to  some  little  valley  amid  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Everywhere  majestic,  it  lends  a  touch 
of  Orientalism  to  a  landscape  for  whidi  it  is 
eminently  fitted. 

Early  Spanish  colonial  architecture  in  Mex- 
ico was  largely  influenced  by  the  Gothic  and 
the  Moorish;  but  the  buildings  erected  after 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  followed  some 
one  of  the  various  phases  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance.  The  Mexican  and  the  Spanish 
mind  alike  understood  the  value  of  conlinst 
and  concentration  in  decoratian.  In  the  Maya 
buildiags  the  elaborate  ornamentation  which 
they  lavished  upon  their  monumental  edifices 
was  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  upper 
stories,  the  lower  having  a  plain  surface  of  cut 
stone  or  stucco.  Tliis  disposition  threw  into 
relief  and  tltus  made  more  effective  the  ornate 
superstructure.  The  Spaniard  confined  his 
ornamentation  to  varts  of  the  (a;ades,  to  the 
doors  and  windows  and  the  parts  of  the  towers 
above  the  level  of  the  ntoi.  This  had  a 
splendid  cumulative  effect,  which  can  be  seen 
in  [the  illustration]  the  fa^des  of  the  Sagrario 
and  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  City.  This  ornate 
style  of  decoration  was  especially  forttmate 
in  having  for  its  execution  such  trained  work- 
men as  the  Mexican  Indians,  artisans  with 
ancient  traditions  to  wOrk  by,  the  initiative  to 
give  individuality  to  thetr  work  and  the  skill 
lo  put  it  into  execurion.  Side  by  side  in  Mexi- 
can architecture,  often  mingling  and  blending 
so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  the  one  from  the 
other,  are  evidences  of  the  many-faced  tradi- 
tions of  the  native  dynasties  and  the  influences 
of  Spain     The  free  hand  of  the  native  work- 


man is  best  seen  in  the  earlier  buildings  of 
oolonial  Spain,  for  later  on  he  conforms  in 
general  to.  the  standards  set  him  by  more 
exacting  and  better  trained  architects  and 
master-builders.  But  this  conformation  is  onW 
outward.  In  the  spirit  of  execution  the  atli- 
tnde  of  the  Indian  mind  is  still  strong.  He 
has  taken  tnstinctiTel;r  to  the  Spanish  idea  of 
cumulative  effect,  which,  in  another  form,  was 
his  own;  and  his  inclinarion  in  this  direction 
often  displays  itself  in  florid  omamcntalion 
frequently  approaching  the  uncouth ;  but  it  is 
always  effective.  In  its  adherence  to  Spanish 
forms,  Mexican  art  is  as  notorious  a  disre- 
^rder  of  convention  as  the  Spaniard  himself 
in  his  adoption  of  the  Renaissance,  in  building 
painting,  sculpture  and  all  the  arts.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  Mexican  ardiitcctiire  lUflcrs 
from  that  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  this  very  differ- 
ence that  makes  it  specially  interesting;  for  we 
see  within  it  the  activity  of  the  highly-devel- 
oped native  races  of  America,  these  ancient 
artist  artisans,  stone-cutters,  wood-carvers, 
metal-workers,  lile-makers  and  designers  of 
all  kinds,  essentially  thinkers,  creators,  builders, 
in  love  with  their  work  of  creation. 

Style!  of  Mexican  Colonial  Architecture. 
—  Of  the  early  colonial  edihcos  of  Mexico, 
more  middle-a^e  than  Renaissance,  one  of  the 
best  examples  is  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
at  Cholula,  about  which  there  stilt  clings  that 
mysterious  atmosphere  that  the  Indian  woric- 
man  lent  to  all  he  touched  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Comiuest,  while  his  ancient  traditions 
were  still  vividly  alive. 

The  Renaissance  soon  made  itself  fell  in 
Mexico  as  it  had  already  done  in  Spain.  The 
Moorish  dome  was  its  inseparable  attendant, 
and  New  Spain,  in  a  few  y^rs,  became  the 
centre  of  tireless  building  activity  which  was 
to  cease  only  when  the  Spaniards  withdrew 
from  the  country.  This  movement  was  at  its 
height  when  the  cathedrals  of  Mexico  and 
Puebia  were  begun,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century,  when  Mexico  was  under  the 
Baroque  influence;  and  before  they  were 
finished  the  Giurrigueresquc  had  supplanted  iL 
The  Puebfa  edifice  was  btrilt  more  tn  accord- 
ance with  the  original  Spanish  Renaissance 
ideas  of  its  architect;  but  the  cathedral  of 
Mexico,  especially  in  its  interior  decorations, 
was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  these  latter 
two  ornate  styles,  both  of  which  are  charactfr- 
iied  by  the  interruption  of  straight  lines,  the 
breaking  of  entablatures  and  pediments  and 
an  inclination  toward  unexpected  arches  and 
curves.  TTie  Qaroque  retains  the  original  col- 
umn of  the  Renaissance,  but  it  takes  Eberties 
with  it  by  twisting  it  out  of  its  primitive  shape, 
running  it  into  panels  and  stories  and  decorat- 
ing it  in  an  unorthodox  way. 

The  Churrigiieres<^Me,  child  of  the  Baroque 
ran  to  extravagance  in  its  love  of  the  omaie. 
It  made  of  the  column  a  thing  of  decoration; 
it  broke  it  into  all  kinds  of  geometrical  forms 
and  transformed  it  into  pillars  and  pilasters, 
which  became  pan  of  the  mass -decoration.  It 
laid  its  hand,  too,  upon  the  sculpture,  making 
of  it  an  integral  pari  of  the  decoration  scheriK 
from  whose  involved  mass  it  peeped  forth  jnst 
as  did  the  curved  and  broken  lines  of  tht 
colnmns. 

Both  Baroque  and  Churiigueresque  are  char- 
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.  .:  Myles  of  architecHire,  developments 
of  the  RenaiEsance,  influenced  by  Moorish  aad 
other  ideas  dominant  in  Spain  at  the  time  of 
its  introduction.  Both  are  splendid  in  their 
general  eifects,  in  their  monunKntal  facades 
and  in  their  elaborate  stone  carving  whidi,  at 
3  distance,  gives  to  the  fagades  the  ai>pearance 
of  one  huge  piece  carved  from  the  livine  stone 
en  bloc.  This  is  the  same  impression  that  the 
great  Maya  buildings  give:  The  Baroque  in 
Spain  W3S  stamped  with  a  strongly  individual- 


ico   the 


truly  expressive  i 


1  of  the 


■  mind.     In  the  early  part  of   the  18tfa 

century  Mexico  went  mad  over  Churriguer- 
esque,  and  all  the  invention,  all  the  grotesque- 
ness,  all  the  fertihty  of  imagination,  all  the 
originali^  of  the  native  mind,  were  exercised 
in  creatii^  new  forms  of  ornate  and  in- 
tricate adommentB  for  church  -  facades  and 
interiors,  which  became  masses  of  gold  and 
silver^  of  richly-adorned  columns  and  pilasters 
reachmg  to  the  lofty  ceilings,  of  etaborate 
altars,  splendid  in  their  intricate  carving,  dieir 
{raintings  and  their  dominant  tones  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Intricate  scroll  work,  fruits  and 
shells  proclaimed  the  influence  of  the  nabve 
Mexican  workman,  while  strange  myth<dogical 
designs  showed  that  there  still  reached  him 
echoes  of  the  creed  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his 
pre-Coltmibian  art.  Yet  the  sense  of  proportion 
IS  ever  there,  and  this  strange  mmgling  of 
various  systems  of  art  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  a  magnificent  and  unified  ensemble. 
The  touch  of  the  artist  is  ever  perceived  in 
the  best  of  these  old  cokinial  buildings;  for 
Catholic  mysticism,  Moorish  mysticism  and 
native  Indian  mysticism  seem  to  feel  the  bond 
diat  binds  all  mystics  together. 

Influence  of  Tolsa.—  Manuel  Tolsa.  a  noted 
Spanish  artist  and  architect,  who  came  to 
.  Mexico  as  a  teacher  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Art  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centniy, 
had  been  trained  in  a  school  that  disliked  in- 
tensely the  Churrigueresque  and  he  set  about 
reconstructing  the  interiors  of  many  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  capital,  of  Puebla  and 
of  other  cities  of  Mexico.  Under  his  direction 
the  magnificent  Churrigueresque  altars  and 
decorations  were  torn  out  of  the  Mexico  City 
cathedral  and  replaced  by  very  plain  Greco- 
Roman,  so  that  how  only  mutilated  parts  of 
the  grand  old  decorations  remain  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  interior  when 
the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the  Spanish  styles  of 
architecture  held  supreme  rule  there.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  north  chapel  of  the 
building  has  been  left  practically  untouched; 
the  colossal  facade  of  the  Sagrario  could  not 
very  well  have  been  altered,  and  its  interior 
has  suffered  much  less  than  that  of  the  cathe- 


of  Mexican  architecture ;  and 
untold  harm  was  done  to  the  vnity  of  the  old 
buildings,  very  few  of  which  remain  intact 
as  their  builders  left  them.  The  parish  churdi 
of  Taxco,  the  Sagrario  and  La  Santisima  in 
Mexico  City,  and  San  Martin  Seminary, 
Tepozotlin,  are  examples  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  old  Churrigueresque  churches  in  the 
days  of  their  glory.     But  even  of  these  only 


San  Martin  and  Taxco  have  esca|>ed  the  h&nd 
ai   die   reformer. 

Inflvence  of  PnebU.— During  the  Spanish 
colonial  period  there  were,  in  New  Spain,  two 
centres  of  art  inflnence,  Puebla  and  the  cspitstL 
The  former  was  more  directly  afiected  by  the 
qtirit  of  Andalnsia  and  the  Moors.  Cholula, 
a  suburb  of  the  present  dty,  had  been  a  ^eat 
centre  of  an  and  of  building  activity  prior  to 
die  Conquest,  and  its  artisans  were  noted 
throughout  the  Aitec  empire.  So  the  Anda- 
Insivis,  who  settled  in  the  valley  of  Puebla, 
found  cunning  woikmen  there  to  help  build 

SI  the  semi-Spaniih,  semi-Moorish  industries 
ey  began  estabhshing  in  the  country.  Excel- 
lent htas  of  clay  in  the  neighborhood  helped 
the  work  along;  and  Cholula  continued,  after 
the  Conanest,  the  industries  the  skilled  Toltecs 
had  established  there  before  the  Normans  had 
thought  of  invading  England.  Tile-making, 
polished  marbles  and  onyx,  handsome  pottery 
.  and  clay  f^ia  instinct  with  hfe  and  depict- 
ing die  national  customs,  became  characteristic 
Puebla  products.  This  industry  had  a  stronr 
influence  upcxi  the  arcbitectnre  of  the  city  and 
tbe  surronading  country.  Buildings  with  great 
Moorish  courtyards  and  exterior  and  interior 
decorations  in  ornate  Moresque  tile  patterns 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  Cholnla  al> 
most  immediately  after  the  Conquest  and,  on 
die  foundwK  of  Puebla,  the  centre  of  this  in- 
fluence shitted  gradually  to  the  new  dty. 
Padila  at  once  Began  to  reflect  the  thought 
and  manner  of  life  of  Seville  witli  which  it 
kept  ever  in  close  touch.  Cholnla  became  a 
place  of  Moorish  domes  elaborately  decorated 
with  tiles.  To-day  the  litde  town  is  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity  to  the  tourist  as  moch  on  accotmt 
of  its  all-prevaihng  diurch  domes  as  its  famous 
pyramid.  Towers,  interiors,  altars  and  the 
hitherto  undecorated  bulk  of  great  buildings 
were  covered  with  tilesi  Private  residences  and 
government  edifices  followed  the  fashion  and 
Puebla  came  to  reflect  more  and  more  the  in- 
fluence of  Seville  and  of  Moorish  Spain.  As 
Puebla  was  the  one  great  town  on  the  high- 
road between  the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz,  it  be- 
came an  important  distributing  point;  and  this 
helped  to  extend  her  Moorish  influence.  Even 
in  the  capital  this  inflnence  is  seen  in  existing 
buildings  and  many  others  of  the  same  st^e 
have  disai^eared.  The  fammig  Jockey  Club  of 
Mexioo  City,  completely  covered  with  bluish 
tile,  reflects  strongly  this  Puebla  style.  Some 
of  the  Churriguersqne  churches,  whose  ornate 
exteriors  are  set  against  a  background  of- 
Fuebla  tile,  present  a  gorgeous  and  fasdnatii^ 
appearance ;  l>ut  in  many,  others  the  employment 
of  the  Mexican  Mores<iue  is  not  so  fortunate, 
for  it  was  not  always  applied  in  good  taste. 
Consult  Wilcox,  M.,  'Certain  Phases  of  Span- 
ish Colonial  Archiiecture>  (ArehUeemral  Rec- 
ord, June  1915). 

John  Hubkrt  Cobnyn, 
National  Univertity  of  Mexico. 
IS.  KTHNOLOGY.     Edinolagically  Mex- 
ico is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  world.   Within  her  bound- 


forms  the  bridge  of  the  continents  over  which 
surged  badcward  and  forward  for  uncounted 
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I  tmtald  rmccB,  many  of'  wkon  have 
disappeared  forever,  leaving  bebind  rhem 
buried  remains  of  their  artsi  theit  iiMiilBtties, 
their  tribal  customi  and  remnants  of  thdr  vari- 
ous laneu^Ks  engrafted  upon  those  of  the 
races  who  sacceeded  them. 

Hie  historic  races  of  Mexico  belong  to  a 
score  or  more  of  fatnilics,  wbidi  future  in- 


are  divided  into  sub-familiei  and  theie  into 
dialects,  some  of  iriiich  arc  quite  separate^ 
while  others  blend  into  one  another  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  determine  where  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends.  But  all  are  indicative  of  the  pres- 
ence in  Uexico  of  many  races  of  distinct  au- 
tonis,  habits  and  religious  beliefs  for  a  )o«g; 
pericid  of  6a»e,  and  of  the  dunges  in  the  dii~ 
tribution  of  theSe  pe<^te  which  had  alreatfar 
taken  place,  and  which  were  continuing  to  take 
place  at  die  time  of  the  ConquesL  Mexico,  a» 
we  see  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, presents  but  one  of  the  many  etbnrios^cal 
phases  of  her  kaleidoscopic  existence. 

Orisin  of  Racea. —  Beside  tradition,  there 
is  no  guide  pointing  the  way  to  the  penetratioB 
of  the  cloud  that  teings  over  ihc  past  ol  these 
mysterious  races,  other  than  such  aids  as  are 
lent  by  linguistic  studies,  comparative  elhnolog* 
ical  investigations,  arclueologiail  remains  and 
such  echoes  of  the  past  as  have  come  dovm  to 


Two  great  racial  traditions  in  Mexico  paiii_ 
to  distinctly  different  origins  for  the  two  le^d-' 
ing  races  of  the  countrr.  N^ua  tradition 
would  seem  to  indicate  mat  they  came  into 
Mexico  from  the  north  by  vny  of  the  Padlic 
coast,  white  Maya  tradition  as  invariably  points 
to  the  east  and  more  specifically  to  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  the  direction  from' 
which  they  worked  southward  into  their  pres- 


the  unloKiwn  land  from  which  he  had  cOtne, 
it  was  by  way  of  Coalzacoalcos  (Puerto  Mex- 
ico) on  die  Gulf  side  of  the  Isdinras  of  Te- 
buantepec.  This  and  similar  traditions  hive 
been  used  to  prove  that  the  Nahua  tribes  must 
have  come  from  the  east  Much  is  made  of 
the  fact  tha^  wliile  th.:  Nafaoas  are  repre- 
sented, in  thetr  traditions,  as  coming  from  the 
north  and  west,  Quetzalcoad  is  as  invariably 
represented  as  coming  imaa  the  east,  and  that, 
as  mythology  is  always  older  than  tradition,  the 
Nahuas  must  have  come  origituUy  from  the 
east  and  have  afterward  wandered  north  and 
come  south  again.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
this  hypothesis.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
in  these  traditions  of  race  misT^tiwi  and  in 
that  of  the  movements  of  the  culture  god,  there 
are  wrapped  up  two  distinctly  different  events, 
which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  relation  to 
one  another.  Quelzakoatt's  oRice  as  messen- 
ger of  the  sun  god  who  sent  htm  on  his  mis- 
sion of  culture  to  Mexico  necessarily  forced 
him  to  begin  his  journey  from  the  direction  of 
die  home  of  the  sun  which,  according  to  Nahua 
tradition,  was  in  the  east;  and  the  same  reason 
made  him  sail  away  again  toward  the  east 
when  his  mission  on  eatth  had  been  accoi»- 


phshed  The  great  ptoi^et  who  came  from 
Ae  son  and  the  races  that  arrived  from  the 
west  and  north  ore,  therefore,  distinct  m  oii- 
^n.  The  one  is  the  creation  of  the  imagiiia- 
tion,  the  others  bid  us  listen  to  die  echoes  ^l 
migndon  through  several  centuries  of  its  seau- 
historic  existence. 

The  origin  of  the  Mexican  people  has  been 
tnued,  by  over-xeakius  investigators,  to  alnoH 
every  race  under  the  sun.  Mongolians,  Tar- 
tdrs,  Japanese,  Hindoos.  Malays,  Hchrevrs, 
Carthaginians,  Irish,  Welsh,  Australasians,  Es- 
kimos, Assyrians,  Persians,  Egyptians  and 
Africans  have  been  successively  put  forward 
with  elaborate  arguments  as  the  original  foie- 
fadiera  of  the  Uexicam  people.  But  it  is  oo^ 
witiiin  the  past  half  century  that  serioiu  in- 
vestigation along  scientific  lines  has  been 
undertaken  by  properly  trained  workers.  TIm 
result  of  this  invcsdgation  shows  condusivclr 
dul,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  races  of  the  ^nerican  continent,  that  ori- 
gin is  to  be  sought  for  so  far  back  in  the  past 
that  races,  customs,  mythologies  and  tongues 
have  had  time  to  blend  and  to  create  a  vast 
number  of  sub-tongues  and  dialects  with  tfadr 
corresponding  tribal  and  clan  variadons.  It 
also  shows  that  Mexico  must  have  been  origi- 
aallv  populated  before  the  domesticatiDn  of 
wila  animals,  and  even  before  many  of  the  am- 
■nals  of  the  present  day  came  into  use  in  the 
Eastern  Hemis^iere.  The  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  thai 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  dvilizatioa 
of  the  Old  World,  were  unknown  in  Ameria 
prior  to  the  Columbian  discovery.  In  general 
the  animal  life  of  the  Western  Hemisi»ere  is 
so  different  from  that  of  ihe  eastern  ihat  a 
Sevaratton  of  many  centuries  is  necessary  to 
account  for  this  aivcrsity.  The  difference  in 
the  plant  life  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Wcsteni 
Worlds  is  even  more  noteworthy. 

The  uses  to  which  the  pyramidal  slruclures 
were  put  In  Mexico  were  ver^  cUfferent  from 
those  to  which  they  were  put  in  Egypt  and  its 
neighboring  civilized  nations.  If  the  buJltUngS 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  aoy 
afHnity  with  those  of  the  Old  World  it  is  deo- 
dedly  not  widi  those  of  the  dvilitadon  of  the 
M^terranean.  So,  after  reviewing  the  evi- 
dence which  would  derive  the  original  races  of 
Mexico  from  European  or  African  dviliiations. 
we  arc  forced  to  come  back  to  the  nabve  ira- 
didons,  which  offer  us  the  only  glimmer  of 
light  in  the  darkness.  As  has  already  been 
Stated,  these  traditions  point  to  the  north  as  the 
original  home  of  the  Nahua  people ;  and  inves- 
tigators have  taken  this  to  mean  somewhere  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  or  California. 
All  these  conjectures  may  be  pardally  tme,  for 
it  is  probable  the  Nahuas  were,  at  various 
stages  of  their  exodus,  in  these  several  places 
But  it  is  still  more  probable  that  they  caoie 
from  ranch  farther  north  and  that,  in  their 
migrations  southward,  they  followed  the  Pacific 
(hiast  for  a  cotisiderable  portion  of  the  way- 
There  is  a  very  suggestive  similarity  between 
the  customs,  culture  and  mythologies  of  the 
Nahuas  and  those  of  Kwakiutl  people  of  Brit- 
ish ColumMa;  and  t>etween  those  of  the  latter 
and  those  of  the  races  of  northeastern  Asia 
whom  they  resemble  in  appearance.  But  slrik- 
inc  though  these  similarities  are,  they  go  to 
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show,  by  their  several  stages  of  develoimient, 
ihat  a  very  considerable  space  of  time  must 
have  elapsed  since  these  widely- separated  rac» 
were  in  contact  with  one  another. 

The  similarity  of  the  myths  and  cnstoms  of 
other  western  and  northern  tribes  would  seem 
to  connect  them  with  the  Nahua  and  with  the 
people  of  northeastern  Asia.  As  the  Nahua 
and  the  Maya  show  afKnilies  in  culture,  cus- 
toms and  traditions  sufficient  to  sugKett  that 
they  had  a  common  origin,  ajid  aa  Ute  more 
recent  linguistic  and  ethnolo^cal  investigations 
would  seem  to  confinn  this  BUggestipB,  the 
latter  probably  came  from  the  same  ongioai 
habitat  as  the  Nahua;  but  in  their  joumey 
southward,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  coast,  (hey 
madethdr  migratiou  eastward  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

There  are,  in  Mexico,  races  much  older  than 
the  Nahua  and  the  Maya,  races  that  have,  un- 
doubtedly, been  profoundly  influenced  by  these 
latter  arrivals,  but  have  retained  cerlaiti  char-* 
acteristics  which  still  proclaim  their  earlier. ori- 
gin. Of  these  the  Otomi,  ci>JDiBtly  with  the 
Chicbimeca,  are  credited,  in  Nahua  mythology, 
with  being  the  first  races  created  b^  Camaxtli, 
the  Tlaxcalteca  creator.  Primitive  though 
these  peoples  were,  it  is  almost  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  the  aboriginal  races 
of  Mexico;  for  in  places  we  meet  with  strange 
tongues,  curious  wrecks  upon  the  strand  oi 
time,  that  seem  (o  have  no  affinity  with  those 
of   the  races  dominant  in  the  days  of  Moc- 

Diatribntlon  of  Races,— A  glance  at  an 
ethnological  map  of  Mexico  shows  that  Ae 
country  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  race 
areas.  One  of  these,  comprising  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  a  part  of  Sonora  on  the  Pacific 
side,  was  populated,  in  historical  times,  by  races 
of  a  low  culture,  who  bad  undoubtedly  been 
driven  to  thcseconfines  by  theconquering  Nahua 
and  other  races  who  swept  over  the  great  up- 
land plateaux.  Along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  parts 
of  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila  were  nor 
madic  Athapascans;  while  east  and  southeast 
of  these  was  a  still  larger  area  covered  by  two 
great,  distantly- related  families,  the  Packawan 
and  the  Tamanlipeco,  who  occupied  a  part  of 
Coahuila,  all  of  Nuevo  Le6n  and  most  of 
Tamaulipas.  The  country  included  between 
these  areas  already  mentioned.  Guanajuato, 
MichoacSn  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  held  by 
the  Nahua,  a  part  of  whom  had  migrated 
southward  into  Colima,  Guerrero,  Morelos, 
Mexico,  PuebJa,  Vera  Cruz  and  parts  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehnantepec,  of  which  they  held 
both  the  north  and  the  south  sides.  In  the 
heart  of  their  territory,  however,  were  the 
Tarascans,  who  occupied  the  state  of  Michoa- 
eaj],  and  the  Otoffli  who  held  Hidalgo,  Oueri- 
taro,  Guanajuato  and  parts  of  San  Luis  Potosl 
and  Mexico;  while  on  the  Gulf  coast,  stretch- 
ing north  from  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  to  T»l 
maulipas,  were  the  Totonaco  and  the  Hnaf' 
teca,  races  distantly  related  to  the  Maya  of 
Yucatan.  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Guate- 
mala and  British  Honduras.  Across  the 
southern  half  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
stretching  like  a  great  blanket  into  Oaxaca, 
*Vera  Cruz,  rCbiapas  and  Tabasco,  lay  the 
Zoque;  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Natiua 
of  Morelos  and  Guerrero  is  the  home  of  the 
great  Zapoteca-Mixteca  race. 


only  come  from  distinct  races  or  from  families 
separated  from  one  another  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  tribal  liia  Therefore  Mexican 
ethnology  has  to  deai  with  these  races  as  such, 
aod  also  with  their  relation  to  one  another  and 
the  general  influence  th^  have  had  upon  one 
anotEer  ethaicaJty ;  for  the  mixing  and  the 
blending  of  the  races  which  have  successively 
appeared  in  Mexio^.  have  been  going  on  for 
ages,  just  as  they  are  goitig  on  to-day,  with 
added  European  and  other  elements. 

But  thou)^  fhe  native  ethnic  elements  are 
gradually  losing  their  distinctiveness,  or  have 
already  lost  it,  as  in  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis 
Polosi,  Nuevo  L,e6n,  Coahuila  and  northern 
Chihuahua,  yet  there  are  many  states,  like 
Michoacan,  Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  Chiapas  and 
Yucatan,  where  the  native  languages  are  still 
»poken  with  comparative  purity.  In  these 
parts  of  the  country  racial  characteristics 
persist. 

The  Natalia  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
races  of  Mexicc^  on  account  of  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  it  covered,  stretching  as  it  did 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Guatemala,  the  number 
of  distinct  dialects  and  tribes  included  within 
its  racial  boundaries,  and  the  influence  of  its 
religious,  social  and  industrial  customs,  its 
poUtical  policy,  >t^  vast  trade  and  commerce  and 
its  colonizing  propensities.  The  extent,  shape 
and  position  of  the  territory^  occupied  by  the 


the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  they 
Mexico  from  the  north.  They  drove,  hke  a 
gigantic  wedge,  through  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  great  plateaux  lands  of  northern  Mex- 
ico, forcing  the  Seri  to  the  mountainous  jiarts 
of  the  sute  of  Sonora  on  the  west  and  splitting 
apart  the  Apache  and  Toboso  and  crowding 
them  back  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  north,  and 
driving  the  Tamaulipecos  and  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  southern  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Letin  and 
TamauKpas  also  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  toward  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Encountering  highly  civiliied  peoples 
in  the  momit^notn  and  easilydefended  states 
of  Guanajuato,  Quei^tftro,  Hidalgo  and  Michoa- 
C&n,  they  skilled  the  tatter  on  the  west,  making 
their  way  through  Guerrero,  and,  pouring  over 
the  mountains  to  the  east,  overran  Morelos, 
Mexico,  TlaNcala,  Puebia,  most  of  Vera  Cnis 
and  a  part  of  Tabasco.  A  wing  of  the  mijp^- 
tion,  coasting  further  south  along  the  Faaiic, 
left  B  strong  colony  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Guatemala,  another  In  the  interior  and  a  third 
in  Salvador,  while  a  fourth  settled  upon  islands 
in  Lake  Nicaragua  and  occuined  all  the  land 
between  that  body  of  water  and  the  south- 
western coast.  A  fifth  crossed  the  isthmus  and 
took  possession  of  territory  on  the  northwest- 
ern shore  of  Panama,  near  the  Costarican 
boundary  line.  The  Nahua  tl  confederacy, 
headed  by  the  Aztecs,  extended  its  territorial 
dominion,  though  not  successful  in  forcing  its 
language  on  the  conquered  races  or  m  assimilat- 
ing them  to  the  cuslonn,  the  culture,  or  even  to 
the  political  sj^tem  of  the  Nahua;  so  that  the 
people  over  whom  it  gradually  extended  its 
sway  remain  ethnically  distiact  to-day. 
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Linguistically  tbe  Nafana  are  divided  into  a 
score  or  more  of  distinct  tribes,  all  spealdnft, 
with  variations,  the  Nahuatl  tongue,  llie  Tol- 
tecs,  who  had  disappeared  as  a  political  entity 
several  centaries  be  tore  the  Conquest,  were  the 
most  noted  of  the  Nahua.  Thej  occupied  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  [erritory  afterward  held 
by  the  Alices  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The 
following  tribes  are  now  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Nahua  race: 

The  Acaxee,  speaking  four  closely-related 
dialects,  inhatnted  the  rnoontainous  regions  of 
Durango,  between  the  Tcoefauanes  and  the 
Aztecs.  Tbe  Axtecs  or  Uexicans  (including 
TIaxcalans)  were  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  from  Tabasco,  throurii  southern  Vera 
Cruz  and  across  the  state  of  Puebla,  Morelos, 
Mexico  and  Guerrero,  to  the  Pacific  and  thence 
up  along  the  coast,  throufi^  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa, 
past  the  southern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  CaHfomia. 
Another  group  of  considerable  extent  occupies 
the  shores  of^  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
Yaqui,  alsb  known  as  Hiaqui,  Cabita,  Onaloa 
and  Sinaloa,  who  were  divided  into  three  tribes 
^>ealcing  distinct  dialects.  Yamii,  Mayo  and 
Tehueco.  are  closely  allied  to  tne  Aztecs,  with 
whom  tney  have  been  classed.  At  one  lime 
they  occupied  considerably  more  territoty  than 
they  do  to-day.  They  extended  over  the  middle 
and  lower  Yaqui,  the  Mayo  and  the  Fuerle 
districts  of  Sonora.  Now,  so  far  as  language  is 
concerned  at  least,  they  are  confined  to  the 
Yaqui  River  districL  All  the  Yaqui  tribes  were 
energeli(L  patriotic  and  intelligent  and  they  were 
one  of  Ine  foremost  factors  in  building  up  the 
civilization  of  Mexico.  The  Cazcanes  occupied 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Jalisco  about  mid- 
way between  Guadalajara  and  Zacatecas.  The 
Conch  OS,  now  extinct,  but  at  one  time  an  im- 
portant tribe,  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory,  lying  between  that  of  the  Tarahimiarc 
on  the  west,  the  Apache  on  the  east,  tbe  Tepe- 
huan  on  the  south  and  the  Rio  Grande  or  the 
north,  their  habitat  being  almost  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  Chihuahua.  The  Cora,  be- 
lonnng  to  the  northern  or  Sonora  group  of 
Nahua- speaking  tribes,  live  along  die  Jesas 
Maria  River  in  the  state  of  Jalisco.  The 
Muicholes  (Guachichiles,  Cuachichiles),  accord- 
ing  to  Orozco  y  Berra,  occupied  parts  of  Coc- 
huila,  Nuevo  Leon,  San  Luis  Polosi  and  Zacat- 
ecas. They  were  between  the  Laguneros  on 
the  north,  tbe  Otomi  to  the  southeast  and  south 
and  the  Zapoteca  to  the  west.  Catholic  missions 
were  early  established  among  them ;  they  were 
brought  under  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  language  finally  disappeared  as  a 
tribal  institution.  In  the  heart  of  the  Yaqui 
country  were  the  Nio,  who  Uved  south  of  Ine 
Fuerte  River,  The  Niuuiran,  one  of  the  Nahua 
settlements  furthest  south,  form  a  small  com- 
munity occupying  the  laud  between  Lake  Nica- 
ragua and  the  Pacific  Ocesn  and  also  the  neigh- 
boring islands  in  the  lake.  About  the  head- 
waters of  the  ffermosilk)  and  Yaqui  rivers, 
between  the  Seri  on  the  west,  the  Apache  on 
the  northeast,  the  Pima  on  the  northwest  and 
south,  was  the  important  Opata  tribe,  which 
consisted  of  two  sub-tribes  speaking  distinct 
dialects,  Eudere  (fleve.  Dohema)  and  Joval 
(Ova).  The  most  -oorthem  Nahua  family,  the 
Pima,  was  divided  into  die  following  scattered 
groups :    Pima    Alta    (Upper    Pima),    situated 


principally  in  the  United  States,  but  occupying 
a  Hnall  Mrt  of  northern  Sonora :  Pima  Baja 
(LA>wer  Pima),  who  lived  around  the  middle 
part  of  the  Yaqui  River,  between  the  Tarahu- 
inar«  to  the  cast,  the  Yaqui  to  the  south,  the 
Seri  to  the  west  and  the  Opata  to  the  north; 
Potlapigua,  near  Babispfr  northwest  of  the 
Opata  country,  Fima  de  Bamoa  (Sinaloa),  in 
and  around  Bamoa,  on  the  lower  Sinaloa  Rivtr, 
south  of  the  Mayo;  Tepehu&n  Pimas,  a  small 
group  in  tbe  western  nart  of  the  Tepehuan 
countrr.  In  southwestem  Salvador  are  thr« 
settlements  of  Nahua  known  as  Pipil  and  closely 
related  to  the  Axtecs,  while  the  Sigua  (Segva. 
Xicagua,  Shelaba,  Chicagua,  Chichagua),  a  small 
Aztec  colony  on  the  northwestern  side  of  Pan- 
ama, marks  the  southcrmosl  limit  of  the  Nahua 
extension.  South  of  the  Apache,  east  of  tht 
Concho  and  north  of  the  TepehiiSn,  lived  the 
Tarahumare,  an  extensive  division  of  the  Kahna 
family,  covering  parts  of  the  stales  of  Sonora, 
Chihuahua  and  Durango.  They  spoke  a  numbet 
of  distinct  dialects  an  J  their  territory  wu 
divided  into  Tarahumare  Alta  and  Tarahumare 
Baja.  Tarahumare  proper  was  spoken  in  the 
Upper  country  while  the  tongue  of  tbe  lowei 
land  was  known  as  Chinipa.  The  Tcpccano, 
closely  related  to  the  Tepehuin,  occupy  the 
territory  between  that  of  the  Cazcan  and  the 
Guachichil  in  modem  Tepic.  The  Tepehuan 
live  principalty  in  the  state  of  Durango,  south 
of  the  Tarahumare,  where  they  are  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  mountainous  ref^ons 
for  a  distance  of  about  250  miles. 

The  Olive  (Olivean),  a  race  of  lifthier- 
colored  people  than  the  tribes  surrounding  them, 
occupy  territory  southeast  of  the  Pisone  and 
Janambre,  m  the  stale  of  Tamaulipas.  Tra- 
dition savs  they  came  from  Florida,  which  nut- 
mean  only  the  Gulf  coast.  They  were  superior 
in  culture  to  their  neighbors,  but  nevertheless 
their  language  has  become  extinct. 

The  Palawan  or  Coahuilteco  is  Ihe  name 
given  to  a  number  of  co^ate  tribes  of  southern 
Texas  and  northern  Mexico.  They  covered  con- 
siderable territory  east  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Toboso.  This  included,  m  Mexico,  the  eastern 
side  of  Coahuil^  most  of  Nuevo  Le6n  and  the 
Dorthem  part  of  Tamaulipas.  As  these  tribes 
were  inclined  to  be  nomadic  and  were  bsl 
partially  civilized,  they  raoidly  lost  Iheir  lan- 
guage after   their  conquest  by  the   Spaniards. 

Otomf  <Hia-hiu).— The  word  Otomi  is  u^d 
in  two  senses.  It  signifies  the  race  of  peojAt 
speaking  the  Otomi  language ;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  include,  in  a  general  way,  those  races 
which  from  time  to  time  formed  loose  alliances 
with  the  Otomi  for  war  or  defense.  They 
have  been  coo  founded  with  the  so-called  Chichi- 
meca,  and  some  authorities  claim  ihat  they  fom 
one  of  the  ethnic  divisions  of  the  latter  veo 
indefinite  tribal  designation.  The  Otomi,  mho 
had  distiiKt  customs  and  a  complicated  m" 
tbolo^,  but  were  less  civilized  than  the  Nabpa. 
occupied  a  large,  somewhat  irregular,  yet  com- 
pact portion  of  central  Mexico,  where  man) 
of  their  descendants  may  be  found  to-day  still 
speaking  their  ancient  tongue.  Thdr  territory 
extended  over  part  of  San  Luis  Polosi,  all  oi 
puer^taro  and  most  of  Guanajuato,  reaching: 
into  the  state  of  Mexico,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Mexico  City,  and  from  there  westward  lo 
Michoacan.    On  the  cast  were  tbe  Hnasteca,  on 
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the  southeast  the  Tarascans  and  along  the  north- 
west  the  Nahua.  Thev  were  divided  into  four 
tribes:  Otomi  proper,  Pirinda.  Pame  (north- 
west of  the  Otomi)  and  the  Mazahua  (east  of 
the  Tarascan,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
slate  of  Mexico).  In  the  time  of  the  later 
Altec  empire  the  Mazahua  occupied  the  prov- 
ince of  Maiahuacan  situated  in  the  western 
mountains  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  They  were 
subject  to  Tacuba.  The  Pirinda  territory  was 
principally  in  the  valley  of  Toloca.  and  some 
descendants  still  live  in  villages  in  the  land  of 
the  Mexicans,  others  in  Tarascan  tenitorv.  The 
Otomi  were  a  numerous,  industrious  and  fairly 
intelligent  race. 

Under  the  headine  of  "Rio  Grande  tribes,* 
Orozco  y  Berra  groups  a  number  of  native  com- 
munities occupymg  territory  in  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River;  but  he  furnishes  no  further  data 
respectinp  them  with  which  to  classify  them; 
but  as  the  Indians  of  this  district  no  lonRcr 
retain  their  tribal  orftaoiiations,  and  as  their 
languages  have  also  disappeared,  little  is  known 
of  their  pre-Columbian  culture. 

The  Seri,  who  occupied  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  territory  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California,  where  their 
language  is  stiH  spoken  to  some  extent,  are 
classed  among  th.-  less  civilized  of  tiie  Mexican 
races.  Their  territory  stretches  inland  into  the 
mountain  region  for  ISO  miles  or  more  from 
the  coast,  and  includes  the  island  of  TibuT6n 
(^ark)  in  the  gulf. 

Under  the  head  of  Tamaulipeco,  Otoko  y 
Berra,  who  has  paid  more  attention  than  any 
other  investigator  to  the  races  of  Tamaulipas, 
where  the  native  languages  have  all  practically 
disappeared,  gives  the  following  tribes; 
Tamaulipeco  proper,  Canaynes,  Ouinicuanes, 
Borrados,  Tedexenos,  Pasitas,  Tagualilos, 
Caribayes,  Mariguanes.  PanEuayes,  Anacana, 
Cadinia,  Guixolotes,  Pintos,  Comecrudos,  Ma- 
linchcnos,  Ancasiguais  and  A  re  lines. 

The  Tarasco  (Michoacano),  occupying  api. 
proximately  the  state  of  MiAoacSn,  speaking 
a  distinct  language  and  having  customs,  myths 
and  traditions  di^erenl  from  those  of  the  other 
races  of  Mexico,  form  one  of  the  important 
racial  divisions  of  the  republic.  They  are  a 
highly  cultured  people  and,  in  the  time  of  the 
Aztec  empire,  they  maintained  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent government. 

From  the  city  of  Vera  Crui  northward  to 
the  Huaslcca  and  inland  to  Tlaxcala,  lie  the 
Totonaca  almost  completely  surrounded  bv  the 
N'ahia.  They  were  a  cultured  race  at  the  lime 
of  the  Conquest,  and  it  was  among  them  that 
the  conqueror,  Cortis,  established  the  first 
Spanish  government  and  colony  on  the  main- 
land  of   the   American    continent. 

Two  coRnaie  tribes,  the  Waicuri  and  the 
Pericu,  occupy  the  southern  end  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Lower  California.  Their  languages,  which 
are  still  spoken,  are  verv  badly  corrupted. 

The  Yuma  family  is  represented  in  Mexico 
bv  the  Cocopa  (Cucapa)  and  the  Cochimi,  who 
occupied  all  hut  the  southern  one-fourth  of 
Lower  California.  The  native  tongue  is  al- 
ready badly  corrupted  and  is  fast  disappearing. 

The  Zoque,  stretching  over  four  and  one- 
half  degrees  of  longitude,  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  from  east  to  west,  and  occupy- 
ing parts  of  the  states  of  Oaxaca,  Chiapas  and 


Tabasco,  are  surrounded  by  Zapoteca,  Chinan- 
leca,  Maya  and  other  races.  The  Zoque  family 
is  divided  into  four  branches,  Mixe  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  main  territory,  Zoque 
proper,  to  the  south  and  east,  Tapachnla,  in  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  on 
the  Guatemala  boundary  line,  and  the  Popoloco 
in  the  state  of  Puebla. 

The  great  Athapascan  family  is  represented 
in  Mexico  by  the  Toboso  and  the  Apache.  The 
area  and  location  of  land  occupied  W  these  two 
nomad,  warlike  tribes  changed  from  time  to 
time ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  the  Apache  oc- 
cupied an  irregular  territory,  stretching  south- 
ward from  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  American 
boundary  line  for  a  distance  of  five  degrees  of 
latitude,  from  about  I  OS"  westward,  cover- 
ing parts  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  But  they 
often  raided  over  the  northern  part  of  the  latter 
Slate  far  into  the  interior.  The  Toboso  also 
occupied  territory  stretching  from  the  Rio 
Grande  southward,  but  their  general  habitat 
reached  eastward  from  the  western  boundary 
Hnt  of  Coahuila,  within  which  state  they  lived 
in  normal  limes.  Thev  often  joined  hands 
with  the  Apache  in  raids  on  the  more  civilized 
parts  of  the  surroundinja:  country;  and  they 
frequently  gave  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  governments  considerable  trouble. 
Sometimes  the  depredators  look  refuge  on  the 
American  side  after  a  raid  on  Mexican  citizens 
and  vice-versa  when  they  had  raided  American 
territory. 

In  and  around  the  town  of  Chinantla,  south 
of  Vera  Cruz,  occupying  territory  about  100 
miles  in  extent,  are  the  Chinanleco,  who  are 
probably  a  survival  of  one  of  the  ancient  races 
who  populated  the  country  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Nahua.  The  Huave  (Huabi,  Guavi,  Juave, 
Wabi),  another  primitive  race,  occupy  the 
marshes  around  the  great  lagoon  which  forms 
the  northern  iniet  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 
Tradition  says  ithey  once  possessed  all  the 
isthmus  country  and  that  they  came  from  the 
south.  The  Janambre,  a  third  primitive  tribe 
of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  who  occupied  the 
rugged  southwest  of  Tamaulipas,  from  a  short 
distance  north  of  Victoria  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state,  about  100  miles,  gave  the 
Spaniards  much  trouble  before  they  were 
finally  conquered  toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
century. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  southern  Nahua 
and  stretching  from  Guerrero  (o  ihe  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  was  the  home  of  the  great  Mix- 
teca-Zapoteca  family,  which  In  culture,  intel- 
ligence, enterprise  and  achievement  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Nahna  and  the  Maya, 
between  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
medium  of  commimicaiion  and  of  the  disiribn- 
tion  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  possessed 
a  culture  which,  while  it  resembled  that  of  the 
Maya  and  Nahua,  was  nevertheless  distinct. 
The  Mixteca  whose  territory  extended  into 
parts  of  Puebla,  Guerrero  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Oaxaca,  were  surrounded  on  Ihe 
north  and  west  by  the  Nahua,  while  the  Zapot- 
eca were  Iheir  neighbors  on  the  east.  They 
had  an  outlet  on  ihe  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south- 
west, which  they  may  have  possessed  for  a  long 
time,  since  it  is  the  boast  of  one  of  their  oldest 
legends,  that  Iheir  great  culture  hero,  Yucano, 
defied  the  Sun.  engaged  him  in  combat  and 
drove  him  into  the  ocean.    The  Mixtecai^lan- 
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guage  U  still  spoken  over  most  of  the  Uixteca 
country.  The  traditions  o{  the  Mixteca  make 
ihem  an  alien  race  fighting  desperatelji  for 
years  for  ifaeir  existence,  in  the  mountains,  a 
part  of  whidi  they  were  forced  lo  abandon. 
The  rugged  nature  of  the  country  in  which  ihey 
lived  created,  in  lime,  numeratis  dialects  of  the 
Mixteca.  To  the  east  and  partly  to  the  south 
of  the  Mixteca  coiinirv  lay  that  of  the  Zapoteca, 
stretching  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
Pacific  CoasI  and  occupying  the  southern  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  reachin|{  north 
and  west  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca  and  including 
the  famous  valley  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  which  the  native  tongue  is 
still  spoken  with  comparative  purity.  The  pot- 
tery  and  the  metal  work  of  the  Uixteca  and  the 
Zapoteca  were  sought  by  the  Mexican  mer- 
chants, who  distributed  them  over  a  wide  area 

The  Maya  family,  the  most  highljr  civiliied 
of  all  the  native  races  of  America,  is  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  ihe  Maya  and  the  Kiche, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Huasieca.  Tho 
Maya  proper,  within  whose  territory  were  con- 
tained most  of  the  semi -historical  cities  of  the 
more  advanced  culture  of  Mexico,  were  spread 


Carmen.  They  were  divided  into  Lacandon, 
Mopin  and  Itiae  or  Pei^n,  three  tribes  speak- 
ing slightly  different  dialects.  The  Lacand6n 
still  inhabit  a  region  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Usumadnta  River  in  eastern  Chiapas  and 
northern  Guatemala.  They  were  once  a  very 
extensive  and  important  people;  but  their  an- 
cient greatness  has  disappeared.  They  still 
speak  tneir  native  tongue.  The  territory  of  the 
Ilzae  occupied  a  part  of  northern  Guatemala 
and  eastern  Yucatin  stretching  westward 
probablv  to  Campeche  and  southward  to  Chia- 
pas. The  Mopan  occupied  an  undefined  terri- 
tory partially  in  southern  British  Honduras, 
Guatemala  and  Chiapas.  To  the  south  at 
them  were  the  Choi,  also  a  ^aya  tribe,  to  the 
west  the  Lacandon  and  lo  the  east  and  north 
the  liiae. 

The  Huasteca,  a  tribe  situated  far  from  the 
parent  stock,  and  extending  from  Tampico 
southward  and  westward  is  wedged  in  between 
the  Olomi  on  the  west,  the  Nahua,  Tolonac  and 
Tamaulipas  tribes  on  the  north.  It  was  once 
a  powerful  nation  and  the  people  of  to-day 
still  bear  al)  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
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John  Hubert  Cobnvs, 
National  University  of  Mexic^ 
M.  LITERATURE.  All  the  cultured  an. 
most  of  the  semi-cultured  races  of  America,  ir- 
eluding  the  warlike  red-man  of  the  north,  had : 
passion  for  oratory  and  storv-tellinR,  fon- 
bearers  of  formal  literature.  The  Aztecs.  Ae 
Mayas  and  other  more  civilized  nations  of  Mei- 
ico  had,  years  before  the  Conquest,  evolvrc 
literatures  which  had  already  begun  lo  breal 
down  the  barriers  of  conventionality.  Thi' 
these  literatures  were  noble  in  sentiment,  pas- 
sionate in  utterance  and  beautiful  in  form  thi 
fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us,  pri:- 
cipallyin  the  shape  of  translations  or  transcri^ 
tions  into  some  one  of  the  native  language: 
leave  no  doubt.    Mistrust  has  been  cast  up<f 


represent,  in  their  utterance,  form  and  spirit, 
the  soul  of  the  Indian  mind  to-day,  so  distinct!.' 
difiFeTent  from  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon,  place: 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  genuineness.  Altanu- 
rano,  ihe  greatest,  the  most  passionate,  the  mor 
subtly  poetical,  the  most  oratorical  of  Mexican 
hlerary  men,  was  a  full-blooded  Indian.  In  him 
we  see  reproduced,  in  the  19th  century,  the  prLV 
tolype  of  his  Indian  forebearers.  who  were  ihr 
literary  glory  of  the  courts  of  Netzahualcoyoil 
and  Montezuma  II,  where  oratory  and  olhci 
literary  efforts  were  sedulously  cultivated  and 
the  successful  public  speaker  was  honored  al- 
most as  a  prophet  and  as  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage akin  to  that  of  the  divine  oracles. 

To  the  intolerance  and  unfortunate  policv 
of  Spain,  who  waged  a  relentless  war  of 
destruction  upon  these  written  records  whicb 
kept  aKve  the  memory  of  the  past  greatness  of 
the  native  races  of  Mexico,  we  owe  the  ar 
nihilation  of  this  literature  and  the  cnslavcmem 
and  debasement  of  the  cuHured  t 


According  to  native  Indian  writers,  the  reijin 
of  Neliahualcoyotl,  king  of  Texcoco,  was  tk 
(^Iden  Age  of  Mexican  literature  in  the  prr- 
Conquest  days.  The  monarch  himself,  who 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  literary  movement 
of  his  reign,  gave  much  of  his  time  to  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences  known  to  his  people. 
Round  his  romantic  career  cluster  manv  a 
legend   and   Story.     Early   Spanish    writers  on 
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Mexican   subjects   and    native   Indian    literary 
:■   men  represent  him  as  a  Rreat  and  inspired  poet, 
;'   which  ne  may  well  have  been,  for  poetry  is  the 
f.  pift  of  the  Mexican  people;  and  !he  stories  and 
,^   legends   still    current  amang   the   i^orant    In- 
i    dians  are  often  strildnRly  imaginative,  poetical 
and  beautiful.     To  the  hterary  men  of  Indian 
/  r&ce  who  learned  Spanish  shortly  after  the  Con- 
l  3uest  and  wrote  in  it,  we  owe  much  of  ihe 
.   information  wc  possess  of  Ihe  culture  and  his- 
:.    tory  of  the  native  races  of  pre-Columbian  days. 
The  best  of  these  Indian  writers  was  a  direct 
descendant     of    the     famous     Netiahiialcoyotl. 
.    These  Indian  literary  men  of  the  eailv  days 
;    of    New    Spain    formed    a    promisinij    literair 
school ;  but  the  policy  of  Spain,  wliicn  had  al- 
ready led  her  to  destroy  the  pre-Conquest  litera- 
ture and  records  of  the  native  races,  soon  be- 
nto    show   itself   in   the  oppression    of   the 
ians,    their   nobles   and   their   princes;    and 
,    ttie  most  active  and  aggressive  menrf^ers  of  the 
native  literary  school,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
tige they  had  won  and  the  influence  they  re- 
tained,  were   among   those   most   fiercsty  per- 
secuted.   Broken  in  spirii,  they  soon  ceased  to 
be  active  figures  in  the  national  life. 

Of  the  post-Conquest  literature  of  the  16th 
century  but  a  very  small  part  has  come  down 
to  us ;  and  this  is  principally  in  the  form  of 
letters,  ^ammars  of  the  native  languaf!:es, 
chronicles  of  the  lelifnous  orders  and  informa- 
tion of  a  like  nature.  The  letters  of  Cortis, 
the  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain* 
by  Bernah  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  works  of  Las 
Casas  and  de  Sahagun  are  invaluable  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  they  fumi^  and  Ihe 
light  they  shed  on  the  customs,  habits,  govern- 
ment, industries,  religion  and  superstitions  of 
the  native  races  prior  to  the  Conquest,  Fer- 
nando de  Alva  Ixilixochitl,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  royal  house  of  Texcoco,  in  his  'History 
of  the  Chichimeca, '  gives  a  most  intimate 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  court  of  Netzahual- 
coyotl  and  extensive  and  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  NahuatI  race  at  the  height 
of  its  glory.  Acosta's  'History  of  the  Indies* 
furnishes  vahiaSle  data  about  the  Spanish  col- 
onies at  a  time  when  the  writer  was  still  in 
touch  with  men  vAa  had  known  intimately 
Cortfs,  the  conquistadorcs  and  many  of  the 
Indian  princes.  Toribio  de  Benevente  Moto- 
linia,  Geronimo  de  MentUeta,  Agustin  Davila 
Padilla,  Francisco  de  Aguilar,  Juan  B.  Pomar, 
Gil  Gonzilej;  de  Avila.  Alonio  de  Zurila.  Fran- 
cisco Cervantes  de  Salazar,  Francisco  L6pez  de 
Goroara,  Fernando  Alvarado  Tezoiomoc,  Bel- 
tazar  Dorantes  de  Carranza,  Juan  de  Cardenas, 
Pieiro  Marrire  d'Anghiera,  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
Diego  de  Godoy,  Juan  de  Zum&rraga.  Antonio 
de  Mendoza,  Fernando  Alarc6n  and  Antonio 
Villa-Senor  have  left  us  full  or  partial  pictures 
of  life  before,  during  or  immediately  after  the 
Conquest,  or  throughom  the  16lh  century,  which 
make  our  knowleifec  of  early  Mexican  history 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  American  continents  during  this  penod. 

The  enthusiasm  for  literature  and,  more 
especially,  for  poetry  in  the  latter  halt  of  the 
16th  century  was  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  life  of  New  Spain.  For  the 
most  part  the  writers  were  native- bom  Mexi- 
cans, some  of  Spanish,  others  of  Mestizo  or 
Indian  blood  BaWiuena,  the  garrulous  old 
priestly  chronicler,  tells  us  that,  during  the  last 


quarter  of  the  Ifilh  century,  thcfe  were  numer- 
ous literary  contests  held  under  different  aus- 
pices and  that,  at  some  of  these,  so  numerous 
were  the  candidates,  300  contestants  entered 
for  poetic  honors  alone.  He  also  asserts  that 
as  poets  they  might  have  compared  with  the 
most  flowery  in  the  worid.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  foremost  Mexican  critic  of 
his  day  was  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
literary  excellence  of  these  contestants,  the 
very  names  of  most  of  whom  have  disappeared. 
Good  poetical  form,  correct  language  and 
the  sparing  use  of  poetic  adornment  charac- 
terize this  period  which  is,  however,  inclined  to 
ptDsiness  and  the  imitation  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Yet  it  shows  originality  enough  to  re- 
deem it  from  being  the  work  of  pure  imitators. 
Tones  of  expression,  development  of  subject 
and  the  handling  of  the  matters  treated  of  dis- 
tinguish the  Mexican  literature  of  this  period, 
in  an  interesting  manner,  from  that  of  Spain. 
This  is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected 
of  it  in  an  af;e  when  the  whole  American  world, 
south  of  Virginia,  rotated  about  the  Spanish 

Among  the  Mexican  literary  men  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century  who  have  been 
praised  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  other  noted 
Spanish  writers  of  that  age,  is  Antonio  de 
Saavedra  Guzmin,  author  of  'El  Perejfrino 
Indiana*  (1599),  a  20-canto  poem,  in  which  a 
bold  attempt  is  made  to  sing  the  deeds  of 
Cort^  and  his  conquistadores.  This  poem  is 
true  to  historical  fact,  displays  careful  investi- 
gation and  reveals  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  close  intimacy  with  Aztec  customs; 
but  it  is  monotonous  and  prosy.  Gucm4n  was 
a  mestizo  whose  father  was  one  of  the  con- 
quistadores and  his  mother  an  Indian  princess 
of  the  royal  house  of  Mexico.  He  spent  seven 
years  in  collecting  the  material  for  the  'Pere- 
grino'  whose  dominant  charat^eristics  are  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness. 

Of  the  writers  of  this  period,  a  portion  of 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  Fernin 
Gonz&lez  de  Eslava  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting. He  was  wonderfully  popular  in  his 
day  as  a  writer  of  autos  lacramentales,  a  kind 
of  religious  drama  in  high  favor  for  over 
a  century  in  New  Spwn.  He  was  so  notable 
a  poet  as  to  attract  attention  in  Spain  itself. 
His  dramas  were  long  performed  and  read 
and  they  have  been  presented  to  appreciative 
audiences  in  Mexico  within  the  past  50  years. 
Francisco  Terrazas,  who  belongs  to  the  same 
period  as  Eslava,  had  the  honor  of  being 
warmly  praised  by  the  great  Cervantes.  ju4n 
Arista,  Pedro  Flores,  Bernardo  Llanos  Fran- 
cisco Plicido,  Eugenio  Salazar.  Carlos  Simano 
and  Juan  Pirez  Ramirez,  were  all  Poets  highly 
esteemed  by  their  contemporaries.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  name  of  Bernardo  Balbueno, 
to, whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  information 
concerning   the   literary   activity   of    the   latter 

tart  of  the  16th  century.  Balbueno  was  a  great 
>ver  of  Mexico  whose  praises  he  constantly 
sings.  He  branched  out  into  aH  kinds  of  liter- 
■ary  endeavor  and  proved  himself  an  excellent 
and  interesting  critic.  He  wrote  with  great 
facility  and  elegance  in  berth  Spanish  and  Latin 
and  is  Hid  to  have  been  a  master  of  Aztec. 
'Mexican  Greatness.'  'The  Golden  Age  in 
Erifile*  and  the  'Bernardo'  are  his  best-lniown 
works.    Juaii   P*rei    Ramirei  was  a  poet  of 
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international  reputation  and  wonderful  popu- 
laritv  in  his  own  day,  and  he  and  AlarcAn, 
another  Mexican  writer,  have  been  much  writ- 
ten about  and  praised  in  Spain.  PJicido  was 
a  full-blooded  Indian  of  noble  Mexican  family 
who  first  sang  the  preises  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  the  patroness  of  Mexico,  who,  b«r 
critics  say,  is  the  ancient  mother  of  the  A»tec 
gods  transformed  into  a  Christian  saint.  How 
ever  that  may  be,  the  Indians  of  Mexico  have 
shown  a  wonderful  devotion  lo  her;  and  it  was 
fitting  that  Placido.  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Aztec  priests,  should  have  been  the  first  to  sing 
her  praises.  As  the  cult  of  this  saini  Krew  in 
popularity  and  spread  to  the  ends  of  tlie  re- 
Itublic,  numerous  Mexican  ^ets,  from  time  to 
time,  recounted  her  glories,  in  from  fairly  good 
to  indifFerenl  verse. 

This  cult  of  the  Vir^n  of  Guadalupe  by 
Mexican  literary  men  dunng  the  Jalter  part  of 
the  16th  and  all  of  the  17th  centuries  presents 


stina  phases.  In  Guadalupe  there 
was,  m  prc-Colunifaian  days,  one  of  tfae  most 
popiltar  of  native  shrines.     This  shrine,  a  few 


^ears  after  the  Conquest,  was  suddenly  changed 
into  a  Christian  sanctuary,  on  account  of  the 
reputed  miraculous  appearance,  near  the  sacred 
well  of  the  Aztecs,  of  the  Virgin  herself,  lo 
Juan  Diego,  an  Indian,  whom  she  cocnmia- 
sioned  lobear  a  message  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  Slating  that  she  desired  erected,  on 
the  hill  top.  above  the  well,  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  her  worship.  This  chapel  was  duly  built; 
and,  since  that  day,  the  thousands  of  Indians 
who  flock  to  it  annually  have  made  of  it  a 
most  interesting  depository  of  the  mingled 
faiths  of  the  abori^jinal  races  and  their  Spanish 
copquerors.  The  literature  that  grew  up  around 
this  historic  shrine  was,  therefore,  further  re- 
moved in  form,  spirit  and  execution  from  that 
of  Spain  than  any  other  class  of  writii^  ema- 
nating from  Mexican  sources.  Yet  whatever 
may  nave  been  the  spirit  and  the  influence  of 
this  distinctly  tntional  lilerature,  its  expression 
and  the  peculiar  form  it  assumed  were  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  popidar  omIos  sacre- 
uientaUs  and  the  encouragement  given  to  them 
by  both  church  and  state  and  by  people  other- 
wise exercising  authority  throuf^ut  the  land, 
all  of  whom  were  encouraged  lo  extend  their 
patronage  and  support,  by  the  court  of  Spain 
itself  and  by  the  home  church. 

The  aulot  were  performed  in  the  presence 
of  vast  multitudes,  in  the  day  time.  They  be- 
gan as  a  species  of  miracle  play  intended  to 
teach  ihe  natives  what  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary they  should  know  of  the  dogmas  and  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church.  Naturally  the 
priests  were  the  first  writers  of  autoi;  and 
they  continued  to  be  their  most  prolific  produ- 
cers. But  tile  call  for  new  autoi  daily  and 
their  immense  popularity  with  alt  classes,  from 
courtier  to  peasant,  made  the  demand  much 
greater  than  the  Church  could  satisfy;  so  lay 
writers  soon  found -a  paying  field  for  their  liter- 
ary activities  in  the  production  of  these  primi- 
tive religious  dramas.  Thus  the  Church  be- 
came the  patron  of  literature  as  she  became 
that  of  art  in  Mexica  The  simple  primitive 
autos,  intended  for  the  edification  of  the  In- 
dians, with  a  small  admixture  of  mestizos, 
were  often  written  in  Aztec,  and  were  almost 
always  performed  by  Indians.  Occasionally 
one  may  still  come  across  one  of  these  curious 


old  dramas  Resented  hy  Indians  in  some  lititc 
interior  Mexican  town  during  Holy  Wcdc,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  th^ 
still   featin-es  of  the  celebration  of  this 


the  vice-regal  court  and  the  Spaniards  resident 
in  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  who  disdained  the 
amusements  of  tlie  masses,  were  of  a  disnncdy 
higher  literary  value  For  ihe  encouragement 
of  these  latter  dramas  the  ecclesiastical  cabildo 
and  the  city  council  of  the  capital  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  literary  compositions,  and  more 
especially  for  those  of  a  religio-dramadc 
nature.  The  coming  of  a  new  viceroy,  the 
dedication  of  a  cburd),  tfae  consecration  of  a 
btsbop,  the  crowning  of  a  Spanish  monarch 
were  taken  advantage  of  for  the  holding  of  a 
literary  contest  at  wnich,  as  we  have  seen,  hun- 
dreds of  candidates  for  literary  honors  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  plays  of  the  successful 
competitors  were  honored  by  being  first  pre- 
senied  before  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  or  the 
viceroy,  or  both,  in  the  presence  of  a  chosen 
consistii^  of  the  notables  of  church 


:>f  the  literary  purveyors  of  the  court  of  the 
viceroy  came  the  noteworthy  dramatic  activity 
which  has  distinguished  Mexican  literature  al~ 
most  continuous^  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  day. 

Another  class  of  early  pott-Conquest  Mexi- 
can literature  was  the  cimcionfs  dizfinas  or 
sacred  songs,  which  were  distinguished  for 
their  chaste  language,  simplicity,  naturalness, 
grace  and  excellency  of  metrical  form.  The 
best  of  the  Mexican  writers  in  this  literary  field 
fell  very  little  below  the  mystic  Spanish  poets 
of  their  day,  if  we  except  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  movement  on  the  peninsula. 

I7th  Cmtiiiy- — With  the  enoonragemenl 
given  by  the  eccUsiastical  and  state  authorities 
in  both  Mexico  and  Spain,  the  17th  century 
began  with  a  very  notable  literary  activity, 
whidi  condnued  on  into  the  following  century. 
The  names  and  all  or  part  of  the  works  of 
scores  of  writers  of  this  period  have  come  down 
lo  us  and  enable  us  to  judge  pretty  accurately 
the  literary  acdvity  of  more  than  a  century  of 
intense  devotion  to  literature  in  the  Aztec  cap- 
ital. Latin  verse  was  sedulously  cultivated  and 
its  influence  upon  the  literature  \vritlen  in 
Spanish  was  verv  considerable;  it  helped 
largely  to  stamp  the  characteristics  of  the  pe- 
riod which  were  marked  by  increased  literary 
activity  in  a  much  broader  field  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  writers  of  the  preceding  century, 
and  by  a  tendency  away  from  the  naturalness 
which  distinguishes  the  early  Mexican  literary 
school.  This  indicates  a  certain  degeneracy 
which  becomes  more  marked  toward  the  end 
of  the  century.  But  it  is  a  degeneracy  which 
the  Mexican  writers  share  with  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Yet  the  period  is  character- 
ized by  strong  intellectual  activity  expressed 
in  an  exaggerated  style  known  as  Gongorism, 
or  culturism,  whose  oislinguishing  features  are 
pomposity,  grandeur  of  language  and  stateli- 
ness  of  versification  marching  abng  a  broad 
highway  leading  directly  to  extravagance,  ex- 
aggeration and  obscurity  of  diction.    Of    the 
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iDore  than  100  writers  who  in  a  century  and 
a  half  of  acttvily,  attained  to  more  or  less 
literary  pratninence,  there  are  very  few  who 
rise  above  mediocre.  They  all  wordiip  at  the 
shrine  of  Gongorism  and  lay  upon  its  altar 
involved,  obscure  constmctions  and  ornate  de- 
scrip^ons  overloaded  with  classical  references. 
The  literary  Sjiirit  was  all-pervading,  far-reach- 
ing, yet  ihe  age  has  produced  comparatively 
little  that  Is  worthy  of  preservation  for  its 
literary  merits  alone.  'Poets  were  as  plontifiil 
as  dirt.*  one  of  the  critics  of  that  day  tells  as ; 
they  turned  their  hand  to  everything;  and  tbey 
treated  every  subject  in  very  much  the  same 
way,  religious  poetry,  lyrical,  heroic,  amatory, 
dramatic,  epic.  Even  the  prose  works,  which 
are  the  best  of  the  penod,  »re  marred  by 
Gongorism. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period  who,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  PlScido,  made  a  lit- 
erary cult  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  -were 
Carlos  de  Seguenra  y  G6ngora,  who  published 
three  volumes  of  poems  devoted  to  singing  die 
R-lories  of  the  Indian  saint  in  excellent  verse 
and  lyrical  metre;  Francisco  Bram6n,  'Songs 
of  the  Virgin'  (1620) ;  Luis  Sandoval  y 
Zapata,  many  high-sounding  devotional  poems 
in  a  decidedly  Gongoriatic  vein ;  Josi  L6pez 
Avilei,  stately  Latin  poems  recounting  the  glo- 
ries of  Oar  Lady  of  Guadahipe;  and  Antonio 
Morales  Pastrina,  fervid  religious  poems  in 
praise  of  the  patroness  of  the  Mexican  people. 
All  these  poems,  a  small  part  of  a  somewhat 
extensive  Kteraturc,  are  touched  with  the 
strange,  passionate  longing  of  the  Indian  for 
his  vanished  past;  and  one  feels  in  them,  at 
times,  the  presence  of  that  ancient  mother  of 
the  gods  whose  spirit,  for  the  Mexican  Indian 
at  least,  still  hovers  about  the  rocky  heights 
of  Guadalupe. 

Most  of  the  Mexican  poetrv  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  is  touched  with  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  age  and  many  poets  were  profess- 
edly devoutly  religious.  To  this  class  belong 
Pedro  Muiioz  de  Castro,  Juan  de  Guevara,  who 
wrote  religious  poems  and  airtos  which  were 
wonderfully  popular;  Francisco  Ayerra^  Juana 
Inei  de  la  Cruz  and  Francisco  Cochero  Caireflo. 
During  the  17th  century,  however,  the  drama,: 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  purely  religious, 
tnrned  to  profane  subjects,  without  deserting 
the  airtos  and  miracle  plays.  Agusiln  Salaaar, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  33,  had  already  won  for 
himself  the  foremost  place  in  Mexico  as  a 
dramatist  and  writer  of  comedies  and  autos. 
Eusebio  Vela,  a  very  prolific  writer,  was  con- 
sidered the  equal  of  most  of  Ihe  Spanish  writers 
of  his  day  in  conception,  execution  and  man- 
agement of  his  plots  and  characters.  Alonzo' 
Ramirez  Vargas  also  wrote  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent dramas,  the  best  of  which  is  "The 
Triumph  of  Diana.' 

A  favorite  occupation  of  the  poets  of  the 
17th  century  was  Ihe  writing  of  history  in 
verse.  Of  these  historical,  poets  Caspar  Vil- 
lagri  and  Pedro  Arias  Villalobos  are  the  most ' 
worthy  of  note.  The  former  wrote  'The  His- 
tory of  New  Mexico'  and  the  latter  'History 
of  Mexico,'  both  of  which  are  prosy  and  tire- 

Of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period  one  of 
the  most  noted  is  Pedro  AvendaHo,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  ilhislrions 
priests  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  criollos 


(people  of  white  blood  bom  in  Mexico).  Iw 
1692  he  preached  several  sermons  in  Mexico 
City  in  which  he  warmly  exjH-essed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  expressed  criollos  and  criticised 
the  pro-SpaniJi  attitude  and  addresses  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  archdeacon  of  the  capital. 
For  this  and  other  similar  acts  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Jesuit  order ;  but  this  only  in- 
creased ins  popularity  with  the  masses  to  whom 
he  continued  to  preach  and  over  whom  he  ex- 
ercised a  striHig  influence.  He  possessed  a 
withering  sarcasm,  powerful  invective  and 
^eat  fadEty  of  expression.  His  keen  reason- 
ing powers  and  his  command  of  imagery  make 
his   writings    and    sermons   always   vivid   and 

Tlie  IStti  Century  continued  to  manifest  the 
same  strong  interest  in  literature  that  distin- 
guished the  two  preceding  centuries,  but  cer- 
tain changes  had  taken  place  that  showed  the- 
old  influences  were  passing  away.  Jose  Abad 
(1727-79)  was  the  last  of  the  great  Latin 
scholars  of  Mexico  who  made  a  pastime,  of 
writing  in  the  cultured  tongue  of  the  Cjesarg. 
Francisco  Ruis  de  Le6n  goes  back  to  the  ^e 
of  the  Conquest  for  his  inspiration  in  his  *La 
Hemandia,'  a  long  poem  containing  many  ex- 
cellent passages  and  pictures  of  the  various 
characters  who  play  their  several  parts  therein. 
Although  falling  below  the  level  of  a  great 
epic,  the  'Hemandia'  is  superior  to  all  previ- 
ous attempts  made  to  evolve  a  great  poem  out 
of  the  events  of  the  conquest. 

Of  the  many  religious  writers  of  the  period 
Jos£  Manuel  Sartorlo  and  Francisco  Soria  3re< 
Ilie  best.  Sartorio,  a  priest,  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  independence  of  Mexico,  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  orators  of  his  time;  and,  like 
Avendatio,  he  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
over  all  classes.  He  was  a  tireless  and  prolific 
writer  and  has  left  23  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
and  devotional  works  and  sermons  and  seven 
volumes  of  sacred  and  profane  poetry.  His 
religious  poems,  which  constitute  his  best  work, 
are  often  animated,  natural,  easy  in  style  and 
filled  with  fine  imagery. 

The  most  popular  dramatist  of  the  18th 
century  was  Arriola,  whose  best  play  is 
There's  nothing  Worse  than  Jealousy';  but 
Cayetano  Cabrera  Qtrintero  was  more  prolific 
and  possessed  of  more  talent  than  Arriola. 
Among  his  comedies  are  'A  IHsappointed 
Hope'  and  'Iris  of  Salamanca.'  'A  Study  of 
the  Coat  of  Arms  of  Mexico'  is  his  most  noted 
work.  Manuel  Soria  disputed  with  Arriola  the 
claim  to  be  the  most  popular  dramatist  of  the 
century.  One  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Cal- 
der6n  school  he  has  left,  among  others,  the 
following  dramas;  *  William  Duke  of  Aqui- 
laine,'  "Mexican  MapCj"  'The  Genoese*  and 
'Love  and  Jealousy.'  Though  strongly  Gon- 
Koristic,  his  dramatic  situations  are  excellent, 
his  verse  free  and  natural,  the  development  of 
his  plots  always  interesting  and  he  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  express  passion  and  sentiment  in  a 
pleasing  and  effective  manner.  Manuel  Zumaya 
was  the  author  of  'Partenftpe,'  a  very  success- 
ful opera,  and  'El  Rodrigo,'  a  popular  drama 
first  produced  in  170S.  He  translated  into 
Spanish  a  number  of  the  most  popular  Italian 
operas  of  his  time  for  the  Spanish  stage.  An- 
other translator  of  note  was  jost  Rafael  Lar- 
rafiaga,  who  was  the  first  to  turn  the  works  of 
Virgil  into  nccelknt  SpanidL    This  iraodailMi; 
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is  faithful  to  the  text  and  the  s^rit  of  Ac 

The  greatest  poetical  Kcnius  of  the  17th  cen- 
turn  in  Mexico  was  Sister  Juana  Inei  de  la  Crux 
(1651-94),  whose  name  is  a  bousdiold  word  in 
her  native  land,  where  every  Uexican  faalda  her 
up  as  the  perfection  of  literary  art  She  plays 
upon  alt  the  ^sions  of  the  human  heart  and 
sbe  wanders  into  many  fc^aths  of  literature. 
Lyrical,  asiatory  and  descriptive  poetry  and  the 
drama  she  manages  with  equal  skill  and  facil- 
ity. In  her  own  day  the  was  looked  upon  as 
a  paragon  of  learning  and  was  credited  with 
such  superior  poetic  genius  that  she  was  and 
is  still  called  the  10th  muse.  Yet  she  had  the 
defects  of  her  a^e ;  and  modem  literary  stand- 
ards,  while  admitting  her  superior  talent,  find 
her  guilty  of  Gongorism. 

The  next  most  important  ligure  in  the  lit- 
erary life  of  Mexico,  after  Sister  Juana  Inez 
de  la  Crai,  is  Manuel  Navarrete  (176&-1809), 
who  may  be  said  to  have  restored  Ivric  and  de- 
scriptive poetry  to  his  native  land.  Natural- 
ness and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  distingiash  his  work,  which  is  dominated 
Iw  deep  jdiilosophic  thou^t  and  pitched  in  an 
elevated  style  uncommon  in  his  day.  His  verse 
is  strong  and  sonorous  and  his  subjects  arc 

? resented  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  religious 
eeling  of  primitive  peoples  is  strong  in  him. 
Mis  Kod  is  the  god  of  the  storms  and  winds, 
the  all-powerful,  the  maker  and  unmakcr  of 
men  and  nations,  who  wipes  from  the  earth, 
when  He  wills,  the  mistiest  of  the  works  of 
men.  He  is  the  Divine  Providence  of  the 
world,  and  all  that  He  does  is  good  because 
He  does  it.  Through  and  behind  Navarrete's 
undoubted  Christian  faith  there  appears  the 
ever-present  ^loiy  of  his  strong  conception  of 
ancient  pagamsm.  His  god  is  the  divinity  of 
the  audent  Greeks,  Romans  and  Hebrews  irfio 
rides  upon  the  clouds  and  plants  His  footsteps 
on  the  storm.  His  faith  is  the  simple  faith  of  a 
primitive  age;  and  bis  poetry,  irue  to  this  at- 
titude, creeps  ever  close  to  the  heart  of  nature. 
His  language  is  always  simple,  dear  and  cor- 
rect, his  tines  harmonious,  his  taste  good  and 
bis  moderation  in  the  use  of  ]|Kictical  and  ora- 
torical adornment  noticeable  in  his  age.  He 
rose  above  the  prosiness  and  mediocrity  of  his 
time.  Zorilla,  the  Spanish  poet,  has  said  of 
him:  *The  defects  of  his  woriis  are  those  of 
his  age ;  their  beauty  and  excellence  are  his 
own.*  Navarrete  was  a  close  student  and  a 
great  lover  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythobgy; 
yet  such  was  bis  natural  genius  that  he  was 
able  to  hold  a  steady  midway  course  between 
the  excesses  of  Gongorism  and  the  barrenness 
of  prosism  in  an  a^  when  both  were  rampant 
in  Spain  and  Mexico.  His  odes  and  religious 
poems  are  his  best  work.  Of  the  latter  his 
'Divine  Providence'  is  one  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic compositions. 

Mexican  literature  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  historians, 
and  three,  Gama,  Veylia  and  Clavijero,  ada 
lustre  to  the  18th  century.  To  thnr  industry, 
clearsightedness,  power  of  (Sscrimination  and 
perspicuity  of  style  we  owe  much  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  New  Spain. 

Ninet«entb  Century.—  Jos*  Joaquin  Fem^- 
dei  de  Lizardi  (1771-1817)  forms  the  bridge 
hetweeo  the  last  of  the  schools  that  grew  up, 
fiourisbed  and  declined  under  the  patronage  of 


the  Spanish  Crown  and  the  new  sdhttol  yMth 
came  into  bdi^  widi  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lution which  made  of  Mexico  an  independem 
nation.  He  is  the  most  prtHiounced  herald  of 
independence  and  the  keenest  thinker  of  his 
day.  For  this  reason  be  is  universally  known 
wherever  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken  a^ 
■EI  Pensador  Mexicano*  (The  Mexican 
Thinker).  'El  Peiiquillo  Samuento,*  his  most 
famous  work,  is  as  well  known  in  Spain  as  in 
Mexico.  It  has  been  published  many  times  and 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  classic  in  the  Spanish 
tongue.  In  vain  die  critics  have  pointed  out  its 
many  faults  in  style,  its  Mexicanisms  and  its 
careless  use  of  words.  It  is  so  true  to  nature, 
so  full  of  compassion  and  understanding,  yet 
withal  so  humorous,  so  sprightly,  so  convincing, 
that  it  appeals  directly  to  the  universal  human 
heart.  The  ^Pcriquillo'  analyzes  character  and 
actions  and  presents  the  reader  with  innumer- 
able cbarming  pictures  wbidi  he  instinctively 
feels  are  true.  lizardi  was  a  publicist  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  Word,  and  he  has  left  in- 
numerable articles  of  all  lands  and  treating  of 
a  grest  variety  of  subjects.  Next  to  *Peri- 
quHlo'  his  most  pc^nilar  works  are  his  'Fables' 
and  his  'Sad  NightB.> 

Among  the  successors  of  Ijzardi  are  Man- 
uel Carpio  (1791-1860)  and  Manuel  Eduardo 
de  Gorostixa  (1789-1851),  two  names  which 
have  shed  lustre  on  Mexican  literature.    Car- 

K'o  diq)lays  a  wide  range  of  sympathies;  and 
s  descriptive  poetry  is  considered  the  eqttal  of 
any  written  in  Mexico.  He  is  the  first  and  best 
epic  poet  of  hia  country  and  his  lyrics  have  the 
true  lyrical  swing.  Gorostixa  led  the  way  to 
the  production  of  modem  drama  in  Mexico. 
He  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field  which  was  so 
■uccessfully  filled,  later  on,  by  the  many  dnk- 
matists  who  have  won  laurels  for  Uexican  lit- 
erature since  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation in  1821,  His  subjects  are  always  full  of 
interest  and  wide  in  ran^;  his  plots  are  skil- 
fully constructed  and  his  dramas  have  that 
broad  human  sympathy  which  ever  appeals  to 
mankind.  He  has  successfully  blended  popu- 
larity of  shrie  with  depth  of  thouKht  and  keen 
analy^s.  "niree  other  dramatists  belong  to  this 
period,  luan  Meoceslao  Barquera  f  1779-1840). 
Anastacio  Ochoa  (1783-183^)  and  Francisco 
Ortega  (1793-1849).  Of  these  Ortega  is  the 
best.  Both  he  and  Barquera  were  journalists 
of  note  and  saw  many  sides  of  life,  which  they 
both  reflect  in  their  dramas.  Being  journalists, 
they  were  also  naturally  political  writers,  both 
of  gjreat  power  and  influence.  Ortega  wrote 
heroic  odes,  love  poems,  sacred  songs,  sonnets. 
faUes,  epigrams  and  stories  of  a  political  cast 
His  dramatic  works  are  'Camatiju.'  a  drama; 
•The  Mysteries  of  the  Print-sbop,'  a  comedy, 
and  'Freedom  of  Mexico,'  a  melodrama. 
Among  Barquera's  successful  dramas,  all  of 
which  were  produced  in  the  capital,  are  'Polly 
Baker,'  'The  Seducer,>  'Triumph  of  Educa- 
tion,' 'The  Proxy's  Love,'  'The  Orphan  Girl 
of  Tlalnepantla'  and  'Don  Alfonso.' 

Manoel  S&nchez  de  Tagle  (17S2-1847) 
shares  with  Lizardi  the  honor  of  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  Mexican  hterary  activ- 
ity under  Spanish  rule  and  the  revolutionary 
literature  that  folkiwed.  He  is  noted  for  nat- 
uralness, simplicity  and  rtj^ularity  of  metric 
forms.  He  is  fund  of  the  ideal,  the  mystical ; 
he  is  poetically  religious  and  he  looks  upon  the 
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actions  of  men  and  tbe  deity  alike  as  ruled  by  an 
inexorable  destiny,  which  recalls  the  uitin 
fatea.  His  plots  are  simple  in  conttmction  and 
development  and  he  is  free  from  atFectation 
and  the  excessive  poetical  adonunent  which  <" 


and  Manuel  Alpuche  (1804-41),  contemporaries 
of  Tagle,  and  very  active  during  the  stirring 
years  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public,  paved  the  way  for  singers  more  dis- 
tinctively Mexican  in  sentiment,  subject  and 
treatment.  Of  these  the  sreaiest  is  Pesado,  who, 
in  his  day,  enjoyed,  in  the  mother  country,  the 
reputation  of  being  "a  new  star  on  the  horizon 
of  Mexican  literature."  Among  his  admirers 
were  the  Spanish  poets  Zorilla,  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  and  Herrtfras.  Purity  ot  langua^,  care^ 
ful  choice  of  words  and  expressions,  vividness 
of  thought  and  classical  restraint  are  character- 
istics at  Fesado's  work.  .  But  it  is  with  jesus 
Dial  (1809-46)  and  Fernando  Calder6n  (1809- 
45)  that  the  real  spirit  of  Mexico,  as  a  new  na- 
tion, begins  to  manifest  itself.  To  Caldcr6n  is 
due  the  honor  of  creating  for  Mexico  a  na- 
tional drama.  He  often  went  afield  for  his 
subjects  when  he  might  have  found  better  at 
home;  ^t,  inasmuch  as  he  pointed  out  the 
way  wluch  others  subsequently  followed,  hit 
work  is  of  great  importance  in  any  review  of 
Mexican  literature.  Amon^  his  dramaj  are 
'Reinaldo  and  Elina,^  'Zadig-Zeila,'  'Arman- 
dina,>  'Modern  Politics,'  'Samiro  Count  of  Lu- 
cena,'  '  InSgeniaj*  '  Hersilia  and  Virginia,  > 
'None  of  the  Three,'  'The  Tournament^' 
'Anne  Boleyn'  and  'Herman.'  Ignacio  Rodn- 
guez  Galvan  (1816-42),  a  lyric  and  dramatic 
poet  of  great  power,  imaginalion  and  passion- 
ate utterance,  has  left  two  dramas  distinctly 
Mexican,  "Munoz*  and  'The  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Viceroy.' 

Prom  the  days  of  the  revolution  afrainst. 
Spain  to  the  present,  the  literary  life  of  Mex- 
ico has  been  wonderfully  active  and  varied.  To 
the  vanguard  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
into  this  national  literary  activity  belong  lose 
M.  Esteva  (1818-98),  Ignacio  Ramirez  (1818- 
79),  Guillermo  Prieto  (1818-94),  Manuel  Payno 
(1822-89),  Jose  T.  Cueilar  (1823-93).  Augus- 
tin  Rivera  (1824-1913),  Joaquin  C^rcla  Icaz- 
balceta  (182S-94),  Antonio  Garcia  Cubaa 
(1832-96),  Jos*  M.  Vigil  (1829-1908),  Jose  M. 
Roa  Barcena  (1827-1906),  Isabel  Prieto  de  Lan- 
^azuri  (1833-76),  Ramon  Aldama  (1832-92).  Ig- 
nacio M.  Altamirano  (1834-93),  Eduardo  Ruiz 
(1832-1906).  Vicente  Riva  Palaeio  (1832-96), 
Luis  G.  Ortiz  (1835-94),  Melisio  Morales 
(1838-)  and  Rosas  Moreno  (1838-83).  Es- 
teva gave  a  distinctly  national  note  to  his 
work  and  painted  truthfully  and  with  consid- 
erable humor,  pathos  and  vividness,  the  cus- 
toms, habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Mexican 
people,  with  whom  he  was  very  papular. 
Ramirez  and  Prieto.  though  very  far  apart  in 
many  respects,  may  be  classed  together  on  ac- 
count of  the  unity  of  their  aims  and  the  strong 
influence  they  had  over  ihe  Republican  parly 
and  democratic  Mexico.  They  were  both  fire- 
brands of  the  revolution  that  finallv  sweot 
away  all  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
confiscated  and  nationalized  its  property  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  Mexico.  Both  were 
noted  orators  and  their  poetry  lakes  a  decidedly 
oratorical  caste.    Ramirez  pt^s  9o  successfully 


upon  all  the  strinf^  af  the  human  heart  that  his 
admiring  coimtrymen  call  him  'The  Necro- 
mascer.*  Prieto  is  the  master  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism in  Mexko.  His  is  the  loudest,  sur- 
est, most-cOmpelling  voice  crjdng  out  in  be- 
half of  the  people  during  tbe  long  stru^le 
against  privil^es,  entrenched  abuses  md  foreign 
intervention.  He  had  a  way  of  going  right  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  whose  idol  he  was; 
and  for  whom  he  was  the  first  to  form  tradi- 
tions of  national  glory.  He  summoned  thero 
out  of  the  darkness  of  their  internecine  stni^ 
gle  and  bade  them  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
mother-land.  He  called  up  the  Mexican  heroes 
of  the  past  and  crowned  those  of  hia  own  age 
with  laurels  of  glory.  Possessed  of  tbe  true 
poetical  fires,  he  set  the  natitm  aflame  in  an 
age  when  the  passions  of  men  were  easily 
stirred.  He  was  lyrical  poet,  romancer,  politi- 
cal writer  and  chronicler.  His  best-knowD 
work  is  'El  Romancero  NacionaL'  Payno  was 
fholitical  writer,  biography,  historian  and  novel- 
ist. He  was  very  prolific.  His  best  novel  is 
'The  Devil's  Scarf  Pin'  and  his  history  of  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is 
a  good  presentation  of  tbe  Mexican  side  of 
tbe  question.  Cueilar,  an  excellent  comedy 
writer  and  novelist,  was  very  snccessfid  on  the 
stage.  Among  his  dramatic  pieces  are  'The 
Art  of  Love,'  'Old  Man  Chac^'  'Poor  Boys,' 
'Griefs  ana  Sacrifices'  end  'Natural  and 
Figura.'  Among  his  novels  and  stories  are 
'Salad  and  (n»ickeh,'  'Chuchu,'  'Gobina.'  'Old 
Maids,'  'People  who  are  Just  so'  and  'Ciabriel 
the  Locksmith.'  Many  of  his  most  successful 
stories  a^Kared  in  the  'Magic  Lantern  Series.' 
Isabel  Pneto  and  Aldema  were  also  successful 
and  popular  dramatists.  The  latter,  who  was 
poet,  journalist  and  politkal  writer,  and  in. 
dined  strongly  to  the  melodramatic,  has  left 
numerous  cb^mas,  of  which  tbe  most  popular 
are  'A  Noble  Heart,'  'Pledged  to  Vengeance' 
and  'Head  and  Heart.'  Isabel  Prieto  is  the 
most  noted  woman  dramatist  of  Mexico;  she  is 
also  an  excellent  lyrical  poet.  Among  her 
dramas  are  'Both  are  the  Worst,'  'Two  Flow- 
ers,' 'Abnegation,'  'A  School  for  Sisters-in- 
law,'  '(Jold  and  Tinsel,'  'A  Type  of  the  Day,' 
'Thorns  of  Sin,'  'A  Woman's  Heart,'  'Fairy 
and  Seraphim,'  'Carnival  Night,'  'Sin  and 
Penitence,'  'A  Lily  Amoog  Thorns'  and  'The 
Angel  of  the  Hearth.' 

Jose  M.  Roa  Barcena  is  the  best  short-story 
writer  of  Mexico  and  much  of  hii  work  has 
been  translated  into  French,  Italian  and  Eaff- 
lish.  He  also  wrote  several  novels.  His  'Leg> 
ends  of  Mexico'  and  his  'Recollection  of  the 
American  Invasion'  arc  well  and  carefully 
written.  His  short  stories  display  a  saving 
sense  of  humor,  keen  analysis  of  character  and 
excellent  ctHistnKtive  ability. 

Altamirano  and  Riva  Palaeio  stood  beside 
Prieto  and  Ramirez  in  their  glorification  of  re- 
publican Mexico.  The  most  popular  work  of 
the  former,  who  was  a  full-Uooded  Indian,  is 
'Landscapes  and  Legends.'  Palado,  who  was 
a  noted  republican  general,  filled  many  hif^ 
public  offices.     He  was  a  successful  dramatist. 

Get,  novelist,  critic  and  writer  of  short  stories, 
jends  and  political  articles.  With  Palaeio 
and  Altamirano  may  be  classed  Peon  y  Contre- 
ras  and  JuAn  A,  Mateos,  who  both  dug  deeply 
into  the  rich  mine  of  national  life  and  re- 
counted  the, glories  ot  Mexico.    Novels,  lyrics, 
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narrative  poems,  dramas  pound  from  the  pen 
of  Pc6ii  y  Contreras  as  if  by  magic;  for  sev^ 
era!  jrears  he  held  the  centre  of  the  siajte  in  the 
national  capital  where  his  dramas  were  wonder. 
fully  popular;  while  at  the  same  time  his  met- 
rical romances  were  read  with  avidity  throuKh- 
□ut  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  'Unto 
Heaven,)  a  drama  produced  in  1876,  may  be 
said  to  have  made  him  famous  over  nifihi. 
This  was  followed  hy  many  other  dramas, 
which  were  produced  in  the  capital  as  fast  ^ 
the  author  could  turn  them  out.  Several  of 
these  were  also  successfully  presented  on  the 
Madrid  sta^.  Uataos,  who  has  strong  imagi~ 
nation,  intensely  oratorical,  form  and  wonder- 
ful facility  of  expression,  naturally  turned  to 
the  drama;  and  (he  capital  welcomed  him  as  it 
had  already  wdcomed  Pe6n  y  Contreras ;  and 
he  wrote  at  the  bidding  of  the  public  disma 
after  drama,  most  of  which  were  successful. 
Ireneo  Paz  also  wrote  successful  dramas  and 
comedies  and  the  Mexican  capital  welcomed 
him  too;  ami  when  Chavero  came  alotiR  and 
repealed  the  act,  he  also  was  received  with 
open  arms.  Thus  Mexico  City  became  the  cen- 
tre of  a  strong  dramatic  movement,  in  some 
ways  superior  to  the  great  dramatic  movement 
dtat  produced  the  autos  and  reli^ous  and 
other  dramas  of  the  previous  centuries.  These 
19th  century  Mexican  dramatists  were  all  men 
of  many  parts.  Mateos  was  his  country's  great- 
est romancer  and  historical  novelist,  Chavero 
was  archzologist,  epic  poet,  historian  and  critic 
of  the  first  rank,  while  Paz  was  journalist,  po- 
litical writer,  novelist,  historian  and  humorist. 
Meliseo  Morales  wrote  good  lyrical  dramas 
which  were  staged  in  Italy;  and  he  translated 
popular  Italian  operas  into  Spanish  for  Span- 
ish playhouses.  Icazhalceta  and  Pimentel 
worked  together.  The  former  dug  into  the 
countless  records  of  the  past  of  America  hid- 
den in  the  many  libraries  of  the  republic  »id 
gave  to  light  a  long  list  of  valuable  documents 
for  the  history  of  Mexico.  He  also  wrote 
much  good  original  matter  along  the  same  line, 
a  'Pohtical  History  of  the  Indies,'  'Mexico  in 
1554.*  'Mexkan  Biographv  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,*  'Zuraanaga,'  a  'Dictionary  of  Mex- 
ican  Provincialisms'  and  'Meitican  Physicians 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.'  Pimentel  worked 
in  the  same  library  and  produced,  among  other 
works,    the   best    "^History  of   Mexican   Litera- 

Rosas  Moreno  disputes  with  Lizardi  the 
honor  of  being  the  most  successful  Mexican 
writer  of  fables.  His  work  -has  become  a 
classic  in  Spain,  Ruiz,  an  excellent  raconteur 
a!  legends;  Ortiz,  a  fair  poet  and  novelist,  and 
Rivera,  a  voluminons  historian,  may  be  said  to 
complete  this  period,  though  the  latter  lived  on 
into  the  2bth  century  and  was  the  nation's  hon- 
ored guest  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity in  I<)1D.  His  long  Kfe  of  tireless  and 
ceaseless    lilerarv    activity    enabled    Rivera    to 

Koduce  over  100  histories,  critical  works  and 
oklets.  Ruiz  is  best  known  by  his  'Legends 
of  Michoacan'  a*d  'Traditions  and  Legends.' 
The  connecting  link  between  the  Hterary  ac-' 
tivity  of  the  Diaz  regime  (1876-1910)  and  that 
of  the  preceding  years  of  the  hfe  of  the  repub- 
lic is  Manuel  Actifia  (1849-73)  who,  notwith- 
standing his  short  life  and  tragic  death,  ex- 
ercised a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  poets 
who  followed  him.    He  was  endowed  with  vivid 


imagination  and  a  strong  Kterary  and  poetic 
sense  which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Poe. 
Ignado  Monies  de  Oca  (1840—),  Manuel  Gu- 
tierrez Nijara  (1850-95),  Salvador  Diaz 
Mir6n  (185i-),  Juan  de  Dlos  Pcza  (1852- 
1909),  Manuel  Jos£  Oth6n  (1851-1908),  Luis 
G.  Urbina  (1868—)  and  Justo  Sierra  (1848- 
191!)  are  all  names  that  shed  lustre  on  Mexi- 
can literature.  Flores  is  an  epic  bard  with 
strong  histrionic  and  dramatic  talent  Gutier- 
m,  Nijara  and  Sierra  are  bath  excellent 
poets  and  writers  of  talent  in  other  fields,  and 
Oih^  and  Urbina  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar singers  of  the  present  century  in  Mexico. 
But  of  the  writers  of  the  Diaz  regime,  Peza  is 
by  far  the  best  and  most  popular.  He  pub^ 
fished  three  dramas,  'A  Love  Affair,*  *A  Real 
Home'  and  'Cdumbus'  which  became  popular. 
But  it  is  his  simple,  heartfelt,  almost  homely 
poems  that  made  him  the  literary  lion  of  the 
Mexican  capital.  Among  these  are  'Songs  of 
the  Hearthstone,"  'The  Arrow  of  Love,' 
'Home  and  Ountry,'  'Flowers  of  the  Soul,* 
'Metnories  and  Hopes,'  'Monologues  and 
Songs  of  Heroes,'  Mexican  Traditions,'  'The 
Mexican  Lyre,'  'The  Harp  of  our  Native 
Land'  and  'Legends  of  the  Streets  of  Mex- 
ico.* Mir6n,  who  is  called  the  poet  of  poets. 
has  great  breadth  of  imagination,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  riiythm  and  imagery  and  de- 
cided lyrical  talent.  Carlos  H.  Serin  made 
comedy  and  native  vaudeville  popular  in  Mexico. 

Modem  Litenture.— The  period  of  the 
Diaz  administration  was  prolific  in  writers  of 
talent  in  every  line  of  literary  endeavor,  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  a  cursory  review  of  their 
activities  would  far  overpass  the  Kmits  of  this 
article.  A^itonio  Zaratpia  is  the  author  of 
several  votmnes  of  fervid  lyrical  poetry.  Fran- 
cisco F.  Icata,  whose  work  is  chaste  and  clas- 
sical in  form,  has  been  welcomed  in  Spain,  as 
at  home.  Jos^  M.  Bustillos  has  taken  up  the 
song-  of  the  glories  of  the  Mexican  race  and 
has  gone  back  to  the  days  of  the  Indian  em- 
pires for  many  of  his  subjects,  plots  and  char- 
acters. 'Rocks  of  the  Lake'  is  his  best  work 
Zayas  Enriquez,  biographer,  historian,  poet  and 
essayist,  is  a  talented  but  not  □ver-conscicntious 
writer.  Enrique  FemSndez  Granados,  correct 
in  style,  artistic  in  temperament  and  classical  in 
aims,  has  published  two  volumes  of  excellent 
poetry,  'Myrtles'  and  'Daisies'  and  made  ex- 
cellent translations  of  Italian  poetry  into  Span- 
ish. Joaqum  D.  Casasiis  (1858-1916)  and  )ulio 
Guerrero  are  distinguished  writers  on  political 
and  social  subjects.  (Casasiis  also  did  other  good 
literary  work  and  translated  Longfellow's 
'Evangeline'  and  Horace's  'Odes'  into  Span- 
ish verse.  Guerrero's  'Genesis  of  Crime  in 
Mexico'  is  an  illuminating  analysis  of  Mexican 
character,  conditions,  customs  and  tendencies. 
Tuan  Josfi  Tablado,  Oriental  in  the  richness  of 
his  imagination  and  the  depth  of  coloring  he 
imparts  to  his  images,  has  the  true  lyric  ring. 
He  and  JesOs  VaJenzuela  and  Amado  Nervo 
form  a  trio  of  brilliant  young  newspaper  men 
who  have  found  warm  welcome  in  all  Latin- 
American  countries  and  in  Spain  herself.  Bal- 
bino  Davalos  has  published  a  book  of  poems 
and  made  excellent  translations  into  Stianish 
from  English  and  French ;  but  his  work  has 
less  imagination  than  that  of  the  trio  above 
mentioned. 

Francisco  Bulnes  and  Luis  GoaxUez  Obre- 
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g6ii  are  both  historical  invetd^ors  of  note 
and  brilliancy.  Bolnes  is  oratorical,  passionate, 
plctaretque,  vivid  ObreKon  is  cool,  collected 
and  severely  impartial  He  bckt  the  warmth 
of  imagination  of  Bulnes  and  the  pas^on 
which  produces  highly- Colored  pictnres;  bot  he 
sees  clearly  and  illununatinKly  into  the  pest  and 
lays  it  before  us  in  all  its  nakedness.  His  pub- 
lished works  make  a  long  list,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  'Old  Mexico.'  Bulnes'  'The  True 
Juarez,'  convincing  thot^  it  is,  raises  a  storm 
of  protest  from  Mexicans  all  over  itie  land. 

The  Ishmael  of  Mexican  literature  is  An- 
tonio Plaza.  He  has  been  damned  bv  the  edor 
cated  as  vulgar  and  unchaste;  the  Church  has 
accused  him  of  paganism  and  blasphemy  and 
the  critics  have  taken  delight  in  stabbing  him; 
yet,  next  to  Ju^n  de  Dios  Peza,  he  has  long 
been  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  Mexicm 
middle  class.  Plaza  is  a  (out  in  revolt  against 
the  world  as  he  found  it.  He  has  a  wonderful 
power  of  invective  and  the  language  to'£ttinflj 
express  it;  and  yet,  at  times,  he  reveab  a  ten- 
derness throu|{fa  which  showe  the  tortured  sold 
behind  all  his  railings. 

Among'  the  talented  women  writers  of  Mex- 
ico are  Heraclia  Badillio  Dolores  Guerrero, 
Teresa  Vera  and  Josefina  Letechipia,  who  have 
covered  practically  the  whole  field  of  Mexican 
literature; 

Historical  invMtigatioii  has  always  at- 
tracted Mexican  literary  men.  This  is  due  to 
the  romantic  interest  of  the  country  and  its 
great  wealth  of  material  relating  to  the  native 
■ace 5,  to  the  CiMiQuest  and  to  the  period  of 
Spanish  occupation  immediately  following.  The 
most  noted  historical  writers  of  the  17ffi  cen- 
tury ar^  Francisco  de  Burgoa,  'Account  of  the 
Dominicans*  (1597) ;  Alonzo  Franco  y  Ortega, 
Fernando  de  Alva  Ixthxochitl,  Augustin  de 
Vetancurt,  'Teatro  Mexicano'  ;  Antonio  Tcllo, 
'History  of  New  Galicia'  (1650);  Antonio  de 
Soli*  (1610-86).  'History  of  Mexico";  and  J. 
Villagutierrcz  Soto-Mayor,  'History  of  the 
Conquest  of  the  Mayas.' 

The  historians  of  the  18tb  century  have  left 
more    pretentious,   better   arranged  and   more 

fihilosophlcal  histories  and  pictures  of  Mexican 
ife  than  their  predecessors.  Of  these  histo- 
rians the  most  trustworthy  are  Francisco  Javier 
Alegre  (I729-8S),  'History  of  the  Tesaits  in 
New  Spain* ;  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benadocci 
(1702-50),  '.General  History':  Andris  Cavo, 
'Spanish  (Jovemment  in  Me*ico*  (1766) ; 
Francisco  Saverio  Clavijero  (1731-87),  'An- 
cient History  of  Mexico' ;  Granado  y  G4]vei, 
'Indian  History'  ;  Antonio  Lorenzana,  'His- 
tory of  New  Spain*  (1770);  Jos^  Beristain 
(1756-1817),  'Biographies*  and  Mariano  Vey^ 
tia   (1718-79),   'Ancient  History  of  Mexico.* 

The  19th  and  20th  centuries  of  Mexican  his- 
torians include  Lucas  Alamin,  Marco  Aronia, 
Carios  M.  de  Bustamante  (1774-1348),  An- 
tonio Garcia  Cuhas  (1832-96),  Luis  GoniAlez 
Ohreg6n.  Ignacio  M.  Altamirano,  Diego  de 
Landa.  Nicolas  Le6n,  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbal- 
ceta.  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra  (1816-81),  Carlos 
Pereyra,  Anselmo  de  la  Portilta  (1816-79), 
Pantaledn  Tovdr,  Eufemio  Mendoza,  Eduardo 
Gallo,  Jose  Maria  Vigil,  Augustfn  Rivera 
(1824—),  Manuel  Rivera  Cambai,  Francisco 
Sosa  (1848—),  Justo  Sierra,  Niceio  de  Zama- 
cois.  Manuel  Payno  (1810-94>,  Genaro  Garcia, 
Victorio  Salado  Alvarez,  Edurado  Ruiz,  Man- 


uel Santiiiaaez,  Jose  Uarn  Igl^iaS,  Femandv 
Iglesias  Calder&i,  \^tnte  Garda  Torres,  An- 
tonio de  Le6n  y  Gama,  Manuel  Rcvilla  and  Jos6 
Victor  Martinez  (ISICWI). 

Bibliography.— Maudslay,  A.  P.,  'BiUic^- 
raphy  of  Mexico  Alphabetically  Arranged*  (m 
Diaz  del  Ostillo),  'The  True  History  of  fh« 
Conquest  of  New  Spain'  (London  1908)  ;  Mes 
dina,  J.  T.,  'La  Imprenta  en  Mexko*  (Santi- 
ago de  Chile  1907-12)  ;  id.,  'La  Imprenu  en  la 
Puebia  de  los  Angeles*  (ib.  1906)  ;  Pimentel, 
F.,  Conde  de  Heras,  'Historia  cririca  de  la  Lit- 
eratur»  y  de  las  Ciencias  en  Mexico'  (Mexico 
1883)  ;  'Obras  Completaa  de  D.  Pruncisdo  P't- 
mentel'  (ib.  190J-()4)  ;  Starr.  F..  'Readily 
from  Modem  Mexican  Authors'  (Chicago 
1904)  :  'List  of  Works  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  Relating  to  Mexico'  (New  York 
1909) ;  Pan-American  Union,  'List  of  Latin- 
American  History  ahd  Description  in  the  Co- 
lumbus Memorial  Library*  (Washington  1907; 
supplements  I  and  2,  1909  and  1914^ ;  Cornyn, 
j.  H.,  'Living  Literary  Men  of  Mexico'  (Mex- 
ico Gty  1916). 

John  Hubert  Cornyw, 
National  University   of  Mexico. 

17.  HISTORY,  Pre-Conqueflt  Picriod.— 
The  history  of  Mexico  divides  itself  into  three 
parts:  aboriginal  Mexico  under  the  domination 
of  its  native  Indian  rulers,  from  the  border 
land  of  prehistoric  times  to  1521 ;  Spanish  oc- 
cupation from  1521  bi  1821  and  independent 
Mexico  from  1821  to  the  present 

A  score  of  distinct  aboriginal  tonnes  and 
more  than  100  dialects  still  spoken  within  the 
confines  of  the  Mexican  Republic  are  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  numerous  races  that  over- 
ran the  country  at  various  periods  during  its 
prehistoric  existence.  These  early  races  seem 
to  have  had  considerable  infhience  upon  die 
traditions,  mythology  and  customs  of  the  people 
who  followed  them  in  the  country.  From  the 
confused  movement  of  the  shadowy  peoples  of 
the  past  stand  forth  the  forms  of  several  more 
or  less  distinctly  cultured  races  whose  written 
and  traditional  records,  legends  and  folklore 
reach  back  to  the  dim  border  land  beyond 
which  all  is  mythical.  During  Ae  early  semi- 
historical  part  of  this  period  the  great  Nahua 
race,  beginning  its  many  years  of  wandering 
from  the  north,  crossed  the  Mexican  boundary 
in  the  6th  century  and  continued  scmthwaro. 
These  migrations  were  participated  in  by  nu- 
merous tribes  or  nations.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Toltecs.  came  from  the  semi-mythical  land 
of  Old  TIapallan  under  the  leadership  of  their 
high  priest  and  chief.  Heumatzin,  he  of  the 
'big  hands,  and  arrived  at  Tulandngo  (a  short 
distance  north  of  Mexico  City)  in  73).  after 
176  years  of  wandering.  Soon  afterward  tbey 
«stablished  populous  centres  at  Tula,  San  juan. 
Teotihuacin,  Cholula  and  numerous  other 
places  and  extended  their  power  over  a  wide 
reach  of  country.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
a  highly  civilized  race,  to  have  been  builder? 
of  great  and  handsome  dties  and  to  have  ex- 
tended organized  commerce  for  hundreds  of 
miles  beyond  their  own  territory  whidi,  at  the 
height  of  their  power  and  prosperity,  stretched 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  and  far 
southward  to  the  border  of  the  domains  of  the 
Maya  of  Yucatfin,  Chiapas  and  Campedie. 
They  had  a  settled  form  of  govertiment  and 
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complicAted,  far-readii(iB  codes  of  law  wliick 
included  miiitarv,  political,  social  and  religtoua 
rcguUtioBS :  and  these,  in  iheir  lum,  were  tup* 
ported  by  racial  custome  and  dogmas.  Sec 
MEXICO  —  MvTHOLocY ;  Mexico  —  Litkbatuie. 

While  the  Nahua  held  the  central  portion  of 
what  is  modern  Mexico,  the  Maya  and  otba 
kindred  races  occupied  the  south,  stretchiOK 
from  Campeche,  Yucatin  and  Chjajias  south 
and  west  to  the  Pacific  and  into  Guatemala, 
where  they  established  a  civilization  rivaling 
that  of  the  Toltecs.  Between  the  Maya  on  the 
MUth  and  the  Toltecs  on  the  north  lay  the 
Zapoteca  and  the  Uixteca,  almost  at  far  ad- 
vanced as  they  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
principles  of  government  All  four  poMtles 
were  tkiUcd  workers  in  metals  and  excellent 
makers  of  poller^  and  woven  fabrics.  Thejr 
recorded  their  histories,  traditions,  religioHs 
formulas,  tribute  rolls  and  im^rtant  events  in 
complicated  hieroglyphics  which  varied  with 
the  difierent  races.  They  were  good  agricul- 
turists, excellent  builders  and  organizeTs  and 
they  maintained  extensive  and  wdl-apportioned 
armies  and  systems  of  public  instruction.  AH 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
administered  from  the  temples,  thousands  of 
which,  rising  from  high,  trnncated,  pyramidal 
ttructures,  covered  the  land.  These  temples 
were  specially  numerous  and  of  notable  mag- 
nificence in  die  Altec  land  and  Yucalin.  See 
Mexico  —  ABCHiTEcrmE;  Mexico  —  Akt. 

Civil  wars,  internal  dissensions,  famine  and 
plague  are  given  as  the  causes  of  tne  diirvptioa 
of  the  Toltec  empire  which  came  to  an  eud  in 
1116,  after  nearly  400  years  of  exiitence.  A 
part  of  the  Toltec  population  is  said  to  have 
migrated  southward  and  to  have  entered  the 
Irnid  of  the  Maya.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
many  remained  behind  and  Itttt  their  identity 
in  the  ChicUmeca  and  other  less  cultured  races 
who  occuiaed  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  sur^ 
rounding  country.  From  this  union  sprang  ibe 
famous  Texcocans,  whose  capital,  Texcoco,  on 
the  lako  of  the  same  name,  preserved  the  dvil- 
isation  of  the  early  Nahua  and  finally  became 
die  most  noted  centre  of  culture  in  the  Mexican 

^The  Axtecs,  Texcocans,  Tepanecas,  Chalcos 
and  TImxcalans  are  the  most  notable  of  the 
Nahuatl  tribes  who  took  possession  of  the 
country  deserted  by  the  Toltecs.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  Aztecs,  who  began  their 
wanderings  from  Axtlin,  their  old  home  in  the 
north,  about  a  cenlurv  after  the  Tollecs.  Six 
hundred  years  later  they  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  where  they  eventually,  after  many 
struggles  and  privations,  established  themselvn 
on  two  little  isbnds  in  Lake  Texcoco,  and 
founded  (heir  capital.  Tenodiiitlin,  the  Place 
of  Tenocfa,  their  priestly  leader  and  mighty 
warrior,  or  Mexico,  the  Place  of  Mexitii,  uieir 
war  god. 

The  Aitecs  prospered,  grew  in  numbers  and 
extended  their  power  over  the  Giatcos  and 
other  tribes  bordering  on  the  lakes  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  and,  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  Texcocans  and  the  Tepanecas,  carried  their 
conquering  arms  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific  and,  from  some  distance  noi^h  of 
Mexico  Gty,  southward  past  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  almost  to  the  border  of  modem 
Guatemala,  where  t' 
land  of  the  Maya. 


empire  oriiick,  in  extent  and  power,  onitivuled 
that  of  the  Toltecs,  was  due  to  die  sidll.  in- 
telligence, executive  ability  and  warlike  proyress 
of  a  line  of  kings  which  began  with  Acamapit- 
zin.  Prince  of  the  Rnuls  (1376-I4M),  50  years 
after  the  founding  of  Tenocbtitlan.  The  other 
Altec  rulers  in  succession,  up  to  the  arrival  of 
Cort^,  were  Huiuilihuitl,  Hmumingbird's 
Feathers  il4(yi-l7),  Chimalpopoca,  Smoking 
Shield     (1417-27),     Ixcoatl,     Obsidian     Knife 


Lame  Leg  (1481-86),  Ahuizoil,  Water-tat 
(1486-1502)  and  Moctecuma  II  (1502-20),  all 
of  whom  woiiced  iealot»1y  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Artec  empire  and  the  beautifying  and 
extension  of  their  capital. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reigu  of  Mocte- 
~"*-a  II,  Spanish  navigators  had  been  explor- 


and  Campeche.  In  1519  Heman  Cortfs, 
inspired  by  the  dream  of  coiMjuering  a  great 
and  rich  land,  of  which  reports  had  been 
brought  to  Cuba,  set  out  with  a  small  military 
forcre  on  his  daring  expedition  to  the  uplands 
of  Mexico.  On  the  way  he  defeated  the  Tlxx- 
calans,  an  independent  nation,  and  die  Cholu- 
lans,  who  formed  a  semi-dependent  province  of 
the  Aztec  empire.  Prom  these  he  recruited  a 
considerable  native  army,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Mexico  City,  where  he  was 
rcluctandy    received    by     Moctezuma     II     and 

Suartered  in  one  of  die  royal  "palacea.  He 
nally  succeeded  in  making  a  prisoner  of  the 
Azlec  rukr,  who  was  killed  a  short  time  after- 
ward (30  Tune  1520)  either  by  die  Spaniards 
or  tv  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  presence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  city,  the  death  of  the 
emperor  and  the  profanation  of  the  shrines  of 
their  deities  enraged  the  Aztecs  to  such  an  ex- 
tent (hat  they  rose  a^nst  Conis  and  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city  by  night.  In  the  re- 
treat he  lost  his  cavalry,  artillery  and  most  of 
his  infantry.  After  recruidn^  a  new  army  and 
obtaining  additional  war  equipment,  Cortis  re- 
turwed  and  laid  siege  to  the  CUty  of  Mexico 
which  he  captured  (13  Aug.  1521)  and  after- 
ward continued  the  txmquest  of  the  domains  of 
the  Mocteiumas. 

Under  Spaaiah  Rule— Inunediatelv  after 
the  surrender  of  Tenochtill&n  the  govemmenl 
of  Mexico  fell  into  the  hands  of  ijie  conquisia- 
dores  who.  being  purely  military  governors,  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  lajid  by  means  of 
military  law.     Gradually  the  large  dtics  were 

f ranted  kical  government  similar  to  that  of 
pain  and  the  province  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts controlled  by  the  central  government  in 
Mexico  Gty,  In  1528  auditors  (oidores)  were 
introduced  to  keep  a  check  on  the  captain-gen- 
eral, Cort^.  They  soon  succeeded  him  and 
continued  to  govern  the  country  tmttl  1S35, 
when  Antonio  de  Meddoia  became  the  first 
viceroy.  He  was  a  very  earnest  and  capable 
man  and  at  once  proceeded  to  replace  widi  an 
orderly  and  settled  form  of  government  the 
hap-haiard  methods  of  the  oiaores  and  mili- 
tary leaders. 

Spain  monopolized  the  trade  of  Mexico,  or 
'New  Spain.*  Commerce  to  and  from  the 
colony  could  be  carried  only  in  Danish  bot- 
toms; nothing  was  permitted  to  be  grown  in 
Mexico  thai  might  in  aqy  way  c<m9  mto  ci»»- 
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coura^d  or  prohibited.  Yet  Spain  gave  her 
colonies  a  strong  government  and  one  that  was 
thorotighl)'  undeistood  by  the  mass  of  Indians 
and  mestizos  who  composed  the  ^eater  part 
of  the  population  of  Mexico,  for  it  was  much 
like  the  land  they  had  been  accustomed  to  for 
centuries  under  their  native  rulers.  The  en:- 
couragement  of  literature  and  art,  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  extension  of 
great  highways  of  commerce,  the  improvement 
of  harbors,  the  establishment  of  hi^  schools, 
colleges  and  a  provincial  uiuversinr  and  the 
practical  eradication  of  the  native  religion  with 
Its  human  sacrifices  were  far-reaching  benefits 
which  Spain  bestowed  u^n  Mexico.  But  the 
evils  of  her  administration  outran  the  good. 
The  establishment  of  peonage  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  Indians  in  centres,  towns,  camps 
or  ranches  under  the  pretense  of  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  them  soon  destroyed  all  the  ma- 
chinery  of  the  native  civilization.  The  masses 
of  the  population,  their  aboriginal  laws  and 
codes  of  morality  gone  by  the  board,  soon  lost 
their  pride  of  race  and  descended  to  a  condition 
of  slavery  bringing  with  it  debauchery,  a  loss 
of  interest  in  life  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
ambition.  These  and  scores  of  other  abuses 
created  discontent  throughout  the  viceroyalty, 
which  was  destined  to  show  itself  in  vigorous 
protests  and  insurrection  against  Spanish  au- 
thority. An  unsuccessful  revolutionary  plot  in 
the  capital  iu  1808  was  followed  by  the  uprising 
of  Hidalgo,  the  patriot  priest  of  Dolores,  on 
16  Sept.  1810.  Hidalgo,  after  a  wonderfully 
Succ^sful  initial  campaign  which  brought  him, 
with  an  army  of  100,000,  almost  to  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  was  finally  defeated,  captured 
and  executed  the  following  year.  The  war  of 
liberation  dragged  on  with  varying  success  un- 
til 1821,  when  the  life  of  independent  Mexico 

Independent  Mexico.—The  first  government 
of  independent  Mexico  consisted  of  a  council 
of  six,  with  Gen,  Augustin  Iturbide,  the  com- 
mander of  the  revolutionary  army,  as  presi- 
dent On  19  May  1822  Iturbide  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  on  21  July  he  and  his  wife  were 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  the  capital.  But 
dissensions  soon  set  in  and  Iturbide  was  forced 
to  abdicate  and  to  leave  the  country.  On  re- 
turning to  Mexico  in  1824  he  was  arrested. 
tried  and  shot  as  a  traitor.  Then  followea 
many  kaleidoscopic  political  changes  in  which 
the  personal  ambition  of  miUtary  leaders 
played  the  foremost  part. 

Santa  Anna,  who  became  President  in  1833, 
and  who  was  looked  upon  as*  a  good  soldier, 
took  the  lield  against  the  Texas  revolutionists 
with  an  army  of  6,000  trained  men.  Successful 
at  first,  he  was  defeated  in  1836,  captured  and 
taken  to  the  United  States,  but  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Mexico  the  following  year.  For  more 
than  a  generation,  from  the  first  days  of  the 
republic  to  the  middle  pf  the  19th  century,  the 
figure  of  Santa  Anna  appears  ever  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  political  life  of  Mexico  guidttig 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  or  watching  polit- 
ical moves  from  either  voluntary  or  forced 
retirement.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
United  States  the  French  govenunent  $em  a 


Snadron  to  Vera  Cruz  to  enforce  the  payment 
claims  against  Mexico  held  by  French  citi- 
zens. Santa  Anna,_  who  had  gone  into  one  of 
his  periodical  retirements,  came  forth  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  to  oppose 
the  French,  who  finally  withdrew.  Santa  Anna 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  driven  them  from 
the  country.  This  claim  and  the  fact  that  he 
lost  a  leg  in  the  encounter  made  him  once 
more  a  national  figure  and  a  popular  hero,  al- 
though Mexico  had  been  forced  to  comply  with 
the  French  demands. 

Bustaraante,  recalled  from  exile,  became 
President  in  1837,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Texas.  The  struggle  between  am- 
bitious military  leaders  became  more  intense. 
Santa  Anna,  Paredes,  Bustamante,  Farias,  Her- 
rera,  Nicolas  Bravo  and  others  played  thdr 
several  parts  on  the  constantly  chanp^ing  sta^ge. 
The  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Amencan  Union 
as  a  State,  29  Dec  1845,  roused  the  resentment 
of  Mexico  j^rainst  the  United  States  to  a  hi^ 
pitch.  James  K.  Polk  who  succeeded  Tyler 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  an 
ardent  expansionist  and  included  in  his  plan 
of  expansion  the  acquisition  of  California,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  then  Mexican  territory. 
Claims  amounting  to  several  million  dollars 
were  held  by  American  citizens  against  the 
Mexican  government,  which  was  unable  to 
meet  them.  Polk  proposed  to  settle  these 
claims  in  exchange  for  Mexican  territory,  pay- 
ing, in  addition,  to  Mexico  $25,000,000  in  cash. 
In  November  1845,  John  Slidell  was  sent  as 
diplomatic  representative  to  Mexico  Cil>[,  with 
instructions  to  press  the  matter  of  cession  of 
Mexican  territory  to  the  United  Stales.  But 
the  Mexican  authorities,  having  learned  in  ad- 
vance of  Slidell's  commission,  did  not  receive 
him.  Polk  was  ready  to  ask  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  against  Mexico  in  May  1846  when 
the  news  reached  Washington  that  armed  Mex- 
icans had  already  crossed  the  border  and  killed 
a  number  of  Americans.  War  was  declared 
against  Mexico,  13  May.  General  Taylor,  in 
command  of  American  forces  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  ordered  into  Mexico.    In  Septem- 


_   battle   at   Buena  Vista    (Angostura). 

A  month  later  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz,  which  he  captured,  29  March,  and 
began  the  long  and  toilsome  march  toward  the 
upland  plateau  and  the  capital  of  Mexico,  which 
he  reached  six  mk>nths  later.  After  the  capture 
of  Molino  del  Rey^  Chunibusco  and  Chapulte- 
pec,  fortresses  defending  the  capital,  Scott's 
army  entered  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  the  mean- 
lime  American  forces  had  taken  possession  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  without  opposition. 
In  Februan'  1S47  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  near  the  Mexican  capital, 
between  representatives  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  by  the  provisions  of  which  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

Santa  Anna,  who  had  again  become  dictator 
of  Mexico  while  the  country  was  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  retired  to  Jalapa.  and  Gen- 
eral Herrera  became  President,  3  June  1848. 
He  was  succeeded  (January  1851)  by  General 
Arista,  who  was  forced  oat  of  oilice  by  Santa 

A  new  constitution  for  die  republic  which 
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became  law  on  S  Feb.  1857  figured  in  every 
Mexican  conflict  during  more  ihan  hmlf  a  cen- 
tury. President  Comonforl  repudiated  it,  thus 
estranging  bis  own  following  without  gaining 
the  support  of  his  opponents.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  the  country,  and  his  departure  gave  rise 
to  internal  dissensions  not  finally  settled  for 
years.  Benilo  luirez,  president  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  claimed  the  presidency  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  War 
divided  the  people  and  devastated  the  land  and 
the  reactionary  party  forced  JuSrez  from  the 
capital.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  civil  trouble, 
a  real  danger  threatened  the  republic  from 
without.  In  1861  England,  France  and  Spain 
entered  into  an  agreement  known  as  ihe  Treaty 
of  London,  by  which  they  were  to  send  a  three- 
fold fleet  to  Vera  Crui  to  demand  of  Mexico 
guarantees  for  the  payment  of  her  foreign  debt 
and  for  the  safety  of  their  subjects  in  Mexican 
territory.  This  fleet,  which  appeared  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  8  Dec.  1861,  captured  the  port  and 
proceeded  to  Orizaba,  where  a  conference  was 
held  with  Juarei,  who  agreed  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  powers.  England  and 
Spain  at  once  withdrew  their  troops  from  the 
country.  But  the  French,  who  had  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  Mexican  reactionary 
parly,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Miram6n,  who 
had  disputed  the  presidency  with  JuSrei,  re- 
mained in  Mexico  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
settling  its  social  and  political  difiiculties.  The 
French  army  soon  began  its  march  toward  the 
uplands,  but  it  was  defeated  before  the  walls 
of  Puebia  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Orizaba 
(1862). 

The  Archduke,  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
his  consort,  who  had  been  selected  by  Napoleon 
III  as  emperor  and  empress  of  Mexico,  ar- 
rived in  Vera  Cruz  24  Mav  1864.  In  the  capi- 
tal they  were  welcomed  and  crowned  with  great 
ceremony.  The  protest  of  the  United  States 
iorced  the  withdrawal  of  French  trceps  from 
Mexico,  and  Maximilian,  left  to  his  fate,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Queretaro  in  1867. 
He  was  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason  to  the 
Mexican  people  and  shot  on  the  Hill  of  the 
Bells  near  Queretaro,  together  with  his  two 
generals,  Miram6n  and  Mejia,  19  Tune  1867. 
The  concerted  action  of  the  Army  of^the  North 
under  Escobedo  and  the  Army  of  the  East 
under  Porfirio  Diaz  defeated  the  Imperialists; 
Mexico  City  surrendered  to  Diaz  21  June,  two 
days  after  the  execution  of  Maximilian;  and 
on  15  July  JuSrez  returned  to  the  capital  amid 
the  rejoicing  of  the  populace.  But  opposition 
to  the  Juarez  government  soon  developed  and 
his  administration  was  troubled  by  constant 
Uprisings  and  disaffection.  Juarez  died  sud- 
denly 19  Julf  1872,  shortly  after  he  had  beer  re- 
elected President.  He  wag  succeeded  by  Sebas- 
tian Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  served  one  term 
and  was  forced  out  of  office  shortly  after  his 
re-election  by  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  who  defeated 
the  Lerdist  party  at  the  battle  of  Tecoac, 
marched  upon  the  capital  and  was  there  pro- 
claimed provisional  President,  24  Nov.  1876,  and 
later  constitutional  President.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office,  30  Nov.  1880,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez,  who  con- 
tinued the  Diaz  policy  of  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  rural  police  charged  with  the 


protection  of  the  cotmlry  from  revoluunia.^ 
and  robber  bands. 

Dial  succeeded  Gonzalez  in  the  winter  cr 
1884,  and,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cn- 
tury,  he  conlinned  to  be  the  one  ^eit  pmr 
in  Mexica  He  found  the  country  in  debt  aa: 
the  income  of  the  administration  inadeqnalt  t 
meet  the  demands  on  it.  He  increased  the  mt- 
nue  of  the  nation  over  400  per  cent;  he  1^-} 
railways,  highways,  roads  and  harbor; ;  be 
drained  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  made  tt 
pest-ridden  coast  towns  places  of  resort  Hi 
encouraged  foreigners  to  settle  in  or  ini-er  ii 
the  country  and  to  contribute  their  part  U  b^ 
program  of  exi»nsion  and  devetopment.  and  bt 
created  a  credit  for  the  nation  and  sleaff? 
increased  and  improved  it.  He  introduced  sn- 
tem  and  encouraged  honesty  in  the  pnWic  snr- 
ice  and  prevented,  to  a  very  gfcat  extent,  ma'- 
versation  of  public  funds,  which  had  been  ^f 
noticeable  during  previous  administratioiu.  H 
the  introdnction  of  a  rigid  and  modem  srsiBr 
of  accountitig  and  by  holding  the  heads  of  ix 
departments  accotmtable  for  the  fund<:  pa>^K 
through  their  hands.  Widi  Diaz  tlie  In£an  ud 
mestizo  elements,  constituting  ftilly  85  per  tw 
of  the  population,  began  to  come  into  'Me' 
own.  Thus  a  new  social  life  was  created  a 
Mexico  under  his  rfgime,  and  in  it  the  mestip'. 
for  the  first  time,  began   to   play   a  pronrinf- 

Diaz  found  public  tnslruction  negterted  airi 
practically  non-existent  and  be  set  to  woit  ■: 
remedy  this  defect.  Training  schools  'i- 
teachers  were  established  and  the  higher  sdirtt- 
and  colleges  were  increased  and  improved  ini 
a  view  to  supplying,  through  them,  tfie  tejcV 
ing  body  for  new  primary  and  seconds" 
schools.  Though  lack  of  funds  hamiMn-ed  ifc 
work,  the  results  achieved  hore  frtril  in  4( 
rapid  increase  of  the  standard  of  intelfipen 
in  the  brger  towns  and  cities.  Under  Disr  4t 
resources  of  the  country  were  developed;  Ci'S- 
merce  threw  off  its  provincialism  and  heraw 
national  and  international,  and  new  indu«tir< 
sprang  up  throughout  the  tand.  Bdi.  widi  '• 
government  which  had  absolute  control  oi  ^ 
affairs  of  the  country  so  long  as  that  oi  Dw 
abuses  were  bound  to  cretti  is.  About  it 
President  had  grown  up  a  strong  personal  pir-r 
the  members  of  which,  while  profesdng  imeT« 
admiration  for  him  and  his  iiiiiii  i— mil  cor* 
ceeded  in  enriching  therasdves,  Actr  reliirie 
and  friends  through  concessions  and  yrivilKn 
secured  through  thur  close  conitcctioM  witb  tbc 
administration.  The  spread  of  paMc  instnt* 
tion  and  the  rise  of  the  Imfian  and  mm  iiiin  ^ 
public  prominence  introduced  into  llic  _poli:ir~> 
equation  a  new  and  restless  element  nincfa  Obi 
had  constantly,  throuf^out  his  loa^  rSginK.  ' 
curb,  control  and  discipline.  The  dnDDatec:  r> 
creased;  Mexican  exiles  in  the  CTailed  Sw^ 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to-kasioi  -< 
overthrow  of  die  man  diey  charscttrized  i- 
autocratic  and  tyrannical.  Rain6n  CorraL  't 
Vice-President,  who  was  looked  h^db  as  i- 
leader  of  the  sinister  influence  at  woric  in  i!^ 
party  surrounding  the  .President,  'was  sni:''^ 
out  as  the  special  object  of  attack  of  the  zf- 
government  agents.  Diaz,  in  the  face  oi  ttt 
impending  slorm,  supported  Corra),  who  was  rf 
elected  in  1910.  Dnnng  the  montb  of  Sept«^ 
ber  1910  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  declu:- 
tion  of  Mexican  independence  was  cdd^i" 
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throogbout  the  republic  with  great  pomp  and 
ceretuon^  and  special  representatives  ox  for- 
eign nations  gathered  in  the  capital  to  lend 
dignity  to  the  occasion.  Bnt  scarcely  had  the 
month,  of  national  rejoicing  ended  when  polit- 
ical unrest  b«[an  to  show  renewed  activity. 
Frandsco  I.  Madero,  who  had  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  op- 
position to  Diaz  and  had  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  sedition  and  finally  released  from 
prison  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country  after 
the  elections  had  been  held,  furnished  tht 


Evolutionary  propaganda  already  b^un 
was  intensified,  and  agents  of  the  insurgent 
party  spread  their  doctrines  tfarou^ont  Mexico 
and  induced  uprisings  in  Vera  Crtu,  Puebla, 
Chihuahua,  Durango  and  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  republic:  and,  as  Medeio  crossed  the 
border  to  head  the  insurgents,  similar  out- 
breaks took  place  south  of  Mexico  Gty,  while 
revolutionary  bands  gathered  in  force  in  the 
north  near  Torre6n,  G6mez  Palacio  and  Par- 
ral.  The  inauguration  of  Dial  as  President  (1 
Dec.  1910)  increased  the  revolutionary  centres 
and  quickened  their  activities,  thus  compelling 
the  government  to  weaken  its  strength  by  dis- 
tributing its  forces  over  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  area  of  territoty.  Radical  changes 
were  effected  in  the  Diaz  Cabinet  and  attempts 
were  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, as  American  troops  were  ordered  con- 
centrated along  the  Mexican  border;  for  diis 
move  was  taken  in  Mexico  to  mean  a  threat 
of  intervention.  The  government  offered  to 
enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  the  inanr- 
'  gents,  but  attempts  made  to  this  end  proved 
abortive  and  were  suspended  6  May.  JuaieK 
fell  to  the  insurgents  10  May  and  Diaz,  urged 
to  save  the  country  from  further  bloodshed  and 
the  danger  of  intervention,  resigned,  25  May, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Francisco  de  la 
Barra,  Secretary  of  Foreign  AfFairs,  as  Presi- 
dent ad  interim  pending  an  election.  Two 
weeks  later  Madero  entered  the  capital  where 
he  v^as  enthusiastically  received.  So  powerful 
was  his  influence  that  the  de  la  Barra  adminis- 
tration was  forced  to  consult  him  in  every  im- 
portant move  made.  On  15  ISuweiutiBi  Madero 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  Mexico; 
but  scarcely  had  he  assumed  office  when  op- 
position began  to  develop  and  revolutionary 
intrigue  to  show  itself  within  his  own  party. 
Zapata  revkilted  in  Morelos  and  Gen.  Bernardo 
Reyes  attempted  an  unsuccessful  insurrection. 
Gen.  Pascual  Orozco,  one  of  the  foremost 
revolutionary  leaders,  rebelled  and  captured 
Juirez  12  Feb.  1912.  Gen.  F*lix  Diaz  tot* 
Vera  Cruz,  but  was  himself  captured,  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  shot  — a  sentence  which  was 
commuted  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
near  Mexico  City.  In  the  meantime  Madero 
found  himself  unable  to  control  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  to  establish  a  stable  government 
or  to  carry  out  the  promised  reforms. 
General    Mondragon,    backed    by    his 


;  against  the  government,  9  Feb.  1913, 
marched  to  the  military  prison  and  set  free 
General  Reyes,  and  from  there  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  liberated  Gen.  Filix  Diaz,  Prac- 
tically unopposed  the  three  generals  entered  the 


capital,  wiiCTC  Reyes  was  kiUed  in  an  attack  an 
the  NUional  Palace.  The  revolutionists  seized 
The  Qtadel,  a  strong  fortress  and  ammunition 
dcpositoiy,  while  the  Madero  forces  took  pos- 
session of  the  National  Palace,  Chapultepec 
and  other  points  in  and  around  the  dty.  Both 
factions  bombarded  one  another  almost  con- 
tinuously for  10  days,  when  Gen.  Victoriano 
Huerta,  comm^ider-in-chief  of  the  govern- 
ment forces,  brought  the  conflict  to  a  dramatic 
close  by  the  seizure  of  President  Madero  and 
Pino  Sturci,  the  Vice-President,  who  were 
forced  to  resign  their  respective  offices.  Pedro 
Lascurain,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency.  He  appointed  Huerta 
his  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  resigiied 
ID  his  favor.  Thus,  in  one  day  Mexico 
had  three  Presidents.  On  the  morning  of  23  Feb- 
ruary Madero  and  Pino  Su&rez  were  murdered, 
presumably  by  agents  of  the  Huerta  govern- 
ment. For  this  act,  Venustiano  Carranza,  gov- 
ernor of  Coahuila,  disavowed  the  new  govern- 
ment and  issued  the  Plan  of  Guadalupe  which 
called  for  reforms  in  the  administration,  equi< 
table  taxation,  extension  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  the  solution  of  the  land  problem 
(March  26).  President  Wilson  dispatdied 
}obn  Lind  to  Mexico  City  as  his  persona! 
Kpresentative  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
opposing  parties  together,;  but  Huerla's  refusal 
to  he  eliDunated  as  a  presidential  candidate  and 
his  arrest  and  imprisotmient  of  110  Congres- 
sional deputies  ana  the  forcible  dissolution  of 
Congress  (10  and  11  October)  made  any  com- 
promise impossible.  A  new  election  held  on 
26  October,  under  pressure,  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  Huerta  as  President  The  new 
Congress,  which  met  on  15  November,  in  view 
of  a  protest  from  Washington,  declared  void 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent but  confirmed  Huerta  in  the  office  of 
provisional  President.  The  Constitutionalists 
determined  to  make  no  compromise  with 
Huerta,  and  the  war  went  on.  Villa  took 
■  Joirez  IS  November;  other  important  places 
fell  and  early  in  1914  Villa  capcured  Ojinaga, 
after  the  Federal  garrison  of  4,600  had  re- 
treated across  the  American  border.  Then 
turning  southward  he  took  Torre6n  in  April,  ,  y 
while  Mazatlan  and  Tampico  surrendered  to  Q^Qf^t^ 
the  Constitutionalists  in  May,  and  Carranza  set 
np  his  government  in  Satdllo. 

Hnerta  found  himself  in  constantly  increas- 
ing difRculties  on  account  of  his  defiance  of 
the  United  States.  These  difficulties  had  culmi- 
nated when  sailors  from  the  United  States 
steamship  Dolphin  had  been  arrested  in  Tam-  . 
pico  "KL,,  April  and  marched  through  the  dty  j 
under  armed  guard.  For  this  intuit  Admiral 
Mayo  demanded  that  the  Mexicali  government 
should  order  a  salute  to  the  American  flag. 
This  Huerta  refused  to  concede;  and  President 
Wilson  laid  the  matter  before  Congress  20 
April,  requesting  authority  to  use  the  forces  of 
(he  nation  to  enforce  Majro's  demand.  While 
Con^ss  was  debating  this  request  American 
mannes  were  fordhly  landed  in  Vera  Crui  to 
prevent  the  entrance  at  that  part  of  a.  shipment 
of  arms  from  the  steamer  Ipiran^a.  At  this 
juncture  Argentina,  Braxil  and  Chile,  known 
as  the  ABC  powers,  offered  to  serve  as 
mediators.  The  dffer  was  accepted  and  the  - 
"plomatic  representatives  of  these  powers  at 

ishington  met  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  20 
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May  to  24  June,  without  bang  able  to  find  a 
solution  for  the  troubled  conditions  in  Uexico. 
On  the  day  they  adjourned  Goiu&les  took 
Zacatecas  and,  two  weeks  Ister,  Obr%6a  an- 
tered  Gu&dalajsra ;  and  in  July,  San  Ltti* 
Potosi,  Manianilto  and  several  smaller  i^aoei 
fell  to  the  Constitutionatisis.  Huerta,  forced  to 
resign,  15  July,  was  succeeded  by  PTanaitco 
Carbajal,  Minister  of  Forngn  Relations,  who  at 
once  entered  into  communication  with  tbt  Con- 
stitutionalists and  resgned  in  favor  of  Car- 
rania,  U  August.  Two  davs  later  Obregdn 
took  possesion  of  the  capital,  where  Carrama 
arrived  on  20  Aug.  1914. 

With  the  elimination  of  Huerta  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Constitutionalists,  bitter  dissensions 
appeared  in  the  hetn'ogencous  dements  Coin- 
posinR  the  part^.  A  convention  of  Kttierals 
called  to  meet  m  Mexico  City  on  1  October 
served  only  to  intensify  the  trvnble  (uid  the 
convention  was  moved  to  AKUascatientes,  where, 
dominated  i^  Villa,  it  disallowed  tbe  claims  of 
Carrama  and  elected  General  Gutierrez  nio- 
visional  President  It  was  alao  decided  to 
march  upon  Mexico  City  and.  compel  Carratua 
to  yield  to  tbe  will  of  the  Convention.  In  the 
face  of  this  threatened  danger,  the  latter  -went 
to  Puebla  and,  from  there,  to  Vera  Que  on 
the  withdrawal  of  tbe  American  forces  from 
Mexico  2j  November.  Zapau  and  Villa  at  once 
occupied  the  capital  and  Guti^rrei  Mt  up  his 
government  there  (3  December).  In  January 
1915  the  Convention,  disowning  Guti^rezi  pro- 
ceeded to  govern  Mexico  City  m  its  own  name; 
but  the  approach  of  Obregon  with  a  strong 
force  compelled.it  to  abandon  die  capital,  wbiffi 
was  occupied  (28m  January)  by  the  Carransa 
commander,  who,  in  turn,  was  forced  to  retreat 
before  a  Zapatista  horde,  tO  March.  Two 
weeks  later  Villa  reco^ized  as  convention 
provinonal  President  Gen.  Roque  GonzUea 
Garza. 

One  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  Ak  ytat 


_ i  wQimded  by  shots  coming  across  the 

border.  WashinRton  warned  both  the  contends 
ing  parties  to  r^rain  from  firing  into  Anieri- 
can  territory.  Early  in  January  General  Soott. 
representing  the  Amencam  ^overrnneut,  ana 
Villa  held  a  conference  at  which,it  was  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  contending  forces  from  Nacp> 
In  the  meantime  the  Convention,  parly  was 
faring  badiy  in  tbe  north.  Gnadalajara  fell  to 
Carranza  and  Villa  was  defeated  at  Celayo  in 
March.  Other  disasters  followed  and  finally 
Washin^n  notified  the  Constitutional  and 
Convention  parties,  2  June,  that  unless  peace 
was  restored  soon,  the  United  States  would  be 
compelled  to  support  some  man  or  gromt  of 
men  capable  of  bringing  order  out  of  cnaos. 
Meanvi^ile  raids  were  being  frequently  made 
across  the  Texas  border  by  bands  Froiti  Mexico 
instigated  from  without  Mexico  by  certain 
predatory  interests,  and  finally,  on  the  night  of 
9  March  1916,  an  armed  band  of  Viliistas  at* 
tacked  Columbus,  N,  M,,  killing  ei^t  soldiers 
and  a  number  of  dvilians.  Washington  at  once 
acted,  17  March,  and  sent  into  Mexico  12,000 
troops  under  General  Pershing  with  orders  tO 
take  Villa  dead  or  alive.  Carranza  refused  a 
■  request  from  the  American  government  for  per- 
mission to  ship,  over  the  Northwestern  Rzulway, 
suppBes  to  Pershing's  forces  which  were  finally 


compelled  to  come  to  a  halt  at  Parral,  *rbat 
several  American  soldiers  were  IdUed .  ud 
others  wotmded  in  a  surprise  attack. 

lA  April  General  Scott,  chief  of  stafi,  the 
had  been  sent  to  the  Mexican  border  to  rqir 
to  Waahington  on  the  situation,  held  a  coofe- 
ence-  with  General  Fuoston,  commander  of  ik 
American  forces  on  the  frontier,  and  Geini 
Obregon,  Mexican  Minister  of  War.  The  In- 
ter insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  America 
pnnirive  cxitedition  from  Mexico,  and  this  kh 
conditional^  agreed  to,  2  May.  Camna. 
diarging  the  American  KDvemmetit  with  laj 
faith  and  asserting  that  me  presence  of  L'ni'.d 
Stated  troops  in  Mexico  proved  a  rooia^: 
source  of  irritation  and  weakened  the  handf  i: 
the  Mexican  autborilses,  refused  to  ratify  ik 
aereament  Washington  replied  by  revievrr; 
die  cottrse  of  events  in  Mexico  and  diaifir.- 
tbat  the  Mexican  government  apparetiiir  6' 
nnt   .^.k   tn   •_•   tk.  border   raiders  caprntti 


Trevi&o  had  been  enjoined  by  Carranza  io  p^     : 
vent  the  movement  of  the  Pershing  expediiicc 
in  any  direction  except  homeward  and  to  ^ 
pose  tbe  entiance  of  further  American  tnx;^     ' 
into  Mexico.     In  pursuance  of   this  oriti  k    j 
American'  force  or   some  90   troopers  was  s;-     ! 
tacked'  at-  Cal'rixal  and  a  number  of  officer  u^ 
troopers  killed  and  17  taken  prisoners.    On  i 
pereinptOiT  demand  from  Washington  the  li'- 
ter  were  released,  22  June  1916.     Carranza  I*- 
gan  to  show  a  more  friendly  front,  and  pi'.-    ' 
posed   the    naming    of    commissioners   by  itr 
Amorican   and   Mexican   governments   to  <:''.- 
sider  tbe  issue  between  them,   12  July.    Tb 
proposition   was   accepted   and   Luis   Cabre-^    | 
Minister  of  Finance,  ignacio  BiMullas.  Uinu-^^ 
of  Communications  and  Alberto  Pani.  bod  t-    j 
the  National    Railways,    represcntitig   Men:' 
met  in  New  London,  Conn.,  with  Franklis  ii 
Liane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Judge  Geoif'    ' 
Gray  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott.     After  many  '-i" 
iects  had  been  discussed  Carranza   decliiied  r* 
approve  any  form  of  a^eement,  and  finaUy  i^ 
troops  of  the  United  States  were  wiihdian 
from  Mexico  without  having  aocomplishcd  u? 
definite  result 

A  constituent  assembly  whose  member.t  net 
chosen  at  elections  supervised  by  tbe  Camas 
astny  met  at  Queretaro.  That  assembly  maic 
radical  changes  in  ihe  constitution  of  1^-^ 
which  were  promulgated  on  5  Feb.  1917  ai 
Went  into  operation  1  May  1917.  This  pif 
vidlM]  for  tbe  democratization  of  the  Judicui; 
free  justice  without  court  costs,  and  crea:ed  : 
labor  code  providing  for  a  miiumum  waci- 
compulsory  profit-sharing,  a  free  emplo>-Bie' 
bureau  and  protection  against  trusts,  it  ^ 
provided  for  confiscation  by  the  govenuce: 
of  churches,  schools  and  hospitals  tn  the  {kb- 
sesaion  of  religious  bodies ;  and  that  all  tlerf 
be  native  bom,  A  congress  was  elected  a.': 
began  its  sessions  on  15  April  1917,  on  thi 
occasion  President  Carranza  declared  thai  6: 
nation  would  continue  to  be  neutral  in  'i< 
European  conflict.  During  the  EuroDcan  ^^-^ 
many  Germans  fled  from  the  United  States  " 
Mexico,  and  Uiese  were  accused  of  fonmc::: 
trouble  for  the  Entente.  General  charges  vxn 
roade  in  die  United  States  and  in  Biitaj^ 
usually  by  capitalists  interested  in  Ucncr 
iidnts  or  thur  agents,  that  Mexico,  notK-iit 
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standing  ber  proclaimed  neutnlity,  wu  secretljn 
encouraging  the  Germans.  However,  the  conr- 
nection  of  the  Mexican  Kovernmeat,  if  it  ever 
existed,  with  this  movemeni,  has  never  been 
proved.  From  1917  to  1919  there  was  friction 
between  the  Uexican  government  and  the  for- 
eigners resideni  in  the  country  over  taxes  and 
restrictions  phctd  on  mining  and  oil  nropertiea 
in  the  RepuUic,  both  of  which  Datiooml  asseU 
the  government  rightly  aims  at  nationalizinK 
and  protecting  from  exploitation  by  predatory 
foreign  corporations.  In  1916  the  national  cuiv 
rency  was  rehaUlitated  so  as  to  give  it  a  recoK' 
nized  and  regular  standard  of  valuation.  In 
1919  President  Carranza  issued  a  public  state- 
ment  that,  in  conformity  with  the  provision 
of  the  cons  lit  ution  which  prohibits  re-election 
for  second  term  of  the  ctiief  facial  of  the 
Republic,  he  would  not  again  be  a  presidential 
candidate. 
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John  Hubert  Ccksyh, 
NaiioHa!  Unrvernlv  of  Mesico. 

18.  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  Ot 
THJE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MEXICO. 
Early  relation?  were  largely  determined  first  by 
the  Mississippi  question  and  later  by  the  failure 
to  define  the  western  limits  of  Louisiana  in  the 
treaty  of  1803  and  con  sequent  friction  with 
Spain  after  1805. 

The  American  government  viewed  with 
sympathy  the  Mexican  revolutions,  beginning  in 
1810,  and  later  accorded  belt^erent  rights  to 
the  revolutionary  government  which  was  aided 
by  ItHbustering  expeditions  from  the  United 
Stales ;  but  it  endeavored  to  maintain  neutrality 
until  1822  when,  after  the  final  ratification  of 
the  Florida  Treaty  with  Spain,  it  recognized 
Mexico  as  an  independent  state  whose  govern- 
ment ]>romptly  opened  Texas  to  American  im- 
migration. 

At  the  close  of  1822  Jos^  M.  Zozaya  was  ac- 
credited first  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington, 
but  the  real  beginning  of  the  Mexican  legation 
dates  from  the  arrival  of  Pablo  Obregon  in  No- 
vember 1824.  In  March  1825,  the  American 
Svemmeitt  sent  Joel  R,  Poinsett  as  Minister  to 
exico  to  recover  the  ^restii^  lost  by  delay, 
but  his  methods  aroused  increasing  distrust  and 
suspicion  which  postponed  the  completion  of 
treaty  n^otiations  and  finally  led  to  his  recall. 
After  successfully  opposing  the  plans  of  Mex- 
ico to  unite  with  Colombia  for  the  liberation  of 
Cuba,  he  negotiated  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  of 
July  1826  and  another  treaty  of  Fehmary  1828, 
both  of  which  failed  in  the  Mexican  Congress 
after  rati6cation  by  the  American  Senate.  He 
hastily  concluded  a  Boundary  Treaty  of  January 
1828  which  was  lost  by  delay  in  the  Mexican 
Congress,  but  was  revived  in  1832  and  ratified 
following  the  ratification  of  the  new  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Ccunmefce  negotiated  in  April  1831 
by  Anthony  Butler,  the  successor  to  Poinsett. 

Meantime  there  arose  new  sources  of  fric- 
tion which  produced  Btrained  relations  after 
lfi29,  temporary  severance  of  relations  in  1836 
and  finally  (a  decade  later)  resulted  in  war. 
In  Texas,  which  the  United  States  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  purchase  in  1825,  1827  and 
1829,  internal  troubles  arisins  from  differences 
between  the  Mexican  government  and  the 
American  colonists,  aUd  increasing  after  the 
Mexican  atlcmiK  to  prohibit  American  immi- 
gration in  1829  and  the  Mexican  establishment 
of  military  posts  in  1831,  finally  resulted  in  a 
successful  revolution  of  1835,  in  which  mtny 
Americans  partidpaied  and  also  in  the  Amer- 
ican recognition  (in  1837)  of  Texan  independ- 
ence —  which,  together  with  other  firievaaces, 
aroused  the  hostility  of  Mexico.  Relations 
temporarily  severed  in  1836  were  asain  seri- 
ously threatened  m  1837  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Mexican  Minister  who  was  not  replaced  by 
a  successor  at  Washington  until  1842.  In 
1835  President  Jackson,  renewing  proposals  lo 
Mexico  for  purchase  of  Texas,  authorized  ne- 
gotiations for  a  boundary  on  the  parallel  of 
37°  westward  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Paci- 
fic, but  in  1837  he  decltoed  Texan  offers  of  an- 
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ican  claims  (against  Mckico)  which  in  1637 
brought  Ihe  American  government  to  the  verge 
of  reprisals  by  force.  Attempts  at  adjusttnent 
were  made  by  the  Convention  of  IS38  which 
was  not  ratified  by  the  American  government, 
and  by  another  Convention  which  was  ratified 
by  both  parties  in  April  1839  and  made  effective 
t^''act5  of  Congress  amroved  on  12  June  1840 
and  on  1  Sept.  1841,  These  claims,  allowed  by 
a  commission  under  the  Convention  of  1839  and 
a  later  Convention  of  1843,  were  only  partially 
paid,  and  later  ncKOtiations  for  another  Con- 
vention were  prevented  by  war. 

Following:  the  American  ftnoexation  of 
Texas  by  joint  resolution  in  March  1845  (after 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  an  American- 
Texan  Treaty  of  AnnexatitMi),  Mexico  again 
severed  relations  and  later  refused  to  receive 
John  Slidell  whom  President  Polk  sent  to  Mex- 
ico to  re-establish  relations  and  to  negotiate 
for  adjustment  of  claims  and  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  California  which  was  the  chief  aim  of 
his  Mexican  policy.  Finally,  in  the  rich  pas- 
ture lands  of  the  border  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces,  the  dash 
of  rival  military  forces  precil>itated  war,  recog- 
nized as  existing  by  declaration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  in  May  1846, 

Peace  negotiations  following  the  war  were 
begun  by  the  American  government  in  April 
1847  after  important  victories  at  Bucna  Vista 
and  Vera  Cruz.  Nicholas  P.  Tnst  was  sent  as 
confidenlia!  agent  with  instructions  similar  to 
those  of  Slidell  and  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  at  a  propitious  mo- 
ment. In  November  1847,  however,  he  received 
instructions  to  return.  Unexpectedly  detained, 
he  finally  determined  to  remain ;  and  without 
the  authority  of  his  Kovcrnment,  he  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  2  Feb. 
1848,  by  which  the  Mexican  government  ceded 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  Catifomia  for  $15,000.- 
000  and  the  American  assumption  of  all  Amer- 
ican claims  against  Mexico.  This  treaty,  in- 
cluding alt  Polk's  sine  qua  non  except  the  right 
of  transit  over  Tehuantepec  (which  had  be- 
come less  important  by  the  recent  acquisition  of 
rii^ts  over  a  better  route  by  the  Treatjr  with 
New  Granada),  on  its  arrival  at  Washington 
was  hastily  accepted  by  Polk,  who,  although  he 
refused  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  "imptident^ 
clerk,  was  anxious  for  peace. 

For  over  a  quarter-century  after  1848,  rela- 
tions were  disturbed  by  border  turbulence,  fili- 
bustering expeditions,  Mexican  internal  trou- 
bles, questions  of  new  claims  and  of  protection 
of  transit  routes  and  apprehension  of  Euro- 
pean designs  or  of  foreign  intervention. 

In  compliance  with  a  demand  for  additional 
territory,  James  Gadsden  concluded  with  Mex- 
ico a  Treaty  of  30  Dec.  1853.  by  which  the 
United  States  for  $10,000,000  obtained  south  of 
the  Gila  River  a  strip  of  territory  including  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  and  also  a  right  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  where  con- 
flicting interests  complicated  later  negotiations 
and  relations. 

The  Mexican  problem,  which  thrice  had  been 
adjusted  by  change  of  boundaries,  still  per- 
sisted after  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  Compli- 
cated with  Southern  interests,  and  largely  un- 
der the  influence  of  Southern  statesmen,  the 
reraedj;  most  persistently  proposed  for  its  sol- 
ution, in  connection  with  an  American  transit 


route  across  Mexico,  was  an  additiona]  ttix- 
tion  of  Mexican  territoiy  by  a  new  ccssoi  k 
the  United  States,  or,  if  diat  should  fail,  it 
establishment  of  an  American  proteclon-i 
which  WIS  expected  in  time  to  result  in  iki 
annexations  to  the  stronger  country.  Tb 
problem,  only  partially  solved  by  the  Picrci 
administration,  was  inherited  by  die  Budun: 
administiation,  which  continued  to  negotiate  — 
first,  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  ilens» 
territory  and  territorial  concessions  as  km^  n 
tiiere  was  any  hope  of  success,  and  later  tcr 
territorial  concessions  and  alliance  and  Airr. 
intervention  (to  enforce  treaty  stipulations)  ci- 
til  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  m- 
cipitated  the  beginning  of  the  American  Or] 
War  and  therein  increased  the  possilnlltr  iti 
probability  of  the  long-predicted  intcrvenK: 
of  European  powers  in  Mexico,  and  ezpoMJ 
Mexican  territory  to  the  possible  deagns  o: 
Confederate  filibusters. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  of  perastent  ow- 
.tiations,  which  terminated  in  mn  uniaiiEei 
treaty,  may  be  found  in  the  Confederate  poti:' 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Mexico  or  to  abior 
it,  the  French  policy  of  intervention  in  Mcdc. 
and  the  American  policy  under  Seward  to  pn- 
vent  the  execution  of  both  Confederate  atS 
French  policies  and  to  ptvserve  the  intef^^^ 
and  independence  of  Me»co. 

TTiroug;h  the  entire  period  of  llie  Gvil  Wi- 
the American  government  consistently  mai^ 
tatned  cordial  relations  with  the  constitutioEi! 
Juarez  government.  In  1861  it  obtained 
through  Mr.  Corwin  a  Treaty  of  Extraditi-]" 
of  Criminals  and  Fugitives  from  Justice.  T^ 
guard  a^inst  the  extinction  of  the  Mco^ia 
Republic  or  the  danger  of  Europeaji  interTt:>> 
tion,  it  authorized  the  ne^tiation  of  a  irta^ 
obligating  the  United  States  to  pay  the  icin- 
est  on  the  Mexican  funded  debt  for  five  ye^-i 
and  to  take  for  security  a  mortfptfte  or  (jft-; 
on  the  public  lands  and  mineral  ntdits  of  nori- 
em  Mexico  (Lower  California,  Chihuahua.  S/.- 
nora  and  Sinaloa).  This  plan,  hotvever,  did  n/ 
meet  the  approval  of  France  and  England  irt 
was  also  opposed  at  Washington  by  senatori 
who  feared  it  might  result  in  annexation- 

A^inst  the  French  invasion  and  occiqnti:: 
of  Mexico  and  the  eslsfelishment  of  the  Uaii- 
miiian  government,  which  was  regarded  inio- 
cal  to  republic  institutions  in  America,  tb: 
government  at  Washington  promptly  protestei 
and  issued  discreet  warnings.  E^ater  it  lic- 
raanded  withdrawal  of  French  forces  free 
Mexico,  resulting  in  the  fall  of  Maximiliit 
in  1867  and  the  restoration  of  the  republioi 
form  of  government. 

The  United  Stales  concluded  with  Mcncc 
in  186^  a  naturaliation  convention  regulati^ 
citizenship  of  emigrants  and  a  claims  comnus' 
sion  convention  for  adjustment  of  nrnr^ 
claims.  Under  the  latter  a  commission  wij 
duly  organized  at  Washington  31  July  iStfl 
Its  powers  were  extended  hy  convention  li 
19  April  1871  and  i«ain  by  a  convention  :i 
27  Nov.  1S72.  A  mutual  arbitration  ptovidr^ 
by  the  treat};  gave  a  balance  of  about  $4.^- 
000  to  American  citizens.  The  famous  Pkk- 
Fund  Case  (q.v.),  first  presented  for  adjustmer: 
to  the  Mexican  Gaims  Convention  in  1870,  be- 
came i  source  of  a  new  difference  which  w 
finallj-  settled  under  a  protocol  of  19CE  suboa'- 
ting  It  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  The  Hafot 
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For  a' decade  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French,  ilexico  wis  disturbed  t^  domestic  con- 
tentioiu  attended  with  serious  border  lawless- 
ness which  at  times  impaired  good  relations  and 
gave  riEc  to  trooblesonie  questions  and  diffi- 
culties readmiii  an  acute  sl^e  after  November 
1876,  when  the  constitutional  order  of  Uexico, 
which  the  United  States  had  continually  rec- 
ognized for  17  years  (since  1859),  was  over- 
thrown by  the  successful  military  Tevolution 
of  Gen.  Porfrio  Diaz.  The  cattle  raids  frotn 
Tamaulipas  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  which 
had  caused  trouble  since  1848  and  had  be- 
come prominent  in  the  remarkable  incident 
known  as  the  Cortina  war  in  1859-60,  but  bad 
declined  during  the  Civil  War,  were  renewed 
at  the  close  of  the  campaien  against  Maxi- 
milian, and  culminated  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
Raid  of  1875  which  attracted  the  allention  of 
the  American  government  to  the  precarious 
position  of  Americans  along  the  border.  These 
raids  and  depredations  were  indmately  con- 
nected with  the  collateral  question  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  free  zone  aloni;  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  subject  of  extradi- 
tion. Meantime  the  American  (jovernment  con- 
tinued a  temporizing  neglectful  policy,  but,  in 
1875.  it  sent  additional  tnx>pG  to  the  border 
and  finally  on  1  June  1877.  authorized  Federal 
forces  to  cross  the  border  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  dangerous  breach  in  relations  of  amity 
was  for  a  time  widened  by  the  delay  of  the 
American  government  under  President  Hayes 
to  recognize  the  government  of  Diaz.  Finally 
the  American  Minister  (John  W.  Foster),  who 
had  advised  against  the  withholdina:  of  recog- 
nition, received  authority  by  which  he  promptly 
placed  himself  in  olhciat  relations  with  the 
Diaz  government  on  11  April  1878,  nearly  a 
year  after  it  had  been  recognired  by  the  other 
powers.  Meanwhile,  in  December  1877,  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  resolutions 
looking  toward  a  consideration  of  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  existing  and  impending 
■  ■    "  s  of  difference  and  of  confirming  and  en- 


recognition  of  Diaz  was  of  brief  duration. 
Negotiations,  which  encountered  delays,  were 
rendered  more  difficult  by  complications  result- 
ing from  new  revolutions  and  disorders. 
American  forces  again  crossed  the  border  in 
hot  pursuit  of  marauders  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1878  Diaz,  induced  by  Mexican 
clamor,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican order  for  crossing  the  border.  This  the 
administration  at  Wa^ington  declined  to  do. 
By  October  1878  the  situation  threatened  to 
result  in  war.  Finally,  with  the  establishment 
of  orderly  conditions  by  co-operative  action  in 
1879,  the  American  government  in  ISSO  with- 
drew the  order  for  crossing  the  border. 

At  the  same  time  by  the  steady  growth  of 
centralized  power  in  Mexico,  relations  had  be- 
come increasingly  friendly.  The  danger  from 
Mexican  internal  disorders  had  largely  dis- 
appeared in  1880,  when  Diai  retired  and  a^ 
quiesced  in  the  election  of  his  lieutenant  whom 
he  succeeded  by  re-election  four  years  later. 
Border  conditions  rapidly  improved.  A  reci- 
procity treaty  was  signed  in  1882  and  trouble- 
some questions  of  the  "free  zone"  and  extradi- 
tion were  considered  in  a  friendly  sjwrit  A 
partial  relief  from  the  continuation  of  border 


lawlessness  was  sought  in  1882  in  the  agree- 
ment (later  renewed  yearly  for  several  years) 
providing  for  crossing  the  border  by  armed 
forces  oi  other  country  in  pursuit  of  Indians, 
and  by  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
the  ioternatiDnal  boundary  by  suitable  commis- 
sions of  survey. 

Steady  improvement  in  relations  was  also 
grcady  aided  by  extension  of  railway  communi- 
cation to  the  frontier  by  1881,  and  to  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico  by  1883-84,  by  American 
capital  and  also  by  connecting'  the  telegraph 
systems  of  the  two  countries  through  the  com- 
pletion oi  a  submarine  cable  in  March  1881. 
The  estaUishment  and  muItipUcation  of  inter- 
national railway  communications,  revolution- 
izing commercial  conditions,  largely  supplanted 
the  need  of  reciprocity  treaties  which,  although 
negotiated  in  1882  and  1891,  were  defeated  in 
the  American  Congress. 

Relations  continued  to  improve  in  mutual 
friendliness,  although  public  opinion  in  Mexico 
was  divideti  between  a  pohcy  of  isolation  and 
a  polin'  of  closer  intercourse  and  concessions 
for  industriAl  enterprises.  In  pursuance  of  the 
latter  policy,  the  Mexican  government  by  1889 
>iodi&ed  the  old  Mexi^ui  land  laws  and  gave 
to  American  citizens  liberal  railroad,  mineral 
and  other  grants. 

A  bMter  understanding  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  water  boundary 
commission  in  1889  and  the  remarking  of  the 
southwestern  boundary  westward  from  El  Paso 
in  18»l~96s  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  134& 
An  unsatisfactory  effort  was  made  in  1895  to 
remedy  the  abuse  of  the  Mexican  free  xone  by 
smug(;lers.  In  1896  a  copyright  treaty  was 
negotiated  and  in  1899  an  extradition  treaty 
(supplemented  in  1902).  In  1895,  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  con- 
cluded with  Guatemala  an  arbitration  conven- 
tion for  settlement  of  a  long-standing  bound- 
ary dispute.  In  1900  the  Mexican  Congress 
appropriated  $30,000  for  sufferers  in  the  Gal- 
veston disaster. 

The  better  understanding  was  indicated  by 
the  reference  of  the  famous  Pious  Fund  con- 
troversy to  arbitration  by  The  Hague  Court 
(1902),  the  adjustment  of  boundary  difficulties 
arising  from  the  Siting  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Colorado  nvers,  the  negotiation  of  a  con- 
vention (of  May  1906)  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for 
irH^tion  purposes  and  the  negotiation  of  an 
ai^itration  treaty  in  1908.  It  was  especially 
illustrated  hy  the  Americo- Mexican  co-opera- 
tion in  1907  in  plans  tactfully  initiated  <by  the 
United  States  to  maintain  order  in  Central 
America. 

The  growing  intimacy  of  relations  during 
the  long  presidency  of  Diaz,  indicated  by  many 
international  agreements,  culminated  in  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  and  the  meetiiM!  of 
Taft  and  Diaz  in  1910. 

Relations  again  became  strained  after  1911 
in  connection  with  the  collapse  of  the  Dial 
government  and  by  conditions  of  the  Maderista 
revolution,  both  in  Mexico  and  ^ong  the  bor-  . 
der,  which  were  a  source  of  much  concern  to 
the  United  States. 

The  American  government  under  President 
Taft,  although  it  mobilized  troops  on  the  fron- 
tier, declined  to  intervene  and  with  difficulty 
maiataoed  neutrality  —  both  befon  and  after 
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new  Rovemment  of  Madcro, 
which  was  finally  overthrown  in  February  1913 
by  Felix  Dial  and  General  Huerta.  In  1912 
the  rumor  of  Japanese  plans  lo  secure  a  har- 
bor at  Hagdalena  Bay  caused  the  Senate  to 
lASS  an  opposing  resoluUDn  which,  however, 
was  not  accepted  by  President  Taft. 

Under  President  Wilson's  new  policy  of 
using  non -recognition  as  a  means  of  disconr- 
aging  the  establishment  of  governments  based 
on  force  and  violence,  the  American  KOvem- 
ment  refused  lo  recognize  Huerta,  unsuccess- 
ftilly  urged  an  early  free  election  in  Mexico, 
warned  Americans  to  leave  that  country  and 
vigorously  demanded  both  the  4e  facto  govern- 
ment of  Huerta  and  tnsurreclionists  to  respect 
lives  and  property  of  Americans. 

In  April  1914.  after  a  series  of  irritations 
and  insults  it  sought  reparation  by  a  naval 
and  military  force  which  occupied  Vera  Crut; 
but,  with  certain  restrictions,  it  promptly  ac- 
cepted friendly  mediation  of  the  A  B  C  powcrl 
of  South  America  (Argentine,  Brasil  and 
Chile)  which  in  Uay  1914  considered  plans  for 
settlement  of  the  internal  and  external  di£G- 
culties  of  Mexico. 

Finally,  after  the  failure  of  an  apMal  (by 
a  Latin -American  conference  at  WasninRton) 
to  the  rival  factions  to  settle  their  differences, 
the  American  government,  on  19  Oct.  1915, 
recc^niied    the   Carranza    government    as    t.e 


an  attack  of  Villistas  on  the  American  town 
of  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  instigatin5  the  Ameri- 
can govertiment  to  send  a  punitive  American 
force  under  General  Pershing  into  Mexico  m 
hot  pursuit.  Carranza  protested  and  insisted 
upon  withdrawal  while  the  United  States,  re- 
fusing to  recede  from  a  settled  determination 
to  maintain  its  national  right  and  its  dutr  to 
remove  the  peril,  called  150,000  militia  to  the 
border.  The  situation  during  a  period  of  nego- 
tiations was  complicated  by  a  new  raid  of 
Mexican  bandits  into  Texas.  An  encounter 
with  Mexican  troops,  resulting  in  casualties  on 
both  sides  and  capture  of  17  Americans  as 
prisoners,  threatened  to  produce  a  final  crisis 
which  was  averted  only  by  Mexican  acquies- 
cence in  the  American  demand  for  immediate 
release  of  the  prisoners.  The  strain  of  the 
situation  continued  until  complications  were 
solved  by  agreement  upon  a  joint  rommisslon 
of  six  members,  who,  however,  could  not  reach 
an  acceptable  plan  of  action.  Early  in  1917,  the 
American  government,  after  gradually  with- 
drawing American  troops,  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  Mexican  government  of  Carranza  under 
whose  auspices  preparations  for  tietter  condi- 
tions were  begun  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
national   Constitution. 

Later  relations  were  affected  by  conditions 
relating  lo  the  World  War.  In  Februarv  1917 
when  the  American  KOvernment  was  becoming 
more  determined  in  its  resistance  to  Germanv's 
piratical  acts  against  American  rights  upon  the 
seas,  Mexico  proposed  to  neutrals  to  invite  the 
European  belligerents  to  terminate  the  conflict, 
or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  reduce  the  conflagra- 
tion by  refusing  any  kind  of  implements  and 
by  suspending  commercial  relations.  In  reply 
the  American  government,  declining  the  pro- 
posal^ exposed  a  recently  discovered  plot  of 
the  German  government  to  induce  Mexico  .to 


negotiate  an  alliance  with  Japan  for  war  against 
the  United  States  by  offering  Mexico  as  the 
price  of  her  co-operation  with  Germany  the 
recovery  of  territory  ceded  to  tlie  United  Stales 
in  1848.  Althou^  the  Mexican  government 
denied  an/  participation  in  the  plot,  German 
inBnence  in  Mexico  continued  inimicaTto  the 
United  Sutei. 
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MEXICO,  a  slate  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  in  the  southeast;  bounded  by  the  siate 
of  Hidalgo  on  the  north,  on  the  east  by  Tlax- 
cala'  and  Fuebia,  on  the  south  by  Morelos  and 
Guerrero,  and  on  the  west  by  Michoacan  and 
pueretaro.  Adjoining  the  state  of  Morelos 
IS  ibe  federal  district  enclosed  by  the  state  of 
Mexico  but  outside  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
area  of  the  state  of  Mexico  is  9,247  square  miles 
and  its  population  about  1,000,900.  iThe  capital 
is  Toluca.  Several  railroads  traverse  the  state 
ind  centre  in  Mexico  City. 

MEXICO,  Mo.,  city,  county-scat  of  Au- 
drain County,  on  Salt  River  and  on  the  Wabash, 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Burlington  rail- 
roads; about  115  miles  northwest  of  Saint 
Louis.  Mexico  was  settled  in  1833  and  in  1852 
was  incorporated.  It  is  in  an  aii^rictiltural  sec- 
tion, the  chief  products  of  which  are  wheat 
and  com.  The  manufactures  are  dressed  mar- 
ble, flour,  shoes,  ci^rs,  stove  lilting,  fire-brick 
products.  Mexico  is  the  centre  of  the  saddle- 
horse  producing  section  of'ihe  West.  It  leads 
also  in  mules  and  livestock  and  has  recently 
coinpleted  18  miles  of  electric  railway  north 
to  Santa  Fi,  Mo,  Com,  wheat  and  blue  grass 
are  principal  products.  Mexico  is  the  seat  of 
the  Missouri  Military  Academy  and  of  the  Hnr- 
din  Crrilege  for  Women,  founded  in  1873.  The 
charter  under  whidi  the  government  is  ad- 
ministered was  granted  in  1893,  and  provided 
for  a  nwyor  who  holds  office  two  years,  and 
a  cocudl.    Pop.  5,939. 
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